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^T^HOMAS  GARRIGUE  MASARYK  was  born  at  Coding, 
^  1  Moravia,  in  the  year  1850.  The  child  of  poor  parents, 
after  passing  through  the  primary  school  he  was  apprenticed 
I J  to  a  blacksmith  and  worked  at  this  trade  for  some  time.  He 
r  studied  in  Vienna  an4  in  Leipzig,  and  at  the  age  of 
_,twenty-nine  he  became  lecturer  on  philosophy  at  the  uni- 
versity of  Vienna.  His  first  publication  was  a  work  on 
Jsuicide,  which  he  regarded  as  a  morbid  symptom  of  the 
^condition  of  contemporary  Europe,  declaring  its  chief  cause 
to  be  the  decay  in  reUgious  sentiment.  In  1882  he  was 
^appointed  professor  of  philosophy  at  the  newly  founded  Czech 
university  of  Prague.  Extremely  well  versed  in  English  phil- 
osophy, and  a  critical  student  of  Hume,  John  Stuart  Mill,  and 
Herbert  Spencer,  he  has  pubhshed  a  monograph  on  the  first- 
named  writer.  Comte  and  modem  French  philosophy,  Kant 
and  modem  German  philosophy,  have  hkewise  been  two  of 
the  main  factors  in  his  mental  development,  so  that  his  whole 
reading  of  history  is  based  upon  a  philosophical  and  humanist 
foundation.  Prior  to  the  war,  it  was  perhaps  among  Marxist 
students  that  his  name  was  most  widely  known  in  this  country 
and  the  United  States,  for  he  is  the  author  of  a  detailed  study 
of  Marxism,  and  is  an  opponent  of  the  famous  doctrine  of 
historical  materialism. 

From  the  opening  of  his  career,  Masaryk's  influence  in 
Bohemia  has  been  extraordinary,  his  leadership  being  accepted 
in  all  branches  of  public  Ufe,  political,  scientific,  and  philosophi- 
cal. Apart  from  his  popularisation,  always  more  or  less  critical, 
of  the  teaching  of  the  French  and  British  positivists,  he  has 
been  a  close  student  of  French,  English,  and  Russian  literature. 
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and  has  been  instrumental  in  promoting  the  issue  of  Czech 
translations  of  standard  works,  and  in  the  establishment  of 
a  library  of  French,  English,  and  Russian  authors. 

A  Czech  nationalist  at  a  time  when  the  present  ex- 
pansion of  Czecho- Slovak  power  and  the  sudden  collapse  of 
German  dominion  in  Bohemia  could  not  possibly  be  foreseen, 
his  idea  was  that  the  Czechs  must  be  under  no  illusions  as  to 
their  strength.  He  considered  that  a  population  of  ten  million 
Bohemians  face  to  face  with  seventy  million  Germans,  must 
look  to  cultural  and  economic  forces  for  the  maintenance  of 
a  substantial  independence.  Owing  to  his  unflagging  insistence 
upon  these  considerations,  his  party  was  termed  the  Realist 
Party,  and  the  movement  of  which  he  became  the  head  was 
known  as  "  the  realist  movement."  For  some  years  before 
the  war,  his  moral  influence  in  the  Czech  lands  had  hee^ 
unrivalled.  He  was  considered  to  be  the  one  man  who  could 
speak  to  Europe  on  behalf  of  his  nation,  was  looked  upon  a^ 
the  prime  initiator  of  his  country's  national  rebirth.  ^ 

In  Austro-Hungarian  politics  he  was  a  federalist,  beUeving* 
that  reorganisation  on  democratic  lines  could  secure  peace  and"^ 
satisfactory   development   for  all  the  nations  under   Austro-. 
Hungarian  rule.     Elected  to  the  Reichsrat  in  1891,  he  was  ar" 
consistent  opponent  of  the  Germanisation  of  Bohemia  and  of"* 
the  antinationaUst  activities  of  the  Austrian    bureaucracy  in 
that  country.     No  less  zealously  and  acutely  did  he  criticise 
Austro-Hungarian  policy  in  Bosnia-Herzegovina.    During  the 
first  years  of  his  parliamentary  activities  he  wrote  The  Czech 
Question,  a  political  catechism  expounding  the  role  of  the  Czech 
nation    in    European    history.    The    Czech    question    seemed 
to  him  an  international  one,  but  at  the  same  time  he  regarded 
it  as  the  very  kernel  of  the  Austro-Hungarian  problem.     The 
key-note  of  his  political  outlook  may  perhaps  be  formulated 
in  a  single  phrase,  in  a  prophecy  more  than  once  enunciated, 
a  peculiarly  fortunate  venture  in  the  prophetic  field.     "  Austria 
must  completely  modify  her  internal  structure,  or  she  will  be 
erased  from  the  map  of  Europe." 

Definitely  espousing  the  Allied  cause  in  the  summer  of 
1914,  Masaryk  necessarily  became  an  exile  from  his  own  land, 
and  was  for  a  time  a  refugee  in  London.  This  is  not  the  place 
for  an  account  of  his  recent  activities  in  connection  with  the 
Czecho-Slovak  movement,  but  we  may  fittingly  record  that  as 
we  write  these  lines  news  comes  to  hand  that  the  author  of 


The  Spirit  of  Russia  has  been  elected  first  president  of  the 
Czecho-Slovak  republic.  •• 

An  account  of  the  origin  of  the  study  of  Russia  now  pre- 
sented to  the  EngUsh-speaking  world  may  best  be  given  in  the 
author's  own  words. 

•*  When  the  Russo-Japanese  War  and  the  revolution  of 
1905  increased  the  general  interest  in  Russia,  acquaintances 
of  mine  who  knew  that  I  had  made  a  special  study  of  that 
country  suggested  that  I  should  write  on  the  subject.  I  there- 
fore pubUshed  in  the  '  Oesterreichische  Rundschau  '  an  article 
giving  a  detailed  account  of  the  intimate  connection  between 
the  revolution  and  Russian  literature;  and  I  also  wrote 
reviews  of  the  books  then  recently  pubUshed  by  Mackenzie 
Wallace,  Ular,  Konni,  Kropotkin,  Petrov,  Reissner,  and 
Bruckner.  When  reading  these  works  I  conceived  the  idea 
of  elucidating  the  nature  of  the  Russian  revolution,  and  of 
discussing  the  Russian  problem  as  a  whole,  in  a  study  of 
Dostoevskii.  The  attempt,  however,  proved  unsuccessful,  for 
while  making  it  I  came  to  reaUze  that  it  would  be  impossible 
to  do  justice  to  Dostoevskii  without  discussing  his  predecessors 
and  successors,  and  that  this  would  involve  the  consideration 
of  the  chief  problems  of  the  history  of  Russian  Uterature,  of 
the  religious  and  philosophical  thought  of  that  country,  indeed, 
of  Russian  literature  in  general. 

"  From  youth  onwards  I  had  been  greatly  interested  m 
Russia,  my  study  of  the  country  having  begun  N\dth  its  Uterature. 
Contenting  myself  first  wilh  translations  and  subsequently 
learning  Russian,  from  the  study  of  Russian  authors  I  acquired 
a  knowledge  of  the  country  which  I  then  endeavoured  to 
ampUfy  by  reading  history,  etc.,  and  by  visits  to  the  Russian 

empire.  -  j      ^     j 

"  The  aim  of  the  present  work  is  to  furnish  an  understand- 
ing of  Russia  from  the  inside,  through  the  instrumentaUty  of 
Russian  Uterature  ;  and  since  I  have  long  paid  especial  attention 
to  Dostoevsku  and  to  his  analysis  of  Russia,  what  I  write 
about  Dostoevsku  is  the  core  of  the  undertaking. 

"  Property  speaking,  the  entire  study  is  devoted  to  Dosto- 
evskii, but  I  lacked  the  Uterary  skill  requisite  for  the  interw^v- 
ing  of  all  I  wanted  to  say  into  an  account  of  that  author.  The 
work  has  therefore  been  subdivided.  The  first  part,  that  which 
I  now  pubUsh,  contains  an  account  of  the  philosophy  of  history 
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and  the  philosophy  of  religion  of  Dostoevskii's  predecessors 
and  successors,  and  this  is  compiled  in  such  a  fashion  as  to 
present  something  approaching  a  history  of  the  evolution  of 
these  ideas. 

"  The  introductory  section  dealing  with  the  history  of 
Russia  has  been  prefixed  because  in  my  account  of  the  individual 
writers  under  consideration  various  historical  references  are 
requisite,  and  instead  of  complicating  the  exposition  by  notes 
and  interpolations  it  seemed  preferable  to  undertake  a  syste- 
matic .  survey  of  historical  development,  and  to  utihse  this 
opportunity  to  direct  the  reader's  attention  to  the  problems 
subsequently  to  be  discussed. 

"  The  first  half  of  the  second  portion  will  deal  with  Dostoev- 
skii's philosophy  of  history  and  philosophy  of  reUgion  (A 
Struggle  for  God— Dostoevskii  and  Nihilism)  ;  the  second 
half  will  expound  the  relationship  of  Dostoevskii  to  Russian 
literature  since  PuSkin,  and  his  relationship  to  European 
literature  (Titanism  or  Humanism  ?  From  Pu§kin  to  Gor'kii). 
"  The  work  will  afford  proof  that  an  analysis  of  Dostoevskii 
is  a  sound  method  of  studying  Russia,  though  some  might 
doubt  this  at  first  sight.  By  word  of  mouth  certain  experts 
have  expressed  such  a  doubt,  but  I  hope  to  show  that  I  have 
been  right  in  choosing  Dostoevskii  as  my  main  text— and  this 
although,  or  for  the  very  reason  that,  I  differ  profoundly  from 
Dostoevskii's  outlook. 

"  Whilst  writing  I  have  had  in  mind  the  interests  of  two 
distinct  reading  pubUcs,  that  of  Europe  and  that  of  Russia. 
This  has  involved  a  pecuHar  duplex  position.  For  Europe,  it 
was  necessary  to  explain  much  that  would  be  unknown  to  my 
readers.  For  Russia,  I  have  often  had  to.  formulate  the  known 
in  some  fresh  way,  and  to  present  the  whole  object  of  vision  in 
an  unfamiliar  Ught. 

"  The  result  has  been  a  certain  lack  of  symmetry.  The 
reader  will  have  to  forgive  me  for  dealing  with  matters  unknown 
or  comparatively  unknown  in  Europe  at  greater  length  than  is 
consistent  with  the  usual  canons  of  literary  composition. 

"  Had  I  written  the  book  for  Russia  alone  it  would  have 
been  more  concisely  expressed.  But  even  as  it  is,  I  have 
assumed  a  great  deal  as  famiUar.  This  appUes  above  all  to 
descriptive  detail,  statistics,  and  the  Uke ;  but  I  devote  an 
appendix  to  the  bibHography  of  the  study  of  Russia. 

"  I  may  add  that  in  the  year  1902,  in  a  course  of  lectures 


deUvered  at  the  university  of  Chicago  under  the  auspices  of 
the  Crane  foundation,  I  produced  the  pith  of  the  present  book. 

"  In  any  work  on  Russia  it  is  necessary  to  decide  certam 
special  questions  of  literary  style. 

"  After  prolonged  hesitation  I  determined  not  to  give  chapter 
and  verse  references  to  Russian  Uterature.  In  Europe,  Russian 
books  are  accessible  to  very  few  readers,  and  it  seemed  to  me 
undesirable  to  load  my  text  with  citations  which  would  have  a 
meaning  for  Russia  alone.  For  the  same  reason,  I  have 
omitted  bibUographical  references  in  the  case  of  such  passages 
as  I  have  quoted  textually.  There  are  no  critical  editions  of 
the  works  of  Russian  authors,  editions  generally  recognised 
as  standard,  and  it  would   therefore  be  useless  to  refer  to 

particular  editions.  ^ 

"  Further,  seeing  that  Russian  books  are  so  inaccessible 
and  so  little'  known,  I  have  avoided  as  far  as  possible  any 
polemic  discussion,  any  detailed  reference  to  conflicting  criti- 
cisms of  Russian  authors.  . 

"  I  have  followed  the  evolution  of  Russian  hterature  with 
considerable  care,  this  statement  applying  also  to  writings 
on  poUtical  subjects,  both  Ucit  and  clandestine.  I  have  to 
thank  my  friends  and  acquaintances  for  keeping  me  up  to  date 

in  these  matters.  . 

"  Nevertheless  the  lack  of  an  adequate  Russian  library 
has  been  a  serious  drawback,  especially  seeing  that  a  large 
proportion  of  Russian  literature,  alike  scientific,  philosophical, 
and  belletristic,  is  buried  in  periodicals.  It  is  really  impossible 
for  one  living  outside  Russia  to  compose  a  work  upon  that 
country  which  shall  be  definitive  and  complete  from  the  Uterary 
point  of  view.  In  certain  urgent  cases,  for  example,  I  had 
to  procure  manuscript  copies  of  entire  articles— a  fact  that  I 
mention  merely  in  order  to  show  that  I  have  done  all  that  is 
possible  to  one  who  does  not  Uve  in  Russia.  I  am  perfectly 
serious  when  I  declare  that  I  am  presenting  nothing  more 
than  a  sketch." 

The  translators  have  little  to  add  to  the  above  quoted 
exposition.  It  seems  expedient  to  draw  attention  to  the  date 
of  the  work.  The  German  edition  from  which  the  translation 
is  made  was  published  at  Jena  in  1913,  and  the  reader  must 
bear  in  mind  that  Masaryk's  references  to  contemporary  Russian 
events  all  refer  to  a  period  before  the  war,  and  several  years 
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before  the  fall  of  tsarism.  On  two  or  three  occasions,  in  addition 
to  this  general  reminder,  we  have  deemed  it  advisable  to 
introduce  a  special  reminder  into  the  text.  In  view  of  the 
date  when  the  work  was  compiled,  we  have  followed  Masaryk 
throughout  in  speaking  of  "  St.  Petersburg  "  instead  of  using 
the  now  accepted  name  of  "  Petrograd."  In  certain  respects, 
as  far  as  philosophical  discussions  are  concerned,  the  author 
breaks  new  ground,  and  it  has  therefore  been  difficult  at  times 
to  render  his  meaning  into  intelligible  EngUsh.  There  are 
difficulties  even  in  the  German  original,  and  on  one  occasion, 
when  Masaryk  coins  the  term  "  solomnism."  he  writes  in  a 
parenthesis  "  I  really  must  ask  pardon  of  the  philologists  !  " 
For  the  use  of  this  and  many  similar  barbarous  terms,  such 
as  historism,  historicism,  and  the  like,  the  translators,  for  their 
part,  must  claim  the  reader's  indulgence. 

Cordial  acknowledgments  are  due  to  R.  W.  Seton- Watson, 
R.  A.  Leeper,  and  L.  C.  Wharton,  who  have  rendered  help  of 
inestimable  value  in  the  elucidation  of  various  difficult  points. 

A  final  word  is  requisite  concerning  personal  names,  the 
names  of  places,  and  the  thorny  problem  of  transUteration. 
Following  the  usual  convention,  the  names  of  royalties  have 
been  anglicised.  As  regards  the  Russians  this  has  not  been 
applied  to  the  grand  princes,  but  only  to  the  tsars  and  their 
successors.  This  is  why  we  speak  of  "  Ivan  Kalita  "  and  of 
"  Ivan  III,"  whereas  the  ruler  who  is  most  frequently  spoken 
of  in  England  as  "  Ivan  the  Terrible  "  is  termed  "  John  IV," 
just  as  "  Petr  VeUkii  "  becomes  "  Peter  the  Great,"  or  in 
most  cases  simply  "  Peter." 

With  regard  to  personal  names  in  general,  we  have  uot 
followed  the  author  strictly,  but,  acting  on  the  advice  of  L.  C. 
Wharton  of  the  British  Museum  Library  staff,  have  adopted, 
with  a  few  triffing  modifications,  the  Bohemian  transliteration 
as  used  in  the  Slavonic  library  at  King's  CoUege,  London.  It  is 
possible  that  this  system  will  be  adopted  some  day  in  the  British 
Museum  Library  catalogue,  but  for  the  present  in  that  catalogue 
a  more  compUcated  system  is  used,  whose  chief  merit  is  that 
it  provides  uninstructed  EngUsh  readers  with  more  obvious 
clues  to  Russian  pronunciation.  In  the  subjoined  table,  the 
Russian  alphabet  is  given  in  the  first  column,  the  British 
Museum  transliteration  in  the  second,  and  the  Slavonic  library 
transliteration  (the  one  we  have  adopted)  in  the  third  : 
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Our  only  divergences  from  the  Slavonic  Library  transliteration 
are  that  we  completely  ignore  the  i,  or  "  hard  sign,"  whilst  in 
the  case  of  the  b  or  "  soft  sign  "  we  ignore  it  as  a  termmal 
letter  as  far  as  personal  names  are  concerned.  Thus  we 
write  Gor'kii,  where  the  soft  sign  is  medial,  but  Pestel, 
though  in  the  Russian  there  is  a  soft  sign  at  the  end  of  this 
name  In  the  transliteration  of  Russian  words  other  than 
personal  names  we  similarly  ignore  the  hard  sign,  but  repro- 
duce the  soft  sign,  both  medial  and  final,  writmg  "  krest'- 
ianin"  (peasant)  and  "  knjaz'"  (prince).  Certain  Russian 
words  used  repeatedly  in  the  text,  words  with  which  many 
EngUsh  readers  are  akeady  famiUar,  such  as  "  volost  "  and 
"  artel,"  are  treated  as  EngUsh  words,  the  terminal  soft  sign 
being  dropped,  at  any  rate  after  their  first  use.  FinaUy,  we 
have  preferred  to  retain  "  th  "  for  the  transUteration  of  0  (thus 
.  distinguishing  that  letter  from  <^),  though  in  the  most  recent 
form  of  the  Slavonic  Library  transliteration  0,  like  <^,  is  rendered 

^  Even  an  elaborate  treatise  can  hardly  convey  to  English 
readers  the  niceties  of  Russian  pronunciation,  and  it  must 
suffice  to  give  the  foUowing  hints  :— the  Russian  "  g  "  is  always 
hard,  as  in  "  gander  "  ;  "  r  "  is  strongly  triUed  ;  "  z  "  is  pro- 
nounced Uke  z  in  "  azure ;  "  "  h  "  is  strongly  aspirated  even 
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in  the  middle  or  at  the  end  of  a  word,  and  has  a  guttural  sound. 
someAyhat  resembling  the  ch  of  the  Scottish  "  loch  "  ;  "  c  " 
=  ts;  '' e  "  =  ch  (as  in  "  church  ") ;  "§"=:sh;  "§a"  =  shch; 
"  y  "  sounds  like  the  final  y  in  "  dirty,"  but  is  rather  more 
guttural ;  "  e  "  and  "  ^  "  are  usually  pronounced  ye  as  in 
"  yet  "  ;  "  ju,"  as  in  "  you  "  and  "  ja  "  as  in  "  yah/'  Sub- 
stantially, with  the  exception  of  e  and  6  (see  above)  the  vowels 
are  pronounced  as  in  Italian. 

It  has  not  been  thought  expedient  to  apply  this  system 
of  transliteration  to  geographical  names,  except  in  the  case 
of  minor  places  practically  unknown  in  England.  For  all 
well-known  geographical  names,  such  as  "  Dnieper,"  the 
conventional  EngUsh  spelUng  has  been  used.  Where  rival 
spellings  occupy  the  field,  Longman's  Gazeleer  has  been 
followed.  The  native  spelling  of  nonrussian  names  of  Slav 
origin  has  been  retained. 

• 
The  bibliography  has  been  transferred  from  §  47  to  an 
appendix,  this  accounting  for  the  inconsecutiveness  in  the 
numbering  of  the  sections.  It  will  be  noted  that  the  leading 
authorities  are  German.  The  translators  did  not  feel  com- 
petent to  compile  an  adequate  and  up-to-date  bibUography  of 
English  authorities,  though  EngUsh  versions  have  been  men- 
tioned in  the  case  of  some  of  the  German  books,  and  a  few  original 
English  works  have  been  added  to  Masaryk's  Hst.  In  a  private 
letter,  R.  W.  Seton-Watson,  himself  a  leading  authority  on 
Slav  questions,  writes  ■ — "  The  German  authorities  are  essential 
for  all  serious  students,  and  it  is  for  such  a  public  that  the 
bibliography  is  added."  The  reader  will  note  that  the  German 
and  the  French  transliterations  of  Russian  names  have  been 
retained  in  the  references  to  works  on  Russia  published  in  the 
respective  tongues.  The  system  of  cross  references  used  in 
the  index  will  suffice,  we  hope,  to  avert  any  possibiHty  of 
confusion. 

Eden  and  Cedar  Paul. 

London,  November  17,  1918. 
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THE   SPIRIT   OF   RUSSIA 


INTRODUCTORY  CHAPTER 

RUSSIA  AND  EUROPE.     THE  RUSSIAN   MONK 

A  GENERAL  survey  of  Russian  development  since  the 
days  of  Peter  the  Great  shows  the  country  divided 
into  two  halves,  consisting  respectively  of  an  Old  Russia  with 
a  prepetrine  civiUsation,  and  a  New,  European  Russia. 

An  alert  observer  travelling  through  Russia  will  gain  a  vivid 
perception  of  the  nature  and  evolution  of  this  cultural  diver- 
gence. One  entering  Russia  from  Europe  (it  must  be  remem- 
bered that  the  Russian  crossing  the  western  frontier  speaks 
always  of  "going  to  Europe")  has  first  to  traverse  a  non- 
russian  province  or  territory.  He  must  pass  through  Poland, 
the  Baltic  provinces,  or  Finland,  through  lands  annexed  from 
Europe,  whose  inhabitants  are  Catholic  or  Protestant,  and 
who  have  a  European  civiUsation  of  old  date.  The  connection 
of  these  regions  with  Orthodox  Russia  is  still  comparatively 
superficial.  But  the  further  eastward  we  go,  the  further  do 
we  find  ourselves  from  Europe,  until  at  length  Europe  is 
represented  only  by  the  railway,  the  refreshment  rooms  at 
the  stations,  and  isolated  hotels  furnished  and  managed  in 
European  style.  The  same  contrast  strikes  us  between  Petro- 
grad  and  Moscow.  In  Moscow,  %nd  also  in  Petrograd,  it 
strikes  us  between  the  modern  portions  of  the  city  and  the 
old  town  which  is  purely  Russian.  Odessa,  on  the  other  hand, 
is  a  new  town,  quite  European. 

When  compared  with  the  two  capitals,  and  especially  when 
compared  with  Petrograd,  the  rural  districts,  the  villages,  are 
Russian.  The  great  landowners,  aristocrats,'  furnish  their 
country-seats  in  European  style.     Similarly,   many  factories 
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in  country  districts  are  European  oases.  Things  technical, 
things  practical,  are  for  the  most  part  European  :  railways, 
factories,  and  banks  ;  commerce  to  some  extent  (including 
internal  trade)  ;  army  and  navy  ;  in  part,  also,  the  bureau- 
cratic machine  of  state.  It  is  true  that  any  one  whose  first 
impression  of  this  machine  is  derived  from  the  Warsaw  post 
office  will  find  it  extremely  disagreeable.  I  need  hardly  say 
that  European  elements  are  everywhere  intermingled  with 
Russian,  and  after  a  Uttle  practice  we  learn  to  distinguish  the 
transitional  stages  and  the  manifold  combinations.  Close 
observation  and  increasing  knowledge  enable  us  to  detect  the 
difference  between  that  which  has  been  directly  imported 
from  Europe  and  the  native  imitation  or  adaptation,  so  that 
we  come  to  recognise  how  Russia  and  Europe  merge  in  great 
things  and  in  small. 

After  a  time  we  shall  obviously  learn  to  detect  the  same 
contrasts  in  men  as  well  as  in  things.  European  and  Russian 
thought  and  feeling  present  themselves  in  the  most  diver- 
sified combinations.  Before  long  the  conviction  is  forced  upon' 
us  that  the  Europeanisation  of  Russia  does  not  consist  solely 
in  the  adoption  of  isolated  ideas  and  isolated  practical  institu- 
tions, but  that  we  have  to  do  with  a  characteristic  historical 
process  in  virtue  of  which  the  Old  Russian  essence,  civiUsation, 
and  modes  of  life  are  being  transformed  and  destroyed  by 
the  inroad  of  the  European  essence,  civilisation,  and  modes 
of  Hfe.  The  individual  Russian  undergoing  Europeanisation 
experiences  this  contrast  in  his  own  intimate  personality. 
Since  the  human  being  cannot  hve  disintegrated,  there  is  forced 
upon  him  the  attempt  to  secure  an  organic  connection  between 
the  Russian  that. he  is  by  inheritance  and  the  European  that 
he  is  by  acquirement,  to  secure  as  far  as  possible  a  unification 
of  the  two.  The  task  is  difficult !  Try  to  picture  to  yourself 
vividly  the  contrast  between  the  Russian  peasant  (and  the 
peasant  is  still  Russia),  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  writer,  the 
officer,  the  landowner,  or  the  skilled  technician,  on  the  other — 
men  who  have  been  educated  in  Paris,  Berhn,  or  Zurich,  and 
who  are  familiar  with  the  hfe  of  these  cities.  People  differing 
thus  widely  have  not  merely  to  live  side  by  side,  but  must 
think  and  work  with  one  another  and  for  one  another  ! 

The  spiritual  contrast  between  Russia  and  Europe  is  dis- 
played in  its  fullest  significance  in  the  Russian  monastery. 
Here  we  find  th^  most  genuine  and  the  oldest  Russian  life, 


the  feeUng  and  thought  of  Old  Russia.     We  see  this  already 
in  the  monasteries  of  Petrograd,  but  we  see  it  yet  more  clearly 
in  remoter  monasteries  and  hermitages.     Russia,  Old  Russia, 
is  the  Russian  monk.     During  my  first  visit  to  Russia  I  had  a 
vivid  experience  of  this.     In  Moscow  I  was  moving  in  circles 
where  intellectual  development  was  most  advanced,  but  with- 
drawing one  day  from  this  Europeanised  environment,  I  paid 
a  visit  to  the  Troicko-Sergievskaja  monastery.     With  its  in- 
stitutions, its  treasures,  and  its  relics,  this  monastery  takes 
us  back  into  fourteenth-century  Russia ;  but  in  the  dependent 
monastery  Bethany,  and  yet  more  in  the  hermitage  of  Geth- 
semane,  we  find  ourselves  in  an  even  remoter  historical  epoch. 
In  the  centre  of  the  forest  stands  the  hermitage,  with  an  ancient 
wooden  church — a  veritable  Gethsemane  !     The  contrast  was 
all  the  more  striking  seeing  that  the  previous  day  I  had  been 
debating    religious    problems    with    Tolstoi    and    his    friends. 
Brandes,  too,  chanced  to  be  visiting  Moscow  at  the  time,  to 
expound  his  Uterary  views  in  lectures  delivered  in  the  French 
tongue.     Now  I  found  myself  at  the  hermitage  of  Gethsemane, 
with  its  catacombs,  its  wonder-working  relics,  and  its  icons  ! 
One  of  Tolstoi's  friends,  a  man  of  position,  had  given  me  a 
letter  of  introduction  to  the  head  of  the  monastery,  so  that 
I  was  able  to  see  everything.     Never  shall  I  forget  the  man 
who  showed  me  round  the  hermitage.     This  monk  was  about 
twenty-five   years   old.     He   had   grown   up   in   and   for   the 
monastery,  and  his  mind  was  entirely  dominated  by  its  Orthodox 
ideas.     To  him  the  world  seemed  something  altogether  foreign, 
whilst  I  was  an  emissary  from,  a  part  of,  the   outer  world, 
from"  which  he  was  a  refugee.     Now  he  was  to  accompany 
me  through  the  catacombs  and  to  explain  what  I  saw.     The 
things  which  to  him  were  objects  of  the  most  devout  con- 
templation were  to  be  elucidated  to  the  nonrussian,  the  Euro- 
pean, the  heretic,  the  mere  sightseer  !     I  could  not  fail  to  note 
and  to  be  sorry  for  my  guide's  distress,  but  I  must  admit  that 
his  uneasiness  was  a  trifle  irritating  to  the  European  in  me. 
He  genuflected  before  every  relic  and  every  icon,  at  least  before 
the    principal    ones ;     he   was   continually    crossing   himself ; 
kneeHng  down  he  touched  the  holy  precincts  with  forehead 
and  Hps.     As  I  watched  him  closely  I  perceived  that  alarm 
was  gaining  on  him,  that  he  was  obviously  terrified,  momen- 
tarily   expecting    that    Heaven    would   punish     me    for    my 
wickedness  and  unbelief.     But  punishment  was  withheld,  and 
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almost  without  his  knowledge  and  understanding,  into  the 
depths  of  his  soul  there  crept  a  shadow  of  doubt.  This  was 
obvious  in  his  earnest  request  that  I  would  at  least  bow  before 
the  chief  reUc.  It  was  plain  that  he  was  no  longer  anxious 
about  the  safety  of  the  heretic,  but  that  the  Almighty's  failure 
to  send  due  punishment  was  troubUng  him.  .  .  .  After  we  had 
finished  with  the  catacombs  I  wished  to  return  alone,  but  my 
guide  would  not  leave  me.  Before  long  I  realised  that  the  monk 
on  his  side  wanted  to  acquire  knowledge.  He  gave  free  rein 
to  his  curiosity,  to  his  eager  desire  to  learn  something  of  the 
world,  of  Europe.  His  world-hunger  sparkled  in  his  eyes,  and 
I  could  not  satisfy  his  appetite  for  narrative  and  explanation. 
At  length  he,  a  Russian,  began  to  ask  me,  a  nonrussian,  about 
Moscow,  Petrograd,  Russia.  Several  times  we  paced  the 
distance  between  the  hermitage  and  the  margin  of  the  forest. 
My  companion  never  wearied  in  his  interrogations.  Hitherto 
he  had  known  the  world  in  the  light  of  the  Bible  and  the 
legends  of  the  saints,  but  now  he  was  listening  to  the  unheard 
of  and  unsuspected.  At  length  I  had  to  make  my  way  back 
to  the  principal  monastery.  Despite  my  repeated  and  cordial 
thanks,  the  monk  accompanied  me  to  the  very  gate  ;  there 
he  continued  to  stand,  and  would  not  take  his  homeward 
path  after  my  last  words  of  farewell  had  been  uttered — what 
on  earth  did  the  man  want  ?  Did  he  expect  a  gratuity  ? 
The  thought  had  been  worrying  me  for  some  Httle  time.'  I 
was  ashamed  of  it  -,  it  hurt  me  to  entertain  it ;  but  in  the 
end  I  found  it  impossible  to  doubt  that  this  strictly  religious 
contemner  of  the  world  was  accustomed  to  receive  tips  !  My 
head  was  whirling  with  thoughts  about  Russia  and  Europe, 
belief  and  unbelief;  and  I  blushed  as  I  slipped  a  note  into  the 
extended  palm  of  the  guardian  of  Gethsemane.  .  .  . 

This  experience  and  many  similar  ones,  especially  those 
gained  during  a  pilgrimage  to  another  leading  monastery,  and 
during  my  intercourse  with  the  "  old  believers  "  arid  the  sectaries 
— ^in  a  word,  the  observation  and  study  of  the  reHgious  Ufe 
of  the  churches,  afford  ample  insight  into  Old  Russia  of  the 
days  before  Peter  the  Great.  To  understand  European  and 
Europeanised  Russia,  it  is  necessary  to  know  what  Moscow, 
the  third  Rome,  has  been  and  still  is  for  Russia  in  matters 
of  civilisation. 

I  owe  to  Tolstoi  my  introduction  to  the  old  beUever 
wonderland.     One  of  the  best  old  beUever  curio  dealers  in 
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Moscow  gave  me  his  personal  guidance  through  the  length 
and  breadth  of  this  Old  Russia.' 

Old  Russia,  Russia  in  contrast  to  Europe  !  Yet  the  monk 
in  Gethsemane,  the  pilgrims,  the  Orthodox,  the  peasantry— 
they  all  carried  me  back  in  memory  to  childhood,  when  my 
primitive  faith  was  undisturbed.  Such  were  my  own  beliefs 
and  such  were  my  own  actions  when  I  went  on  pilgrimage 
in  boyhood  ;  such  are  still  the  beliefs  and  actions  of  the  children 
and  the  wives  of  our  Slovak  peasants  when  they  visit  the 
shrine  of  the  miracle-working  virgin  on  Mt.  Hostein  ;  such 
were  the  beUefs  and  such  was  the  teaching  of  my  own  mother. 
But  this  childhood  has  passed  away  for  ever,  simply  because 
childhood  must  yield  place  to  maturity.  .  .  . 

Russia  has  preserved  the  childhood  of  Europe;  in Ihe  over- 
whelming mass  of  its  peasant  population  it  represents  Christian 
medievaUsm  and,  in  particular,  Byzantine  medievalism.  It 
was  but  a  question  of  time  when  this  middle  age  would  awaken 
to  modernity,  and  the  awakening  was  in  large  part  due  to 
Peter  and  his  successors. 

I  am  acquainted  with  a  fair  proportion  of  the  civilised  and 
unciviUsed  world,  and  I  have  no  hesitation  in  saying  that 
Russia  was  and  is  the  most  interesting  country  known  to  me. 
Slav  as  I  am,  a  visit  to  Russia  has  involved  many  more  surprises 
than  a  visit  to  any  other  land.  In  England  and  America, 
for  example,  I  had  no  feeling  of  surprise.  The  latest  novelty 
seemed  to  me  nothing  more  than  an  obvious  development  of 
something  with  which  I  was  already  famiUar  at  home.  Yet  in 
Russia,  although  as  a  Slav  I  am  competent,  I  believe,  to  grasp 
in  Russian  Uterature  what  is  termed  the  spirit  of  the  language 
and  of  the  nation;  although  Russian  Ufe,  as  revealed  in  the 
creative  works  of  Russian  authors,  is  intimately  congenial  to  my 
own  moods,  in  so  far  as  these  are  Slav,  and  arouses  harmonious 
echoes  in  my  own  Slav  nature— yet  in  Russia  I  ever  and  anon 
feel  surprise  !  The  European,  one  who  lives  in  the  present, 
has  the  current  of  his  thought  involuntarily  directed  towards 
the  future,  and  anticipates  the  conclusions  that  will  follow 
from  the  given  historic  premises.  But  in  Russia  he  finds 
himself  back  in  the  past,  often    in    the   middle  ages,   finds 

«  The  novels  of  Mel'nikov  (whose  pen-na'me  is  Pederskii)  entitled  "  In  the 
Forests."  and  "On  the  Mountains,"  give  an  exceUent  description  of  old  believer 
Ufe  as  far  as  details  are  concerned,  but  the  general  picture  is  marred  by  a 
modem,  decadent,  subflavour. 
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himself  in  a  life  utterly  different  from  that  of  the  modern  and 
progressive  west.  In  the  nonchristian  lands  of  Asia  and 
Africa  we  do  not  receive  this  general  impression  in  anything 
like  the  same  strength,  because  the  customs  differ  so  utterly 
from  ours  ;  but  Russia  is  of  our  own  kind,  exhibits  our  own 
quality,  is  what  Europe  has  been.  ... 

Russia  is— Europe  as  well.  When,  therefore,  I  contrast 
Russia  and  Europe,  I  contrast  two  epochs.  Russia  does  not 
differ  essentially  from  Europe  ;  but  Russia  is  not  yet  essentially 
one  with  Europe. 
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CHAPTER   ONE 

*  * 

"  HOLY   RUSSIA."    MOSCOW  AS  THIRD  kOME 

RUSSIAN  historians  have*  as  yet  thrown  httle  light  upon 
the  origin  and  development  of  the  Russian  state.  In 
the  first  place,  a  number  of  extremely  important  facts  have 
not  been  estabUshed  with  incontestable  certamty,  while 
secondly  the  attempts  that  have  been  made  to  explam  the 
historical  evolution  of  Russia  are  far  from  satisfactory. 

We  need  for  our  purposes  a  sketch  of  Russian  history, 
on  the  one  hand  because  we  have  to  make  acquaintance  with 
the  problems  with  which  the  philosophers  of  history  deal, 
while  on  the  other  hand  this  historical  sketch  will  form  the 
background  for  the  studies  here  offered. 

Our  most  direct  interest  is  with  recent  Russian  history, 
that  of  the  nineteenth  century ;  but  to  understand  this  we 
have  to  discuss  the  history  of  an  earlier  epoch,  from  the  days 
of  Peter  the  Great  onwards.  In  especial,  we  shall  give  a 
detailed  account  of  Peter's  reforms,  since  this  will  furnish  the 
reader  with  an  impression  of  the  charactenstics  of  the  pre- 
reform  period,  above  all  in  Moscow.  The  early  history  of 
Moscow,  and  that  of  the  earher  epochs  of  the  petty  princi- 
paUties  and  Kiev,  will  be  dealt  with  very  bnefiy. 

i  The  Russian  state  took  its  rise  in  the  wide  area  between 
the  site  of  the  modern  Novgorod  (on  Lake  Ilmen)  and  Kiev, 
between  the  two  seas,  the  Baltic  in  the  north  and  the  Black 
Sea  in  the  south.  This  region,  traversed  by  the  nvers  Vistula. 
Dnieper,  Don,  and  Volga,  was  considerably  larger  than  the 
middle  Europe  of  the  ninth  century  inhabited  by  the  Germans- 

and  the  Latins.  . 

The  political  organisation  of  the  Russians  spread  from 
two  centres,  a  northern  on  the  Baltic  and  a  southern  on  the 
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Black  Sea.  In  the  north,  along  their  native  shores,  the  Swedes, 
Norwegians,  and  Danes  had  attained  a  notable  degree  of  political 
development  and  a  high  level  of  civilisation.  On  the  Black 
Sea  lay  the  outposts  of  the  Byzantine  empire ;  all  the  great 
rivers  of  Russia  led  southward,  and  across  the  Black  Sea  was 
the  route  to  Constantinople. 

The  political  organisation  of  Novgorod  dates  from  the 
ninth  century,  but  at  the  close  of  this  ^entury  Kiev  became 
the  capital  of  the  Russian  realm.  The  subsequent  develop- 
ment of  Novgorod  was  comparatively  independent,  and  it 
later  became  a  powerful  northern  repubUc,  whose  territories 
in  the  twelfth  century,  when  Kiev  grew  weak,  extended  to  the 
White  Sea  and  across  the  Urals. 

From  Kiev  the  Russians  were  in  touch  with  the  Greeks, 
while  across  the  Caspian  they  came  in  contact  with  the  advancing 
Arabs.  Further,  and  in  especial,  they  had  to  contend  with 
nomadic  tribes,  the  Khazars,  the  Pechenegs,  and  the  Polov- 
zians.  Kiev  was  able  to  defend  itself  against  these  peoples, 
but  it  succumbed  to  the  Tatars,  in  whose  onslaught  against 
the  Russians  the  nomad  tribes  were  broken  up. 

In  addition  to  these  Asiatics,  the  Russians  of  Novgorod 
and  Kiev  had  the  Finns  as  neighbours.  Before  long,  too,  they 
had  to  maintain  themselves  against  the  Lithuanians,  and  ulti- 
mately against  the  Slavonian  Poles. 

The  first  princes  of  Novgorod  and  Kiev  whose  names  appear 
in  the  ninth-century  chronicles  are  stated  by  the  "  Normanists  " 
(basing  their  views  upon  Nestor's  chronicle  and  other  data) 
to  have  been  Norsemen — Varangians.  The  **  Slavists,"  on 
the  other  hand,  contend  that  these  princes  were  Slavs.  It  is 
certain  that  the  state  of  Novgorod  existed  before  the  arrival 
of  the  three  Variag  brothers  Rjurik,  Sineus,  and  Truvor;  but 
it  is  uncertain  how  this  state  originated,  whether  these  princes 
were  the  first,  whether  they  had  a  numerous  following,  and 
how  soon  they  became  Russified. 

Other  Russian  towns  besides  Novgorod  appear  to  have 
been  occupied  by  Swedish  Varangians.  Among  these  was 
Kiev,  which  was  occupied  twice  at  least,  for  Oleg,  a  successor 
of  Rjurik,  seized  Kiev  from  the  Norse  princes  Askold  and  Dir. 
Subsequently  we  are  told  that  princes  who  were  established 
in  Kiev  summoned  Norse  followers.  In  this  connection,  too, 
the  question  arises  when  and  how  the  dominion  of  Kiev  was 
founded  in  the  south,  whether  there  was  a  Russian  realm  in 


kv 


the  south  before  Oleg's  occupation  of  Kiev,  and  if  so,  where 
that  realm  was  and  how  long  it  endured. 

There  is  no  apriori  improbability  in  the  contention  that 
during  the  ninth  century  Russian  regions  peopled  by  Slavs 
and  Finns  were  ravaged  by  Swedish  vikings.  During  this 
same  period,  the  Norsemen  conquered  Pans  (for  the  first 
time  in  845),  invaded  England  (836),  and  occupied  numerous 
places  on  the  coasts  of  the  North  Sea  and  the  Mediterranean, 
estabUshing  their  dominions  in  Frisia,  Italy,  and  Spam.  Nov- 
gorod  and  Kiev  were  equally  accessible. 

It  is  possible,  however,  that  the  first  Norsemen  to  enter 
Kiev  came,  not  from  the  north,  but  from  the  south.     In  the 
fifth  and  sixth  centuries,  the  Herulians,  a  Teuton  tnbe   were 
settled  on  the  sea  of  Azov,  and  may  have  made  tha^^y  ^^f  f^ 
to  Kiev.     Further,  it  may  be  that  these  southland  Teutons 
bore  the  name  of  Ros,  and  that  "  Russia  "  ongmated  on  the 
sea  of  Azov.     All  these  things,  and  many  others,  are  possible 
But  hitherto  neither  the  interpretation  of  the  scanty  histoncal 
records  nor  the  etymological  study  of  such  descrip  ions  as 
have  come  down  to  us,  can  warrant  any  definite  condu^^^^^^^^ 
The  Varangian  problem  would  have  been  ignored  here  were 
it  not  that  it  bulks  so  largely  in  the  historical  disputes  be  ween 
the  Slavophils  and  their  opponents.    The  mmglmg  of  nations 

Fin^apSied  to  the  Swedes  ;  this  word  is  itselt  No^^  -^^^>S»f4„  ^^.T^o 
but  the  Finns  imagined  it  to  be  a  nabonal  narne^  Joined  L  the  nrn>?  of  the 
the  Swedish  Norsemen,  the  Varangians,  and  had  ""^'''^f^  ^.  ""^"^".^  gi^vs 
Russians  after  the  amalgamation  of  these  N°«^-"<^n  .»■'**?  ^^orSy 

descent ;  and  was  ultimately  transferred  t°  ^^^  */"  °*  ^f  „^<i  by  the 
expanding  realm.  I  do  not  ^""^  ^°Z°' '"^f'Z.^  Ih^vJ^Z  wert  judg- 
Byzantines  has  any  ronnection  w  th  thjs  ^J,^  R«.  '  ^HontenUon  o  the 
ment  to  offer  upon  these  etymologcal  P™"X;^"*^*to  2  ill  supported. 
••  Slavsts  •■  that  the  name  Rus'  .s  of  Sl^vongin  appear  to  me^iJP^ 
Readers  desir.ng  further  informat^n  regarding  ♦he  "»«™"^  f^""  ^  ^^^^^.^ 
linguistic  conditions  of  the  ^^^^^  ^f^^^^^^.^'^Z  X^S^^lToU.r.s. 
with  the  history  of  this  penod  and  t^  f ',,1  the  orientaUst  "  Osteuropaische 
Should  consult  the  i„struc«ve  -rU  o«u^,  *-rjen^^stj^  ..p^^^^Msche 

S^u'di^nl^fctUlde^'i^und  X  jahfhunderts"  (circa  840^40).  .903.  PP- 

346-   353.  an<i  382. 
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and  races  has  important  bearings  upon  the  origins  of  Kiev 
and  Novgorod.  It  is  unquestionable  that  Finnish  and  other 
European  and  Asiatic  racial  elements  enter  into  the  com- 
position of  the  Russian  people,  but  it  is  to-day  impossible 
to  ascertain  with  anything  approaching  precision,  when,  whence, 
and  how  these  interminglings  and  Russifications  occurred. 
In  the  present  state  of  research  it  is  extremely  hazardous 
to  make  extensive  use  of  theories  of  race  and  nationaUty  to 
explain  the  characteristics  of  Kievic  Old  Russia. 

As  far  as  the  epoch  we  have  been  considering  is  concerned, 
no  clear  hght  has  hitherto  been  thrown  upon  the  distinction 
between  Great  and  Little  Russia.  The  term  "  Little  Russia  " 
makes  its  first  appearance  in  fourteenth-century  documents. 
It  is  uncertain  when  and  how  the  linguistic  separation  of  the 
Little  Russians  occurred  ;  and  we  are  quite  unable  to  determine 
when,  how,  and  to  what  extent  the  Little  Russians  underwent 
anthropological  and  ethnological  differentiation  from  the  Great 
Russians.  It  is  possible  that  the  Lithuanians,  the  Poles,  and 
some  of  the  Czechs  (Aryan  and  direct  Slavic  stocks),  have 
'had  a  racia]  influence  upon  the  Little  Russians — but  these 
are  mere  speculations.  The  differences  in  character  between 
the  Great  Russians  and  the  Little  Russians  are  an  actual  fact, 
like  the  analogous  differences  between  northerners  and 
southerners  in  many  nations  occupying  extensive  tracts  of 
territory  ;  but  it  remains  uncertain  whether  climatic  influences, 
the  character  of  the  soil,  and  the  methods  of  agriculture,  have 
had  more  to  do  or  less  to  do  with  the  differentiation  of  the 
two  stocks  than  4  hypothetical  racial  divergence. 

It  is  certainly  possible  that  the  distinction  between  Kiev 
and  Novgorod  in  these  earhest  days  was  in  some  way  related 
to  the  distinction  between  Little  Russians  and  Great  Russians. 
GruSevskii,  the  historian  of  Little  Russia,  regards  the  Antes 
as  the  ancestors  of  the  Little  Russians. 

This  indefiniteness  is  manifest  in  another  direction.  In 
speaking  of  the  earliest  epochs,  the  terms  Slav  and  Russian 
are  apt  to  be  used  as  if  they  were  interchangeable.  It  is 
generally  assumed,  in  the  case  of  the  Russians  as  in  the  case 
of  the  other  Slav  nations  of  to-day,  that  in  this  remote  period 
no  notable  differentiation  had  taken  place  among  the  Slavs. 
For  the  nonce  the  assertion  is  unproved.  It  may  be  true  that 
in  prehistoric  times  the  Slavs,  Uke  the  Teutons,  etc.,  were  a 
unitary  race  with  an  integral  type  of   civilisation ;    but  we 


do  not  know  how  long  ago  this  may  have  been,  or  when  and 
how  the  differentiation  between  the  various  Slavic  stocks 
began.  This  much  seems  clear,  that  in  the  ninth  century 
differentiation  was  already  far  advanced. 

In  this  connection  it  is  unfortunately  essential  to  touch 
upon  the  question  of  the  so-called  primitive  home  and  primi- 
iive  condition  of  the  Slavs,  it  being  premised  that  by  the  term 
"primitive  home"  we  are  to  understand  the  last  region 
in  which  the  Slavs  existed  as  a  unified  stock.  The  latest 
researches  suggest  that  this  region  lay  northward  of  the  Car- 
pathians, between  Warsaw  and  Cracow  on  the  one  hand  and 
Chernigov  and  Kiev  on  the  other.  From  this  region,  migrations 
may  be  supposed  to  have  started  in  the  second  century  of  the 

Christian  era.  -  .  .         .       xt,  x  ^i 

If  this  view  be  correct,  if  the  alternative  view  that  the 
unified  Slavs  had  their  home  on  the  lower  Danube  or  elsewhere 
be  dismissed,  it  is  clear  that  the  Kievic  realm  may  have  contained 
the  primitive  Slav  population  ;  but  it  is  also  possible  that  the 
Slavs,  starting  their  migrations  from  Kiev  or  its  neighbourhood, 
may  have  returned  to  occupy  or  to  reoccupy  Kiev  after 
numerous  wanderings  and  when  many  centuries  had  elapsed. 

Nothing  can  be  said  here  regarding  the  civiUsation  of  the 
primitive  Slavs,  or  regarding  the  influence. exercised  on  them 
by  the  Celts,  the  Baltic  peoples,  etc.,  for  these  are  matters 
concerning  which  hypotheses  are  only  now  being  formulated. 

ii  Many  Slav  and  Russian  historians  have  described  the 
Russians  and  Slavs  of  earUer  days  (contrasting  them  with  the 
Teutons  and  the  Latins)  as  unwarUke,  as  people  of  pacific 
and  doveUke  nature,  and  as  democratic  lovers  of  freedom.  It 
is  true  that  eariy  German  and  Byzantine  writers  who  made 
acquaintance  with  the  Slavs  and  the  Russians  bear  witness 
to  their  love  of  Uberty  and  to  the  gentleness  of  their  disposition. 
It  is  necessary  to  discriminate..  Unwarlike,  hberty  loving, 
pacific  and  democratic,  are  not  interchangeable  terms.  As 
far  as  concerns  the  idea  democratic,  we  must  remember  that 
when  used  by  a  Byzantine  writer  of  the  sixth  century  (Procopius) 
or  even  of  the  tenth  century  (Constantine  Porphyrogenitus) 
the  word  has  an  anarchistic  flavour-and  we  actually  find  that 
a  tendency  to  anarchism  has  been  ascribed  ahke  to  the  ancient 

and  to  the  modern  Slavs.  ,    „       ,  t 

For  the  remote  epoch  we  are  discussing  I  shall  make  use  of 

the  term  "  negative  democracy."    By  this  I  understand  the 
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condition  associated  with  the  absence  of  a  well^contrived 
poUtical  regulation  of  social  life  (this  is  not  to  say  that  ideas 
as  tp  such  regulation  had  never  been  considered)  ;  those  associ- 
ated with  the  impossibility  of  efficient  centralisation,  if  only 
because  the  ruler  has  not  sufficient  servants,  a  modem  might 
say  not  sufficient  policemen,  at  his  disposal ;  the  conditions 
associated  with  the  absence  of  suitable  and  firmly  estabUshed 
traditions.  The  resulting  freedom  was  that  of  the  so-called 
state  of  nature,  and  it  was  characterised  by  the  absence  of  the 
evil  institutions,  but  likewise  by  the  absence  of  the  good 
institutions,  of  a  more  finished  type  of  political  governance. 

On  the  whole,  however,  the  development  of  the  Old  Russians 
and  that  of  the  Old  Slavs  in  general  may  have  been  more 
closely  akin  to  the  development  of  the  Teutons  than  many 
Slav  authors  are  wiUing  to  admit. 

In  Kiev  and  in  the  oldest  Russian  cities  we  find,  in  addition 
to  a  free  population,  a  servile  and  a  semi-free  population,  both 
the  last-named  elements  being  likewise  Slavic.  In  Kiev  the 
peasantry  was  free.« 

The  existence  of  Old  Slav  and  Old  Russian  democracy  is 
by  some  deduced  as  an  outcome  of  agrarian  communism, 
being  considered  a  corollary  of  the  Russian  institution  known 
as  the  mir,  the  village  community,  and  of  the  occasional  existence 
of  the  family  community  (known  among  the  Serbs  as  zadruga). 
This  theory  has  been  advanced  by  the  Slavophils  and  the 
narodniki. 

The  earliest  historical  data  regarding  Old  Russia  may  be 
interpreted  by  the  analogy  of  the  primitive  institutions  obtaining 
among  other  Slav  and  Aryan  nations,  and  by  the  analogy  of 
the  primitive  conditions  contemporarily  existing  in  certain 
regions  of  Russia  (Siberia,  for  instance)  and  among  the  so-called 
primitive  peoples  inhabiting  various  regions  and  belonging 
to  divers  races.  By  these  considerations  we  are  led  to  suppose 
that  agrarian  communism  prevailed  in  Kievic  Russia. 

This  communism  was  of  a  negative  character.  It  must 
not  be  regarded  as  representing  the  communism  demanded 

»  The  semi-freeman  (zakup),  the  man  who  olfered  himself  for  purchase  or 
hire)  was  one  who  worked  for  a  peculium  or  for  some  service  extended  to  him  ; 
the  bondsman  (holop)  worked  for  his  lord  as  a  servile  dependent.  In  the 
remoter  ages  of  history  the  state  of  bondage  originated  mainly  through  capture 
in  war,  but  the  commission  of  certain  crimes  on  the  part*  of  a  freeman  might 
lead  to  his  becoming  a  bondsman  ;  later,  indebtedness  became  a  cause.  It 
need  hardly  b?  ^aid  that  the  condition  was  hereditary. 


by  modern  sociahsts  to  contrast  with  and  to  supersede  private  * 
ownership  and  capitalism.  It  is  not  a  higher  and  better  stage 
of  economic  and  social  development,  but  the  primitive  stage 
(I  by  no  means  suggest  the  first  of  all  stages)  of  fallowing,  the 
primitive  stage  of  landholding  in  accordance  with  which  land 
having  Httle  or  no  value  could  be  occupied  and  held  at  will 

as  res  nullius.  .  .  v^^i 

Like  the  soil,  the  dwellings  in  Old  Russia  were  of  httle 
value,  consisting  merely  of  wooden  shanties  and  wattle-and-dab 
huts,  such  as  were  practicable  in  the  forest-clad  plains.  The 
extensive  Russian  lowlands  were  therefore  defenceless  against 
hostile  inroads,  all  the  permanent  possessions  being  easily 
destroyed  by  fire.  It  is  true  that  the  attacking  parties,  and 
especially  the  inhabitants  of  the  steppes,  were  Ukewise  poorly 
equipped.  The  European  who  to-day  sees  the  Kremhn  for 
the  first  time  is  impressed  by  the  positively  childish  mode  of 
fortification  against  the  Tatar  hordes  of  cavalry. 

Owing  to  sparseness  of  population  and  continuous  danger 
of  hostile  attack  from  robber  horsemen,  it  was  absolutely 
indispensable  that  the  various  members  of  the  family  and  of 
the  tribe  should  co-operate  for  labour  and  for  defence.  The 
family  grew  to  become  a  tribe,  the  members  of  the  latter  re- 
maining for  a  time  aware  of  mutual  dependence.  Moreover, 
the  family  was  often  large,  for  the  pagan  Russians,  the  well- 
to-do  at  least,  practised  polygamy. 

The  soil  and  the  house  had  Uttle  value ;  but  for  strategic 
reasons  the  family  had  to  hold  rigidly  together;  an^  the 
primitive  Russian,  work-shy  Hke  the  members  of  all  other  races 
at  this  stage,  had  to  be  constrained  to  labour.  Consequently 
the  so-called  patriarchaUsm  was  anything  but  a  moral  and 
democratic  institution.  On  the  contrary,  it  was  a  means  of 
coercion,  consecrated  mainly  by  reUgious  ties— by  ancestor- 
worship  which  was  already  firmly  estabUshed  among  the  Slavs 

of  that  day.  .  n    t.'    -u-    ^ 

Thus  originated  agrarian  communism.  Such  objects  as 
had  value  (weapons,  for  example)  and  pretia  affectionis  were 
private  property  ;    so  were  the  dweUings  ;    so  was  everything 

except  the  soil.  ,      .  .  \^ 

This  communism,  therefore,  had  no  dominant  or  notable 
significance  for  the  society  of  that  day.  To  the  Old  Russians, 
the  prince,  the  boyar,  and  the  monastery,  with  the  pnvate 
possessions  of  these,  seemed  far  more  important  than  their 
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own  inconspicuous  doings.  To  the  tiller  of  the  soil,  the 
prince,  the  boyar,  and  the  monastery  were  an  example  and 
an  ideal.  In  Kievic  Russia,  therefore,  as  in  the  west,  the  palace 
of  the  prince  (above  all,  of  the  grand  prince)  and  the  city  were 
of  preponderant  importance,  strategically  and  politically, 
administratively  and  economically,  in  respect  alike  of  crafts- 
manship, industry,  and  commerce.  It  is  therefore  erroneous 
to  ascribe  to  agrarian  communism,  and  to  ancient  social  institu- 
tions in  general,  a  notable  moral  significance,  as  if  family  ties 
ajid  other  bonds  of  kinship  had  predominantly,  or  even  exclu- 
sively, determined  the  organisation  of  society. 

The  development  of  Russian  law,  of  civil  law  above  all, 
affords  unambiguous  proof  of  what  has  just  been  said.  During 
the  Kievic  epoch,  commercial  interests  became  so  outstanding 
as  to  secure  legal  formulation  to  a  far'greater  extent  than  did 
agricultural  interests.  It  was  not  until  towards  the  close  of  the 
Kievic  regime,  and  subsequently  in  Moscow,  that  legal  specifica- 
tions in  the  interests  of  agriculture  came  to  occupy  the  premier 
place.' 

iii.  Economic  relationships  are,  of  course,  largely  dependent 
upon  the  qualities  of  the  soil  and  upon  cUmatic  conditions. 
Primitive  agriculture  and  primitive  forestry  seem  prescribed 
by  nature  upon  the  boundless,  thinly  inhabited,  beforested 
plains,  whilst  fishery  is  similarly  prescribed  by  the  existence 
of  numerous  large  rivers  and  lakes.  Trustworthy  descriptions 
of  Old  Russian  agriculture  and  stock-farming  are,  however, 
not  forthcoming. 

The  direct  and  indireot  influence,  the  economic  and  strategic 

«  The  latest  researches  into  primitive  times  have  .shown  that  the  mir  and  the 
zadruga  existed  and  still  exist  in  the  most  varied  forms  and  among  the  most 
divers  people — among  the  Germans,  the  English,  and  the  French,  but  also  in 
India  and  Africa.      There  is  nothing  specifically  Slavic   about  the  mir.      The 
only  points  remaining  for  enquiry  in  this  connection  are  wherein  the  Russian 
mir  and  the  zadruga  may  have  differed  from  similar  institutions  elsewhere. 
Moreover  if  our  ideas  concerning  the  origin  of  the  state  and  other  institutions 
were  to  become  more  precise,  we  should  less  readily  content  ourselves  with 
such  schematic  and   unduly   generalised   concepts  as   "  patriarchalism  "   etc., 
and  we  should  undertake  a  more  accurate  analysis  of  the  individual  social  and 
historical  forces  that  were  operative.     The  inaccuracy  of  the  Slavic  theory  is 
further  shown  by  a  closer  analysis  of  the  mir.     MVe  cannot  point  out  too  often 
that  the  mir  is  not  identical  tliroughout  Russia.     It  exhibits  manifold  modifi- 
cations, which  present  its  economic    administrative,  and  legal  functions  in  a 
light  very  different  from  that  favoured  by  the  Slavophils  and  by  Haxthausen. 
In  North  Russia,  for  example,  apd  in  Siberia  we  see  the  mir  ia  its  older  and 
more  primitive  form. 


influence,  of  soil  and  climate  upon  the  character  of  the  inhabi- 
tants was  considerable,  and  remains  considerable  to-day. 
Much  of  interest  from  this  outlook  can  be  gleaned  from  descrip- 
tions in  Russian  hterature  and  from  the  accounts  of  Russia 
given  by  such  nonrussian  writers  as  Leroy-BeauUeu.^ 

iv.  As  early  as  the  ninth  century,  commerce  was  active 
•with  the  Teutonic  north,  with  Byzantium,  and  with  certain 
other  neighbour  nations.  Kiev  and  Novgorod,  situate  between 
the  developed  commercial  peoples  on  the  Baltic  and  the  Black 
Sea,  likewise  became  important  centres  of  transit  trade. 

In  Kiev,  therefore,  there  was  a  conspicuous  growth  of 
a  monetary  economy,  though  subsequently  in  Moscow  this 
economy  was  greatly  restricted. 

Oldtime  commerce,  that  of  Russia  at  any  rate,  must  not 
be  thought  of  as  sharply  contrasted  with  militarism.  Trade, 
or  to  be  concrete,  the  traders,  proceeding  by  land  in  caravans 
and  by  water  in  fleets  of  river-going  or  seaworthy  vessels, 
travelled  on  a  warlike  footing,  and  were  organised  for  war. 
The  trader  was  also  a  conqueror,  and  on  occasions  a  robber 
or  a  pirate.  Kiev  v^as  certainly  occupied  by  such  warlike 
"  traders  "  from  Novgorod,  and  thus  became  the  capital  of 

the  realm. 

The  first  development  of  the  state  and  of  civilisation  in 

general  took  place  in  fortified  towns.* 

V.  We  may  say,  in  conclusion,  that  political,  social,  and 
economic  conditions  in  Kiev  were  somewhat  unstable,  and 
that  correspondingly  the  evolution  of  Russian  law,  both  of 
public  law  and  of  civil  law,  displayed  a  certain  indefiniteness. 

t  A  coser  criticism  of  the  various  theories  is  requisite  :  o  the  opinion,  for 
example,  that  the  quaUties  of  the  soU  (as  in  the  marshy  fiats  of  the  primitive 
home)  or  the  pecuUarities  of  occupation  (agriculture)  rendered  the  Old  Russians 
unwarUke.  etc.,  whereas  the  Teutons  and  the  Turco-Tatars,  the  latter  as  horse- 
riding  nomads  of  the  deserts  and  the  steppes,  and  the  former  as  cattle  breeders 
and  consequently  milk  consumers,  were  in  respect  of  social  and  political 
development  superior  to  the  Slav  vegetarians.  Not  the  explanation  merely, 
but  the  alleged  fact,  appear  to  lack  adequate  proof.  It  is  possible,  for  example, 
in  relation  to  Old  Russian  economic  history,  to  point  to  the  significance  of  the 
chase  in  the  forest  rich  in  wild  animal  life,  and  of  fishery  in  waters  well  stocked 
with  fish.  It  is  beyond  question  that  a  notable  proportion  of  Old  Russians 
lived  by  the  chase,  and  that  this  occupation  must  have  had  an  influence  upon 
character.  For  a  considerable  period  the  trapping  of  beavers  was  widely  prac- 
tised. Many  men.  again,  procured  honey  and  wax  from  the  nests  of  wUd  bees. 
Doubtless  these  occupations  influenced  the  character  of  those  engaged  m  them 
— ^but  how,  and  to  what  extent  ?  ,      •£     .• 

«  Gorod  (town)  primarily  signified  a  fenced  or  fortified  place,  fortifications 
in  Old  Russia  being  constructed  principally  of  wood. 

a  VOL.  I. 
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The  importance  attached  in  earlier  times,  and  even  to-day, 
to  custom,  affords  additional  proof  of  this.  In  the  west, 
conditions  were  different.  Russia  had  no  legal  evolution 
corresponding  to  that  of  Rome  and  of  the  western  states  which 
carried  on  the  development  of  the  Roman  realm  and  adopted 
the  idea  of  the  Roman  imperium.  Kiev  was  not  so  directly 
connected  with  Byzantium  and  the  Byzantine  empire  as 
France  and  Germany  were,  connected  with  Rome.  Russia 
was  not  conquered  by  Byzantium,  nor  was  Russia  colonised 
by  Byzantium.  In  the  west,  as  early  as  the  close  of  the 
eighth  century,  with  the  aid  of  the  pope  and  the  hierarchy, 
Charlemagne  established  the  Roman  theocracy ;  but  the  adop- 
tion of  Christianity  by  Russia  did  not  occur  until  a  century 
later.  At  the  end  of  the  tenth  century  there  was  a  school 
of  law  at  Bologna  where  year  after  year  during  the  middle 
ages  jurists  were  trained  to  the  number  of  many  thousand  ; 
but  in  the  Russia  of  that  day  there  were  only  the  Greek  hier- 
archs  and  monks  to  exercise  a  trifling  and  indirect  influence 
upon  the  development  of  legal  institutions.  There  was  in 
Europe  a  legal  continuity  which  was  lacking  in  Russia. 

Owing  to  the  comparative  indefiniteness  of  their  juristic 
concepts,  the  Russians  have  often  been'undeservedly  reproached 
with  anarchism  and  with  incapacity  for  the  founding  and 
maintaming  of  states. 

vi.  The  prince  with  his  retainers  constituted  the  political 
centre,  and  administration  was  predominantly  militarist  at 
the  outset.  This  was  brought  about  by  the  foreign  origin 
of  the  rulers,  by  the  warlike  character  of  the  neighbouring 
peoples,  and  by  the  hostile  inroads  of  the  barbarians. 

The  prince  was  not  a  solitary  personality  ;  he  had  brothers, 
a  numerous  family,  and  in  accordance  with  ancient  Russian 
custom  all  male  children  ranked  equally  as  heirs.  In  con- 
formity with  this  custom,  we  find,  in  the  sphere  of  political 
power,  either  a  temporary  regime  of  all  the  brothers  and  of 
the  more  closely  related  agnates  and  cognates,  or  else  a  parti- 
tion of  the  realm  into  minor  princedoms.  In  either  case 
there  resulted  an  evolution  of  the  idea  and  the  institution  of 
supreme  sovereignty — grand  princedom.  Despite  the  equality 
of  prestige  which  is  characteristic  of  equality  of  inheritance, 
here,  as  universally,  age  and  experience  claimed  their  rights.  To 
put  the  matter  in  legal  terminology,  seniority  developed,  not  at 
this  stage  precisely  distinguished  as  majorat  and  primogeniture. 


The  grand  prince  of  Kiev  was  an  absolute  monarch.  His 
throne  was  supported  by  the  boyars,  the  aristocratic  caste, 
from  among  whom  he  formed  a  council,  the  duma  of  boyars. » 
After  their  conversion  to  Christianity,  the  princes  took  the 
hierarchy  into  their  counsel  as  well.  In  the  towns,  which 
in  Old  Russia  as  in  the  west  were  the  strategic  centres,  there 
existed  in  addition  a  popular  assembly,  the  vUe  (folkmote). 
In  Novgorod  alone  did  this  body  flourish;  elsewhere  the 
institution  proved  incapable  of  development  and  ceased  to 
exercise  any  influence. 

vii-  Moscow  replaced  Kiev.  From  the  twelfth  century 
onwards  the  Kievic  realm  was  threatened  more  and  more 
seriously  by  external  enemies.  Inadequately  consolidated, 
it  was  attacked  from  the  south  and  the  east  by  Mongol  and 
Turanian  nomadic  tribes ;  Poles,  Lithuanians,  and  Germans 
pressed  in  upon  the  west  and  the  north  ;  the  Finns  constituted 
a  hostile  element  against  the  Russians.  Kiev  ceased  to  be 
the  capital  of  the  grand  princedom  (1169).  After  the  middle 
of  the  twelfth  century  the  realm  broke  up  into  a  number  ot 
principalities,  whose  mutual  struggles  for  supremacy  so  greatly 
lessened  the  resisting  power  of  the  loose  Russian  federation 
that-  it  proved  unable  to  withstand  the  Tatar  onslaught 
In  1223  Russia  passed  under  Tatar  suzerainty,  which  endured 
for  two  and  a  half  centuries,  till  1480.     In  1240   Kiev  was 

destroyed  by  the  Tatars.  ^^      -  .      j 

From  the  north  and  the  north-west,  Russia  was  hard 
pressed  by  the  Swedes,  and  also  by  the  Livonian  order  of  the 
Brethren  of  the  Sword  (founded  1202) ;  and  soon  afterwards 
bv  the  Teutonic  Knights,  who  in  1225,  proceeding  from  Tran- 
sylvania, had  settled  on  the  Vistula  and  in  1237  absorbed 
the  Uvonian  order.  Lithuania  Ukewise  underwent  central- 
isation towards  the  middle  of  the  thirteenth  century,  threatened 
Russia,  and  conquered  certain  Russian  territories.  In  1386 
Lithuania  was  united  with  Poland ;  South  Russia  and  West 
Russia  were  annexed  by  Lithuania. 

I  PnV^Wn  orieinaUv  signified  "  warrior."  the  boyars  being  military  retainers 
I  Bojarin  o"g;"^"y^^  ^^^  ^^^^  came  to  denote  the  landowning  subjects 

o  th^princ;  ^e  m' mbe's  ^^^^^^^  aristocracy,  who  monopoU.ed  the  highest 
of  the  P"^f  •  "'^J^^-'^^^ation  ol  the  word  from  holjarin,  itself  a  derivative 
offices  of  state.  J^^  f;y?"^f?.\etter.''  holjarin  thus  signifying  "  optimate." 
^i^^^Sthfl^t  o-n  cj^i^n^nicL  a.^^^ 

l^^^r^^^T:^^  J::/™cern  Slav  tongues  .n;  J  signifies 
•'  priest." 
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At  the  end  of  the  thirteenth  century  the  principality  of 
Moscow  was  founded  by  Daniel  AleksandroviC  (ob.  1303). 
His  son  Jurii,  who  was  married  to  the  khan's  sister,  became 
grand  prince.  Jurii's  successors  outsgared  the  other  princes, 
and  Moscow  was  able  to  centralise  the  Russian  petty  realms. 
Ivan  Kalita  (1328-1341)  "gathered  together  the  Russian 
territories,"  and  Moscow  became  the  metropolitanate  ;  Dmitrii 
Donskoi  (1363-1389)  established  primogeniture,  and  his  son 
Vasilii  (1389-1425)  reigned  as  first  hereditary  prince.  After 
the  death  of  Vasilii  there  occurred  the  final  struggle  between  the 
advocates  of  primogeniture  and  those  of  seniority,  and  from 
1450  the  rule  was  established  that  the  succession  should 
be  willed  to  the  eldest  son.  Moscow  became  a  hereditary 
monarchy,  absorbed  the  princedoms,  threw  off  the  Tatar 
yoke  in  1480  and  at  length,  in  1523,  united  Russian  territories 
into  a  powerful  realm.  Muscovy  was  better  able  to  resist 
the  newly  established  Mongolian  khanates  of  Kazan  and 
Crimea  than  she  had  been  able  in  earlier  days  to  withstand 
the  great  Golden  Horde. 

At  the  opening  of  the  fifteenth  century  the  primitively 
patriarchal  regime,  which  as  the  dynasties  had  grown  had 
taken  the  form  of  petty  principalities,  finally  gave  place  to 
a  centralised  state  consciously  based  upon  public  law.  This 
development  secured  political  e3q>re3sion  in  the  legal  fiction 
that  Grand  Prince  Ivan  III,  on  his  marriage  in  1472  with  the 
daughter  of  the  last  Palaeologus,  had  received  from  Constanti- 
nople the  headship  of  the  Byzantine  empire.  Muscovy 
now  adopted  the  two-headed  Byzantine  eagle  as  its  escutcheon, 
but  not  until  the  following  century,  in  the  year  1547,  did  John 
IV,  the  Terrible,  assuming  the  title  of.  tsar,  have  himself 
crowned  as  successor  of  the  Caesars. 

In  such  brief  outline  may  be  recorded  the  historic  fact 
that  in  three  centuries  the  realm  of  Kiev  had  been  replaced 
by  the  realm  of  Muscovy.  Russian  historians  and  historical 
philosophers  have  propounded  the  most  manifold  theories 
to  explain  the  centralisation  of  Russia  by  Moscow. 

The  centralisation  of  Muscovy  is  made  more  comprehen- 
sible by  reference  to  the  parallel  development  of  all  European 
states.  WTiat  has  to  be  explained  is  how,  and  by  the  applica- 
tion of  what  energies,  Moscow  was  able  to  carry  out  the  work 
of  centralisation. 

In  the  first  place  it  remains  problematical  how  the  mutual 
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relationships  of  the  petty  principalities  and  how  the  relation- 
ships of  these  to  the  grand  prince  could  be  formulated  from 
the  outlook  of  constitutional  law.  Had  the  minor  princes  a 
sense  of  association  ;  did  this  sentiment  arise  out  of  racial  or  out 
of  family  considerations  ;  what  were  the  motives  of  union  ? 
It  is  asserted  that  the  territories  became  united  upon  a  federa- 
tive basis.  As  far,  however,  as  I  am  able  to  judge,  no  con- 
stitutionally organised  federation  ever  existed.  The  sense 
of  racial  kinship  was  not  strong  enough.  The  pnnces  regarded 
themselves  as  independent,  birt  the  general  danger  and  the 
common  need  led  from  time  to   time  to   a  loose  umfication 

based  upon  treaties. 

Nor  can  it  be  said  that  the  relationship  of  the  grand  pnnce 
to  the  minor  princes  was  analogous  to  European  feudahsm ; 
even  the  relationship  of  the  princes  to  the  boyars  was  not  f euda  . 

The  Tatar  yoke  (the  phrase  has  become  current)  is  still 
frequently  invoked  as  an  explanation,  and  was  unquestionably 
a  co-operative  factor,  although  to  a  less  notable  extent  than 
many  historians  assume.      It  is  asserted  that  in  face  of  the 
khans  the  minor  princes  were  all  reduced  to  an  equally  low 
level    and  that  this  contributed  to  unification.     We  are  told 
that 'the  mUitary   importance   of  the  prmces  was  increased 
by  the  struggle  with  the  Tatars,  the  boyars  and  the  veCe  (folk- 
mote)   being  correspondingly  weakened,   and  the  way  being 
thus  paved  for  a  centralising  absolutism.     The  khan  is  supposed 
to  have  allotted  the  title  of  grand  prince  to  whomsoever  he 
pleased  (in  actual  fact  this  title  was  assumed  by jnany  of  the 
minor  princes),  until  it  ultimately  remained  with  the  Moscow 
ruler       It   is   further   contended   that   the   Russians   learned 
much  from  the  Tatars  in  respect  alike  of  military  and  adminis- 
trative matters,  and  that  the  "  sof t "  Russian  character  was 
"  hardened  "  by  Tatar  mfluence-an  explanation  that  over- 
looks the  question  why  centralisation  was  effected  by  Moscow 

in  especial.  •  i_i    •  ri 

Indubitably  the  Tatar  supremacy  exerted  a  notable  influence, 
but  this  influence  was  not  decisive  in  the  spheres  of  pohtics, 
administration,  or  civilisation.  There  is  no  direction  in 
which  Tatar  rule  can  be  said  to  have  initiated  a  new  epoch. 
It  was  impossible  that  the  influence  of  the  Tatars  could  be 
profound,  "for  the  Russian  states  or  peoples  were  at  this  time 
widely  separated,  and  the  northern  territories,  that  of  Novgorod 
for  ii^tante,  were  ahnost  untouched  by  the  Tatars.    In  respect 
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of  culttire  and  economic  development  the  Tatars  were  by  no 
means  in  advance  of   the  Russians.      It  was  therefore  impos- 
sible for  them  to  exercise  a  strong  positive  influence  upon  the 
Russians,  and  it  may  rather  be  considered  probable  that  Russia 
exercised  a  civilising  mfluence  upon  the  Tatars.      We  must 
not  forget  that  the  Tatars,  at  the  time  when  they  first  came 
£    into  conflict  with  the  Russians,  were  not  as  yet  Mohammedans, 
but  were  pagans  who  showed  no  disincUnation  to  accept  Christi- 
anity.     Their  Mohammedanisation  came  later.      It  is  probable 
that  the  racial  and  national  influence  of  the  Russians  upon 
I  the  Tatars  was  considerable,   and   among   the   Tatars  there 
I  were  more    Tatarised    Slavs  than  there  were  Tatars    Hving 
^  among  the  Russians  of  that  day. 

None  the  less,  Tatar  influence  is  undeniable.  We  trace 
it  in  court  ceremonial,  as  in  prostration  before  the  tsars  ;  in 
administrative  Hfe,  for  in  territories  taken  from  the  Tatars 
slaves  were  not  freed ;  in  the  conduct  of  warfare ;  in  many 
barbarous ,  manners  and  customs  (Tatar  punishments,  such 
as  the  branding  of  criminals)  ;  and  in  the  adoption  of  Tatar 
words  into  the  Russian  language.  The  general  effect  of  Tatar 
rule  was  to  arrest  or  to  retard  Russian  development.  In 
I  my  opinion,  Polish  and  Lithuanian  influence  and  Swedish 
and  German  influence  were  of  greater  importance  than  Tatar. 
The  pressure  upon  Russia  from  the  north  and  the  north-west 
was  no  less  severe  than  the  pressure  from  the  east  and  the 
south-east.  Apart  from  the  strategic  reasons  rendering  unifi- 
cation against  these  enemies  advisable,  civiUsing  influences 
came  into  play.  In  respect  of  military  and  administra- 
tive concerns  there  was  far  more  to  learn  from  the  Teutonic 
Knights,  from  the  Swedes,  and  from  the  Poles,  than  from 
the  Tatars. 

When  this  pressure  from  the  north  was  superadded  to  the 
pressure  from  the  south  and  the  south-east,  the  poUtical  atten- 
L  tion  of  the  Russians  was  directed  towards  the  north,  towards 

the  sea.  Colonisation  moved  northwards  from  Kiev,  and 
to-day  Russian  colonisation  continues  to  move  towards  the 
north  and  the  north-east  (Siberia).  Frequently  conquest 
and  colonisation  have  moved  from  north  to  south,  the  north- 
lander  being  attracted  towards  the  wealthier  and  warmer 
southern  territories.  In  Russia,  too,  this  rule  was  exemplified 
but  with  modifications.  Norsemen  founded  Kiev,  or  at 
least  participated  in  its  foundation;    but  Kiev  was  subse- 
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quently  threatened  from  the  south  and  south-east  (by  the 
Pechenegs,  etc.),  and  thus  the  outflow  of-  Russian  energies 
was  directed  towards  the  north.  Northward  and  north- 
eastward lay  unoccupied  land,  and  this  therefore  was  the 
direction  of  voluntary  and  involuntary  colonisation.  It  was 
not  merely  the  pressure  of  the  Pechenegs  and  later  of  the 
Tatars  but  perhaps  even  more  the  oppression  of  the  petty 
princely  tyrants,  which  induced  the  Russian  population  to 
seek  refuge  in   the  north  and  the  north-east  and  to  found 

colonic*  in  these  regions.  .,     , 

Just  as  sovereignty  passed  from  Kiev  to  the  more  northerly 
situated  Moscow,  so  at  a  later  date  did  sovereignty  pass  yet 
further  northward  to  St.  Petersburg,  thence  to  centralise 
the  southern  regions  and  the  entire  land.  ,      ,  ^     *i. 

We  have  to  remember  that  at  this  epoch  the  land  to  the 
south  arid  east  of  Kiev  was  not  Slav  or  Russian,  so  that  here 
Tatar  rule  could  more  readily  be  established. 

Some  historians  draw  attention  to  the  distinction  between 
Little  Russia  and  Great  Russia,  suggesting  that  the  Great 
Russians  of  Moscow  were  more  energetic,  more  warhke,  and 
ruder  in  character,  when  compared  with  the  mhabitants  of 
Little  Russia,  who  were  of  gentler  disposition.  But  n^ional 
characteristics  have  not  as  yet  been  defined  with  sufficient 
precision.  Nor  must  we  forget  that  such  qua  ities  change 
and  that  they  themselves  stand  in  need  of  explanation  It 
is  questionable  whether  the  Kievic  Russians  already  exhibited 
the  characteristics  of  the  Little  Russians  of  to-day,  and  whether 
the  Muscovites  proper  then  possessed  the  qualities  they  now 
exhibit  It  is  obvious,  moreover,  that  energy,  courage  m 
war  and  roughness  of  disposition,  do  not  suffice  per  se  to  lead 
to  the  centralisation  of  a  great  realm,  and  that  a  certam 
amount  of  administrative  capacity  is  requisite  m  addition. 
We  have  to  remember  that  the  main  topic  of  consideration 
at  the  moment  is  not  the  Russian  people  but  the  Russian 

This  much  is  certain,  that  attempts  at  centralisation  were 
made  by  the  -princes  of  Kiev.  Vladimir  Monomachus  {1113- 
II2S)  united  a  considerable  portion  of  the  minor  principalities, 
whilst  in  Andrei  Bogoljubskii  (ob.  1174)  we  have  an  absolutist 
tsar  before  the  Moscow  tsars.  " 

Commerce  Ukewise  contributed  greatly  towards  the  unifica- 
tion of   Russia.     For  Kiev,  trade  with  economicaUy  more 
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developed  foreign  regions  was  already  of  great  moment.  In 
Muscovy  the  importance  of  trade  increased  in  proportion  as 
forests  were  cleared,  and  in  proportion  as  all  departments  of 
agriculture  experienced  a  comparatively  equable  development. 
The  existence  of  the  minor  principalities  was  fayourable  to 
the  general  spread  of  agriculture,  for  in^heir  individual  terri- 
tories the  princes  zealously  promoted  the  cultivation  of  the 
soil  and  the  settlement  of  peasants.  The  import  of  manu- 
factured articles  became  more  and  more  essential,  and  aUke 
for  the  importing  country  and  for  the  exporting  countries 
trade  was  more  lucrative  in  a  large  area  with  a  centraUsed 
and  unified  administration,  freed  from  tariff  hindrances  im- 
posed by  petty  states.  Just  as  in  Germany  the  customs  union 
was  estabhshed  before  the  political  unification  of  the  country, 
so  also  under  primitive  conditions  in  Russia  was  a  "  customs 
union  "  aimed  at  and  secured.  Trade  strengthened'  central- 
isation and  ccntraUsation  fostered  trade.  The  capital  and 
the  other  fortified  towns  promoted  commerce,  while  commerce 
in  its  turn  required  security  and  unity  in  matters  of  adminis- 
tration and  legislation.  In  particular,  miUtary  and  strate- 
gical needs  were  satisfied  by  trade,  and  the  development  of 
manufacture  began.  Commerce  had  likewise  to  satisfy  the 
numerous  courts,  with  their  demand  for  luxuries. 

A  notable  contributory  economic  cause  and  a  prerequisite 
to  centraUsation  was  the  diffusion  and  perfectionment  of 
agriculture,  which  in  Russia  more  than  in  other  countries 
signified  settlement.  Herberstein,  writing  as  late  as  the  begin- 
ning of  the  sixteenth  century,  observed  that  in  the  realm  of 
Muscovy  cereals  were  less  grown  than  elsewhere  in  Europe.' 

It  would  be  an  error  to  assume  at  the  outset  that  the  growth 
of  the  realm  of  Muscovy  was  promoted  by  the  co-operation  of 
all  the  factors  that  have  been  named.  To  prove  such  a  con- 
tention it  would  be  necessary  to  undertake  a  more  compre- 
hensive analysis  of  individual  factors,  to  study  the  varieties 
of  agriculture,  and  to  take  into  account  the  nature  of  the  soil, 
its  fertility,  its  water  supply,  etc. 

In  my  view,  the  decisive  centralising  force  of  Moscow  was 
to  be  found  in  the  dependence  of  the  grand  princes  upon 
the  church.      Grand  princely  absolutism  received  a  religious 

«  For  a  long  period  the  south  remajied  uncultivated  or  almost  uncultivated 
st'»ppe.  As  late  as  1690  the  Don  Cossacks  determined  to  slay  those  who 
desired  to  cultivate  the  soU. 


sanction  from  the  church,  and  from  the  patriarch,  the  head  of 
the  church. 

It  was  the  opposition  of  creed  against  the  Asiatic  east, 
and  still  more  the  opposirion  of  creed  against  the  west  and 
the  north-west,  CathoUc  at  first  and  subsequently  Protestant, 
which  developed  so  effectively  the  religious  and  ecclesiastical 
strength  ol  Moscow,  and  concurrently  its  pohtical  strength. 
Ecclesiastical  centraUsation  began  with  the  estabUshment  of 
the  Kievic  metropolitanate,  and  the  centrahsmg  process 
was   continued   by   Moscow   when   the   metropoUtanate   was 

removed  to  that  city.  . 

viii.  Centralisation  against  the  foreign  worid  signified  at 
the  same  time  a  rigid  centraUsation  at  home.      The  grand 
princes  became  absolute  monarchs,  tsars.      John  the  Terrible  s 
new  title  denoted  from  the  outlook  of  constitutional  law  that 
the  state  had  been  modified.      This  is  shown  by  the  fact  that 
on  the   extinction  of   the   Vladimir  dynasty  (1598)  ^t^^.  ^^ 
tsar  was  not  chosen  from  the  distinguished  house  of  Rjurik, 
but  was  none  the  less  readily  able  to  acquire  absolute  power 
The  minor  princes  had  already  weakened  the  strength  of 
their  boyars.      In  the  peUy  state  the  ruler  was  able  to  take 
more  energetic  acUon,  could  have  recourse  to  more  directly 
forcible  means,  than  could  the  grand  prince,  typical  in  this 
respect  being  the  weakening  of  the  boyars  in  Halicz.      Moscow 
carried  this  process  to  its  term.      But  even  during  the  reign 
of    John  the  Terrible  the  struggle  between  the  two  po^^^rs 
had  not  yet  come  to  a  close,  as  is  indicated  by  the  division 
of  the    state    into   boyarsland  and    tsarsland    {zems^ina    and 
opMnaV      Kurbskn's   revolt    against    John   shows   how   the 
descendants  of  the  princely  famiUes  were  incUned  to  regard 
themselves  as  the  equals  of    the  tsar.     The  final  victory  0 
the  tsar  over  the  boyars  was  due  to  the  evolution  of  the  great 
state  and  of  its  administrative  needs.      As  long  as  the  boyars 
stiU  retained  their  old  miUtary  importance,  the  prince,  the 
grand  prince,  even  the  tsar,  was  no  more  than  par  inter  pares. 
Owing  to  centralisation,  the  princely  famiUes  in  Moscow    as 
members  of  the  dynasty,  secured  a  position  superior  to  that 
of  the  boyars.     More  stress  was  laid  upon  the  boyars   obliga- 
tion to  service  ;  and  since  it  was  no  longer  possible,  as  m  the 
days  of  the  petty  princes,  for  a  boyar  to  transfer  his  allegiance 
from    one    sovereign    to    another,    service    became    less    free^ 
Primitively,  the  boyars  not  in  service  enjoyed  higher  prestige 
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than  those  in  service  (bojarin  signifying  free  landowner)  ;  but 
as  time  passed  the  power  of  the  serving  boyars  increased,  and 
therewith  their  prestige.  In  the  sixteenth  century  the  boyar 
had  already  become  a  greater  man  than  the  prince.  It  was 
in  the  tsar's  interest  to  restrict  the  princes  to  a  purely  honorary 
position,  whereas  those  who  directly  served  the  court  secured 
henceforward  higher  respect,  so  that  the  Russiay  term  for 
nobleman  was  dvorjanin,  "  courtier." 

It  was  impossible  that  the  centralised  great  state  should 
be  administered  by  the  monarch  alone,  and  the  sovereign 
therefore  sought  councillors  and  assistants  in  the  duma  of 
boyars.  The  ancient  council  of  boyars,  the  composition  of 
which  had  been  subject  to  frequent  changes,  became  trans- 
formed in  Moscow  into  a  species  of  permanent  council  of  state.* 

Owing  to  the  increase  in  business  it  became  necessary 
to  appoint  governmental  departments ;  while  scriveners,  ready 
writers  and  experts  in  customary  law,  were  also  essential, 
and  bore  the  title  of  dumnyi  djak,  secretary  to  the  council. 
The  secretaries,  whose  numbers  varied  from  four  to  fourteen, 
occupied  subordinate  positions  at  first ;  but  since  they  had 
continuously  to  work  as  delegates  to  the  duma,  they  became 
ministers,  as  it  were,  holding  important  posts.  Simultaneously 
the  membership  of  the  duma  increased,  and  a  differentiation 
of  official  duties  occurred.  Under  John  there  were  at  the 
outset  twenty-one  members,  whilst  under  Theodore  AleksSeviC 
there  were  one  hundred  and  sixty-seven.  During  the  seven- 
teenth century  the  department  of  justice,  in  especial,  under- 
went separate  development,  and  a  foreign  office  was  also 
established,  these  changes  affording  satisfactory  proof  of  the 
manner  in  which  the  position  of  the  tsars  had  become  consti- 
tutionally established.  The  prestige  and  importance  of  the 
Moscow  duma  is  indicated  by  the  fact  that  the  aforesaid  Theo- 
dore, in  the  year  1681,  abolished  the  old  system  in  accordance 
with  which  the  leading  posts  in  the  public  service  had  been 
filled  by  boyars  and  princes  in  conformity  with  the  dictates 
of  genealogical  trees — to  the  great  detriment  of  the  admin- 
istration in  general  and  of  mihtary  affairs  in  particular.  Thus 
did  the  first  Romanovs  found  the  bureaucracy. 

»  It  has  not  yet  been  ascertained  whether  and  to  what  extent  members 
of  the  duma  were  regularly  summoned  from  other  towns  and  from  ex- 
principalities.  We  must  on  no  account  in  this  connection  think  of  a  system 
of  popular  representation,  nor  had  the  duma  any  resemblance  to  a  general 

assembly  of  the  people 


In  Moscow  the  legislative  authority  was  entirely  in.  the 
hands  of  the  absolute  tsar,  but  the  work  of  the  executive 
(when  the  tsar  was  absent,  and  so  on)  necessitated  the  takmg 
of  many  decisions  by  the  duma  independently  of  the  tsar, 
the  boyars  being  commissioned  for  such  purposes  either  in 
psrpetuity  or  for  long  periods. 

In  the  year  1700  Peter  dissolved  the  duma  of  boyars,  but 
the  institution  persisted  in  fact,  for  Peter  had  to  make  use 
of  a  council.  It  consisted  at  first  of  members  directly 
appointed  by  himself,  but  owing  to  his  frequent  absences  the 
bureaucracy  was  strengthened,  the  duma  and  its  departments 
living  on  in  the  senate  and  in  the  governmental  colleges. 

The  centralisation  and  bureaucratisation  of  the  Muscovite 
state  led  to  th"e  development  of  a  species  of  feudaUsm.  Owmg 
to  the  prevalence  of  a  natural  economy  the  Moscow  sovereign 
could  more  frequently  bestow  land  as  a  reward  than  had  been 
possible  to  the  petty  princes  and  the  Kievic  grand  pnnce 
Centralisation  was  perfected  by  confiscating  the  estates  of 
refractory  and  obnoxious  princes  and  their  boyars,  the  serving 
boyars  and  princes  being  rewarded  with  gifts  of  land.  Thus 
side  by  side  with  the  inherited  family  estates  (votdtna),  analo- 
gous to  the  western  allodia,  there  grew  up  the  benefices  granted 

in  fief  by  the  monarch. >  .     -^     .-       x 

In  Russia,  enfeoffment  had  a  different  sigmfication  from 
what  it  had  in  Europe,  for  the  simple  reason  that  the  land 
was  here  less  cultivated  than  in  Germany  for  instance.  In 
the  west  the  Teutons  found  cultivated  lands,  already  prepared 
by  tillers  of  the  soil,  but  the  Russians  had  to  undertake  the 
first  tasks  of  cultivation,  those  which  the  Romans,  the  Celts 
and  the  western  Slavs  had  effected  before  the  Franks  appeared 
upon  the  scene.  In  Russia  the  soil  was  therefore  of  far  less 
value,  and  was  indeed  practically  worthless.  Subsequently, 
too  enfeoffment  in  Russia  remained  different  from  the  similar 
institution  in  the  west.  The  position  was  comparatively 
independent  of  scutage.  The  prince;s  retainer  was  freer 
and  could  transfer  his  services  from  one  prince  to  another, 
for  this  necessarily  followed  from  the  subdivision  of  sov- 
ereignty and  of  territory,  the  petty  princes  occupying  mutual 

.  Pomistie  signifies  land,  estate,  domain,  with  ^  ^^'^^^^'^''Z^l/^^^^ 
position :  from  this  is  derived  the  contemporary  term  pomiSU.,  landed  proprietor 
Which  lacks  the  connotation  the  word  had  in  Moscow, 
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relationships    very    different     from    those    which    obtained 
between  the  European  vassals  and  their  feudal  lords. 

The  development  of  the  executive  in  the  Muscovite  great 
state  led  to  the  abolition  of  that  general  assembly  of  the  people 
which  in  earlier  days  had  been  necessary  not  in  Moscow  alone 
but  in  other  towns  as  well.  In  Moscow  the  function  of  the 
veCe  lapsed  in  the  fourteenth  century,  and  m  the  other  towns 
the  vgCe  was  abolished  by  the  ^rand  princes  of  Moscow,  nota- 
bly in  Novgorod  in  the  year  1478,  and  in  Pskov  in  the  year 
1510— the  work  of  centralisation  being  thus  carried  through 
deliberately  and  with  foresight. 

Nevertheless  the  people  of  the  capital  possessed  here,  as 
everywhere,  certain  prerogatives,  especially  in  troublous 
times.  For  example,  as  late  as  the  year  1682  Teter  and  his 
brother  John  were  elected  by  the  (unorganised  !)  "  people  " 
under  the  leadership  of  the  patriarch. 

The  new  and  difficult  administrative  tasks  of  the  centralised 
great  state  called  into  existence,  side  by  side  with  the  duma, 
the  peculiar  institution  of  the  territorial  assembly  or  pro- 
vincial council  (zemskii  sobor).  The  first  zemskii  sobor  was 
summoned  by  John  the  Terrible- in  1566 ;  the  earUer  assemblies 
established  by  this  ruler  having,  it  may  be  presumed,  been 
purely  deliberative.      The  institution  persisted  only  until  1653. 

This  territorial  assembly  had  no  political  significance. 
It  met  purely  for  administrative  deliberations  on  the  part  of 
the  government  and  of  the  monarch.  It  had  no  legislative 
powers,  and  was  not  popularly  representative.  The  members 
of  the  assembly  came  together  as  private  persons,  so  that 
the  sobor  was  not  a  continuation  of  the  v6Ce.  The  outcome 
of  the  consultation  %vas  definitely  and- legally  formulated  by 
the  dumcT  and  the  monarch,  the  sovereign  deciding  for  him- 
self whether  and  to  what  extent  he  would  be  guided  by  the 
decisions  of  the  provincial  council.  Even  the  enlarged  duma, 
being  a  central  organism,  proved  inadequate  for  the  needs 
of  the  great  state.  Moscow  had  to  deal  with  matters  of  local 
administration,  and  this  was  the  origin  of  th*e  sobor.  The 
councillors,  on  their  return  home,  became  as  it  were  inspectors 
of  local  administration  or  local  instruments  of  the  executive. 
In  many  cases  the  territorial  assembly  had  to  support  the 
duma,  or  even  to  supersede  the  duma  when  that  body  was 
out  c»f  its  depth,  the  functions  varying  according  to  circum- 
stances.     KljuCevskii  maintains  that  the  sobor  consisted  of 


the  duma,  the  hierarchy,  and  the  higher  executive  officials  of 
Moscow,  together  with  the  serving  nobles  and  the  mercantile 
class.  On  one  occasion  only,  in  1613,  did  peasants  become 
members  of  the  sobor.' 

We  cannot  here  discuss  the  development  of  the  zemsku 
sobor  but  light  is  thrown  on  its  significance  by  the  circum- 
stance that  its  prestige  decUned  with  the  increasing  bureau- 
cratisation  and  Europeanisation  of  the  executive.  Under 
Tsar  Alexis  MihailoviC.  who  favoured  Europeanisation,  the 
importance  of  the  sobor  sank  to  zero,  and  by  this  ruler  the 
assembly  was  summoned  for  the  last  time  in  order  to  confirm 
the  annexation  of  Little  Russia.*  ^  .^        u 

It  remains  uncertain  whether  the  members  of  the  sobor 
were  nominated  by  the  monarch  or  whether  they  were  elected.- 
It  is  probable  that  they  were  nominated  or  invited  to  attend, 
and  that  when  elections  took  place  it  was  not  for  the  choice 
of  representatives  but  in  occasional  response  to  some  local 
need.  Attendance  at  the  sobor  was  not  an  honour  but  a 
dutv  and  was  felt  to  be  a  disagreeable  one,  seeing  that  the 
members  had  to  maintain  themselves  at  their  own  expense 
with  no  more  than  occasional  assistance  from  the  government 

If  some  of  the  successive  sobors  had  exceptional  pohtical 

significance,  this  arose  from  the  ^^'^'''f^^''''^Y^^^^\^Zl 
when  they  were  summoned,  and  was  frequently  dependent 
upon   a  state  of   indecision   and  perplexity.     For   example 
the  sobor  of  1584  elected  Theodore  IvanoviC  to  the  throne, 
and  the  first  Romanov  was  elected  by  the  sobor  of  1613. 

Apart  from  the  consideration  that  the  sobor  did  not  meet 
regularly  year  by  year,  but  was  summoned  merely  on  excep- 
tional  occasions,  it  had  just  as  Uttle  in  common  wit^i  -nsti- 
tutionaUst  assemblies  as  had  the  European  estates  and  each 
individual  sobor  varied  in  its  organisation  m  accordance  mth 
the  tasks  vnth  which  it  had  to  deal  and  the  circumstances 

.  Certain  h  storians  contend,  erroneously,  that  at  all  the  assemblies  the 

'^Tte:.ZTeZ:^  Pet^r":  bro^LtSLd  a  land  of  sobor  on  two 
o.:^t:^:^^s..e  no  -^ -^  -Ube^tlv^^^^^^ 
the  discussion  of  special  questions.     Their  members  were  arawu 
'SL^':Sy  Which  could  -PPl^^^^^^^^^  - 

examp'e    peasants  were  ^^J^^^^/^pXTh^  Great,  desiring  the  condem- 
reform  of  taxation.  .^^  the  year^09«  i-e  responsibility,  con- 

nation  of  his  sister  Sophia,  but  wismng  ^0^''**"'=  i'         ,,  -,_-5-s     This  sobor 
voked  an  assembly  whose  members  were  drawn  from  all  classes,     inis  sodo 

was  the  last  of  its  knd. 
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under  which  it  was  convened.  Thus,  though  the  sobor  of 
1648  was  organised  bicamerally,  the  resemblance  to  the  con- 
stitutionalist bicameral  system  was  purely  superficial. 

*  ix.  Concurrently  with  the  increase  in  power  of  the  grand 
princes  of  Moscow  and  with  the  centralisation  of  the  great 
state,  there  occurred  a  change  in  the  position,  not  of  the 
aristocracy  alone,  but  also  of  the  rest  of  the  population,  and 
in  especial  of  the  peasants. 

At  first,  in  Moscow  as  in  Kiev,  the  peasant  was  for  the 
most  part  free  ;  but  in  comparison  with  the  aristocrat  he  was 
the  disregarded  "  little  man,"  or  "  mauling,"  this  being  the 
literal  signification  of  the  word  midik.  "  Black  people " 
is  the  other  characteristic  term  used  already  in  early  days 
at  Moscow  to  denote  the  peasantry  or  special  classes  of  that 
order.  The  official  designation  for  the  peasant  is  krest'janin, 
meaning  literally  the  anointed  or  christened  person. 

In  Moscow,  too,  as  in  Kiev,  in  addition  to  free  peasants, 
there  existed  serfs  and  semi-free  peasants ;  but  with  the 
centralisation  of  the  princedoms  the  social  status  of  the  serfs 
underwent  a  change.  Capture  in  war  no  longer  provided  so 
many  bondsmen  as  in  the  days  when  the  principalities  were 
perpetually  at  feud.  Economic  need  now  became  the  most 
potent  and  decisive  cause  of  serfdom,  the  indebted  peasant, 
voluntarily  in  many  cases,  accepting  a. state  of  bondage  vis- 
i-vis  the  wealthy  lord.  From  the  end  of  the  fifteenth  century 
onwards  there  came  into  existence  in  Muscovy  what  was 
known  as  kabal-serfdom  (kabalnoje  holopslvo),  kahala  being 
the  Tatar  word  for  indebtedness.  The  debtor  worked  in 
order  to  pay  the  interest,  but,  the  capital  charge  remaining 
unreduced,  the  debtor  was  bond  for  life,  and  so  were  his 
children.  Towards  the  middle  of  the  seventeenth  century, 
when  repeated  scarcity  of  food  had  much  degraded  the  peasants 
of  Muscovy,  it  frequently  happened  that  impoverished 
and   hungry  peasants    voluntarily  renounced   the   status    of 

freedom. 

Centralised  administration  completed  what  economic  con- 
ditions had  begun,  the  influences  of  national  economics  being 
superadded  to  those  of  domestic  economics.  The  new  state 
needed  money,  the  thinly  peopled  land  required  labour,  the 
army  demanded  soldiers,  and  thus  it  was  that  the  peasant 
who  had  hitherto  been  privileged  to  change  his  lord,  became 
*'  bound  "  to  the  soil.    Prikrepknie,  the  state  of  being  bound. 


is"  the  Russian  term  for  villeinage  and  bondage  to  the  soil, 
but  also  for  serfdom,  the  fuller  development  of  villeinage. 

In  1597,  Boris  Godunov  finally  established  villeinage  as 
a  legal  institution.  As  regent,  the  clever  boyar  was  keenly 
alive  to  the  economic  interests  of  his  order  and  of  the  church 
(the  monasteries).  The  peasant  must  be  more  efficiently  ex- 
ploited by  his  lord  and  by  the  state,  and  he  was  therefore 
deprived  of  the  right  to  transfer  his  services. 

The  question  how  and  when  serfdom,  strictly  speakmg, 
was  introduced  has  not  been  fully  answered  by  Russian  his- 
torians and  jurists.      I  do  not  believe  that  the    institution 
originated  through  direct  legislative  procedure,  and  m  con- 
sequence of    state    intervention.      It  was  a  gradual  develop- 
ment.    Codification  served  merely  to  give  a  legal  warrant  to 
what  already  existed,  though  doubtless  thenceforward  evolu- 
tion   having   become  deliberate,   advanced  with  more  rapid 
strides.    Among  numerous  explanations,  I  would  lay  especial 
stress  upon  the  poHtical  and  administrative  centralisation  of  the 
new  state,  and  would  point  to  the  parallel  evolution  of  the 
nobiUty  and  the  peasantry.      In  Kiev  the  nobleman  was  a   , 
free  servant  of  the  prince,  just  as  the  peasant  was  a  freeman  ; 
both  had  the  right  of  free  movement ;    the  nobleman  could 
leave  his  prince  to  take  service  with  another  ;    the  peasant 
could  transfer  himself  at  will  to  work  for  another  lord,  or  to 
become  a  colonist.      In  Muscovy  free  service  came  to  an  end ; 
the  nobleman  was  gradually  "  bound "  to  service,  until  at 
length  he  became  transformed  into  the  bureaucrat.      Sunul- 
taneously  the  free  peasant  was  tied  to  the  soil.     The  prince 
and  his   descendants  became  bureaucrats,   the   peasant   and 
his  children  became  villeins.      TEis   peculiar  political  process 
did  not  come  to  an  end  with  the  year  i597-      Under  the  second 
Romanov,  contracts  between  peasants  and  their  lords  received 
national  recognition    in  that  the  duties  of  the  peasant  were 
inscribed  on  the  public  rolls  and  were  officially  regulated. 

The  consequences  of  the  new  situation  soon  became  clear 
to  the  peasantry.  Under  the  leadership  of  the  bold  Sten  ka 
Razin,  a  Cossack  and  proletarian  revolution  was  organised 
in  1670.  Peter  and  his  descendants  increased  the  bondage 
of  the  peasants  to  actual  serfdom,  the  peasant  becommg 
personally  dependent  upon  his  lord.  It  is  true  that  simul- 
taneously Peter  bureaucratised  the  nobiUty  more  thoroughly 
than  before,  making  service  obligatory  upon  the  nobles. 
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Serfdom  and  the  disappearance  of  free  service  give  expres- 
sion to  the  fact  that  the  Russians  in  Muscovy  had  become 
a  settled  population,  this  being  itself  connected  with  their 
absolute  and  relative  increase  in  numbers.  The  peasant's 
lack  of  freedom  was  not  everywhere  the  same  either  in  fact 
or  legally.  The  state  of  Moscow  owned  enormous  areas  of 
land,  both  tilled  and  untilled.  The  peasants  upon  the  state 
or  crown  lands  and  upon  the  private  property  of  the  tsars 
had  a  position  which  naturally  differed  in  some  respects  from 
that  of  the  peasants  upon  the  boyar's  estates,  for  the  relation- 
ship of  the  tsar  to  the  boyars  was  reflected  in  the  relationship 
between  the  boyars  and  the  peasants.  Legislation  was  more 
directly  concerned  with  the  peasants  on  the  crown  lands. 
As  time  passed,  the  distinction  between  the  two  categories 
was  legally  formulated,  the  main  difference  being  that  the 
peasants  on  the  crown  lands  were  comparatively  well  to  do. 
Similarly,  the  peasants  upon  large  estates  were  better  off 
economically  speaking  than  those  on  small  estates,  for  the 
small  landlord  tended  to  satisfy  his  aristocratic  needs  by 
means  of  the  more  vigorous  oppression  of  a  restricted  number 
of  peasants. 

The  differences  found  expression  also  in  the  nature  of  the 
burdens  imposed.  The  corvte  (bar§dina,  from  hojavUina, 
boyar  service),  perhaps  chronologically  the  primitive  form 
of  service,  was  harsher  than  the  natural  or  monetary  burden 
(ohrok,  rent),  which  was  general  upon  the  crown  lands.  The 
latter  form  permitted  a  certain  freedom  of  movement.  The 
serf  could  go  to  the  town  to  seek  work  there,  and  could  engage 
in  various  occupations,  becoming  a  craftsman,  a  trader,  etc. 
Not  infrequently  ^uch  a  serf  was  better,  off  than  his  lord. 

In  addition  to  the  serfs  there  were  semi-free  and  free 
peasants.  The  peasants  on  the  crown  lands,  as  already  ex- 
plained, were  freer  than  the  others.  Peasants  who  had  done 
well  in  service  or  who  had  acquired  means  were  free  in  actual 
fact,  and  in  many  cases  in  point  of  law  also.  From  the  six- 
teenth century  onwards,  that  is  from  the  time  when  serfdom 
was  definitively  established,  there  existed  a  special  category  of 
frontier  peasants  in  the  southern  and  eastern  parts  of  the  realm. 
These  were  enfeoffed  with  land  in  order  that  they  might  guard 
the  frontier,  their  feoffs  being  given  as  a  reward  for  zealous 
ser\dce,  and  their  holdings  of  land  becoming  in  course  of  time 
hereditary  private  property,  increasing  in  extent.    These  free 


peasants,  constituting  a  species  of  lesser  gentry  (they  were 
entitled  to  keep  serfs),  were  known  as  odnodvorcy,  one-farm- 
men,  that  is  individual  farm  men,  those  who  owned  their  farm 
buildings  and  land  individuaUy  and  not  communally.  When 
the  realm  extended  its  frontiers,  the  miUtary  duties  of  the 
odnodvorcy  lapsed.      In    Ukraine    the  Cossacks    had  similar 

functions.!  . 

Russian  serfdom  differed  from  European  serfdom  m  that 
the  earUer  mir  constitution  was  retained,  but  under  serfdom 
the  mir  and  its  agrarian  communism  acquired  a  different  legal 
and  economic  significance.  Owing  to  the  increasing  power 
of  the  grand  princes  and  the  tsars,  thQ  idea  became  current 
that  the  land  in  its  entirety  was  the  property  of  the  sovereign, 
the  usufruct  merely  being  ceded  to  the  landowners  and  through 
these  to  the  peasants.  In  actual  fact,  however,  the  land- 
owner possessed  the  soil  jointly  with  the  grand  pnnce,  the 
landowner  being  the  real  possessor,  not  merely  of  his  family 
estate  but  also  of  the  farms  of  his  peasants.  Thus  the  land- 
lord could  withdraw  a  peasant  from  the  community  or  intro- 
duce  a  peasant  into  the  community  at  his  own  will  and  pleasure. 

The  centraUsed  state  turned  the  mir  to  account  in  fiscal 
matters  by  raising  taxes  from  the  village  community  as 
a  whole  and  not  from  the  individual  peasant.  Through  this 
joint  responsibility  the  mir  became  more  firmly  established, 
and  was  endowed  with  a  certain  power  over  the  individual ; 
but  it  is  an  error  to  hold  that  the  mir  really  originated  out 
of  such  joint  responsibiUty.  Changes  in  agriculture  hkewise 
promoted  an  increase  in  the  power  and  prestige  of  the  mir 
With  the  steady  growth  of  a  settled  population  there  resulted 
an  increase  in  the  value  of  land,  although  there  was  not  as 
vet  any  scarcity  of  land.  In  the  sixteenth  century,  fallowing 
was  replaced  by  the  more  lucrative  triennial  rotation  of  crops, 
whereby  the  economic  value  of  the  soil  was  enhanced. 

Settlement    on    the    land    naturally   involved    numerous 

disputes,  and  these  had  to  be  settled  by  the  village  commumty. 

The  tsar  was  remot?,  and  his  servants  were  by  no  means 

•  close  at  hand.     Disputes  concerning  the  soil  could  be  most 

^  The  odnodvorcy  villages  have  here  and  there  in  course  of  time  "n^ergoj 
nartial  or  complete  conversion  into  viUage  communities.     In  the  Kursk  aa 
S^atlve  ^strict  the  odnodvorcy  have  continued,  for  the  most  ^.  to 
^  afsuch  to  the  present  day.     During  the  sixteentix  century  this  distnct 
fn  conjunction  with  Lose  of  Voronezh  Tambov.  Orlov.  etc..  constituted  the 
frontier  region.  ^  ^^^    ^ 
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conveniently  arranged  by  redistribution,  for  in  the  case  of 
illiterates  left  to  their  own  devices  there  were  no  court  rolls 
or  cadasters. 

Centralised  administration  brought  order  and  stability  into 
all  relationships.  The  earlier  freedom  was  at  an  end.  From 
the  fourteenth  century  onward  the  volost',  the  amalgamation 
of  several  village  communities,  replaced  the  individual  com- 
munity as  the  administrative  unit,  for  Moscow  had  not  servants 
enough  or  means  enough  to  deal  directly  with  each  village. 
The  volosts  in  their  turn  were  united  in  a  larger  unit  called 
the  circle,  which  was  placed  under  the  supervision,  and  properly 
speaking  under  the  rule  of  the  voevoda  or  waywode  (literally 
"  army  leader  "),  who  for  practical  purposes  concentrated  in 
his  person  the  entire  administration.  In  essence  the  admin- 
istration was  fiscal,  but  order  had  also  to  be  maintained  by 
force  of  arms. 

•  It  need  hardly  be  said  that  the  towns  and  their  inhabitants 
remained  exempt  from  serfdom,  except  that  the  serf  might 
seek  work  in  the  town ;  but  the  town  could  be  more  readily 
supervised  by  the  treasury  and  the  executive  in  general,  for 
it  was  often  the  seat  of  the  circle  authority.  The  definite 
segregation  of  the  peasants  as  serfs  involved  as  a  corollary  the 
segregation  of  the  other  estates.  The  realm  of  Muscovy  was 
organised  in  separate  estates  with  distinct  rights  and  privi- 
leges. There  were  four  principal  estates,  the  nobility,  the 
church,  the  burghers,  and  the  peasants.  Each  of  these  became 
subdivided  in.  course  of  time  into  classes  or  sub-estates.  In 
especial  did  this  subdivision  take  place  in  the  case  of  the 
burghership,  the  mercantile  class  coming  here  to  play  a 
dominant  role,  above  all  in  the  capital;  Owing  to  adminis- 
trative centralisation,  Moscow  became  the  principal  focus 
of  commerce  and  industry,  the  latter  being  still  extremely 
primitive  ;  but  there  were  certain  lesser  commercial  centres, 
such  as  Jaroslav,  Tula,  Smolensk,  etc. 

In  proportion  as  commerce  prospered  at  home  and  abroad, 
and  in  proportion  as  the  agricultural  development'  of  the  country 
matured,  the  natural  economy-  was  replaced  by  a  monetary 
economy,  and  the  ancient  feudalist  state  became  transformed, 
the  numerous  lesser  landowners  and  the  mercantile  class 
gaining  power  and  prestige  alongside  the  bureaucracy,  the 
military  officers,  and  the  hierarchy.  The  old  feudal  sub- 
divisions were  transformed  into  a  new  gradation  of  classes. 


This  process  of  internal  development  coincides  with  the 
period  of  persistent  confusions  and  revolutions  which  ensued 
upon  the  dying  out  of  the  successors  of  Vladimir,  disorders 
lasting  more  than  a  decade,  and  terminating  mainly  in  the 
victory  of  the  minor  aristocracy  and  the  wealthier  bourgeoisie. 
In  1613,  Michael  Theodorovie  Romanov,  chosen  from  the 
aristocracy,  was  elected  by  the  people,  that  is  to  say  by  the 
aristocratic  sobor,  with  some  assistance  from  the  discontented 
Cossacks.  His  father  Filaret,  the  patriarch,  ruled  for  fourteen 
years  (1619-33)  jointly  with  his  son  as  co-tsar,  and  the  position 
of  the  new  dynasty  was  thus  consolidated  by  the  full  authority 
of  the  church. 

§  2. 

THE  Russian  church  was  organised  from  Byzantium 
and  it  was  from  Byzantium  that  the  preponderant 
majority  of  the  Russian  people  received  Christianity.  Socially 
and  politically  and  in  respect  of  general  civilisation  the  Greek 
priesthood  and  hierarchy  were  considerably  in  advance  of  the 
Russians,  and  in  Old  Russia  therefore  the  social  institutions 
and  civilisation  which  the  Greeks  introduced  exercised  a 
notable  influence.  The  church  assumed  the  spiritual  leader- 
ship of  the  nation  and  became  the  educator  of  the  people. 
The  prince  remained  in  supreme  command,  but  the  pupils 
he  was  to  command  were  prepared  by  religious  education. 

From  the  ninth  century  onwards,  Byzantium  was  threatened, 
at  first  by  the  Slav  peoples,  but  before  long  also  by  Arabs  and 
Turks,  and  the  danger  was  a  spur  to  a  Christianising  policy, 
though  not  always  to  Christianisation.  In  Russia,  the  Byzan- 
tine hierarchy,  which  led  the  Russian  mission,  was  concerned 
from  the  very  outset,  not  with  religion  alone,  but  with  ecclesias- 
ticism  as  well.  The  Byzantine  church  was  a  mighty  social 
organisation,  and  consequently  acquired  in  Russia,  too,  great 
political  and  social  influence.  Sociological  explanations  of 
Old  Russia  are  apt  to  pay  far  too  little  attention  to  the  direct 
and  indirect  influence  exercised  upon  society  by  the  church. 
This  influence  is  far  from  inconsiderable  if  we  contemplate 
merely  the  suggestive  existence  of  the  firmly  established 
hierarchy  with  its  churches  and  monasteries.  In  addition, 
however,  it  was  not  long  before  the  church  in  Russia,  like  the 
Roman  church  among  western  nations,  came  to  exercise  a 
conscious  and  carefully  planned  political  and  social  influence, 
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for  it  was  introduced  into  Russia  as  a  state  church  and  operated 
throughout  in  this  capacity.  After  their  cfnversion  the 
Russians  were  educated  by  Greeks  who  had  deliberately  severed 
themselves  from  Rome.  Byzantium  had  been  ravaged  on 
several  occasions  by  the  pagan  Russians,  and  for  this  reason 
the  Christianisation  of  these  Slav  enemies  was  poUtically 
important,  all  the  more  because  the  Arabs  and  the  Turks, 
had  begun  to  encroach  upon  the  Byzantine  dominions.  The 
positively  draconian  subjugation  of  the  Bulgars  gave  a  striking 
demonstration  of  Byzantium's  attitude  towards  the  Slavs. 
We  must  not  forget  that  Byzantium  never  ceased  to  aim  at 
the  expansion  of  its  power.  It  is  sometimes  ignored  that 
at  the  time  of  the  Russian  conversion  the  eastern  Roman  empire 
embraced,  not  merely  Asia  Minor  and  the  Black  Sea  region, 
but  in  addition  considerable  domains  in  Italy  and  even  in 
Africa.  Down  to  the  day  of  destruction,  this  imperialist 
policy  was  never  abandoned  by  Byzantium,  and  it  was  a  policy 
in  which  the  patriarchate  of  Constantinople  collaborated. 

In  Kiev  the  Byzantine  princes  of  the  church  constituted 
a  state  within  the  state.  The  metropolitan  of  Kiev  was 
appointed  by  the  patriarch  of  Constantinople,  whereas  in 
Byzantium  the  bishops  were  elected  by  their  own  colleagues. 
Kiev  was  no  more  than  a  dependency  of  Byzantium,  and 
among  the  Greek  bishops  the  Kievic  metropolitan  occupied 
the  seventy-first  place.  The  Russian  hierarchy  always  re- 
mained Greek.  Among  the  three-and-twenty  metropolitans 
of  Kiev  in  the  days  before  the  Tatar  dominion,  three  only 
were  Russians,  and  three  southern  Slavs,  the  remaining  seven- 
teen being  Byzantines.      Many  of  the  priests  and  monks  were 

likewise  Greeks.  ' 

Nor  must  we  underestimate  the  influence  of  the  chroniclers 
and  of  all  those  who  were  able  to  write,  most  of  whom,  having 
had  a  Greek  education,  diffused  and  confirmed  the  ideas  and 
ideals  of  Byzantium. 

Guided  by  cultured  hierarchs,  the  church  and  its  organisa- 
tion soon  became  a  model  which  princely  administration 
strove  to  imitate.  The  Byzantines  brought  to  Russia  the 
idea  and  the  practice  of  law  and  the  legal  code ;  they  intro- 
duced a  regular  system  of  legal  procedure ;  and,  above  all, 
ecclesiastical  centralisation  set  an  example  to  princely  policy. 
From  early  days  the  church  was  the  ally  of  the  grand  prince. 
In  many  cases  the  grand  prince  was  a  tool  of  the  metropoUtaas 
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who,  for  all  their  cunning,  found  the  princes  too  stiff-necked 
to  drive.  The  metropolitans  were  themselves  pliable  enough 
provided  only  they  could  send  plenty  of  money  to  Byzantium, 
for  in  Russia,  as  in  the  west,  the  church  was  also  a  financial 
institution,  and  this  redounded  in  turn  to  its  political  power. 
Such  was  the  case  although  the  Russians  had  no  particular 
affection  for  the  Greek  priests  and  hierarchs,  so  that  as  early 
as  the  twelfth  century,  in  the  Russian  tongue  the  word  Greek 
(Grek)  became  synonymous  with  rapscallion. 

It   is   necessary   to   conceive   and   appraise   the   medieval 
churches  of  Rome  and  Byzantium  as  constituting  social  and 
poUrical   organisms   side   by   side   with   the   impenal   power. 
MedievaUsm  is  characterised  by  the  development  of  theocracy, 
the  Roman  in  the  west  and  the  Byzantine  in  the  east.   Emperor 
and  pope,  emperor  and  patriarch,  church  and  state,  are  the 
organs  of  political  organisation.     Theology  is  the  basis  and 
the  associative  Hnk  of  social  order.    The  throne  rests  upon 
the  altar,  and  the  altar  supports  the  throne  ;  state  and  church 
are  one.     Down  to  the  present  day,  almost  all  states  are  ttieo- 
cratic.    Theology,  the  doctrine  of  the  church,  is  the  official 
and  poHtical  outlook  on  the  world ;    ecclesiastical  morahty  is 
official  and  poUtical  moraUty.     In  so  far  as  society  is  orgamsed 
upon  a  basis  of  ideas,  the  middle  ages  brought  theocracy  to 
maturity,    and   this   theocratic   social   order   has   maintained 
itself  in  manifold  forms  and  degrees  down  to  the  present  day. 
In  the  east,  the  emperor  maintained  the  pnmacy  in  theo- 
cracy.   Constantius  II  was  able  to  say,  "  My  will  is  law  for 
the  church."    This  is  the  practical  significance  of  the  theo- 
logical doctrine  of  the  "  symphony "   of  soul  and  body,  of 
patriarch  and  emperor.    This   symphony  matenahses  m  per- 
fected   caesaropapism.     Russian    theocracy    developed    ma 
similar  direction.     In  the  east,  therefore,   the  power  of  the 
church  vis-a-vis  the  state  was  for  the  most  part  mfenor  to 
that  possessed  by  the  western  church,  of  which  the  pope  main- 
tained the   primacy.     The   power   and  the  influence   of  the 
church  depended  upon  the  faith    and  the  creduhty  of    aU, 
emperer,  pope,  and  patriarch. 

When  the  subdivision  of  the  realm  among  the  petty  pnnces 
began,  the  metropoUtan  was  able  to  wield  great  pohtical 
power,  doing  tfeis  precisely  in  virtue  of  his  office,  for  the  local 
churches  were  subject  to  him,  and  the  church  was  so  far  inde- 
pendent o!   the  princes   inasmuch  as   it  was   subject  to   the 
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patriarch  and  therefore  to  the  emperor  of  Constantinople, 
as  supreme  head  of  the  Orthodox  church.  The  centralisation 
of  Russian  territory  began  ecclesiastically.  In  individual 
princedoms  the  princes  had  gained  control  over  the  church. 
In  Novgorod  the  folkmote  elected  the  archbishop. 

A  perspicacious  prince,  one  with  far-reaching  political 
ideals,  seizes  every  opportunity  of  extending  his  power,  of 
promoting  centralisation,  by  availing  himself  of  any  extraneous 
help  that  may  offer.  The  grand  princes  were  not  slow  to 
turn  the  church  to  political  account  in  this  manner. 

If  we  are  to  think,  not  merely  of  ecclesiastical  development 
in  Russia,  but  of  the  actual  Christianisation  of  the  country, 
it  must  be  pointed  out  at  once  that  the  latter  process  was 
by  no  means  intensive,  if  only  for  the  reason  that  the  church 
was  a  Greek  church,  that  its  chiefs  were  foreigners.  Slav 
polytheism  continued  to  live  side  by  side  with  and  beneath 
official  Christianity,  which  about  the  year  988  was  by  St. 
Vladimir  made  the  religion  of  the  state'  Russia  long  remained, 
and  perhaps  is  still  to-day,  the  coimtry  and  the  nation  of  the 
"  twin-faith  "  (dvoeverie). 

The  Christianisation  of  Russia  was  effected  a  hundred 
years  later  than  that  of  the  southern  Slavs,  and  much  later 
than  the  Christianisation  of  the  west. 

It  was  impossible  that  the  Russians  should  have  a  spiritual 
conception  of  Christianity,  for  they  lacked  the  requisite  culture. 
In  Byzantium  and  in   Rome  it    was  a  cultured   and  philo- 
sophically trained  people  that  was  converted  to  Christianity, 
and  the  western  nations   that   were  Christianised  at  a  later 
date  had  shared  in  Roman  culture.     But  the  Russians  were 
entirely  unprepared,  and  what  could  the  learned  divinity  of 
Byzantium  signify  to  them,  what  could  they  be  expected  to 
make  of  its  theological  philosophy  of  religion  ?    The  Russians, 
therefore,  absorbed  from  Byzantium  chiefly  the  ritual  and  the 
discipline  of  the  church.    The  moraUty  of  these  Christians 
was  mainly  limited  to  externals,  and  was  diffused  and  strength- 
ened by  outward  constraint.    The  punishments  which,  with 
its  independent  judicature,  the  church  was  able  to  inflict  were 
more  influential  than  the  "  word."    Most  potent  of  all  was 
the  working  of  monkish  morality,  of  asceticism,  and  of  monastic 
life.    The  monk  was  the  Uving  example,  the  example  which 
as  tim€5  passed  proved  most  efficacious.    The  Byzantines  did 
not  import  any  excess  of  humaneness  with  the  gospel  of  love. 


The  newly  introduced  punishments  displayed  their  Byzantine 
origin— bUnding,  chopping  off  of  hands,  and  similar  brutaUties 
—punishments  whose  atrocity  was  subsequently  reinforced  by 

Tatar  influence.  '     ,  .     .     ^    1  a 

It  was  natural  to  the  Byzantines  to  cultivate  theology  and 
theological  Uterature.  Such  Uterature  remained  Byzantine 
when  couched  in  the  Slavic  ecclesiastical  tongue.  The  Greeks 
learned  Russian,  indeed,  but  their  views  and  their  habits 
remained  Bvzantine.  At  the  court  of  the  metropohtan  and 
in  many  of"  the  monasteries  there  were  Byzantine  colomes, 
continually  replenished  from  Byzantium. 

Byzantium,  less  powerful  than  Rome,  was  unable  to  im- 
pose its  speech  upon  the  daughter  churches.     The  Russians 
like  the  southern  Slavs,  preserved  the  Old  Slavic  ecclesiastical 
tongue.     For  this  reason   the  southern  Slavs,  and  especially 
the  Bulgars,  who  were  more  directly  influenced  by  Byzantium 
took  an  active  part  in  the  Christianisation  and  civilisation  of 

the  Russians.  .  •^-  „  +„ 

It  will  readily  be  understood  that  Russiah  opposition  to 
Bvzantine  influence  in  the  church  sprang  to  life.  This  oppo- 
sition seems  to  have  been  active  as  eariy  as  the  eleventh  century, 
and  was  certainly  active  in  the  twelfth  century  focusing  m. 
Kiev  the  capital,  and  above  all  in  the  PeCerskn  Monastyr 
(Monastery  of  the  Caves).  The  grand  princes  endeavoured  to 
compromise  between  the  metropoUtans  and  the  Monastery 
of  the  Caves,  but  favoured  the  latter. 

Novgorod  exercised  an  influence  as  well  as  Byzantium,  and 
in  Kiev  western  civiUsing  forces  were  also  at  work^  bt. 
Vladimir  entered  into  relationships  with  ^^.^^^^^^  ^^^f^^^' 
Poland,  and  Bohemia.     It  is  by  no  means  improbable  that 

the  fir^t- Christianity  in  Russia,  in  ^^-^f'^^f^f:''^^ 
Roman,  and  that  the  Norsemen  who  ounded  the  Kievic 
state  were  Roman  Christians.  But  history  has  as  yet  no 
definite  information  how  and  to  what  extent  western  Europe 

influenced  Old  Russia.  , ,        j   ^^ 

Russian  civilisation.  Russian  views  of  the  ..^rld  and  d 
Ufa,  were  lower  than  Byzantine.  Russia  was  a  a  ^oj^r  level 
of  civUi^tion.  The  Russians  were  not  simp  y  ^r^^^'^^' 
not  hierely,  as  we  should  say  to-day,  ilhterate  but  ^e  r 
moraUty  was  crude  ;  they  were  polygamists ;  but  they  were 
ZlrZ  simple,  and  frank,  and  despite  their  roughness  they 
were  more  humane  than  most  of  the  Byzantines.    This  Old 
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Russian  roughness  was  no  worse  than  the  roughness  of  the 
Old  Teutons.  In  ancient  monuments  and  other  memorials 
of  antique  civilisation,  the  attentive  observer  can  discern 
Teutonic  and  Russian  elements  side  by  side  with  Latin  and 
Greek,  and  can  trace  how  foreign  influence  was  accepted  and 
elaborated,  but  was  also  on  occasions  repelled. 

The  literary  memorials  of  the  Kievic  epoch  display  to  us 
Russian  Old  Russia  in  a  more  favourable  Ught  than  Byzantine 
Old  Russia.  We  see  this,  for  example,  in  Vladimir's  Instruction, 
compiled  for  the  use  of  his  sons.  It  is  true  that  Monomachus's 
writing  (Vladimir  Monomachus,  1113-1125)  betrays  Byzantine 
influence,  but  his  Christianity  is  comparatively  humane,  his 
morality  is  comparatively  unascetic  and  natural,  and  the 
princely  author  recommends  love  and  sympathy  towards 
fellow  men,  especially  towards  the  poor  and  lowly.  The 
writer's  own  actions  did  not,  indeed,  always  square  with  his 
words,  but  this  is  by  no  means  an  infrequent  experience, 
whether  we  have  to  do  with  crowned  or  uncrowned  heads. 

Nestor  the  chronicler,  who  flourished  in  the  beginning  of 
the  twelfth  century,  gives  the  same  impression  of  naturalness 
and  freshness.  As  author  he  was  the  first  Russian  realist. 
•  He  had  a  thorough  knowledge  of  peoples  and  places,  and  his 
outlook  on  Ufe  and  on  historical  events  was  anything  but 
monastic.  If  he  was  indeed  a  monk,  as  some  maintain,  this 
gives  us  additional  proof  that  even  in  monasteries  at  that 
date  Christianity  existed  solely  in  externals.  To  the  same 
period  and  to  the  same  category  belong  the  epic  The  Lay  of 
Igor's  Raid,  the  vestiges  of  numerous  sagas  (hyliny,  etc.),  and 
folk  poetry  in  general  collected  during  the  nineteenth  century. 
All  these  memorials  serve  to  show  that,  the  education  and 
transformation  of  ancient  Russia  by  Byzantine  influence  was 
effected  very  gradually  and  encountered  considerable  opposi- 
tion. The  Muscovite  realm  was  the  first  to  become  definitely 
Byzantine,  and  this  only  under  Tatar  auspices. 

Kievic  territory,  however,  was  detached  from  Muscovite 
Great  Russia,  and  was  not  reunited  until  the  seventeenth 
century.  Thenceforward  the  south  again  made  its  influence 
felt,  politically,  socially,  and  nationally. 
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TWO  Romes  have  fallen  and  have  passed  away,  the 
western  and  the  eastern  ;  destiny  has  prescribed  for 
Moscow  the  position  of  the  third  Rome  ;  there  will  never  be 
a  fourth."  Such  were  the  words  wherein,  after  the  fall  of 
Constantinople,  the  Russian  monk  glorified  and  characterised 
the  historical  position  of  Moscow,  which  had  now  replaced 
Kiev  as  mistress  of  Russia. 

In  proportion  as  Constantinople  lost  prestige,  power,  arid 
influence  through  the  continual  onslaughts  of  the  Turks,  did 
there  ensue  an  increase  in  the  prestige  and  power  of  Moscow, 
all  the  more  since  the  enemy  who  conquered  Constantinople 
was  himself  conquered  by  Moscow.  The  ultimate  victory  of 
Moscow  over  the  Tatar  Mohammedans  seemed  especially 
impressive  to  the  Christian  east  inasmuch  as  it  was  effected 
soon  after  the  fall  of  Byzantium. 

The  political  centralisation  of  Russian  territory  and  the 
power  of  the  grand  princes  of  Moscow  were  furthered  by  ecclesi- 
astical centralisation.  The  crowning  of  the  grand  prince  as 
tsar    (Caesar)    followed    the    establishment     of    the    Moscow 

patriarchate  (1589). 

The  continuous  struggle  of  Moscow  against  the  east  and 
the  west,  against  the  pagan  and  Mohammedan  Tatars,  and 
against  the  Catholic  and  Protestant  nations,  greatly  enhanced 
the  ecclesiastical  and  religious  consciousness  of  the  Russians. 
It  is  possible  that  the  victory  of  the  Byzantine  church  over 
the  western  Christianity  of  the  Varangians  was  here  a  contri- 
butory cause.  The  third  Rome  took  over  from  Constantinople 
the  idea  of  the  Roman  imperium,  which  Byzantium  first  of 
all  and  subsequently  Rome  had  carried  out  in  theocratic  guise. 
The  casaropapism  of  Byzantium  was  revived  by  Moscow, 
and  the  third  Rome  became  a  perfected  theocracy. 

In  Moscow  as  in  the  west  the  outlook  on  Ufe  and  the  universe 
upon  which  Russian  caesaropapism  was  founded  was  rigidly 
orthodox  and  theological ;  but  in  the  east,  and  above  aU  in 
Moscow,  the  dominance  of  ecclesiastical  doctrine  was  more 
exclusive.  In  Moscow  there  was  no  classical  tradition,  no 
rivalry  between  different  nations.  Learned  men  were  few 
in  number,  and  were  characteristically  styled  men  learned 
in  writing,  book-learned.  The  sum  total  of  knowledge  was 
theology  and  theosophy.    This  ecclesiastical  culture  attained 
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its  climax  at  the  close  of  the  fourteenth  century  and  the  open- 
ing of  the  fifteenth,  at  the  time  when  in  Europe  the  splendid 
reUgious  revolution  of  Bohemia  was  inaugurating  the  new  age, 
and  when  Rome  was  beginning  to  give  way  upon  all  fronts. 

The  Byzantine  church  became  petrified,  although  it  was 
the  Greeks  who  had  elaborated  its  doctrines  and  its  morahty. 
The  Byzantines  contented  themselves  with  an  almost  mechan- 
ical tradition,  their  religion  consisting  mainly  of  ritual  obser- 
vances. The  Russians  took  over  dogmas,  ntual,  morahty, 
and  ecclesiastical  organisation  ready  made  from  Byzantium. 
Since  they  did  nothing  further  for  the  development  of  ecclesi- 
astical and  reUgious  Hfe,  in  Russia  petrifaction  was  if  possible 

more  marked. 

This  appHes  to  the  clergy,  for  the  laity  was  content  with 
the  passive  acceptance  of  eccclesiastical  discipUne,  and  with 
a  blind  belief  in  miracles  such  as  is  characteristic  of  the  earUer 
stages  of  the  mythical  outlook  on  the  world. 

The  Byzantines  were  scholastically  trained,  the  philo- 
sophical tradition  of  the  Greeks  being  preserved  in  a  sort  of 
theosophical  gnosis.  The  Russians  endeavoured  to  foUow 
their  teachers  in  this  respect  also,  but  found  fuller  satisfaction 
for  their  religious  needs  in  ritual.  In  Moscow,  mysticism  was 
not  so  much  theosophical  contemplation  as  practical  mystagogy. 
This  religiosity  must  be  sharply  distinguished  from  niorality. 
Morahty  is  a  subordinate  element  of  religion.  The  ideas  of 
holiness  and  righteousness  are  by  no  means  coincident.  Ritual, 
and  individual  ritual  practices,  rather  than  the  moral  relation- 
ships between  man  and  man,  are  the  primary  constituents 
of  reUgion.  John  the  Terrible,  an  assassin  already  in  his 
thirteenth  year,  was  a  religious  man.  . 

Owing  to  a  lack  of  critical  faculty  and  a  deficiency  of  culture, 
among  the  Russians  as  among  most  primitive  peoples,  it 
was  possible  for  pathological  states  of  nerve  and  nund  to 
be  regarded  as  manifestations  of  a  reUgious  inner  Ufe,  to  be 
accepted  as  divine  revelations,  and  this  not  solely  by 
isolated  sects  condemned  by  the  church,  but  generaUy. 
Even  to-day  in  Russia,  and  not  by  peasants  alone,  jurodtvye 
(psychopaths-^idiots  and  imbeciles)  are  regarded  as  God- 
inspired  individuals. 

The  history  of  many  of  the  Russian  sects  manifests  to  us 
this  low  level  of  reUgious  sensibiUty,  and  displays  at  the  same 
time  the  defects  of  the  official  church.    Europeans  were  apt 
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to  regard  the  Muscovites  as  polytheists  rather  than  as  Christians, 
whereas  the  Russians  themselves  extolled  their  land  as  "  Holy 

Russia." 

The  church  estabUshed  monastic  ethics,  monastic  asceticism. 
The  most  harmless  pleasures,  even  laughter,  were  penaUsed 
by  the  zealots,  and  non-theological  poetry  was  banned.    The 
nature  of  the  prevalent  moraUty  can  be  estimated  from  the 
views  that  were  current  regarding  woman  and  the  family.     We 
need  only  compare  the  teachings  of  the  Domostroi  (the  book 
on  household  management  by  Silvester,  who  was  banished  to 
a  monastery  in  1560)  or  of  the  Stoglav  (the  code  of  ecclesiastical 
law  containing  one  hundred  chapters,  issued  in   1551)   with 
Monomachus'  Instruction,  to  learn  how  unnatural  Moscow  had 
become  under  the  rigid  discipUne  of  the  chiurch.     In  Tatar 
fashion  women   are   to  be  relegated  to  the  harem  (terem,  the 
Tatar  word  for  palace  and  in  especial  for  the  women's  quarters). 
The  family  is  subordinated    to  the  father,  the  "patriarch," 
just  as  peasants  are  subordinated  to  their  lords  and  as  lords 
are  subordinated    to   the   tsar.     Social  and  poUtical  slavery 
found  its  strongest  prop  in  the  moral  slavery  of   family  life. 
InteUectuaUy  Russia  was  ruled  by  the  monastery.    The  hier- 
archy was  chosen   from  among  the  monastic  clergy,  and  the 
secular   or   "  white "    clergy  was  completely  subject    to   the 
monastic  or  "  black  "  clergy,  the  result  being  that  the  ethics 
of  the  monkish  ceUbates  triumphed  over  the  ethics  of    the 
married  secular  priests. 

The  monastery,  shunning  the  world  but  dominating  men, 
was  wealthy  in  spite  or  perhaps  because  of  its  asceticism ; 
and  through  its  extensive  ownership  of  land  it  was  able  to 
wield  great  poUtical  and  social  power.  The  monks  not  in- 
frequently gave  a  conspicuous  example  of  a  mode  of  Ufe  that 
was  far  from  ascetic. 

Those  whose  views  on  the  world  and  Ufe  were  of  this 
character  had  thoroughly  anthropomorphic  and  sociomorphic 
conceptions  of  God  and  the  divine.  To  the  uncultured  people 
and  to  the  uncultured  priests  it  was  inevitable  that  the  power 
of  the  tsar  who  had  conquered  the  enemies  of  the  church  and 
had  overthrown  the  domestic  opponents  of  his  autocracy, 
should  seem  to  typify  the  power  of  God. 

In  the  fifteenth  century,  losif,  the  rough  and  harsh  reno- 
vator of  the  monkish  ideal,  formulated  this  widely  held  view 
of  the  tsar's  theocratic  position  by  saying  that  while  by  nature 
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the  tsar  resembled  all  other  men,  in  power  he  resembled  the 

supra-mundane  God.  vt-i  c     i  •• 

The  opponents  of  losif  and  his  party,  led  by  Nil  Sorskii, 
regarded  the  priestly  dignity  as  higher  than  the  imperial  digmty, 
and  denied  the  emperor's  right  to  interfere  in  spiritual  and 
ecclesiastical  affairs,  but  this  view  did  not  prevail.  To  protect 
the  church  and  to  maintain  the  purity  of  religious  dogma 
were  regarded  as  the  principal  duties  of  the  grand  princes 
and  the  tsars.  Protection  was  to  be  afforded,  not  merely 
against  foreign  enemies  holding  other  creeds,  but  also  against 
heretics  and  sectaries  at  home.  Gennadii,  archbishop  of 
Novgorod  {1485-1504),  another  harsh  ecclesiastic,  fulminating 
against  the  rationaUstic  sect  of  the  Judaisers  whose  doctrines 
may  be  regarded  as  a  protest  against  monkish  rule,  quoted 
with  approval  the  example  of  the  king  of  Spain,  and  demanded 
a  radical  purification  of  Orthodox  Russia.  To  his  opponent 
Kurbskii,  John  the  Terrible  enunciated  the  doctrine  that  the 
tsar's  chief  duty  was  to  educate  his  subjects  to  be  reUgious, 
so  that  they  might  acknowledge  the  one  true  triune  God,  and 
the  tsars  given  them  by  God.  In  the  Stoglav,  the  protocol 
of  the  Old  Russian  council  of  1551  (wherein  the  adherents 
of  losif  maintained  a  majority),  the  theocratic  position  of 
the  tsar  and  the  theological  foundation  of  the  Russian  theocracy 
were  definitively  codified.  An  outward  manifestation  of  its 
true  nature  was  furnished  by  the  theocracy  in  the  nomination 
of  the  patriarch  Filaret  to  be  co-emperor  with  his  son  Michael, 
the  first  of  the  Romanovs. 

§4. 

THE  weakening  and  the  ultimate  fall  of  the  Byzantine 
empire  exercised  important  effects  upon  the  spiritual  Ufe 
of  the  third  Rome, 'for  the  civilising  influence  of  Byzantium 
was  thereby  reduced,  and  Moscow  was  left  to  her  own  resources. 
The  Old  Russia  of  Novgorod  and  Kiev  had  been  in  relation- 
ship with  Europe  as  well  as  with  Byzantium.  By  Byzantine 
influences  Moscow  was  estranged  from  Europe,  but  after  the 
fall  of  Constantinople  became  necessarily  all  the  more  dependent 

upon  Europe. 

Muscovy's  need  of  Europe's  spiritual  help  was  shown  by 
the  participation  of  the  Russians  in  the  attempts  at  the  union 
of  the  eastern  and  western  churches  made  at  Florence  in  the 
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year  1439.  The  first  complete  Russian  Bible  (the  work  of 
the  aforesaid  Gennadii)  was  in  part  translated  from  the  Vulgate. 
When  Kiev  and  south-western  Russia  were  annexed  by  Lithuania 
and  Poland,  the  Polonisation  of  Russian  territory  led  to  a 
partial,  and  to  a  considerable  extent  forcible,  union  of  the 
churches,  the  union  of  Brest  (Brest-Litovsk),  effected  in  the 
year  1596.  The  Jesuits  summoned  to  Poland  and  Lithuania 
to  counteract  Protestantism,  had  likewise  a  certain  influence 
upon  Moscow.  PoUsh  Catholic  scholasticism  exercised  a  civilis- 
ing pressure  upon  the  Russians  under  the  rule  of  Lithuania 
and  Poland.  They  experienced  a  Spiritual  awakening,  and 
their  Orthodox  brotherhoods  foimded  a  number  of  compara- 
tively flourishing  schools  in  Ostrog  and  elsewhere.  In  Kiev, 
also  under  Polish  auspices, *there  was  founded  in  the  year  1615 
the  religious  academy  which  was  to  serve  Russian  Orthodoxy 
with  the  aid  of  Catholic  and  Jesuit  scholasticism.  In  1685 
pupils  and  teachers  from  the  Kievic  academy  established  in 
Moscow  a  daughter  institution,  the  Slav-Greek-Latin  academy, 
which  at  first  bore  the  tautological  name  of  Hellenic-Greek 
academy  because  the  instruction  given  there  was  Greek,  not 
Latin  merely.  According  to  the  plans  of  the  tsar  Theodore 
Aleks^eviC,  the  school  was  to  strengthen  and  diffuse  Ortho- 
doxy, and  it  did  to  some  extent  succeed  in  these  aims,  but 
with  the  help  of  the  Latin  tongue  and  of  Roman  scholasticism. 

With  the  utmost  of    her  energies  and  with  all    possible 
severity,  though  not  always  with  success,  Moscow  endeavoured 
to  resist  the  Roman  Catholic  tendencies  of  the  Kievic  scholastics,, 
among  whom  Medv^d^v  was  the  most  notable.     Turning  away 
from  CathoUcism,  Moscow  tended  towards  Protestantism. 

The  Czech  reformation,  Hussitism,  and  still  more  the 
Moravian  Brotherhood,  secured  adherents  in  Poland  and 
Lithuania.  In  addition,  the  German  reformation  began  to 
make  headway  in  Lithuania  as  early  as  the  year  1538.  From 
Lithuania  and  Poland,  Protestantism  and  the  Germans  pene- 
trated the  very  heart  of  Russia.  Yet  stronger  and  more  per- 
sistent was  the  influence  exercised  by  Protestantism  from 
Sweden  and  the  Baltic  provinces. 

Under  Michael  TheodoroviC  (1613-1645)  numerous  foreigners 
resided  in  all  the  larger  Russian  towns.  In  Moscow,  towards 
the  close  of  the  seventeenth  century,  there  came  into  existence 
a  populous  and  practically  independent  German  suburb 
(sloboda).    The  influence  of    these  foreigners,  most  of   whom 
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were  Protestants,  was  considerable.  In  the  main  it  was 
civilising  and  social,  but  Protestant  ideas  and  Protestant 
piety  aroused  imitation  and  thought  throughout  wide  circles. 
Before  long,  Protestant  influence  was  displayed  in  ecclesiastical 
and  religious  fields,  Russian  theologians  undertaking  the  study 
of  Protestant  theology.  This  trend,  which  soon  made  itself 
felt  in  the  domains  of  literature  and  art  as  well  (a  German 
pastor  founded  the  first  European  theatre  in  Moscow),  was 
all  the  more  decisive  inasmuch  as  Protestants  were  considered 
less  dangerous  than  Cathohcs.  In  1631,  when  teachers  were 
summoned  from  Europe  for  the  reorganisation  of*  the  army, 
the  tsar  expressly  commanded  that  no  Frenchmen,  and  above 
all  no  Catholics,  were  to  be  engaged ;  but  Swedes,  Dutchmen, 
Englishmen,  and  Danes  were  employed. 

The  European  influence  of  the  great  movement  of  the 
reformation  and  the  renaissance  naturally  made  itself  felt 
first  of  all  in  the  ecclesiastical  domain.  Maxim  the  Greek, 
who  had  Ustened  in  Italy  to  the  sermons  of  Savonarola  and 
was  in  touch  with  the  humanists  Lascaris  and  Manutius,  was 
sent  from  Athos  to  Moscow  in  the  year  1515,  at  the  desire  of 
the  grand  prince,  to  supervise  translations.  In  Moscow  Maxim 
worked,  not  merely  as  translator  and  reviser  of  liturgical 
books,  but  also  as  reformer.  His  reUgious  ideals  and  his  life 
were  a  reproach  to  the  ecclesiastical  and  social  fife  of  the 
Russians.  Consequently  the  metropoUtans  and  grand  princes 
of  Moscow  sacrificed  him  to  his  enemies,  and  he,  an  opponent 
.of  monasticism,  was  relegated  to  various  monasteries  suc- 
cessively. For  thirty-one  years,  from  1525  to  1556,  this  man 
trained  in  all  the  learning  of  Europe  could  make  no  use  of  his 
powers,  for  the  council  that  sentenced  him    forbade  him  to 

write. 

The  criticism  of  the  Russian  liturgical  books  initiated  by 
Maxim  was  vigorously  pursued  in  the  following  century  by 
the  patriarch  Nikon.  In  view  of  the  great  importance  of 
hturgy  in  the  Russian  church,  it  will  readily  be  understood 
that  as  time  passed  the  more  cultured  clerics  and  laymen 
found  it  iinpossible  to  tolerate  the  errors  with  which  the  text 
had  been  so  freely  interspersed  by  inefl&cient  translators  and 
mechanical  copyists.  Besides  Maxim  there  were  still  a  number 
of  Greeks  in  the  church,  men  who  could  not  fail  to  note  these 
errors,  and  in  the  seventeenth  century  the  matter  of  revising 
the   texts  became  an    important  ecclesiastical  question.    In 


the  year  1654,  during  the  patriarchate  of  Nikon,  a  council 
determined  that  the  revision  should  be  undertaken. 

Nikon,  supported  by  the  power  of  the  tsar,  set  about  the 
task,  introducing  simultaneously  additional  Uturgical  inno- 
vations and  improvements  in  hymnology,  etc.  His  reforms, 
however,  encountered  opposition  from  the  clergy  and  the 
laity,  leading  in  the  end  to  a  schism,  that  of  the  raskol'niki 
(dissenters).  Nikon  introduced  a  number  of  reforms  from 
the  Greek  church,  thus  increasing  the  hostility  of  the  Old 
Russians,  who  distrusted  the  orthodoxy  of  the  Greeks  ;  whilst, 
since  a  number  of  Kiev  scholars  participated  in  the  work  of 
correction,  the  reforms  came  to  be  regarded  as  Roman  Catholic 
in  tendency.  Nikon,  in  contrast  with  his  predecessor  Maxim, 
was  church  politician  rather  than  reformer.  A  man  of  auto- 
cratic temperament,  he  made  many  enemies,  so  that  he  ultimately 
lost  the  favour  of  the  tsar,  who  had  hitherto  followed  him 
blindly.  Nikon  endeavoured  to  transform  the  patriarchate 
into  a  kind  of  "  national  papacy  " — the  phrase  is  used  by 
Samarin.  In  the  year  1660  occurred  the  patriarch's  first 
condemnation  by  a  council,  whilst  in  1666  came  a  second  and 
severer  sentence.  He  died  in  1681.  Ultimately,  therefore, 
the  papistical  tenets  which,  in  accordance  with  Nikon's  theory, 
would  deduce  priesthood  directly  from  God,  and  tsardom 
from  priesthood,  thus  making  tsardom  subordinate  to  the 
patriarchate,  were  confined    to  an  inconsiderable  minority. 

In  these  circumstances  conservative  "  old  belief,"  which 
was  properly  speaking  "  old  custom  "  or  "  old  ritual,"  became 
ecclesiastical  and  political  schisms  {raskol).^  In  contradistinction 
to  what  happened  in  the  reformation  of  the  west,  in  Moscow 
it  was  the  dominant  church  which  carried  out  reforms,  whilst 
the  minority  clung  to  tradition.  Only  in  the  subsequent  course 
of  development  did  the  scliismatic  minority  come  to  adopt 
heretical  views,  which  did  not  always    take  the  direction  of 

reform. 

It  is  characteristic  of  the  moral  and  social  condition  of 
Moscow   that    at    the    opening   of    the    seventeenth    century 

«  The  raskolniki  are  not  identical  with  the  '  old  beUe vers "  known  as 
siayoobrjadcy  (literally,  "  old  ritualists  ").  for  not  aU  the  old  behevers  are 
definitely  opposed  to  the  state  church.  The  old  beUevers  clung  to  the  liturgy 
and  prayer-books  of  the  days  betore  Nikon,  and  diverged  in  respect  of  certain 
ceremonial  practices,  making  the  sign  of  the  cross  with  two  fingers,  wher^ 
the  Orthodox  use  three.  6in^n§  twp  hallelujahs  in  place  of  the  three  sung  by 
the  Orthodox,  and  so  on. 
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millenarian  utopianism  was  widely  diffused.  In  the  Book  of 
Faith  (Kniga  o  Vere),  published  in  1648,  the  year  of  the  peace  of 
Westphalia,  the  end  of  the  world  is  announced  and  the  coming 
of  antichrist  is  anticipated.  An  apocalyptic  interpretation  is 
given  to  the  spread  of  Jesuit  Catholicism  (the  union).  The 
pope  is  represented  as  the  precursor  of  antichrist,  and  it  is 
indicated  that  antichrist  himself  .  will  appear  in  the  person 
of  a  pope.  Nikon's  reforms  led  to  a  revolution  in  this  apoca- 
lyptic philosophy  of  history.  Hitherto  the  coming  of  anti- 
christ had  been  looked  for  in  the  west,  but  the  expectation 
was  now  transferred  to  Holy  Russia,  conservatives  regarding 
Nikon  as  fhe  impersonation  of  antichrist.  Should  Russia, 
should  the  Russian  church,  become  a  stage  for  the  activities 
of  antichrist,  there  would  no  longer  exist  an  Orthodox  church, 
there  would  be  no  hierarchy  and  no  priests— this  apocalyptic 
logic  corresponds  to  the  fact  that  by  the  dying  out  of  its  priests 
the  schism  was  compelled  to  dispense  with  priests.  We  have 
here  a  striking  contrast  with  the  Protestant  reformation.  In 
the  west  priesthood  was  overthrown,  but  in  Russia  the  insti- 
tution died  out  physically,  certain  sections  of  the  raskolniki 
becoming  a  sect  of  the  priestless  (hezpopovcy).  Simultaneously 
the  priestless  raskolniki  were  forced  into  opposition  with  the 
authority  of  the  state.  The  tsar  was  described  as  tool  and 
servant  of  the  antichrist ;  the  raskolnik  was  forbidden  parti- 
cipation in  the  life  of  the  state,  laws  and  lawcourts  being  banned 
as  the  work  of  the  devil.  These  anti-political  tendencies  of 
the  schismatics  became  accentuated  in  the  reign  of  Peter, 
who  was  denounced  as  antichrist  in  person,  and  the  raskolniki 
took  an  active  part  in  PugaCev's  revolt. 

The  anti-state  tendency  of  the  raskol  found  its  most  radical 
expression  in  the  protopope  Avakkum  (Habakkuk),  Nikon's 
personal  opponent.  In  fearless  and  vigorous  terms  he  apos- 
trophised Nikon's  patron  Alexis,  declaring  that  the  tsar,  like 
Nebuchadnezzar,  regarded  himself  as  God.  In  the  year  of 
Nikon's  death  the  religious  father  of  the  raskol  had  to  pay 
for  his  boldness  at  the  stake. 

Such  uncompromising  dissent  was  soon  restricted  to  a 
small  and  dwindling  minority  of  raskolniki.  Raskol  philo- 
sophy was  not  properly  speaking  radical.  If  we  are  living 
in  the  closing  days  of  the  world,  let  us  give  to  the  emperor, 
kt  us  give  to  every  one,  that  which  he  demands — such  was 
the  conclusion  actually  drawn  by  the  teachers  of  the  raskohiiki. 


The  force  of  the  conclusion  was- not  weakened  by  the  need  for 
postponing  the  end  of  the  world,  for  recalculating  the  tale  of  the 
apocalyptic  years.  Moreover,  the  schismatics  found  it  difficult 
to  dispense  with  priests,  and  the  more  moderate  among  them 
urged  compromise  with  the  state  church.  After  the  defeat  of 
PugaCev,  no  further  active  revolt  was  initiated  by  tte  raskolniki, 
the  utmost  they  attempted  being  passive  resistance.  In  the 
year  1788  ecclesiastical  dioceses  were  established  by  the  popovcy 
(the  raskol  communities  with  priests),  and  these  were  sanctioned 
by  the  state  church,  whose  supremacy  was  recognised  by  the 
schismatics.  In  the  year  1800  edinoverie  (literally,  "  unity  of 
faith,"  the  name  given  in  Russia  to  the  religious  sect  origi- 
nating in  a  compromise  between  the  state  church  and  the  old 
believers)  was  regulated  by  law,  but  the.  schism  in  the  church 
persists  in  fact  to  the  present  day.* 


§  5. 

TlJrHILST  the  religious  and  ecclesiastical  interests  of  Holy 
W  Russia  necessitated  the  borrowing  of  civilisation  from 
Europe,  the  practical  needs  of  the  state  and  of  its  foreign  and- 
domestic  poUcy  likewise  impelled  recourse  to  Europe.  The 
development  and  equipment  of  the  army  upon  the  European 
model  was  essential  if  Russia  were  to  meet  her  European 
opponents  victoriously.  New  barracks  and  fortresses  were 
requisite  for  the  military  arm,  and    Russia  must  also  have 

«  The  Russian  raskol  has  from  1850  onwards  been  the  subjebt  of  earnest 
and  diversified  studies,  initiated  by  Scapov  the  histori&n.  Scapov  contended 
that  the  raskol  had  not  simply  a  rehgious  and  ceremonial  significance,  but  that, 
in  its  later  developments  at  least  (from  1666  onwards,  the  date  of  Nikon's  con- 
demnation and  banishment  to  a  monastery),  it  had  in  addition  extensive  social 
and  political  bearings,  and  that  these  elements  had  been  especially  conspicuous 
since  the  days  of  Peter's  reforms.  According  to  this  view  the  raskol  was  an 
upiising  of  the  lesser  clergy  against  the  hierarchy  and  the  Europeanising  state, 
a  popular  movement  of  a  nationalist  and  democratic  character,  aiming  at  oca! 
self-government,  and  adverse  to  the  centralisation  of  the  state  authority. 
Scapov  and  his  school  took  an  erroneous  view  of  the  poUtical  significance  of 
the  raskol.  .They  forgot  that  the  Russian  state  and  the  Russian  church  consti- 
tuted a  theocracy,  and  that  opposition  to  the  church  necessarily  became  political 
because  church  and  state  persecuted  the  old  believers.  The  raskolniki  were 
always  religious,  but  their  religion  had  its  associated  ethics  which  led  logically 
to  action  in  the  political  field.  The  opposition  of  .the  raskolniki  to  the  state 
church  was  conservative  and  reactionary,  but  qua  opposition  the  raskol  was 
often  a  school  for  individual  firmness  of  character.  Representatives  of  the 
modem  revolutionary  parties  go  too  far  however,  when  they  discover  their 
prototypes  in  the  raskolniki. 

§  VOL.  I. 
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a  fleet.  These  ends  could  not  be  secured  without  more  exten- 
sive knowledge.  Even  had  it  been  possible  for  the  Russians  to 
obtain  everything  ready  made  from  the  Europeans,  the  simple 
upkeep  of  these  material  elements  of  civilisation  would  have 
been  impossible  without  the  aid  of  skiUed  workmen  from 
Europe  and  without  the  assistance  of  European  architects, 
engineers,  and  the  like.  Trained  Europeans  had  to  be  trans- 
planted to  Russia. 

The  Russians  had  to  keep  in  view  the  gradual  acquirement 
of  competence  to  maintain  these  necessary  reforms  for  them- 
selves, and  they  therefore  visited  Europe  to  study,  whilst  at 
home  they  established  schools  and  translated  books.  Cannon, 
ships,  bastions,  etc.,  cannot  be  made  without  knowledge  of 
mathematics,  mechanics,  physics,  and  chemistry,  or  in  default 
of  technical  as  well  as  scientific  knowledge.  As  early,  there- 
fore, as  the  sixteenth  century  positive  science  was  studied  in 
Moscow  with  the  encouragement  of  the  state,  the  movement 
becoming  still  more  vigorous  in  the  seventeenth  century. 

But  for  all  these  material  and  intellectual  reforms  money 
was  requisite.  It  was  necessary  that  the  primitive  industries 
should  be  perfected,  an  essential  prerequisite  being  a  radical 
reform  of  the  administration.  Agriculture  and  the  domestic 
handicrafts  had  to  be  remodelled  and  furnished  with  better 
implements,  and  in  addition  new  channels  for  trade  and 
•new  commercial  associations  must  be  secured.  John  the 
Terrible  opened  commercial  relationships  with  the  English. 
It  was  John  who  pushed  out  into  the  Baltic ;  the  northern 
seas  were  under  Russian  control,  but  it  was  a  long  voyage  to 
Europe  from  Archangel  round  North  Cape,  whilst  to  communi- 
cate with  Europe  by  land  the  Russians  had  to  cross  the  hostile 
territories  of  their  western  neighbours. 

Finally,  the  court  and  the  nobility  required  articles  of 
luxury,  and  a  taste  for  art  was  arising.  In  all  domains 
of  practical  and  theoretical  activity  the  third  Rome  had  to 
learn  from  European  civilisation. 

Thus,  long  before  the  days  of  Peter,  the  German  Sloboda 
of  Moscow  came  into  existence.  Nevertheless,  the  entry  of 
foreigners  into  Muscovite  Russia  seems  to  have  been  com- 
paratively difficult  when  we  remember  that  there  had  been 
ahnost  no  obstacle  to  their  influx  into  the  petty  principalities 
of  earlier  days. 

During  the  sixteenth  century,  thoughtful    Russians  gave 


frank  expression  to  the  need  for  far-reaching  reforms.  Prince 
Kurbskii,  with  good  reason  denominated  the  first  "  westerner," 
was  one  of  the  earliest  to  give  a  clear  demonstration  of  Moscow's 
poverty  in  point  of  morals  and  civilisation.  Kurbskii  was  a* 
pupil  of  Maxim,  and  his  correspondence  with  John  IV  (see 
the  first  letter  of  1563)  gives  eloquent  testimony  to  the  pitiful 
condition  of  Moscow,  but  manifests  in  addition  how  outstand- 
ing was  Russian  intellectual  capacity. 

We  have  similar  documents  from  the  seventeenth  century. 
In  order  to  stress  the  need  for  reform,  KotoSihin  gives  an 
admirable  description  of  the  Muscovite  realm.  In  personal 
character  this  writer  was  thoroughly  a  child  of  his  age.  In 
1667  he  was  beheaded  in  Stockholm  for  a  murder  committed 
when  in  a  state  of  intoxication. 

The  testimony  of  Krii&aniC,  the  Croat,  may  also  be  cited. 
A  Catholic  priest  educated  in  Italy,  he  Had  had  personal  ex- 
perience of  contemporary  Europe,  in  Constantinople,  Rome, 
Vienna,  and  elsewhere.  He  was  the  first  of  the  panslavists. 
Through  contact  with  the  Russian  embassy  in  Florence  he  was 
in  1657  inspired  with  the  idea  of  emigrating  to  Moscow.  On 
the  way  thither  he  made  intimate  acquaintance  with  Poland 
and  Little  Russia.  His  frank  writings  concerning  Little  Russia 
smoothed  his  path  to — Siberia !  In  the  year  1661,  almost 
immediately  after  his  arrival  in  Moscow,  he  was  sent  to  Tobolsk, 
but  there  he  appears  to  have  been  permitted  freedom  of  move- 
r6j^.  In  Tobolsk  he  wrote  a  number  of  works,  including 
hi^f^olitics,  in  which  he  subjected  Muscovite  civilisation  to 
severe  criticism  and  advocated  European  reforms.  Krizanic 
was  permitted  to  return  to  Moscow  in  1676  ;  it  seems  probable 
that  he  died  in  Europe.  ^ 

Notwithstanding  its  religious  and  ecclesiastical  isolation, 
there  was  in  Moscow  (and  it  is  important  to  bear  the  fact  in 
mind)  a  spontaneous  impulse  towards  reform  and  towards 
Europeanisation.  By  the  term  Europeanisation  we  have  to 
understand  something  more  than  the  mere  imitation  of  Europe 
or  borrowing  from  Europe.  From  the  first,  the  Russian  state 
evolved  in  accordance  with  its  own  principles,  but  this  evolution 
ran  on  parallel  fines  with  that  of  Europe,  being  not  merely 
similar  but  in  many  respects  positively  identical.  The  Russians 
were  Indo-Europeans  just  as  were  the  Teutons  and  the  Latins  ; 

«  Concerning  Muscovite   Russia  consult  also  the  works   of  Herberstein, 
Fletcher,  and  Horsey,  to  which  reference  is  made  in  the  sequel. 
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they  learned  from  the  Byzantines  as  the  Teutons  and  the 
Latins  learned  from  the  Romans ;  finally,  it  must  be  remem- 
bered that,  despite  all  mutual  segregation,  a  certain  interchange 
t)f  civilising  forces  never  ceased. 

Thus  by  domestic  and  by  foreign  influences  aUke  was  the 
way  opened  for  the  reforms  of  Peter.  Alexis,  Peter's  father, 
had  already  engaged  in  general  reforming  activities ;  Michael 
TheodoroviC,  his  grandfather,  had  imported  foreign  crafts- 
men and  manufacturers  to  Moscow;  yet  earUer  rulers  had 
endeavoured  to  establish  cultural  and  commercial  relationships 
with  Europe, 


CHAPTER  TWO 

PETER'S   REFORMS.    THE  LINKING  UP  OF  RUSSIA 

WITH  EUROPE 
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§6. 

IF  as  a  prelude  to  our  account  of  Russian  philosophy  of 
history  and  philosophy  of  religion  we  are  to  give  a 
summary  of  leading  historical  facts,  we  must  examine  the 
reforms  of  Peter  the  Great  somewhat  fully,  for  these  reforms 
constitute  a  notabfe  element  in  any  philosophical  contempla- 
tion of  Russia. 

Peter  the  Great  and  his  reforms  !  I  remember  reading  in 
an  early  history  of  Peter  how  the  Tsar  was  on  one  occasion 
conversing  with  MenSikov.  Seating  themselves  at  a  table 
and  drawing  a  line  across  the  centre  of  it,  each  of  them  took 
a  louse  (his  own)  and,  having  placed  the  insects  on  the  table, 
they  laid  bets  with  one  another  which  louse  would  first  crawl 
as  far  as  the  line.  ... 

Peter  had  merely  to  continue  the  reforms  initiated  by  his 
predecessors.  More  than  one  "window  towards  Europe" 
had  already  been  opened  ;  biit  Peter  threw  open  and  kept 
open  the  other  windows  and  doors  of  the  Muscovite  edifice. 

He  systematised  reform.  This  is  not  to  say  that  he  did 
not  often  enough  work  without  a  definite  plan  ;  but  in  the 
course  of  a  long  epoch  (Peter  reigned  for  thirty-six  years, 
from  1689  to  1725),  an  epoch  wherein  a  new  generation  grew 
up  and  the  education  of  yet  another  was  begun,  he  raised  his 
very  self  mto  a  system.  Profoundly  impressed  by  the  need  for 
civilisation,  he  gained  culture  for  himself  as  well  as  for  others. 
He  reaUsed  that  Russia  needed  new  men  in  addition  to  new 

institutions.  ^ 

In  1696  Peter  granted  free  entry  to  all  foreigners,  and  in 
addition  he  was  able  to  find  suitable  assistants  among  his  own 
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subjects.  Besides  Nikon  and  other  predecessors  who  had 
marched  in  the  same  direction,  there  were  plenty  of  contem- 
porary enthusiasts  for  reform.  Excellent  helpers  were  secured 
from  the  Kiev  academy,  and  from  the  Moscow  academy  which 
had  been  founded  shortly  before  Peter  ascended  the  throne. 
PosoSkov,  an  original  thinker  sprung  from  the  people,  gave 
expression  to  the  strong  need  for  extensive  "  renovation." 
Among  Peter's  numerous  collaborators,  there  were  some  who 
in  certain  domains  were  more  notable  and  more  far-seeing 
than  the  autocrat ;  but  where  he  himself  lacked  competence, 
far  from  imposing  obstacles  to  reform,  he  favoured  innovation. 

His  first  and  constant  care  was  to  provide  for  the  needs 
of  the  army  and  the  fleet.  The  "  herd  of  cattle  "  (this  was 
PosoSkov's  critical  term  for  the  old  Muscovite  army)  had  to 
be  transformed  into  European  regiments.  Seamen  must  be' 
trained ;  new  weapons  must  be  provided  for  army  and  navy. 
For  these  changes  it  was  essential  to  acquire  knowledge, 
aUke  practical  and  theoretical.  Setting  a  personal  example, 
Peter  visited  Europe  to  study  as  a  simple  workman,  making 
his  first  journey  for  this  purpose  in  1697. 

Notwithstanding  initial  defeats,  his  reahn  soon  began  to 
extend,  for  it  was  not  long  before  Peter  gained  victories  over 
Europeans.  In  1696  the  Russians  reached  Azov  and  built 
their  first  navy.  In  1703  they  secured  a  firm  footing  on  the 
Baltic.  St.  Petersburg  was  founded.  By  the  victory  of 
Poltava,  Sweden  was  weakened  and  free  access  was  secured  for 
Russia  to  the  more  civilized  lands  on  the  shores  of  the  Baltic. 
In  Poland,  Peter's  influence  became  decisive,  and  he  had  ideas 
of  occupying  the  country  for  his  son.  Henceforward  Turkey 
was  menaced  by  Russia.  Peter  was  unable  to  extend  his 
sway  as  far  as  the  southern  seas,  and  Azov  was  regained  by 
the  Turk's,  but  in  northern  waters  his  dominion  was  secured, 
and  Russia  was  permanently  Unked  with  Europe. 

Money  was  needed  for  the  new  army  and  navy,  and   to 
this  end  a   suitable  reform  of  the  entire  administration  was  . 
essential. 

The  realm  was  divided  into  administrative  districts 
(ultimately  eleven  in  nimfiber),  and  was  subdivided  into  forty- 
three  provinces.  The  governors  were  assisted  by  Landrats 
chosen  from  the  nobility  (the  German  term  Landrat  was 
retained).  A  kind  of  ministry  of  state  was  established  to 
control  the  administration,  but  among  the    ten    departments 
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a  ministry  for  education  was  lacking,  for  Peter  was  his  own 
minister  for  education.  In  the  year  171 1  a  senate  was  created 
which  replaced  the  old  crown  council  of  boyars.  Notable  was 
the  attempt  to  separate  the  judiciary  from  the  executive. 
The  poUce  was  Europeanised. 

The  bureaucracy  became  more  numerous,  the  position  of  its 
members  and  the  utilisation  of  their  powers  being  regulated. 
During  the  reign  of  Peter's  father,  in  the  years  1681  and  1682, 
occmred  the  abolition  of  the  mestnUestvo,  the  system  by 
which  ofiicials  were  appointed  by  right  of  birth  and  in  accord- 
ance with  rank.  A  new  nobility  of  service  was  introduced. 
Peter  granted  to  every  official  personal  rank  as  a  noble,  so 
that  increasingly  the  prestige  of  the  hereditary  nobility  became 
purely  social.  Officials  were  given  regular  salaries;  enfeoff- 
ment (korntlenie,  "  feeding  "  or  "  nourishing  ")  ceased.  Four- 
teen grades  of  officials  were  established. 

From  1719  onwards  statistics  of  population  were  kept. 

New  rules  of  self-government  and  jurisdiction  came  into 
force  for  the  towns.  St.  Petersburg,  in  especial,  entirely  new 
and  in  a  sense  the  leading  town  of  Russia,  exercised  great 
influence  in  the  matter  of  urban  administration.  The  town 
council  of  St.  Petersburg  was  placed  under  the  direct  control 
of  the  senate.  Russian  towns  were  enriched  by  a  new  element, 
manufacturing  industry,  in  some  cases  directly  managed  by 
the  state,  but  sometimes  carried  on  in  factories  favoured  by 
the  state.  Connected  with  this  development  was  the  trans- 
formation of  the  mercantile  community  into  a  distinct  class, 
organised  in  guilds,  and  possessing  legal  jurisdiction  of  its  own. 


§7. 

THE  institution  of  these  practical  reforms  made  it 
necessary  for  the  Russians  to  acquire  theoretical 
principles  as  well.  Peter's  second  journey  to  Europe,  in  the 
year  1716,  nineteen  years  after  the  first,  was  chiefly  devoted 
to  science  and  art.  At  this  time  was  conceived  the  plan  advo- 
cated by  Leibnitz  of  founding  an  academy.  Oxford  University 
conferred  upon  Peter  an  honorary  doctor's  degree,  and  the  Paris 
academy  nominated  him  one  of  its  members ;  this  recognition 
from  the  official  representatives  of  science  was  fully  deserved. 
Peter  vigorously  furthered  the  progress  of  science  and  the 
arts,  by  summoning  foreigners   to   his  court,  by  commanding 
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the  translation  of  important  books,  and  by  similar  measures. 
He  introduced  a  more  practical  alphabet — ^to  Peter  himself 
correct  spelling  remained  a  difficulty  throughout  Ufe.  Russian 
chronology  had  hitherto  dated  from  the  creation,  but  Peter 
decided  in  favour  of  reckoning  from  the  Christian  era,  intro- 
duced the  Julian  calendar,  and  transferred  the  new  year  from 
September  to  January  ist.  Under  his  auspices,  art  collections 
and  museimis  were  inaugurated,  schools  Were  founded,  and 
the  first  newspaper  came  into  existence  in  1703.  Co-ordinated 
efforts  at  reform  were  simultaneously  made  in  all  domains. 
The  tsar's  earnestness  as  a  reformer  was  manifested  above  all 
by  the  methodical  nature  of  his  efforts. 

Nor  did  Peter  forget  to  institute  far-reaching  reforms  in 
the  ethical  domain.  His  chief  desire  in  this  direction  was  to 
remodel  the  Old  Russian  family.  Women  were  to  secure  the 
liberty  they  possessed  in  Europe ;  they  were  to  be  restored 
to  social  life,  and  therewith  in  truth  restored  also  to  the  family  ; 
the  Asiatic  system  of  seclusion  was  to  be  broken  down.  The 
Old  Russian  law  of  inheritance  was  likewise  modified,  the 
western  system  of  primogeniture  replacing  the  equality  of  all 
the  children,  and  the  younger  members  of  the  family  being 
left  to  fend  for  themselves. 

The  lot  of  the  serf  was  to  be  mitigated  to  this  extent,  that 
the  sale  of  individual  "  slaves  '*  was  forbidden  henceforward ; 
the  family  must  be  disposed  of  as  a  whole. 

On  one  occasion,  in  conversation  with  the  Danish  envoy, 
Peter  summed  up  his  own  work  of  reform  by  saying  that  it 
was  his  desire  to  make  beasts  into  men.  In  actual  fact,  his 
reform  was  a  revolution,  one  which  dictated  a  program  to  the 
commencing  epoch  of  enhghtenment  and  humanity.  Peter 
had  had  personal  experience  of  the  need  for  humanisation 
in  the  ethical  direction,  for  his  own  education  had  been  Old 
Russian.  His  private  and  domestic  hfe  was  revolutionary 
to  a  notable  extent,  and  was  a  stumbUng-block  to  the  sancti- 
monious. It  must,  however,  be  conceded  to  severe  critics 
that  Peter's  actions  were  often  imbridled,  and  that  his  reform- 
atory revolution  was  characterised  by  numerous  defects. 
Much  that  was  needless  and  much  that  was  hastily  conceived 
was  introduced  by  Peter.  On  many  occasions  he  insisted 
upon  external  trifles  (clothing,  and  the  Uke)  in  a  manner  that 
was  despotic  rather  than  reformatory ;  and  in  other  instances 
liis  choice  of  means  was  open  .to   criticism,  as,  for  example, 
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when  he  decreed  that  from  thirty  to  a  hundred  roubles  should 
be  paid  for  the  privilege  of  wearing  a  beard. 

Peter  himself  remained  the  barbarian.  Still  strong  in  him 
was  the  Old  Russian  Adam,  the  man  who  desired  to  become 
and  was  to  become  the  new  Adam  of  enlightenment  and 
humaneness.  Peter  was  the  archetype  *ol  the  transitional 
Russian  of  his  time.  Consider  him  in  his  later  days  as  imper- 
ator,  when,  after  conquering  the  Swedes,  he  publicly  danced 
for  joy  upon  the  table,  and  was  hailed  by  the  applause  of  his 
people— was  not  this  the  act  of  a  barbarian  ?  But  was  the 
triumph  of  the  Roman  imperators  or  of  the  modem  European 
conquerors  one  whit  less  barbaric,  or  in  any  essential  greater, 
than  Peter's  frank  display  of  jubilation  ?  Peter,  insists  the 
modern  European,  was  barbarian  pure  and  simple.  Look  at 
the  way  in  which  fie  personally  applied  the  rack  to  those 
sentenced  by  him ;  look  at  the  way  in  which  he  played 
the  executioner  upon  his  victims !  Consider  his  treatment  of 
his  first  wife  and  his  deaUngs  with  his  son  Alexis !  Agreed, 
Peter  was  a  barbarian.  I  make  no  excuses  for  him,  and  apply 
the  term  to  him  in  its  most  literal  signification.  But  I  do 
not  for  that  reason  esteem  more  highly  the  French  or  Spanish 
"  culture  "  of  a  Ferdinand  or  a  Louis,  of  the  men  whose  nerves 
were  not  strong  enough  to  undertake  the  immediate  super- 
vision of  the  dragonnades,  the  inquisitional  barbarities,  and 
the  various  other  acts  of  inhumanity,  for  which  they  were 
none  the  less  personally  responsible.  These  refined  barbarians 
kept  hired  consciences  and  executants  to  do  their  dirty  work. 

The  follies  and  base  frivolities  of  his  drunken  assemblies, 
wherein  Peter  would  make  fun  of  the  papacy  with  an  oblique 
aim  at  the  patriarchate,  were  in  part  connected  with  his  work 
as  reformer,  for  the  frank  barbarian  was  in  truth  ingenious 
in  such  arts.  Peter  displayed  something  stronger  than  cunning, 
both  in  his  doings  at  home  and  in  his  relationships  with  the 
foreign  world.  To  cite  but  one  instance  among  many,  how 
keen  was  the  calculation  with  which  he  appointed  his  eccle- 
siastical opponent  Javorskii  to  be  president  of  the  synod. 


§  8.        . 

POLITICALLY     and     socially,     Peter's     reforms,     taken 
in  conjunction   with  the  success  of  his  poUcy    of    con- 
auest,  signified  the  strengthening    of    absolutism,    When  at 
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length,  in  the  year  1721,  Peter  assumed  the  Byzantine  title 
of  Imperator,  the  fullness  of  power  of  his  reformed  absolutism 
was  thereby  well  characterised.  The  Moscow  tsars,  such 
rulers  as  John  the  Terrible,  had  been  absolute  or  quasi- 
absolute,  but  the  absolutism  of  Peter  was  qualitatively  higher. 
Peter  was  recognised  by  Europe ;  he  co-ordinated  Russia 
with  the  European  powers ;  he  made  Russia  one  of  the  great 
powers  of  Europe.  At  Poltava,  Peter  broke  the  might  of 
Sweden.  At  the  very  time  when  Russia  was  thus  becoming 
predominant  in  the  east,  Spain  was  definitively  ceasing  to  be 
a  world  power  in  the  west.  Following  France,  England,  and 
Austria,  Russia  now  took  fourth  place  among  the  powers  of 
the  world,  Poland  ceasing  to  count  as  one  of  the  Slav  forces 
of  the  east. 

In  the  domestic  sphere,  too,  Peter  and  his  state  took  a 
position  higher  than  that  which  had  been  occupied  by 
Muscovy. 

Peter  bureaucratised  the  organism  of  state,  basing  the 
administration  upon  the  work  of  expert  officials.  His  father, 
the  second  Romanov,  had  begun  this  process,  but  the  fuller 
development  and  the  perfectionment  of  the  bureaucratic 
machine  was  the  work  of  Peter. 

The  duma  of  boyars  was  abolished,  its  place  being  taken 
by  an  advisory  council  (bliSnaja  kanceljarija),  whose  relation- 
ship to  the  emperor  was  a  personal  one.  The  institution  was 
not  maintained,  and  the  senate  was  therefore  founded  as 
supreme  administrative   authority. 

In  the  course  of  years,  adpiinistrative  reform  created  a 
better  organism  of  state,  but  the  backbone  of  the  state  was 
the  newly  estabUshed  military  system, .  for  in  this  domain 
was  found  the  core  of  Peter's  reforms ;  it  was  by  the  militar- 
isation of  the  state  and  by  miUtary  successes  that  Peter's 
prestige  was  sustained  at  home  and  abroad. 

In  the  plenitude  of  his  power,  Peter  had  even  less  thought 
than  his  two  predecessors  of  summoning  the  zemskii  sobor. 
It  was  his  aim,  not  merely  to  carry  on  the  administration, 
but  to  bring  new  institutions  into  being,  and  the  sobor  would 
-(  have  been  imfitted  for  this  work.  The  effect  of  European- 
1  isation  in  Russia  was  to  strengthen  absolutism.  It  is  true 
that  in  the  year  1698  a  species  of  sobor  was  summoned  from 
all  classes  for  the  condemnation  of  the  tsarevna  Sophia,  but 
the  sole  aim  of  this  was  to  shift  the  tsar's  responsibility  to 


other  shoulders.  The  failure  to  summon  the  sobor  and  the 
abolition  of  the  duma  characterise  the  enlightened  despotism 
of  Peter  in  contrast  with  the  earlier  Muscovite  despotism. 
Peter  understood  the  situation  thoroughly,  remaining  sus- 
picious throughout  Ufe,  and  not  hesitating  to  avail  himself 
of  police  help. 

Peter  Europeanised  Muscovite  absolutism.  He  was,  we 
must  remember,  a  contemporary  of  Louis  XIV.  We  cannot 
doubt  that  he  had  the  French  ruler's  example  before  his  eyes. 
Both  his  domestic  and  his  foreign  policy  display  more  than 
one  analogy  to  those  of  Louis. 

His  absolutism  is  manifest  in  his  relationship  to  the 
nobility.  Obviously  he  had  to  work  through  the  nobiUty, 
and  he  therefore  imposed  new  duties  on  the  nobles.  The 
nobleman  must  serve  the  new  state,  and  in  addition  he  must 
learn.  In  Moscow,  office  was  secured  to  him  by  right  of  birth, 
rank  by  his  family  tree,  and  there  he  enjoyed  the  privilege 
of  free  service.''  Peter  endeavoured  to  raise  the  nobiUty  to 
a  higher  level,  and  he  therefore  associated  it  with  the  bureau- 
cracy ;  the  bureaucracy  was  ennobled,  the  nobiUty  bureau- 
cratised. UnUke  his  predecessors,  he  did  not  aim  at  weakening 
the  nobiUty,  desiring  rather  to  strengthen  it.  It  was  with 
this  end  in  view  that  in  the  year  1714  he  introduced  majorat 
upon  the  western  model.  The  far-reaching  significance  of 
the  ukase  relating  to  majorat  or  primogeniture  depended  upon 
this,  that  it  spoke  of  the  land  as  the  owner's  property  inde- 
pendently of  service.  The  result  was  to  enhance  the  prestige 
of  the  nobiUty. 

For  these  reasons,  too,  Peter  introduced  a  new,  European, 
order  of  nobiUty.  The  first  Russian  title  of  count  (graf)  was 
bestowed  upon  SSremetev,  in  the  year  1706.  At  the  outset 
the  tsar  even  endeavoured  to  have  the  count's  title  confirmed 
by  the  Holy  Roman  emperor,  but  the  idea  was  subsequently 
abandoned. 

Peter  was  the  first  Russian  ruler  to  bestow  the  old  princely 
rank  as  a  title,  and  this  title  too  was  made  European. 
Men§ikov,  the  first  of  the*  new  princes,  who  received  the  title 
in  1705,  was  prince  of  the  Holy  Roman  empire,  and  several 
princely  titles  were    bestowed    upon    Russians    by  the  Holy 

*  In  Peter's  reign  a  new  designation  was  found  for  the  nobility.  The  old 
names  dvorjanin  (literally,  courtier)  and  hojar  were  replaced  by  caredvorec 
(approximately,  tsar's  man)  and  by  the  PoLsh  szlachta  (nobleman), 
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Roman  emperor.'     With  the  newly  conquered  territories  the 
baronage  was  taken  over  as  a  working  institution. 

Peter's  absolutism  was  likewise  displayed  in  the  tsar's 
relationship  to  the  peasantry.  By  the  introduction  of  the 
poll  tax  and  of  other  dues  based  thereon  in  place  of  the  land 
tax  the  peasant  was  grievously  affected.  The  entire  burden 
of  taxation  was  laid  upon  him,  the  new  and  oppressive  element 
in  the  poll  tax  consisting  in  its  imposition  upon .  all  peasants. 
The  nobility,  the  state  clergy,  and  the  ennobled  officials, 
together  with  persons  of  academic  status  and  certain  special 
classes,  were  exempt  from  taxation. 

The  introduction  of  this  imperfect  and  ill-considered  system 
of  direct  individual  taxation  was  characteristic  of  the  defects 
of  Petrine  financial  poUcy.  The  tsar  himself  was  interested 
in  commerce  alone.  He  had  adopted  the  principles  of  the 
mercantile  system ;  his  policy  of  conquest,  and  above  all  his 
desire  to  make  use  of  the  sea,  were  closely  connected  with  these 
principles.  He  initiated  the  construction  of  the  Ladoga  canal, 
completed  in  1732,  to  connect  the  Baltic  with  the  Caspian. 
The  desire  to  favour  commerce  and  manufacture  (the  time 
lor  the  export  of  grain  had  not  yet  come)  led  to  the  institution 
of  the  system  of  privileges  for  the  benefit  of  the  upper  classes 
and  the  mercantile  community. 

Before  Peter's  reign  the  state  revenue  had  been  about 
one  and  a  half  million  roubles.  The  revenue  for  the  year 
1715  was  eight  and  a  half  million  roubles. 

PosoSkov,  a  self-taught  economist,  was  profoundly  touched 
by  the  tragical  situation  of  the  peasantry  in  the  days  of  Peter. 
Despite  his  espousal  of  the  cause  of  the  autocrat  as  against 
the  nobiUty,  he  recognised  the  severities  of  Peter's  absolutism, 
and  desired  the  estabUshment  of  a  people's  council 
(naradosovHie).  He  atoned  for  his  opinions  by  hfelong  im- 
prisonment in  the  fortress  of  St.  Peter  and  St.  Paul. 

At  the  close  of  Peter's  reign  the  inhabitants  of  Russia 
numbered  thirteen  millions. 

«  In  Muscovy  the  descendants  of  the  princes  had  naturally  become  very 
numerous,  and  had  consequently  lost  prestige  :  before  the  days  of  Peter,  princes 
were  noble  by  race  merely,  not  titular  princes.  The  princely  families  were 
the  offspring  of  Rjurik,  and  also  of  Lithuaman,  Tatar,  and  other  princes.  In 
contemporary  Russia  a  prince  without  office  or  wealth  is  less  regarded  than  a 
count  or  even  a  baroi|. 
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PETER'S  absolutism  found  its  most  momentous  expres- 
sion in  the  reform  of  ecclesiastical  administration.  In 
religious  matters  Peter  was  moderately  enUghtened.  He  had 
grasped  the  weak  side  of  the  theological  beUef  in  miracle, 
and  aimed  at  the  diminution  of  its  potency,  for  his  work  of 
reform  was  necessarily  founded  upon  the  scientific  conception 
of  the  universe,  a  conception  diametrically  opposed  to  that 
of  the  theologians,  although  his  own  views  were  not  so  much 
derived  Jrom  the  philosophers  and  thinkers  of  the  west  as 
based  upon  the  practical  acquirements  of  Europe. 

In  the  Moscow  Sloboda,  am9ng  Russia's  western  neigh- 
bours, and  in  Europe  in  general,  h4  had  had  practical  experience 
of  Protestant  influences;  his  advisers,  friends,  and  teachers 
were  almost  exclusively  Protestants.  The  influence  of  Pro- 
testantism was  especially  manifested  among  the  cultured 
classes,  but  it  was  strong  also  among  the  masses.  This  is 
conspicuous  in  the  field  of  theology,  being  represented,  for 
instance,  by  Theophan  ProkopoviC,  and  being  shown  also  in 
Tveritinov's  popular  movement  towards  Protestantism. 

Theophan  Prokopovie,  at  first  pupil  and  subsequently 
teacher  at  the  Kiev  academy,  studied  theology  and  philosophy 
in  Europe  as  well.  Having  espoused  the  views  of  Bacon  and 
Descartes,  he  tended  in  theology  in  the  direction  of  Protes-  ^ 
tantism,  expounding  his  views  from  the  pulpit  and  in  writing. 
Peter  summoned  him  to  St.  Petersburg,  estabUshing  under 
his-  leadership  the  holy  synod,  the  supreme  ecclesiastical 
authority.  It  is  important  to  note  that  Theophan's  trans- 
ference to  St.  Petersburg  did  not  take  place  until  1716.  Prior 
to  that  date,  and  after  his  return  from  Europe  in  the  year 
1704,  his  influence  was  exercised  in  the  same  direction  as  that 
of  Peter,  but  outside  the  monarch's  direct  sphere  of  operation. 

It  was  the  aim  of  Peter's  ecclesiastical  policy  to  abate 
the  prestige  of  the  hierarchy,  which  was  to  be  conspicuously 
subordinated  and  made  serviceable  to  the  imperial  power. 
Peter  attained  to  a  clear  view  upon  this  matter  at  a  compara- 
tively early  date.  When  the  patriarch  Adrian  died  in  the 
year  1700,  no  successor  was  appointed.  Adrian  had  been 
Peter's  opponent.  For  more  than  two  decades  the  tsar  left 
matters  in  an  interim  condition,  for  the  synod  was  not  estab- 
lished until    1721.     The    ecclesiastical    regulations   (duhovnyi 
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reglament)  upon  which  the  synodal  constitution  and  the  other 
church  reforms  were  based,  were  drawn  up  by  Theophan  and 
revised  by  Peter  in  person. 

The  constitution  of  the  synod  was  in  conformity,  not  with 
monarchical  patriarchahsm,  but  with  the  secular  system  of 
government  by  committee.  In  the  regulations  a  dej&nite 
reference  was  made  to  the  papacy,  pointing  out  how  this  had 
wrongfully  outgrown  the  control  of  the  temporal  power.  The 
analogous  usurpation  of  power  by  the  Moscow  patriarchate 
was  censured,  and  it  was  decreed  that  there  must  be  no  place 
for  such  an  evil  in  the  administration  of  the  ecclesiastical 
committee.  The  members  of  the  synod  had  to  take  oath  as 
follows :  "I  testify  and  swear  that  the  monarch  of  all  the 
Russias  is  the  supreme  authority  of  this  ecclesiastical  com- 
mittee." I 

Peter,  supported  by  Theophan,  interpreted  the  term 
autocracy  in  its  most  literal  sense,  holding  that  the  church 
and  the  hierardiy  which  governed  it  were  subject  to  the 
emperor.  "  Here  is  your  patriarch,"  said  Peter,  tapping  his 
breast,  when  a  deputation  of  spiritual  dignitaries  besought 
him  to  appoint  an  incumbent  to  the  patriarchal  see.  Theophan 
spoke  of  his  imperial  patron  as  "  the  anointed  "  (using  the 
Greek  term  yjufnoq).  It  is  unquestionable  that  electoral 
powers  within  the  church  were  greater  before  than  after  the 
days  of  Peter. 

The  committee  constitution  of  the  sjmod,  in  which  the 
lay  representative  of  the  emperor,  the  chief  procurator,  sat 
beside  the  ecclesiastical  members,  has  been  commonly 
regarded  as  a  Protestant  institution,  but  this  view  is  not 
altogether  correct. 

The  synod  corresponded  to  the  ancient  episcopal  organisa- 
tion of  the  church,  but  the  introduction  of  a  lay  element  into 
church  administration  and  the  inauguration  of  the  office  of 
chief  procurator  were  Protestant.  It  is  possible  that  Peter 
and  his  contemporaries  were  influenced  by  the  example  of 
the  Protestant  national  or  state  churches. 

Peter  did  not"  venture  upon  any  innovations  in  the  matter 
of  reUgious   doctrine.     Although  in   other   respects  he   was 

<  This  oath  was  abolished  in  1 901.  but  section  65  of  the  state  fundamental 
law  runs  as  follows  :  "In  the  government  of  the  church,  autocratic  author  ty 
works  through  the  instrumentality  of  the  holy  directing  synod,  constituted 
by  that  authority/' 
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tolerant,  he  supported  with  his  authority  Mogila's  Orthodox 
Confession.  But  the  tsar's  general  outlook  in  reUgious  matters 
found  expression  in  the  words  :  "  The  human  conscience  is 
subject  to  God  alone,  and  no  ruler  is  entitled  to  constrain 
any  man  to  change  his  creed." 

Whereas  Peter  in  conjunction  with  Theophan  tended 
towards  Protestantism,  Javorskii;  the  other  most  notable 
ecclesiastic  of  those  days,  represented  the  Romanising  incU- 
nations  of  conservative  theologians  and  church  politicians. 
Theophan  learned  in  Jesuit  schools  and  academies  to  hate 
Catholicism,  but  it  was  there  conversely  that  Javorskii  learned 
to  detest  Protestantism. »  Owing  to  his  European  education, 
however,  as  representative  of  the  patriarchate  he  was  from 
1700  onwards  an  adherent  of  the  Petrine  policy,  though  only 
in  temporal  matters,  for  in  religious  and  ecclesiastical  affairs 
Javorskii  was  a  Romaniser.  His  principal  work  (Kamen' 
Very — The  Stone  of  Faith),  directed  against  Protestantism, 
was  written  during  the  years  1713  to  1718,  but  could  not  be 
printed  until  1728,  after  Peter's  death.  Javorskii  taught  the 
primacy  of  the  church  over  the  state,  and  accepted  the  doc- 
trine of  Boniface  VIII  concerning  the  two  sisters  of  the  church, 
but  without  avail.  Peter  made  an  adroit  use  of  the  refractory 
churchman  on  behalf  of  his  own  ecclesiastical  poUcy^l^com- 
peUing  Javorskii  to  subscribe  the  new  regulations  (which  were 
signed  by  all  the  hierarchs  in  the  realm),  and  actually  appointing 
him  first  president  of  the  sjmod. 

The  significance  of  Peter's  reforms  in  ecclesiastical  adminis- 
tration was  underUned  by  the  profound  disturbance  which 
affected  the  raskolniki.  They  stigmatised  Peter  as  antichrist, 
and  in  their  hearts  the  conservatives  and  the  reactionaries 
were  in  agreement  with  this  designation,  not  excepting 
Javorskii,  who  compiled  a  writing  upon  the  coming  of  anti- 
christ. The  conservatives'  view  of  Peter  was  vividly  displayed 
in  a  work  upon  the  beard  from  the  pen  of  Adrian,  the  last 
patriarch,  wherein  to  shave  the  beard  was  described  as  a 
deadly  sin.  The  expectations  of  the  end  of  the  world  in  1666 
having    remained    unfulfilled,    the    apocalyptic    chronologers 

*  The  way  in  which  the  Russians  obtained  admittance  into  the  Catholic 
schools  of  Poland  and  of  Europe  is  worthy  of  mention.  To  secure  an  entry 
they  had  to  make  outward  profession  of  Catholicism,  returning  to  the  Orthodox 
faith  when  they  went  back  to  Russia.  Both  Theophan  and  Javorskii  had 
constrained  their  consciences  to  this  hypocrisy. 
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revised  their  calculations,  and  fixed  upon  the  year  1699.  The 
final  destruction  was  to  take  place  in  1702.  Peter  returned 
from  his  first  great  journey  to  Europe  a  few  days  before 
the  anticipated  coming  of  antichrist,  to  be  hailed  as  the 
expected  one. 

Peter,  were  it  simply  as  guardian  of  Muscovite  tradition, 
was  anything  but  tolerant  vis-a-vis  the  raskolniki.  Their 
propaganda  was  made  a  capital  offence.  It  was  decreed  that 
they  must  attend  Orthodox  churches  and  must  have  their 
children  baptized  in  the  Orthodox  manner.  They  were  ex- 
cluded from  all  public  ofiices,  and  were  not  allowed  to' take 
oaths.  They  were  compelled  to  pay  double  taxes,  had  extra 
taxation  for  wearing  a  beard,  and  were  forced  to  assume 
distinctive  dress. 

In  one  respect,  a  matter  of  form,  Peter's  conservative 
opponents  were  right.  The  establishment  of  the  synod  was 
imcanonical  and  autocratic.  It  was  true  that  this  body  was 
composed  of  clergy,  and  that  Peter  had  his  ecclesiastical 
reforms  confirmed  by  the  Russian  and  the  Greelc  hierarchs ; 
but  it  is  demonstrable  that,  as  far  as  the  Russians  were  con- 
cerned, the  confirmation  was  the  fruit  of  compulsion,  whilst 
in  the  case  of  the  eastern  patriarchs,  no  more  than  two  visited 
St.  Petersburg,  and  this  was  subsequently,  when  the  synod 
had  already  exercised  its  functions. 

§10. 

THE  reforms  of  Peter  and  his  collaborators  secularised 
theocratic  Russia  to  a  considerable  extent,  so  that 
it  is  permissible  to  speak  of  a  contrast  between  the  Russia  of 
St.  Petersburg  and  the  Russia  of  Moscow.  Moscow's  civiU- 
sation  and  outlook  were  thoroughly  clericaUsed  and  ecclesi- 
asticised ;  Peter  made  ti^e  state  the  determinative  organ  of 
poUtics  and  civiUsation.  When  Peter  extolled  army  reform 
in  the  words.  "  We  have  emerged  into  light  from  darkness," 
he  gave  a  fairly  accurate  characterisation  of  the  significance 
of  the  new  Russia.  The  medieval  Russian  theocracy  acquired 
a  new  head,  the  state  a  new  centre  ;  St.  Petersburg,  the  seaport 
capital,  replacing  Moscow,  the  midland  capital. 

A  secular  and  non-theological  character  was  likewise 
manifest  in  seventeenth-century  literature,  even  theological 
literature.    Peter  had  little  time  to  spare  for  Russian  literature, 


but  his  reforms  initiated  the  tendency  which  literature 
followed.^ 

In  this  connection  it  is  above  all  necessary  to  make  further 
reference  to  Poso§kov,  an  unschooled  peasant.  A  convert 
from  the  raskol  to  the  state  church,  his  writings  have,  indeed, 
a  certain , theological  flavour,  but  his  interests  are  in  secular 
reforms  of  the  army  and  of  the  administration.  Paternal 
Inheritance  was  written  to  promote  the  better  moralisation  of 
family  Ufe.  Concerning  Poverty  and  Riches  (1721-1724)  was 
a  practical  work  by  a  keen  observer,  furnishing  penetrating 
criticism  of  contemporary  conditions  and  advocating  a  sound 
program  of  reforms  in  all  departments  of  public  life. 

Considered  as  a  whole,  Peter's  reforms  were  of  great  value 
to  Russia,  constituting  a  natural  advance  along  the  lines  indi- 
cated by  previous  development.  Lomonosov  went  too  far 
in  the  deification  of  Peter  ("  He  is  thy  god,  thy  god,  O  Russia  !  "), 
in  his  personification  of  the  entire  evolution  of  Russia  in  the 
figure  of  the  autocrat ;  but  the  reforms  effected  by  Peter  and 
his  circle  were  imposing  for  all  their  defects. 

At  a  later  date,  the  Slavophils  spoke  of  Peter  and  his  reforms 
as  unpatriotic,  unrussian,  Moscow  and  Muscovite  Russia  being 
contrasted  with  St.  Petersburg  and  Europe,  but  this  was 
unhistorical  exaggeration.  Europe,  too,  had  to  experience 
revolutionary  reforms,  more  far-reaching  than  the  reforms  of 
Peter.  Accurate  historical  analysis  will  increasingly  shpw 
that  the  reform  movements  at  the  close  of  the  seventeenth 
century  were  logically  determined  by  the  previous  course 
of  evolution. 

§11. 

THE  need  for  Peter's  reforms  is  sufficiently  proved  by 
the  continuance,  or  rather  the  consolidation,  of  these 
reforms  by  his  successors,  for  the  changes  subsequently 
attempted  in  this  or  that  branch  of  the  administrarion  were 
built  upon  the  foundations  laid  by  Peter. 

Under  the  rule  of  the  empresses  and  the  shadow  emperors 
we  observe  a  continuous  oscillation  in  the  constitution  of  the 
council    of    state    essential    to    the    renovated     absolutism. 

I  I  think,  for  example,  of  /m  Stetinnikov  (a  popular  satiie  upon  Moscow 
indicial  procedure  during  the  fifteenth,  sixteenth,  and  seventeenth  cent«"«s)' 
and  of  the  writings  of  Frol  SkbWev  and  others,  wherein  a  natural  outlook  and 
a  natural  style,  unaaected  by  theology,  find  expression. 

0  VOL.   I. 
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Catherine  I  established  a  '*  supreme  privy  council "  ;  under 
Anne,  a  "  cabinet "  came  into  existence ;  under  Elizabeth, 
this  body  yielded  before  the  Petrine  **  senate.'* 

These  changes  were  dependent  upon  the  instability  in 
the  relationships  between  the  autocrat  and  the  aristocracy. 
Given  a  higher  position  by  Peter,  but  constrained  to  service 
and  subordinated  to  the  tsar,  the  aristocracy  endeavoured 
to  consolidate  its  dominion.  In  the  year  1730  Anne  adopted 
the  "magna  charta"  of  the  Dolgorukis  and  their  associates, 
the  real  power  passing  into  the  hands  of  the  supreme  privy 
council.  Theophan,  however,  organised  the  party  of  the 
"  people  of  intermediate  rank  "  against  the  verhovniki  (magnates), 
and  petitioned  for  the  re-establishment  of  the  aristocracy — 
the  Orthodox  prince  of  the  church  becoming  the  mouthpiece 
of  the  absolutists 'and  the  tool  of  the  Lutheran  favourites. 
Dissension  was  sown  between  the  Russian  magnates  and  the 
German,  and  autocracy  was  reinstated  by  the  violent  deeds 
of  Biron  and  his  confederates.  The  example  of  Sweden 
had  great  influence  in  St.  Petersburg  during  the  eighteenth 
century,  and  the  Swedish  oligarchy  had  triumphed  in  the  year 
1726. 

The  autocracy  was  maintained.  Although  the  new  dynasty 
of  the  Romanovs  had  become  extinct  in  the  male  line,  the 
foreign  sovereigns  who  were  now  raised  to  the  throne  were 
able  to  exercise  unrestricted  sway.  Women  of  notoriously 
loose  character  could  reign  without  opposition,  and  those 
only  among  the  tyrants  who  were  mentally  disordered  were 
suppressed  after  the  Asiatic  manner  by  family  conspiracies 
,and  palace  revolts. 

The  example  set  by  Peter  in  the  case  of  his  son  Alexis 
found  imitators.  John  VI  was  imprisoned  in  Schliisselburg, 
and  was  ultimately  murdered,  although  a  lunatic.  No  better 
was  the  fate  of  Peter  III,  Ukewise  mentally  disordered,  who 
was  deposed  by  his  consort  Catherine  II,  and  died  four  days 
later,  the  cause  being  officially  announced  as  haemorrhage 
from  the  bowel  and  brain  disorder.  A  similar  destiny  awaited 
Catherine's  son,  Paul  I,  who  had  also  become  insane.  The 
terrorist  assassins  of  Alexander  II  had  a  whole  series  of  illus- 
trious teachera.  In  the  eighteenth  century  even  such  men 
as  Voltaire  considered  the  doings  of  Catherine  purely  "  domestic 
affairs." 

Autocracy  had    been   consolidated,   but   aristocracy,   too, 
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could  consolidate  its  forces ;    in  the  reign  of  Peter  III  the 
obligation  to  service  was  abolished. 

The  Europeanisation  of  Russia  in  respect  of  civilisation 
and  of  political  and  military  concerns,  was  continued  by  Peter's 
successors.  In  the  reign  of  Anne,  Russian  armies  entered 
Europe  for  the  first  time,  besieging  Dantzig  in  1734.  Under 
Elizabeth  these  European  campaigns  were  continued  during 
the  Seven  Years  War,  whilst  subsequently  Russia  fought 
against  France.  In  Elizabeth's  reign  Finland  was  occupied 
as  far  as  the  river  Kymene  (1743).  Of  especial  importance 
for  Russia  was  the  annexation  of  Poland  (first  partition  1772, 
second  partition  1793,  third  partition  1795). 

At  the  end  of  Catherine's  reign  the  population  of  Russia 
numbered  36,000,000. 

In  matters  of  civilisation  and  diplomatic  intercourse  Russia 
became  closely  associated  with  her  neighbours  Prussia  and 
Austria,  relationships  with  the  two  chief  powers  of  the  weakly 
German  realm  being  promoted  by  Russia's  hostiUty  to 
Sweden  on  the  one  hand  and  Turkey  on  the  other.  Prussia, 
in  particular,  exercised  an  attractive  influence  upon  Russia. 
From  early  days,  eastern  Prussia  had  had  common  interests 
with  Russia  against  Poland  and  Lithuania.  The  policy  of 
Peter  III,  '\the  monkey  imitator  of  Frederick  the  Great," 
was  no  more  than  a  temporary  accentuation  of  a  normal  ten- 
dency, which  persisted  for  a  century  after  the  two  states  had 
become  contiguous  in  the  reign  of  Catherine  II.  It  was 
Prussia  and  the  lesser  princely  houses  of  the  German  north 
which  provided  the  Russians  with  emperors  and  empresses 
after  the  dying  out  of  the  Romanovs  in  the  male  Une. 

In  home  affairs  Europeanisation  was  promoted  by  the 
further  annexation  of  European  territories.  Poland  was 
European,  was  Catholic,  so  that  the  contrast  between  Europe 
and  Russia  was  transported  into* Russia,  was  incorporated 
into  Russian  absolutist  administration.  This,  too,  was  merely  a 
reinforcement  of  a  previous  trend,  for  heretofore  the  LutheraA 
Baltic  provinces  had  already  supplied  higher  officials,  soldiers, 
alnd  politicians  tinctured  by  European  culture. 

The  influence  of   the  European  territories  was  extremely 
noticeable  in  social  institutions  and   legislation,  especially  in 
the  laws  for  the  administration  of   the  towns,  those  dealing 
with  the  mercantile  classes,  and  the  Uke,      * 
/     Asiatisation  advanced    pari  passu  with  Europeanisation/ 


The  occupation  of  Siberia  involved  close  relationships  with 
China,  a  commercial  treaty  with  that  country  being  signed 
in  the  reign  of  Peter  II.  In  1783  Crimea  was  annexed,  the 
movement  towards  the  Black  Sea  involving  Russia  in  wars 
and  alliances  with  the  Turks.  Before  long,  contact  with 
Persia  began.  It  will  readily  be  understood  that  these  ex-* 
tensive  Asiatic  developments  affected  Russian  civilisation  * 
Asiatic  influences  similar  to  those  which  had  acted  upon 
Muscovy  during  the  Mongol  regime,  had  their  place  also  in  the 
development  of  the  Russia  of  St.  Petersburg. 

§14. 

CATHERINE  II  took  a  lively  part  in  the  cultural 
development  of  Russia,  by  promoting  the  growth 
of  science  and  hterature.  She  herself  was  an  author  and  a 
protagonist  in  Uterary  feuds.  Catherine  endeavoured  to  im- 
prove the  educational  system,  favouring  in  especial  the  educa- 
tion of  women.  She  actually  appointed  her  friend  Princess 
DaSkova  president  of  the  academy,  an  appointment  justified 
by  success. 

When  a  princess  of  no  more  than  fifteen  years  old,  Catherine 
had  read  Cicero  and  Plato.  Voltaire  and  Diderot  were  her 
friends  ;  Montesquieu's  works,  "  the  breviary  of  sovereigns  " 
("  Were  I  pope,  I  would  canonise  him !  ")  were  her  literary 
and  philosophical  favourites  ;  Locke  and .  other  revolutionary 
thinkers  were  not  unknown  to  her.  "  Liberty,  thou  soul  of 
all  things  "  is  but  one  of  the  many  sayings  with  which  this 
despot  charmed  her  subjects  and  her  European  admirers. 
She  did  not  hesitate  at  times  to  describe  herself  as  a 
republican. 

During  Catherine's  reign  the  aristocracy  was  continually 
thinking  of  a  constitution  or  of  some  form  of  representation 
by  estates.  As  early  as  1762,  Count  Panin,  envoy  in  Sweden, 
submitted  a  plan  based,  upon  the  Swedish  model,  which  was, 
however,  practically  ignored.  Later,  from  1780  onwards, 
Panin  elaborated  a  new  design,  drafted  by  D.  I.  Fonvizin, 
his  secretary,  and  received  with  approval  by  Paul  and  certain 
leading  members  of  the  nobility.  It  was  based  upon  the 
theories  of  natural  law  and  the  social  contract,  and  fore- 
shadowed the  Uberation  of  the  peasants.  For  the  time  being 
the  **  fundamental  laws "   were  to  concern    the   aristocracy, 
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who  were  to  have  joint  powers  of  government  exercised  through 
an  elected  senate  with  legislative  faculty.  The  tendency  of 
the  scheme  was  to  restrict  absolutism. 

PubUcist  Uterature  of  the  years  preceding  the  French 
revolution  was  full  of  ideas  about  liberty  and  plans  for 
reaUsing  it ;  it  displayed  an  acquaintance  with  European 
affairs  and  poUtical  writings,  and  was  obviously  inspired  by 
a  dislike  to  the  native  despotism.  Catherine  had  a  keen  in- 
telligence, and  was  far-seeing  enough  to  recognise  that  adminis- 
trative reforms  were  essential  to  the  security  of  a  Russia 
continually  enlarged  by  fresh  annexations  in  Europe  and  Asia. 
In  order  to  regulate  the  entire  realm  in  a  homogeneous  manner, 
in  1767  the  celebrated  "  commission  of  deputies  "  was  sum- 
moned from  all  parts,  including  Siberia.  The  deputies,  num- 
bering five  hundred  and  sixty-four,  held  two  hundred 
sittings,  and  did  much  good  work,  while  perpetrating  some 
absurdities.  In  the  Book  of  Instructions,  which  the  empress 
compiled  for  the  commission  from  the  works  of  Montesquieu, 
Beccaria,  and  others,  we  are  told  that  "  Russia  is  a  European 
state."  In  1768  the  commission  was  prorogued,  and  was 
never  resummoned,  notwithstanding  Diderot's  recommenda- 
tion. In  actual  experience  Catherine  could  not  put  up  with 
even  a  consultative  parUament,  although  its  members  were 
chosen  exclusively  from  the  aristocracy. 

In  1768,  Desnickii,  professor  at  Moscow,  who  fiad  attended 
the  lectures  of  Adam  Smith,  submitted  to  the  empress  a  plan 
for  reorganising  the  senate  to  constitute  of  it  an  elected  body, 
with  consultative  powers  and  a  certain  voice  in  legislation. 
Associated  with  this  change,  there  was  to  be  a  reform  of  the 
entire  administration.  For  years  the  empress  had  enter- 
tained thoughts  of  some  such  reform  of  the  senate,  having 
studied  the  English  constitution  and  read  Blackstone  and 
other  EngUsh  authors,  but  the  plan  was  never  reaUsed.  The 
historian  SCerbatov  Ukewise  wrote  in  favour  of  the  English 
constitution. 

In  order  to  appease  the  aristocracy,  the  empress  granted 
^the  charter  of  1785.  As  a  class  the  aristocracy  was  accorded 
a  considerable  degree  of  autonomy  (the  right  to  hold  assem- 
bUes  of  the  nobles,  the  right  to  elect  maishals,  etc.) ;  aris- 
tocrats were  freed  from  state  service  and  from  taxation; 
corporal  punishment  was  abolished  ;  the  peasant  was  made 
exclusively  subject   to   his   lord.    Thus  did  enlightened  des- 
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potism  seek  support  from  the  nobility  at  the  cost  of    the  7 
peasantry. 

PugaCev's  revolt  (1772-1775)  showed  that  the  peasantry 
suffered  from  a  sense  of  oppression.  Nor  did  the  peasants 
stand  alone  in  their  discontent.  General  Bibikov,  who  sup- 
pressed the  rising,  declared  that  it  was  not  PugaCev  that 
mattered  but  the  dissatisfaction  that  was  widespread  throughout 
Russia.'!  Catherine  herself  had  an  uneasy  conscience.  Upon 
her  initiative  there  was  founded  in  the  year  1765  the  "  Free , 
Economic  Society  "  which,  in  understanding  with  the  em- 
press, immediately  began  to  Study  the  question  of  liberating 
the  peasants,  pubUshed  prize  essays,  etc. 

On  the  other  hand  the  empress  did  not  forget  to  regulate 
the  administration.  Russia  was  divided  into  fifty  adminis- 
trative districts ;  political  and  legal  organisation  was 
perfected  ;  the  towns  were  granted  charters  giving  them  a 
certain  administrative  and  judicial  autonomy. 

Commerce  and  industry  wese  vigorously  promoted. 

Catherine,  Uke  the  enUghtened  absolutists  in  Europe, 
was  a  thorough-going  utiHtarian.  In  the  year  1764,  when 
need  was  pressing,  church  property  was  confiscated,^  although 
now  and  at  all  times  the  rights  of  the  church,  of  the  hierarchy, 
were  preserved.  The  raskolniki,  who  under  Peter  II,  Anne,  and 
Elizabeth,  had  been  oppressed  in  Petrine  fashion,  were  more 
gently  handled,  notwithstanding  their  share  in  PugaCev's 
rising,  for  the  semblance  of  provocative  measures  had  to  be 
avoided.     Schismatics  were  admitted  to  public  office. 

In  Europe,  Catherine  was  greatly  admired".  Voltaire  wrote 
a  panegyric  history  of  Peter,  and  extolled  Catherine  as 
"  benefactress  of  the  human  race "  and  as  **  saint,"  even 
comparing  her  to  the  mother  of  God.  The  flatterer  went 
so  far  as  to  declare  that  her  autocracy  was  the  ne  plus  ultra 
of  statecraft.  Herder,  who  had  had  opportunity  in  Riga  of 
studying  the  empress  and  Russia,  was  full  of   admiration  for 

>  The  social  significance  of  the  rising  is  incontestable.  At  the  outset  it 
was  directed  against  the  officials,  and  during  the  rebellion  1,572  landlords  were 
killed.  The  Cossacks  participated  in  the  leadership,  and  it  may  be  remembered 
that  the  southern  Cossacks  had  already  rebelled  against  Peter.  In  their  cam- 
paigns under  Hmelnickii  the  Cossacks  symbolised  their  program  by  three  gal'ows, ' 
upon  which  a  noble,  a  Jew,  and  a  dog  had  respectively  been  hanged.  The 
hetmanshipof  the  Cossacks  was  abolished  by  Catherine  in  1764. 

«  That  is  to  say,  peasants  male  and  female  to  the  number  of  about  2,000,000 
were  transferred  from  the  church  to  the  state,  their  lot  being  alleviated  thereby. 
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Catherine's  reforms.  I  may  recall  his  enthusiasm  for  Russia's 
great  civilising  task,  an  enthusiasm  to  which  he  gave  free 
expression  in  his  diary  when  journeying  from  Riga  to  Europe 
in  1769.  He  looked  forward  to  a  rejuvenescence  of  the  hoary 
civilisation  of  Europe.  Russia  was  to  become  the  leader  of 
culture  and  to  make  Europe  happy  with  a  second  renaissance. 
Ukraine  would  become  a  new  Greece.  Herder  was  by  no 
means  blind  to  the  errors  and  defects  of  the  Russians,  but 
he  considered  that  they  were  animated  by  a  sense  of  the  good, 
which  was  notably  manifest  in  their  imitative  capacity. 
Peter  the  Great  and  Catherine  II  were  to  him  ideal  figures ; 
they  were  predestined  to  make  a  nation  of  elemental  great- 
ness out  of  the  Russian  barbarians — of  course  in  accordance 
with  the  prescriptions  of  the  works  on  poUtical  education 
which  Herder  intended  to  write  in  order  to  win  the  empress' 
favour. 

Such  flatteries,  and  others  yet  more  gross,  were  customary 
at  that  epoch ;  but  Catherine  could  make  a  very  adroit  use 
of  fulsome  praise,  and  was  glad  to  pay  for  advertisements  of 
the  kind.' 


§13. 

PETER'S  reforms  were  mainly  of  a  practical  character, 
but,  since  practice  must  be  based  on  theory,  prac- 
tical needs  necessitated  a  theoretical  foundation.  Nor  was 
it  sufi&cient  to  transplant  individual  Europeans  to  Russia 
and  to  send  Russians  to  study  in  Europe ;  it  was  essential 
that  schools  and  other  means  of  culture,  should  be  provided 
at  home.  The  plan  for  the  foundation  of  the  academy  origi- 
nated with  Peter ;  and  in  the  year  1726,  shortly  after  his  death, 
it  was  carried  out  by  his  widow.  The  Livonian  peasant  girl, 
unable  to  read  or  write,  was  a  faithful  patron  of  the  new 
institution.  The  initial  aims  of  the  academy  were  of  a  prac- 
tical nature,  for  it  had  a  printing  estabhshment  and  other 
workshops,  but  it  tended  more  and  more  towards  theoretical 
activities.  The  first  university  (1747),  somewhat  primitive, 
was  an  offshoot  of  the  academy ;  the  first  academic  gimnazija 
(higher  school)  was  founded  as  early  as  1726.     The  university 

>  The  view  of  certadn  Russian  historians  that  the  modem  history  of  Russia 
begins  with  Catherine  is,  in  my  opinion,  erroneous. 


of    Moscow  came    into    being  in   1775.'     The   first   students 
and  professors  at  the  universities  and  gimnazijas  were  Germans. 

But  the  higher  schools  in  the  capitals  were  not  the  only 
nurseries  of  culture.  Society,  too,  promoted  its  diffusion, 
and  this  not  in  the  capital  alone,  for  during  the  second  half 
of  the  eighteenth  century  there  rapidly  developed  a  cultured 
society  in  the  provinces,  which  was  of  the  first  importance 
to  Russian  civilisation  of  that  date. 

In  conformity  with  the  aristocratic  character  of  eighteenth- 
century  Russia,  the  work  of  education  was  Ukewise  aristocratic. 
Higher  and  middle  schools  only  were  founded.  Even  now, 
public  elementary  schools  can  hardly  be  said  to  exist,  although 
Peter  had  thoughts  of  reform  in  this  direction  also.* 

The  Russians,  Uke  their  sovereign,  energetically  furthered 
the  spread  of  western  culture,  and  after  Peter's  death  a  number 
of  notable  men  carried  forward  the  work.  Lomonosov  and 
Kantemir,  the  former  of  whom  may  be  termed  the  Peter  of 
Russian  Uteratiire,  sprang  from  the  Moscow  academy. 
Natural  science,  technology,  and  history,  were  the  leading 
subjects  of  original  study;  legal  and  political  enlightenment 
was  sought  ready  made  in  Germany. 

The  influences  encouraged  by  Peter  were  mainly  Dutch 
and  German,  and  Lomonosov  drew  inspiration  from  the  same 
sources.  But  already  during  the  reign  of  Elizabeth,  the  court 
and  the  aristocracy  became  French  in  spirit  through  the 
cultural  and  political  primacy  of  France ;  the  common  people 
were  excluded  from  all  share  in  higher  civilisation.  The 
spread  of  the  French  tongue  was  so  general  that  as  late  as 
the  first  half  of  the  nineteenth  century  many  Russians  spoke 
better  French  than  Russian,  and  there  were  some  who -never 
learned  Russian  at  all.  -PuSkin,  for  example,  was  an  accom- 
pHshed  French  scholar,  and  wrote  at  first  in  French.  This 
is  true  also  of  Lermontov.  We  find  Gallicisms  in  the  earlier 
works  of  Tolstoi.  Quite  a  mmiber  of  writers  made  use  of 
French  as  well  as  Russian — Herzen,  for  instance. 

This  predominance  of  French  influences  among  the  Russian 
aristocracy  nms  parallel  with  the  spread  of  the  same  influences 

1  The  juristic  faculty  of  Moscow  university  had  at  first  but  one  professor, 
the  number  being  subsequently  increased  to  three.  On  several  occasions  the 
number  of  students  sank  to  one. 

•  In  1724  there  were  no  secular  elementary  schools  and  46  church  schools, 
from  which  ecclesiastical  seminaries  developed  in  the  course  of  the  eighteenth 
century. 
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among  the  Polish  and  European  aristocracies.  At  the  same 
epoch  Frederick  the  Great  had  his  French  academy  in  Berhn, 
and  wrote  in  the  tongue  of  Voltaire.  At  the  court  of  Vienna, 
German  poets  had  to  be  translated  into  French. 

French  exercised  its  influence  mainly  in  the  social  and 
pohtical  spheres,  and  above  all  in  the  field  of  diplomacy. 
German  was  the  language  of  culture.  It  was  not  spoken, 
but  German  authors  were  thoroughly  studied  in  the  original. 

We  cannot  do  justice  to  the  effect  of  these  two  European 
tongues  without  taking  into  account  the  personal  influence 
of  Frenchmen  an,d  Germans  in  Russia.  The  annexation  of 
the  Baltic  provinces  was  followed  by  the  entry  of  German 
barons  into  the  administration,  and  subsequently  by  the 
entry  of  Swedes,  Finns,  and  Poles.  From  France  came  the 
persons  needed  by  the  court  and  the  aristocracy — physicians, 
actors,  teachers  of  language,  of  dancing,  etc.  During  the 
revolution,  some  of  the  emigre  came  to  Russia.  From  German 
sources  were  mainly  derived  professors,  tutors,  craftsmen, 
and  merchants.  Thus  in  one  way  and  another,  during  the 
eighteenth  century,  Russia,  official  and  socially  decisive 
Russia,  became  Europeanised  in  speech.  Europe  and  the 
Frenchified  court  and  nobiUty  of  Russia  grew  aloof  from  and 
became  contrasted  with  the  Russian  peasant  and  the  Russian 
clergy.  It  was  in  the  academies  and  the  schools  that  German 
influence  was  predominant. 

Owing  to  this  GalUcising  movement,  prerevolutionary  and 
revolutionary  French  Hterature  made  its  way  into  Russian 
drawing-rooms  and  studies  (of  these  latter,  there  were  few). 
Voltaire,  Rousseau,  Montesquieu,  Diderot,  Holbach,  Morelly, 
Mably,  etc.,  were  as  much  read  in  St.  Petersburg  as  in  France, 
and  the  pohtical  sentiment  of  St.  Petersburg  was  almost  identi- 
cal with  that  of  Paris.  It  must  not  be  forgotten  that  in  France 
the  revolution  was  initiated  by  the  aristocracy  and  the  middle 
classes,  and  it  was  only  when  the  movement  was  well  advanced 
that  the  rural  population,  the  peasantry,  came  to  participate 
in  it.  The  course  of  development  in  Russia  was  analogous. 
The  aristocracy  became  imbued  with  the  French  and  German 
philosophy  of  enhghtenment.  Popular  revolt  was  the  outcome 
of  poverty  and  distress  (PugaCev),  but  the  Ufe  and  general 
outlook  of  the  common  people  made  them  hostile  to  the  apostles 
of  the  enlightenment.  Similar  were  conditions  in  France,  and 
they  are  similar  everywhere  even  to-day,  above  all  in  Russia. 


Taking  a  broad  view  of  the  history  of  civilisation,  we  are 
concerned  here  with  the  great  movement  of  the  eighteenth 
century,  the  endeavours  towards  rebirth  which  affected  all 
the  nations  of  Europe,  endeavours  whose  insignia  w^re  enlighten- 
ment and  humanitarianism.  This  movement,  the  natural 
continuation  of  the  humanist  renaissance  and  the  religious 
reformation,  permeated  Russia  as  well,  and  it  was  during  the 
reign  of  Catherine  II  that  French  and  German  enhghtenment 
became  natvuaUsed  in  Russia. 

To  Petrine  New  Russia,  freemasonry  was  of  especial  im- 
portance as  organiser  of  European  civiUsation  and  as  zealous 
propagator  of  humanitarian  ideals.  From  about  1731  onwards 
lodges  were  estabUshed  in  St.  Petersburg,  and  subsequently 
in  Moscow  and  the  provinces.  In  1747  they  began  to  receive 
attention  from  the  governmental  pohce  department,  but  they 
were  tolerated  and  even  favoiued,  and  there  was  no  mystery 
about  their  meetings.  Novikov  was  a  leading  freemason,  and 
in  his  Lexicon  of  Russian  Authors  we  can  study  the  history 
of  the  Russian  enlightenment.' 

Freemasonry  and  the  freemasons,  Novikov  in  especial,  are 
of  great  importance  in  relation  to  the  development  of  Russian 
civiUzation.  The  ideas  of  the  enhghtenment  were  deliberately 
and  unceasingly  propagated  in  the  lodges.  Participation  in 
the  ritual  of  the  churches  was  natural  to  the  Russians,  and  for 
those  among  them  who  had  been  spiritually  estranged  from 
the  church  by  the  study  of  Voltaire  and  other  French  philoso- 
phers, the  ritual  of  freemasonry  provided  a  welcome  substitute. 
We  must  remember  that  the  Russian  freemasons  were  not 
properly  speaking  freethinkers  either  in  rehgion  or  philosophy. 
They  inchned  rather  to  regard  Voltairism  with  horror,  and  in 
pohtical  views  were  conservative.  Lopuhin,  in  especial,  was 
not  merely  hostile  to  the  revolution,  but  was  opposed  to  the 
French  and  to  French  civilisation  in  general,  and  favoured  the 
maintenance  of  serfdom.* 

There  was  another  direction  in  which  the   masonic   lodges 

«  Novikov  was  imprisoned  in  1792.  and  the  lodges  were  threatened. 
Emperor  Paul  set  Novikov  at  Uberty.  As  crown  prince  he  had  been  on  mti- 
mate  terms  with  the  freemasons,  and  it  is  probable  that  Catherine  looked 
askance  at  the  friendship.  Toleration  was  re-extended  to  freemasonry  by 
Alexander  I  in  the  year  1805. 

•  Catherine  sent  Novikov  to  be  examined  by  the  archbishop  of  Moscow, 
who  reported  to  the  empress  that  it  was  his  prayer  that  the  Russian  church 
and  the  world  at  large  might  contain  such  Christians. 
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affected  Russian  life,  namely  by  paving  the  way  for  the  develop- 
ment of  political  secret  societies.  These  had  at  first  unmis- 
takable resemblances  to  lodges,  and  among  the  decabrists  were 
a  number  of  ex-members  of  lodges  and  sons  of  freemasons. 

It  was  inevitable  that  the  spread  of  the  ideals  of  enUghten- 
ment  and  humanitarianism,  as  preached  not  by  the  freemasons 
alone  but  by  eighteenth  -  century  philosophy  and  Uterature 
in  general,  should  lead  in  Russia  to  the  question  of  serfdom 
becoming  foremost  in  all  theoretical  and  practical  thought. 
It  was  impossible  that  PugaCev's  revolt  should  pass  without 
notice.  Catherine  said" that  it  would  be  better  to  grant  freedom 
to  the  serfs  than  to  leave  them  to  secure  freedom  by  force. 

In  Russia  as  in  the  west  there  were  practical  no  less  than 
himianitarian  grounds  for  the  Uberation  of  the  peasantry. 
Russia  needed  more  intensive  agriculture ;  for  the  enhanced 
national  expenditure  and  for  the  more  refined  tastes  of  the 
Gallicised  nobility,  more  and  more  money  was  requisite.  For 
fiscal  reasons,  therefore,  the  peasants  must  be  freed,  and  must 
be  trained  so  that  their  labours  might  be  more  productive. 
Europe  set  the  example  to  Russia.  In  Austria,  serfdom  was 
abolished  in  the  royal  domains  under  Maria  Theresa  and  Joseph 
II ;  Frederick  the  Great  aimed  at  similar  reforms  in  Prussia, 
though  with  little  result ;  in  France,  enfranchisement  was 
effected  in  1789  (the  work  was  actually  begun  in  1779)  by  an 
extremely  radical  measure,  the  landowners  being  dispossessed 
without  compensation. 

RadiSCev  was  a  typical  representative  of  advanced  Russian 
thought  in  the  days  of  the  French  revolution.  His  education 
had  been  mainly  German,  for  he  was  at  Leipzig  imiversity 
from  1766  to  1771,  but  his  political  ideals  were  derived  from 
those  of  French  thinkers.  In  addition  to  Herder  and  Leibnitz, 
his  teachers  had  been  Rousseau,  Mably,  Raynal,  the  encyclo- 
paedists, and  Voltaire.  The  form  of  his  most  notable  work. 
Journey  from  Si.  Petersburg  to  Moscote/,  was  borrowed  from  Sterne. 
The  contents  are  thoroughly  Russian,  splendid  reahstic  descrip- 
tions of  men  and  things,  with  enthusiastic  propaganda  on  behalf 
of  French  ideals  of  freedom.  The  book  was  pubUshed  in  1790. 
Catherine  promptly  had  the  author  haled  before  the  courts 
and  sentenced  to  death— the  same  Catherine  whose  Book  of 
Instructions  of  the  year  1766  had  been  interdicted  in  the  France 
of  Louis  XV.  RadiSCev's  sentence  was  commuted  to  banish- 
ment, and  he  remained  in  Siberia  until  the  accession  of  Paul  I. 


A.         I 


The  Journey  is  unquestionably  a  bold  work,  and  above  all 
it  is  the  political  credo  of  a  thoroughly  cultured  man,  of  one 
who  in  thought  and  feehng  had  attained  to  an  exceptional 
grasp  of  the  significance  of  the  eighteenth  century.  In  a  brilliant 
ode,  The  Giant,  RadiSCev  apostrophises  the  eighteenth  century, 
blood-stained,  mad,  and  yet  wise.  With  reasoning  ba^ed  upon 
natural  law  he  proves  the  bloody  and  mad  doctrine  of  wisdom, 
the  right  of  revolution.  To  Catherine  in  her  passion  it  seemed 
that  Radi§Cev  was  a  more  dangerous  revolutionary  than 
PugaCev,  for  the  former  aimed  not  merely  at  the  abolition  of 
serfdom  (writing  "  the  peasant  is  dead  in  law  "),  but  demanded 
a  representative  constitution  and  far-reaching  Uberties  (freedom 
of  the  press,  etc.). 

In  Siberia,  Radi^Cev,  an  enlightened  opponent  of  mysticism, 
wrote  an  essay  upon  immortaUty,  maintaining,  in  opposition 
to  Helvetius,  Holbach,  and  Lamettrie,  the  possibility  and 
probability  of  immortaUty. 

•  Under  Alexander  I,  Radi§Cev  was  again  given  an  appoint- 
ment ;  but  in  1802,  when  no  more  than  fifty-three  years  old, 
suffering  from  nervous  breakdown,  he  committed  suicide  by 
taking  poison. 

Next  to  RadisCev,  Pnin,  poet  and  prose  writer,  was  in  that 
day  the  most  zealous  and  notable  opponent  of  serfdom.  While 
RadiSCev,  following  Rousseau,  regards  slavery  as  essentially 
a  form  of  theft,  Pnin,  taught  by  the  French  constitution,  dwells 
rather  upon  the  favourable  aspects  of  private  property,  desiring 
that  the  Russian  peasant  shall  become  a  proprietor.  Excellent 
is  Pnin's  demonstration  that  the  Uberation  of  the  peasantry  is 
a  logical  consequence  of  the  generaUy  acclaimed  enUghtenment. 

The  poet  Sumarokov  was  the  leader  of  the  social  reactionaries. 
In  the  year  1766,  the  empress,  anonymously  and  through  the 
instrumentaUty  of  the  Free  Economic  Society,  offered  a  prize 
for  an  essay  upon  the  question  whether  it  was  more  advan- 
tageous to  society  that  the  peasant  should  own  land  or  should 
own  nothing  but  personal  property,  and  how  far  in  either  case 
it  was  desirable  that  his  rights  should  extend.  Sumarokov 
responded  in  a  vigorous  writing  that  there  could  be  absolutely 
no  doubt  as  to  the  nobleman's  exclusive  ownership  of  the  soil. 
"  The  canary  bird  would  be  better  pleased  to  have  no  cage, 
and  the  dog  would  prefer  to  be  without  a  chain.  But  the  bird 
would  fly  away,  and  the  dog  would  bite.  One  is  therefore 
necessary  for  the  peasant,  the  other  for  the  noble." 
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The  political  ideals  of  constitutionalism,  or  at  least  of  a 
restriction  of  absolutism,  prevailed  throughout  society,  and 
even  flatteries  of  the  good  autocrat,  Byzantine  in  their  servihty 
and  couched  in  the  style  of  F^nelon's  Tdimaque  (first  translated 
in  1747),  furthered  criticism  and  endeavours  towards  Uberty, 
for  the , adulation  of  autocratic  ideals  and  virtues  challenged 
rejomder.  Among  F6nelon*s  numerous  imitators,  Heraskov 
the  novehst  may  be  mentioned.  Until  Catherine  II  took 
to  suppressing  tendencies  towards  freedom,  this  writer  had 
displayed  liberal  sentiments  ;  but  when  reaction  followed  upon 
the  French  revolution,  Heraskov,  too,  became  an  opponent 
of  the  republic  and  of  French  philosophy. 

Condorcet  tells  us  that  "reason  and  tolerance"  was  the 
device  of  Voltaire.  The  spirit  of  Voltaire,  the  spirit  of  the 
encyclopaedists  and  the  philosophers  of  the  enlightenment  in 
general,  had  in  Russia  as  in  Europe  been  directed  against 
the  church  and  ecclesiasticism.  Many  translations  from 
Voltaire  were  published  during  the  decade  1760  to  1770.  Four 
editions  of  Candide  appeared  between  1769  and  1798.  In 
St.  Petersburg,  Moscow,  and  provincial  towns,  this  author's 
writings  were  not  read  merely,  but  positively  devoured.  His 
criticism  of  superstition,  priestly  dominion,  monasticism;  the 
perversities  of  official  morals  and  politics,  set  Russia  ablaze. 
The  Russian  imitators  of  Voltaire  and  the  French  devoted  most 
of  their  energies  to  invectives  agamst  the  church,  the  priests, 
and  the  monks  ;  they  renounced  beUef  in  mu-acle ;  and  mostly 
advocated  natural  religion  in  the  sense  of  deism  and  free- 
thought.' 

The  Russian  enlightenment  was  not  exclusively  rationalistic. 
As  in  the  west,  so  here,  there  was  a  vigorous  mystical  movement 
directed  primarily  against  Voltairism,  but  also  against  official 
ecclesiasticism.  This  tendency  dominated  the  freemasons 
(Martinism)  and  wide  circles  among  the  cultured.  Rousseau 
and  his  reUgious  ideas  found  many  adherents,  in  addition  to 
those  who  followed  Voltaire  and  the  encyclopaedists,  as  we 
have  learned  already  in  the  case  of  RadiSCev, 

«  I  m^  mention  inthis  connection  Heraskov  (the  earUcr  works),  the  brother* 
Erainov,  I^hmamn.  DmitrievMamonov.  Culkov,  Popov,  the  brothers  IzmaUov. 
L  vov,  and  Zahar  in— and,  of  course,  JUdiSeev. 
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IT  was  inevitable  that  the  spread  of  European  ideas  of 
freedom  should  have  evil  consequences  as  well  as  good. 
Deplorable  half  culture  and  moral  laxity  soon  became  general, 
and  earUer  and  rougher  customs  came  to  be  regarded  in  an  ideal 
light.  There  were  excellent  men  enough,  of  outstanding  intelli- 
gence and  honourable  character,  like  RadiS^ev ;  but  the  bulk 
of  the  aristocracy  was  half  educated,  whilst  the  court  was 
immoral,  a  compost  of  unbridled  sexuality,  boorishness,  and 
cruelty,  and  its  example  was  contagious  (cf.  Herzen's  A  Brothel 
Tragedy).^  Fonvizin's  comedies  (Brigadier,  1766,  The  Minor, 
1782),  and  their  satire  upon  half  culture,  are  descriptions  far 
from  exaggerated  of  the  state  of  so-called  good  society  in  the 
days  of  Catherine. 

It  was  inevitable  that  these  cultural  contrasts  should  be 
manifested  in  the  work  of  administration.  For  example, 
Elizabeth  abolished  capital  punishment,  but  introduced  the 
knout.  Publicists  and  historians,  no  less  than  Fonvizin  and 
the  politicians,  noted  the  imperfections  of  contemporary  Russian 
civilisation,  for  the  contrast  between  the  old  Russia  and  the 
new,  between  the  peasantry  and  the  nobility,  was  too  glaring 
to  escape  observation. 

>  A  few  instances  only  need  be  given  from  the  days  following  Peter.  Con- 
sider Anne's  relationship  with  Biron,  EUzabeth  was  properly  speaking  ille- 
gitimate, and  was  secretly  married  to  Razumovskii.  Catherine  I  and  Elizabeth 
were  addicted  to  drink.  Catherine  II,  whose  grandson  Nicholas  I  described 
her  as  a  "  crowned  whore,"  from  early  in  her  reign  made  a  male  harem  of  the 
court,  and  this  naturally  involved  enormous  expenditure.  During  the  years 
from  1762  to  1783,  the  family  of  Orlov  received  from  Catherine  "the  Great"  (as 
she  was  named  by  the  Prince  de  Ligne)  17,000,000  roubles  and  45,000  "sools." 
The  moral  corruption  issuing  from  Catherine  and  her  lovers  can  be  readily 
imagined.  A  few  figures  will  sufl&ce.  During  the  twenty-two  months  in  which 
he  was  the  favourite,  Vasilcikov,  lieutenant  in  the  guards,  received  100,000 
roubles  in  cash,  presents  valued  at  50,000  roubles,  a  palace  costing  100,000 
roubles  and  furnished  for  50,000  roubles,  7,000  souls,  and  an  allowance  of 
20,ooq^  roubles.  In  the  course  of  two  years  Potemkin  was  given  37,000  souls, 
and  the  money  value  of  his  other  gifts  was  9,000,000  roubles.  To  Zavodskii, 
during  eighteen  months,  were  given  9,800  souls,  15,000  roubles  in  cash,  presents 
worth  80,000  roubles,  furniture  to  the  value  of  30,000  roubles,  and  an  allowance 
of  10,000  roubles.  Zorin,  a  Serb,  received  in  one  year  an  estate  valued  at 
600,000  roubles,  500,000  roubles  in  cash,  presents  worth  200,000  roubles,  a  post 
In  Poland  with  a  salary  of  12,000  roubles^  Korsakov,  an  officer  in  the  army, 
was  given  during  sixteen  months  presents  to  the  value  of  150,000  roubles,  4,000 
souls,  100,000  roubles  to  pay  off  his  debts,  a  further  sum  of  100,000  roubles, 
2.000  roubles  a  month  as  travelling  allowance,  and  a  palace.  Upon  Lanskoi 
were  bestowed  jewelled  breast-pins  costing  80,000  roubles,  and  30,000  roubles 
for  the  discharge  of  bb  debts. 
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The  first  historians  after  the  close  of  Peter's  reign  were 
foreigners,  Germans  for  the  most  part.  This  was  advantageous 
on  the  whole,  for  as  Europeans  they  could  display  in  a  strong 
light  the  foreign  elements  in  Russian  development.  It  is  true 
that  their  treatment  of  the  subject  was  by  no  means  impartial ; 
and  their  comparison  between  Russia  and  Europe  from  the 
outlook  of  eighteenth  -  century  history  and  philosophy  was  of 
little  value.  Writing  as  German  patriots,  they  tended  to  lay 
especial  stress  upon  the  barbarism  of  the  Old  Slavs  and  Old 
Russians,  and  to  extol  the  civilising  influence  and  the  state- 
constructive  talent  of  the  Teutonic  Varangians. 

The  publication  of  these  German  theories  aroused  a  spirit 
of  contradiction  among  the  Russians,  who  inclined  to  insist 
upon  the  moral  value  of  Old  Russian  life  and  institutions. 

Prince  SCerbatov  was  not  troubled  because  the  first  Russian 
princes  were  foreigners,  perhaps  Germans  ;  but  he  championed 
Old  Russian  simpUcity.  One  of  his  writings  was  devoted  to 
the  criticism  of  the  reforms  of  Peter  and  his  successors.  This 
work.  The  Corruption  of  Russian  Morals,  is  all  the  more  interest- 
ing seeing  that  its  author  was  an  aristocrat  and  conservative, 
but  had  had  a  European  education,  and  exhibited  strong 
leanings  towards  rationaUst  liberalism.  S^erbatov  was  among 
the  most  zealous  advocates  of  representative  government 
and  the  restriction  of  absolutism.  He  recognised  that  since 
the  days  of  Peter,  the  Russians  had  made  sodal  and  political 
advances,  but  held  that  their  progress  had  been  achieved  at  the 
cost  of  moral  backsliding.  He  was  sufficiently  logical  to  blame 
Catherine  and  her  life  as  well  as  Peter's  reforms.  In  contrast 
with  the  innovations,'  he  extolled  as  an  ideal  to  which  the 
Russians  should  return  the  morals  of  prepetrine  Old  Russia.* 

SCerbatov  did  not  stand  alone  as  critic.  His  noted  opponent 
Boltin  the  historian  and  general,  criticising  the  Histoire  de  la 
Russie  ancienne  ei  moderne  issued  in  1783  by  Le  Clerc,  a  French 
physician  in  Russia,  was  the  first  to  attempt  a  logical  and 
detailed  demonstration  that  the  defects  which  foreigners,  and 
above  all  the    French,  were  accustomed   to  point  out  in  the 

>  It  is  characteristic  of  the  conditions  of  the  day,  condition?  still  prevailing, 
that  RadiScev's  book  was  seized  in  the  year  1790,  and  that  S^erbatov  did  not 
venture  to  have  his  work  printed.  Both  were  firsit  published  in  London  in 
1858.  RadiS^ev's  Journey  could  not  be  circulated  by  the  Russian  book  trade 
until  1905.  TatiSdev,  promoter  of  culture  and  champion  of  autocracy,  had  a 
similar  fate  with  the  work  he  wrote  in  1733,  entitled  Discussiqi^  QQAoenung 
the  Value  of  Science,  and  it  was  not  published  until  (§87, 


Russians,  existed  also  among  these  foreigners,  and  often  in 
greater  degree.  In  the  history  of  Europe,  Boltin  was  able 
to  point  to  not  a  few  indications  of  barbarism.  Urging  his 
countrymen  not  to  be  too  ready  to  esteem  the  foreign  and 
the  new,  he  insisted  upon  the  superiority  of  prepetrine  morals 
and  institutions.  Like  SCerbatov,  Boltin  was  a  conservative. 
He  defended  autocracy  (an  institution  not  unknown  in  the 
Europe  of  that  day!).  He  displayed  no  enthusiasm  for  the 
humanitarians'  demand  that  the  peasantry  should  be  en- 
franchised. It  seemed  enough  to  him  that  the  power  of  the 
landlords  should  be  maintained,  a  power  to  be  benevolently 
exercised  and  strictly  Umited  by  law. 

Both  these  adulators  of  Old  Russia,  SCerbatov  and  Boltin, 
were  Voltairians,  and  this  is  an  instructive  instance  6f  the 
perplexing  contrasts  between  Old  and  New  Russia.  The 
raskolniki  had  defended  Old  Russia  against  Peter.  At  the 
close  of  the  eighteenth  century,  in  the  camp  of  the  liberal 
friends  to  reform,  the  contrast  between  the  old  and  the  new 
was  philosophically  formulated,  preference  being  given  to  the 
new.  Catherine's  morals  were  too  loose  for  the  taste  of  prince 
and  general,  but  they  supported  her  reactionary  tendencies 
in  poUtics. 
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THEOCRATIC  REACTION  AFTER  THE  FRENCH 
REVOLUTION  ;  ITS  DEFEAT  BEFORE  SEVAS- 
TOPOL. OPENING  OF  THE  POLITICAL  AND 
PHILOSOPHICAL  REVOLUTION  (CATHERINE  II— 
NICHOLAS   I) 
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§15. 

IN  Russia,  as  in  Europe,  the  revolution,  and  above  all  the 
jacobin  terror,  were  followed  by  a  notable  decline  in 
aspirations  towards  enlightenment  and  Uberty.  It  was  not 
in  France  alone  that  reaction  occurred,  but  in  Prussia  and 
Austria  as  well,  Frederick  and  Joseph  being  replaced  by 
Frederick  William  and  Francis.  England  exploited  the  anti- 
french  alliance  of  the  continent  for  the  furtherance  of  her 
conservative  policy. 

In  Russia,  the  aristocrats  and  the  court,  speaking  French 
and  having  enjoyed  a  French  education,  made  common  cause 
with  the  reactionary  aristocrats  of  France.  Catherine  tem- 
porarily forbade  the  printing  of  Russian  translations  from 
Voltaire  ;  the  masonic  lodges  were  closed  ;  RadiSCev  was  sent 
to  Siberia.  Emperor  Paul  I,  accentuating  the  reactionary 
movement  initiated  by  Catherine,  went  so  far  as  to  refuse  to 
tolerate  anything  French  that  did  not  bear  the  royaUst  and 
Bourbon  stamp-  Unofficial  printing  establishments  were  sup- 
pressed  ;  the  import  of  foreign  books  was  prohibited  ;  in  1797 
the  censorship  was  reorganized ;  and  in  addition  a  religious 
censorship,  which  had  been  unknown  throughout  the  eighteenth 
century,  was  introduced  in  Moscow  in  1796  and  was  subse- 
quently extended  throughout  the  realm.  The  reUgious  censor- 
ship was  regulated  in  accordance  with  the  principles  of  "  the 
divine  law  [holy  writ],  the  rules  of  the  state,  good  morals  and 
Hterature/'     It  is  not  difficult  to  imagine  how  these  principles 
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wefe  applied  in  practice.  The  use  of  the  words  "  citoyen  " 
and  "  society  "  was  forbidden.  It  need  hardly  be  said  that 
Russia  participated  in  the  second  coaUtion  against  France 
(1799).  In  1798  and  1800,  Tsar  Paul  issued  a  decree  to  the 
following  effect :  "  The  supreme  power  of  the  autocrat,  bestowed 
on  him  by  God,  extends  over  the  church.  It  is  the  duty  of 
the  entire  clergy  to  comply  with  the  commands  of  the  tsar 
as  divinely  appointed  head  of  the  church,  and  to  do  this  in  all 
things,  in  religious  matters  as  well  as  in  civil." 

It  is  true  that  Paul  was  already  mentally  disordered.  Re- 
action, legitimism,  and  the  censorship  did  not  suffice  to  protect 
the  tsar  against  the  palace  revolution,  a  revolution  which  his 
own  son  made  no  attempt  to  hinder !  Alexander  I,  who  was 
born  in  1777  and  reigned  from  1801  to  1825,  had  been  educated 
by  his  grandmother  Catherine  upon  Rousseauist  principles. 
Laharpe,  the  republican,  subsequently  one  of  the  leading 
spirits  in  the  Helvetian  republic,  was  from  1782  to  1795  tutor 
to  the  princes  Alexander  and  Constantine.  The  education 
given  to  the  brothers  was  characteristic  of  the  half  culture 
which  then  prevailed  at  court,  the  influence  exercised  by 
Laharpe  and  by  the  entourage  in  general  being  superficial  and 

desultory. 

As  crown  prince  this  pupil  of  Laharpe  the  humanist  and 
philosopher  of  enlightenment  promised  himself  to  effect  far- 
reaching  reforms.  He  was  an  enthusiast  for  the  abolition  of 
serfdom.  In  1796,  writing  to  his  friend  KoCubei,  he  said: 
"  Incredible  disorder  prevails  in  the  administration ;  robbery 
goes  on  everywhere ;  all  departments  are  ill-managed ;  order 
seems  to  have  been  banished,  but  the  empire  recks  nothing, 
striving  only  after  expansion."  In  the  same  year,  Alexander 
assured  Prince  Czartoryski  that  though  he  disapproved  the 
excesses  of  the  revolution  he  wished  all  success  to  the  French 
repubUc.  When  he  ascended  the  throne,  he  gave  a  pubUc 
pledge  to  abide  by  the  liberal  traditions  of  his  grandmother, 
saying  that  it  was  a  sacred  obligation  to  maintain  one  law  for 
all,  and  promising  to  rule  "  in  accordance  with  the  laws  and 

spirit  of  Catherine." 

Russia  overflowed  with  joy  and  enthusiasm.  Certam 
steps  taken  by  the  tsar  encouraged  hope.  RadiSeev  was  given 
legislative  emplovment.  Alexander  furthered  the  translation 
of  the  works  of  Adam  Smith,  Bentham,  Beccaria,  Montesquieu, 
and  similar  writers.     He  was  an  enthusiast  for  Pestalozzi,  and 
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provided  money  on  behalf  of  the  socialistic  experiments  of 
Robert  Owen.  None  the  less,  after  a  period  of  vaciDation 
(1801-1811),  reaction  set  in,  although  down  to  the  year  1820 
the  emperor  continued  on  occasions  to  give  expression  to  Uberal 
views,  especially  before  foreigners. 

In  Alexander's  day  occurred  the  restoration  in .  France 
and  fhe  reaction  in  the  other  European  states,  and  these  ex- 
periences exercised  a  more  decisive  effect  upon  his  mind  than 
the  direct  teaching  of  his  tutor.  The  influence  of  such  men 
as  Owen,  Fourier,  and  Saint-Simon  was  replaced  by  that  ol 
such  men  as  Burke,  de  Bonald,  and  Gentz.  De  Maistre  visited 
St.  Petersburg  and  was  able  to  wield  immediate  influence  over 
Alexander.  Chateaubriand  Ukewise  inspired  St.  Petersburg 
drawing-rooms  with  a  taste  for  romanticist  Christianity.  During 
the  reign  of  Alexander  I  rehgious  mysticism  became  widely 
diffused  among  the  upper  circles  of  society.  The  mystical 
writings  of  Eckartshausen  were  made  known  by  Lopuhin, 
and  most  of  them  were  translated.  Translated  also  were  the 
works  of  Jung-StiUing  and  of  earUer  mystics,  such  as  Madame 
de  Guyon,  Swedenborg,  Tauler,  etc.,  etc.  The  main  interest 
of  these  mystics  was  in  the  spirit  world,  and  they  displayed 
full  understanding  of  the  various  grades  of  occultism. 

The  fate  of  Radi§6ev  was  typical  of  Alexander's  mental 
development.  He  had  RadiSdev  recalled  from  exile,  but  the 
tragic  end  of  this  notable  writer  and  man  of  fine  character 
offers  the  severest  criticism  of  the  reign  that  was  now  opening. 
RadiSCev  despaired  of  the  realisation  of  his  ideals. 

Ten  days  after  ascending  the  throne  Alexander  found  on 
his  writing  table  Karazin's  plan  for  a  constitutional  monarchy. 
In  fact,  the  design  was  extremely  unconstitutional,  for  the 
constitution  was  to  come  into  existence  through  a  kind  of 
constitutionaUst  conspiracy.  Karazin  was  for  a  time  a  personal 
friend  of  the  young  tsar,  but  before  long  he  fell  into  disfavour. 
Similar  was  the  fate  of  constitutionaUsm. 

Throughout  the  reigns  of  Alexander  and  his  successors  we 
may  say  that  the  question  of  the  constitutiouahsation  of  Russia 
remained  on  the  agenda.  Europe's  example  in  this  respect 
could  not  fail  to  produce  in  all  Russians  a  lively  sense  of  oppres- 
sion. Nor  was  the  sentiment  weakened  when  the  absolutists 
referred  to  the  horrors  of  the  revolution.  None  the  less,  con- 
stitutional government  was  successively  estabUshed  in  other 
European  coimtries,   whilst  the  example   of    England  could 


always  be  quoted  in  favour  of  the  thesis  that  constitutionaUsm 
was  prophylactic  of  revolution. 

In  Russia  under  Alexander,  as  everywhere  else,  the  English 
example  exercised  notable  influence.  Alexander's  friend 
KoCubei  had  been  educated  in  London;  Novosilcev,  who 
played  an  important  part  in  this  connection  immediately  after 
Alexander  became  tsar,  had  Uved  in  London  for  a  considerable 
time ;  Speranskii  was  a  friend  of  Bentham's  brother  and  had 
an  EngUsh  wife.  Many  other  members  of  the  official  circle 
were  admirers  of  England. 

In  the  early  days  of  his  reign  Alexander  appointed  an 
unofficial  committee  to  draft  plans  for  a  thorough  reform  of 
the  administration.  The  labours  of  the  committee  were  con- 
tinued for  two  years,  and  the  tsar   took  personal  part  in  its 

deUberations. 

In  1804  Alexander  commissioned  Baron  Rosenkampf  to 
formulate  a  constitution  for  Russia,  while  in  the  following 
year  he  estabUshed  a  privy  cabinet  to  supervise  UberaUsing 
endeavours.  In  1807  this  cabinet  was  made  a  permanent 
institution,  and  it  lasted  until  1829. 

Repeatedly  and  with  indefatigable  energy  Speransku 
brought  forward  constitutionaUst  plans  during  the  years  1803; 
1808,  1809,  and  1813.  From  1806  to  1812  this  statesman  was 
in  close  personal  touch  with  the  tsar.  Alexander  gave  special 
approval  to  the  mature  Introduction  to  the  Code  of  National 
Laws,  written  in  the  year  1809  ;  but  the  admirer  of  Napoleon, 
infirm  of  wiU,  could  not  make  up  his  mind  to  carry  out  the  scheme. 
The  views  of  the  historian  Karamzin,  brought  forward  in  1811 
in  the  form  then  customary  of  a  memorial  (Old  and  New  Russia 
in  Political  and  Civil  Relationships),  gained  the  upper  hand. 

Speranskii  was  an  able  administrator  and  a  philosophicaUy 
trained  pubUcist.  His  plans  for  constitutionaUst  reform  show 
him  to  have  been  a  practical  poUtician,  one  whose  aims  were 
reaUsable  in  the  given  conditions.  From  the  position  of  mathe- 
matical teacher  at  the  seminary  he  rose  to  that  of  the  most 
powerful  of  Alexander's  counciUors.  His  sympathies  were 
with  the  eighteenth -century  enUghtenment,  with  Voltaire, 
Diderot,  Montesquieu,  and  Rousseau ;  with  Blackstone  and 
the  EngUsh  constitutionaUsts ;  and  with  the  philosopher 
Locke.  Through  and  through  a  man  of  the  progressive 
eighteenth  century,  the  Russian  influences  that  moulded  him 
were  those  of  Radi§Cev  and  his  school. 
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From  early  days  it  was  Speranskii's  aim  to  adapt  to  Russian 
conditions  the  teachings  of  his  French  and  English  exemplars. 
His  demands,  far  from  being  revolutionary,  were  extremely 
moderate.  A  gradual  development  can  be  noted.  In  the 
first  plans,  those  expounded  in  the  mgnuuial  of  1802,  the  effect 
of  foreign  influences  is  more  conspicuous  than  in  the  later  designs  ; 
we  trace  the  hand  of  Rousseau,  Montesquieu,  and  EngUsh 
writers.  Rousseau's  "  general  will "  becomes  the  will  of  the 
aristocracy.  After  the  English  manner,  aristocratic  privilege 
is  to  be  transmitted  to  the  first-bom  son  alone ;  the  younger 
sons  are  to  belong  to  the  people.  Speranskii  had  no  thought 
of  a  complete  hberation  of  the  peasantry.  No  such  liberation 
was  recommended  in  the  plan  of  1809.  Domestic  servants, 
day-labourers,  workmen,  and  handicraftsmen  were  to  have  civil 
rights ;  but  political  rights  were  to  be  the  exclusive  privilege 
of  the  two  upper  orders,  of  the  aristocrats  and  of  the  middle 
class,  the  latter  comprising  merchants,  burghers,  peasant 
proprietors,  and  other  property  owners. 

The  most   characteristic   point   of    Speranskii's   proposals, 
and  the  one  most  important    to  Russia,  was  his  suggestion 
for  the  estabhshment  of  a    "  real  monarchy,"  by  which  he 
meant    a   constitutional   monarchy,    to   replace    the   existing 
despotism,  this  change  being  part  of   a  radical  reform  of  the 
machine  of  state.     The  changes  in  the  administration  made  by 
Peter,    Catherine,    and    other    rulers,    needed,    according    to 
Speranskii,  to  be  unified    and  organically  developed ;    above 
all,  the  functions  of  each  office  should,  he  contended,  be  clearly 
defined.     Speranskii's    leading     principle    was    that    poUtical 
power  proceeds  from  the  people ;  but  "  the  people,"  as  he  used 
the  term,  meant  only  the  upper  classes.     The  monarch  was 
irresponsible,  but,  like   the  responsible   ministers   and  all  the 
citizens  of  the  state,  he  was  bound  by  the  basic  laws  of  the 
community.     Speranskii  laid  great  stress  upon  the  maintenance 
of   these   fundamental    laws   which,   in   accordance   with   his 
Rousseauist  outlook,  seemed  to  him  the  essential  bulwark  of 
the  constitution.     A   point  of  special  importance   was   that 
Speranskii  proposed   the  creation  of  a  parUament  which  was 
to  be  organically  associated  with  the  other  autonomous  repre- 
sentative bodies.    The  volost  (vide  supra,  p.  34)  and  its  elected 
council,  the  volost  duma,  were  to  constitute,  as  it  were,  the 
elementary  cell  of  constitutionalism.     The  electoral  covmcils 
f  I  the  next  ^rade,  the  circle  dumas,  were  to  be  elected  by  the 


volost  dumas ;  the  circle  dumas  were  to  elect  the  dumas  of 
the  administrative  districts ;  these  last,  finally,  were  to  elect 
the  state  duma.  The  state  duma  was  to  have  no  legislative 
power,  but  it  alone  could  promulgate  laws,  the  government 
being  merely  entitled  to  issue  ordinances.  The  duma  could 
take  the  initiative  in  exceptional  cases  only,  when  the  funda- 
mental law  had  been  infringed  by  the  government.  Speranskii's 
scheme  provided  for  but  one  chamber.  It  was  the  function  of 
the  council  of  state  to  discuss  the  affairs  of  the  legislature,  the 
judiciary,  and  the  executive,  and  above  all  to  discuss  proposals 
emanating  from  these  three  branches  of  the  poUtical  organism  ; 
personal  report  to  the  monarch  was  to  be  done  away  with. 

A  mere  outline  has  been  given  of  Sperenskii's  design,  but 
enough  has  been  said  to  show  that  it  was  thought  out  in  all 
its  details  and  planned  to  put  an  end  imperceptibly  to  absolutist 
despotism.  Alexander  approved  the  scheme,  but  it  was  never 
carried  out.  On  the  contrary,  the  tsar's  advisers  accused 
Speranskii  of  a  secret  understanding  with  foreign  embassies 
and  agents,  and  of  direct  treason.  Alexander,  though  he  did 
not  beUeve  the  accusation,  failed  to  protect  Speranskii,  who  was 

sent  to  Siberia. 

From  time  to  time  in  his  earUer  works  Speranskii  criticised 
Russian  despotism,  but  a  far  more  eloquent  criticism  of  this 
tlespotism  was  voiced  by  his  demands  for  reform,  for  these 
all  aimed  at  educating  the  Russian  people  so  that  it  might 
become  competent  to  exercise  poUtical  initiative  in  the  entire 
domain  of  pubUc  activity.  *  He  knew  that  there  were  in  reaUty 
only  two  classes  in  Russia— to  quote  his  own  phraseology,  the 
slaves  of  the  tsar  and  the  slaves  of  the  landowners.  Although 
there  was  a  lack  of  definiteness  about  his  proposals  concerning 
the  legislative  organism  (tsar,  council  of  state,  and  duma)  and 
its  initiative,  we  must  remember  that  the  initiative  of  the 
volost  was  very  definitely  formulated,  and  that  aU  his  sugges- 
tions culminated  in  a  restriction  of  the  imperial  initiative. 
Completed  deUberations  merely  were  to  be  laid  before  the 
tsar ;  the  lawcourts  were  to  be  placed  on  an  elective  basis ; 
foreign  policy  was  to  be  in  the  hands  of  the  executive  ;  the 
aristocracy  was  to  be  independent  of  the  crown.  Speransku 
made  a  far-reaching  distinction  between  state  and  people, 
and  he  was  convinced  that  the  state  is  in  an  unhealthy  condi- 
tion when  its  development  either  lags  behind  the  poUtical 
sense  of  the  people  or  runs  unduly  in  advc^nce  of  that  sense. 
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Speranskii's  constitution  was  a  plan  for  a  political  elemen- 
tary school,  finished  in  all  its  details.  His  reward,  Uke  that 
of  his  predecessor  Radi§<5ev,  was  banishment  to  Siberia.  After 
two  years  he  was  permitted  to  return,  and  subsequently  held 
various  offices  in  the  state  service.  From  1819  to  1821  he  was 
governor-general  of  Siberia.  In  the  reign  of  Nicholas  I  he 
was  in  charge  of  the  work  of  legal  codification.  During  these 
later  years  Speranskii's  views  underwent  modification,  so 
that  he  drew  nearer  to  his  sometime  opponents. 

Karamzin,  in  opposition  to  Speranskii's  broadly  conceived 
scheme  for  representative  government,  recommended  the 
appointment  of  fifty  benevolent  governors  with  despotic  powers. 
Karamzin  went  so  far  as  to  contend  that  the  tsar  had  no  right 
to  restrict  the  absolutist  privileges  inherited  from  his  ancestors. 
Speranskii,  however,  was  in  harmony  with  Karamzin  on  one 
point,  for  he  too  had  grasped  how  the  institution  of  serfdom 
contributes  to  the  strength  of  absolutism. 

In  the  year  181 5,  Alexander  granted  a  constitution  to  Poland, 
and  his  regime  there  as  constitutionalist  "absolutist  gave  him 
continued  occasion  to  consider  the  question  of  constitutional 
government  for  Russia.  At  the  opening  of  the  Polish  diet  in 
18 1 8,  the  tsar  even  gave  a  half  promise  to  establish  constitu- 
tional government  throughout  Russia,  saying :  "  You  have 
provided  me  with  an  opportunity  of  announcing  to  my  father- 
land what  I  have  been  preparing  for  it  for  many  years,  and 
what  it  will  make  a  good  use  of,  as  soon  as  the  preliminaries 
for  so  important  a  change  shall  have  sufficiently  matured." 
This  speech  aroused  high  hopes  in  Russia,  for  the  Russians 
had  no  wish  to  be  less  privileged  than  the  Poles ;  and  the 
tsar  commissioned  Novosilcev  to  draft  a  new  scheme.  It  was 
commented  on  and  approved  by  Alexander,  presumably  in 
the  year  1821,  but  was  still-bom  like  that  of  Speranskii,  which 
it  closely  resembled.  The  tsar's  reluctance  to  initiate  these 
reforms  w^as  probably  stimulated  by  the  discovery  of  plots, 
aiming  in  1817  at  his  assassination,  and  in  1818  at  his 
imprisonment.  . 

Notwithstanding  the  example  set  by  European  states,  the 
majority  of  the  aristocracy,  like  the  tsar,  had  no  faith  in  con- 
stitutionalism. Typical  of  these  doubts  was  the  previously 
mentioned  Karazin.  In  an  address  delivered  in  1816,  and  again 
later,  after  Alexander's  Warsaw  speech,  he  energetically  opposed 
the  introduction  of  a  constitution.     His  contention  was  that 


an  autocrat  was  absolutely  indispensable  to  a  great  realm,  but 
that  a  national  convention  was  not  requisite.  "  Our  tsars,** 
he  wrote,  "  are  not  representatives  of  the  peoples,  but  repre- 
sentatives of  Him  who  rules  empires."  Thus  logically  did 
Karazin  formulate  the  theocratic  doctrine  of  caesaropapism. 
In  another  lecture  he  publicly  denounced  the  constitutionalists 
as  republicans,  and  expressed  his  opposition  to  the  theories 
of  the  rights  of  man  and  of  civil  rights. 

Whilst  Alexander  thus  failed  to  fulfil  his  pledges  for  the 
establishment  of  constitutionalism,  he  showed  himself  no  less 
feeble  and  reactionary  in  the  matter  of  liberating  the  peasantry. 
In  1806  he  accepted  the  dedication  of  KaisaroyJs.  Gottingen  " 
dissertation  against  serfdom,  a  question  which  through  the  writ- 
ings of  RadiSCev,  Pnin,  Novikov,  Pol^nov,  and  other  opponents, 
had  become  more  and  more  acute.  The  tsar  could,  indeed, 
appeal  to  notable  names  upon  the  other  side,  to  Sumarokov, 
SCerbatov,  and  Boltin.  for  instance.  Alexander  was  urged 
towards  reform,  not  by  Russian  theorists  alone,  but  by  the 
example  of  Europe  and  of  his  own  European  territories.  In 
the  Baltic  provinces  the  peasants  were  liberated  during  the 
years  1816  to  1819.  Among  the  Russian  aristocracy,  warm 
advocates  of  this  humane  (and  practical)  reform  were  invariably 
to  be  found.  Prince  Vjazemskii,  a  noted  writer  who  had 
translated  Novosilcev's  draft  from  French  into  Russian,  con- 
ceived the  idea  of  founding  a  society  for  the  hberation  of  the 
peasants.  In  1820  he  sent  the  tsar  a  memorial  wherein  the 
hberation  of  the  peasants  and  the  domestic  serfs  was  advocated 
by  himself  and  his  friends  on  grounds  of  justice  and  expediency. 
In  1818,  Kankrin,  minister  for  finance,  favoured  this  reform, 
but  without  avail. 

The  opposing  views  were  voiced  by  Karazin.  In  the  address 
to  which  reference  has  previously  been  made,  the  one  in  which 
his  opposition  to  constitutionaUsm  was  definitely  formulated,  he 
expounded  also  the  divine  and  ethical  justification  for  serfdom. 
The  great  landed  proprietors,  he  said,  were  "almost"  as 
indispensable  to  the  wellbeing  of  the  peasant  villagers  as  was 
the  monarch  to  that  of  his  subjects  in  general.  The  landlord 
was  a  hereditary  official  to  whose  care  the  peasants  had  been 
entrusted  by  the  supreme  authority;  vis-^-vis  the  state, 
the  relationship  of  landlord  to  peasant  was  that  of  "  governor- 
general  in  miniature."  He  wrote:  "Russian  landlords  are 
nothing  other  than  vice-gerent^  of  their  great  t^ar^  each  m  th? 
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domain  hereditarily  entrusted  to  him."  Karazin  remained 
animated  by  a  kindly  spirit.  His  "  governor-general  in 
miniature "  was  likewise  to  be  the  father  of  the  serfs.  It 
was  his  aim  to  discover  a  middle  course  between  the  behaviour 
of  the  capitalists  with  their  "  ubi  bene  ibi  patria,"  and  the 
maltreatment  of  the  serfs  as  slaves. 

Be  it  noted,  the  tsar  is  the  representative  of  God,  and  the 
landlord,  is  the  vice-gerent  of  the  tsar.  The  landlord,  therefore, 
is  co-representative  of  God,  and  the  holder  of  this  aristocratic 
doctrine  is,  consequently,  perfectly  logical  when  he  defends 
serfdom.  Men  whose  views  were  in  other  respects  extremely 
Uberal,  were  to  be  found  on  the  side  of  Karazin.  I  may  mention 
Mordvinov,  friend  and  pupil  of  Speranskii,  a  cultured  statesman 
who  as  minister  and  official  in  various  departments  exercised 
for  a  time  considerable  influence  upon  the  tsar.  An  enthusiastic 
adherent  of  Adam  Smith,  he  was  a  warm  advocate  of  political 
reforms  after  the  EngUsh  model.  In  social  matters,  however, 
he  was  ever  the  Old  Russian  reactionary,  willing  only  to  en- 
franchise his  peasants  at  a  high  price  and  without  granting 
them  any  rights  in  the  soil. 

Derzavin  wrote  an  inflated  Ode  io  God  which  is  to  be  found 
in  «11  the  reading  books  put  into  the  hands  of  yoiing  people 
in  Russia.  Here  we  are  told  that  in  poesy  we  are  to  be  for 
God,  and  in  poHtics  for  serfdom. 

Karazin  expressed  the  views  of  the  hardshelled  agrarian 
aristocrat,  the  man  who  exploited  European  constftutionalist 
doctrines  for  the  benefit  of  feudalism.  In  essence  his  views 
were  shared  by  many  others,  liberals  not  excepted,  although 
these  might  employ  different  arguments.  Karamzin,  for 
example,  maintained  the  natural  necessity  of  serfdom.  "  Serfs," 
he  wrote,  "  can  be  liberated  as  soon  as  it  is  possible  for  wolves 
to  be  full  fed  while  sheep  remain  uninjured."  In  the  memorial 
previously  mentioned,  the  adulator  of  Russian  monarchical 
absolutism  took  it  upon  himself  to  say  that  it  was  less  dangerous 
to  the  state  that  men  should  be  enslaved  than  that  they  should 
be  granted  freedom  at  |in  inappropriate  time.  If  enfranchise- 
ment should  prove  necessary,  it  should  be  effected  without  the 
partition  of  the  soil, 

^^tamzin  is  typical,  and  represents  an  entire  school.  In 
youth  he  was  an  enthusiastic  admirer  of  Europe  and  of  European 
ideas  of  progress,  as  we  may  see  in  his  Letters  -of  a  Russian 
Tmvflhr,    He  had  an  ardent  appreciation  of  Robespierre,  and 


profoundly  deplored  his  death.  But  the  romanticist  senti- 
mentality to  which  he  gave  expression  in  his  poetic  works, 
evaporated.  He  abandoned  the  ideals  of  Plato's  republic. 
When  he  came  to  write  The  History  of  Russia,  by  Russia  he 
meant  the  state,  and  by  the  state  he  understood  the  absolute 
monarchy.  He  did  not,  indeed,  go  so  far  as  to  oppose  European 
influences,  but  he  preferred  Muscovite  Russia  to  the  Russia 
of  Peter  the  Great,  considering  Ivan  III  a  greater  man  than 
Peter.  "  The  strength  of  the  state  is  to  be  found  in  the  strength 
of  the  sentiment  of  obedience  displayed  by  the  people"— 
such  was  the  political  doctrine  of  the  leading  historian  of  the 

restoration  epoch. 

Nevertheless,  a  few  reforms  were  carried  out  in  the  earlier 
years  of  Alexander's  reign.  Corporal  punishment  was  mitigated, 
and  torture  was  abolished.  Somewhat  later  (1817),  when  the 
clericalist  reaction  was  already  in  full  swing,  slitting  of  the 
nostrils  was  done  away  with.J  For  a  few  years  the  censorship 
was  less  severe.  Middle  and  elementary  schools  were  founded, 
and  four  universities  were  created  (Dorpat,  St.  Petersburg, 
Kharkov,  and  Kazan).  In  1803  the  lot  of  the  peasantry  was 
somewhat  alleviated.  The  principal  aim  of  the  reforms  of 
Alexander's  reign  was,  however,  the  improvement  of  the 
administration  and  of  the  army,  in  order  to  increase  the  func- 
tional efficiency  of  absolutist  government.  In  this  connection 
may  be  mentioned  the  establishment  of  separate  ministries, 
among  them  a  ministry  of  education  (officially  known  as  the 
ministry  of  public  instruction),  in  1802  ;  the  foundation  of  the 
council  of  state  in  1810 ;  and  the  formation  of  the  military 
colonies  on  the  frontier. 

By  the  French  revolution,  and  subsequently  by  Napoleon, 
the  great  power  whose  bases 'had  been  established  by  Peter  was 
drawn  into  the  field  of  European  politics.  The  reaction  in 
Europe  looked  upon  Alexander  as  the  guardian  of  monarchy, 
and  the  overthrow  of  Napoleon  in  Russia  confirmed  Alexander's 
faith  in  absolutism.*     Attention  to  European  concerns  and  to 

I  This  punishment  had  no  longer  been  applicable  to  women  since  1757. 

■  In  judging  the  relative  power  of  the  various  states  we  must  recall  the 
statistics  of  population.  In  1798.  when  the  armies  of  Tsar  Paul  under  the 
pommand  of  Suvarov  were  being  equipped  for  the  campaign  m  Europe, 
the  inhabitants  of  European  Russia  numbered  38.000.000.  and  of  Asiatic 
Russia  5,000,000.  At  this  time  the  population  of  France  was  26  000.000.  of 
Great  Britain  and  Ireland  11.000.000.  of  Prussia  6.000.000,  of  Poland  9.000.000. 
of  Austria  16.500.000  (or  with  the  Netherlands  and  I>opibardy  19.^00,000), 
itnd  of  Turkey  23,900,000, 
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foreign  policy,  and  the  laurels  gained  by  the  Russian  generals 
on  the  battlefields  of  Russia  and  of  Europe,  diverted  Alexander's 
attention  from  domestic  weaknesses.  It  may  almost  be  said 
that  the  tsar  was  more  at  home  in  Europe  than  in  Russia. 
Again  and  again,  a  strange  restlessness  drove  him  from  St. 
Petersburg  to  Europe.  Reactionary  Europe,-  and  Mettemich 
above  all,  acquired  a  momentous  influence  over  him.  Thus  it 
was  that  Alexander  came  to  inaugurate  the  reactionary  system 
which  inevitably  culminated  in  catastrophe. 

In  perfect  accord  with  the  reactionary  spirit  of  the  restora- 
tion epoch,  'Alexander  became  increasingly  affected  with  re- 
Hgious  sentimentalism,  and  incUned  more  and  more  towards 
clericaUsm.  The  fact  might  seem  to  be  sufficiently  explained 
by  the  diffusion  throughout  Europe  of  medieval  religious 
romanticism,  but  to  this  strong  factor  there  was  superadded 
in  Alexander's  case  a  yet  more  powerful  personal  motive. 
'  The  tsar  had  had  prior  knowledge  of  the  conspiracy  that  cul- 
^  minated  in  his  father's  death,  and  had  tacitly  assented  to  the 
crime.  His  uneasy  conscience  urged  him  ever  further  along 
the  path  of  reUgious  reaction.  It  has  been  asserted,  and  was 
maintained  even  during  his  lifetime,  that  he  wished  to  turn 
CathoUc.  The  assertion  is  erroneous,  but  it  is  true  that  he 
hoped  to  secure  absolution  from  the  pope — this  Orthodox 
imperator  of  the  third  Rome  longed  for  the  absolution  of  the 
Roman  pope. 

Alexander's  young  wife,  Elizabeth  Aleks^evna,  was  bold 
enough  to  approve  the  death  of  Paul.  Three  days  after  the 
murder  the  empress  wrote :  *'  I  preached  the  revolution  Uke 
a  madwoman,  for  I  had  but  one  wish,  that  happiness  should  be 
restored  to  unhappy  Russia,  at  any  cost."  We  can  imagine 
the  conditions  prevaiHng  at  the  court  of  St.  Petersburg  when 
the  empress  could  see  no  hope  of  her  husband's  deUvery  from 
his  father's  tyranny  except  by  poUtical  crime.  But  Uberation 
was  not  effected  nor  was  happiness  restored  to  Russia.  The 
crime  committed  against  his  father  separated  Alexander  from 
his  wife,  and  he  died  without  legitimate  heirs. 

Access  to  Alexander  was  secured,  not  only  by  serious  and 
religiously  inclined  philosophers,  authors,  and  poUticians, 
but  also  by  all  kinds  of  religious  fanatics.  He  consorted  with 
sectaries  and  zealots,  Protestant  as  well  as  CathoUc.  Baader, 
the  CathoUc  romanticist,  built  his  hopes  upon  Alexander. 
Jung-Stilling,  Quakers,  and   Moravian  Brethren,  wipre  among 
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his  acquaintances.  The  outUnes  of  the  plan  for  the  holy 
alUance  of  which  he  became  the  head  were  furnished  him  by 
Baroness  Kriidener.^  In  courtly  and  noble  circles  mysticism 
of  the  most  varied  kinds  was  at  that  time  prevalent.  Some 
were  adherents  of  Irvingism,  advocating  a  spiritual  imitation 
of  Christ ;  others  followed  SeUvanov  of  the  skoptsy  sect  (before 
the  war  with  Napoleon,  Alexander  had  made  a  pilgrimage  to 
this  pope  of  the  skoptsy)  ;  Baroness  Kriidener,  Tatarinova, 
and  others,  had  adherents.  The  Bible  Society  had  flourished 
since  1812.  ReUgious  fanaticism  was  cultivated  in  many 
masonic  lodges.  Notable  churchmen,  Filaret,  for  example, 
participated  in  this  movement;  but  the  official  guardians 
of  the  church  speedily  awoke  to  the  danger.  Fotu  (Photius) 
Spassku,  a  typical  reUgious  fanatic,  took  the  field  against  all 
these  romanticists. 

Reaction  towards  superstition  became  more  and  more  fre- 
quently manifest.  From  time  to  time  Alexander  saw  through 
its  pretensions,  but  he  looked  on  passively,  as  in  the  case  pf 
the  other  excesses  of  his  subordinates.  It  was  owing  to  his 
weakness  in  this  respect  that  the  real  work. of  government 
passed  into  the  hands  of  such  men  as  the  war  minister  Arakc^ev, 
Benckendorff,  the  censors  Magnickii  and  RuniC,  etc.,  etc. 

It  is  psychologicaUy  instructive  to  note  that  despite  his 
infirmity  of  wiU  Alexander  was  strong  enough  to  carry  out 
the  most  draconian  measures.  As  previously  recorded,  he  had 
agreed  to  mitigate  the  lot  of  the  peasantry,  but  he  subsequently 
estabUshed  the  notorious  miUtary  colonies  by  which  he  hoped 
to  secure  a  large  army  at  low  cost  and  to  regulate  agricultural 
production  with  miUtary  precision.  His  detestation  of  Speranskii 
became  so  acute  that  he  would  gladly  have  shot  his  faithful 
adviser  with  his  own  hand. 

The  spirit  of  this  reaction  is  characterised  by  the  fact  that 
Magnickii  had  pathological  specimens  taken  from  the  museums 
and  buried  in  the  churchyard.     During  the  years  1821  to  1824 

«  The  alliance  personally  entered  into  by  the  three  monarchs  of  Russia, 
Prussia,  and  Austria,  has  its  objects  defined  in  the  pact  of  September  26,  18 15. 
We  are  told  that  the  three  sovereigns  will  be  guided  solely  by  the  prescriptions 
of  the  Christian  rehgion,  namely  by  the  principles  of  justice,  Christian  love, 
and  peace.  Since  we  learn  from  Holy  Writ  that  all  men  are  brothers,  the  mon- 
archs wiU  in  future  behave  as  brothers.and  will  regard  their  subjects  as  members 
of  a  single  nation.  "  The  monarchs  consider  themselves  to  be  no  more  than 
plenipotentiaries  of  divine  providence,  privUeged  to  rule  three  branches  of 
the  same  family,  and  they  recognize  no  other  sovereign  than  God,  Christ,  the 
living  word  of  the  Almighty." 
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liberal  professors  were  dismissed  from  St.  Petersburg  university ; 
university  students  and  even  the  pupils  of  the  higher  schools 
were  sent  to  Siberia ;   masonic  lodges  were  closed  (the  lodges 
closed  in  1822  had  2,000  members).      The  protector  of   the 
holy  alliance,  of  Baroness  Kriidener,  and  of  all  the  reactionary 
mystics,  passed  in  the  end  beneath  the  spiritual  sway  of  Photius. 
Photius,  an  uncultured  man    sprung  from  the  peasantry, 
rough  and  selfish,  became  ruler  of  the  court,  the  vigorous  will 
of  the  fanatic  and  ascetic    gaining  the  upper  hand  over  the 
aimless  romanticism  of  the  religious  enthusiast.     Even  Prince 
Golicyn,  chief  procurator  to  the  synod,  a  man  of  great  influence 
and  for  many  years  one  of  Alexander's  intimates,  had  to  yield 
to  the  power  of  Photius.      Golicyn,   Alexander's   **  postilion 
d'amour,"  a  man  who  read  the  gospels  for  the  first  time  subse- 
quently to  his  appointment  as  chief  procurator,  was  deprived 
of  his  office  ;   and  the  sub-department  of  the  ministry  of  edu- 
cation to  deal  with   rehgious  affairs,  estabUshed  in  1817  and 
entrusted  to  Golicyn,  was  abolished,  the  work  being  transferred 
to  the  synod.     "  The  only  minister  we  have  is  the  Lord  Jesus 
Christ,"  wrote  Photius  to  a  friend.     In  reaUty  the  minister 
for  religion  was  Count  ArakcSev,  the  lay  Photius,  as  Photius 
was  the  spiritual  ArakcSev.     Arakc^v  and  Photius  represent 
theocratic  casaropapism  at    the  close  of   Alexander's  reign ; 
they  are  the  throne  and  the  altar  which  Photius    defended 
against  the  revolution.     Photius  never  wearied  of  prophesying 
the  coming  of  antichrist.     He  announced  the  final  revolution 
in  Russia  and    the  world  at  large,  the  onset  of  *'  universal 
destruction,"   for  the  year  1836,  this  being  his  interpretation 
of  the   apocalyptic   number.     Photius  himself   died  in   that 
year.     It  was  characteristic  of   this  fanatic  of  the  Orthodox 
letter  that  he  should  condemn  the  moral  laxity  of  the  emperor 
but  should  condone  ArakcSev's  weaknesses  because  ArakcSev 
was  friendly  to  his  own  lust  for  power.     When  Arakc6ev's 
mistress  was  murdered  on  account  of    her  cruelty,   Photius 
celebrated  a  funeral  service  on  her  behalf  although  she  was  a 
Lutheran.     In  a  word,  Photius'  minister  was  not  Christ,  but 
ArakcSev-Photius   at   the   court    of    Alexander — an   eloquent 
demonstration  that  moraUty  and  fanatical  religious  faith  are 
two  utterly  different  things. 


§i6> 

ALEXANDER'S   reaction   called   into   life    an    opposition 
which    ultimately    increased    to     become    a    definitely 
revolutionary  movement. 

The  tradition  of  the  eighteenth  century  and  the  example 
of  progressive  and  democratic  Europe  produced  in  the  best 
and  noblest  minds  an  inclination  towards  an  opposition  stand- 
point ;  the  tsar's  weakness  and  vacillation  increased  the  revolu- 
tionary tendency.  In  France  the  reaction  had  not  ventured 
upon  an  attempt  to  restore  absolutism,  and  was  content  to 
achieve  constitutional  monarchy.  Prussia  carried  out  the 
far-reaching  reforms  of  Stein  and  Hardenberg,  adopted  the 
towns'  ordinance,  and  liberated  the  peasantry  and  manufac- 
turing industry.  Representative  constitutions  were  introduced 
in  several  German  states.  Norway  received  a  thoroughly 
democratic  constitution  ;  absolutism  disappeared  in  Portugal ; 
the  Swiss  constitution  was  revised.  It  was  in  Austria  and 
Prussia  alone— -and  in  Turkey  — that  absolutist  methods 
in  pontics  were  stubbornly  maintained.  The  Russians  of 
Alexander's  day  could  not  fail  to  note  all  these  changes,  and 
it  was  inevitable  that  discontent  with  reaction  should  be 
greatly  accentuated  because  for  so  long  a  period  the  tsar  had 
cherished  constitutionaUst  designs  and  had  given  public 
pledges  of  reform.  Moreover,  Poland  and  Finland  were 
granted  constitutions,  and  in  view  of  their  own  condition  it 
was  natural  that  the  Russians  should  feel  that  this  implied 
a  slight  to  themselves.  Progressive  philosophy,  opposition 
ideas,  sociological  and  poHtical  joumaUsm  and  Uterature,  were 
widely  circulated.  The  writings  of  Constant  and  Bentham, 
Destutt  de  Tracy's  Commentary  on  Montesquieu,  Montesquieu 
himself  and  the  eighteenth-century  philosophers,  were  con- 
tinually read.  Works  explaining  the  EngUsh  and  American 
constitutions  were  by  now  accessible  ;  and  as  a  matter  of  course 
many  Russians  were  acquainted  with  European  countries  and 
institutions.  In  conjunction  with  European  Uterature,  Russian 
eighteenth-century  Uterature,  and  yet  more  the  newer  Russian 
Uterature,  the  early  works  of  Pu§kin,  and  Griboedov's  comedies 
(circulated  in  manuscript),  nourished  the  spirit  of  opposition. 
The  writings  of  Gorres,  de  Bonald,  etc.,  the  poUticians  and 
sociologists  who  championed  the  restoration  and  the  reaction, 
were  Ukewise  known  to  the  Russians,  but  it  wiU  readily  be 
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understood  that  they  worked  by  contraries  and  served  to 
strengthen  the  opposition  tendency. 

Everywhere  the  advanced  parties  endeavoured  to  counter- 
mine reaction  by  working  for  a  new  revolution  ;  and  after 
the  days  of  the  great  revolution  France  remained  the  classic 
land  and  prototype  of  revolution.  The  French  movement 
was  joined  by  that  of  Young  Italy,  of  Young  Germany,  of  Young 
Europe,  and  consequently  by  that  of  Young  Russia  as  well. 
Profound  was  the  impression  made  in  Russia  by  the  revolt 
of  the  Greeks.  In  part  the  interest  was  in  the  country  which 
Byron  had  sung,  but  in  part  it  was  due  to  the  community  of 
creed.  Mettemich  was,  however,  successful  in  inducing  Russia 
to  withhold  any  official  expression  of  sympathy  with  the 
insurgents.  The  influence  of  the  Serbian  rising  was  less 
conspicuous. 

It  was  from  Europe,  too,  that  the  Russians  acquired  their 
knowledge  of  poUtical  secret  societies.  The  way  for  these 
had  been  prepared  by  the  masonic  lodges,  and  several  of  the 
most  notable  leaders  in  the  secret  societies  were  freemasons. 
The  first  secret  pohtical  society  was  constituted  towards  the 
close  of  1816  or  the  beginning  of  1817.  Known  at  first  as  the 
Union  of  Rescue  or  as  the  True  and  Faithful  Sons  of  the 
Fatherland,  in  1818  it  was  rechristened  the  Welfare  Society. 
Its  organization  was  modelled  on  that  of  the  Tugendbund. 
Some  of  the  decabrists  were  intimately  acquainted  with  this 
German  society ;  others  had  been  adepts  in  the  carbonari 
leagues  and  in  the  illuminate  orders.  The  tsar  knew  of  the 
existence  of  the  secret  societies  and  was  familiar  with  their 
rules,  but  he  contented  himself  with  prohibiting  all  secret 
societies,  and  with  arranging  for  more  vigorous  poUce  super- 
vision. His  own  uneasy  conscience  rendered  it  impossible 
for  him  to  follow  the  energetic  counsels  of  Benckendorff  and 
other  advisers.  After  the  Welfare  Society  had  been  dissolved, 
a  new  society  was  constituted  in  1821  consisting  of  Northern 
and  Southern  Sections.  In  1825  there  came  into  existence 
the  secret  society  of  United  Slavs,  which  aimed  at  hberating 
and  federating  the  Slavs  ;  this  body  joined  the  Southern  Section. 
Close  relationships  were  likewise  entered  into  with  the  PoUsh 
secret  society  known  as  the  Patriotic  League.  A  number  of 
lesser  societies  whose  aims  were  literary  rather  than  pohtical 
likewise  existed  in  various  towns. 

The  members  of  all  these  societies  were  aristocrats  and 


belonged  to  distinguished  famihes.  Most  of  them  were  military 
officers,  chiefly  guardsmen.  *  From  the  nature  of  the  case, 
the  army  and  the  fleet  were  more  Europeanised  and  more 
progressive  in  point  of  organisation  than  any  other  Russian 
institution.  The  officers  were  the  most  highly  cultured  members 
of  the  population,  especially  in  the  field  of  natural  science, 
and  they  therefore  were  the  first  to  come  into  conflict  with 
the  reaction.  Many  of  them,  too,  were  men  who  during  the 
Napoleonic  wars  had  had  personal  experience  of  Europe  and 
of  European  acquirements  in  all  domains,  men  who  had 
faced  European  armies.  The  first  secret  society  came  into 
existence  when  the  officers  returned  to  Russia  after  spending 
a  year  and  a  half  in  Europe. 

At  the  outset,  the  aims  of  all  these  societies  were  ill-defined, 
comprising  a  mingUng  of  humanitarian  philanthropy,  the 
philosophy  of  the  enlightenment,  and  Uterary  ideas,  with  designs 
to  work  for  poUtical  and  social  freedom.  By  degrees,  their 
aims  became  clearer  ;  with  increasing  resolution  they  looked 
forward  to  tyrannicide  and  armed  rising ;  and  at  length  the 
revolution  broke  out  in  December  1825.  The  Russian  for 
December  being  dekahr,  these  revolutionaries  are  known  as 
decabrists.  It  was  the  initial  attempt  at  a  mass  revolution 
in  New  Russia,  though  at  first  a  revolution  of  the  aristocracy. 
The  struggle  against  Napoleon  had  served  to  fortify  a  senti- 
ment of  strength  and  independence,  and  this  culminated  in 
the  rising  which  immediately  succeeded  the  death  of  Alex- 
ander. The  poUtical  and  social  ideals  of  the  decabrists  are 
not  yet  fuUy  known,  for  it  is  but  quite  recently  that  the  issue 
of  their  writings  and  memoirs  has  begun,  that  a  Uterary' revision 
has  been  made  of  the  legal  proceedings  against  them,  and  that 
their  biographies  have  been  written.  The  decabrists  were 
aristocrats,  men  who  could  not  readily  escape  the  prejudices 
and  habits  of  their  caste.  Most  of  them,  doubtless,  aimed 
at  the  estabUshment  of  a  constitution  which  should  give  some 
form  of  representative  government  such  as  existed  in  western 
countries ;  they  desired  that  electors  should  have  a  property 
quaUfication  ;  the  representatives  were  to  be  drawn  from  the 
hobiUty  and  the  bourgeoisie.  Some  of  them  made  no  demand 
for  the  Uberation  of  the  peasantry;  whilst  others,  if  they 
desired  liberation,  did  not  wish  the  peasants  to  be  assigned 
any  land.  Speaking  generaUy,  the  decabrists  favoured  poUtical 
reform,  but  had  no  enthusiasm  for  social  reform. 
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With  the  introduction  of  constitutional  government  must 
naturally  be  associated  suitable  administrative  reforms,  and 
above  all  reform  in  judicial  and  criminal  procedure  (publicity, 
trial  by  jury,  the  appointment  of  official  counsel  for  the  defence, 
and  so  on).  Other  important  requirements  were  a  restriction 
of  the  censorship  and  a  remodelling  of  the  conditions  of  miUtary 
service.  All  the  decabrists  were  opposed  to  the  military  colonies ; 
the  term  of  service  was  to  be  reduced  from  the  twenty-five 
years  then  prevalent ;  corporal  punishment  was  to  be  mitigated 
— ^not  abolished. 

Most  of  the  poUtical  labours  of  the  decabrists,  so  far  as  we 
can  judge  to-day,  remained  unfinished,  being  mere  sketches, 
intended  to  form  the  basis  of  discussion  in  their  meetings. 
Alexander's  death  and  the  peculiar  interregnum  that  followed 
induced  the  revolt  of  December  14,  1825,  and  by  this  revolt 
and  its  consequences  the  literary  elaboration  of  their  ideas  was 
prevented.  When  the  materials  furnished  by  the  evidence 
given  at  their  trial  and  the  works  they  subsequently  wrote 
in  prison  and  in  Siberia  have  been  sufficiently  examined,  it 
may  become  possible  to  combine  the  decabrist  fragments  to 
constitute  an  organic  whole. 

We  possess  certain  decabrist  projects  for  a  constitution. 
Nikolai  Novikov,  nephew  of  the  freemason,  drafted  a  republican 
constitution,  but  in  outline  merely.  A  more  finished  work  is 
that  by  Nikita  Murav'ev  (there  were  no  fewer  than  seven 
Murav'evs  among  the  decabrists),  of  which  two  separate  drafts 
exist ;  this  is  of  especial  importance  because  it  was  known 
to  many  of  the  decabrists  and  was  eagerly  discussed.  Moreover, 
Murav'ev's  constitution  is  genuinely  repubUcan,  or  at  least 
the  monarch's  role  is  reduced  to  that  of  president  of  the  republic. 
Should  the  tsar  fail  to  approve  the  scheme  he  and  his  family 

^  were  to  be  expelled  and  a  repubUc  was  to  be  proclaimed. 
Murav'ev's  plan  was  based  upon  the  constitution  of  the  United 

.  States.  Russia  was  to  be  subdivided  into  thirteen  states 
(tliirteen  was  the  original  number  of  the  states  of  the  American 

"  union)  and  two  territories;  these  were  to  be  federated  to 
constitute  a  realm  known  as  the  Slavo-Russian  empire ;  four 
governmental  departments  only  were  to  be  common  to  all 
the  states,  foreign  affairs,  army,  navy,  and  finance.  Moscow 
was  to  be  the  capital.  The  property  qualification  of  an  elector 
was  to  be  very  high ;  in  fact,  in  Murav'ev's  constitution  the 
electors  were  to  be  Crcaesuses.     Serfdom  was  to  be  abolished,! 
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but  no  land  was  to  be  assigned  to  the  enfranchised  peasantry, 
so  that  the  enormous  majority  of   the  population  would  have 

no  electoral  rights. 

The  strongest  intelligence  among  the  decabrists  and  the 
fnan  with  the  fullest  political  culture  was  Pestel,  and  his 
program  was  the  most  advanced  and  the  most  democratic. 
The  force  of  Pestel's  personaUty  and  his  influence  upon  the 
opposition  movement  were  recognised  by  the  government 
through  the  imposition  of  a  death  sentence,  although  Pestel 
had  neither  led  nor  directly  prepared  the  revolt. 

Of  German  descent,  Pestel  was  educated  in  Dresden,  and 
subsequently  had  a  distinguished  miUtary  career,  not  merely 
showing  his  bravery  in  numerous  actions  (he  was  wounded 
at  Vilna),  but  proving  himself  an  energetic  and  efficient  army 
organiser.  Pestel  was  one  of  the  founders  of  the  Welfare  Union, 
and  was  subsequently  the  soul  of  the  Southern  Section.  He 
expounded  his  views  in  the  comprehensive  work  Russkaja 
Pravda  (Russian  Truth,  the  title  of  the  old  collection  of  laws) 
and  in  various  lesser  writings.  His  magnum  opus  remained 
incomplete,  but  was  designed  to  furnish  guidance  for  the 
provisional  government  during  the  reconstruction  period. 
It  is  significant  of  the  decabrist  political  outlook  that  in  Pestel's 
view  this  reconstruction  period  was  to  last  ten  years. 

In  opposition  to  the  reactionary  judgments  of  the  revolution 
that  were  then  current,  Pestel  proved  from  a  study  of  the 
Bourbon  restoration  that  the  revolution  had  been  beneficial 
and  necessary,  for  the  restored  monarchy  had  left  intact  the 
institutions  created  by  the  revolution.  On  the  other  hand, 
as  Pestel  pointed  out,  in  states  where  no  revolution  had  taken 
place  the  old  evils  persisted.  The  existence  of  Russian  abso- 
lutism made  him  a  convinced  revolutionary  and  republican. 
Pestel's  analysis  of  political  evolution  had  led  him  to  the  view 
that  constitutionalism  is  a  mere  half-measure,  a  mask  for  abso- 
lutism. Frank  autocracy  seemed  to  him  preferable  to  parUa- 
mentary  government,  because  absolutism,  with  its  open  use  of 
force,  leads  by  the  reaction  it  provokes  to  speedier  and  more 
radical  reforms,  whereas  under  •  constitutional  parliamentary 
government  evils  are  more  enduring.  It  was  therefore  Pestel's 
opinion  that  constitutional  monarchy  would  be  a  temporary 
affair,  and  he  considered  that  the  poHtical  task  of  the  day 
was  not  the  constitutionaUsation  but  the  democratisation 
of  the  state.    "  The  leading  endeavour  of   our  time  is  to  be 
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found  in  the  struggle  between  the  masses  of  the  population 
and  aristocracies  of  every  kind,  whether  based  on  wealth  or 
bhlh."  For  this  reason  Pestel  ardently  advocated  the  hbera- 
tion  of  the  peasantry,  desiring  to  destroy  the  aristocracy,  the 
barrier  between  tsar  and  people.  He  was  a  sympathisef 
with  socialist  doctrine,  and  Herzen  speaks  of  him  as  "  a  socialist 
before  socialism.** 

It  is  noteworthy  that  Pestel  desired  that  the  enfranchised 
land  of  the  peasants  should  become  communal  property,  even 
where  communal  property  had  not  previously  existed;  but 
half  of  the  land  was  to  be  privately  held  by  the  peasants. 
*  There  is  a  socialistic  ring  about  Pestel's  idea  that  the  poor 
man*9  work  is  his  capital.  The  rich  man  can  Uve  upon  capital, 
can  live  without  labour,  and  can  wait  for  better  times  ;  the  poor 
man  cannot  wait,  but  must  accept  whatever  conditions  are 
offered  him.  The  fewer  persons  there  are  who  Uve  solely  by 
work,  that  is  to  say  the  fewer  wage  earners  there  are,  the  fewer 
will  be  unhappy.  *'  But  since,  however  good  laws  and  insti- 
tutions may  be,  wage  earners  will  continue  to  exist,  the  govern- 
ment must  protect  them  against  the  arbitrary  exactions  of  the 
wealthy,  and  must  not  forget  that  the  unhappy  poor  fall  sick, 
grow  old,  and  become  unfitted  for  work,  being  then  unable 
to  earn  even  their  pitiful  maintenance." 

In  Pestel's  view  the  epoch  in  which  he  lived  was  charac- 
terised by  the  opening  of  the  struggle  waged  by  the  people 
against  the  feudal  aristocracy.  During  this  struggle  an  "  aris- 
tocracy of  wealth  "  came  into  existence,  and  from  the  social 
outlook  the  new  aristocracy  was  worse  than  the  old,  for  the 
feudal  aristocracy,  after  all,  was  dependent  upon  public  opinion, 
whereas  the  wealthy  were  enabled  by  their,  wealth,  in  defiance 
of  pubUc  opinion,  to  enslave  the  entire  population. 

Pestel's  opinions  underwent  gradual  development  towards 
a  more  logically  Hbertarian  and  democratic  outlook.  At  the 
outset,  for  example,  he  advocated  a  mitigation  of  the  censorship 
and  a  reduced  property  quaUfication  ;  but  in  his  later  writings 
he  was  opposed  to  any  property  qualification,  or  to  any  unequal 
property  qualification,  seeing  that  every  Russian  should,  if 
the  worst  came  to  the  worsts  be  at  least  able  to  find  a  piece 
of  land  to  till.  At  first  favouring  monarchy,  Pestel  later  became 
a  declared  republican.  In  certain  respects  he  was  unable  to 
overcome  the  influence  of  aristocratic  and  absolutist  education. 
For  example,  he  proposed  to  retain  corporal  punishment  in 
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the  army,  to  preserve  the  indirect  system  of  election,  and  so 
on.  The  sources  available  to  me  have  not  enabled  me  to  ascer- 
tain how  far  Pestel,  as  member  of  a  secret  society,  shared  the 
conclusions  and  views  of  his  associates. 

Enough  has  been  said  to  show  that  Pestel  had  given  detailed 
consideration  to  the  chief  poHtical  and  social  problems  of  his 
day,  and  that  he  desired  Russian  reform  to  be  carried  out  as 
an  organic  whole.  He  was  not  satisfied  with  a  constitution, 
but  aimed  at  a  far-reaching  internal  transformation  of  men 
as  well  as  of  institutions.  His  plans,  therefore,  were  some- 
thing more  than  constitutionalist  and  republican ;  they  >ere 
democratic  and  sociaUst.  His  sociaHsm  was  carried  to  its 
logical  conclusions  as  we  see  in  his  views  regarding  inheritance 
and  various  other  matters. 

Nevertheless,  Pestel  shared  many  of  the  prejudices  of  his 
time.  Noteworthy  was  his  preference  for  poUtical  centralisa- 
tion, which  he  advocated  in  opposition  to  those  who  favoured 
federative  schemes.  Pestel  lays  great  stress  upon  the  state, 
upon  its  unity  and  indivisibiUty.  Unity  is  to  be  secured  by 
the  linguistic  unification  of  the  entire  realm.  With  the  excep- 
tion of  the  Poles,  all  the  races  and  tribes  inhabiting  Russia 
are,  to  use  his  own  expression,  "  to  be  amalgamated  to  form  a 
single  people."  This  amalgamation  is  to  involve  ciyiUsation 
as  well  as  language.  Complete^  Eussification  is  essential.  Not 
merely  is  the  Russian  tongue  to  be  used  exclusivety  throughout 
the  realm,  but  the  very  names  hitherto  used  by  the  separate 
nationalities  are  to  be  abolished. 

This  scheme  for  Russification  is  to  be  applied  above  all 
to  the  civiUsed  national  sections  under  Russian  rule,  to  the 
Finns  and  to  the  Germans  ;  the  Poles,  as  already  stated,  are 
to  constitute  the  solitary  exception.  Pestel's  attitude 
towards  Poland  is  politically  significant  for  his  own  and  for 
subsequent  days. 

In  Alexander's  time,  Russian  Poland  was  entirely  distinct 
from  Russia  at  once  poUtically  and  in  point  of  civiHsation. 
Not  only  did  the  tsar  respect  the  poUtical  constitution  of  Poland, 
but  he  even  had  thoughts  of  restoring  to  that  country  the 
provinces  that  had  formerly  been  Polish.  Influential  states- 
men and  pubUcists  were,  however,  opposed  to  this  plan — such 
men  as  Karamzin,  and  the  decabrist  Nikolai  Turgenev,  of 
whom  we  shall  shortly  have  to  speak  as  constitutionaUst. 
Prince  Orlov,  the  decabrist,  and  his  friend  Dmitriev-Mamonov 
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demanded  the  suppression  of  the  name  Poland ;  Prussian  and 
Austrian  Poland  were  likewise  to  be  annexed  to  Russia. 

Pestel,  on  the  other  hand,  was  in  agreement  with  Alexander 
upon  the  Polish  question.  He  was  wilUng  to  accord  the  rights 
of  nationality  to  those  peoples  alone  that  were  numerous  enough 
to  exist  as  independent  states  ;  lesser  peoples  must  be  content 
to  sacrifice  their  national  rights  to  the  demands  of  poUtical 
utility.  Russia,  therefore,  was  to  recognise  Poland  as  an 
independent  state,  but  Russia  and  Poland  were  to  enter  into 
an  "  intimate  league,"  and  Poland  was  to  have  identical  forms 
of  government  and  administration  with  Russia,  all  aristocracy, 
whether  feudal  or  plutocratic,  being  aboUshed. 

Pestel  does  not  discuss  the  position  of  the  other  Slavs, 
although  the  amalgamation  of  the  Society  of  the  United  Slavs 
with  the  Southern  Section  might  have  offered  him  a  text  for 
such  discussion.  He  gives  the  name  of  Slav  to  Muscovite 
territory  and  to  the  Russian  people  alone,  distinguishing  five 
dialects  and  five  "  shades  "  of  nationaUty,  namely,  Russian, 
Little  Russian,  Ukrainian,  Ruthenian,  and  White  Russian. 
The  program  of  the  Society  of  United  Slavs  aspired  to  a  federal 
union  of  the  Slav  peoples,  recognising  eight  of  these,  Russians, 
Serbo-Croats,  Bulgarians,  Czechs,  Slovaks,  Lusatian  Wends. 
Slovenes,  and  Poles.  Orlov  and  Dmitriev-Mamonov  designed 
to  effect,  not  merely  the  complete  reunion  of  Poland,  but  a 
union  of  the  other  Slavs  with  Russia,  "  the  Union  of  Hungary, 
Serbia,  and  all  the  Slav  nations." 

Pestel  gave  the  Jewish  problem  careful  consideration.  He 
considered  that  in  Russia  and  in  Poland  the  Jews  constituted 
a  state  within  the  state,  and  desired  therefore  to  break  down 
the  pecuMarly  powerful  cohesion  of  the  Jews.  To  this  end, 
the  most  learned  rabbis  and  other  Jews  of  exceptional  abiUty 
were  to  elaborate  a  plan  in  conjunction  with  the  government, 
Pestel  was  likewise  a  pioneer  in  the  "gigantic"  design  of 
Zionism.  To  carry  it  through,  he  said,  *'  positive  genius  for 
the  enterprise "  would  be  essential.  The  two  millions  of 
Russian  and  Polish  Jews  were  to  found  an  independent  state 
in  some  part  of  Asia  Minor.  "  So  large  a  number  of  men  desiring 
a  fatherland  ought  not  to  find  much  difficulty  in  overcoming 
all  hindrances  which  might  be  placed  in  their  way  by  the 
Turks." 

Other  somewhat  Utopian  suggestions  are  to  be  found  in 
Pestel's  writings,  such  as  his  notion  that  Nizhni  Novgorod 
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should*  become  the  capital.     On  the  whole  Pestel's  ideas  were 
remarkable,  and  were  distinguished  especially  by  the  way  in 
which  all  the  important  institutions  of  a  well-ordered  demo- 
cratic state  were  conceived  as  comprising  an  organically  united 
whole.     Apart  from  the  exceptions  indicated,   Pestel's  mind 
was  liberal  and  progressive,  this  being  clearly  shown  by  his 
views  regarding  the  futility  of  punishing  attempted  suicides, 
regarding  the  equaUty  of  status  for  illegitimate  children,  etc. 
Yet  the  governmental  centralisation  to  which  he  aspired  would 
have  been  no  less  absolutist  than  was  the  "  enUghtened  "  tsarism 
of  the  preceding  epoch.     This  is  especially  plain  in  his  views 
upon  reUgion  and  the  church.     Here  Pestel  is  wholly  at  one 
with  Peter  the  Great.     The  clergy  are  not  to  form  a  distinct 
order,  being  merely  entitled  to  the  exercise  of  a  specific  pro- 
fession ;  and  they  must  do  their  work  as  constituents  of  the 
governmental  machine.    The  remodelling  of  their  status  in 
this  direction  was  the  aim  of  his  proposed  ecclesiastical  reforms. 
Besides  demanding  that  the  clergy  should  be  better  educated 
and  better  paid,  Pestel  insisted  that  they  ought  to  lead  a  truly 
Christian  life,  and  desired  the  abolition  of  monasticism  and  of 
monastic  control  oif  the  white  or  secular  clergy.     He  prudently 
recognised  that  this  aim  must  be  secured  by  a  process  of  gradual 
change.     One  of  his  recommendations  was  that  no  one  should 
be  allowed  to  take  monastic  vows  before  the  age  of  sixty,  or 
to  become  a  secular  priest  before  the  age  of  forty.     In  the 
matter  of  aUen  creeds,  Pestel  held  that  no  member  of  the  clergy 
ought  to  be  subject  to  any  foreign  authority,  seeing  that  the 
clergy    are   state    servants.     Foreign    monastic    orders,    being 
contrary  to  the  spirit  of  the  Orthodox  church,  could  not  be 
tolerated  in  Russia. 

Of  course  the  proposals  were  mainly  directed  agamst  the 
pope  and  the  Catholics.  Pestel's  attitude  towards  the  church 
serves  also  to  explain  why  he  desired  that  Poland  and  the 
Polish  provinces  should  be  separated  from  Russia. 

Pestel's  rehgious  ideas  require  further  study.  It  was 
natural  that  as  a  Lutheran  he  should  take  a  progressive 
attitude  vis-d-vis  Orthodoxy.  Pu^kin  records  that  Pestel 
once  said,   "  Mon  coeur  est  materialiste,  mais  ma  raison  s'y 

refuse."  *  • 

A  more  detailed  analysis  of  Pestel's  pohtical  conceptions 
would  here  be  out  of  place,  and  it  is  impossible  to  refer  to  the 
writings  and  sketches  of  the  other  decabrists.    The  only  one 
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with  whom  we  shall  have  occasion  to  deal  at  some  length  is 
Nikolai  Turgenev.* 

It  is  hardly  possible  to  overestimate  the  poUtical  importance 
of  decabrism.  The  movement  was  widespread.  After  December 
14  (old  style),  1825,  more  than  a  thousand  arrests  were  made, 
and  one  hundred  and  twenty  sentences  were  passed  by  the 
supreme  criminal  court.  Among  notable  writers  of  the 
twenties,  RylSev,  Bestuiev  (Marlinskii),  Kiichelberg,  and  Prince 
Odoevskii  were  decabrists,  and  Griboedov  was  closely  related 
to  the  movement.  Pu§kin,  too,  for  a  time  displayed  decabrist 
leanings.  Spiritually  and  morally  the  decabrists  constituted 
an  ^Ute  in  Russian  society  of  that  day.  This  is  proved  by  the 
literature  now  becoming  known,  describing  the  sorrows,  the 
studies,  and  the  labours  of  the  Siberian  exiles.  There  were 
brave  women  among  them,  who  shared  their  fate. 

Almost  all  the  poUtical  tendencies  of  subsequent  years, 
aUke  theoretical  and  practical,  are  foreshadowed  among  the 
decabrists.  Even  the  most  revolutionary  of  these  conceptions, 
and  above  all  those  of  Herzen,  may  be  directly  deduced  from 
decabrist  political  ideals. 

Although  in  later  days  some  of  the  decabrists  (a  few  of  whom 
lived  on  into  the  reform  epoch  of  Alexander  II)  expressed 
extremely  conservative  views,  we  have  to  take  into  account 
the  effects  of  banishment.  From  the  decabrist  memoirs,  those 
of  JakuSkin,  for  example,  we  learn  what  a  martyrdom  the 
banished  men  had  to  endure. 


§  17. 

THE  leaders  of  the  revolt  of  December  ■14th  were  punished 
by  the  new  tsar  with  extreme  rigour.  Of  the  one 
hundred  and  twenty-one  accused,  five  were  to  be  quartered, 
•among  them  Pestel  and  the  poet  Ryl^ev,  thirty-one  guillotined, 
and  the  remainder  exiled  to  Siberia,  the  officers  being  degraded. 
The  tsar,  however,  exercised  his  clemency — and  the  five  principal 
offenders  were  merely  hanged. 

Hardly  had  the  revohition  been  suppressed  in  the  capital 
and  subsequently  in  the  army,  when  further  revolutionary 

«  Sergii  Murav'ev-Apostol  wrote  an  Orthodox  Catechism.  His  brother, 
Nikita  Murav'ev,  outlined  a  Freeman's  Catechism.  Several  of  the  decabrists 
wrote  memoirs,  and  some  compiled  historical  and  other  studies.  Their  corre- 
spondence is  of  considerable  interest. 
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disturbances  broke  out  at  home  and  abroad.  Throughout 
life  Nicholas  trembled  at  the  spectre  of  revolution.  In  his 
own  family  he  had  before  him  the  example  of  his  sister-in-law, 
the  unhappy  wife  of  Alexander  I ;  after  her  death  (1826) 
he  burned  her  diary  with  his  own  hand.  The  hanging  of  Pestel 
did  not  suffice  to  erase  the  memory  of  his  father's  death  and 
his  brother's  guilt.  Not  many  years  before  Nicholas  ascended 
the  throne  occurred  the  rising  in  Spain  in  1820  and  that  m 
Piedmont  in  1821  ;  during  his  reign  came  the  July  revolution, 
the  Polish  revolt,  lesser  risings  in  France,  and  at  length  the 
revolurions  of  1848.  After  the  PoUsh  rebeUion,  not  merely 
were  the  Pohsh  constitution,  diet,  and  national  army  abolished, 
but  pitiless  confiscations  of  property  were  carried  out,  and  the 
university  of  Vilna  was  closed. 

Tsat  Nicholas  had  a  very  different  education  from  his  two 
elder  brothers.  Born  in  1796,  he  was  nearly  twenty  years 
younger  than  Alexander,  and  he  was  not  yet  five  years  old  when 
the  latter  began  to  reign.  There  seemed  no  probability  that 
he  would  ever  be  tsar.  Not  until  it  became  clear  that  Alexander 
would  have  no  legitimate  offspring  was  Constantine  induced 
to  renounce  the  succession.  Nicholas'  tutor  was  General 
Lamsdorf,  a  rough  man  who  made  use  of  corporal  punishment 
as  one  of  the  principal  means  of  education.  The  prince's  only 
keen  interest  was  in  the  army.  Strict  subordination,  unques- 
tioning obedience,  were  Nicholas'  system.  In  his  psychology 
men  were  mere  machines,  or  at  most,  animated  slaves.  "  I 
regard  the  whole  of  human  Ufe  as  service,"  he  said  on  one 
occasion.  The  anti-revolutionary  mission  of  Russia  therefore 
began  with  the  reign  of  this  "  supreme  lord  of  the  narrow  worid," 
as  Frederick  William  IV  termed  him.  2ukovskii  the  poet, 
tutor  to  the  next  tsar,  who  was  in  Paris  during  the  February 
revolution,  in  his  letters  to  the  heir  to  the  throne  eloquently 
pointed  the  moral  that  in  the  universal  deluge  Russia  was  the 
ark  of  salvation,  not  for  herself  alone,  but  for  the  rest  of  the 
world.  2ukovskii  hoped  that  the  reigning  tsar  would  keep 
his  country  remote  from  the  European  plague,  would  isolate 
it  from  the  infection  by  building  a  Chinese  wall.  It  was  the 
unmistakable  design  of  Providence  that  Russia  should  continue 
to  constitute  a  separate  and  entirely  independent  world. 

In  European  poUcy,  Nicholas,  Uke  Alexander,  was,  therefore, 
protector  of  legitimism.  He  was  the  declared  opponent  of 
Louis  PhiUppe,  condemning  as  unlawful  the  French  monarch's 
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election  and  investiture  by  the  bourgeoisie.  It  was  in  this 
spirit  that  in  the  year  1849  he  sent  troops  to  assist  in  suppressing 
the  revolution  in  Hungary.  In  1853  he  ordered  Serbia  to  dis- 
miss the  premier  GaraSanin  (senior)  because  that  statesman  had 
been  a  pupil  of  Kossuth  and  Mazzini.  Metternich's  policy 
in  Austria  and  Germany  was  a  delight  to  Nicholas.  He  was 
not  without  objections  to  Napoleon  III,  but  he  accepted  the 
coup  d'etat.  Mettemich,  in  turn,  sought  and  found  in  Nicholas 
a  protector  against  the  revolution,  of  which  he  had  himself 
been  regarded  as  the  chief  opponent,  and  the  Austrian  chancellor 
came  to  terms  with  Russia  in  order  to  keep  Germany  and  Italy 
dependent.  In  Europe  Nicholas  was  admired  by  all  conserva- 
tives  and  reactionaries,  and  by  some  actually  worshipped,  as 
for  example  by  his  brother-in-l^w  Frederick  William  IV,  who 
said :  "I  thank  God  upon  my  knees  for  having  vouchsafed 
to  me  the  profound  grief  I  experience  at  the  death  of  Tsar 
Nicholas^  for  having  vouchsafed  to  me  to  be  the  tsar's  faithful 
friend  in  the  best  sense  of  the  word."  Nicholas,  for  his  part, 
was  devoted  to  the  kings  of  Prussia,  highly  esteeming  Prussian 
accuracy  and  orderUness.  He  preferred  Germans  in  the  army 
and  in  the  administration. 

With  Nicholas  began  the  "  plague  zone  which  extended 
from  1825  to  1855"  (Herzen).  Reaction  became  a  carefully 
considered  police  system,  the  tsar  in  person  assuming  the  office 
of  chief  superintendent  of  pohce,  for  this  was  the  Uteral  signifi- 
cance of  the  foundation  in  1826  of  the  famous  "  third  section 
of  the  departments  underhis  majesty's  immediate  supervision," 
which  down  to  the  year  1880  was  devoted  to  the  attempt  to 
gag  Russia  intellectually.  The  notorious  Benckendorff,  who 
had  secured  the  tsar's  favour  through  his  zeal  in  the  suppression 
of  decabrism,  was  appointed  chief  of  this  institution.  Later 
he  also  became  chief  of  the  gendarmerie,  consecrating  all  his 
energies  to  the  work  of  repression. 

In  this  sketch  it  would  be  difficult  to  give  an  adequate 
idea  of  the  abominable  stupidity  and  provocative  brutaUty 
that  characterised  reaction  under  Nicholas.  For  the  utterance 
of  Uberal  ideas  conflicting  with  the  official  program,  leading 
men  were  simply  declared  insane.  This  happened  to  Caadaev 
and  to  a  number  of  officers  inclined  towards  revolutionary 
notions.  In  one  case  Nicholas  had  the  death  announced  of  a 
certain  Engelhardt  whose  sentence  had  in  reality  been  com- 
muted to  imprisonment  for  hfe  ;    his  wife  was  compelled  to 


wear  mourning ;    and  the  very  number  of  his  grave  m  the 
churchyard  was  entered  in  the  records.    When  the  poet  Sev^enko 
and  his  associates  were  sentenced  in  1847  as  members  of  the 
Slavophil  Cyrillo-Methodian  Union,   the  tsar  aggravated  the 
punishment  in  the  case  of  SevCenko,  to  whom  the  use  of  writmg 
materials  was  denied.     In  his  diary  the  poet  complams  that 
while  the  pagan  Augustus  permitted  Ovid  to  wnte,  this  indul- 
gence was  forbidden  to  himself  by  the  Christian  ruler.    Not 
merely  was  the  tsar  chief  officer  of  pohce,  but  in  his  own  exalted 
person  he  revised  the  sentences  of  the  courts.     In  the  year 
1837  two  Jews  were  condemned  to  death  in  Odessa  because, 
from  fear  of  the  plague,  they  had  attempted  to  escape  across 
the  frontier.    Nicholas  commuted  the  death  penalty  as  follows  : 
"  The  convicts  are  to  run  the  gauntlet— a  thousand  men— twelve 
times     God  be  thanked,  with  us  the  death  penalty  has  been 
abohshed,  and  I  wUl  not  reintroduce  it."    This  is  but  one 
among  numerous  instances  of  the  theocratic  sovereign's  power 
of  self-deception  and  of  his  cruelty— for  who  had  proposed  that 
the  decabrists  should  be  quartered,  and  who  had  commuted 
their  punishment  to  hanging  ?     In  the  year  1838  a  student 
named  So^nskii  gave  the  director  of  the  surgical  academy  a  . 
box  on  the  ear.     He  was  sentenced  to  run  the  gauntlet— five 
hundred   men— three   times.    Nicholas   revised   the   sentence 
thus  •    "  To  be  carried  out  in  the  presence  of  all  the  students 
of  the  academy.    Subsequently  the  offender,  instead  of  being 
sent  to  Siberia,  is  to  spend  ten  years,  wearing  fetters,  in  the 
disciplinary  battaUon  at  Kronstadt."     It  is  hardly  necessary 
to  add  that  though  there  was  no  capital  punishment,  the  men 
thus  sentenced  died  under  the  blows  of  the  soldiers. 

The  severities  of  Nicholas  were  hardly  credible.  The  wives 
of  the  decabrists  who  followed  their  husbands  to  Siberia  were 
not  permitted  to  return  to  Russia  after  the  death  of  these  ;  those 
among  the  decabrists  who  Uved  on  into  the  reign  of  Alexander 
II  received  amnesty  from  that  ruler.  Only  to  one  hke  Nicholas 
was  it  possible  to  have  sane  men  declared  insane,  or  to  intlict 
upon  Dostoevskii  and  the  PetraSevcy  the  tortures  of  a  death 
sentence.  Herzen,  too,  and  some  of  his  acquaintances,  sus- 
pected of  Saint-Simonism,  were  arrested.  They  were  con- 
demned to  death  in  the  first  instance,  but  by  the  tsar's  clemency 
the  sentences  were  commuted,  first  to  imprisonment  and  sub- 
sequently to  exile.  ,  , 
Here   is   an    additional   contribution    to   the   psychology. 
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perhaps  it  would  be  better  to  say  the  psychopathology,  of  Tsar 
Nicholas.    A  young  man  named  Poleiaev  wrote  a  satire  upon 
contemporary  student  life.     The  work  was  circulated  in  manu- 
script, and  a  copy  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  emperor,  who  was 
especially    incensed   at   the   strictures  upon  the  church  and 
political  institutions.     He  sent  for  the  author  and  compelled 
him  to  read  the  composition  aloud  to  himself  and  the  minister 
for  education.     After  a  severe  reprimand,  wherein  the  writing 
was  stigmatised  as  a  product  of  decabrist  sentiment,  Nicholas 
kissed  his  victim  upon  the  forehead  and  dismissed  him  with 
the  sentence  that  he  was  to  serve  at  the  front,  the  minister's 
advocacy  averting  a  worse  issue.     The  tsar  granted  the  offender 
the  privilege  of  writing  to  his  sovereign  in  order  to  recount 
progress  on  the  right  path.     Poleiaev  avaUed  himself  of  this 
privilege  to  beg  for  pardon,  or  at  least  for  a  mitigation  of  punish- 
ment, but  his  petitions  were  disregarded,  and  his  biographers 
tell  us  how  the  unhappy  man  was  tantalised,  how  in  his  despair 
he  took  to  drink,  and  how  finally  in  1837  he  died  of  consumption, 
at  the  age  of  two  and  thirty  years.     We  learn  from  Poleiaev's 
verses  what  the  age  of  Nicholas  seemed  to  reflective  minds. 

Reforms,  properly  speaking,  were  unknown  in  the  reign 
of  Nicholas.  Much  was  done  to  safeguard  order,  and  especial 
attention  was  devoted  to  the  army.  Under  the  guidance  of 
Speranskii,  legislation  was  codified  in  1833.  a  new  criminal 
code  was  issued  (1845),  and  the  ministry  of  the  state  domains 
was  founded  (1837).  In  1839,  in  order  to  promote  the  effi- 
ciency of  centralisation,  the  village  replaced  the  volost  as  the 
administrative  unit. 

I  must  not  omit  to  mention  that  under  Nicholas  the  use  of 
the  rod  in  punishment  was  aboUshed,  the  lash  taking  its  place 
(1845).  Humanitarian  considerations,  however,  were  not  solely 
determinative,  for  those  chastised  with  the  rod  were  no  longer 
fit  for  military  service.*  • 

Some  of  the  changes  introduced  in  this  reign  were  beneficial. 
For  example,  educational  reform  was  forced  upon  the  Jews, 
and  thereby  some  of  the  Jews  had  opened  to  them  the  path  to 
general  culture. 

Naturally,  the  reaction  under  Nicholas  was  based  upon  the 
state  church,  just  as  happened  in  Austria  and  Prussia,  and  quite 
in  accordance  with  the  teachings  of  de  Maistre,  de  Bonald, 

•.nirL^V*"^*  as  early  as   1730  offenders  fit  for  miUtary  service  were 
sentenced  to  the  lash,  the  unfit  to  the  rod  I 


Gorres,  Gentz,  and  the  various  other  theorists  of  the  anti- 
revolutionary  restoration  and  reaction. 

All  independent  thought  was  to  be  inexorably  suppressed ; 
higher  education  was  to.be  reduced  to  the  minimum  of  essential 
knowledge  ;  philosophy  and  literature,  attempts  at  general 
culture  and  at  the  attainment  of  a  philosophic  outlook  upon 
the  universe,  were  to  be  stifled  in  the  germ.  Count  Uvarov, 
minister  for  education  from  1833  to  1849,  addressing  the  govern- 
ing committees  of  the  schools,  announced  his  advent  to  office 
in  the  following  terms  :  "  It  is  our  joint  task  to  secure  that 
the  culture  of  the  nation  shall  be  carried  on  in  the  unified 
spirit  of  Orthodoxy,  autocracy  and  patriotism."  Yet  more 
thoroughly  did  Uvarov,  in  the  course  of  the  same  year,  formulate 
this  trinitarian  doctrine  as  "  the  main  principle  of  the  social 
system  of  education,"  writing  as  follows  :  "  Amid  the  rapid 
decay  of  reUgious  and  civil  institutions  in  Europe,  amid  the 
widespread  diffusion  of  revolutionary  ideas,  it  becomes  our 
duty  to  estabhsh  the  foundations  of  the  fatheriand  so  firmly 
that  they  cannot  be  shaken.  We  must  find  a  basis  from  which 
right  conduct  can  spring;  we  must  discover  energies  which 
will  develop  the  distinctive  characteristics  of  Russia,  and  will 
ultimately  enable  our  country  to  assemble  the  sacred  heritage 
of  nationaUty  into  a  compact  whole,  to  which  we  must  anchor 
our  salvation.  How  fortunate  is  it  that  Russia  has  preserved 
ardent  faith  in  those  saving  principles  in  default  of  which  right 
conduct  is  impossible,  without  which  an  energetic  and  worthy 
life  is  unknown.  A  Russian  devoted  to  his  fatherland  is  as 
little  willing  to  permit  the  subtraction  of  a  single  dogma  from 
our  Orthodox  faith  as  he  would  be  to  allow  the  theft  of  a  pearl 
from  the  crown  of  Monomachus.  Autocracy  is  the  main 
condition  of  Russia's  poHtical  existence.  In  conformity  with 
these  two  national  bases  is  the  third  basis,  equally  important 
and  equally  strong — patriotism." 

The  official  program  of  reaction— Orthodoxy,  autocracy, 
and  patriotism— had  thus  been  formulated.  To  the  present 
day  this  program  constitutes  the  alpha  and  omega  of  official 
political  wisdom  ;  it  is  the  program  of  the  Russian  theocracy, 
which  declares  the  tsar's  will  a  divine  revelation,  and  deduces 
bureaucratic  politics  and  administration  from  God's  will  thus 
revealed.  In  the  first  section  of  the  fundamental  law  of  1832 
(it  became  section  4  when  the  law  was  re-edited  in  1906),  auto- 
cracy is  defined  in  the  following  terms :   "The  tsar  of  all  the 
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Russias  is  an  autocratic  and  absolute  monarch.  God  himself 
commands  us  to  obey  the  tsar's  supreme  authority,  not  from 
fear  alone,  but  as  a  point  of  conscience."  The  theocratic 
relationship  of  the  tsar  to  the  church  is  thus  defined :  "  The 
Russian  tsar,  as  a  Christian  sovereign,  is  supreme  protector 
and  defender  of  the  dogmas  of  the  Greco-Russian  faith  and 
supervisor  of  Orthodoxy  and  of  good  order  in  general  throughout 
holy  church.  In  this  sense  he  is'  spoken  of  as  the  head  of  the 
church  "  (Fundamental  Law  of  1906,  Section  64). 

Similarly  Filaret,  authoritative  exponent  of  church  doctrine 

under   Alexander  II,  redefined  the  divine  mission  of  the  tsar 

in  the  sense  of  the  Stoglav,  saying  :    "  God  has  given  us  the 

.  autocratic  tsar  after  the  image  of  His  own  universal  dominion." 

Peter  the  Great  had  proposed  to  establish  at  the  academy 
a  chair  of  natural  law.  Under  Nicholas,  in  the  year  1849, 
legal  proceedings  were  taken  against  Solncev,  professor  at  the 
university  of  Kazan,  because  he  had  deduced  the  principles 
of  law  from  the  healthy  human  reason  instead  of  from  the 
gospels. 

To  Peter,  the  church  was  no  more  than  means  to  an  end, 
and  he  was  little  concerned  about  his  subjects'  inner  convictions. 
The  same  may  be  said  of  the  empresses  who  succeeded  Peter, 
for  even  under  Catherine  II  reaction  remained  incomplete. 
In  the  reign  of  Alexander  I  closer  supervision  of  the  schools 
and  of  literature  had  begun  ;  and  attempts  had  been  made  at 
the  radical  extirpation  of  Voltairism.  Nicholas,  however,  was 
the  first  tsar  to  adapt  his  mentality  to  reUgion  (though  not 
indeed  in  every  respect  !)  that  he  might  be  enabled  to  exploit 
the  church  effectively  for  his  own  ends.  At  his  court  there 
was  no  place  for  Krudener  and  other  prophets ;  Photius  was 
to  rule  men's  minds.  Even  Photius  was  not  a  persona  grata 
to  Nicholas,  and  no  long  time  elapsed  before  the  tsar  dis- 
missed ArakCeev.  The  autocrat  was  strong  enough  to  assume 
for  himself  the  roles  of  Photius  and  ArakCeev.  There  can 
be  no  doubt  that  his  firmness  of  will  contributed  to  make 
him  appear  the  born  autocrat. 

By  rehgion  Nicholas  chiefly  understood  fear  of  the  Lord; 
the  Lord  was  conceived  by  him  as  an  anthropomorphic  being, 
simultaneously  God  and  tsar.  In  the  training  colleges  for 
cadets  the  priests  were  to  suggest  to  their  pupils  that  the  great- 
ness of  Christ  had  been  displayed  above  all  in  His  submission 
to  the  government,  in  the  way  in  which  He  had  shown  Himself 


to  be  "  an  example  of  obedience  and  discipUne."  To  the  army 
recruits,  who  had  to  look  forward  to  a  term  of  service  lasting 
twenty-five  years,  the  chaplains  preached :  "  God  chooses  men 
for  all  professions  as  He  wills.  You  are  chosen  and  destined 
for  the  military  career  by  the  will  of  God.  .  .  .  God  wills  that 

you  shall  serve  God  and  the  great  tsar  as  soldiers Before 

you  were  born,  it  was  God's  determination  that  you  should 

become  warriors." 

Military  discipUne  prevailed  in  the  schools.  Count  Prolasov, 
a  cavalry  general,  was  appointed  chief  procurator  of  the  synod 
in  1836  and  held  office  until  1855.  Army  discipline  was  intro- 
duced into  the  seminaries.  "  I  know  only  the  tsar,"  was  his 
favourite  saying.  Nevertheless  he  found  place  in  the  curri- 
culum for  the  "  revolutionary  "  natural  sciences,  since  as  a 
soldier  he  recognised  their  value. 

Nicholas  desired  in  good  earnest  to  realise  Uvarov's  formula. 
Russia  had  the  advantage  over  Europe  of  possessing  the  only 
true  faith,  and  uniformity  of  rehgious  beUef  was  to  prevail. 
The  outcome  of  this  ecclesiastical  poUcy  was  the  adoption  of 
harsh  police  measures  against  the  raskohiiki  and  other  sectaries, 
such  as  the  dukhobors  ;  and  it  was  the  same  policy  which 
induced  the  enforcement  of  religious  uniformity.^ 

Enough  has  been  said  to  show  how  Nicholas  and  his  devoted 
assistants  were  hkely  to  receive  the  fierce  protest  which  Caadaev 
issued  in  his  Philosophic  Essay  (1836),  renouncing,  in  the  name 
of  religion,  Uvarov's  formula  and  Russian  theocracy  in  its 
entirety. 

§  18. 

HARDLY  had  Nicholas  become  tsar  when  he  aboUshed 
the  chair  of  philosophy  at  Moscow  university.  Driving 
past  the  university  on  one  occasion,  looking  very  serious,  he 
pointed  to  the  building  and  said,  "  There  is  the  wolf's  den." 
The  less  developed  universities  were  dealt  with  in  accordance 
with  this  estimate.  A  fuller  activity  had  begun  at  the  uni- 
versities during  the  Uberal  epoch  of  Alexander  I,  with  the  issue, 
of  the  studies'  ordinance  of  1804,  although  even  then  the  poUce 
outlook  towards  these  institutions  was  not  abandoned.  In 
1835  Uvarov  reorganised  the  universities  in  conformity  with 
his  general  program,  making  the  study  of  theology  and  ecclesias- 

I  It  may  be  recaUed  in  comparison,  that  in  Austria  under  Metternich  the 
Izillertal  Protestants  were  driven  irom  their  homes,  • 
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tical  history  obUgatory  in  all  faculties.  In  1850,  owing  to  the 
alann  inspired  by  the  revolution  of  1848,  certain  discipUnes, 
and  notably  the  study  of  European  constitutional  law,  were 
banished  from  the  university  as  deleterious  ;  whilst  philosophy 
was  reduced  to  courses  upon  logic  and  psychology  which  had 
in  future  to  be  delivered  by  theologians,  the  pretext  given 
for  the  change  being  '*  the  blameworthy  development  of  this 
science  by  German  professors."  The  historian  Granovskii 
was  not  permitted  to  lecture  on  the  reformation.  The  number 
of  students  was  restricted  to  three  hundred.  The  object  of 
universities  was  announced  to  be,  "  the  education  of  loyal 
sons  for  the  Orthodox  church,  of  loyal  subjects  for  the  tsar, 
and  of  good  and* useful  citizens  for  the  fatherland."-  Not  until 
the  days  of  Alexander  II.  were  these  and  other  reactionary 
measures  abrogated.  Nevertheless,  even  during  the  reign  of 
Nicholas  one  new  university  was  founded,  at  Kiev  in  1833. 
for  these  "  wolves*  dens "  were  indispensable  to  the  civil 
administration  and  the  army. 

Reform  of  the  higher  schools  (1847)  was  effected  in  con- 
formity with  the  restrictions  imposed  on  the  imiversities. 
The  study  of  classical  tongues  was  discontinued  lest  youth 
should  be  corrupted  by  the  reading  of  Greek  authors  who  had 
written  in  republics.  In  this  connection  we  may  refer  to  a 
European  example  of  the  same  way  of  thinking.  Napoleon  III 
held  the  like  view  of  Greek  authors,  and  Nicholas  might  have 
appealed  to  the  French  emperor  for  support,  But  reaction 
in  Russia  works  and  thinks  from  day  to  day  only.  In  1854 
classical  studies  were  partially  reintroduced,  the  idea  being 
that  Greek  and  Latin  fathers  of  the  church  would  inspire 
refractory  youths  with  due  veneration  for  the  official  program. 

The  history  of  recent  Russian  literature  is  filled  with  stories 
of  the  oppression  which  great  writers  had  to  suffer  under 
Alexander  and  still  more  under  Nicholas.  The  work  of 
Griboedov.  PuSkin,  Lermontov,  and  Gogol  was  hindered  in 
every  possible  way.  Banishment  was  a  frequent  penalty. 
Books  were  mutilated  by  the  censorship.  Newspapers  were 
suppressed,  among  them  an  opposition  journal  edited  by 
Ryl^ev  and  Marlinskii,  and  entitled  **Poljarnaja  ZvSzda" 
(Polar  Star,  a  name  chosen  later  by  Herzen  for  his  organ). 
In  the  "  Moskovskii  Telegraf,"  Polevoi  adopted  an  opposition 
standpoint  from  1825  onwards,  and  was  able  to  continue  his 
journalistic  advocacy  of  liberal  ideas  (^own  to  1834,  liut  this 
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"  Revue  des  decabristes  "  was  in  the  end  suppressed  by  Uvarov. 
I  record,  not  in  jest  but  in  earnest,  that  this  minister  for  edu- 
cation and  president  of  the  academy  of  sciences  expressed  a 
strong  desire  that  Russian  literature  should  cease  to  exist. 
Almost  all  notable  authors  suffered  during  the  reign  of 
Nicholas.  I  have  previously  referred  to  Caadaev  and  SevCenko. 
BSlinskii  was  unable,  to  print  his  first  drama.  PuSkin  was 
informed  of  the  tsar's  exalted  disapproval. 

PuSkin's  aristocratic  inclinations  led  him  astray  not  in- 
frequently, and  he  experienced  a  shortsighted  pleasure  when 
Polevoi's  newspaper  was  suppressed,  for  he  regarded  the  Moscow 
journalist  as  "  unduly  jacobin."  Polevoi  was  one  of  the  non- 
aristocratic  raznodincy  (unclassed,  plebeian — §22).  In  1845 
the  tsar  seriously  thought  of  having  obstacles  imposed  to 
the  entry  of  the  raznodincy  into  the  higher  schools. 

The  events  of  1848  caused  intense  anxiety  to  Nicholas, . 
and  a  regular  witches'  sabbath  of  reaction  was  inaugurated. 
The  members  of  the  Petra§evcy  group  (the  two  Dostoevskiis, 
PleSCeev,  Durov,  etc.)  were  all  prosecuted ;  measures  were 
taken  against  Saltykov ;  Ostrovskii,  Turgenev,  KirSevskii, 
Homjakov,  and  Herzen,  successively  fell  into  disfavour — 
Turgenev's  offence  being  an  obituary  notice  of  Gogol !  It 
was  forbidden  to  mention  the  very  name  of  BSlinskii,  and 
those  who  wished  to  refer  to  him  had  to  employ  circumlo- 
cutions ! 

Censorship  was  developed  to  an  almost  incredible  extent. 
There  were  twenty- two  distinct  censorships.  Criticism  of 
the  government  and  of  official  proceedings  was  absolutely 
prohibited.  Even  those  who  at  a  later  date  were  considered 
pillars  of  reaction,  even  such  men  as  Bulgarin,  were  now  suspect 
as  revolutionaries  ;  Pogodin  suffered  the  same  fate  ;  to  the 
ultra  -  reactionaries,  Uvarov  actually  seemed  insufficiently 
reactionary,  and  he  had  to  resign  his  position  as  minister  for 
education.  Upon  a  ministerial  report  which  concluded  with 
the  word  "  progress,"  Nicholas  wrote  the  comment,  **  Progress  ? 
What  progress  ?  This  word  must  be  deleted  from  official 
terminology." 

Such  intensity  of  reaction  was  only  possible  because  society 
('*  society  "  still  meaning  the  aristocracy  alone)  had  completely 
abandoned  the  enUghtened  and  humanitarian  ideas  that  cul- 
minated in  the  'decabrist  revolt.  Nicholas  I  was  possible 
because  such  men  as  Prince  Vjazamskii  and  PuSkin  had  become 
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afraid  of  "  jacobinism,"  and  because  Gogol  had  been  able  to 
torment  and  starve  himself  back  into  Orthodoxy.* 

§  19- 

UNDER  Alexander  and  Nicholas,  Russian  national  con- 
sciousness continually  expanded,  increasing  finally  to 
a  highly  developed  chauvinism,  of  which  Uvarov's  program 
was  the  expression. 

The  development  of  Russian  national  consciousness  dates 
back  to  the  eighteenth  century.  In  opposition  to  the  reforms 
of  Peter,  and  in  opposition  to  the  favouring  of  foreigners 
characteristic  of  the  court,  Russian  pecuUarities  were  defended 
against  foreign  influences  by  historians  and  other  writers, 
by  Tredjakovskii,  Lomonosov,  Sumarokov,  L'vov,  Lukin, 
Seerbatov,  and  Boltin.  There  was  a  natural  reaction  against 
the  extravagances  of  Gallomania,  and  antifrench  feeUng  was 
accentuated  in  the  struggles  against  the  French  repubhc  and 
the  Napoleonic  empire.  The  Frenchified  Russian  aristocracy 
became  aUenated  from  the  regicides,  and  Russian  authors 
lost  the  taste  for  French  literature  and  philosophy.  The 
strengthening  of  national  feeUng  in  Russia  was  analogous  to 
what  was  taking  place  in  Germany,  the  movement  being 
intensified  in  both  countries  by  linguistic  changes,  by  the 
purification  of  the  native  tongue.  In  Russia,  as  in  Germany, 
there  was  a  reaction  against  French  supremacy. 

For  the  Russians  the  problem  of  the  written  language 
was  one  of  peculiar  importance.    Only  through  the  reforms 

I  Readers  who  desire  to  gain  a  more  detailed  picture  of  Russian  civilization 
during  the  reign  of  Nicholas,  must  refer  to  the  official  journals  of  the  period 
and  to  those  that  were  officially  permitted.  I  must  content  myself  here  with 
a  reference  to  "  Majak  "  (The  Ughthouse).  which  championed  Uvarov's  ideas 
from  1840  to  1850.  The  editor.  General  Buraeek,  mathematician  and 
designer  of  ships,  wished  to  favour  an  education  that  should  promote  the  spirit 
of  Russian  nationalism  ;  western  ideas  were  to  be  resisted  or  corrected,  for 
European  notions  conflicted  with  the  gospels.  In  his  view,  the  west  was  a 
prey  to  Roman  heathenism,  and  from  this  an^ichristian  spirit  had  sprung 
revolutions,  frcethought,  the  reformation,  and  the  papacy.  The  kingdom  of 
God,  the  realm  of  the  easterns,  would  rise  gloriously  upon  the  ruins  of  the 
western  world.  In  conformity  with  this  spirit,  the  periodical  published  con- 
tributions from  gardeners  and  other  simple  men  of  the  people,  who  displayed 
their  genuinely  Russian  "  mind-intelligence  "  {um-raium)  in  stories  of  appari- 
tions and  the  like.  The  newer  Russian  literature  was  practicaUy  united  in  its 
condemnation  of  this  organ  of  pure  Russian  patriotism.  Pu§kin  as  weU  as 
Lermontov.  and.  it  need  hardly  be  said.  B^linskii,  were  opposed  to  it.  But 
ft  lew  authors,  such  as  Zagoskin.  were  delighted  with  "  Majak." 
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of  Peter  did  the  Russian  vernacular  come  into  its  kingdom 
in  the  Uterary  world,  for  hitherto  the  old  ecclesiastical  language 
had  been  the  vehicle  of  Uterature.  The  new  written  tongue 
made  its  way  against  the  authority  of  the  church.  Whilst 
conservative  writers  continued  to  cling  to  the  ecclesiastical 
language,  and  to  write  in  a  stilted  scholastic  style,  progressive 
authors,  those  affected  by  European  influence,  gave  expression 
to  their  thoughts  in  the  folk  speech.  Old  Russia  and  New 
Russia  were  thus  respectively  manifested  in  a  linguistic  duahsm, 
which  was  further  displayed  in  the  differences  between  the 
Slavonic  alphabet  used  in  ecclesiastical  writings  and  the  new 
alphabet  introduced  by  Peter.  In  many  authors  we  find 
a  mingling  of  tongues  and  styles.  It  is  often  said  that  it  was 
Karamzin's  merit,  in  opposition  to  §i§kov,  to  have  secured 
the  literary  dominance  of  the  Russian  tongue,  but  this  assertion 
involves  a  chronological  error.  The  modern  Hterary  language  was 
already  employed  by  such  writers  as  Fonvizin.  It  is  an  impor- 
tant fact  that  Uterature  and  language  should  have  undergone  so 
notable  a  growth  during  the  first  half  of  the  nineteenth  century. 

As  the  campaign  against  French  influences  developed,  a 
preference  for  all  that  was  German  became  estabHshed.  More- 
over, the  Frenchified  Russians  had  their  attention  strongly 
drawn  to  Germany  by  the  writings  of  Madame  de  Stael  (1810), 
and  subsequently  by  those  of  Benjamin  Constant  and  others. 
German  literature  and  philosophy  spontaneously  aroused  a 
feeling  of  respect,  and  a  similar  respect  was  inspired  by  EngUsh 
literature,  above  all  by  the  works  of  Byron.  The  spirit  of 
French  classicism  was  replaced  by  the  spirit  of  Teutonic 
romanticism.  It  was  especially  in  philosophy  that  German- 
influence  was  predominant.  If  Russia  had  been  French  \mder 
Catherine  and  had  still  been  French  under  Alexander,  it  became 
German  under  Nicholas.  German  ideas  were  adopted,  even 
though  the  German  language  made  little  headway. 

In  spite  of  this  influence,  and  indeed  with  the  assistance 
of  German  romanticism,  Russian  national  sentiment  con- 
tinued to  grow.  Just  as  the  European  romanticists  extolled 
the  middle  ages  and  the  Old  Teutonic  epoch,  so  in  Russia  did 
a  cult  of  Old  Russia  arise. 

It  was  not  by  any  chance  coincidence  that  at  the  time 
when  Fichte  was  writing  his  Address  to  the  German  Nation, 
§i§kov  in  Russia  should  have  been  railing  against  French 
influences,    and   against    Frenchmen,   whom   he   regarded   as 
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a  combination  of  tiger  and  ape.  From  Alexander,  §i§kov 
secured  political  preferment  owing  to  the  publication  in  1811 
of  his  work  Considerations  upon  Love  of  Country,  and  he  took 
the  place  of  Speranskii.  In  1824  he  was  appointed  minister 
for  education,  being  guided  in  this  position  by  the  principle 
that  knowledge  "  in  default  of  faith  and  simplemindedness  " 
(Si§kov  was  a  defender  of  serfdom)  was  injurious  to  the  nation. 
Universal  education  would  do  more  hann  than  good,  and  the 
immoderate  diffusion  of  scientific  culture  was  Ukewise 
deleterious.  Even  Filaret's  catechism  fell  under  the  ban  of 
SiSkov's  censorship  because  the  quotations  from  Holy  Writ 
were  in  the  Russian  vernacular  instead  of  church  Slavonic. 

Numerous  writers  vied  with  SiSkov  in  the  idealisation  of 
Old  Russia.  Karamzin,  generally  recognised  as  the  chief  of 
Russian  historians,  voiced  the  praises  of  oldtime  tsarism  and 
aristocracy.  Deriavin,  Zagoskin,  MarUnskii,  Polevoi  in  his 
later  phase,  together  with  the  previously  enumerated  adver- 
saries of  Gallomania— all  glorified  Russia  as  contrasted  with 
the  west.  The  discovery  in  the  year  1800, of  the  twelfth- 
century  saga,  The  Lay  of  Igor's  Raid,  strengthened  this  ten- 
dency in  poesy  and  imaginative  literature.  No  long  time 
elapsed  before  Russian  national  sentiment  waxed  so  intense 
that  Polevoi  was  able  to  Russify  Turgot's  phrase  "  patriotisme 
d'antichambre,*'  and  to  speak  of  kvaspatriotizm.^ 

The  west  contributed  in  no  small  degree  to  this  intensifi- 
cation of  Russism.  To  Europe,  Russia  seemed  interesting 
and  new,  and  speedily  secured  admirers.  Peter,  the  first  tsar 
not  merely  to  visit  Europe  but  to  make. a  cult  of  European 
ideas  and  institutions,  became  an  object  of  wonder  and  admir- 
ation. Catherine,  as  already  stated,  was  even  more  greatly 
admired,  notably  by  Voltaire  and  Herder.  Klopstock  sang 
the  praises  of  Alexander  I,  who  was  regarded  by  Madame 
de  Stael  as  the  "  miracle  of  Providence,"  and  many  joined 
with  these  writers  in  acclaiming  the  saviour  of  France  and 
Europe.  Not  merely  was  Russia  interesting  to  Europeans, 
but,  by  a  not  unnatural  illusion,  she  loomed  with  a  false 
grandeur  in  the  minds  of  the  civiHsed  and  hyperciviUsed 
inhabitants  of  Europe,  whose  Rousseauism  led  them  to  imagine 
that  in  uncivilised  Russia  they  had  discovered  the  simple 
natural  conditions  for  which  they  yearned. 

(  Kvas  is  a  cheap  effenrescing  beverage  brewed  from  rye  and  malt  ("  cham- 
pagne de  cochon  "}. 
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We  must  never  forget  that  in  the  west  Rousseau  as  well 
as  de  Maistre  had  passed  sentence  of  death  upon  western 
civilisation.  Rousseau's  hostility  to  civilisation  had  gained 
wide  acceptance.  It  was  not  surprising  that  the  Russians 
should  adopt  these  ideas  also  from  their  teachers  and  masters. 
For  this  reason  not  reactionaries  alone,  but  men  of  progressive 
inclinations  as  well,  sermonised  about  the  "  corruption "  of 
the  west. 

To  a  certain  degree,  Russian  national  sentiment  was  in- 
tensified by  the  awakening  national  feeling  of  the  western  and 
southern  Slavs.  Slavism  or  panslavism  struck  roots  in  Russia 
as  elsewhere — not  in  official  Russia,  but  to  some  extent  among 
the  intelligentsia  and  among  the  common  people.  As  far 
as  the  last  were  concerned,  this  arose  solely  from  reUgious 
sympathy  with  the  Orthodox  southern  Slavs,  struggling  for 
Hberation  from  Turkish  dominion. 

Alexander  I  aimed  at  the  partition  of  Turkey.  Constan- 
tinople, the  cradle  of  Russian  Christendom,  was  to  become 
Russian.      This  design,  however,  was  frustrated  by  Napoleon. 

But  Napoleon,  in  his  turn,  was  shattered  against  Russia, 
against  the  third  Rome.  In  the  political  field,  as  well  as  in 
the  domain  of  civilisation,  Russian  sentiment  turned  against 
France  as  the  home  of  the  revolution,  and  Alexander  became 
leader  of  the  holy  alliance. 

This  strengthening  of  national  sentiment  must  be  taken 
into  account  by  those  who  wish  to  understand,  not  merely 
the  origin  of  the  reaction  under  Alexander  and  Nicholas,  but 
also  the  wide  diffusion,  the  intensity,  and  the  duration  of  the 
movement.  We  shall  see,  on  the  other  hand,  how  love  for 
the  peasantry  became  associated  with  this  Russism.  The 
true  Russian  essence  was  discovered  in  the  peasant,  in  the 
man  of  the  commoh  people,  and  a  distinction  came  to  be 
drawn  between  the  folk  and  the  nation.  Democratic  and 
socialistic  influences  were  here  at  work,  for  the  people  were 
contrasted  with  the  upper  classes,  with  the  aristocracy,  the 
intelligentsia,  the  bourgeoisie,  and  even  with  the  state. 


§.  20. 

DESPITE    the    reactionary    increase    of    chauvinism    and 
exclusivism     in     the    economic    field,    Alexander    and 
Nicholas    were    compelled    to    promote    the    Europeanisation 
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of  Russia.  Agriculture,'  and  still  more  industry,  had  to  seek 
models  in  Europe.  To  some  extent  reaction  positively  favoured 
this  Europeanisation, in  so  far  as  "  Enrichissez-vous,  messieurs" 
is  the  doctrine  of  every  reaction. 

Commerce  had  had  its  importance  even  in  Old  Russia,  in 
the  Russia  of  Kiev  and  of  Novgorod.  In  the  realm  of  Muscovy, 
and  above  all  in  the  capital,  trading  considerations  were  domi- 
nant in  the  organisation  and  spread  of  home  industry  and  of 
manufacture.  On  into  the  seventeenth  and  eighteenth  centuries 
foreign  trade  consisted  mainly  in  the  export  of  natural  products 
(honey,  bees-wax,  furs,  and  the  Hke,  but  also  linen  and  hempen 
textiles),  the  compensatory  imports  being  European  manu- 
factures (arms,  textiles,  commodities  of  art  and  luxury,  wines, 
etc.).  In  the  year  1653,  goods  to  the  value  of  more  than  one 
million  roubles  were  imported  by  way  of  Archangel,  and  it 
must  be  remembered  that  at  that  time  the  purchasing  power 
of  money  was  far  greater  than  now.  In  the  days  of  Muscovy 
the  import  of  Europeans  had  already  begun,  and  the  incon- 
siderableness  of  the  exports  was  in  part  dependent  upon  the 
fact  that  European  merchants  and  handicraftsmen  were 
settUng  in  Moscow. 

Peter  energetically  supported  the  development  of  manu- 
facturing industry,  which  had  been  initiated  by  the  mercantile 
classes,  and  this  resulted  in  the  growth  of  what  are  often  termed 
"artificial"  manufactures — meaning  manufactures  fostered  by 
the  state,  and  especially  to  supply  the  needs  of  the  army. 

In  the  reign  of  Peter  the  originators  of  manufacturing 
enterprise  were  mainly  merchants,  but  a  few  of  them  were 
landowners.  Labour  was  recruited  from  among  the  serfs, 
and  here  the  noble  landowners  with  private  factories  on  their 
estates  had  an  advantage,  for  their  workmen  belonged  to 
them  as  serfs,  whereas  the  owner  of  an  ordinary  factory  had 
to  procure  labourers  from  a  landowner.  It  is  true  that  Peter 
made  the  adscription  of  serfs  to  the  factories  possible,  but 
during  the  eighteenth  century  the  number  of  the  factories 
owned  by  nobles  as  hereditary  property  increased,  more 
especially  seeing  that  the  state  did  so  much  to  protect  the 
nobles,  in  their  manufacturing  enterprises  as  well  as  in  other 
ways. 

The  obrok  relationship  of  many  of  the  serfs  was  favourable 
to  the  growth  of  a  class  of  factory  workers.  The  peasant  who 
paid  obrok,  a  yearly  sum  due  on  account  of  the  utihsation 
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of  land  placed  at  his  disposal  by  his  lord,  had  more  personal 
freedom  than  the  peasant  hable  to  the  corv6e. 

A  class  of  .free  operatives  early  came  into  existence  side 
by  side  with  those  who  remained  serfs,  so  that  at  the  opening 
of  the  nineteenth  century  about  one  half  of  all  operatives  were 
freemen.  The  employment  of  free  workmen  was  more  profit- 
able to  the  entrepreneur,  and  for  this  reason  the  Uberation 
of  the  peasantry  became  a  demand  of  those  who  desired  the 
strengthening  of  marhifacturing  industry. 

In  proportion  as  manufacture  developed  under  Alexander, 
and  in  proportion  as  European  technical  skill  found  place  in 
the  factories,  the  opposition  between  agriculture  and  industry, 
and  also  the  reciprocal  dependence  of  agriculture  and  industry, 
forced  themselves  on  the  attention.  Down  to  the  present 
day,  agrarianism  and  industriaUsm  have  continued  to  find 
exclusive  champions.  In  Russia,  as  in  the  west,  there  were 
protectionists  and  free-traders,  and  members  of  both  parties 
advocated  the  maintenance  of  serfdom.  In  conformity  with 
his  general  foreign  policy,  Alexander  adhered  to  the  continental 
system,  but  Russian  conditions  and  the  increasing  need  for 
manufactured  articles  unobtainable  in  Russia  gave  the  impulse 
towards  a  more  Hberal  tariff  poUcy.  Simultaneously,  Russian 
manufacturing  industry  underwent  modifications  in  a  similar 
direction,  the  operatives  being  more  and  more  generally  recruited 
from  among  the  free  and  comparatively  mobile  elements  in 
town  and  country.  In  1825,  fifty-four  pei>cent.  of  the  work- 
men were  engaged  by  free  contract. 

Under  Nicholas  I,  industry  made  rapid  progress,  Moscow 
and  its  environs  becoming  the  centre  of  the  growing  indus- 
triaUsation  and  capitalisation,  especially  as  regards  textiles. 
Nicholas  declared  that  serfdom  in  Russia  prevented  commerce 
and  industry  from  flourishing  as  they  might  otherwise  have 
done.  He  had  derived  this  opinion  from  Storch,  his  teacher 
in  political  economy,  the  most  notable  adherent  in  Russia  of 
Adam  Smith.  It  is  significant  of  the  political  condition  of 
the  country  that  Storch's  leading  work,  Cours  de  I'economie 
politique,  could  not  be  published  in  Russian,  although  the  tsar 
shared  the  author's  views.  For  a  long  period  the  official 
tendency  in  political  economy  had  been  to  favour  the  agrarian 
outlook  on  industry,  for  it  was  still  held  that  agriculture  was 
a  "natural,"  manufacture  an  "artificial"  source  of  popular 
well-being,  and   manufacture    therefore   was   no   more   than 
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tolerated.    None  the  less,  manufacturing  industry  underwent 
notable  expansion  during  Alexander's  reign. 

The  development  of  home  industries  long  proceeded  side  by 
side  with  that  of  industries  pursued  in  factories.  Some  of  the 
home  industries  were  devoted  to  the  satisfaction  of  everyday 
needs,  but  others  were  a  domestic  form  of  industrial  enter- 
prise. Not  until  the  introduction  of  modern  machinery  and 
until  the  growth  of  railway  communication,  with  its  facilitation 
of  exchange  of  commodities,  was  the  parallehsm  of  development 
between  home  industry  and  large-scale  manufacture  disturbed. 
The  time  when  this  change  began  coincided  with  that  in  which 
Nicholas  was  preparing  for  the  liberation  of  the  peasantry.* 


§  21. 

THE    reaction  under  Alexander  and  Nicholas  was  incom- 
petent to  arrest    the  development   of  modem  Russian 
literature  and  journahsm. 

Romanticist  sentimentalism  and  mysticism,  replacing 
Voltairist  classicism,  accommodated  themselves  in  the  persons 
of  their  most  notable  exponents,   Karamzin  and  2ukovskii, 

»  The  following  figures  give  a  fairly  accurate  picture  of  the  growth  of  large- 
scale  industry  in  Russia  : — 


Year. 

Number  of  Factories. 

Number  of  Workmen. 

Value  of  Manufactures  in 
Millions  of  Roubles. 

1765 

262 

38,000 

5 

1801 

2.423 

95.000 

25 

1825 

5.261 

2Q2.000 

46 

1854 

9,944 

460.000 

160 

1881 

31.173 

770,000 

998 

1893 

22,483 

1,400,000 

1,760 

1896 

38.401 

1,742.000 

2.745 

According  to  another  statistical  table,  compiled  to  1861,  the  figures  are  : — 


Ymt. 

Number  of  Factories. 

Number  of  Workmen. 

1762 

984 

■■■^^ 

1796 

3.161 

— 

1815 

4.189 

172,882 

1843 

6,813 

466.579 

1861 

14.148 

522,500 

to  the  system  of  general  reaction  ;  but  willingly  or  unwillingly 
the  more  vigorous  minds  took  another  direction,  negating  the 
principles  of  the  official  and  social  reaction. 

The  lyricism  of  the  epoch,  finding  expression  in  the  works 
of  Puskin  and  the  so-called  Pleiad,  was  a  sign  of  the  times. 
Forbidden  political  activities,  men  were  turning  their  attention 
more  and  more  inward,  and  this  gave  rise  to  reflective,  analytic, 
and  critical  lyricism.  It  was  characteristic  that  these  moods 
should  secure  their  most  effective  expression  in  verse,  for 
modem  prose— the  novel— originated  later.  Besides  Puskin, 
we  have  such  notable  poets  as  Batjuskov,  Venevitinov,  Barja- 
tynskii,  Jazykov,  and  Ryl^ev.  Their  poems  are  concentrated 
thought,  philosophy  in  lyric  form.  Far-reaching  analysis  and 
criticism  of  life  and  its  relationships  had  begun.  Griboedov's 
The  Misfortune  of  being  Clever  (1822-1823)  is  'a  penetrating 
critique  of  the  Alexandrine  age.  Beside  Griboedov  the  satirist 
may  be  placed  the  fabuUst  Krylov,  who  hkewise  after  his 
manner  probed  the  wounds  of  society.  Puskin,  more  than  all, 
in  his  Oncgin  (1823-183I)  held  up  a  mirror  to  his  time. 

The  leading  writers  of  the  new  school  were  more  or  less 
closely  associated  with  the  decabrist  revolt.  Ryleev  atoned 
on  the  gallows  for  his  endeavour  to  be.  a  poet  and  citizen. 
MarUnskii,  and  in  especial  Griboedov,  were  privy  to  the  plot. 
Puskin,  directly  questioned  by  Nicholas  as  to  whether  he  had 
participated  in  the  decabrist  rising,  returned  a  definite  answer 

in  the  affirmative. 

This  pecuhar  analytical  school  of  Uterature,  known  as 
"accusatory,"  continued  under  Nicholas.  Puskin's  analysis 
was  carried  forward  by  Gogol  in  The  Inspector-General  (1836) 
and  Dead  Souls.  Lermontov  belonged  to  the  same  school 
(A  Hero  of  our  Time,  1840).  The  tsar,  who  permitted  The 
Inspector-General  to  be  staged,  laughed  heartily  at  the  play, 
although  he  might  well  have  fitted  on  the  cap. 

Under  Nicholas,  in  addition  to  PuSkin  and  Gogol,  the 
other  great  representatives  of  the  newer  Russian  Uterature 
were  growing  to  maturity,  and  began  to  become  known  towards 
the  close  of  the  reign  :  Dostoevskii,  Tolstoi,  Turgenev,  GonCarov, 
Ostrovskii,  Nekrasov,  Grigorovic,  and  Pisemskii. 

During  the  reaction  whilst  Alexander  I  and  Nicholas  were 
on  the  throne,  the  pecuUariy  Russian  criticism  typified  by 
the  writings  of  BeUnskii  developed  side  by  side  with  ordmary 
literature.    In  the  reign  of  Nicholas,  pohtical  and  sociological 
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iournalism  began.  To  sum  up,  that  which  is  commonly  spoken 
of  as  modem  Russian  literature,  the  Russian  literature  that 
is  generally  recognised  as  part  of  world  literature,  took  its 
rise  under  Alexander  and  Nicholas.  To-day,  with  inexact 
chronology,  Russians  continue'  to  speak  of  "  the  forties,"  and 
of  the  "  idealists  of  the  forties."  If  Russian  literature  be 
esteemed  for  its  characteristic  reahsm,  we  have  to  admit  that 
a  factor  in  the  development  of  this  reahsm  was  the  practical 
trend  of  the  reaction  under  Alexander  and  still  more  under 
Nicholas. 

Herzen  describes  the  age  of  Nicholas  as  an  extraordinary 
period  of  outward  slavery  and  inward  freedom.  It  cannot 
be  denied  that  this  inward  freedom  which,  as  we  shall  see, 
was  extolled  by  the  Slavophils,  and  which  even  men  of  the 
west  admire,  was  to  a  degree  the  outcome  of  that  poUtical 
abstinence  which  absolutism  enforces.  The  "  superfluous 
man,"  who  plays  so  notable  a  part  in  the  Russian  Hterature 
of  succeeding  reigns,  was  born  under  Nicholas,  if  not  before; 

§  22. 

IT  is  characteristic  of  Nicolaitan  Russia  that  under  the 
theocratic  oppression  of  Uvarov's  system  there  germinated 
the  philosophic  and  political  ideals  and  tendencies  which 
persist  and  are  undergoing  further  evolution  to-day.  Through 
ahenation  from  France,  those  Russians  who  longed  for  culture 
had  their  faces  directed  towards  Germany,  and  French  enlight- 
enment was  amplified  by  German  science  and  philosophy. 
PoHtically,  in  fact,  the  Russians  had  exchanged  bad  for  worse. 
But  Nicholas  and  his  henchmen  of*  the  Uvarov  type  were  in- 
competent to  understand  that  the  BerUn  lectures  of  a  Schleier- 
macher  or  of  a  Hegel  and  his  disciples  (which  the  Russians 
might  attend  with  exalted  approval),  that  acquaintance  with 
German  literature  and  philosophy,  would  have  a  more  per- 
sistent effect  than  acquaintance  with  the  writings  of  Voltaire. 
Attendance  at  German  universities  began  in  the  eighteenth 
century,  for  it  was  natural  that  German  professors  and  acade- 
micians summoned  to  Russia  should  induce  some  of'  their 
students  to  visit  Germany.  At  the  German  universities  the 
Russians  studied  various  disciplines,  devoting  themselves 
above  all  to  the  officially  demanded  economic,  legal,  and  tech- 
nical culture,  mining  being  the  most  important  subject  under 


the  last  head  Widespread  was  the  influence  of  Haxthausen, 
who  visited  Russia  in  1843  to  examine  the  Russian  mir  and 
Russian  economic  conditions  in  general.  Apart  from  their 
theoretical  studies,  it  was  inevitable  that  Russian  students 
in  Germany  should  be  influenced  by  German  philosophy  and 
literature  and  by  the  political  tendencies  dominant  in  academic 
and  cultured  society.  The  philosophy  of  Kant  and  of  Fichte 
had  little  direct  influence  in  Russia,  but  the  influence  of 
Schelling  and  of  Hegel  was  extensive.  It  was  especiaUy  owing 
to  the  thoroughness  of  its  theory  of  cognition,  to  its  moral 
earnestness,  and  to  its  bearings  upon  ethics  and  practical 
conduct,  that  German  philosophy  owed  its  power  in  Russia. 
Schelling's  aesthetics  played  a  part  in  the  development  of 
Russian  Hterary  criticism  ;  and  SchelUng  and  Hegel,  with  their 
philosophy  of  history,  did  much  to  promote  the  foundation 
of  Russian  philosophy  of  history. 

Especially  notable  was  the  success  in  Russia  of  the  Hegelian 
left  and,  as  we  shall  see,  of  Feuerbach. 

German  poets,  too,  had  far-reaching  influence.  The  wnt- 
ings  of  Lessing,  Schiller,  Goethe,  and  those  also  of  E.  T.  A. 
Hoffmann  and  others,  in  conjunction  with  the  writings  of  the 
German  phUosophers,  positively  revolutionised  Young  Russia. 
As  Turgenev  phrased  it,  the  inteUigentsia  plunged  out  of  its 
depth  into  the  "  German  sea  "  of  philosophy  ;  and  he  shrewdly 
characterised  the  practical  needs  of  Young  Russia  with  the 
words :  "In  philosophy  at  that  time  we  sought  everything 
in  the  world  except  lucid  thought." 

In  the  circle  of  the  Moscow  ScheUingites,  Odoevsku  and 
his  associates  founded  in  the  year  1824  "  Mnemozyna,"  the 
first  Russian  philosophical  periodical,  which  came  to  an 
untimely  end  owing  to  the  decabrist  rising. 

The  Hegelian  left  influenced  progressive  Russians  in  the 
direction  of  new  France.  Apart  from  this,  intimate  relation- 
ships with  France  had  still  continued,  and  widespread  know- 
ledge of  the  French  tongue  faciUtated  the  influence  of  French 
philosophy  and  Uterature.  The  effect  of  French  sociaHsm 
was  powerful.  Saltykov  gives  the  following  account  of  French 
influence  in  Russia  towards  the  close  of  the  forties  (1846-1847)  : 
"  From  France,  not  of  course  from  the  France  of  Louis 
Philippe  and  Guizot,  but  from  the  France  of  Saint-Simon, 
Cabet,  Fourier,  Louis  Blanc,  and  above  all  George  Sand,  we 
derived  a  faith  in  humanity;   France  irradiated  to  us  the 
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conviction  that  the  golden  age  lies  not  in  the  past  but  in  the 
future." 

Saltykov  did  not  stand  alone  in  his  day  as  pupil  of  European 
socialists.  Annenkov  the  critic  wrote  similarly  concerning 
the  powerful  leaven  of  French  sociaHsm  among  the  younger 
Russians.  Identical,  too,  were  the  accounts  given  by  J.  J. 
Panaev,  A.  P.  Miljukov,  and  other  writers.  From  1845 
onwards  there  gathered  round  the  publicist  ButaseviC- 
Petrasevskii  a  circle  of  authors  who  became  known  as  the 
PetraSevscy.  To  this  group  belonged  Dostoevskii,  B^linskii, 
PleSCeev,  ApoUon  Maikov  the  poet  and  his  brother  Valerian  the 
critic,  Danilevskii,  subsequently  noted  as  a  Slavophil,  and 
many  others.  The  aboUtion  of  serfdom,  the  enfranchisement 
of  literature  and  journalism,  and  the  reform  of  judicial  pro- 
cedure, were  standing  topics  of  lively  discussion.  PetraSevskii 
was  an  enthusiastic  disciple  of  Fourier  and  Saint-Simon.* 

The  socialisation  of  literature  was  hkewise  indicated  by  the 
increasingly  democratic  tone  of  books  and  periodicals.  In 
former  days  writers  had  belonged  almost  exclusively  to  the 
aristocracy,  but  now  their  ranks  were  recruited  from  the  middle 
classes  as  well.  Sons  of  impoverished  nobles,  sons  of  priests, 
officials,  and  merchants,  became  men  of  letters ;  and  there 
were  even  a  few  proletarian  authors,  as  for  instance  Polevoi. 
This  democratisation  of  literature  and  journalism  was  dehber- 
ate,  as  we  learn  from  Marlinskii  as  well  as  from  Polevoi,  and 
above  all  from  Belinskii.* 

The  democratisation  of  literature  and  journalism  had, 
further,  peculiar  social  significance  for  Russia,  inasmuch  as 
it  led  to  the  constitution  of  the  intelligentsia  as  a  distinct  caste. 
Down  to  our  own  day  the  definition  of  this  concept  remains 
an  unsolved  problem  of  Russian  criticism  and  philosophy, 
but  its  first  denotation  was  the  oppositional  inteUigentsia. 

In  those  days  the  influence  in  Russia  of  Enghsh  philoso- 
phical thought  was  small.     As  has  been  shown,  English  con- 

*  PetraSevskii,  writing  under  the  pseudonym  of  Kirillov,  published  a 
Dictionary  of  Foreign  Terms.  This  non-committal  title  was  to  cover  a  species 
of  progressive  political  encyclopaedia,  but  the  completion  of  the  work  was 
prevented  by  the  arrest  of  PetraSevskii  and  his  friends.  PetraSevskii  died  in 
Siberia,  but  his  comrades  survived  and  returned  to  Russia. 

'  In  this  sense  the  Russians  frequently  speak  of  the  entry  oi  the  raznolincy 
(plebeians!  into  literature.     G16b  Uspenskii  gives  a  casual  definition  of  a  vazno- 
tinec  as  "  one  who  stands  outside  the  professions  and  classes."     In  the  dic- 
tionaries we  are  told  that  the  raznodinec  is  "  one  without  personal  nobility 
belonging  to  no  guild,  and  exempt  from  taxation." 


stitutionaUsm  helped  to  form  the  views  of  the  decabrists  and 
their  predecessors.  Moreover,  the  Russians  were  interested 
in  the  parUamentary  reform  of  1832,  and  still  more  in  the 
Chartist  movement.  But  not  until  a  later  generation  did 
English  philosophy  come  into  its  own  in  Russia.  Carlyle 
was  the  first  philosophic  writer  whose  works  were  widely  known. 
But  long  before  this  the  influence  of  Byron  had  been  considerable. 

§  23. 

U1>IDER  pressure  of  reaction  a  remarkable  development 
occurred  in  the  Uterary  movement   of  opposition  and 

revolution. 

As  a  matter  of  course  the  schools  and  still  more  the  univer- 
sities were  unsatisfactory  to  young  men  and  were  detested 
by  them,  and  but  few  of  the  professors  were  able  to  act  ad 
leaders  of  youth  or  to  form  the  mind  of  the  rising  generation. 
Doubtless  among  the  students,  progressives  were  in  the  minority, 
but  at  the  outset  the  troops  of  opposition  and  revolution  were 
mainly  recruited  from  academic  youth.  It  has  been  character- 
istic of  absolutism,  and  was  above  aU  characteristic  of  Russian 
absolutism,  that  students  should  play  so  prominent  a  role  in 
all  forms  of  opposition  and  revolution. 

The  insufficiency  of  the  universities  and  of  all  other  instru- 
ments of  culture,  in  conjunction  with  the  pressure  of  abso- 
lutism, resulted  at  an  early  date  in  making  self-culture  an 
integral  constituent  of  the  progressive  programme.  During  the 
reign  of  Alexander,  and  still  more  during  that  of  Nicholas, 
there  originated  in  loose  association  with  the  universities  a 
number  of  literary  salons  and  smaU  circles.  Here  persons  with 
like  sentiments,  or  at  least  similar  aims,  forgathered.  Here 
theoretical  problems  were  vigorously  discussed,  and  before 
long  political  and  social  topics  were  eagerly  considered.  These 
circles  were  at  the  same  time  centres  of  propaganda.  A  natural 
growth  from  the  masonic  lodges  and  secret  societies,  the  circles 
for  self-culture  subsequently  developed  into  revolutionary 
committees.* 

I  Renowned  are  the  circles  of  StankeviC  and  Herzen.  the  former  originating 
ear  y  in  the  thirt  es.  the  latter  about  1842.  The  circle  of  Sunguroy  may  hke- 
wise be  mentioned.  The  members  of  this  group  were  accused  of  formiug  a 
secret  society  associated  witli  the  decabrists."  The  legal  proceedings  against 
Sungurov  and  hii  comrades  lasted  nearly  t.vo  years  (1831-1833)  and  terminated 
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Down  to  the  present  day,  Russian  literature  contrasts  with 
that  of  the  west  by  the  way  in  which  it  abounds  in  self-tutored 
men.  Nor  was  it  by  chance  that  such  men  were  conspicuous 
during  the  epoch  of  the  Alexandrine  and  Nicolaitan  reaction 
— ^men  Uke  Polevoi  and  Belinskii,  the  last-named  being  the 
writer  to  develop  literary  criticism  into  a  weapon  of  opposition 
and  revolution. 

From  the  opening  of  the  movement,  the  propaganda  of 
progressive  ideas  was  a  leading  aim  of  journalistic  and  critical 
Uterature,  reviews  coming  to  exercise  great  influence  side  by 
side  with  newspapers,  and  the  leading  aim  of  this  literature 
being  to  popularise  philosophy  and  new  ideas. 

Pari  passu  with  the  increase  in  reaction,  the  democratic 
Uterary  opposition  evolved  into  a  revolutionary  movement. 
Clandestine  literature  came  into  existence  both  at  home  and 
abroad.  Works  were  circulated  in  manuscript,  thousands  of 
copies  being  made  of  Griboedov's  comedies,  for  example,  before 
Nicholas  allowed  them  to  be  printed.  Subsequently,  secret 
presses  were  installed  at  home,  and  printing  and  pubUshing 
estabhshments  came  into  existence  abroad,  the  first  of  these 
being  the  Russian  printing  house  founded  in  London  by  Herzen 
in  the  year  1853.  Prohibited  foreign  works  and  Russian 
writings  printed  abroad  were  by  an  organised  system  clandes- 
tinely imported  into  Russia. 

In  this  connection  a  word  may  be  said  concerning  the 
suggestive  method  employed  in  the  Uterature  of  opposition. 
In  the  earlier  newspapers  of  Russia  and  in  the  novels  and 
other  books  of  that  day  we  must  read  much  between  the 
lines.  Veiled  incitations  are  ofttimes  more  effective  than  plain 
language.  Absolutism  is  not  merely  brutal,  but  stupid  as 
well.  Moreover,  aUke  in  St.  Petersburg  and  Moscow  reaction- 
ary joumaHsm  and  Uterature  were  in  every  respect  inferior 
to  the  Uterature  and  joumaUsm  of  the  progressives. 

A  movement  of  emigration  was  associated  with  the  growth 
of  clandestine  Uterature.  Emigration  must  be  regarded  as 
a  permanent  Russian  institution.  In  Old  Russia,  during  the 
days  of  the  petty  princes,  we  should  speak  rather  of  the  persist- 
ence of  a  nomadic  tendency ;  but  in  the  realm  of  Muscovy 
the  poUtical  character  of  the  movement  had  already  become 

quite  k  la  Nicholas  in  the  sentencing  of  the  accused,  some  to  quartering,  some 
to  hanging,  and  some  to  shooting,  the  punishments  being  then  commuted  to 
imprisonment. 


apparent,  as  is  evidenced  by  the  case  of  Kurbsku.  Reaction 
during  the  eighteenth  century  induced  many  Russians  to 
emigrate,  whilst  in  the  nineteenth  century  the  suppression 
of  the  decabrist  rising  was  foUowed  by  a  great  increase  in 
emigration.  By  its  repressive  measures  {which  failed  to  pay, 
even  in  the  economic  sense)  the  Russian  government  induced 
legions  of  Russians  to  take  refuge  in  Europe,  where  they  became 
Europeanised  and  were  educated  to  be  instruments  of  the 

revolution. 

After  the  suppression  of  the  decabnst  revolt,  constitutional 
government  and  the  Uberation  of  the  peasantry  remained  the 
poUtical  ideals  of  the  Uberal  opposition.  N.  J.  Turgenev 
may  be  considered  a  representative  of  this  poUtical  liberaUsm. 
Bom  in  1789,  Turgenev  was  educated  at  Gottingen  university 
and  completed  his  poUtical  and  administrative  culture  under 
Stein,  to  whom  he  had  been  recommended  by  the  government. 
His  Attempt  to  Formulate  a  Theory  of  Taxation,  pubUshed  m  ^ 
1818,  attracted  wide  attention.  Judgment  was  passed  on 
him  by  default  for  participation  in  the  Welfare  Society  and 
in  the  decabrist  movement,  a  death  sentence  subsequently 
commuted  to  one  of  imprisonment  for  Ufe  being  passed  upon 
him.  Restored  to  civil  rights  by  Alexander  II,  he  paid  two 
brief  visits  to  Russia,  but  spent  the  rest  of  his  Ufe  in  Europe, 
dying  in  1871.  He  advocated  the  constitutionaUst  ideas  of 
the  decabrists  in  countless  French  and  Russian  writings.  Of 
his  detailed  memoirs  the  greater  part  remains  unpubhshed. 
His  relationship  to  the  decabrists  and  his  share  in  the  movement 
requires  further  critical  investigation. 

His  principal  work,  La  Russie  et  les  russes,  was  pubhshed 
in  three  volumes  in  1847.  Here  Turgenev  gives  a  history  of 
his  participation  in  the  decabrist  movement,  wntes  a  detailed 
criticism  of  the  Russian  administration,  and  formulates  a 
scheme  of  essential  reforms.  He  displays  intimate  knowledge 
of  western  Uterature  and  institutions,  those  of  England,  France* 
and  Prussia.  We  note  his  famiUar  acquaintance  with  the 
plans  of  Speransku,  and  we  observe  that  he  is  m  advance  of 
that  statesman  in  that  he  vigorously  advocates  the  hberation 
of  the  peasantry.  Turgenev  pleads  for  the  summomng  of  the 
zemsku  sobor,  which  is  to  be  granted  legislative  authority. 
The  Uberated  peasants  are  to  be  given  smaU  plots  of  land. 
Living  in  Paris  from  1833  onwards,  he  had  become  acquainted 
with  the  sociaUst  or  communist  movement,  and  was  unfavour- 
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able  to  it,  though  he  recognised  its  importance,  at  least  for 
Europe.  He  did  not  desire  any  organisation  of  labour  in 
Russia ;  constitutional  government  would  suffice.  The  zemskii 
sobor  was  to  have  but  one  chamber,  for  the  Russian  aristoc- 
racy was  not  so  important  as  the  EngUsh ;  suffrage  was  not 
to  be  universal.  In  addition,  Turgenev  demanded  certain 
essential  administrative  reforms,  especially  as  regards  the 
administration  of  justice,  the  aboUtion  of  corporal  punish- 
ment, local  self-government,  etc.  As  poUtical  writer,  Turgenev 
was  a  man  of  many-sided  culture,  and  was  well  versed  in  pro- 
gressive and  in  reactionary  Uterature.  During  the  reign  of 
Nicholas,  he  was  the  most  efficient  of  the  opposition  pubUcists, 
was,  it  may  be  said,  the  only  man  of  statesmankke  intelligence 
among  the  opposition  before  Herzen  took  the  field.' 

§  24. 

A  MORE  detailed  account  must  be  given  of  Nicholas* 
attitude  towards  serfdom.  In  political  questions  the 
emperor  was  a  man  of  firm  will,  but  as  far  as  this  social  problem 
jvas  concerned  he  displayed  a  vacillation  strongly  recalUng  the 
characteristics  of  his  brother  Alexander.  As  early  as  1826 
a  privy  committee  was  appointed  to  consider  the  matter,  but 
nothing  was  done,  although  further  privy  committees  were 
instituted  in  subsequent  years.  In  1841,  and  later,  certain 
legal  and  administrative  changes  were  made  favouring  the 
peasants,  but  the  reforms  remained  almost  without  practical 
effect  because  they  were  so  ill -conceived  that  the  landowners 
were  able  to  paralyse  their  working  or  even  to  turn  them  to 
advantage.  Still,  an  attempt  was*  made  to  reduce  to  written 
specifications  the  penal  powers  of  the  landlords,  and  it  was 
forbidden  to  separate  a  serf  from  his  family  or  to  sell  him 
apart  from  the  land. 

Nicholas  recognised  the  seamy  side  of  serfdom.    Speaking 

^ «  At  most  this  assertion  must  be  modified  by  a  reference  to  I.  G.  Golovin, 
who  left  Russia  in  1844  and  wrote  against  absolutism.  His  numerous  histor-cal 
works  attracted  some  attention  in  their  day,  being  rich  in  anecdotal  details, 
and  displaying  the  \^eaknesses  of  the  court  and  the  aristocracy  ;  but  in  political 
matters  Golovin  was  conservative.  To  socialism  and  subsequently  to  nihilism 
he  was  far  more  strongly  opposed  than  was  Turgenev.  Among  his  works  may 
be  enumerated  :  La  Russie  sous  Nicholas  I,  1845  {English  translation,  Russia 
under  the  Autocrat  Nicholas  the  First  (2  vols.,  London,  1846) ;  Russia  under 
Alexander  II,  1870  ;  Secrets  of  Russia,  1882;  Russian  Nihilism,  My  Relation- 
ships  to  Hentn  and  Bakuoin,  1880. 


of  the  large  landowners,  he  remarked  in  the  year  1847  ^^^^ 
the  aristocracy  had  rights  in  the  soil  but  not  in  the  men  upon 
the  soil.  The  alleged  right  to  treat  men  as  chattels  had  been 
secured  solely  through  craft  and  deception  on  one  side  and 
ignorance  on  the  other,  and  it  was  on  account  of  serfdom  that 
Russia  was  devoid  of  industry  and  commerce.  It  is  recorded 
that  upon  his  death-bed  Nicholas  commended  the  task  of 
liberation  to  his  son. 

The  reasons  for  the  vacillation  and  indecision  displayed 
by  Nicholas  are  readily  comprehensible.  The  tsar  recognised 
that  the  foundation  of  his  absolutism  was  serfdom.  Count 
Uvarov,  too,  had  made  this  exceedingly  plain  when  he  declared 
slavery  to  be  the  basis  of  aristocracy.  According  to  Uvarov's 
conception  of  politics,  autocracy,  monarchy  itself,  had  the 
same  historic  basis  as  the  right  to  hold*  men  in  serfdom. 
Everything  that  had  existed  before  the  days  of  Peter  had  passed 
away,  serfdom  alone  excepted,  and  to  tamper  with  serfdom 
would  be  to  shatter  the  entire  edifice.  Uvarov  uttered  warnings 
against  any  attempt  to  diminish  the  rights  of  the  nobles  over 
the  serfs.  Were  this  done,  the  aristocracy  would  become 
discontented  and  would  seek  compensation.  The  only  source 
of  compensation,  said  this  tsarophil  aristocrat,  was  to  be  found 
within  the  sphere  of  autocracy. 

Other  landowners,  some  of  them  friendly  to  the  peasantry, 
recognised  that   there  was  an  intimate  connection  between 
slavery,   aristocracy,   and    tsarism.      Such    a  landowner   was 
Kiselev,  who  often  discussed  the  matter  with  the  tsar.     Upon 
sentimental  and  rational  grounds  Kiselev  favoured  the  libera- 
tion of  the  peasantry,  but  considered  that  it  was  essential 
to  avoid  allowing  liberation  to  lead  to  democratisation.    As 
regards  the  problem  whether  the  enfranchised  peasant  should 
or  should  not  be  granted  rights  in  the  land,  he  recommended 
a  middle  course.    The  peasant  should  be  given  personal  free- 
dom, and  in  return  for  enfeoffment  with  a  moderate  area  of 
land    should   have    to    perform    definitely    specified    services. 
Kiselev  recommended  this  plan  because  he  considered  that 
to  liberate  the  peasants  without  giving  them  land  would  serve 
merely  to  create  a  class  of  proletarians,  whereas  to  liberate 
them  and  at  the  same  time  to  grant  them  absolute  possession 
of  the  land  they  tilled  would  '*  destroy  the  independence  of  the 
nobility  and  would  establish  democracy." 

Monarchy,  and  above  all  absolute  monarchy,  is  no  more 
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than  a  manifestation  of  aristocracy.  However  absolute  his 
power,  the  tsar  is  merely  par  inter  pares,  and  m  ultimate 
analysis,  as  Uvarov  clearly  indicates,  loyalty  is  nothmg  but 
loyalty  upon  conditions. 

Nicholas  was  well  aware  of  this,  hence  his  Alexandrine 
vacillation  in  these  ostensibly  humanitarian  designs,  which 
were  in  truth  the  outcome  of  economic  considerations.  For 
his  dread  of  democracy,  Kiselev  was  rewarded  with  the  title 
of  count,  and  a  prudent  calculation  led  Nicholas  to  favour 
the  interests  of  the  nobles.  During  his  reign  a  system  of 
entail  was  estabhshed  (1845),  and  it  was  charactenstic  of 
Nicholas  that  he  was  exceptionally  free-handed  in  the  distn- 
bution  of  the  princely  title.«  '        ' 

The  peasants  Ukewise  understood  the  motives  actuatmg 
their  sovereign,  and  the  consequence  was  that,  side  by  side 
with  the  philosophic  and  poUtical  opposition  of  the  progressive 
aristocracy,  a  social  opposition  came  into  existence,  the  oppo- 
sition of  "  Orthodox  "  Russia,  the  opposition  of.  the  muzik. 

Among  the  peasantry  there  arose  a  movement  against 
the  aristocratic  great  landlords,  a  movement  that  was  not 
simply  revolutionary,  for  it  had  definite  social  aims.  Dunng 
the  reigns  of  Alexander  I  and  of  Nicholas  there  was  persistent 
ferment  among  the  peasantry,  and  it  is  unquestionable  that 
many  peasants  sympathised  with  the  Hberal  opposition  and 
with  the  revolutionary  movement.  This  is  especially  clear 
as  far  as  the  decabrist  rising  is  concerned.  The  peasants  were 
influenced  by  the  opposition  sentiments  of  the  inteUigentsia 
and  the  aristocracy,  but  their  own  economic  and  social  dis- 
tresses were  yet  more  potent  causes  of  discontent.  Year  after 
year,  in  the  most  widely  separated  districts,  landowners  were 
killed  by  the  peasants,  their  mansions  burned.* 

1  Paul  created  four  princes  ;   Alexander  I,  three  ;   Nicholas,  sixteen  ;   Alex- 
ander II  and  III,  none.  r  xt-  u  1  « 
>  In  the  archives  of  the  ministry  for  home  afifairs  during  the  reign  of  Nicholas 
we  find  reports  of  547  jacqueries  in  the  years  1828  to  1854.    Another  computa- 
tion  gives  the  following  figures  :— 

Period.  .  Jacqueriet. 

1826-1830  ••         ..         ••  ••         ••         4* 

1831-1834     46 

1835-1839     59 

1840-1844      ;^' 

1845-1849             ..          ..         ••         ••         •*       *7* 
•       1850*1859  *37 

Totil        W6 
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In  addition,  there  were  incessant  mutinies.  The  military 
colonies  on  the  frontier,  reintroduced  by  Alexander  I,  could 
not  be  maintained.  The  troops  and  many  of  the  officers  were 
frequently  in  revolt,  and  it  is  further  noteworthy  that  from 
time  to  time  the  soldiers  rose  against  their  officers  as  aristocrats. 

In  addition  to  these  active  symptoms  of  discontent,  the 
serfs  sometimes  adopted  methods  of  passive  resistance,  and 
a  number  of  suicides  occurred,  officially  recorded  as  instances 
of  "  sudden  death."' 

Finally,  during  the  reign  of  Nicholas,  serious  labour  troubles 
began.  There  had  been  disturbances  in  the  labour  world  in 
earlier  reigns,  in  those  of  Catherine  II,  Paul,  and  Alexander  I ; 
but  under  Nicholas  they  became  far  more  extensive.*  In  1845 
the  first  anti-strike  law  was  promulgated.  Nicholas'  govern- 
ment watched  with  concern  the  increase  of  the  proletariat, 
but  the  industrial  interests  of  the  capitalists  and  those  of  the 
state  itself  prevailed  over  the  political  fears  of  the  police  and 
the  administration.  In  Russia,  as  in  Europe,  there  were 
frequent  attempts  to  prevent  the  establishment  of  new  factories 
and  thus  to  hinder  an  increase  in  the  number  of  operatives, 
but  the  state  was  compelled  to  found  factories  of  its  own,  and 
had  often  to  support  manufacturing  industry  in  defiance  of 
the  aristocratic  and  agrarianising  aims  by  which  it  was 
animated. 

The  intelligentsia,  influenced  by  French  socialist  ideas, 
sympathised  with  the  revolting  muziks.  The  eyes  of  Nicholas 
and  his  advisers  might  have  been  opened  when,  in  1848,  the 
PetraSevcy  created  the  Fourierist  league  ;  but  Nicholas  con- 
tented himself  with  sending  Dostoevskii  and  the  others  to  the 
scaffold,  and  surprising  them  at  the  last  minute  by  commuting 
the  death  sentence  to  one  of  administrative  exile. 

Without  exaggeration,  200  could  certainly  be  added  to  this  total  During 
the  years  1855-1859,  152  landowners  (among  them  21  ofl&cials)  were  murdered, 
whilst  there  were  175  attempted  murders. 

*  In  the  year  1841  for  example.  1,622  such  cases  are  enumerate'd,  a  very 
high  figure  for  Russia  and  for  that  day.  We  are  expressly  told  that  after  the 
liberation  there  was  a  notable  decline  in  the  frecjuency  of  suicide. 

"  In  1834,  there  occurred  a  great  strike  in  Kazan,  an  acute  manifesta- 
tion of  a  struggle  between  the  workmen  and  the  factory  owners  which  had 
been  chronic  since  1796.  There  were  disturbances  in  181 7,  18 18,  18 19,  1820, 
1823,  and  finally  in  1834. 
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THE  final  outcome  of  theocratic  policy  and  of  the  reaction 
under  Alexander  I  and  Nicholas  I  was  the  downfall  of 
Sevastopol.  Six  years  after  the  overthrow  of  the  revolution 
in  Hungary,  Russia's  sometime  associates  in  the  holy  alUance 
made    common    cause  with   Turkey,  which    Alexander    had 

desired  to  destroy.  ,  .  t.  .,.    ^  . 

It  is  not  difficult  to  understand  the  effect  which  the  Cnmean 
defeat  exercised  upon  theocratic  power,  an  effect  resembling 
that  caused  upon  medieval  minds  by  the  failure  of  the  crusades. 
Just  as  in  earlier  days  Christians  and  Christianity  had 
proved  too  weak  to  conquer  their  hereditary  enemies,  so  now 
were  Russian  theocracy,  Russian  Orthodoxy,  autocracy,  and 
nationalism,  compelled  to  capitulate  to  "  degenerate  Europe  " 
Orthodoxy,  the  essential  basis  of  theocracy,  was,  indeed, 
in  evil  case  if  judged  by  its  power  over  the  Orthodox  emperor- 
pope  Nicholas,  Uke  his  brother  Alexander,  failed  to  find 
adequate  consolation  in  the  official  creed.  We  learn  from  the 
testimony  of  his  physicians  that  he  harboured  thoughts  of 
suicide,  and  although  he  did  not  carry  these  into  effect,  during 
his  last  illness  he  hastened  the  end  by  thwarting  medical  assist- 
ance. His  courtiers,  who  were  playing  cards  when  informed 
of  his  death,  continued  their  game  undisturbed. 

No  more  in  life  than  in  death  did  Nicholas  find  moral  help 
in  his  state  church  and  its  reUgion— unless  we  are  to  regard 
his  cruelty  and  despotism  as  Christian  manifestations.  Was 
his  private  Ufe  Christian  ?  Was  his  relationship  to  his  mistress 
Nelidov,  Christian  ?  What  are  we  to  think  of  his  confiscation 
of  the  estates  and  castles  of  the  Polish  aristocracy  ?  « 

By  the  collapse  of  their  traditional  diplomacy  and  miUtansm, 
aristocratic  officialdom  and  the  court,  hitherto  content  with 
veneer,  were  compelled  to  devote  serious  attention  to  internal 
affairs.'  What  happened  to  absolutist  Austria  in  1859  and  1866, 
what  happened  to  France  in  1870  and  1871,  happened  now  to 
Russia.  The  defeat  at  Sevastopol  resulted  from  the  bad" 
equipment  of  the  armv,  and  from  defects  in  leadership  and 
miUtary  training.  Russia's  enemies  were  provided  with  modern 
artillery  and  small  arms  against  the  obsolete  weapons  of  the 
Russians.  The  range  of  the  Russian  rifles  was  from  300  to 
450  paces,  that  of  the  European  rifles  was  1.200  paces.    The 

I  Cf.  tUtistical  data  in  §  68. 


Russians  had  to  fight  steamboats  with  sailing  vessels.  In 
the  days  of  the  first  Napoleon  the  Russians  had  been  able  to 
meet  their  enemies  on  comparatively  equal  terms,  but  now 
their  schools  were  behind  the  age  and  their  technical  knowledge 
was  consequently  deficient.  The  army  had  been  severely 
affected  by  deficiencies  of  administration.  Bravery  on  the 
battlefield  does  not  suffice  to  secure  victory.  For  this  end, 
highly  trained  officers  and  men,  improved  instruments  of 
offence  and  defence,  and  an  adequate  supply  of  food,  medicines, 
and  stores  of  all  kinds,  are  no  less  essential.  There  must  be 
foresight.  The  history  of  the  Crimean  War  teaches  us 
how  the  inward  corruption  of  theocratic  obscurantism  had 
affected  army  administration.  When  we  study  that  history 
we  realize  the  truth  of  B^linskii's  dictum  concerning  the  whole 
regime  of  Nicholas  1,  that  it  was  "  a  corporation  of  enthroned 
thieves  and  brigands."  -^ 

A  comprehensive  survey  of  the  entire  period  of  reaction 
under  Nicholas  and  his  predecessors  fills  us  with  astonishment 
at  the  incapacity  of  the  Russian  reactionaries.  We  recognise 
how  little  they  were  competent  even  to  promote  their  own 
interests,  how  unable  they  were  to  attain  to  so  much  as  a  partial 
grasp  of  Russia's  historical  evolution  or  to  secure  an  organic 
picture  of  their  country  in  its  relationships  with  the  world  at 
large.  Nicholas  never  ceased  to  regard  revolution  as  the  pro- 
duct of  agitation,  as  the  work  of  isolated  demagogues  and 
secret  societies.  His  advisers  took  the  same  view.  The  crown 
and  the  government  held  that  it  was  enough  to  enforce  police 
methods  of  repression,  mechanically  imitating  reactionary 
Europe.  Nicholas  followed  the  petty  example  of  Metter- 
nich  and  his  anti-revolutionary  reaction,  and  followed  it  with 
identical  results. 
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CHAPTlfiR  FOUR 

LIBERATION  OF  THE  PEASANTRY  IN  1861. 
ADMINISTRATIVE   REFORMS 

§  26. 

SEVASTOPOL  ushered  in  the  epoch  of  the  '*  great  reforms," 
for  the  reforms  of  1861  and  their  consequences  were  thus 
named.  Constitutional  government  was  not  introduced,  but 
the  peasants  were  liberated  and  the  administration  had  to 
be  reformed.  Similarly  in  Austria,  the  year  1848  heralded 
the  liberation  of  the  peasantry,  but  the  constitution  then 
inaugurated  •  was  ephemeral.  Similarly  after  the  battle  of 
Jena,  Prussia  remodelled  her  administration,  but  a  constitu- 
tion was  not  granted  until  much  later. 

The  majority  of  the  population  had  in  fact  hitherto  lived 
as  slaves,  for  the  tying  of  the  peasant  to  the  lord's  soil,  com- 
pleted under  Catherine,  was  practical  slavery. 

If  is  difficult  to-day  to  realise  even  approximately  the 
nature  of  Russian  serfdom.  Those  famiUar  with  the  history 
of  the  institution  are  apt  to  confine  their  attention  to  its  legal 
and  economic  aspects.  It  is  necessary  to  grasp  the  moral 
and  social  impUcations  of  serfdom  as  it  affected  concrete  life. 
We  have  to  understand  that  the  peasant  w^as  in  actual  fact 
another's  property,  soul  and  body ;  that  the  lord  could  sell 
his  serfs ;  that  down  to  the  year  1833  he  could  at  will  break 
up  the  serf's  family  as  irrevocably  as  death  breaks  it  up,  by 
selling  an  individual  member  apart  from  the  family — for 
the  serf,  bound  to  the  soil,  could  not  follow  the  one  who  was 
sold,  as  the  wives  of  aristocrats  were  able  at  their  own  charges 
to  follow  husbands  exiled  to  Siberia.  The  serf  was  money, 
was  part  of  the  natural  economy.  The  landowner  could 
gamble  away  his  "  souls  "  at  the  card-table,  or  could  make 
bis  mistresses  a  present  of  them.    The  slaves  were  at  the 


absolute  disposal  of  the  lord,  who  was  free  to  .settle  whether 
a  gifted  child  should  become  cook,  musician,  or  surgeon.     The 
lord   disposed   likewise   of  his   slaves'    wives   and   daughters, 
deciding  what  couples  might  marry  and  what  couples  might 
not ;  the  lord's  mansion  was  in  many  cases  nothing  but  a  harem. 
Terrible  is  the  picture  of  serfdom  given  by  the  best  authors  in 
their  reminiscences.     An  attentive  reader  of  the  older  Russian 
literature  will  discern  everywhere  this  peculiar  moral  and  social 
background.     Those  who  have  observed  and  described  Russian 
village  and  rural  Hfe  make  express  references  to  the  matter. 
"  '  Gryzlov,'  said  D.S.,  '  Marija  Thedorova  is  making  ready 
to  go  to  Moscow.     We  need  money.     When  I  was  driving 
through  the  villages  I  saw  a  number  of  children  ;   our  chattels 
have  been  increasing  in  number  ;  take  measures  accordingly  ! ' 
This   signified   that    Gryzlov  was  commissioned  to  visit    the 
villages  of  D.S.,  to  seize  some  of  the    superfluous  boys  and 
girls,  sell  them,  and  hand  the  proceeds  to  the  landowner." 
(GrigoroviC,    LiUrary    Memories.)     In    the    newspapers    pnor 
to    1861,    such    advertisements   as   the   following   were   quite 
common  :    "  For  sale,  a  light  carriage  and  two  girls."     Widely 
known  was  the  girl  market  in  the  village  of  Ivanovka.     Hither 
girls  were  brought  from  all  parts  of  Russia  and  were  sold  even 

to  Asiatic  buyers. 

Kropotkin,  in  his  Memoirs  of  a  Revolutionist,  has  recently 
given  a  detailed  description  of  the  moral  effect  of  serfdom  upon 
the  Russian  aristocracy.  We  have  indeed  to  remember  that 
slavery  invariably  exercises  an  influence  upon  slave-owner 
as  well  as  upon  slave.  Every  variety  of  slavery  is  always 
and  universally  twofold :  as  the  master  is,  so  is  the  slave  ; 
as  the  slave  is,  so  is  the  master.  Both  slaves  and  lords  have 
servile  souls.  Herein  Ues  the  curse  of  slavery,  that  there  exists 
a  hierarchy  of  slaves,  from  the  tsar  at  the  top  to  the  last 
village  pasha  at  the  bottom,  a  hierarchy  of  men  who  will  not 
and  cannot  work  because  they  are  privileged  to  use  their  fellow 

men  as  instruments.  , 

Herzen  termed  serfs  "  baptized  property."  Before  Herzen  s 
day,  Gogol  spoke  of  "  dead  souls."  But  Gogol  was  perfectly 
right  when  with  all  possible  force  he  showed  that  Christian, 
slavery  was  based  upon  the  Bible.  So  Christian  and  so 
scriptural  was  the  absolutist  censorship  that  the  pubUcation 
of  a  Russian  translation  of  Uncle  Tom's  Cabin  was  forbidden, 
lest  Russian  readers  should  be  struck  by  the  parallel  between 
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negro  slaves  and  muiik  serfs.  Despite  his  close  relationships 
with  Nicholas,  2ukovskii  was  forbidden  to  print  the  transla- 
tion of  Schiller's  Three  Words  of  the  Faith — **  Man  is  created 
free,  and  is  free,  even  if  bom  in  chains."  The  tragic  example 
of  the  poet  Sibirjakov  shows  the  limits  imposed  in  Russia 
upon  moral  and  spiritual  freedom.  Born  in  chains,  what 
his  lord  valued  in  him  was  not  his  poetic  gift,  but  his  skill  as 
pastrycook,  the  trade  he  had  been  taught.  When  2ukovskii 
and  others  became  interested  in  the  poet,  and  desired  to 
purchase  his  freedom,  compensation  to  the  amount  of  ten 
thousand  roubles  was  demanded. 

A  recognition  of  the  social  and  moral  bearing  of  serfdom 
made  its  abolition  a  primary  demand  of  persons  holding  en- 
lightened and  humanitarian  views.  But  these  considerations 
w^ere  reinforced  by  economic  calculation,  which  never  ceased 
to  demonstrate  the  comparative  unproductiveness  of  servile 
labour.  Finally,  Russian  aristocrats  and  landowners  could 
not  fail  to  understand  the  meaning  of  incessant  jacqueries, 
chateau  burnings,  and  assassinations. 

Liberation  of  the  peasantry  was  the  pious  aspiration  of 
eighteenth-century  humanists,  of  masonic  and  political  secret 
societies,  and  above  all  of  the  decabrists.  Not  in  vain  was  the 
death  of  Pestel ;  not  fruitless  were  the  sufferings  of  the  exiles 
who  languished  in  Siberia.  Nor  was  it  by  chance  that  Prince 
Obolenskii,  a  decabrist,  returning  from  exile  in  1856,  exercised 
in  this  matter  a  decisive  influence  upon  Rostovcev,  the  coun- 
sellor of  Alexander  II  and  one  of  the  leading  promoters  of 
this   reform. 

Uvarov's  philosophy  of  serfdom  fell  with  the  fall  of 
Sevastopol. 

The  history  of  the  abolition  of  serfdom  under  Alexander  II 
is  brief  but  momentous.  There  was  a  fierce  struggle  between 
the  progressives  and  the  moderates,  between  the  opponents 
and  the  supporters  of  the  institution.  The  emperor's  position 
was  difficult,  for  with  two  exceptions  (Constantine,  Alexander's 
younger  brotl^er,  and  Helena  Pavlovna,  his  aunt)  all  the 
members  of  the  court  were  adverse  to  the  reform. 

After  the  conclusion  of  peace  and  the  issue  of  the  peace 
manifesto  of  1856,  the  tsar  seized  the  first  opportunity  to 
instruct  the  delegation  of  the  Moscow  aristocracy  to  consider 
the  possibility  of  liberating  the  serfs.  Following  the  path 
that  had  been  trodden  by  his  father,  in  1857  he  5ummone4 


a  privy  committee,  but  recognising  the  futility  of  this  method, 
upon  the  first  move  made  by  the  Lithuanian  landowners  on 
behalf  of  the  liberation  of  the  peasantry,  Alexander  issued 
a  rescript  recommending  the  formation  of  "  preparatory 
committees  "  in  the  various  administrative  districts,  publicity 
for  the  question  being  thus  at  length  secured.  The  progressive 
press  was  not  slow  to  seize  its  opportunity ;  in  1858  a  central 
committee  was  appointed  to  settle  the  question ;  and  on 
February  19,  1861,  the  manifesto  of  Uberation  was  issued.' 

The  Russian  aristocratic  system,  the  work-shyness  whose 
organisation  was  centuries  old,  had  been  broken  down,  and 
the  struggle  between  light  and  darkness  had  ended  in  the 
triumph  of  light.  The  darkness  had  confused  the  intelli- 
gence of  so  great  a  man  as  PuSkin,  and  had  confused  even  that 
of  Gogol ;  but  speaking  generally  it  redounds  to  the  honour 
of  Russian  Uterature  that  the  leading  spirits  of  that  literature 
were  the  most  efficient  adversaries  of  slavery.  Modern  litera- 
ture combated  slavery  within  the  depths  of  the  Russian  soul. 
Towards  the  close  of  the  forties,  village  life  and  the  muiik 
became  leading  topics.  The  Village,  1846,  Anton  Goremyka 
(Anthony  the  Unlucky),  1848,  both  by  GrigoroviC,  and  A 
Sportsman's  Diary,  1852,  by  Turgenev,  belong  to  this  period. 

In  his  Literary  Memories  Turgenev  tells  us  how  he  plunged 
out  of  his  depth  into  the  "  German  sea  "  to  emerge  purified 
and  reborn,  for  he  could  no  longer  endure  home  life  in  Russia. 
"  I  had  to  move  to  a  distance  from  my  enemy,  so  that  I  might 
be  able  from  a  distance  to  hurl  myself  upon  him  with  greater 
impetus.  My  enemy  had  a  definite  configuration,  a  known 
name  :  the  enemy  was  serfdom.  Under  this  name  I  subsumed 
everything  which  I  should  have  to  fight  against  to  the  day 
of  my  death,  everything  I  had  sworn  never  to  make  terms 
with.  .  .  .  Such  was  my  Hannibal's  oath,  nor  was  I  the 
only  one  to  make  it.  I  took  my  way  to  the  west  to  enable 
myself  to  fulfil  it  better."  Alexander  II  declared  that  the 
reading  of  A  Sportsman's  Diary  had  convinced  him  that 
serfdom  must  be  abolished.  In  such  matters  Alexander 
was  often  a  prey  to  self-created  illusions,  but  the  act  was  in 
itself  of  no  less  value  even  if  he  and  his  advisers  were  impelled 

»  Serfs  acting  as  domestic  servants  had  to  be  liberated  within  two  years 
of  the  proclamation.  The  peasants  were  ordered  to  pay  their  lords  the  com- 
pensation due  for  emancipation  in  instalments  spread  over  forty-nine  years. 
The  government,  however,  paid  off  the  totals  to  the  landlords  in  its  own  bondi» 
and  collected  the  instalments  from  the  peasants. 
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towards  liberation  by  practical  considerations.  "  It  is  better 
to  abolish  serfdom  from  above  than  to  wait  until  it  is  abolished 
from  below  "—the  words  of  .the  tsar  Uberator  to  the  Moscow 
nobles  remind  us  of  Catherine,  and  ring  truer  than  the  reference 
to  Turgenev. 

§  27. 

THE  favourable  results  of  the  liberation  of  the  peasantry 
were  not  immediately  apparent  either  to  the  peasants  or 
to  the  landowners.  The  poet  Nekrasov  u^ed  the  image  of  a 
tightly  stretched  chain,  which  snapped  under  the  tension, 
one  end  striking  the  lord  and  the  other  the  mu2ik.  Both 
for  lord  and  for  peasant,  Uberation  was  effected  without  inter- 
mediate stages,  and  a  considerable  time  had  to  pass  before  the 
peasant  accustomed  to  service  and  the  lord  accustomed  to 
command  could  adapt  themselves  to  new  conditions.  More- 
over, the  first  economic  and  financial  consequences  were  in 
many  cases  unfortunate  for  both  parties.  All  such  Ubera- 
t  ions  have  involved  a  certain  period  of  disorder  and  confusion, 
which  has  invariably  been  turned  to  account  by  speculators 
of  every  kind.  Not  until  a  shorter  or  longer  time  has  elapsed 
do  we  find  that  the  ideals  and  plans  for  which  the  reform  was 
brought  about  are  to  a  certain  extent  realised. 

Thus  did  it  happen  in  Russia.  If  we  are  to  appreciate  the 
essential  nature  of  the  Russian  liberation  we  must  remember 
first  of  all  that  the  position  of  the  serfs  was  not  everywhere 
identical  throughout  the  wide  areas  of  Russian  agricultural 
land.  The  status-  of  the  serfs  was  very  variously  regulated, 
and  there  were  many  degrees  of  serfdom.  Speaking  generally, 
there  existed  the  two  main  categories  previously  described, 
but  on  closer  analysis  these  may  be  subdivided  into  as  many 
as  twenty  varieties.  The  peasant  owed  the  landowner  either 
personal  service  and  labour  (barUina)  or  else  paid  him  yearly 
dues  (obrok).  Work  and  dues  varied  according  to  the  locaUty 
and  the  circumstances  of  the  time.  The  ^obrok  was  from 
twenty  to  fifty  crowns ;  in  some  places  there  existed  "  half- 
peasants,*'  as  they  were  termed,  who  paid  their  lords  only  half 
the^dues  ;  and  there  were  other  variations.  Obrok  was  paid 
either  in  kind  or  in  money.  In  addition  to  the  dues  to  his 
lord,  the  peasant  had  to  pay  local  and  national  taxes  (poll  tax). 

Noteworthy  was  the  difference  between  crown  peasants 
or  state  peasants  and  the  peasants  on  private  estates.    In 


1797,  for  the  benefit  of  the  imperial  family,  certain  appanage 
estates  were  separated  from  the  crown  estates.  The  peasants 
upon  the  appanage  estates  were  in  approximately  the  same 
position  as  the  crown  peasants. 

Before  1861  many  of  the  serfs  were  extremely  poor,  but 
not  a  few  were  well-to-do,  and  some  were  even  wealthy.  Of 
the  landowners,  again,  some  were  rich  and  some  were  poor. 
Not  infrequently  a  serf  would  become  a  wealthy  merchant  or 
manufacturer,  his  relationship  to  the  lord,  who  might  be  a 
much  poorer  man  than  himself,  being  thereby  rendered  unstable. 
One  landowner  would  have  thousands  of  "  souls,"  in  some 
cases  as  many  as  a  hundred  thousand;  others  would  have 
but  a  few  hundred  ;  others  again  would  have  but  two  or  three 
serfs,  or  perhaps  no  more  than  one.  Two-thirds  of  all  the 
landowners  were  in  debt  to  the  banks,  for  serfdom  had  been 
ruinous  to  landlord  as  well  as  to  peasant. 

Prior  to  1861  the  relationships  had  been  further  compli- 
cated by  the  differences  in  status  between  the  crown  and 
appanage  peasants  on  the  one  hand  and  the  peasants  on  private 
estates  on  the  other.  The  crown  peasants  paid  obrok,  and  were 
in  most  cases  assessed  at  a  lower  figure  than  the  private  estate 
peasants.  But  there  were  different  categories  among  the 
crown  peasants  ;  and  the  peculiar  position  occupied  by  the 
odnodvorcy,  or   one-farm   men,  has   already  been   described. 

Nor  must  we  forget  that  even  before  1861  there  existed 
a  certain  number  of  entirely  free  and  independent  peasants, 
men  who  had  been  liberated  by  the  crown  or  by  the  landowner, 
men  who  had  purchased  their  freedom,  and  so  on. 

In  the  year  i860,  in  the  fifty  administrative  districts  of 
European  Russia,  the  number  of  male  peasants  was  as  follows  :— 


Crown  peasants  . . 
Private  estate  peasants  . . 
Appanage  peasants 


10,340,000 

11,910000 

870,000 


Of  the  total  population,  38*1  per  cent  were  private  estate 
peasants,  37-2  per  cent  were  crown  peasants  and  free  peasants, 
and  3*4  per  cent  were  appanage  peasants. 

The  following  table  shows  the  percentage  distribution 
of  landed  property  before  and  after  the  liberation  of  1861 :— 


Before  liberatioa. 

After  liberal 

Crown  estates 

. .      644 

45-6 

Private  estates  .. 

. .      306 

22-6 

Appanage           . .         . .         •  • 

..       3-3 

1-8 

Free  peasants  and  colopists    . . 

..       17 

300 

I 
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In  the  year  of  the  liberation,  only  140,000  landowners 
possessed  serfs.  But  of  these  "  landowners,"  from  3,000  to 
4,000  owned  no  land,  so  that  their  serfs  were  merely  personal 

servants. 

It  must  further  be  remembered  that  even  before  1861 
the  unfree  peasant  cultivated  a  small  area  of  land  for  himself 
and  his  family,  paying  the  landowner  for  the  usufruct  or  dis- 
charging his  dues  in  the  form  of  labour.  The  land  assigned  to 
the  peasants  in  1861  was  about  one  fifth  less  than  that  which 
they  had  previously  occupied,  the  reduction  being  especially 
conspicuous  in  fertile  regions  where  land  had  a  high  value. 
On  the  average  each  peasant  received  three  to  four  desjatinas. 
In  the  north  he  was  given  seven  desjatinas,  in  the  steppes  ten, 
in  the  region  of  the  black  earth  no  more  that  two  desjatinas." 

There  was  one  provision  in  the  manifesto  of  liberation  which 
led  to  the  creation  of  a  new  social  element  of  serious  import, 
to  the  formation  of  a  class  of  peasant  proletarians  numbering 
hundreds  of  thousands.  This  was  the  provision  that  peasants 
willing  to  content  themselves  with  one  fourth  of  the  amount  of 
land  assignable  to  them  ("  gratuitous  allotments  "  or  "  beggarly 
allotments  ")  would  be  immediately  granted  complete  freedom 
by  their  lords.  This  scheme  was  a  realisation  of  some  of  the 
older  plans  of  enfranchisement,  such  as  that  of  N.  Turgenev. 

When  we  remember  that  the  peasant  had  to  continue 
compensatory  payments  after  the  Hberation,  we  shall  not 
be  surprised  that  he  was  discontented. 

Finally,  it  is  necessary  to  point  out  that  the  peasant  was 
not  granted  full  private  ownership  of  the  land,  but  could  hold 
it  only  as  communal  property.  In  a  sense  the  power  of  the 
mir  over  the  individual  peasant  was  thereby  increased,  for 
after  1861  the  mir  was  responsible,  not  for  the  taxes  alone, 
but  likewise  for  the  instalments  of  the  redemption  money. 

By  the  obUgation  to  pay  redemption  money  the  peasant 
was  refettered  to  his  lord,  this  condition  of  dependence  per- 
sisting until  the  redemption  money  had  been  paid  in  full. 
Thus  enfranchisement  was  in  many  instances  retarded.  The 
government  had  anticipated  widespread  disturbances  among 
the  peasantry  in  consequence  of  liberation,  and  took  military 
measures  accordingly.  In  actual  fact,  the  peasant  revolts 
which  had  been  so  frequent  during  the  reign  of  Nicholas  con- 
tinued after  the  liberation.    During  the  years  1861  to  1863 

»  The  (Jcsjatina  is  ^7  tcrcf; 
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in  twenty-nine  administrative  districts  there  were  i,roo 
jacqueries,  many  of  which  were  suppressed  by  the  mihtary. 
The  consequence  was  that,  soon  after  the  issue  of  the  libera- 
tion manifesto,  numerous  experts  declared  that  the  peasants 
had  been  given  too  little  land  and  that  the  redemption  money 
had  been  assessed  at  too  high  a  figure.  Nor  was  it  radical 
pubUcists  alone,  such  men  as  Cery§evskii  and  Dobroljubov, 
who  spoke  of  the  land  hunger  of  the  peasants.  Even  moderate 
writers,  Kavelin  for  example,  referred  to  the  existence  of  an 
acute  agrarian  crisis,  and  demanded  more  land  for  the  peasants. 
In  1881  (December  28th)  the  amount  of  redemption  money 
was  reduced.  In  1882  the  Peasants'  Bank  was  founded,  and 
further  mitigations  were  introduced  for  the  peasantry— 
although  simultaneously  the  landowners'  interests  were  not 
neglected,  for  the  Nobles'  Bank  was  founded  in  1885,  and  the 
privileges  of  the  peasants  were  restricted  in  various  ways  on 
behalf  of  the  landed  interest.  * 

Declared  opponents  of  liberation  were  not  intimidated  by 
the  February  manifesto.  Organising  their  forces,  they  founded 
a  periodical  ("  VSst  "),  placed  all  possible  hindrances  m  the 
way  of  the  realisation  of  the  reform,  and  furthered  an  agitation 
on  the  part  of  the  landlords  to  secure  assistance  from  the  state. 
Some  of  the  social  reactionaries  who  opposed  liberation  were 
advocates  of  constitutional  government,  but  their  thoughts 
went  no  further  than  an  aristocratic  representation  by  estates. 

The  Hberation  of  the  peasantry,  as  actually  carried  out, 
was  the  result  of  a  compromise  between  the  opponents  and 
the  supporters  of  serfdom  and  between  the  conflicting  plans 
of  the  various  parties.  Whereas  the  peasants  naturally  desired  • 
their  liberation  to  be  accompanied  by  the  assignment  to  them 
of  the  soil  they  tilled,  no  more  than  an  infinitesimal  minority 
of  landowners  favoured  this  idea.  The  best  of  the  land- 
owners  proposed  that  liberation,  if  it  was  to  be  effected,  should 
be  accompanied  by  the  granting  of  land  to  the  peasants  in 
return  for  compensation  payable  to  the  landowner  by  the 
peasant,  by  the  state,  or  by  both.  In  the  Baltic  provinces, 
liberation  was  effected  without  any  grant  of  land,  and  the 
peasants  had  to  rent  whatever  land  they  needed.  Many  land- 
owners in  other  parts  would  doubtless  have  agreed  to  an  arrange- 
ment of  the  kind,  but  even  upon  this  matter  there  were  con- 
flicting currents.  Some  desired  that  the  enfranchised  peasant 
should  have  no  land  of  his  own  at  all ;  others  were  willing  that 
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he  should  be  granted  a  small  allotment ;  others  proposed  a 
partial  enfranchisement  with  a  definite  legal  formulation  of 
peasant  right.  The  manifesto  of  1861  aimed  at  meeting  the 
landowners'  wishes  as  far  as  possible. 

Serfdom  was  aboHsh^d,  and  agrarian  difficulties,  which 
still  persist,  were  the  sequel  of  enfranchisement. 

§  28. 

THE  liberation  of  the  peasantry  rendered  necessary  a  reform 
of  the  entire  administration. 

The  landowner  had  lost  his  patriarchal  and  patrimonial 
status.  He  was  no  longer  the  privileged  hereditary  official 
of  the  tsar,  the  direct  and  indirect  controller  of  the  peasant, 
lord  and  economic  exploiter.  The  demands  of  the  decabrists, 
their  constitutionalist  designs  put  forward  as  supplementary 
to  the  liberation  of  the  peasantry,  the  demands  of  N.  Turgenev 
and   Pestel,   were   partially  realised   under  Alexander. 

The  first  administrative  effect  of  liberation  was  a  mitiga- 
tion of  corporal  punishment.  In  1863,  running  the  gauntlet, 
the  use  of  the  lash,  and  the  branding  of  criminals,  were  simul- 
taneously aboUshed.  The  use  of  the  cane  was  continued ; 
not  until  1904  did  the  volost  courts  cease  to  inflict  sentences 
of  caning,  but  the  practice  persisted  in  the  penitentiaries.  For 
women,  corporal  punishment  was  abohshed,  except  in  the  case 
of  administrative  exiles. 

In  the  year  1864  the  new  judicial  procedure  and  the  local 
government   of   the   zemstvos   were   introduced. 

Prior  to  1864,  state  courts  of  law  had  indeed  existed,  but 
the  nobility  and  the  landowners  had  acted  as  judges,  whilst 
the  courts  of  first  instance  were  in  the  hands  of  the  police. 
It  can  readily  be  imagined  how,  in  these  conditions,  justice 
was  administered.  The  most  important  element  in  reform 
was  the  establishment  of  publicity  in  legal  procedure.  The 
judiciary  was  made  independent  of  the  executive,  judges 
being  declared  irremovable.  Justices  of  the  peace  were 
appointed  and  trial  by  jury  came  into  use.* 

The  general  effect  of  these  reforms  in  the  administration 
of  justice  may  be  gathered  by  the  delight  with  which  the 
opening  of  the  new  courts  was  everjnvhere  hailed  by  the  public, 

I  The  appointment  of  justices  of  the  peace  to  deal  with  minor  offences  was 
not  universalised.  being  restricted  in  practice  to  the  lau-ger  towns. 


as  in  St.  Petersburg  on  April  17,  1866.  Some  time,  of  course, 
elapsed  before  the  new  system  was  in  full  working  order,  and 
in  certain  regions  its  introduction  was  extremely  slow.  It 
was  not  installed  in  Kiev  until  1881 ! 

The  zerastvo  constitution  was  likewise  brought  mto  force 
by  gradations  only,  and  in  no  more  than  thirty-four  of  the 
administrative  districts  in  European  Russia.  The  worst 
feature  of  the  change  was  that  absolutism  and  centralism 
endeavoured  to  maintain  and  to  extend  their  wonted  pre- 
dominance. The  lack  of  local  efficiency-  furnished  adequate 
cause  for  absolutist  centralisation. 

The  towns  were  granted  certain  liberties  somewhat  later 
than  the  rural  districts.  The  hberal  aims  of  the  townsmen 
had  aroused  considerable  anxiety  in  the  government,  and  the 
new  towns'  ordinance  was  not  promulgated  until  1870.  A 
triffing  humanisation  of  the  military  system  in  the  spirit  of 
the  peasant  enfranchisement  was  an  even  later  reform.  The 
serf  had  been  sent  into  the  army  at  the  caprice  of  his  lord. 
Once  enrolled  he  had  to  serve  for  twenty-five  years  and  to 
learn  his  duties  under  persons  whose  system  of  instruction  was 
enforced  by  blows.  The  landowner  selected  for  mihtary 
service  the  sons  of  those  peasants  who  were  on  his  bad  books. 
Further,  his  power  in  this  matter  had  a  money  value,  for  the 
wealthier    peasants    and    townsmen    could    naturaUy    secure 

exemption    by    payment.  .  ,    ,   .       o         t 

Arake^eev's  miUtary  colonies  were  abohshed  in  1857.  in 
1874  universal  obligation  to  miUtary  service  was  established, 
the  term  of  service  being  reduced  to  fifteen  years,  of  which 
seven  had  to  be  spent  on  active  service.  From  among  men 
who  had  attained  military  age,  those  actually  required  were 
selected  by  lot.     Men  of  education  were  exempt. 

In  the  finances,  too,  more  order  was  secured.  From  1862 
onwards  financial  designs  and  the  budget  were  made  public, 
general  attention  being  thereby  directed  to  the  problem  of  how 
health  was  to  be  restored  to  the  chaotic  national  finances. 
After  1866,  financial  reports  were  pubUshed. 

Certain  reforms  of  taxation  were  made:  the  disastrous 
system  of  farming  out  the  right  to  grant  licences  for  the  sale 
of  alcoholic  Uquors  was  done  away  with  in  1863,  and  in  1880 
the  salt  tax  was  aboUshed ;    but  the  burden  of  taxation  was 

increased  on  the  whole.  ,  o  .. 

Nevertheless  it  proved  impossible  to  do  away  with  a  deficit 
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during  the  reign  of  Alexander  II.  The  Turkish  war  had  been 
costly ;  it  was  necessary  to  accelerate  railway  development ; 
money  wa^  needed  for  schools  and  for  new  institutions  in 
general.  In  the  year  1855  the  regular  revenue  was  264,000,000 
roubles ;  in  1888  it  had  risen  to  651,000,000  roubles.  At  the 
close  of  Catherine's  reign,  the  national  debt  amounted  approxi- 
mately to  215,000,000  ;  when  Alexander  I  died  the  figure  was 
1,345,000,000 ;  under  Nicholas  and  his  successor,  although 
the  finances  were  better  administered,  the  increase  in  the 
debt  was  stupendous. 

Educational  reform  likewise  ensued.  In  1863  a  new 
studies'  ordinance  was  issued  for  the  universities,  granting 
the  academic  senates  fuller  autonony  and  comparative  freedom 
of  teaching.  The  Nicolaitan  regime  was  abandoned  at  the 
universities  shortly  after  the  accession  of  Alexander  II.  In 
the  autumn  of  1856,  the  faculty  of  law  was  once  more  allowed 
to  resume  the  teaching  of  the  constitutional  law  of  European 
states,  which  had  hitherto  been  banned  ;  more  attention  could 
be  paid  to  philosophy  ;  were  it  only  for  practical  reasons,  edu- 
cational policy  was  compelled  to  aim  at  the  production  of  more 
efficient  state  servants  and  at  the  fuller  elaboration  of  teaching 
energies.  The  students  secured  greater  freedom,  and  in  1861 
the  obligation  to  wear  uniform  was  aboUshed.  The  new 
statutes  did  not  permit  the  formation  of  students'  associations. 
Two  additional  universities  were  founded  in  the  reign  of  Alex- 
ander il,  that  of  Odessa  in  1864  and  that  of  Warsaw  in  1869. 

More  was  done  than  during  the  reign  of  Nicholas  to  pro- 
mote the  development  of  middle  and  other  schools  ;  but  owing 
to  financial  stringency  pubUc  elementary  schools,  Russia's 
chief  need,  received  less  help  than  ivas  universally  demanded, 
and  was  desired  even  by  the  government.  The  newly  founded 
zemstvos  worked  with  especial  energy  on  behalf  of  elementary 
schools,  and  the  general  interest  in  popular  education  brought 
notable  educationists  and  authors  into  the  field,  such  men  as 
Pirogov.  USinskii,  Stojunin,  Vodovozov,  N.  H.  Korf,  and 
also  L.  N.  Tolstoi.  The  Russian  public  elementary  school 
really  came  into  existence  solely  as  the  outcome  of  the  Ubera- 
tion  of  the  peasantry.  Before  the  Uberation,  the  state  was 
exclusively  interested  in  the  education  of  aristocrats  and 
officials.  A  few  writers,  theologians  in  especial,  boast  that 
popular  education  was  carried  on  in  prepetrine  Russia,  but 
this  assertion  is  erroneous. 


The  cadet  schools  were  also  improved. 

An  entirely  new  feature  of  this  epoch  was  the  inauguration 
of  public  education  for  women.  After  serfdom  had  been 
abolished  it  was  necessary  that  the  daughters  of  the  growing 
class  of  cultured  persons  and  the  daughters  of  the  nobility 
should  have  better  tuition.  There  was  an  increasing  demand 
for  women  teachers,  women  doctors — for  skilled  workers,  with- 
out distinction  of  sex.  Middle  schools  for  girls  (gimnazijas 
and  progimnazijas)  were  estabUshed  in  1869.  Higher  university 
training  was  rendered  possible  for  women,  at  first  by  special 
courses,  and  subsequently  (1878)  by  free  admission  of  women 
to  the  universities.  Before  long,  however,  reaction  became 
apparent  in  this  field. 

In  general  terms  it  must  be  said  that  all  these  "  great 
reforms "  were  seriously  defective  because  they  were  mere 
half -measures.  The  power  of  the  centralised  bureaucracy 
remained  intact.  The  ancient  caste  system  continued  in 
operation,  and  thus  the  liberation  of  the  peasantry  failed 
to  do  all  that  progressive  intelligences  had  anticipated.  The 
segregation  of  classes  which  had  characterised  the  Muscovite 
state  persisted.  The  customs  that  had  been  established  for 
centuries  still  dominated  society. 
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CHAPTER  FIVE 

RENEWAL  AND  CONTINUATION  OF  THE  NICOLAITAN 
REGIME  AFTER  A  BRIEF  LIBERAL  INTERLUDE. 
GROWTH  OF  THE  TERRORIST  GUERILLA-REVO- 
LUTION;  ALEXANDER  II  BECOMES  ITS  VICTIM. 
ACCENTUATION  OF  THE  THEOCRATIC  REACTION ; 
COUNTER  -  TERRORISM.  ITS  DEFEAT  IN  THE 
WAR  AGAINST  JAPAN 

§  29. 

RUSSIANS  are  still  fond  of  speaking  of  "the  sixties," 
and  usually  refer  in  this  connection  to  "  the  forties  "  as 
well.  Unquestionably  as  a  sequel  of  the  Hberation  of  the 
peasantry  and  determined  by  that  liberation,  national  energies 
were  unchained,  and  in  all  domains  more  vigorous  activities 
and  endeavours  became  manifest.  The  changes  resulting  from 
the  reform  of  1861  can  be  seen  and  measured  in  Uterature 
and  journalism.  Censorship  grew  less  severe,  the  bureau- 
cracy had  certain  definite  tasks  to  execute,  by  reform  alone 
could  the  army  make  head  after  its  defeats.  Idea>  and  pro- 
grams, work  and  achievement,  were  generall5(  expected, 
demanded,  and  to  some  extent  supplied.  ^^ 

The  men  whom  Europe  now  counts  as  leading  figSres  in  ttie 
Russian  branch  of  world  Uterature  produced  their  most  notable 
writings  during  the  reign  of  Alexander  II  and  during  the 
opening  years  of  that  of  Alexander  III.  The  masterpieces 
of  Dostoevskii  and  of  Turgenev  were  published  under  Alex- 
ander II ;  and  during  this  epoch  Saltykov,  Gondarov,  Pisemskii, 
Lfeskov,  Nekrasov,  Ostrovskii,  and  L.   N.  Tolstoi,  were  also 

active. 

The  rise  of  the  so-called  ethnographic  literature,  and  in 
especial  of  the  imaginative  analysis  of  folk  life,  is  organically 


connected  with  the  hberation  ot  the  peasantry.  In  the  late 
forties  we  have  Turgenev  and  GrigoroviC.  Uspensku,  Zlatov- 
ratsku  and  a  number  of  novelists,  must  also  be  mentioned, 
men  who  studied  the  hfe  of  various  regions  in  Russia,  a 
country  enormously  variegated  alike  ethnographically  and 
socially  (Levitov,  JakuSkin,  MeFnikov,  R6§etnikov,  Pomja- 
lovskii,  and  many  others).  All  of  those  just  named  were 
"  poets  with  a  purpose,"  for  the  widespread  distresses  of  the 
day  forced  upon  thinking  men  an  endeavour  to  overcome 
traditional  evils  and  a  desire  to  criticise  proposals  for  reform. 
But  besides  the  writers  of  this  trend,  there  were  a  few  men 
of  note  who  inclined  rather  to  cultivate  art  for  art  s  sake, 
and  among  them  I  may  name  Aleksei  Tolstoi  and  Apollon 

^ft'l'r  the  death  of  Nicholas,  the  censorship,  political  and 
religious,  became  milder  and  more  liberal.  A.  Nikitenko 
author  and  censor,  who  had  had  personal  experience  of  the 
bonds  of  serfdom  (he  had  been  liberated  by  his  lord  Count 
Seremetev,  upon  the  recommendation  of  Zukovskn  and  others 
aflame  had  already  become  known  to  the  pubhc),  m  his 
^^^a  well  known  work,  indicated  the  accession  of  Alex- 
arld^II  on  February  18, 1855.  as  the  landmark  of  a  new  epoch. 
Now  Nikitenko  was  well  acquainted  with  the  Russian  censor- 
shiD  It  cannot  be  said  that  the  government  showed  any 
undue  haste  to  prove  itself  liberal.  Preventive  censorship 
upon  large  books  was  not  abolished  in  the  capital  until  1855, 
nor  until  after  the  press  had  made  special  representations 
to  the  ministry  for  home  affairs.  But  this  much,  at  least, 
resulted  from  the  preparatory  work,  during  the  first  ten  years 
of  the  new  reign,  for  the  liberation  of  the  serfs  and  for  the 
subsequent  carrying  out  of  that  reform,  that  the  ensuing 
reaction,  whilst  it  could  contest  endeavours  towards  liberty 
could   no  longer   suppress   these   so   effectively  as   had  been 

possible  under  Nicholas.  «j  ^# 

Owing  to  the  comparative  freedom  of  the  press  and  of 
hterature,  the  various  Philosophical  and  histoncal  trends 
the  various  conceptions  of  Russia  and  of  the  tasks  that  lay 
before  her,  could  develop  more  freely  and  could  secure  fuller 
expression  under  Alexander  II.  Ideas  were  now  printed 
which  during  the  reign  of  Nicholas  had  been  discussed  only 

'"^  Ih^tlg  the  reign  of  Alexander  II  and  during  that  of  his 
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successor,  there  existed  jromparative  iropAgxn  for  iht.  lifprary 
expression  of  political  an"^  <^^riai  ififia<4  The  novel  now  be- 
came a  forum  for  the  soriolnppcal  analysis  of  society  and  its 
evolution*  verse  yielding  place  to  prose. 

The  position  secured  by  criticism  through  the  work  of 
B^Hnskii  was  maintained,  and  the  opposition  to  offiefal  Russia 
was  continued.  In  this  connection  must  be  mentioned  the 
names  of  many  authors  unknown  in  Europe,  those  of  Maikov 
and  Miljutin,  the  Comtists,  those  of  Druiinin,  Annenkov,  etc. 
The  realists  of  the  sixties  exercised  great  influence,  above  all 
CernySevskii,  Dobroljubov,  and  Pisarev.  Next  to  them  comes 
Mihailovskii,  whose  work  as  critic  continued  for  more  than 
thirty  years. 

Conservative  and  reactionary  Uterature  was  notably 
weakeftlian  progr^islveliteraturer  aUke  quantitatively^  and 
qualitatively. 

Characteristic  of  the  epoch  and  of  its  consoUdating 
character  are  the  historico-philosophical  investigations  which 
form  the  content  and  purport  of  CernySevskii's  novel  What 
is  to  be  Done?  whose  title  sums  up  the  whole  problem.  TKe 
book  in  question  is  devoted  to  an  account  of  these  various 
philosophical  doctrines,  but  in  the  present  historical  sketch 
no  more  than  a  brief  reference  can  be  made  to  the  different 
trends. 

The  contrast  between  Russia  and  Europe,  between  Old 
Russia  and  New,  between  Moscow  and  St.  Petersburg,  is 
represented  by  two  parties,  the  Slavophils  (Kir^evskii, 
Hbmjakov,  etc.)  and  the  westerners  (Caadaev,  etc.).  The 
poCvenniki,  those  whose  leading  interest  was  the  land  {poiva, 
soil),  occupy  an  intermediate  position  ;  so  also  do  the  narodniki, 
who  take  their  stand  upon  the  common  people  and  upon  the 
folk  institutions  of  mir  and  artel. 

CernySevskii  marched  forward  to  the  adoption  of  western 
socialism ;  so  did  Herzen,  whose  "  Kolokol "  was  at  this 
time  exercising  considerable  influence  abroad.  Side  by  side 
with  Herzen,  and  sometimes  in  conjunction  with  him, 
Bakunin  became  representative  of  revolutionary  sociaUsm 
and    anarchism. 

The  conservative  and  reactionary  tendency,  led  in  tlie 
journalistic  world  by  Katkov,  found  a  spokesman  in  Pob^- 
donoscev,  and  in  Dostoevski!  as  weU. 

Alike  practically  and  theoretically,  the  alternative  between 


Old  and  New  Russia  assumed  a  critical  phase  in  the  appear- 
ance of  nihilism  and  in  the  discussion  of  these  various  revolu- 
tionary tendencies.  Nihilism  was  peculiarly  characteristic  of 
the  reform  epoch  of  the  sixties  and  of  the  next  decade.  The 
philosophical  significance  of  Dostoevskii  is  to  be  found  in  his 
contest  With  nihilism.  In  a  special  section  of  the  present 
studies  independent  treatment  of  this  question  will  be  under- 
taken. 

It  is  further  necessary  to  point  out  that  theology,,  too, 
was  influenced  by  the  philosophic  movement.  Symptomatic 
of  the  time  was  the  resignation  of  a  professorship  of  theology 
in  the  year  1854  by  EUseev,  subsequently  a  noted  journaUst. 
Buharev  was  one  of  the  most  distinguished  liberal  theologians 
of  the  day.  In  1846  he  had  become  monk  and  professor,  but 
in  the  year  1863  he  abandoned  _monasticism,  relinquislied 
his  priesthood,  and  married,  supporting  himself  precariously  by 
journaUstic  work.  To  these  external  details  of  his  personal 
history  there  corresponded  a  rich  inner  spiritual  life,  a  struggle 
against  faith  in  the  letter,  and  a  development  of  inclinations 
towards  the  world  and  worldly  literature  forbidden  to  the  monk. 
Buharev's  superiors  and  the  synod  opposed  his  teachings,  with 
the  assistance  of  reactionary  writers,  and  above  all  with  that 
of  AskoCenskii. 

Western  philosophy  and  literature,  which  had  so  powerfully 
affected  the  Russians  during  the  days  of  Alexander  I  and 
Nicholas,  continued  its  work,  its  influence  being  yet  further 
increased  by  the  vigorous  impulsion  of  English  philosophy. 
Positivism,  in  especial,  secured  in  Russia  numerous  arid  con- 
genial adepts.  The  positivism  of  Feuerbach,  by  which  Herzen, 
BSlinskii,  and  Bakunin  were  decisively  affected,  was  now 
deliberately  carried  a  stage  further  under  the  influence  of 
French  and  English  positivism,  and  in  particular  under  that 
of  Auguste  Comte  and  John  Stuart  Mill.  The  writings  of 
Spencer  and  Darwin  and  of  the  evolutionists  in  general,  like- 
wise came  before  long  to  play  their  part. 

From  1848  onwards  German  philosophy  was  continually 
at  work  through  the  writings  of  Hegel  and  Feuerbach,  and 
through  those  of  the  anti-reactionary  materialists,  Vogt, 
Buchner,  and  Moleschott.  During  these  years  Schopenhauer 
had  great  influence  in  Russia. 

The  French  socialist  doctrine  of  the  thirties  and  the  forties 
was  after  1848  rendered  more    precise  (if  I  may  use  the  term) 
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by  German  socialism.  Lassalle*s  thought  was  based  upon 
that  of  Hegel ;  the  thought  of  Marx  and  Engels  was  based 
upon  that  of  Hegel  and  Feuerbach.  As  thinkers  and  socialist 
organisers,  Lassalle,  Marx,  and  Engels  exercised  decisive 
influence  upon  the  more  revolutionary  Russians,  and  especi- 
ally upon  those  who  were  in  a  position  to  study  sociaUstic 
organisation  abroad.  Russian  emigrants  became  acquainted 
with,  and  in  part  received  their  poUtical  education  in,  the 
international  and  the  working-class  organisations  founded 
by  Lassalle  and  the  Marxists. 

Like  Marx  and  Engels,  Stimer  wielded  some  influence 
in  Russia,  but  that  of  French  sociahsm  was  more  extensive. 

The  influence  of  Young  Germany  must  here  be  given  due 
weight,  not  forgetting  its  manifestations  in  the  field  of  htera- 
ture,  and  Heine's  writings  in  especial.  But  all  the  similar 
movements  had  their  effect  upon  Young  Russia :  Young 
Italy ;  Young  Poland ;  the  Mazzinist  organisation  known 
as  Young  Europe  ;  and  the  analogous  movements  in  France, 
Belgium,  Spain,  etc.  Even  before  1&48,  but  still  more  after 
that  year,  during  the  epoch  of  reaction,  Russian  pohtical 
refugees  entered  into  association  with  German  and  other  refugees 
in  Switzerland,  Paris,  and  London. 

All  these  influences  continued  to  affect  the  aristocracy, 
but  the  bourgeois  intelligentsia  was  now  increasing  notably 
in  numbers.  The  intelUgentsia  reacted  upon  the  muzik,  in- 
clining the  latter  to  the  adoption  of  similar  ideals.  The 
muzik  may  be  conservative  or  progressive,  but  is  in  any  case 
oppositional  and  even  revolutionary  in  outlook,  as  is  shown 
by  frequent  revolts.  The  muiik  is  as  a  rule  iUiterate,  but 
reading  is  not  everything.  He  thinks  and  observes,  doing  these 
things  often  no  less  successfully  than  his  cultured  teacheps. 
The  muiik  notes  the  technical  changes  and  improvements 
rendered  possible  by  scientific  progress ;  he  has  a  word  mth 
an  official,  an  ofiicer,  a  merchant,  a  commercial  traveller ; 
he  hears  what  is  going  on  in  '*  Piter  "  (St.  Petersburg)  ;  some- 
times he  reads,  and  passes  on  the  result  to  his  fellows.  Ex- 
villagers  return  to  see  him  from  the  town ;  as  workman  and 
as  soldier  he  makes  the  acquaintance  of  a  wider  world ;  he 
has  personal  experience  of  the  arbitrariness  of  officials  and  the 
indifference  of  popes ;  he  experiences  hunger  and  suffering, 
and  again  suffering  and  hunger — ^he  becomes  oppositional 
and  revolutionary. 


When,  therefore,  at  the  beginnmg  of  the  seventies  the 
members  of  the  intelUgentsia  originated  the  movement  "  to- 
wards the  people,"  among  whom  they  lived  as  teachers,  waters, 
workmen,  etc.,  and  when  they  began  their  practical  propa- 
ganda of  enlightenment,  they  found  the  soil  prepared.  It 
is  an  error  to  assert  that  the  stimulating  activities  of  these 
narodniki  had  no  effect. 

Thus  the  Russian  muiik,  no  less  than  the  intellectual,  had 
his  crisis  to  traverse  ;  and  in  the  case  of  the  peasant  it  was 
natural  that  this  crisis  should  manifest  itself  chiefly  in  the 
domain  of  reUgion.  The  oppositional  influence  of  the  raskol 
has  never  ceased,  but  of  late  there  has  been  superadded  the 
influence  of  European  Protestantism,  which  has  begun  to 
affect  large  masses  of  the  peasantry.  During  the  sixties 
stundism  became  diffused  in  the  south  ;  during  the  seventies 
came  stundobantism  (now  neo-stundism)  ;  other  and  analogous 
religious  movements  arose  among  the  common  people.  In 
St.  Petersburg.  Lord  Radstock  and  above  all  Paskov  secured 
adherents.  The  reUgious  aims  of  Tolstoi  gathered  all  these 
tendencies  to  a  single  focus  as  it  were,  and  for  Tolstoi  as 
for  so  many  others  the  muiik  was  teacher. 

Thus  did  the  reUgious  rationaUsm  of  the  mu2ik  take  its 
place  beside  the  positivism  and  nihilism  of  the  intelUgentsia. 
In  his  novel  Pavel  Rudenko,  the  Stundist,  Stepniak  (KravCinskii) 
gives  an  accurate  picture  of  this  association,  describing  the  way 
in  which  the  beUeving  stundist  mu^ik  makes  common  cause 
with  the  revolutionary  student. 

§  30. 

IN  the    poUtical    field,  during  the  reign  of    Alexander  II. 
progressively  minded  persons  aimed   at   the   inauguration 
of  a  constitution. 

This  idea  was  in  conformity  with  decabrist  tradition,  which 
had  been  vigorously  maintained  by  such  refugee  journaUsts 
as  N.  Turgenev  and  Herzen.  As  we  have  learned,  in  Russia 
as  elsewhere,  revolutionary  political  hopes  were  awakened 
by  the  year  1848,  and  were  not  destroyed  by  subsequent 
reaction.  On  the  contrary,  the  desire  for  popular  representa- 
tion was  stimulated  by  European  example,  for  at  the  end  of  the 
fifties  even  reactionary  Austria  had  to  accept  constitutionaUsm. 
The  net  result  of  1848  was  to  teach  the  Russians  that  not  the 
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French  alone,  but  likewise  the  Prussians  and  Germans  beloved 
of  Nicholas  and  his  successor,  had  effected  a  revolution.  After 
the  liberation  of  the  peasantry,  Russia  and  her  official  heredi- 
tary enemy  Turkey  remained  the  sole  absolutist  countries, 
if  we  except  a  few  insignificant  freaks  like  Mecklenburg. 

In  the  beginning  of  the  sixties  discontent  with  the  internal 
situation  became  apparent  in  all  strata  and  classes  of  the 
population.  The  liberation  of  the  peasantry  aroused  consider- 
able excitement  upon  its  own  account,  and  its  very  incom- 
pleteness served  to  increase  dissatisfaction.  The  mentality  of 
those  who  regarded  as  inadequate  the  comparatively  extensive 
liberties  that  had  been  secured,  is  not  difficult  to  understand. 
The  granting  of  these  liberties  in  all  spheres  of  administration 
stimulated  the  desire  for  larger  freedom. 

It  was  at  the  universities  that  dissatisfaction  first  broke 
out,  the  initial  political  demonstration  of  the  students  occurring 
in  St.  Petersburg  in  i860,  at  the  grave  of  the  actor  Martynov. 
Similar  demonstrations  followed  in  other  universities,  the 
result  being  that  in  the  year  of  liberation  the  university  of 
St.  Petersburg  was  closed.  Most  of  the  dismissed  students 
adopted  revolutionary  views.  Mihailov,  a  man  of  letters, 
was  arrested ;  an  author  named  AvdSev  was  expelled  from 
St.  Petersburg  ;  excitement  grew.  The  first  constitutionalist 
secret  society,  "  Vehkorus'  "  (Great  Russia)  was  founded  in 
1861.  It  had  a  secret  printing  press  and  issued  a  few  leaflets. 
In  1862  came  into  existence  a  secret  society  known  as  "  Zemlja 
i  Volja  "  (Land  and  Freedom,  the  name  adopted  also  by  a 
later  and  better  known  society).  An  Address  to  the  younger 
Generation  had  been  issued  as  early  as  1861.  The  proclama- 
tion Young  Russia  now  appeared,  preaching  revolution  and 
a  socialist  republic.    Cemyievskii  and  Pisarev  were  arrested. 

Unquestionably  this  movement  was  associated  with  the 
preparations  for  the  Polish  rising. 

In  some  of  the  administrative  districts  members  of  the 
nobility  publicly  advocated  the  establishment  of  constitutional 
government,  and  sent  memorials  to  the  tsar  asking  that  the 
zemskii  sobor  should  be  summoned.  The  nobles  of  the  Tver 
district  adopted  this  course  in  1862. 

The  suppression  of  the  Polish  revolt  was  the  prelude  to 
a  declared  reaction,  of  which  Katkov  was  the  chief  leader 
amongst  men  of  culture.  The  Poles  were  deprived  of  their 
constitutionahst  rights;    in  1864  Polish  administration,  pre- 


viously distinct,  was  amalgamated  with  that  of  Russia  ;  simul- 
taneously the  peasants  were  openly  supported  against  the 
Polish  aristocracy.  Reaction  was  intensified  because  many 
Russians  participated  in  the  rising  ;  and  also  because  Herzen, 
influenced  by  the  suggestions  of  Bakunin,  espoused  the  cause 

of  the  Poles. 

Russification  speedily  extended  from  Poland  to  other  non- 
russian  areas,  beginning  in  1869  with  the  Baltic  provinces. 

It  is  true  that  administrative  reforms  were  undertaken, 
but  the  way  in  which  they  were  carried  out  was  soon  influenced 
by  the  spirit  of  reaction.     The  resolute  character  of  the  retro- 
grade movement  was  di^layed  in  1864  by  the  condemnation 
of  Cerny^evskii,  the  most  popular  of  progressive  writers,  who 
was  exiled  to  Siberia.     Pisarev  was  sentenced  to  imprison- 
ment in  a  fortress.     The  secret  society  of  which  Karakozov 
was  a  leading  spirit  was  now  formed,  and  in  1866  took  place 
the  first  attempt  on  the  Ufe  of  Alexander  II.    Whilst  reaction 
became  intense  and  more  deliberate,  opposition  in  its  turn 
became    more    energetic    and  increasingly    revolutionary.     It 
grew  ever  plainer  that  the  tsar  was  infirm  of  purpose,  and  his 
autocratic   inclinations   could   not   long   be   veiled   in   liberal 
phraseology.     In  1869,  Nedaev  the  Bakuninist  was  engaged  in 
anarchistic  plots  which  ended  in  the  assassination  of  one  of 
his  own  comrades,  a  student  named  Ivanov.      Nec^aev  secured 
few    adherents    among    progressive    and  revolutionary  youth 
in  general ;   but  in  the  early  seventies  began  the  propagandist 
activity  of  the  cultural  societies,  the  first  group  under  Caikovskii 
being  exceptionally  well  organised.    The  poUtical  influence  of 
western  Europe  became  yet  more  marked.    The  example  of 
the  Paris  commune,  the  growth  of   socialism  and  anarchism, 
and  the  widespread  agitation  carried  on  with  the  aid  of  clandes- 
tinely imported  Uterature,  exercised   a   stimulating   and   en- 
couraging effect.     An  additional  factor  in  the  movement  was 
the    acquaintanceship    young    Russians    had    obtained    with 
Europe   and    European    universities.      During   the   reign   of 
Alexander  II  attendance  at  western  universities  was  at  first 
permitted  on  a  more  liberal  scale  than  had  been  the  case  under 
Nicholas,  and  young  people  were  not  slow  to  avail  themselves 
of  the  privilege.     Russian  students  of  both  sexes  visited  Zurich 
by  the  hundred.     In  1873  an  order  for  their  recall  was  suddenly 
issued,   and   Russia   was  thereby  peopled   by  large    numbers 
of  persons  belonging  to  the  cultured  opposition.     From  1873 
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onwards  propagandist  activities  were  vigorous  among  the 
peasants  ("  towards  the  people  ") ;  propaganda  among  the 
operatives  dates  from  a  year  earlier. 

It  can  by  no  means  be  said  that  these  efforts  were  guided 
by  a  uniform  spirit.  Individual  groups  (Societies  for  Self- 
Culture  and  Practical  Activity)  consisted  of  adherents  of 
Bakunin,  Herzen,  Lavrov,  and  TkaCev.  The  teachings  of  the 
narodniki,  sociaUsm  and  communism,  liberaUsm  and  anarchism, 
were  frequently  disseminated  by  ifiembers  of  one  and  the 
same  circle. 

From  1874  the  government  openly  attempted  to  suppress 
the  entire  movement.  Hundreds  of  young  men  and  women 
were  imprisoned.  After  a  lengthy  term  of  preliminary  arrest, 
which  would  sometimes  last  for  years,  the  accused  were  tried 
in  batches  ("  the  trial  of  the  fifty,"  "  the  trial  of  the  hundred 
and  ninety-three,"  etc.). 

A  new'revolutionary  party  known  a,  "  Zemlja  i  Volja  " 
was  organised  in  1876.  The  war  with  Turkey  in  1877  increased 
revolutionary  sentiment,  for  the  incapacity  and  corruption 
that  prevailed  Under  the  absolutist  regime  were  continually 
coming  to  hght.  The  bold  deed  of  V6ra  ZasuliC  took  place 
early  in  1878  at  the  very  time  when  the  Russian  army  was 
close  to  Constantinople,  and  this  gave  the  signal  for  open 
war.  The  shooting  of  General  Trepov,  prefect  of  St.  Petersburg, 
had  an  exceptionally  powerful  effect  because  V^ra  ZasuliC  was^: 
tried  by  jury  and  acquitted.  The  shooting  of  Trepov  in 
January  was  followed  in  August  by  Stepniak's  assassination 
of  Mezencev,  chief  of  police. 

In  the  following  year  (1879)  the  Zemlja  i  Volja  was  sub- 
divided into  the  "Narodnaja  Volja"  (people's  will)  consisting 
of  declared  terrorists,  and  into  the  party  which  aimed  at 
socialistic  propaganda  among  peasants  and  operatives,  this 
latter  being  known  as  "Cemyi  Pered^l  "  (black  redistribution 
— of  the  soil,  to  wit).  The  terrorists  were  led  by  the  much 
talked  of  executive  committee  (Ispolnitel'nyi  Komitet) 

Once  again  the  miUtary  and  diplomatic  failures  of  the 
Turkish  war  urged  a  change  of  front  upon  the  absolutist 
government.  The  increase  in  pubUc  demonstrations,  and 
still  more  the  frequency  of  desperate  and  self-sacrificing  attacks 
upon  high  dignitaries  and  upon  the  tsar  himself,  induced  the 
reaction  to  reverse  its  policy.  In  1878  there  began  a  series 
of  arbitrary  and   repressive   measures.    Administrative   exile 


was  increasingly  frequent;  courts  martial  were  established 
in  various  districts  ;  the  entire  population  of  the  towns  was 
subjected  to  supervision,  concierges  being  made  tools  of  the 
police ;  the  governors  were  given  extraordinary  powers, 
and  at  length  special  governors-general  were  appointed  with 
dictatorial-  authority.  On  November  2,  1879,  the  tsar  issued 
an  appeal  to  all  classes  to  co-operate  in  the  struggle  against 
the  terrorists,  but  in  vain.  With  the  appointment  of  Loris- 
MeUkov  as  minister  for  home  affairs  (1880)  there  ensued  a 
mitigation  of  the  anti-revolutionary  repressive  measures, 
the  Nicolaitan  third  section  being  abolished,  the  censorship 
rendered  less  severe,  and  so  on.  In  addition  Loris-Melikov 
designed  the  introduction  of  positive  reforms  in  favour  of  the 
peasantry,   and  hoped  to  reform  the  administration,  but  it 

was  too  late. 

On  March  9,  1881,  in  a  ukase  to  the  minister  for  home 
affairs,  the  tsar  approved  what  was  known  as  the  constituv 
tion  of  Count  Loris-Melikov.  The  promulgation  was  post- 
poned until  the  twelfth.  When  tidings  of  a  new  conspiracy 
reached  him  he  ordered  that  on  the  following  day  (March  13th), 
the  ukase  should  be  published  in  the  official  gazette.  On 
the  13th  the  "  tsar  liberator "  was  blown  up  by  the  bomb 
thrown  by  the  peasant's  son  Rysakov  at  the  very  time  when 
Loris-Melikov's  proposal  was  handed  in  to  the  state  printing 

office.  .     '^'^■^ 

It  is  beyond  dispute  that  Loris-Melikov  had  no  idea  of 
granting  a  constitution.  His  "dictatorship  of  the  heart" 
amounted  merely  to  the  legal  regulation  of  repressive  measures, 
with  an  attempt  to  strengthen  absolutism  by  reforming  and 
cleansing  the  bureaucracy.  ''Preparatory  committees  "  were 
to  investigate  the  respective  departments  of  the  administra- 
tion, and  to  draft  proposals  which  would  be  submitted  to  a 
"general  committee."  Various  members  of  the  preparatory 
committee  would  be  nominated  by  the  tsar  to  the  general 
committee,  which  would  contain  also  delegates  from  the 
zemstvos  and  the  larger  towns  (St.  Petersburg  and  Moscow  were 
to  have  two  members  each),  and  a  few  persons  nominated 
from  the  administrative  districts  where  there  were  no 
zemstvos.  The  general  committee  was  to  sit  for  no  more 
than  a  specified  period,  and  was  to  have  deUberatiye  powers 
only.  After  being  passed  by  the  general  committee,  the 
proposals  were  finally  to  be  submitted  to  the  council  of  state. 
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This  can  in  no  sense  be  regarded  as  a  constitution.  It 
was  a  conservative  concession  to  the  moderate  supporters  of 
the  existing  system.  A  similar  scheme  had  been  drafted  by 
Count  Value V  as  far  back  as  1863,  elaborated  in  1866  by  Grand 
Duke  Const antine  Nikolaievid,  rediscussed  in  the  beginning 
of  1880  by  the  tsar  and  some  of  his  advisers,  and  theli  rejected. 
It  was  the  doom  of  Alexander  that  he  should  fail  to  make 
the  concessions  whose  necessity  he  had  recognised  on  ascending 
the  throne. 

§  31- 

AT  the  opening  of  his  reign,  Alexander  III  ordered  that  his 
father's  intentions  should  be  carried  out  unchanged,  and 
that  Loris-Melikov's  constitution  should  be  adopted.  Speedily, 
however,  he  rescinded  this  resolution,  and  reactionary  oppres- 
sion became  dominant  in  all  departments.  This  reaction  took 
the  form  of  exacting  revenge  for  the  murder  of  Alexander  II, 
and  it  became  known  as  the  white  terror. 

Even  the  most  rigid  of  legitimists  must  admit  that  im- 
mediately  after  the  death  of  Alexander  II  the  revolutionary 
executive  committee  issued  a  formal  despatch  to  the  tsar, 
admirably  written,  indicating  that  the  granting  of  a  constitu- 
tion was  the  only  means  by  which  Russia  could  be  tranq^uiUised. 
As  if  in  answer,  on  March  i8th  a  "  council  of  deputies  "  was 
created  to  collaborate  with  the  prefect  of  St.  Petersburg.  This 
body,  which  had  but  a  short  life,  was  popularly  known  as  the 
"  rams'  parliament,"  for  the  prefect  of  St.  Petersburg  was 
named  Baranov,  and  baran  is  the  Russian  for  ram.  "  Restrict 
education  "  was  the  tsar's  formal  command  to  the  minister 
for  education. 

The  manifesto  in  which  Alexander  promised  to  maintain 
and  to  strengthen  the  autocracy  entrusted  him  by  God,  was 
described  by  Katkov  as  "  the  heavenly  manna  .  .  .  which 
restores  to  Russia  the  Russian  autocratic  tsar,  empowered  by 
God  and  responsible  to  God  alone."'    In  this  spirit  the  adminis- 

I  The  Christian  and  legitimist  zeal  of  the  new  tsar's  immediate  advisers 
is  sufficiently  indicated  by  the  fact  that  Pob^donoscev  and  his  friends  founded 
a  secret  anti-revolutionary  '/  Holy  Retinue  "  (known  also  as  the  "  Voluntary 
Protectors  "),  aiming  at  the  destruction  of  the  enemies  to  the  throne  by  all 
possible  means,  including  murder.  Towards  the  end  of  1882,  these  Jesuits 
of  absolutism  entered  into  relationships  with  the  executive  committee  of  the 
Narodnaja  Volja  (the  negotiations  were  conducted  by  Lavrov,  Mihailovskii, 


tration  was  now  centralised  in  such  a  way  as  to  increase  the  j 

strength  of  autocracy.  ,    ,.  ^  ^      ^i. 

The  election  of  justices  of  the  peace  was  abohshed  ;    the 
competence  of  the  jurors'  courts  was  reduced  ;    the  zemstvos 
were  placed  under  the  supervision  of  the  zemskie  naM'mki ' 
(provincial  authorities)   and  were  aristocratised.     Urban  ad- 
ministration underwent  similar  modifications. 

In  August  1881  the  police  absolutism  which  had  been 
introduced  under  Alexander  II  was  strengthened  and  system- 
atised  by  the  regulation  *' concerning  measures  to  protect 
civil  order  and  to  secure  social  tranquillity."  This  protec- 
tion (ohrana)  was  of  two  kinds,  an  "  augmented "  and  an 
"extraordinary,"  the  former  being  introduced  for  a  year 
and  the  latter  for  six  months.  The  minister  for  home  affairs 
could,  however,  get  the  ministerial  committee  to  prolong  both 
varieties,  and  in  actual  fact  Russia  has  remained  under  this 
"  exceptional  "  regime  since  1881. 

Administrative  repression  was  deUberately  supported  by 
the  restriction  of  education  which  was  desired  by  the  tsar. 
Pob^donoscev  came  to  reinforce  the  endeavours  of  Katkov  ; 
and  Pob^doncscev,  whose  influence  at  court  lasted  until  the 
close  of  the  year  1905,  did  his  utmost  to  enforce  caesaropapism 
against  the  revolution.  He  had  been  tutor  to  Alexander  III 
(who  himself  acted  as  tutor  to  Nicholas  II),  and  it  was  the 
spirit  of  Pobedonoscev,  chief  procurator  of  the  holy  synod, 
that  characterised  the  mental  tendencies  of  the  reaction. 

He  was  the  spiritual  father  of  the  church  schools  established 
in  1884.  In  the  same  year,  owing  to  the  continuous  de- 
nunciations of  Katkov,  the  universities  were  furnished  witli 
new  statutes,  reducing  scientific  studies  to  a  minimum  and 
practically  suppressing  the  teaching  of  philosophy  and 
sociology.  The  only  permissible  lectures  on  philosophy 
must  relate  to  the  doctrines  of  Plato,  Aristotle,  and  their 
predecessors!  Progressive  professors  were  dismissed,  to  be 
replaced  by  persons  whose  views  were  agreeable  to  the  govern- 
ment, and  the  wearing  of  uniform  was  reintroduced  for  the 

and  others),  desiring  to  learn  its  strength  and  the  names  of  its  leaders.  But 
in  December  1882.  Count  Tolstoi,  being  appointed  minister  for  home  affairs, 
put  an  end  to  these  activities,  for  in  his  view  the  Holy  Retinue  was  itself  revolu- 
tionary, and  was  a  nuisance  to  the  poUce.  It  seems  that  these  reactionaries 
were  the  founders  of  the  periodical  "  Volnoe  Slovo  "  (Free  Word)  which  was 
published  abroad  to  play  the  part  of  agent  provocateur.  For  a  time  Drago- 
manov  acted  as  editor  of  this  paper,  not  reaUsing  its  true  character. 
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students.  Nevertheless,  in  1888,  a  university  was  founded 
at  Tomsk  in  Siberia. 

The  middle  schools  were  closely  supervised.  During  the 
reign  of  Alexander  II  the  reaction  had  already  begun  to  work 
its  will  in  this  domain.  Count  Tolstoi,  in  1865  chief  procu- 
rator of  the  holy  synod,  and  minister  for  education  from  1866 
to  1880,  carried  out  his  celebrated  classicist  reform,  which 
was  enforced  from  1871  to  1893.  He  declared  war  on  the 
modern  schools,  and  the  old  endeavour  to  play  off  classicism 
against  the  spirit  of  revolt  was  renewed.  Schools  for  girls 
likewise  suffered,  for  Count  Pahlen.  a  reactionary,  had  discovered 
as  early  as  1874  that  revolutionary  propaganda  was  carried 
on  mainly  by  women.  A  forcible  argument  had  been  furnished 
to  the  reactionaries  by  Sophie  Perovskaja's  participation  in 
the  assassination  of  the  tsar.  A  few  commercial  and  industrial 
schools  were  founded  for  practical  instruction. 

Struggle  furnished  the  philosophical  foundations  for  pro- 
gressive and  Uberal  efforts,  and  for  conservatives  and  re- 
actionaries nihilism  ever  remained  the  enfant  terrible.  To 
give  the  government  a  freer  hand  in  this  contest,  a  few  con- 
cessions were  made  in  other  fields.  It  was  characteristic 
that  during  the  era  of  PobSdonoscev  the  raskolniki  were  treated 
with  more  toleration,  and  from  1884  onwards  their  cult  was 
officially  sanctioned.  On  the  other  hand,  extreme  intolerance 
was  displayed  towards  Jews  and  CathoUcs. 

Russification  continued  in  the  frontier  territories,  whilst 
army  and  civil  administration  were  energetically  nationaUsed.' 

I  At  the  close  of  the  reign  of  Alexander  II,  the  percentage  of  Germans 

in  the  various  departments  was  as  follows : — 

Percent. 

Civil  Service  . .  . .  . ,         . .  . .         . .  32 

High  Military  Command 41 

Imperial  Council      . .         . .         . .         • .         . .         . .  36 

Senate  . .         . .         . .         . .         33 

Ministry  for  Foreign  Affairs  . .  . .  . .  . .  57 

Ministry  for  Home  Affain  . .         . .         . .         . .  27 

Ministry  for  Public  Instmctioo 28 

Ministry  for  Finance..         ..  27   ' 

Ministry  for  the  Domains     . .  34 

Ministry  for  Ways  and  Communications 34 

Imperial  Audit  Office  . . 18 

Ministry  for  Marine  . .         . .         . «         . .         . .         .  •  39 

Ministry  for  War        . .  . .  . .  . .         . .         . .  46 

Ministry  for  the  Imperial  Court  ) 

Imperial  Aides-de-Camp  )  *  *         *  *         * '         "  '^ 

Post  and  Telegraphs. .         . .         ^ .  62 

At  this  time  the  percentage  of  Gerraftns  among  the  general  popuUtion  was  ri. 
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During  the  years  1881  to  1883  numerous  antijewish 
pogroms  occurred  in  the  south. 

In  the  reign  of  Alexander  III,  revolutionaries  were  treated 
with  ruthless  cruelty.  Executions,  it  is  true,  were  com- 
paratively infrequent,  numbering  no  more  that  twenty-six 
during  the  thirteen  years  Alexander  was  on  the  throne,  but 
the  treatment  of  prisoners  and  exiles  was  positively  inhuman. 
In  1884,  the  fortress  of  Schliisselburg  was  devoted  to  the 
punishment  of  the  gravest  political  offences,  and  what  went 
on  within  its  walls  has  become  known  through  numerous 
reports.  The  reinstated  rod  became  a  favourite  instrument 
o^  justice.  PoUtical  prisoners  and  Siberian  exiles  were 
abominably  treated,  all  their  natural  human  feehngs  being 
unsparingly  outraged.  In  1888  whole  sections  were  simul- 
taneously ill-used ;  in  Yakutsk,  in  1889,  the  martyred  exiles 
offered  active  resistance  and  appealed  to  the  veto  of  Europe, 
whereby  the  horrors  were  somewhat  mitigated.  . 

The  revolutionaries  carried  a  few  plots  to  a  successful 
conclusion  and  made  two  attempts  on  the  Ufe  of  the  tsar. 
On  the  whole  during  the  reign  of  Alexander  III  pohtical  de- 
pression and  stagnation  were  conspicuous,  not  only  in  Russia, 
but  also  among  the  revolutionary  parties  working  on  Russia 
from  abroad.  The  same  statement  applies  to  the  Narodnaja 
Volja  The  revolutionaries  had  become  disheartened ;  many 
of  them  were  abandoning  the  principles  of  terronsm  and 
nihiUsm,  and  were  experiencing  an  extensive  reaction  on  their 
own  account.  The  influence  of  Dostoevskii  was  mcreasmgly 
felt  in  this  direction,  whilst  Tolstoi's  preaching  against  the 
use  of  violence  was  beginning  to  exercise  considerable  effect. 
The  intelUgentsia  was  devoting  itself  to  the  consideration  of 
reUgious  questions,  and  was  to  a  large  extent  inclining  towards 
the  adoption  of  an  extremely  nebulous  ethical  anarchism. 

Still  weaker  during  this  epoch  were  the  liberal  secret  orgam- 
sations.^ 

I  From  1861  there  existed  in  Russia  and  abroad  secret  ^^^^^^  ^f;;^i^^^^^^ 
which  maintained  the  decabrist  tradition  in  their  demand  for  »  constatution 
but  these  secret  organisations  were  of  an  entirely  different  ^^^^^f^^l^^^^^ 
revolutionary  secret  societies.  They  had  no  propaganda  ^°^^^  ."'^^^V^^^jf^ 
and  displayed  Uttle  power  of  attraction.  Not  unta  1878  ^^^  1879  d^d  the 
liberals  attempt  to  g^  into  touch  with  the  '^volutionaries  but  negotia^o^^^ 
proved  fruitless.  A  few  secret  societies  were  organised  <i^"^g  f  ^Jf.^^ 
Melikov  era.  but  remained  without  influence.  Better  known  ^«  ^«  f^^^^*J!! 
Liga.  and  the  Union  of  Zemstvos  and  for  Sel^Government^  The  penod^cal 
"  Volnoe  Slovo."  edited  during  and  after  1883  by  Dragomanov,  has  been  generally 
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During  this  «poch  of  reaction,  which  was  likewise  an  epoch 
of  internal  transformation,  the  revolutionaries  seemed  paralysed. 
For  years  after  1884  they  did  practically  nothing.  Typical 
of  this  crisis  was  the  conduct  of  the  revolutionary  leader 
Tihomirov,  who  went  over  into  Katkov's  camp.  The  spread 
of  Marxist  ideas  contributed  to  the  paralysis  of  the  terrorist 
movement.  As  early  as  1878  Stepniak,  the  man  who  had 
stabbed  Mezencev,  wrote  :  "  We  are  not  fighting  the  state 
but  the  bourgeoisie."  In  1883  the  first  party  of  declared 
Marxists  was  founded,  under  the  name  Liberation  of  Labour. 
Provisionally  established  in  Geneva,  it  remained  in  close  touch 
with  the  intelligentsia  and  the  working  classes  of  Russia. 

The  whole  of  cultured  Russia  was  occupied  during  the 
eighties  and  has  been  occupied  to  the  present  day  in  con- 
sidering the  problems  forced  upon  the  attention  by  Marxism. 
Above  all  were  people  interested  in  the  dispute  between  the 
riarodniki  and  the  Marxists  concerning  the  economic  and 
capitaUstic  development  of  Russia.  It  is  incontestable  that 
Russian  revisionism  (Struve)  developed  under  the  influence 
of  the  narodniki.  A  return  from  materialism  to  philosophic 
idealism  was  associated  with  the  growth  of  revisionism. 
*'  Ideahsm,"  was  the  cry  heard  on  all  sides,  "  ideaUsm  versus 
materialism  I  " 

This  appeal  came  not  only  from  the  revisionists,  but  from 
the  jurists  as  well  (Novgorodcev) ,  and  above  all  from  the 
advocates  of  that  literary  idealism,  of  that  mystical  reUgious 
movement  which  during  recent  years  has  been  associated 
with  the  teachings  of  Dostoevskii  and  of  the  philosopher 
Solov'ev.  A  peculiar  position  in  this  connection  is  occupied 
by  Leont'ev,  the  theocrat,  a  man  of  original  mind. 

The  development  of  the  poet  Cehov  was  characteristic 
of  the  political  and  social  fatigue  that  prevaUed  during  the 
reign  of  Alexander  III.  He  ushered  in  the  Uterary  decadence, 
the  movement  known  as  neoidealism  or  neoromanticism. 
Merezkovskii  and  Volynskii  may  be  mentioned  as  rcpresenta 
lives  of  this  school,  the  former  as  poet  and  essayist,  and  the 
latter  as  critic. 

regarded  as  the  organ  of  these  associations,  but  it  is  more  probable  that  it  served 
the  aims  of  the  before-mentioned  reactionary  group  Holy  Retinue.  The  lead- 
ing point  in  the  Union  of  Zemstvos  and  for  Self-Government  was  the  demand 
lor  a  national  duma  (elected  from  the  whole  empire  by  universal  suffrage)  and 
a  zemstvo  duma.  The  latter  was  to  be  the  organ  of  local  self-government, 
the  former  the  organ  of  centralisation. 


Similar  was  the  theological  trend  towards  a  "  new 
learned  monasticism,"  initiated  by  Dostoevskii  and  Ivan 
Aksakov.  The  writers  of  this  school  desired  that  the  church 
should  be  liberated  from  the  state  in  the  interest  of  religion. 

§  32. 

THE  champions  of  reaction  did  not  fail  to  recognise  that 
the  economic  and  financial  regeneration  of  Russia  was 
essential.  Economic  reform  was  to  sustain  and  justify  re- 
action. Tsar  Alexander  III  led  a  far  simpler  life  than  his 
predecessors.  Himself  thrifty,  he  did  not  hesitate  to  check 
the  extravagance  of  his  relatives. 

To  restore  order  to  the  national  finances,  the  ministers 
Bunge,  Vysnegradskii,  and  Witte  increased  the  revenue  by 
enhanced  taxation  and  higher  protective  duties,  and  were 
able  to  overcome  the  deficit;  although  large  sums  were  needed 
for  the  nationalisation  of  the  railways.  After  the  accession 
of  Nicholas  II,  during  the  years  1895  to  1897,  a  large  gold 
reserve  having  been  accumulated,  the  gold  standard  was 
introduced. 

Theocratic  Russia,  though  spiritually  exclusive,  had  to 
attract  foreign  and  unchristian  capital  to  the  country.  The 
reactionary  tsar,  nolens  volens  and  despite  the  protective 
tariff  system,  had  to  pursue  a  Europeanising  foreign  poUcy. 
Owing  to  the  ill  success  of  the  Turkish  war  conducted  "by 
Alexander  II,  his  son  was  estranged  from  England  and 
Germany.  As  we  now  know,  after  the  Berlin  congress  Bismarck  .' 
was  quite  erroneously  regarded  as  the  hereditary  enemy  ("  the 
way  to  Constantinople  is  through  the  Brandenburg  Gate  "). 
The  tariff  war  with  Germany  initiated  in  1891  came  to  a  speedy 
close  in  the  autumn  of  1893  with  the  suspension  of  the  auto- 
nomous Russian  tariff,  and  in  January  1894  a  most-favoured- 
nation treaty  was  concluded  in  Berlin.  But  .with  France 
Russia  entered  into  an  aUiance,  tsarist  absolutism  becoming  . 
leagued  with  the  French  repubhc,  for  in  1892  the  Parisian 
bourse  had  extended  its  aegis  over  Russian  paper. 

Economic  poUcy  is  apt  to  lead  Russian  diplomacy  into 
difficulties.  Since  Germany  is  Russia's  immediate  neighbour, 
it  is  Germany  that  can  supply  Russia  most  freely  and  can  buy 
from  her  most  extensively.  In  ,  actual  fact  Russia's  trade 
with  Germany  is  the  largest ;    next  comes  England ;    China 
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and  the  United  States  do  more  business  with  Russia  than 
does  France.  The  political  factor  is  of  great  importance 
in  international  relationships. 

Russia  is  still  a  predominantly  agricultural  country,  with  a 
mainly  rural  population,  although  of  late  the  growth  of  the 
towns  and  of  manufacturing  industry  has  been  comparatively 

rapid.* 

Under  Alexander  III  and  his  successor  the  peasants  were 
granted  certain  concessions.  From  1883  onwards  the  poll 
tax  was  aboUshed  by  progressive  stages  (in  Siberia  not  until 
1899).  But  during  the  reign  of  Alexander  III  there  was  a  great 
increase  in  indirect  taxation.  The  Peasants'  Bank  founded 
in  1882  helped  the  peasants  to  acquire  land,  but  the  Nobles' 
Bank  was  of  still  greater  assistance  to  the  nobiUty.  After 
the  liberation  a  severe  crisis  affected  the  noble  landowners. 
but  the  trouble  had  in  truth  begun  before  1861,  for  about 
two-thirds  of  the  owners  of  serfs  were  heavily  indebted. 

During  the  reign  of  Alexander  III  financial  support  and 
strengthening  of  the  nobiUty  became  a  deUberate  policy.  In 
1883.  in  opposition  to  previous  law  and  custom,  a  new  law 
was  promulgated  concerning  estates  where  the  succession 
had  failed.  In  future  these  estates  were  to  accrue  to  the 
corporation  of  the  nobiUty  instead  of  to  the  state.  The 
Nobles'  Bank  was  founded  in  1885.  its  aim  being,  as  explained 
in  its  charter,  to  secure  for  the  nobiUty  the  leading  position 
in  army,  local  administration,  and  judiciary,  so  that  the  ex- 
ample of  the  nobles  might  diffuse  rules  of  faith  and  loyalty 
and  estabUsh  sound   principles  of  national  culture. 

In  this  spirit  and  with  this  aim  financial  privileges  were 
continually  being  granted  to  the  n6biUty,  and  it  was  in  this 
spirit  that  the  reforms  of  the  period  were  conceived ;  but  the 


Year. 
1724 
1784 
1796 
l8l2 

1835 

1851 

1878 

1890 

1897 


PeRCoUMof 

TowndwdlBs. 

30 
31 
4-1 

4-4 

5-8 

7-8 
9*3 

12*8 

1325 


Round  Total  of 

uiban  Popolatioo. 

300,000 

800,000 

1,300,000 

1,600,000 

3,000,000 

3.500,000 

6,000,000 

13,900.000 

17,100,000 


Between  1724  and  1897  the  urban  population  increased  fifty-onefold  and  the 
rural  population  eightfold.  In  France  the  urban  population  comprises  nearly 
41  per  cent,  and  ia  England  more  than  75  per  cent,  of  the  total. 


government  and  the  tsars,  despite  the  best  wiU  in  the  world, 
could  do  Uttle  to  help  the  nobles.* 

Little,  too,  could  be  done  to  help  the  peasant,  whose  land 
hunger  remains  intense,  and  whose  land  is  no  less  gravely 
burdened  with  debt  than  that  of  the  great  landowners. 

.The  size  of  the  peasant  farm  has  been  reduced  through 
increase  in  population.  The  mean  landholding  per  head  of 
the  male  peasant  population  was  in  i860,  48  desjatinas ; 
in  1880,  3.5  desjatinas ;    and  in  1900,  26  desjatinas. 

Wliilst  land  hunger  has  thus  continually  increased,  since 
the  Uberation  the  price  of  land  has  more  than  doubled.  The 
average  price  per  desjatina  of  land  was : 


I 868-1 877 
1878-1887 
1888-1897 


1 9*  I  roubles 
265       „ 

425       .. 


It  is  by  no  means  easy  to  appraise  the  actual  position  of  the 
peasantry  in  respect  of  landowner  ship  in  various  regions  to- 
day. But  if  we  remember  that  on  the  average  a  peasant  family 
requires  1224  desjatinas  for  a  satisfactory  UveUhood,  it  is  v 
evident  that  about  three-fourths  of  the  peasant  famiUes  have 
insufficient  land. 

The  land  hunger  of  the  Russian  peasantry  gives  rise  to 
a  need  for  food  which  is  chronic,  with  acute  exacerbations. 
This  is  illustrated  by  the  foUowing  data  :  707  per  cent  of  the 
peasants  secure  less  from  the  land  than  would  suffice  for  a 
decent  existence ;  20*4  per  cent  can  feed  themselves  but 
cannot  feed  their  stock  ;  only  8*9  per  cent  can  buy  anything 
more  that  the  bare  necessaries  of  daily  consumption.  Accord- 
ing to  trustworthy  reports,  in  the  south,  upon  the  fruitful 
black  earth,  after  aU  taxes  have  been  paid  by  a  Russian  family 
consisting-  of  five  persons,  no  more  than  eighty-two  roubles 
remain  for  the  entire  year's  subsistence. 

The  agrarian  committee  appointed  by  Witte  in  1903  reported 
as  foUows  :  "  When  the  harvest  is  normal,  the  amount  of 
nutriment  obtainable  by  the  peasant  is,  on  the  average,  30 
per  cent  below  the  minimum  physiologically  requisite  to 
maintain  the  strength  of  an  adult  worker  on  the  land." 

«  Between  1863  and  1892  the  landowners,  chiefly  noble  landowners,  lost 
about  twenty-five  million  desjatinas  of  land.  To-day  the  total  loss  consider- 
ably exceeds  forty  miUions.  Since  the  liberation,  land  has  been  bought  freely 
by  well-to-do  peasants,  by  merchants,  and  by  the  towns. 
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The  annual  yield  per  head  is— 

Cereals— in  Russia,  246  kilos,  in  Germany,  316  kilos. 
Pototoes  „        131    ..  '•  ^^^    " 

In  Russia,  when  the  need  for  food  becomes  acute,  conditions 
prevail  which  were  famiUar  enough  in  Europe  during  the 
middle  ages  and  in  the  days  of  classical  antiquity,  but  which 
are  now  known  only  in  such  countries  as  India.  In  western 
Europe,  acute  famine  has  long  been  a  thing  of  the  past.  And 
yet  hungry  Russia  has  to  export  grain  ! 

The  great  famines  of  1891  and  1892  are  of  recent  memory; 
in  the  latter  year  cholera  was  epidemic. 

During  the  sixties  the  state  disbursed  797.000  roubles 
per  annum  for  the  support  of  the  poverty-stricken  population. 
Between  1870  and  1880  the  average  annual  payments  on  this 
account  were  1,780.000  roubles.  Between  1881  and  1890 
the  figure  was  lower,  for  the  harvests  were  good,  and  the  area 
under  cultivation  was  comparatively  large  ;  during  this  period 
the  disbursements  averaged  about  1,000.000  roubles  per  annum. 
But  from  1891  to  1900  the  annual  cost  increased  to  19,100.000 
roubles.  During  the  years  1901  to  1905,  owing  to  the  failure 
of  the  crops  the  total  disbursements  were  118,057,000  roubles  ; 
whilst  in  the  single  year  1906  the  expenditure  under  this  head 
amounted  to  150.000,000  roubles. 

During  the  sixties,  governmental  help  was  requisite  in 
eight  administrative  districts  ;  during  the  seventies  in  fifteen  ; 
during  the  eighties  in  twenty-five;  during  the  nineties  in 
twenty-nine;     and    during    the    years    following    1900    in 

thirty-one. 

These  data  are  all  the  more  alanning  seeing  that  the  yield 
of  the  soil  has  permanently  increased  since  1861.  although 
Russian  agriculture  lags  far  behind  that  of  European  countries.' 

During  the  years  of  famine,  Alexander  Ill's  government 
was  able  to  display  all  the  strength  of  its  compassion.  The 
autocrat's  uneasy  conscience  actually  led  him  to  look  askance 
at  and  to  interfere  with  the  philanthropic  projects  of  the 
cultured  and* welf-to-do  classes.  The  movement  "towards  the 
people  "  was  never  regarded  with  favour  ! 

I  Cattle  breeding,  too.  is  relatively  on  the  down  grade.  The  head  of  cattle 
per  hundred  inhabitants  numbered  372  in  1880.  33  in  1906.  30  in  1909.  SUtis- 
tics  further  show  that  the  weight  of  the  stock  has  dechned.  and  more  par- 
ticularly that  there  is  a  reduced  yield  of  mUk.  (It  should  be  noted  that  the 
decline  in  cattle  breeding  leads  to  the  soU  being  less  cfl&cicntly  manured  I) 
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A  further  evidence  of  land  hunger  is  afforded  by  the 
increasing  migration  of  peasants  to  Siberia.' 

It  need  hardly  be  said  that  land  hunger  is  not  the  sole 
explanation  of  chronic  and  acute  famine.  In  certain  regions 
there  is  a  positive  superfluity  of  land.  I  am  not  thinking 
here  of  the  districts  inhabited  by  nomads  and  semi-nomads, 
but  refer  to  such  areas  as  those  in  northern  Caucasia,  where 
the  average  farm  often  exceeds  20  desjatinas  in  extent.  Yet 
here  also,  just  as  in  Siberia  and  in  all  parts  of  Russia  with 
the  exception  of  the  northern  regions,  the  peasant  complains 
of  land  hunger.  There  are  numerous  contributory  causes 
of  chronic  famine,  and  among  these  it  is  necessary  to  refer 
to  the  backward  state  of  Russian  agriculture. 

According  to  comparative  statistics  pubUshed  in  1907 
by  the  Russian  ministry  for  finance,  the  yield  of  wheat  per 
desjatina  is  in  Russia  42  poods,  in  Italy  50,  in  North  America 
60,  in  Austria  75,  in  Hungary  yy,  in  France  78,  in  Germany 
120,  and  in  England  137.  • 

It  must  not  be  supposed  that  the  peasant  is  solely  responsible 
for  the  defective  returns  from  Russian  soil ;  general  conditions, 
remoteness  of  the  cultivated  areas  from  the  peasants'  dwellings, 
and  similar  causes,  are  contributo:y.  But  it  remains  true 
that  the  peasant's  lack  of  culture  and  capacity  for  work,  to- 
gether with  the  backward  state  of  civiUsation  in  general, 
are,  in  conjunction  with  the  unjust  distribution  of  land,  the 
principal  causes  of  the  agrarian  crisis. 

Since  the  Uberation,  the  development  of  manufacturing 
industry  has  been  comparatively  vigorous.  The  growth  of 
manufacture  was,  indeed,  a  contributory  cause  of  the  liberation  ; 
but,  conversely,  the  enfranchisement  of  the  peasants  promoted 
the  growth  of  industry  and  commerce. 

Enfranchised  peasants  flocked  to  the  towns  and  crowded 
into  the  factories,  which  before  long  assumed  a  European 
and  even  an  American  character.  Wages  are  decided  by  free 
contract ;  modern  machinery  is  employed ;  with  the  aid 
of  foreign  capital,  great  industry  and  capitalistic  enterprise 

»  Between  1885  and  1896,  the  emigrants  to  Siberia  numbered  912,000 ; 
they  numbered  1,387.532  between  1897  and  1906  ;  from  that  year  down  to  1913 
they  numbered  about  two  and  a  half  millions.  There  have  also  been  extensive 
migrations  to  Caucasia  and  to  Central  Asia.  Emigration  to  the  west  (America) 
remains  inconsiderable,  but  began  about  1891.  Jewish  emigration  has  been 
extensive,  more  than  one  million  Jews  having  left  Russia  between  1899  and 
1906. 
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develop.  Old  Russia  is  being  economically  and  socially  trans- 
fonned,  the  former  class  divisions  being  replaced  by  the  new 
segregation  into  a  class  of  capitalists  and  a  class  of  operatives. 
Contemporaneously  there  has  occurred  a  transformation  of 
commerce,  and  since  the  beginning  of  the  sixties  the  locomotive 
V  and  the  steamboat  have  facilitated  the  export  of  grain  to  Europe. 

So  rapid  was  the  evolution  of  Russian  industry,  so  prompt 
the  adoption  of  capitalistic  methods  of  production,  that  no 
long  time  elapsed  before  the  labour  problem  was  superadded 
to  the  peasant  problem.  Philosophical  historians  and  other 
writers  could  not  fail  to  discern  the  mighty  changes  which 
the  growth  of  large-scale  manufacture  was  effecting.  Hence 
arose  the  socialistic  and  semi-sociahstic  theories  of  the  narod- 
niki  and  the  early  Russian  sociahsts,  who  hoped  to  save  agri- 
cultural Russia  and  the  Russia  of  home  industries  from  the 
onslaughts  of  hungry  foreign  capital. 

The  position  of  Russian  operatives  is  far  worse  than  that 
of "  the  same  class  in  Europe,  Labour  protection  laws  are  com- 
paratively inadequate,  and  social  legislation  is  less  efficient. 
Flerovskii's  book,  The  Condition  of  the  Working  Class  in  Russia, 
pubUshed  in  1869,  though  based  upon  imperfect  statistical 
evidence,  gave  an  accurate  picture  of  the  unhappy  condition 
of  the  peasants  and  workers.  Since  then,  more  trustworthy 
data  have  become  available.  We  know  that  in  Russian 
factories  accidents  are  far  commoner  than  in  the  west,  the 
percentage  in  some  estabUshments  being  as  high  as  22. 
The  popular  poetry  of  the  working  classes  has  long  been  con- 
cerned with  these  lamentable  conditions.* 

>  No  accurate  statistics  regarding  the  numbers  of  Russian  operatives  are 
at  present  available,  but  the  following  figures  inay  be  considered  approximately 
correct. 


Year. 

Factory  Hands  in  Establish- 
meats  subject  to  Inspectioo. 

Minen. 

Totals. 

1900 

a 

t,6i8.ooo 

716,000 

2.334.000 

1901 

1,617.000 

683.000 

2.300.000 

1902 

1,624,000 

627,000 

2,251.000 

1903 

1,684.000 

610,000 

2,294,000 

X904 

1,660,000 

599,000 

2,259,000 

1905 

1.685.000 

582.000 

2.267.000 

1906 

1.718,000 

643,000 

2,361,000 

1907 

1,762.000 

657.000 

2.419.000 

1908 

1,765.000 

— 

— 

1909 

1,789.000 

■^" 
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ALEXANDER  III  died  in  the  belief  that  Russia  was  the 
greatest  and  strongest  monarchy  in  the  world.  He  spoke 
of  Russia  as  the  sixth  continent,  and  the  following  anecdote 
is  related  of  him.  He  was  fishing  in  Finland,  when  Giers, 
the  minister  for  foreign  affairs,  came  to  ask  his  decision  upon 
some  urgent  matter,  saying  that  Europe  was  waiting  for 
an  answer.  Alexander  rejoined,  "  When  the  Russian  tsar  is 
fishing,  Europe  can  wait." 

Before  the  outbreak  of  war  with  Japan  the  Russian  army 
was  ten  times  as  numerous  as  that  of  her  opponent,  and  the 
Russian  fleet  was  nearly  three  times  larger  than  the  Japanese. 
The  Siberian  railway,  begun  under  Alexander  III  for  the 
protection  of  the  far  east,  had  been  completed. 

The  Japanese  war  was  entered  upon  with  a  light  heart. 
Even  before  Kuropatkin's  revelations,  it  was  known  that  the 
motives  of  the  clique  which  had  done  most  to  promote  the 
war  had  been  petty  and  sordid.  Although  Nicholas  II  had, 
when  heir  to  the  throne,  visited  Japan  and  Siberia,  and  although 
the  official  writer  who  described  the  tsarevitch's  travels 
announced  Russia's  panasiatic  program,  governmental  Russia 
at  the  time  of  the  war  knew  nothing  of  the  great  question  which 
was  subsequently  voiced  in  the  catchword  of  "  the  yellow  perU." 
The  reader  maybe  referred  to  Prince  Uhtomskii's  account 
of  Nicholas'  journey  in  eastern  Asia  during  the  years  1890 
and  1891.  He  will  find  it  recorded  in  black  and  white  that 
panasiatism  had  become  the  national  program  of  official  and 

Orthodox  Russia. 

From  Byzantine  orthodoxy  to  panasiatism !  According 
to  the  fantasies  of  Prince  Uhtomskii,  all  the  peoples  of  Asia 
would  gladly  accept  the  rule  of  the  white  tsar,  for  in  Russian 
civilization,  in  the  Russian  national  character,  they  would 
rediscover  elements  in  inward  correspondence  with  their  own 
outlook  on  the  universe.  In  the  Asiatic  races  Uhtomsku 
discerned  the  mystical  faith,  the  religious  introspectiveness, 
which  the  Slavophils  regarded  as  essentially  Russian  and 
Orthodox  qualities. 

On  the  average  the  EngUsh  workman  earns  twice  as  much,  the  American  work- 
man nearly  four  times  as  much,  as  the  Russian.  The  standard  of  hfe  of  the 
Russian  workman  is  extremely  low.  Fourteen  roubles  a  month  is  considered 
a  good  wage  for  a  male  operative.  Russian  workmen  are  as  hungry  as 
Russian  peasants. 
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Ever  since  Muscovy  had  become  great  through  its  victory 
over  the  Tatars,  dominion  over  Asiatic  peoples,  extension  of 
Asiatic  empire,  had  consciously  or  unconsciously  been  the 
Russian  goal.  The  south  and  the  east  of  the  existing  empire 
were  Asiatic,  and  the  same  might  be  said  of  the  north.  Rule 
over  Asia  had  been  extended  step  by  step.  In  1701,  during 
the  reign  of  Peter,  Siberia  had  been  entirely  incorporated ; 
there  had  been  wars  with  Turkey  and  Persia,  the  two  greatest 
Mohammedan  realms,  and  these  wars  had  been  the  opening 
of  a  struggle  still  undecided  ;  Crimea  and  Caucasia  had  become 
Russian  ;  Central  Asia  and  the  Amur  region  had  been  occupied  ; 
in  Asia,  now,  Russia  was  coming  into  contact  with  her  European 
rivals,  was  awakening  the  slumbering  empire  of  China,  and 
was  unchaining  the  energies  of  the  watchful  island  realm.* 

It  is  indisputable,  therefore,  that  Asia  is  of  profound  im- 
portance to  Russia.  So  far  as  this  is  true,  there  is  nothing  par- 
ticularly striking  about  Uhtomskii's  program.  Even  the  Utopian 
romanticism  of  panasiatism  would  have  been  by  no  means 
censurable  if  the  advisers  of  the  future  tsar  had  conscientiously 
weighed  the  pros  and  cons  of  the  Asiatic  problem.  But  the  most 
characteristic  feature  of  Uhtomskii's  work  was  the  incredible 
superficiaUty  with  which  he  estimated  the  Asiatic  powers, 
and  above  all  Japan.  While  the  coming  tsar  was  indulging 
his  panasiatic  dreams,  the  Japanese  were  learning  all  that  was 
to  be  learned  from  Europe ;    and  with  the  aid  of  European 

^    civilisation  they  were  able  to  force  upon  Russia  the  peace  of 

»   Portsmouth  (U.S.A.). 

Defeat  was  sustained  in  Manchuria,  not  by  the  Russian 
soldier,  but  by  Russian  army  administration,  the  Russian 
general  staff,  the  St.  Petersburg  court  and  its  diplomacy,  the 
Russian  bureaucracy  -  in  a  word,  the  whole  regime  of 
PobMonoscev.  Nonchristian,  unbelieving  Japan  overthrew 
Orthodox,  Holy  Russia. 

I  do  not  consider  that  the  Japanese  performed  any  deeds 
of  extraordinary  strategic  significance,  and  their  financial 
resources  for  the  conduct  of  the  war  do  not  seem  to  have  been 

^  very  considerable  (cf .  Helferich,  Das  Geld  im  Russisch- Japan- 


>  Russian  territory  in  Asia  comprises  16,550,000  square  kilometres ;  European 
territory  in  Asia  comprises  9,906.000  square  kilometres.  Siberia  alone  is  larger 
than  Europe  (including  European  Russia).  But  it  must  be  remembered  that 
the  Asiatic  possessions  of  Russia  are  uncultivated,  and  for  the  most  part  unfitted 
lor  economic  exploitation. 
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ischen  Kriege,  1906).  But  in  the  light  of  these  considerations 
Russia's  defeat  appears  all  the  more  disastrous.  From  the 
Russian  side  we  are  frequently  and  perhaps  truthfully  assured 
that  notwithstanding  her  reverses  Russia  would  have  been 
able  to  pursue  the  war  to  a  successful  conclusion  had  it  not 
been  for  the  outbreak  of  revolution  at  home.  Can  we  level 
a  graver  accusation  against  Russian  policy  and  administration  ? 
It  is  not  to  be  denied  that  upon  the  battlefields  in  the  far  east 
Russia  was  conquered,  not  by  the  Japanese,  but  by  the  enemy 
within  her  gates,  that  the  author  of  her  defeats  was  caesaro- 
papist  absolutism. 

Numerous  Russian  works  have  been  published  of  late  dealing 
with  the  Russo-Japanese  war.  Andreev's  The  Red  Laugh  is  ^ 
well  known  in  Europe.  B^or^ckii,  who  had  personal  experi- 
ence at  the  front,  analyses  the  war  successfully.  In  a  number 
of  tales  he  depicts  for  us  the  mood  of  the  Russian  army.  The 
general  title  of  his  stories  is  Without  Idea.  The  various'^ 
characters  endeavour  to  discover  "  the  idea,"  the  meaning, 
of  the  war.  In  the  end,  however,  one  of  the  officers  sums 
it  up  by  saying  :  "  What  is  the  meaning  of  the  war  ?  Its 
principal  meaning  is  that  it  has  no  meaning  at  all.  .  .  ." 
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CHAPTER  SIX 

THE  FIRST  GENERAL  REVOLUTIONARY  MOVEMENT 
AMONG  THE  MASSES ;  THE  BEGINNINGS  OF  THE 
CONSTITUTION.    THE  COUNTER-REVOLUTION 

§  34" 

TOWARDS  the  end  of  the  reign  of  Alexander  III,  constitu- 
tionalist aspirations  grew  stronger.  During  the  last  days 
of  the  tsar's  life  the  draft  of  a  constitution  was  circulated  in 
manuscript,  and  after  his  death  the  demand  for  a  constitution 
was  openly  voiced  in  some  of  the  zeniStvos.  Nicholas  II, 
the  new  tsar,  seized  the  opportunity  to  declare  categorically 
to  the  representatives  of  the  nobles  who  came  to  congratulate 
him  on  his  wedding  that  he  would  uphold  the  foundations  of 
autocracy  no  less  firmly  than  his  father. 

Two  days  later  there  was  circulated  in  St.  Petersburg  a 
plain  answer  to  this  program  of  Nicholas  II.  In  reply  to  his 
declaration  of  war  against  liberal  aims  it  was  asserted-: 
"  You  have  begun  the  struggle,  and  the  battle  will  not  be 
long  delayed." 

In  fact,  there  was  Uttle  delay. 

The  repressive  poUcy  of  Alexander  III  was  continued,  and 
was  in  many  respects  made  more  drastic  than  ever.  In  the 
new  tsar,  however,  there  was  lacking  the  harsh  but  widely 
recognised  authority  of  Alexander  III,  whose  father's  assassina- 
tion had  been  regarded  as  a  partial  justification  for  the 
use  of  repressive  measmres.  Under  Nicholas,  no  serious 
attempt  was  made  to  solve  the  great  social  problems  that 
were  crying  for  solution,  the  agrarian  question  and  the 
need  for  reform  of  the  corrupt  administration  being  ignored. 
Despite  the  continuous  increase  in  the  number  of  operatives, 
nothing  was  done  to  promote  labour  legislation.    The  activities 


of  the  schools,  of  scientific  corporations,  and  of  the  press, 
were  officiaUy  restricted.  Before  long  it  was  generally 
recognised  that  the  tsar,  unhke  his  father,  had  no  will 
of  his  own,  and  that  Nicholas  was  in  effect  a  prisoner  in  the 
hands  of  PobMonoscev  and  the  sordid  clique  of  Bezobrazoy, 
Saharov,  AleksSev,  etc.,  whose  mouthpiece  was  Katkov's 
newspaper. 

A  more  irritable  and  revolutionary  mood  began  to  prevail, 
not  among  the  inteUigentsia  alone,  but  Hkewise  among  the 
operatives  and  the  peasantry.  During  and  after  1895  there 
were  serious  labour  troubles;  in  1896,  the  great  strike  of 
30,000  textile  workers  took  place  in  St.  Petersburg  ;  the  Jewish 
workman  became  organised  in  the  social  democratic  "  Bund." 
In  Minsk,  during  the  year  1898,  was  constituted  the  Russian 
Social  Democratic  Labour  Party. 

Remarkable  and  characteristically  Russian  was  the  opposi- 
tion movement  in  the  universities,  for  by  1899  these  had  become 
positively  impregnated  with  revolutionary  feeling.  The  govern- 
ment retaUated  by  repressive  measures,  students  who  partici- 
pated in  the  movement  were  forcibly  enrolled  as  soldiers, 
and  this  increased  the  ferment.  -         ' 

Professors  and  writers  of  advanced  views  now  took  their 
places  boldly  in  the  front  ranks  of  the  opposition.  I  may 
recall  the  protest  of  the  Uterati  against  the  inhuman  treatment 
of  the  people  by  the  pohce  and  the  Cossacks  on  March  17,  1901. 

The  sociaUsts  were  opposed  to  individual  revolutionary 
acts,  their  aim  being  to  promote  the  economic  organisation 
and  strengthening  of  their  party  ("  the  economists  ")  ;  but  as 
the  number  of  organised  workers  increased,  ideas  of  a  mass 
movement  for  political  revolution  began  to  prevail.  The 
various  opposition  parties?  drew  closer  together r^o  that  a  pecu- 
har  pohtical  alliance  resulted,  and  constitutioriahst  liberals  co- 
operated more  harmoniously  with  the  working  class  and  with 
the  resurgent  terrorists  than  had  seemed  posrible  in  previous 
campaigns.  The  terrorist  groups  of  the  Narodnaja  Volja  had 
undergone  disintegration,  but  in  the  year  1901  this  body 
became  renascent  as  the  Social  Revolutionary  Party.  In  con- 
tradistinction to  the  Social  Democratic  Labour  Party,  the 
Social  Revolutionary  Party  advocated  the  weapon  of  terrorism, 
reviving  in  its  "  fighting  organisation  "  (boevaja  organizacija) 
the  traditions  of  the  "/executive  committee."  Under  pressure 
of   this   party,    whose   propagandist   activities   were   pursued 
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mainly  among  the  peasantry,  the  social  democrats,  too,  for  the 
nonce  recognised  terrorist  attacks  as  permissible  in  exceptional 
circumstances.  Throughout  the  various  revolutionary  parties 
there  was  manifest  a  tendency  to  unite  for  common  measures, 
and  seeing  that  all  revolutionary  parties  are  socialistically 
incUned  there  was  general  agreement  that  in  Russia  political 
revolution  was  to  pave  the  way  for  social  revolution.  The 
Russian  Marxists,  and  above  all  the  revisionists,  were  busily 
at  work.  Orthodox  Marxism  and  economic  materialism  were 
tempered  by  revisionism,  so  that  the  state  was  recognised  as 
possessing  equal  rights  side  by  side  with  the  conditions  of 
economic  production.  Marxist  aloofness  from  "  mere  "  poUtics 
canje  to  an  end  ;  the  economic  campaign  against  the  bourgeoisie 
was  abandoned ;  operatives,  capitalists,  and  great  landlords 
were  unanimous  in  their  demand  for  political  reform. 

The  bourgeoisie  and  the  liberal  aristocracy  took  the  lead, 
pushed  forward  by  the  working  class  and  by  the  peasantry. 
Struvc,  the  revisionist  social  democrat,  founded  at  Stuttgart 
in  the  yeat  1902  the  periodical  "  Osvoboidenie  "  (Deliverance), 
whose  pubHcation  was  continued  until  October  1905.  In 
January  1904  the  constitutionalists  established  the  "  Sojuz 
Osvoboidenija  "  (League  of  DeUverancQ),  which  was  to  organise 
for  joint  action  all  the  radical  and  revolutionary  parties  of 
Russia.  The  task  was  far  from  easy,  for  in  Russia  each 
nationaUty  has  its  special  program  ;  but  for  a  time  at  least 
community  of  need  enforced  community  of  effort.* 

In  September  1905  the  League  of  DeUverance  was  trans- 
formed into  the  Constitutional  Democratic  Party.* 

War  against  the  tsar  opened  in  1901  with  the  assassination 
of  BogolSpov,  minister  for  education".    In  1902  followed  the 

«  The  names  of  the  parties  affiliated  to  the  League  of  Deliverance  aptly 
characterise  the  political  situation.  They  arc  as  follows:  1.  Russian  Social 
Democratic  Labour  Party  ;  2.  Social  Revolutionary  Party ;  3.  Polish  Socialist 
Party;  4.  General  Jewish  Labour  Union;  5.  Social  Democracy  of  Poland 
and  Lithuania ;  6.  Proletariat  (a  Polish  socialistic  party) ;  7.  Lithuanian 
Social  Democratic  Party  ;  8.  Lettish  Social  Democratic  Labour  Party  ;  9. 
Union  of  the  Lettish  Social  Democracy  ;  10.  Little  I^ssian  (Ukrainian)  Social 
Democratic  Party;  11.  Little  Russian  Revolutionan*^  Party;  12.  Georgian 
Social-Federalist- Revolutionary  Party;  13.  Armenian  Social  Democratic 
Workers'  Organisation;  14.  White  Russian  Socialist  Union;  15.  Armenian 
Revolutionary  Federation;  16.  League  of  Deliverance;  17.  Polish  National 
League ;    18.  Finnish  Party  of  Active  Resistance. 

■  As  early  as  189 1  there  had  come  into  existence  a  party  of  "  popular  rights  *' 
which  aimed  at  uniting  the  liberals  and  tht  revolutionaries,  but  this  organisa- 
tioa  had  little  political  influence. 


murder  of  Sypjagin,  minister  for  home  affairs,  who  during 
his  thirty  months  of  ofiice  had  ordered  the  arrest  on  political 
grounds  of  60,000  persons.  The  turn  of  Pleve  came  next  (1904)  : 
the  assassination  of  Grand  Duke  Sergius  followed  ;  the  attempt 
on  PobSdonoscev  miscarried. 

Apart  from  these  isolated  terrorist  deeds  the  organised 
workers  made  ready  for  a  mass  struggle.  From  the  day  of 
Nicholas  II's  advent  to  the  throne,  continuous  increase  in 
the  strength  of  the  political  opposition  was  noticeable,  cul- 
minating in   the  widespread  revolutionary  movement   of  the 

year  1905.' 

Doubtless  the  tsar's  government  and  advisers  marked  the 
threatening  storm,  but  they  continued  to  hope  that  petty 
concessions  would  suffice  to  save  absolutism.  In  a  manifesto 
promulgated  in  March  1903  the  tsar  made  a  few  obscurely  for- 
mulated promises;  in  June  1903  the  Poles  were  granted  the 
privilege  of  giving  religious  instruction  in  the  Polish  tongue. 
But  there  was  no  change  in  administrative  methods  ;  discon- 
tent continued  to  increase  in  Russia  proi^er,  in  Finland  (where 
Bolmkov,  the  governor-general,  was  assassinated  on  June 
16,  1904),  in  Caucasia,  and  universally.  Syjatopolk-Mirskii, 
appointed  Pleve's  successor  on  September  8,  1904,  wooed 
"the  confidence  of  society,"  but  his  attitude  towards  the 
zemstvo  congress  in  Moscow  showed  how  weak  was  his  liberalism. 

»  The  following  data  of  proceedings  against  political  offenders  give  a  picture 
of  the  growth  of  the  revolutionary  movement  after  Nicholas*  ascent  to  the 
throne. 


Number  of 

Administrative 

Number  of 

Year. 

Legal  Proceedings. 

Peisons. 

Proceedings. 

Persons. 

1894 

158 

9»9 

56 

559 

1895 

259 

944 

90 

6z3 

1896 

309 

1.668 

67 

561 

1897 

289 

1.427 

122 

1.474 

Z898 

257* 

1. 144 

149 

1,004 

1899 

338 

l.«84 

166 

1,325 

1900 

384 

1,580 

144 

1.363 

1901 

520 

1.784 

250 

1.238 

1902 

1.055 

3.744 

347 

1.678 

1903 

1,988 

5.590 

1.522 

.  6,405 

The  information  is  derived  from  the  secret  reports  of  the  ministry  for  justice, 
which  were  published  by  the  social  revolutionaries.  The  arrests  made  by  the 
police  during  the  year  1903  under  Pleve's  regime  numbered  64,000. 
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A  great  impression  was  made  throughout  the  country  by  this 
congress.  At  first  authorised  by  Svjatopolk-Mirskii,  it  was 
subsequently  prohibited  at  the  instigation  of  Pob^donoscev 
and  some  of  the  grand  dukes.  Held  none  the  less  on 
November  19,  20,  21,  1904,  it  demanded  a  constitution, 
extensive  administrative  reforms,  and  general  measures  of 
social  utility. 

The  mass  revolutionary  movement  may  be  considered  to 
date  from  the  procession  of  St.  Petersburg  operatives  led  by 
the  pope,  Gapon.  The  workmen  organised  by  Gapon  in  St. 
Petersburg,  like  those  organised  by  Zubatov  in  Moscow,  were 
loyal  subjects  of  the  tsar.  Reinforced  by  some  of  the 
social  democrats,  they  made  their  ingenuous  demonstration 
in  front  of  the  winter  palace. 

It  is  true  that  the  assembly  was  dispersed  by  the  imperial 
troops,  but  bloody  Sunday,  January  22,  1905,  was  nevertheless 
the  defeat  of  absolutism.  It  is  proved  that  the  workers  went 
in  peace  to  the  winter  palace,  the  only  disorders  occurring  on  the 
Vasihi-Ostrov,  where  some  barricades  were  erected  and  some 
stores  of  arms  plundered.  Excitement  was  greatly  increased 
by  the  slaughtering  of  the  defenceless  people.  Strikes  were 
general  in  towns  and  country  district^.  Bulygin's  ministry 
endeavoured  to  pacify  the  country,  and  in  the  beginning  of 
March  was  promulgated  a  manifesto  containing  a  rescript  to 
the  minister  (instructing  him  to  summon  deputies  to  consider 
legislative  proposals)  and  a  ukase  to  the  senate  (granting  the 
right  of  petition  to  the  ministerial  council)  ;  but  these  con- 
cessions failed  to  restore  tranquilUty.  The  sanctioning  of 
religious  freedom  in  April  produced  a  better  impression.  The 
preparations  for  the  organisation  Of  a  panrussian  peasant 
league,  and  the  congress  held  by  this  body  in  Moscow  from 
August  14th  to  i6th,  could  not  fail  to  convince  the  govern- 
ment that  Bulygin's  plans  were  an  anachronism. 

During  the  summer  of  1905  the  whole  country  was  in  an 
uproar — not  alone  Russia  proper  and  the  Russian  capitals, 
but  in  addition  Poland  and  the  Baltic  provinces.  The  dis- 
orders in  Livonia,  in  Finland,  and  in  Caucasia,  were  especially 
grave ;  and  the  femtent  extended  even  into  'Siberia.  For 
these  reasons,  immediately  after  the  close  of  the  Japanese 
war  in  the  peace  signed  at  Portsmouth  on  August  16,  1905,  a 
constitution  was  granted  on  August  19th,  based  upon  the 
decrees  of  March,  and  the  law  concerning  the  estabUshment 
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of  the  national  duma  and  the  electoral  law  were  promulgated. 
Bulygin's  constitution,  however,  which  granted  the  people 
and  the  popular  representatives  no  powers  beyond  those  attach- 
ing to  a  consultative  parUament,  never  came  into  existence, 
for  the  zemstvo  congress  refused  to  accept  it,  whilst  the  great 
strike  in  October  showed  what  the  working  classes  and  society 
at  large  thought  of  the  matter.  It  may  indeed  be  said  that 
this  was  not  simply  a  strike  of  the  working  class,  but  a  strike 
of  society  at  large.  Employers  and  merchants  made  common 
cause  with  their  employees.  In  the  railway  strike  which  deter- 
mined the  issue,  middle-class  officials  were  on  strike  just  as 
much  as  workmen.  The  October  strike  was  a  magnificent 
protest  of  united  Russia  against  tsarism.^ 

I  The  figures  in  the  following  table  will  give  a  sufficient  idea  of  the  importance 
of  the  movement.    Political  and  economic  strikes  are  taken  together. 


Number  of  Strikes. 

Number  of  Workers  on  Strike. 

Year. 

Absolute. 

Percentage  of 
Factories  affected. 

Absolute. 

Percentage  of 
Workers  affected. 

1895 
1896 

1897 
1898 

1899 
1900 
1901 
1902 
1903 
1904 
1906 
1906 
1907 
1908 
1909 

68 
118 

145 
215 
189 

125 
164 
123 

550 

68 

13,998 

6,114 

3.573 
892 

340 

0-36 
0^62 

075 
113 

0-90 

0-73 

096 

0-72 

3-21 

0-40 

08*20 

12*20 

23-80 

590 
2-30 

31.195 
29.527 
59.870 

43.150 
57.498 

29,389 

32.218 

36.671 

26,832 

24,904 

2,863,173 

1,108,406 

740,074 

176,101 

64,166 

2-01 

1.94 
3-99 

2-87 

3-83 

1-73 
1-89 

2-15 

510 

1-46 

163*80 

69*80 

4190 

9.70 

350 

According  to  "  Proletarii,"  the  organ  of  the  Social  Democratic  Labour  Party, 
in  September  1906  the  number  of  Russian  socialists  (paying  members  of  organisa- 
tions) was  as  follows : — 

Russians 31,000 

Poles  •         ••  26,000 

Letts  "•o®*' 

Bund  30,000 

In  Germany  it  may  be  pointed  out  there  are  about  400,000  subscribing  members 
of  the  sociaUst  party ;  in  Saxony  alone  there  are  about  39,000.  In  Italy  the 
party  numbers  about  45^000  members. 
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The  seriousness  of  the  revolutionary  aims  was  proved  by 
the  organisation  of  the  council  of  workers'  deputies  which 
from  the  thirteenth  of  October  for  fifty  days  conducted  the 
movement  in  St.  Petersburg.  The  council  did  not  consist 
solely  of  workmen  and  sociaUsts,  but  was  an  attempt  at  the 
deliberate  fusion  of  all  oppositional  and  revolutionary  energies. 

The  October  strike  was  followed  on  October  17th  and  30th 
by  the  promulgation  of  the  October  constitution.  The  tsar 
renounced  his  absolutist  authority  ;  he  granted  to  the  national 
duma  legislative  and  constitutionaUst  rights;  he  conceded 
inviolabihty  of  the  person,  freedom  of  thought  and  utterance, 
the   right  of  public  meeting,  and  the  right  of  combination. 

On  November  2ist\pobMonoscev  retired  on  pension.  The 
chief  procurator  of  the  holy  synod  had  understood  the  signs 
of  the  time.  After  the  promulgation  of  the  constitution  the 
metropoUtan  of  Moscow  instructed  the  popes  of  his  diocese  to 
preach  sermons  favouring  reaction,  but  on  October  29th  the 
Moscow  clergy  issued    a    pubUc    proclamation  against  their 

spiritual  chief.  .        . 

All  classes,  all  schools  of  poUtical  thought,  were  united  m 

the  struggle  against  absolutism. 

The  town  operatives  and  those  of  the  rural  industrial  centres 
constituted  the  main  strength  of  this  first  mass  revolution  in 
Russia,  the  various  sections  of  Marxists  working  hand  in  hand 
with  the  social  revolutionaries. 

V  After  the  October  strike  and  after  the  promulgation  of  the 
^institution  the  peasants  raUied  to  the  side  of  the  workmen, 
ai^their  lead  was  followed  by  the  radical  inteUigentsia  in  the 
zemstvos.  At  the  close  of  the  year  the  movement  among 
the  peasantry  assumed  a  threatening  character,  and  in  the  course 
of  1906  it  took  the  form  of  innumerable  local  riots  and  acts 
of  violence  directed  against  landowners  Hence  the  land- 
owners and  the  nobility  soon  cooled  towards  the  revolution, 
and  joined  forces  with  the  government,  which  had  in  the 
meanwhile   gathered   strength. 

The  middle  and  higher  bourgeoisie  participated  m  the 
struggle  for  freedom ;  manufacturers  and  other  employers 
continued  to  pay  wages  to  men  on  strike ;  the  salariat  joined 
with  workmen  and  peasants  in  carrying  out  the  decrees  of 
the  revolutionary  committee.  Even  by  the  moderate  parties 
the  revolution  was  recognised  for  a  time  as  the  power  that  had 
gained  the  victory  over  absolutism. 
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All  the  universities  participated  in  the  uprising,  students 
and  professors,  authors  and  journaUsts,  following  the  best 
traditions  of  Russian  Kterature  and  pubUcism. 

The  new  spirit  prevailed  likewise  among  the  clergy,  for 
the  altar  could  no  longer  sustain  the  burden  of  the  tottering 
throne.  A  hberal  group  of  clergy  formed  the  Brotherhood 
of  Defenders  of  the  Renovation  of  the  Church,  and  as  the  out- 
come of  their  impulsion  the  synod  called  upon  the  government 
to  summon  a  council.  In  conformity  with  this  demand  a  com- 
mittee was  appointed  to  supervise  the  necessary  preUminaries. 

The  tsarist  system  was  torn  by  internal  dissensions.  The 
commander-in-chief  against  Japan  had,  under  the  eyes  of  the 
victorious  enemy,  to  offer  resistance  to  the  camarilla.  Thou- 
sands of  officers  and  soldiers,  wounded,  crippled,  shattered 
in  health,  had  had  bitter  experience  of  the  effects  of  tsarist 
absolutism.  They  suffered  in  mind  no  less  than  in  body, 
these  soldiers  and  officers  who,  for  all  their  self-sacrificing/ 
spirit,  for  all  their  courage,  were  compelled  to  withdraw  shame- 
stricken  from  the  Asiatic  theatre  of  war.  To  the  wide  plains 
of  Russia  there  now  returned  thousands  upon  thousands  of 
cripples,  and  soldier  peasants  to  the  number  of  hundreds  of 
thousands,  who  would  relate  to  coming  generations  the  sins 
of  tsarist  absolutism. 

In  the  navy,  dissatisfaction  was  even  more  rife  than 
in  the  army,  as  was  shown  by  the  mutiny  of  entire  ships' 
complements. 

All  classes  and  schools  of  thought,  the  peoples  of  all  nation- 
aUties,  differing  in  language,  tradition,  civilisation,  and  reUgion, 
united  against  the  common  enemy,  displaying  a  splendid 
natural  unity  in  face  of  the  unnaturalness  of  theocratic 
despotism. 

Nineteen  hundred  and  five  was  the  logical  sequel  of  eighteen 
hundred  and  sixty-one.  The  Uberation  of  the  peasantry  had 
removed  the  broad  foundation  of  absolutism.  The  peasants, 
from  among  whom  the  operatives  were  recruited,  had  imbibed 
the  teachings  of  the  intelligentsia,  and  with  horny  hands  they 
now  teaUsed  the  hopes  of  Radi§dev  and  the  best  of  his  suc- 
cessors. The  revolution  of  1905  was  not  evoked  by  the  defeat 
upon  the  great  battlefields  of  the  far  east :  it  was  the  continua- 
tion of  the  decabrist  rising  ;  it  was  the  fusion  of  the  countless  • 
isolaited  struggles  of  the  terror  ;  it  was  the  fruit  of  philosophic 
and  political  enUghtenment. 
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Gor'kii,  proletarian  and  barefooted  vagabond,  was  literary 
spokesman  of  the  victorious  revolution. 

§  35. 

THE  Romanovs  had  been  in  no  hurry  to  grant  a  constitu- 
tion, although  it  was  to  the  zemskii  sobor  that  they  owed 
their  own  election  to  the  Russian  throne. 

But  one  who  recalls  how  in  my  own  land  of  Austria  the 
poUtical  omnipotence  of  absolutism  was  reUnquished  hesita- 
tingly and  as  it  were  drop  by  drop,  one  who  knows  the  history 
of  reaction  under  Napoleon,  of  the  Bourbon  restoration,  and 
of  similar  restorations  in  other  countries,  would  hardly 
expect  anything  better  of  tsarism. 

The  October  manifesto  was  merely  the  promise  of  a  con- 
stitution. Fulfilment  ought  to  have  been  effected  in  accord- 
ance with  the  best  European  models  and  through  the  instrumen- 
taUty  of  the  legislative  assembly ;  but  the  worst  European 
models  were  those  chosen  for  imitation  by  the  tsar  and  his 

Under  Witte  a  ministerial  council  was  formed  to  act  as 
cabinet  (November  i,  1905),  the  suffrage  was  somewhat  ex- 
tended (December  24,  1905),  and  Bulygin's  duma  statute  was 
improved.  The  council  of  state  was  transformed  to  constitute 
"  a  kind  of  senate  (March  5,  1906),  being  enlarged  by  the 
addition  of  elected  members,  the  tsar  reserving  the  right  of 
appointing  the  president  and  of  nominating  members  in  equal 
number  to  those  elected. 

The  duma  assembled  on  May  10,  1906.  On  May  6th  a 
new  revision  of  the  fundamental  laws  was  pubHshed,  to  specify 
in  particular  the  legal  position  of  the  tsar,  for  whom  was  re- 
served the  exclusive  right  of  initiative  in  the  alteration  of  the 
fundamental  laws.  The  promulgation  of  these  fundamental 
rights  took  place  quite  autocratically,  by  way  of  ordinance. 

The  first  duma  was  elected  by  indirect  suffrage.  The 
rural  constituencies  were  comparatively  numerous,  and  while 
it  is  true  that  the  preference  thus  given  to  the  country  over  the 
towns  was  in  conformity  with  Russian  conditions,  it  is  obvious 
that  the  government  speculated  upon  the  political  apathy 
of  large  rural  areas  and  upon  the  lack  of  poUtical  training 
in  these.  Moreover,  special  powers  were  assigned  to  the 
landowners. 


Nearly  half  the  members  of  the  first  duma  were  peasants. 
To  be  precise,  on  June  13th,  of  478  deputies,  204  were  peasants, 
this  being  45 '5  per  cent.  The  other  members  were  adherents 
of  the  inteUigentsia.  Speaking  generally,  from  Russia  proper 
and  from  the  electorates  of  the  other  national  sections,  the 
best  elements  were  sent  to  the  duma.  No  more  than  two 
illiterates  were  elected. 

On  May  loth  in  the  winter  palace,  the  duma  was  opened 
by  the  tsar  with  a  speech  from  the  throne.  Muromcev,  a  cadet 
(vide  infra),  the  man  who  during  the  reign  of  Alexander  III 
had  been  dismissed  from  the  chair  of  Roman  law  at  Moscow 
university,  was  elected  president. 

Before  and  still  more  during  the  elections  occurred  the 
formation  of  the  first  publicly  and  legally  recognised  poUtical 
parties.  As  a  matter  of  course  they  were  at  this  time  inchoate, 
for  program  and  organisation  could  only  be  developed  and 
tested  in  actual  working.  One  hundred  and  five  of  the  deputies 
were  independents. 

It  need  hardly  be  said  that  aU  three  sections,  the  right, 
the  left,  and  the  centre,  were  represented  in  the  duma,  and 
that  each  of  them  consisted  of  several  subsections.  In  the 
first  duma  the  party  of  the  right  was  the  weakest.  At  the 
outset  there  were  a  few  independents  reaUy  belonging  to 
the  right,  who  subsequently  constituted  themselves  as  a 
group  of  progressists,  twelve  in  number;  these  progressists 
led  the  opposition,  which  was  friendly  to  the  government. 
The  left  and  the  centre  formed  a  very  large  anti-governmental 

majority.  * 

The  left,  too,  at  first  consisted  of  independents.  About 
one  hundred  of  these  combined  to  form  the  Labour  Party 
(trudoviki).  To  this  belonged  the  few  social  democrats  and 
social  revolutionaries  in  the  house,  for  some  had  been  elected 
although  both  these  parties  had  boycotted  the  duma.  Not 
I-  until  later  were  some  social  democrats  elected  in  Caucasia 
in  confonnity  with  the  tactics  of  the  minority  of  the  party* 
They  formed  an  independent  group  in  the  duma,  comprising 
seventeen  deputies.  The  social  revolutionaries  did  not  con- 
stitute a  distinct  party. 

The  centre  consisted  of  four  sections.  The  main  body 
contained  the  constitutional  democrats,  160  in  number.  There 
was  a  smaU  body  of  democratic  reformers  ;  there  was  a  party 
of  "  peaceful  renovation  "  ;    and  there  were  the  members  of 
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the  union  of  October  seventeenth.  The  centre  groups  became 
known  as  *'  cadets  "  from  the  initial  letters  of  the  name  of 
the  largest  section  among  them  ("  constitutional "  in  Russian 
being  spelled  with  a  k— the  "  K.D.'s*"  were  termed  the  *'  kadets  "). 

The  five  national  parties,  the  Poles,  Esthonians,  Letts, 
Lithuanians,  and  Little  Russians,  acted  in  common  as  the 
League  of  Autonomists.  There  were  about  seventy  of  this  group, 
but  its  numbers  fluctuated  greatly,  as  its  members  adhered 
to  other  parties  from  time  to  time.' 

From  the  very  first  the  government  and  the  bureaucracy  were 
hostile  to  the  duma.  Doubtless  the  demands  of  that  body 
were  of  a  radical  character,  but  the  ultra-revolutionary  parties, 
and  in  especial  the  social  revolutionaries,'  had  expressly  re- 
nounced terrorist  methods  ;  and  moreover,  all  the  revolutionary 
parties.  Social  Democratic  Party,  Social  Revolutionary  Party, 
and  the  League  of  Dehxerance,  had  undergone  notable  changes 
amid  the  new  conditions. 

In  the  Social  Democratic  Party  two  groups  had  been  con- 
stituted, a  *'  majority,"  consisting  of  advocates  of  revolutionary 
methods,  and  a  "  minority  "  (led  by  Plehanov  and  others). 
desiring  to  use  social  democratic  methods,  and  to  have  recourse 
to  revolution  in  exceptional  cases  only.* 

The  majority  desired  to  boycott  the  duma,  but  the  minority 
wished  to  participate  in  the  elections. 

I  Outside  the  duma  there  were  yet  other  parties.  At  the  beginning  of  1906 
eleven  parties  had  been  constituted  with  a  definite  program.  I.  Right  and 
Reactionary:  i.  Moderate  Progressists;  2.  National  Economists.;  3.  Pan- 
Tussian  Commercial  and  Industrial  Union  ;   4.  Union  c6  October  Seventeenth  ; 

5.  Party  of  Law  and  Order;  6.  Constitutional  Monarchists  (Tsarists).  II. 
Centre :  7.  Constitutionalist  Democrats ;  8.  Liberals ;  9.  Radicals.  III. 
Extreme  Left:    10.  Social  Democrats;    11.* Social  Revolutionaries. 

At  the  end  of  1906  twenty-three  parties  and  combinations  were  enumerated. 
I.  Conservative  and  Reactionary <  i.  Russian  Monarchist  Party;  2,  League  of 
the  Russian  People ;  3.  Russian  Association.  II.  Centre  :  4.  Commercial  and 
Industrial  Union  ;    5.  Union  of  October  Seventeenth.     III.  Liberal  Democrats  : 

6.  Party  of  National  Liberty  (Constitutionalist  Democrats) ;  7.  Party  of 
Democratic  Reform  ;  8.  Liberals ;  g.  Radicals.  IV.  Revolutionaries  {Extreme 
Left)  :  lo.  Russian  Social  Democratic  Labour  Party  ;  11.  Social  Revolution- 
aries;  12.  Populist  Socialists  (Young  Narodniki) ;  13.  Bund  (Jewish);  14. 
Social  Democracy  of  Poland  and  Lithuania ;  15.  Lithuanian  Social  Democracy  ; 
16.  Ukrainian  Revolutionary  Party ;  17.  Lettish  Social  Democracy  ;  18.  Polish 
Socialists ;  19.  Armenian  Revolutionary  Party  ;  20.  Georgian  Social  Federal- 
ists ;  21.  Old  Russian  Peasants  Union;  22.  Railway  Union;  23.  Teachers 
Union.  This  is  not  an  exhaustive  list  of  parties  and  combinations,  for  only 
the  most  important  and  the  strongest  have  been  specifically  enumerated. 

*  Further  details  regarding  the  social  democrats  will  be  found  in  §  152, 
and  regarding  the  social  revolutionaries  in  §  167. 


The  social  revolutionaries  were  subdivided  into  the  moderate 
folk-sociaUsts  (also  termed  young  narodniki  or  neo-narodniki) 
and  the  terrorist  "  maximalists  "  ;  there  was  also  a  centre 
group  in  this  party  with  indeterminate  trends. ^ 

The  first  duma  had  two  leading  tasks  to  perform.  It  was 
necessary  to  solve  the  agrarian  problem.  Not  merely  must 
political  Uberries  be  legislatively  secured,  but  the  control 
and  the  reform  of  the  administration  must  be  placed  upon  a 
sound  basis.  In  the  address  submitted  in  response  to  the  speech 
from  the  throne,  both  these  demands  were  voiced.  An  agrarian 
program  was  sketched,  aiming  in  principle  at  the  aboUtion  of 
private  property  in  land  ;  legal  and  administrative  guarantees 
were  demanded  for  the  fundamental  rights  ;  there  was  to  be  an 
amnesty  for  political  offenders. 

After  the  elections  Witte  was  replaced  by  Goremykin. 
The  address  was  answered  by  a  declaration  of  war,  and  the 
duma  was  dissolved  on  July  loth.  The  agrarian  program 
was  the  immediate  cause  of  the  dissolurion.  The  government 
having  reiterated  in  decisive  terms  its  dissent  from  the  duma's 
proposals,  the  duma  issued  a  manifesto  to  the  people,  and  was 
dissolved  on  that  account. 

Goremykin's  cabinet  came  to  an  end  with  the  disappear- 
ance of  the  duma,  and  Stolypin,  who  had  been  minister  for 
home  affairs  under  Goremykin,   now  became  premier. 

At  this  juncture  one  hundred  and  eighty  members  of  the 
duma  met  in  Viborg,  and  resolved  to  issue  a  manifesto  to  the 
people,  urging  them  to  refuse  the  payment  of  taxes  and  to 
resist  enrolment  in  the  army.  This  manifesto  was  not  signed 
by  the  duma  as  such,  but  by  the  individual  members  who 
issued  it.  Proceedings  were  instituted  by  the  government 
against  the  signatories,  and  these  were  consequently  excluded 
from  the  second  duma. 

»  In  a  circular  issued  by  the  police  department  in  the  beginning  of  January 
1907.  the  following  groups  and  parties  are  specified  as  revolutionary  groups 
and    organizations:     i.  Social    Revolutionaries;     2.  Anarchist    Communists, 
IrreconcUables,  Mahaevcy ;    3.  Russian  Social  Democratic  Labour  Party,  both 
••  majority  "  and  "  minority  "  ;    4.  General  Jewish  Workers  Union  in  Poland. 
Lithuania,  and  Russia  (including  the  Bund,  chiefly  influential  in  the  west) ; 
5.  PoUsh  SociaUst  Party.  Social  Democrats  of  the  Kingdom  of  Poland  and 
Lithuania.    Proletariat ;     6.  Armenian    Party    of    FederaUst    Revolutionaries 
(DroSak  or  DaSnakcujutn)  ;    7.  Georgian  Party  of  FederaUst  Revolutionancs 
(Sakartvelo)  ;   8.  Finnish   Party  of   Active   Resistance ;    9.  The  independent 
organisations  of  the  MiUtary  Revolutionists,  the  Zionist  SociaUsts  (Poalei  Zion), 
and  the  League  of  deliverance. 
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The  life  of  the  first  duma  lasted  barely  three  months,  and 
from  July  lo,  1906,  to  February  20,  1907,  Russia  was  without 
a  duma. 

The  reactionary  measures  of  the  government  had  disastrous 
results.  Whilst  poUtical  revolutionary  sentiment  increased 
and  spread  throughout  the  country,  there  spread  in  addition 
an  unpolitical  anarchy,  manifesting  itself  in  murders  and  in 
'  the  theft  of  public  and  private  moneys.  Thereby  political 
agitation  was  rendered  extremely  difficult,  above  all  for  the 
revolutionary  parties. 

Courts  martial  were  instituted  by  the  government  as  a 
'  protective  measure.     These  courts  acted  promptly,  but  with 
great  injustice.     It  is  known  that  in  quite  a  nvmiber  of  cases 
innocent  persons  were  executed. 

Mihtary  justice  was,  of  course,  Wind  on  suitable  occasions. 
It  proved  impossible  to  discover  the  assassins  of  Herzenstein, 
a  member  of  the  duma,  although  it  speedily  became  known 
that  the  deed  had  some  criminal  association  with  the  League 
of  the  Russian  People. 

The  disorders  among  the  peasantry  continued.    The  harvest 
of  1906  was  a  very  bad  one,  and  in  consequence  of  hunger, 
the  muiiks'  ancient  enemy,  the  countryfolk  became  profoundly 
discontented.    Owing    to    the    extremity    of    need,    poUtical 
demands  were  forgotten.     The  poUtical  agitation  carried  on 
by  the  radical  and  revolutionary  parties  secured  but  Uttle  atten- 
tion,  more  especially  seeing   that   the   government,   desiring 
to  forestaU  the  next  duma,  undertook  on  its  own  initiative 
to  deal  with  the  agrarian  problem.     Consequently,  after  the 
harvest  of  1906,  the  ukase  was  promulgated  which  exercised 
decisive   influence   upon   the   organisation   of    the   communes 
and  upon  the  position  of  the  peasant  as  landowner.    By  the 
ukase  of  October  5,  1906,  the  peasants  were  placed  upon  the 
same  footing  as  other  classes  in  respect  of  the  subdivision 
\joi  family  property  and  in  respect  of  freedom  of  residence, 
I  the  power  of  the  mir  over  the  individual  peasant  being  thereby 
broken.     By  the  ukase  of  November  9,  1906,  every  head  of 
family  was  empowered  to  claim  from  the  mir  his  share  of  land, 
to  be  held  as  private  property.     To  carry  out  these  decisions 
**  committees  for  supplying  the   peasants   with   land "   were 
established,  and  upon  them  officials  and  landowners  held  a 
decisive  majority  (ten  votes  as  against  three  peasant  repre- 
sentatives).   By  the  labours  of  the  committees,  with  the  assist- 


ance of  the  Agrarian  Bank,  the  government  was  able  to  appease 
the  peasantry  before  the  assembly  of  the  second  duma.  A 
contributory  cause  of  the  pacification  was  doubtless  the  in- 
fluence of  the  cavalry  patrols  dispatched  to  various  districts. 
But  it  is  unquestionable  that  the  government's  agrarian  legisla- 
tion diverted  the  attention  of  the  peasant  towards  the  notable 
changes  which  the  law  of  November  9th  and  the  associated 
reforms  in  the  judiciary,  the  educational  system,  etc.,  effected 

in  his  life.* 

In  the  towns  and  industrial  districts,  excitement  among 
operatives  was  comparatively  intense,  an  accessory  cause  of 
disturbance  being  the  industrial   crisis   which  began  in   the 

autumn  of  1906.  ^    •      *i. 

By  concessions  to  the  old  believers  and  the  sectanes  the 
government  endeavoured  to  assume  a  Uberal  aspect,  but  de- 
spite this  the  general  mood  remained  antagonistic.  Although 
by  the  new  suffrage  system  introduced  by  Witte  on  December 
II,  1906,  and  by  certain  decrees  issued  by  the  senate,  the  passive 
suffrage  (eUgibiUty  for  election)  was  falsified  in  order  to  secure 
the  defeat  of  undesired  candidates,  an  opposition  majority 
was  returned  to  the  second  duma.  The  government  was 
indeed  able  to  ensure  that  what  had  been  lacking  to  the  first 
duma,  a  properly  organised  right,  should  now  come  into 
existence.  On  the  other  hand,  many  more  social  democrats 
and  social  revolutionaries  were  elected- to  the  second  duma. 
The  right  consisted  of  twelve  members  of  the  League  of  the 
Russian  People,  forty-three  moderates  (among  whoni  was 
the  Party  of  October  Seventeenth),  and  fifty  independents. 

To  the  centre  belonged  ninety-six  constitutionalist  demo- 
crats, the  president  (this  time  Golovin)  being  again  chosen 
from  among  this  group,  forty-six  Poles,  and  one  member  of 
the  Party  of  Democratic  Reform. 

The  Cossack  group,  numbering  seventeen  members,  occupied 
an  intermediate  position  between  the  centre  and  the  left. 

The  left  comprised  sixty-nine  social  democrats,  thirty- 
seven  social  revolutionaries,  a  hundred  and  three  members 
of  the  Labour  Party,  and  fifteen  young  narodniki. 

«  Notable  was  the  law  of  June  19,  1910.  by  which  the  peasant  whose  property 
had  not  been  partitioned  since  the  Uberation  was  declared  a  property  owner. 
Notable,  too.  were  the  subsequent  laws  of  1910  and  19".  whereby  heads  of 
famiUes  were  made  sole  proprietors.  Other  members  of  the  family,  who  had 
hitherto  been  entitled  to  a  share,  were  now  deprived  of  their  co-propnetarynghtt 
without  compensation. 
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The  Mohammedans,  twenty-eight  in  number,  incUned 
towards  the  left.- 

The  second  duma  lasted  but  a  few  days  longer  than  the 
first,  from  March  5th  to  June  16,  1907.  It  was  natural  that 
superstitious  persons  should  regard  it  as  a  sign  of  ill  omen  when 
on  March  15th  the  ceiling  of  the  chamber  fell  in.  Apart  from 
this,  thoughtful  politicians  and  good  observers  had  reason 
to  expect  that  in  the  case  of  the  second  duma  also  the  vital 
threads  would  soon  be  cut.  From  the  outset  it  was  the  aim  of 
the  right  to  provoke  the  majority  by  reactionajry  and  partisan 
proposals  and  to  demonstrate  that  the  duma  was  unworkable. 

On  June  ist  the  government  demanded  suspension  of  parlia- 
mentary  immunity  in  the  case  of  sixteen  deputies  who  were 
declared  to  be  criminal  conspirators,  and  demanded  further 
that  thirty-nine  members  of  the  Social  Democratic  Party 
should  be  excluded  from  the  house.  The  committee  appointed 
to  discuss  the  question  was  unable  to  come  to  a  decision,  and 
on  June  i6th  the  second  duma  was  dissolved  by  a  manifesto 
from  the  tsar,  who  adduced  various  grounds  of  censure,  among 
which  the  chief  were  that  the  duma  refused  to  express  con- 
demnation of  murders  and  acts  of  violence  and  refused  to 
surrender  conspirators  against  the  state  and  the  throne. 

On  the  day  of  the  dissolution  the  government  arbitrarily 
issued  a  new  electoral  law.  The  number  of  deputies  was  re- 
duced to  437  ;  the  suffrage  of  the  towns,  the  operatives,  and 
the  peasants  (nearly  half  the  electors),  was  enormously  reduced, 
whilst  the  power  of  the  landed  gentry  and  the  zemstvo  bureau- 
cracy was  greatly  increased.  K^he  third  duma,  therefore,  was 
predominantly  aristocratic,,  a  duma  of  conservative  great 
landowners.  The  party  of  the  right,"  and  the  centre  comprising 
the  Octobrists  (107),  together  controlled  nearly  three-fourths 
of  the  votes ;  the  cadets  (56)  and  the  greatly  reduced  radicals 
and  revolutionaries  had  become  a  small  minority ;  in  addition 
the  cadets  had  lost  a  number  of  their  best  men.  The  social 
democrats  held  no  more  than  seventeen  seats,  the  Labour 
Party  and  the  young  narodniki  no  mqre  than  sixteen,  whilst 
the  social  revolutionaries  had  boycotted  the  third  duma. 

The  economic  crisis  of  1906  found  its  logical  continuation 
in  1907.  Once  more  the  crops  failed  in  many  administrative 
districts  ;  the  effects  of  the  industrial  crisis  were  manifested 
in  several  strikes;  and,  in  the  south,  to  all  these  evils  was 
superadded  an   epidemic   of   cholera.    Th^  extent   to   which 
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Russia  suffered  economically  is  indicated  by  the  decUne  in  the 
population  of  Odessa,  a  decUne  amounting  to  100,000. 

The  elections  were  concluded  on  October  ist,  and  the  third 
duma  met  on  October  2nd.  The  nature  of  the  new  situation 
was  promptly  shown  by  the  election  of  the  president  and  his 
aides.  Homjakov,  Octobrist  and  governmental  henchman,  a 
descendant  of  the  celebrated  Slavophil,  was  chosen  presi- 
dent,   and   the    vice-presidents    were    Ukewise    members    of 

the  right. 

During  the  debate  upon  the  address.  Bishop  Mitrofan 
demanded  recognition  of  the  tsar's  autocracy,  a  proposal 
rejected  by  the  house ;  but  Stolypin  in  his  declaration  expressed 
the  same  idea  in  a  somewhat  masked  form,  whilst  in  the  pre- 
amble to  the  declaration  the  autocracy  was  recognised  clearly 
enough.  Stolypin  uttered  grave  threats  against  the  revolution 
and  the  parties  of  the  extreme  left. 

The  character  of  the  third  duma  was  shown  most  clearly 
in  the  election  as  deputies  of  nearly  sixty  clerics  of  various 
grades ;  but  Petrov,  a  liberal  priest,  who  with  a  few  other 
clerics  had  adhered  to  the  opposition  in  the  second  duma, 
failed  to  secure  re-election. 

Aided  by  the  majority  in  the  duma,  Stolypin's  government 
did  all  that  was  possible  to  restore  the  old  regime.  The  nobiUty 
and  in  particular  the  conservative  and  reactionary  landed 
gentry,  now  reaped  a  renewed  harvest.  The  government 
and  the  church  (the  synod)  rescinded  all  the  liberties  that  had 
been  granted.  The  press,  the  schools,  the  unorthodox,  priests 
and  officials  of  liberal  views,  were  harassed  and  their  convictions 
were  outraged.  The  third  duma,  hke  its  predecessors,  debated 
the  poUtical  rights  of  citizens  and  the  fundamental  right  of 
the  individual,  for  these  important  factors  of  the  con- 
stitution had  been  dealt  with  by  the  tsar  alone  and  in  a  partial 
manner.  Arrests  continued  in  large  numbers,  so  that  the 
prisons  were  crowded  with  political  "  criminals." 

Collective  trials  of  a  positively  ludicrous  character  were 
deliberately  undertaken.  On  December  12,  1907,  the  social 
democratic  "  conspirators  "  of  the  second  duma  were  sentenced  ; 
and  on  the  same  day  the  trial  of  the  169  deputies  of  the  first 
duma  was  begun — of  course  these,  too,  were  condemned. 

The  fourth  duma,  elected  in  1912,  was  similar  in  composi- 
tion. The  left,  however,  had  gained  in  strength.  The  united 
efforts  of  the  government  and  of  the  synod,  intervening  openly 
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and  directly  on  three  occasions  through  the  instrumentaUty 
of  an  electoral  board,  did  not  secure  the  expected  majority. 


§36. 

IF  we  desire  to  understand  absolutism  and  the  revolution 
we  must  examine  the  methods  of  the  counter-revolution 
somewhat  more  closely. 

The  October  strike  alarmed  and  confused  the  government 
of  the  tsar.  In  1848,  in  a  similar  manner,  the  Viennese  govern- 
ment lost  its  head,  and  at  the  outset  yielded  ground  before  the 
revolution.  The  disordered  state  of  the  Russian  government 
was  most  conspicuously  displayed  in  its  deaHngs  with  the 
press  laws. 

On  the  strength  of  the  October  manifesto,  Russian  journalists 
assumed  without  further  parley  that  freedom  of  the  press  had 
been  established.  Faced  by  this  pressure,  in  December  1905 
the  government  abolished  preventive  censorship  as  far  as  the 
towns  were  concerned,  and  made  a  few  other  Uberal  concessions, 
whilst  leaving  intact  certain  old  oppressive  regulations  and 
supplementing  these  by  new.  In  actual  fact,  after  October 
1905,  St.  Petersburg  journahsts  wrote  with  a  freedom  which 
is  still  unknown  in  Austria.  Not  merely  were  the  predecessors 
of  the  reigning  tsar  criticised  without  reserve,  but  for  a  time 
even  Nicholas  II  was  subjected  to  more  cautious  criticism. 
Large  freedoms  were  Hkewise  assumed  as  far  as  books  were 
concerned.  As  if  between  night  and  morning  the  book  market 
was  transformed.  Works  previously  prohibited,  both  native 
and  translated,  were  now  freely  published,  and  often  simul- 
taneously by  several  firms.  Thus  were  promptly  circulated 
in  large  numbers  the  writings  of  RadiSCev,  the  decabrists, 
Herzen,  Kropotkin,  Cerny§evskii,  etc.  ;  the  confiscated  works 
and  the  censored  portions  of  the  works  of  Dostoevskii,  Turgenev, 
Tolstoi,  etc.  ;  the  writings  of  Marx,  Lassalle,  Plehanov,  etc. ; 
the  works  of  Spencer,  Strauss,  Feuerbach,  Spinoza,  Diderot, 
and  Voltaire  ;  the  pamphlets  and  larger  books  issued  by  the 
sociaUst  pubUshing  house  in  Stuttgart ;  and  so  on.  Russia 
was  furnished  with  a  supply-  of  revolutionary  Uterature  for  the 
coming  epoch  of  reaction,  and  not  until  later  could  there  be 
leismre  for  the  quiet  perusal  and  digestion  of  the  vast  quantities 
of  matter  rapidly  issued  from  the  press. 

But  after  certain  vacillations  in  the  revolutionary  direction, 
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the  government  collected  its  forces,  and  towards  the  end  of 
December  1905  tsarism  initiated  a  deUberate  counter-revolu- 
tion. Above  all,  the  government  endeavoured  to  save  abso- 
lutism by  obscure  and  ambiguous  utterances.  This  relates 
more  especially  to  the  concept  of  autocracy  {samoderSavie), 
which  may  be  interpreted  in  the  sense  either  of  European  mon- 
archy or  in  that  of  Byzantine  despotism.  The  government 
seized  every  opportunity  of  stressing  the  latter  aspect,  whereas 
the  constitutionaUsts  naturally  interpreted  the  term  as  signify- 
ing nothing  more  than  constitutional  monarchy. ^ 

It  is  for  this  reason  that  certain  journahsts  and  statesmen 
have  asked  whether  Russia  possesses  a  constitution  at  all. 
Certainly  Russia  has  a  constitution— but  it  is  one  based  upon 
the  Prussian  model. 

The  poUce  and  the  administration  endeavoured  to  save 
their  customary  absolutism  by  the  most  ludicrous  expedients, 
nor  was  it  long  before  the  government  proceeded  to  a  formal 
restriction  of  fundamental  rights.  For  example  the  right 
of  pubhc  meeting  was  left  intact,  but  preventive  censorship 
over  advertisements  was  retained  and  it  thus  remained 
possible  to  restrict  the  effectiveness  of  electoral  meetings. 

Laws  and  ordinances  concerning  freedom  of  the  press, 
freedom  of  conscience  (the  right  to  change  one's  rehgion), 
freedom  of  combination,  freedom  of  study  and  teaching,  were 
unceasing  topics  of  parhamentary  and  journaUstic  discussion. 
In  the  beginning  of  November  1909,  Stolypin  withdrew  the  pro- 
posals for  toleration  which  had  been  laid  before  the  duma  in 
the  previous  summer.     Many  similar  instances  might  be  given. 

Freedom  of  speech  and  writing  was  repressed  after  the 
ancient  manner.  The  Hst  of  books  and  newspapers  confis- 
cated between  October  30,  1905,  and  January  1/13,  1909. 
fills  160  large  octavo  pages.  Books  and  pamphlets  which  could 
be  published  in  1905  and  1906  were  again  prohibited  (works  of 
Tolstoi,  Kropotkin,  etc.3. 

«  The  fundamental  law  of  May  6,  1906  juns  as  follows  (§  4)  :  "To  the  tsar 
of  all  the  Russias  appertains  supreme  autocratic  authority.  God  himself  com- 
mends us  to  obey  the  tsar's  authority,  not  from  fear  alone,  but  also  as  a  duty 
imposed  by  conscience."  (For  thetextof  1832  vide  supra,  pp.  109-110.)  We  see 
that  in  1906  the  term  "  absolute  "  has  been  dropped,  but  that  there  is  express 
insistence  upon  "  autocracy."  Members  of  the  duma  discontinued  the  oath 
of  fealty  to  "  his  tsarist  majesty  and  autocrat  of  all  the  Russias."  In  drafting 
the  constitutional  charter,  the  government  did  everything  it  could  to  avoid 
the  use  of  European  constitutionalist  or  parliamentary  terminology  ;  the  ex- 
pressions, constitution,  parliament,  and  chamber  (palata),  arc  not  employed. 
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The  history  of  the  duma  suffrage  shows  what  the  absolutist 
administration  was  capable  of.  It  suffices  in  this  connection 
to  compare  the  first  and  second  dumas  with  the  third,  or  to 
read  a  report  of  the  doings  of  the  government  in  individual 
elections. 

The  electoral  law  of  June  i6,  1907,  was  issued  by  arbitrary 
decree,  although  in  the  state  fundamental  law  it  is  expressly 
stated  in  several  paragraphs  that  the  tsar  is  competent  to 
promulgate  laws  only  in  conjunction  with  the  duma  (and  the 
council  of  state).  In  the  relevant  section  (8y),  which  is  modelled 
upon  §  14  in  the  Austrian  constitution,  the  regulation  of  the 
suffrage  is  expressly  removed  from  the  tsar's  competence,  but 
the  coup  d'etat  was  carried  out  in  defiance  of  this  specification. 

The  electoral  law,  with  its  electoral  geometry,  may  in  the 
poUtical  field  be  compared  in  the  artistic  and  the  aesthetic 
field  with  the  Moscow  Vasilii  Blazennyi  (the  cathedral  of  St. 
Basil,  built  in  the  reign  of  John  the  Terrible). 

A  pamphlet  exists  recording  all  prosecutions  instituted 
against  deputies  to  the  first  duma.  The  members  of  almost 
all  the  parties  were  prosecuted  for  one  reason  or  another. 
Similar  prosecutions  were  initiated  against  the  Uberal  deputies 
of  the  second  and  third  dumas.  Even  the  octobrists  were 
too  "  red  "  for  the  police  1 

Reports  concerning  the  "  white  terror  "  constitute  a  perma- 
nent rubric  of  the  daily  press  from  igo6  onwards.  The  white 
terror  began  with  the  suppression  of  the  December  revolt 
(1905),  which  in  Moscow  was  characterised  by  fierce  barricade 
fighting.  The  "  days  of  freedom  "  of  October  and  November 
had  passed  away.  Not  merely  was  the  revolution  suppressed, 
but  in  most  of  the  larger  towns  (eighty-five  are  enumerated) 
with  the  connivance  of  the  police  there  occurred  the  well-known 
pogroms  directed  against  the  Jews,  but  in  some  cases  also 
(as  in  Tver  and  Tomsk)  against  the  intelligentsia. 

My  pen  is  reluctant  to  describe  the  infamies  of  this  reign 
of  terror.  In  actual  fact,  every  one  in  Russia  is  still  [1913]  an 
outlaw.  It  may  be  said  without  exaggeration  that  during  the 
white  terror  the  fear  of  death  ceased  to  exist.  It  had"  been 
driven  away  by  pogroms ;  by  the  death  sentences  of  courts 
martial  and  field  courts  martial ;  by  arrest  and  martyrisations 
in  the  prisons  and  on  the  road  to  Siberia  ;  by  the  extremities 
of  cruelty  and  torture ;  by  the  frequency  of  suicide  in  the 
prisons ;    by  illness,   epidemic   disease,   and  famine.    During 
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the  first  year  of  the  constitution,  from  October  1905  to  October 
1906,  22,721  persons  suffered  physical  injury  in  pogroms  and 
other  civil  disorders. 

In  August  1908  Stolypin  the  premier  informed  Stead  the 
English  journalist  that  the  number  of  executions  averaged 
fifteen  per  month.  Kropotkin  promptly  contested  this  state- 
ment in  the  Times,  and  subsequently  in  The  Terror  in  Russia 
(1909)  he  published  a  critical  compilation  of  the  facts  concern- 
ing the  methods  recently  employed  by  the  government  and 
the  police.     I   extract  the  following  data: 


Courts  Martial  1905 
1906 

1907 

1908 
Field  Courts  Martial  August  19 

April  20,  1907    •  • 
Field  Courts  Martial  January  to  March 

1909        • .         • •         • •         •  •         •  • 


1906,  to 


Death  Sentences. 
96 

773 
1.432 
1.835 


396 


Executions. 
32 
280 
508 
802  I 

676 
235 


These  data  refer  only  to  civilians. 

The  government  alleged  in  excuse  that  in  consequence  of 
the  revolution  there  had  been  a  great  increase  in  murders 
and  in  crimes  against  property.  On  June  3,  1909,  the  follow- 
ing data  referring  to  murder  and  attempted  murder  were  laid 
before  the  duma  by  the  government. 


Persons  murdered. 

1905  (Middle  of  October  to  end  of  December)  222 

1906  ..  ..  ..  ••  ••  ••  I»I26 

1907  ..         ..         ••         ••  ••         ••  3»ooi 

1908  . .         . .         •  •         •  •  •  •  •  •  1,820 


Persons  wounded. 

217 

1,506 

1,076 

2,083 


»  The  figures  for  November  and  December  are  not  included.  These  data 
may  be  compared  with  those  relating  to  executions  under  Alexander  III,  which 
numbered  26  in  thirteen  years.  In  1909  the  minister  for  home  affairs  issued 
a  circular  to  the  governors  of  the  administrative  districts  recommending  that 
in  order  to  tranquillise  the  country  the  death  penalty  should  be  inflicted  as 
seldom  as  possible.  The  following  figures  relating  to  the  period  from  August 
I,  1910,  to  September  i,  19 12  (old  style),  show  the  result  of  this  circular. 

1910.  191 1.  19^2.  Totals.. 

Trials  followed  by  death  sentences      ..       81  136  81  298 

Number  of  persons  sentenced  to  death    185  293  214  692 

Sentence  modified          88  ^o'  ''''  266 

Executed . .  . .         •  • 


29 
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During  the  years  1905  to  1910  there  were  in  all  7,101  death  sentences  and  4,449 
executions.  In  Germany  during  the  year  1882  there  were  95  death  sentences, 
and  during  the  year  1907,  31.  In  England,  since  the  year  1811  there  have 
been  in  all  893  executions.  In  Finland  there  has  been  no  execution  since 
1826. 
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These  figures  merely  show  that  in  the  year  1907  there  was  a 
great  increase  in  murders.  If  we  examine  the  data  relating 
to  murders  and  murderous  assaults  in  previous  years  we  find 
that  the  increase  in  murders  cannot  be  explained  as  the  out- 
come of  the  revolution.  In  the  year  1904  there  were  sentenced 
to  death  for  murder  2,800  persons,  whilst  3,778  were  sentenced 
for  murderous  assaults.  During  the  period  1884  to  1893,  the 
average  annual  number  of  trials  on  account  of  murder  and 
murderous  assaults  was  about  5,000.  Thus  the  only  exception 
that  remains  to  be  explained  is  the  year  1907  with  its  greater 
number  of  murders  (during  this  year  there  actually  occurred 
a  smaller  number  of  murderous  assaults).  The  probable 
explanation  is  that  while  during  1905  and  1906  the  workers' 
organisations  and  revolutionary  committees  were  still  function- 
ing, there  was  no  notable  increase  in  the  number  of  murders, 
but  that  the  suppression  of  these  organisations  and  committees 
had  as  its  consequence  the  murder  of  many  manufacturers, 
captains  of  industry,  landowners,  and  their  managers  or 
stewards.  This  was  the  upshot  of  the  anarchy  inaugurated 
by  the  government,  which  day  in  and  day  out  provided  the 
spectacle  of  murders  and  murderous  assaults — for  the  govern- 
ment hoped  to  increase  the  effect  of  its  death  sentences  by 
carrying  out  executions  in  public. 

The  reader  can  study  all  these  cruelties  in  Kropotkin's 
record.  I  will  content  myself  here  with  referring  to  the  letter 
from  Lomtatidze,  the  duma  deputy  imprisoned  in  Sevastopol, 
a  translation  of  which  was  published  in  the  "  Daily  News  " 
of  April  13,  1909.  This  simple  report  of  what  was  personally 
seen  and  experienced,  influences  our  imaginations  more  power- 
fully than  such  a  work  as  Andreev's  widely  circulated  The 
Seven  that  were  Hanged,  In  his  pamphlet  entitled  The  Hanging 
Tsar  Tolstoi  stigmatises  tfie  cruelties  of  tsarist  repression. 

What  explanation  can  be  given  of  the  massacre  in  April 
1912  at  the  Siberian  gold  mines  of  the  Lena  company,  when 
the  soldiers  killed  270  workmen  on  strike  and  woimded  250 
others  ? 

In  earlier  days,  it  is  true,  even  more  persons  were  executed. 
Under  the  father  of  Peter  the  Great,  Alexis  MihailoviC,  the 
executions  of  coiners  alone  numbered  7,000.  If  we  turn  to 
England  we  find  that  during  the  reign  of  Elizabeth  there  were 
more  than  89,000  executions.  The  executions  under  Nicholas 
have  not  yet  attained  so  high  a  figure,  but  (even  if  we  leave 
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the  victims  of  the  Japanese  war  out  of  consideration)  more 
human  Hves  than  89,000  have  already  been  sacrificed  by  the 
fault  of  the  government.  Consider  all  the  victims,  beginning 
with  the  thousands  who  perished  on  the  Hodynskoe  Field  at 
the  coronation  .of  Nicholas  II ;  consider  the  premature  deaths 
in  Siberia  and  in  the  prisons ;  and  consider  all  those  who 
have  been  slaughtered  in  pogroms.  .  .  .  Does  the  tsar  know 
all  that  is  done  in  his  name  ?  Does  he  countersign  thousands 
of  death  sentences  without  reflecting  what  these  terrible  figures 
mean  ?  Whether  he  knows  or  not,  whether  he  reflects  or  does 
not  reflect,  in  any  case  the  official  defenders  and  legalist 
supporters  of  tsarism  will  find  it  hard  to  continue  their  justi- 
fication of  absolute  monarchy.  Yet  this  was  the  tsar  who 
summoned  the  peace  congress  at  The  Hague. 

I  am  aware  that  the  blame  for  all  that  happened  does  not 
attach  to  the  tsar  and  his  government  alone.  A  large  section 
of  society,  cultured  as  well  as  uncultured  (for  the  officials 
instrumental  in  carrying  out  the  white  terror  belonged  to  the 
intelligentsia),  demanded  and  co-operated  in  these  brutal 
methods  of  repression.  The  white  terror  was  supported  by 
a  vigorous  agitation  in  the  press.  The  reactionary  journals, 
which  during  the  years  1904  and  1905  had  joined  with  the 
others  in  clamouring  for  reforms  and  legality  ('*  Novoe  Vremja," 
"  Sv6t,"  "  GraManin,"  etc),  had  now  become  the  journaHstic 
and  Uterary  defenders  of  blood-stained  reaction. 

In  1906  was  constituted  the  terrorist  League  of  the  Russian 
People,  with  its  branch  organisation,  the  Party  of  Active 
Struggle  against  the  Revolution,  whose  reactionary  agents 
and  organisations,  composed  of  the  dregs  of  society,  became 
notorious  throughout  the  world  after  the  Kishinev  pogrom, 
under  the  name  of  "  black  hundred."  Those  only  who  have 
read  at  least  one  issue  of  one  of  the  party  organs,  such  as  the 
"  Russkoe  Znamja  "  or  the  "  Yhte,"  can  fully  grasp  the  Umitless 
barbarism  of  these  groups ;  but  some  idea  can  be  gleaned 
from  the  antisemitic  journals  of  Vienna  and  Prague,  which 
borrowed  freely  from  the  colunms  of  the  "  Russkoe  Znamja." 
In  the  Reichsrat,  Breznovsk^,  through  his  interpellation  of 
December  17,  1906,  rendered  accessible  the  contents  of  a 
Russian  pamphlet  entitled  The  Secret  of  Jewish  Policy,  its  Methods 
and  its  Results,  ascertained  with  the  Aid  of  Science  and  of  Pseudo- 
liberalism.  It  need  hardly  be  said  that  Russia,  like  other 
countries,  possesses  also  a  silk-hatted  mob.    There  were  to  be 
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found  university  professors  willing  to  write  lying  pamphlets 
and  lying  books,  to  furnish  historical  and  social  arguments 
justifying  the  doings  of  the  black  hundred.  In  these  compila- 
tions all  who  display  any  tincture  of  Uberal  sentiment,  and 
in  especial  all  freemasons,  Jews,  Englishmen,  and  revolution- 
aries, are  not  merely  denounced,  but  are  represented  as  the 
spawn  of  an  antirussian  inferno. 

There  exists  documentary  proof  that  the  police  and  various 
other  instruments  of  the  government,  including  some  of  the 
high  officials,  did  Hot  merely  neglect  to  suppress  the  pogroms, 
but  positively  furthered  and  organised  these  atrocities.  It 
has  been  demonstrated  that  the  League  of  the  Russian  People 
was  privy  to  the  murder  of  Herzenstein,  to  that  of  JoUos,  etc. 
We  read,  for  example,  in  the  "  V^Ce  "  :  '*  O  Russians,  save 
Russia  while  salvation  is  yet  possible.  The  death  of  Herzen- 
stein cannot  atone  for  all  the  murders  of  oiu:  Russian  men, 
whose  blood'  still  calls  for  vengeance  "  !  !  ! 

The  League  of  the  Russian  People  had  various  branches  and 
brother  organisations,  among  which  may  be  mentioned  the 
League  of  the  Archangel  Michael,  led  by  the  notorious  deputy 
Puri§kivia.  This  league  sent  the  monarchical  sections  a  de- 
scription of  students  who  had  disturbed  lectures  at  the  mining 
institute,  and  did  everything  in  its  power  to  promote  denun- 
ciations. 

It  was  the  deUberate  aim  of  the  League  of  the  Russian 
People  to  bring  about  the  salvation  of  the  fatherland  by  the 
use  of  such  means  as  have  been  indicated.  With  this  end 
in  view  absolute  monarchy.  Orthodoxy,  and  the  Russian 
national  spirit  were  to  be  strengthened,  thus  reviving  Uvarov's 
trinitarian  doctrine.  At  the  congress  of  all  the  afi&Uated 
organisations  held  in  October  1909,  among  the  demands  voiced 
were  the  re-establishment  of  the  patriarchate,  the  annexation 
to  Russia  of  Finland  and  of  the  Chelm  administrative  dis- 
trict, the  expulsion  of  the  Jews  (who  were  not  even  to  be 
allowed  to  write  Russian),  and  so  on.  In  a  word,  the  demand 
was  a  panrussian,  "  For  God,  Tsar,  and  Fatherland." 

Shortly  after  the  issue  of  the  October  manifesto,  Nicholas  II 
received  a  deputation  from  the  League  of  the  Russian  People. 
The  spokesman,  the  notorious  President  Dubrovin,  begged 
the  tsar  not  to  reUnquish  his  autocracy.  In  response  Nicholas 
pledged  himself  in  words  borrowed  from  Katkov,  saying: 
"  I  shaD  continue  to  reign  as  autocrat,  and  to  no  one  but  God 


shall  I  render  account  of  my  doings."  '  Accepting  the  offered 
badge  of  the  union,  he  said  :  "  Tell  your  friends  that  with  God's 
help  and  the  assistance  of  the  League  of  the  Russian  People 
I  hope  to  destroy  my  enemies." 

It  was  reported  in  the  newspapers  that  after  this  audience 
Stolypin  begged  leave  to  resign.  It  must  be  remembered  that 
in  the  legal  proceedings  initiated  on  account  of  the  murder 
of  Herzenstein,  Dubrovin  was  cited  by  the  Finnish  court  as  an 
accessory.  He  preferred  not  to  put  in  an  appearance,  and  it 
was  stated  in  the  press  that  Theophil,  the  tsar's  new  spiritual 
adviser,  had  interceded  on  his  behalf. 

Contemporary  tsarism  and  the  counter-revolution  cannot 
be  properly  understood  without  taking  into  account  poUce 
participation  in  crime  through  the  instrumentality  of  provoca- 
tive agents.  The  history  of  the  agent  Azev  is  known  in  its 
main  lines.  This  man  served  both  the  poUce  and  the  social 
revolutionaries,  organising  not  only  the  attack  on  Pleve  but 
also  that  upon  Grand  Duke  Sergius.  Let  the  reader  reflect 
upon  the  significance  of  this,  that  tsarism,  in  its  desire  to  quell 
the  revolution,  should  be  wiUing  to  sacrifice  its  own  adherents, 
persons  of  such  distinction.  Nor  was  Azev  the  first,  for  he  was 
but  one  instrument  in  a  system.  In  the  reign  of  Alexander  III, 
Sudeikin,  chief  of  the  ohrana,  endeavoured  to  persuade  the 
terrorist  Degaev  to  join  with  his  associates  in  the  assassination 
of  Tolstoi  (then  minister  for  home  affairs)  and  of  Grand  Duke 
Vladimir.  This  would  enable  Degaev  to  betray  the  secret 
society  with  real  efficiency,  Sudeikin  would  be  promoted  to 
the  ministry,  and  could  then  protect  the  person  of  the  tsar. 
Degaev,  under  the  influence  of  liquor,  betrayed  himself  to  a 
comrade,  who  declared  that  Degaev  must  kiJl  Sudeikin  if  he 
wished  to  avoid  being  put  out  of  the  way.  Degaev  assassin- 
ated Sudeikin  and  escaped  to  America. 

The  government  of  the  tsar-pope,  the  man  whose  rule  was 
of  God  and  for  God,  the  man  who  was  not  responsible  to  the 
duma  but  to  God  alone,  this  government  continued  for  a  lengthy 
period,  for  the  safety  of  the  tsar  to  employ  Azev  the  assassin, 
and  continued  to  do  so  after  Azev's  murderous  handiwork 
had  been  plainly  proved  and  publicly  stigmatized. 

The  work  of  the  counter-revolution  and  the  promotion  of 

I  Metternich  had  also  held  the  view  that  to  sovereigns  alone  belonged  the 
guidance  of  the  destinies  of  nations,  and  that  to  God  alone  were  princes 
responsible  for  their  actions. 
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police  absolutism  were  in  the  hands  of  a  widely  ramified  "  black 
cabinet,"  which  supervised  all  domestic  and  foreign  corre- 
spondence. The  most  highly  placed  dignitaries  were  not  exempt 
from  the  attentions  of  this  cabinet.' 

The  facts  that  have  been  adduced  suffice  for  the  condem- 
nation of  tsarism  in  the  past  as  well  as  in  the  present,  for  the 
condemnation  of  the  entire  system.  Theocratic  caesaropapism 
cannot  be  justified  if  it  can  be  upheld  only  by  such  means 
—it  cannot  be  true  that  the  absolute  tsar  governs  by  God's 
grace,  it  cannot  be  true  that  God  commends  obedience  to- 
wards the  tsar,  it  cannot  be  true  that  such  obedience  is  en- 
joined by  conscience.  The  existence  of  the  white  terror  under 
Nicholas  proves  that  section  four  arbitrarily  incorporated  by 
him  in  the  state  fundamental  laws,  the  section  referring  to  the 
theocratic  essence  of  the  tsar's  supreme  authority,  is  false. 
Absolutism  has  no  foimdation  either  in  religion  or  morals. 

The  deduction  we  have  to  draw  from  this  reaction  which 
has  now  lasted  for  many  years  applies  also  to  the  state  church, 
the  theoretical  and  practical  basis  of  tsarism.  From  the  first 
the  church  has  defended  tsarism  against  the  opposition  and 
against  the  revolution,  and  now  the  church  has  approved 
the  reaction,  has  approved  the  black  hundred,  has  availed 
itself  of  the  services  of  that  body  in  the  interest  of  reac- 
tion. Finally,  in  the  elections  for  the  fourth  duma,  the  church 
openly  intervened  on  the  side  of  reaction.  The  synod,  Sabler 
the  chief  procurator,  and  the  hierarchy,  organised  the  election 
of  numerous  members  of  the  clergy,  in  order  to  secure  the 
presence  in  the  fourth  duma  of  a  clerical  party  far  larger  than 
the  one  which  had  existed  in  the  third,  and  it  was  designed  that 
these  clerical  deputies  should  be  led  by  some  of  the  hierarchs, 
who  were  likewise  to  secure  election.  But  the  result  of  the 
elections  was  a  disagreeable  surprise  to  the  reactionary  ecclesi- 
astics, for  whereas  there  had  been  forty-four  priests  in  the  third 
duma,  there  were  but  forty-three  in  the  fourth. 

The  aim  of  the  synod  and  the  hierarchy  was  to  transform 
the  clergy  into  thoroughly  pUable  poHce  tools  of  the  anticonstitu- 
tionahst  reaction.  With  this  end  in  view  a  program  was 
drafted  whose  two  main  points  were  as  follows.    In  the  first 

■  After  the  death  of  Plevc.  Lopuhin.  chief  of  police,  whose  name  became 
so  widely  known  in  connection  with  the  Azev  affair,  when  examining  Plevc 's 
papers  discovered  a  copy  of  one  of  his  own  letters.  At  an  carher  date,  Loris- 
Melikov  had  had  occasion  for  urgent  complaint  because  his  correspondence 
was  not  safe  from  the  secret  police. 


place,  the  clergy  were  to  be  paid  by  the  state,  to  make  them 
economically  independent  of  the  ecclesiastical  authority ; 
thus  priests,  like  other  officials,  would  become  entirely  subject 
to  the  good  will  of  the  government.  Secondly,  there  was  to  be 
a  modification  in  the  educational  system.  The  spiritual 
academies  were  already  fitted  to  the  purposes  of  reaction. 
By  the  curriculum  of  these  seminaries,  persons  being  trained 
for  the  priesthood  were  for  practical  purposes  completely 
cut  off  from  secular  literature  and  thought,  and  were  trained 
entirely  in  the  spirit  of  theology. 

But  further  changes  were  in  contemplation. 

Hitherto  at  the  seminaries  priests  and  teachers  had  been 
educated  side  by  side,  but  seminaries  were  to  become  purely  theo- 
logical schools,  for  the  training  of  priests  alone,  in  order  that 
the  pupils  at  these  institutions  could  no  longer  have  the  chance 
of  adopting  a  secular  career,  for  the  more  efficient  and  ener- 
getic young  men  were  now  refusing  to  take  orders,  and  the 
church  was  suffering  greatly  from  a  dearth  of  candidates  for 
the  priesthood. 

From  the  clerical  side  the  same  aim  was  followed  in  the 
proposed  reorganisation  of  the  church  schools  which  had  been 
founded  during  the  reign  of  Alexander  III.  The  curriculum 
in  these  schools  had  at  first  lasted  two  years,  and  had  subse- 
quently been  extended  to  three.  They  were  now  to  be  trans- 
formed into  institutions  containing  six  classes,  and  were  to 
give  a  purely  theological  general  education,  so  that  it  would 
be  impossible  for  pupils  to  pass  from  them  into  other  schools. 

These  suggested  leforms  were  a  return  to  the  plans  of  Arch- 
bishop Antonii.  They  imitated  the  training  given  in  Catholic 
theological  schools.  The  state  church  was  to  return  to  the 
middle  ages,  to  the  prepetrine  Moscow  of  the  patriarch-tsar 
Filaret.  It  was  the  hope  of  the  reactionaries  that  the  reintro- 
duction  of  the  patriarchate  would  subserve  the  same  end, 
although  the  majority  of  the  clergy  expected  it  to  strengthen 
the  church  and  to  emancipate  the  church  from  the  tutelage  of 
the  state.  At  court,  medieval  superstition  w^as  dominant,  as 
was  shown  by  the  Rasputin  affair  and  by  other  indications. 

If  the  white  terror  forces  on  us  the  conviction  that  tsarist 
absolutism  is  not  a  divinely  ordained  institution,  we  learn 
also  from  the  sanction  which  the  church  is  so  ready  to  give 
to  absolutism  that  the  latter  has  no  justification  in  appealing 
to  God  and  to  God's  will  for  its  policy  and  for  its  existence. 
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THE  moral  and  legal  justification  of  the  revolution  mani- 
fests the  legal  and  moral  danger  of  absolutism  to  society 
and  to  the  state,  and  shows  how  impossible  it  is  to  transform 
absolutism  by  peaceable  measures— for  aristocracy  and  absolute 
monarchy  have  learned  nothing  and  forgotten  nothing. 

A  sanguinary  revolution  as  the  ultimate  means  of  escape 
from  an  existing  system  of  coercion  can  never  be  faultless, 
quite  apart  from  the  consideration  that  in  every  revolution 
those  co-operate  who  are  not  chiefly  aiming  at  the  overthrow 
of  absolutism.  The  Russian  revolution  committed  faults, 
thereby  giving  absolutism  specious  grounds  for  reaction. 
We  shall  have  to  consider  this  matter  in  fuller  detail,  but  it 
may  be  said  here  that  even  though  it  be  necessary  to  admit 
that  the  revolutionary  tactics  of  expropriation  were  erroneous, 
there  is  no  ground  for  considering  that  the  political  revolu- 
tion which  aimed  at  the  overthrow  of  absolutism  was  responsible 
for  the  occurrence  of  the  innumerable  acts  of  theft  and  robbery. 
The  anarchical  conditions  which  ensued  upon  the  revolution 
were  the  fault  of  the  government  and  of  its  police.  The  official 
education  of  the  masses  had  produced  general  instabihty ; 
the  repressive  measures  practised  by  the  organs  of  state,  to 
which  mendacity  and  crime  had  for  many  decades  been  welcome 
weapons,  had  trained  up  the  present  generation  of  expropriators 
and  pogromists,  and  had  made  the  most  barbarous  hooliganism 
a  scourge  throughout  the  country. « 

Discussion  concerning  the  nature  and  significance  of  the 
revolution  was  carried  on  by  all  parties  ;  the  tactics  of  the 
struggle  were  criticised  ;  the  question  as  to  the  chief  justifica- 
tion for  the  revolution  was  mooted ;  and  the  results  of  the 
revolution  were  appraised. 

After  the  revolution  a  serious  crisis  affected  Russian  society. 

The  more  conservative  elements  on  the  Uberal  side  were 
content  with  what  had  been  gained,  and  complained  of  the 
utopianism  of  the  radicals.    To  the  reactionaries  it  seemed 

•>■  It  was  reported  in  the  newspapers  of  December  12,  1912,  tliat  according 
to  reports  issued  by  the  ministry  for  home  affairs  between  January  14.  1907* 
«nd  November  14.  191 2,  there  had  occurred  38,094  attacks  by  armed  persons, 
and  that  in  the  course  of  these  1,719  officials  and  5.997  private  individuals 
had  been  killed,  while  2.499  officials  and  5,747  private  individuals  had  been 
wounded.  During  the  first  teii  months  of  1913  there  w^r^  ?,i48  attacks  by 
armed  persons. 


that  the  prevalence  of  marauding  and  of  expropriation  by 
robbery  warranted,  not  merely  repressive  measures,  but  a 
return  to  absolutism. 

The  radical  parties  considered  the  constitution  inadequate, 
but  even  within  these  parties  there  existed  notable  differences 
of  opinion.  Some  hailed  the  frustration  of  the  revolution 
almost  with  satisfaction,  as  sustaining  their  theory  that  political 
methods  of  reform  were  of  no  avail ;  others  contended  that  the 
continuance  of  the  revolution  demanded  by  the  more  radical 
was  needless. 

The  reaction,  however,  supplied  more  water  to  drive  the 
radical  mills.  It  was  monstrous  that  the  political  organisation 
of  the  social  democrats  should  be  prohibited.  Owing  to  this 
prohibition,  the  social  democrats,  who  as  deputies  were  legally 
immune,  were  forced  to  engage  in  clandestine  activities.  In 
like  manner  the  agitation  of  the  social  revolutionaries  was  driven 
underground.  Even  lawful  working-class  organisations,  trade 
unions,  co-operatives,  and  institutes  for  working-class  education, 
were  persecuted. 

Most  of  the  revolutionary  leaders  were  put  out  of  action 
by  the  repression,  but  their  places  \^re  taken  by  others.  For 
about  a  year «  a  revolutionary  mood  has  been  conspicuous, 
not  in  journalistic  utterances  alone,  but  likewise  in  renewed 
strikes  and  demonstrations.*  Even  the  reaction  seems  to 
have  wearied  of  its  executioner's  work  ;  fatigue  became  apparent 
by  1910,  even  if  there  was  no  purposive  change  for  the  better. 
Nor  were  the  peasants  fuUy  satisfied  with  the  government's 
agrarian  program  and  with  the  way  in  which  that  program 
was  carried  out. 

After  the  numerous  political  and  economic  strikes,  manu- 
facturing industry  required  peace  and  security,  and  the  capital- 
ists were  consequently  inclined  to  seek  security  and  peace 

*  This  work  was  written  in  1913. 

*  The  number  of   persons  engaged  in  political  strikes  during  the  last  eight 
years  has  been  as  follows  :— 

1905 ..         ..     1.083,000 

1906        515.000 

1907        ' .  •       522,000 

1908        91,000 

1909  ..         ,,         ,,         .,         ..         .«         .,.  8.000 

X910  4.000 

191X  40,000 

19H  950,000 
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at  the  hands  of  reaction,  though  reaction  endangered  their 
own  existence.  The  home  market  for  manufactures  was  im- 
proving, business  was  taking  a  favourable  turn,  the  national 
revenue  was  increasing  rapidly  from  1908  onwards,  and  tlie 
reaction  secured  ready  help  from  capitalist  entrepreneurs. 
Even  in  this  quarter,  however,  were  heard  isolated  protests 
against  reaction. 

In  literature  and  philosophy,  after  the  revolution,  those 
tendencies  were  strengthened  which,  as  we  have  already  seen, 
were  characteristic  of  the  prerevolutionary  epoch,  namely  mysti- 
"  cism  and  a  return  to  religion.  With  this  religious  revival  was 
associated  a  turning  away  from  revolution.  The  loudest 
preachers  of  these  movements  were  deserters  from  the  Marxist 
camp ;  but  among  the  narodniki  and  the  social  revolution- 
aries Dostoevskii  and  Solov'ev  now  enjoyed  enhanced  prestige. 

In  literature,  decadence  became  conspicuous  in  the  form 
of  irritable  and  stimulating  sexuality  ;  the  boundary  between 
art  and  pornography  was  often  blurred;  even  among  young 
people  at  school,  clubs  and  societies  for  the  promotion  of 
"  free  love  "  came  into  existence  ("  Saninism,"  after  ArcybaSev's 
Sanine).  The  disciples  Of  decadence  delighted  in  religious 
mysticism. 

Whilst  by  one  section  of  the  intelligentsia,  during  this  period 
of  disillusionment  with  the  revolution,  crude  hedonism  came  to 
be  accepted  as  a  logical  consequence,  and  to  be  regarded  almost 
as  a  means  of  salvation,  another  section  succumbed  to  declared 
pessimism,  which  frequently  culminated  in  suicide.  Among 
the  young,  in  fact,  there  was  a  positive  epidemic  of  suicide. 

It  may  well  be  considered  that  all  these  phenomena  sub- 
served political  and  ecclesiastical  reaction.  Hence,  in  the 
progressive  camp,  they  were  felt  to  be  reactionary  and  were 
resisted  on  that  ground. 

Despite  these  morbid  manifestations,  there  have  on  the 
progressive  side  been  encouraging  symptoms  of  resanation. 
The  experiences  of  the  revolution  have  diffused  so  much  light 
that  thoughtful  persons  have  subjected  the  programs  of  their 
respective  parties  and  movements  to  critical  revision,  and  have 
endeavoured  to  bring  about  an  organic  expansion  of  such  liber- 
ties as  have  been  won.  A  sense  of  renovation  has  spread 
and  strengthened,  the  newer  tasks  have  been  recognised,  and 
work  on  behalf  of  the  reaUsation  of  general  progress  is  being 
joyfully  continued. 


CHAPTER   SEVEN 

PROBLEMS  OF  THE  PHILOSOPHY  OF  HISTORY  AND 
OF  RELIGION  IN  RUSSIA-A  SUMMARY  STATEMENT 


§  38.         . 

AFTER  this  glance  at  the  leading  facts  of  Russian  history, 
we  have  to  attain  to  clear  views  concerning  the  chief 
problems  of  the  philosophy  of  history  and  of  religion  in  Russia. 

As  an  initial  step,  it  will  be  well  to  say  something  about 
Russian  philosophy  in  general.  The  task  is  far  from  easy. 
There  is  no  history  of  Russian  philosophy  to  which  we  can 
refer,  for  as  yet  the  Russians  have  made  no  more  than  pre- 
liminary essays  in  this  field.  E.  Radlov  has  recently  published  l^ 
A  Sketch  of  the  History  of  Russian  Philosophy,  The  author 
knows  his  subject  well,  and  I  shall  therefore  avail  myself  of 
his  characterisation  of  Russian  philosophy. 

Radlov  admits  that  Russia  has  not  yet  produced  a  thoroughly 
original  and  independent  system  of  philosophy.  He  refuses, 
however,  to  accept  the  sceptical  view  that,  while  philosophy 
is  known  in  Russia,  there  is  no  Russian  philosophy.  Radlov 
distinguishes  three  spheres  of  mental  Ufe  wherein  Russian 
philosophical  thought  has  made  itself  manifest.  Individual 
spiritual  needs  find  expression  in  the  philosophical  trend 
which  is  characterised  by  the  writings  of  Skovoroda,  the 
Slavophils,  Vladimir  Solov'ev,  and  Tolstoi,  and  which  may 
be  regarded  as  a  reaction  against  the  unceasing  transference 
to  Russian  soil  of  the  data  of  foreign  thought.  The  thinkers 
of  a  second  group  are  concerned  with  educational  philosophy 
at  the  universities  and  ecclesiastical  academies.  Finally, 
Radlov  distinguishes  the  political  and  social  trend,  manifesting 
itself  chiefly  in  journalism  and  sociology ;  hterary  criticism  is 
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represented  as  belonging  to  the  same  sphere ;  Radlov  refers 
in  this  connection  to  RadiSfev,  BSlinskii,  Cerny§evskii, 
Mihailovskii,    Grigor'ev,    and   Strahov. 

This '  classification  manifestly  lacks  precision,  for  Radlov 
fails  to  distinguish  accurately  between  "  sphere  "  and  "  trend." 
He  goes  on  to  say,  in  amplification,  that  Russian  philosophers 
have  no  interest  in  the  more  abstract  problems  of  philosophy, 
such  as  the  theory  of  cognition,  but  that  they  delight  in  practical 
^  questions.  Ethics,  in  particular,  is  the  favourite  field  of  Russian 
philosophy.  It  is  from  this  practical  predilection  of  Russian 
thought  that  Radlov  deduces  the  second  leading  quality  he 
ascribes  to  it,  namely  the  mysticism  which  permeates  all 
manifestations  of  the  Russian  mind. 

Radlov  confirms  my  own  views  upon  Russian  philosophy, 
but  it  seems  to  me  that  a  more  precise  definition  of  certain 
concepts  is  essential. 

It  is  perfectly  true  that  Russians  are  now  mainly  busied 
with  ethical  questions.  To  use  Tolstoi's  phrase,  they  desire 
to  grasp  the  meaning  of  fife  in  order  to  apply  their  theory  to 
practical  liviijg.  We  need  not  now  discuss  whether  this  is 
a  specific  characteristic  of  the  Russian  spirit.  At  any  rate, 
western  philosophy  was  for  a  long  period,  and  still  is,  largely 
busied  about  these  same  ethical  problems. 

Ethics  leads  on  logically  to  politics.  The  poUtical  and 
social  trend  of  Russian  philosophy  is  ethical ;  ethical  theory 
is  to  be  practically  apphed  to  extant  society.  In  concreto, 
'  therefore,  we  have  to  do  with  sociaUsm  and  its  justification. 
To  carry  matters  a  stage  fiu^ther,  we  have  to  ask  how  the 
goal  of  sociahsm  is  to  be  attained,  whether  by  reform  of  the 
existing  political  organisation  or  by  revolution.  The  problem 
of  revolution,  an  ethical  problem,  is  the  crux  of  contemporary 
politics. 

But  sociaUsm  does  not  involve  politics  merely,  the  prin- 
ciples of  social  practice,  it  involves  sociology  in  addition,  the 
theory  of  social  organisation  and  evolution  ;  and  it  is  here  that 
history  and  the  philosophy  of  history  have  their  parts  to  play. 
Russian  thinkers  are  not  satisfied  with  enquiring  as  to  the 
meaning  of  life  in  abstract©  ;  they  wish  also  to. learn  the  meaning 
of  Russian  fife,  Russian  social  order,  and  Russian  history. 

But  this  implies  a  comparison  of  Russia  with  the  west. 
It  implies,  in  a  word,  the  problem,  Russia  and  Europe,  if  we 
conceive  the  contrast  between  these  two  areas  as  expressed 


in  existing  evolutional  differences.  Thus  is  the  contrast  con- 
ceived by  the  Russians. 

Analysis  of  ethical  fundamentals  leads  likewise  to  the 
religious  problem,  for  morality  is  an  extremely  important 
element  of  religion,  of  the  Christian  religion,  of  the  Christian 
church.  Naturally  and  by  logical  development,  Russian  moral 
philosophy  becomes  a  philosophy  of  religion. 

Thus  we  arrive  at  mysticism,  which  Radlov  associates 
with  ethics.  From  the  logical  outlook,  the  problem  v^ith  which 
we  are  concerned  is  that  of  the  relationship  between  morality 
and  religion.  In  actual  fact,  when  we  analyse  Russian  ecclesi- 
astical rehgion  we  find  mysticism  in  the  foreground  of  the 
picture,  for  Russian  religious  sentiment  is  impregnated  with 
mysticism  to, a  far  greater  extent  than  the  same . sentiment 
in  Europe.  We  have,  of  course,  to  grasp  the  quality  of  this 
mysticism.  To  formulate  the  problem  in  other  words,  we 
must  examine  Russian  mysticism  psychologically,  must  define 
it  more  precisely  in  the  Ught  of  the  theory  of  cognition. 

Radlov  is  right  in  holding  that  Russian  literary  criticism 
is  philosophic  criticism,  for  literary  criticism  has  a  quite  peculiar 
significance  in  Russia.  Let  me  hasten  to  add  that  Russian 
Uterature  is  itself  peculiar  in  that  it  pays  peculiar  attention 
to  ethical,  socio-pohtical,  and  religious  problems. 

Finally,  Radlov  aptly  points  out  a  comparative  defect  of 
Russian  philosophy,  and  it  is  that  Russian  philosophers  evade 
the  discussion  of  the  theory  of  cognition.  Provisionally,  and 
in  unduly  summarised  phraseology,  I  may  say  that  whilst 
literary  criticism  is  known  to  the  Russians,  they  lack  episte- 
mological  criticism. 

I  have  at  least  shown,  I  beUeve,  that  the  association  in 
these  studies  of  the  philosophy  of  history  with  the  philosophy 
of  religion  is  in  conformity  with  the  character  of  Russian  philo- 
sophy. This  will  be  rendered  clearer  by  a  brief  excursus  on 
the  evolution  of  Russian  philosophy. 


II 


§  39. 

FOR  purposes  of  comparison  a  suitable  summary  of  European 
philosophy   would   be   useful.     It   would    be    possible   to 
refer  to  a  number  of  authorities  on  this  subject,  'but  I  will 
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myself  give  a  brief  outline  of  European  philosophy,  for  such 
comprehensive  statements  are  not  numerous.  Moreover,  for 
the  benefit  of  competent  students  of  philosophy,  I  desire  to 
define  my  outlook.  A  preliminary  survey  of  this  character 
will  prove  helpful  when  we  come  to  the  description  of  indi- 
vidual Russian  thinkers. 

I  shall  confine  myself  to  the  later  history  of  philosophy, 
beginning,  like  Radlov,  with  the  eighteenth  century. 

First  let  us  consider  the  problem  of  the  philosophy  of 
"  history. 

The  century  of  the  enlightenment  was  characterised  by  the 
rise  of  the  historic  sense.  Scientific  historiography,  the  new 
method  in  history,  begins  with  the  latter  half  of  the  eighteenth 
century.  Prior  to  this  date  the  historic  sense  was  lacking  ; 
there  was  no  comprehension  of  the  significance  of  comparing 
historical  epochs,  and  there  was  no  historical  enlightenment. 
Chronology  existed,  but  scientific  history  was  unknown.  This 
is  not  to  say  that  there  were  no  initial  attempts  at  the  new 
-  outlook,  but  the  eighteenth  century  is  the  first  we  can  speak 
of  as  thinking  historically,  the  first  century  to  secure  a  clear 
grasp  of  the  concept  of  historical  progress. 

In  the  development  and  organisation  of  historical  science, 
the  profounder  historic  sense  of  the  age  was-  displayed  in  the 
scientific  investigation  of  history,  in  the  study  of  social  Ufe 
and  its  development.  More  especially  was  it  manifest  in  the 
establishment  of  the  new  historical  and  sociological  disciplines. 

It  was  no  chance  matter  that  in  every  country  numerous 
men  of  note  became  busied  in  this  field.  In  his  New  Science, 
Vico  produced  the  first  philosophically  planned  treatise  on 
sociology,  a  work  in  which  the  philosophy  of  history  found  a 
logical  place  as  an  integial  constituent.  French  writers,  in 
particular,  devoted  themselves  to  the  philosophy  of  history. 
Voltaire  was  the  first  to  use  the  term.  Among  other  Frenchmen 
who  were  fruitful  workers  in  this  field  may  be  mentioned 
Condorcet,  Montesquieu,  Turgot,  and  Rousseau.  In  Germany, 
we  have  I.essing,  Herder,  Schiller,  and  many  other  writers ; 
and  here,  too,  concrete  historical  investigation  was  methodically 
pursued  (Schlozer,  Schlosser,  etc.).  In  England,  Ferguson  and 
other  writers  were  at  work,  whilst  Hume  undertook  historical 
research  and  wrote  many  sociological  essays.  The  economic 
doctrines  of  Adam  Smith  have  an  important  bearing  upon 
sociology,  and  so  have  those  of  Malthus  and  the  statistician* 
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(Sussmilch,  Schlozer,  Achenwall),  who  all  endeavoured  to  grasp 
the  nature  of  social  organisation  and  evolution. 

With  reference  to  Kant  a  doubt  may  be  expressed  whether 
his  century,  the  century  of  the  enlightenment  and  of  ration- 
alism, may  also  be  regarded  as  characterised  by  an  increase 
in  the  historic  sense.  At  any  rate  Kant  paid  but  little  attention 
to  historical  and  social  problems,  and  it  has  therefore  frequently 
been  suggested  that  a  contrast  exists  between  rationalism  and 
the  historic  outlook.  But  in  conflict  with  this  contention 
reference  may  be  made  to  notable  rationalists  and  distinguished 
adherents  of  the  enlightenment  who  were  likewise  characterised 
by  a  well  marked  historic  sense,  to  such  men  as  Hume,' 
Voltaire.  Lessing,  and  at  a  later  date  Comte.  RationaUsm 
and  the  historic  outlook  are  not  mutually  exclusive.  Kant 
was  a  mathematician  and  a  physicist,  and  in  so  far  as  he  was 
these  he  belonged  to  the  group  of  philosophers  who  from 
the  days  of  Descartes  onwards  thought  along  the  lines  of 
mathematics  and  natural  science. » 

In  view  of  the  powerful  effect  exercised  in  Russia  by  German 
philosophy,  this  matter  was  one  of  considerable  significance 
to  Russian  philosophy.  Kant  had  comparatively  little  in- 
fluence upon  Russian  thought,  whereas  since  the  eighteenth 
century  the  philosophico-historical  and  sociological  outlook  has 
been  dominant  in  Russia. 

Kant's  successors,  and  above  all  Hegel,  simultaneously 
represented  rationaUst  and  historical  views.  Indeed,  the 
idealism  of  Kant  and  of  the  postkantians  was  no  less  pre- 
dominantly historical  than  contemporary  French  and  English 

philosophy 

Not  by  chance  were  Hegel  and  Comte  contemporaries. 
Both  represented  the  historical  trend  of  thought,  just  as  the 
sociaUsts,  culminating  in  Marx,  Ukewise  endeavoured  to  base 
their  systems  on  a  historical  foundation. 

The  philosophers  of  the  restoration  and  of  the  reaction, 
the  opponents  of  the  revolution  and  of  the  new  philosophical 
trends,  such  writers  as  de  Maistre,  de  Bonald,  Savigny,  Stahl, 
etc.,   were   also   predominantly  historical    ("historical  school 

of  law  "). 

The  sense  of  historical  evolution  became  yet  stronger  dunng 

»  Although  Kant  devoted  little  time  to  history,  it  is  possible  to  maintain 
that  he  possessed  a  historic  sense.  I  cannot  discuss  the  question  here,  but  may 
rrf«r  to  the  able  study  by  Fritz  Mcdicus. 
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the  nineteenth  century  with  the  growth  of  natural  science 
and  the  formulation  of  the  theory  of  evolution.  Darwin  is 
but  the  representative  of  the  intensive  historical  thought  which 
characterises  the  labours  of  the  entire  century.  History  of 
men  and  of  the  human  race  underwent  expansion  into  history 
of  the  world  and  of  the  universe.  On  the  other  hand,  history 
fructified  natural  science.  Darwin's  thought  was  based  upon 
that  of  Malthus. 

§  40. 

-pHE  increasing  vigour  of  the  historic  sense,  the  fact  that 
1  during  the  eighteenth  century  people  became  aware 
of  the  existence  of  historical  evolution,  is  largely  expHcable 
on  the  ground  that  at  this  epoch  the  development  of  society, 
social  changes,  the  historical  process,  were  perceived  and  felt 
more  plainly  than  before.  The  social  changes  which  had  accumu- 
lated as  the  outcome  of  the  reformation  and  the  renaissance, 
those  innovations  which  were  realised  and  appraised  as  pro- 
gress in  the  sense  of  perfectionment,  were  now  being  recognised. 
A  new  idea  of  progress  and  a  new  faith  in  progress  had 
arisen,  and  concurrently  there  developed  the  new  historic 
outlook.  History  came  to  be  conceived  as  a  history  of  the 
future.  Such  is  the  meaning  of  the  enthusiastic  philosophical 
disquisitions  on  progress  penned  by  numerous  eighteenth- 
century  writers,  as  for  example  by  Condorcet. 

The  theoretical  historic  outlook  and  historic  enlightenment 
are  intimately  associated  with  practical  endeavours  towards 
reform,  and  in  the  new  era  history  becomes  viiae  magistra, 
history  guides  practical  Hfe,  guides  poUtics.  Strengthening 
of  the  historic  sense  and  a  beUef  in  progress  manifest  themselves 
as  an  impulse  towards  reform,  as  an  effort  to  bring  about  .the 
essential  reconstruction  of  social  organisation.  This  impulse, 
this  endeavour,  leads  to  revolution,  to  the  great  revolution. 
The  great  revolution  is  defeated  by  the  restoration,  that  is 
to  say,  by  a  reactionary  revolution,  and  it  therefore  becomes 
necessary  to  think  out  anew  and  to  rediscuss  the  problems  of 
social  organisation  and  reorganisation.  The  restoration  is 
followed  by  the  July  revolution ;  a  further  reaction  is  followed 
by  the  general  revolution  of  1848;  Europe  fails  to  attain  to 
repose,  and  has  to  make  a  choice  between  the  old  regime  or 
the  acquirements  of  the  revolution.  The  problem  of  revo- 
lution as  a  whole  must  be  grasped  in  its  true  significance, 
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which  is  not  political  merely,  but  philosophical  as  well.  In 
the  study  of  philosophy,  of  Uterature,  and  of  the  sciences  which 
deal  with  man  and  society,  thinkers  become  aware  that  the 
revolution  signifies  a  new  age,  a  new  life.  We  speak  of  renas- 
cence in  all  domains,  a  renascence  which  must  be  deUberately 
conceived  in  theory  and  must  be  efficiently  carried  out  in 
practice. 

§  41. 

THE  eighteenth  century  is  generally  and  rightly  termed 
the  century  of  the  enlightenment  and  of  rationalism. 
The  titles  of  two  works  of  this  epoch,  Paine's  Age  of  Reason 
and  Kant's  Critique  of  Pure  Reason,  are  distinctive  of  the 
rationalising  enlightenment.  *  •     ,     •    , 

The  Critique  of  Pure  Reason  provides  the  epistemological 
foundation  of  philosophical  criticism.  In  opposition  to  the 
bUnd  faith  that  had  hitherto  prevailed  (which  Kant  speaks  of 
as  "  dogmatism  "),  but  in  opposition  also  to  the  scepticism 
of  David  Hume,  Kant  demonstrates  that  a  critical  awareness 
of  the  powers  of  the  human  inteUigence  is  the  only  possible 
and  the  only  correct  attitude  for  the  philosopher  to  assume. 
This  is  the  historical,  the  world-historical  significance  of  criticism. 

In  concreto,  Kant's  criticism,  Uke  Hume's  scepticism,  was 
directed  against  theology,  for  theology  makes  beUef  in  authority 
the  basis  of  our  entire  outlook  on  the  universe.  It  was  in 
this  sense  that  Hegel  defined  the  phUosopher's  task  as  follows : 
"to  disturb  to  the  utmost  of  his  power  the  theologians  who 
with  the  zeal  of  ants  are  endeavouring  to  assemble  critical 
building  materials  for  the  firm  establishment  of  their  Gothic 
temple,  to  make  everything  difficult  for  them,  to  whip  them 
out  of  every  corner  of  refuge,  until,  no  longer  finding  shelter, 
they  are  compelled  to  expose  their  nakedness  to  the  light 

of  day."  ,     .     1  •       i. 

This  opposition  between  philosophy  and  theology  is  at 
the  same  time  opposition  towards  the  church  as  a  religious 
organisation  upon  a  theological  basis.  In  ultimate  analysis 
the  new  philosophy  is  philosophy  of  reUgion.  If  the  new 
philosophy  is  so  frequently  conceived  as  hostile  to  rehgion, 
all  that  this  really  signifies  is  that  between  philosophy  and 
historically  extant  religion,  the  so-called  positive  rehgion,  an 
opposition  exists,  that  there  is  hostility  towards  the  doctrine 
and  the.  practice  of  the  church. 
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In  one  form  or  another,  the  church  is  a  state  church.  Since 
the  middle  ages,  even,  church  and  state  have  constituted  a 
unity,  this  unity  being  based  upon  identity  of  general  outlook. 
Theology  furnishes  the  official  outlook  of  the  state,  and,  in 
conformity  with  this  unity,  society  is  theocratically  organised. 

Philosophy,  therefore,  as  philosophy  of  religion,  is  a  criticism, 
not  merely  of  theology,  but  in  addition  of  theocracy,  of  church 
doctrine,  church  morality,  church  poUtics— of  official  doctrine, 
moraUty,  and  politics  in  general. 

IT  must  be  carefully  noted  that  the  opposition  is  between 
philosophy  and  theology,  not  between  philosophy  and 
reUgion.  It  is  true  that  philosophy  is  opposed  to  the  religion 
of  the  churches. 

Hiune's  scepticism  was  directed  against  metaphysics  and 
theology,  but  in  addition  he  rejected  religion  on  the  ground  that 
it  was  an  inherited  system  of  tranquillisation.  Since  he  con- 
sidered that  the  essence  of  religion  was  anthropomorphism, 
rehgion  was  in  his  view  equivalent  to  superstition. 

The  Kantian  criticism  endeavoured  to  show  that  tran- 
scendental concepts  and  ideas  lack  critical  justification.  In 
the  last  resort,  however,  Kant  was  willing  to  tolerate  a  "  more 
subtle  "  anthropomorphism  when  it  was  necessary  to  discuss 
the  concept  of  God,  the  most  important  of  all  concepts.  The 
tendency  to  anthropomorphise  transcendental  concepts  of  the 
reason  was  in  Kant's  view  the  outcome  of  natural  and  inevitable 
illusions  and  sophistications  of  the  pure  reason  itself,  illusion 
and  sophistications  from  which  the\%4sest  of  mortals  cannot 
hope  to  be  free. 

After  Kant,  Auguste  Comte  developed  yet  further  the  con- 
trast formulated  by  Hume  between  anthropomorphism  and 
sceptical  critical  thought.  Three  stages,  said  Comte,  can  be 
recognised  in  the  historical  development  of  the  human  race  : 
the  theological,  th©  metaphysical,  and  the  positive  (or  scientific). 
The  theological  stage  may  be  subdivided  into  three  :  fetichistic, 
polytheistic,  and  monotheistic.  The  metaphysical  stage  is  no 
more  than  transitional. 

Here  Comte  was  merely  developing  Vico's  ideas  systemati- 
cally. According  to  Vico  the  first  of  the  three  stages  of  human 
development  was  the  era  of  gods,  demigods  (heroes),  and  men. 
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Elsewhere  Vico  terms  the  first  epoch  the  poetic  epoch,  saying 
that  poets  were  the  first  philosophers.  In  this  age  we  have 
expression  given  to  the  outlook  of  the  senses  and  the  imagin- 
ation in  default  of  rationalised  activity,  and  the  outlook  is 
chiefly  conditioned  by  fear.  This  is  the  age  in  which  nature 
is  animated  and  deified  by  the  poetic  imagination;  self- 
surrender  and  pnety  prevail,  whilst  manners  remain  rude  and 
barbarous.  There  follows  an  epoch  of  partial  awakening. 
Still  later  comes  the  era  of  complete  awakening,  of  enUghtened 
reason,  and  of  humanitarianism. 

In  German  philosophy,  Feuerbach  referred  rehgion  to 
anthropomorphism,  becoming  thereby  the  real  founder  of  the 
HegeUan  radical  left.  In  this  teaching  Feuerbach  was  fol- 
lowed by  Strauss,  and  above  all  by  Stirner  and  Marx.  In 
England!!  Spencer,  and  Tylor  the  ethnologist,  studying  primi- 
tive man,  perfected  Comte' s  doctrine  in  certain  details. 

This  problem,  or  rather  these  problems,  cannot  be  fully 
considered  here,  but  for  our  purposes  the  following  points 
must  be  emphasised.  First  of  all  I  should  like  to  render  my 
terminology  precise.  Following  Plato's  example,  I  ^vish  to 
take  my  stand  with  those  who  replace  the  term  anthropo- 
morphism by  the  term  myth,  and  to  speak  therefore  of  mytho- 
poiesis,  which  is  contrasted  with  critical,  scientifically  precise 
thought  and  behaviour  of  human  beings  vis-^-vis  the  world. 
Behaviour  of  human  beings,  let  me  repeat,  for  we  are  con- 
cerned, not  with  reUgion  alone,  but  also  with  morahty,  with 
the  whole  conduct  of  man  in  relation  to  the  world  and  to 
society.  At  a  certain  stage  of  development  man  is  not  only 
characterised  by  having  a  mythical  rehgion,  but  in  addition 
his  philosophy  is  mythical;  mythical  too  are  his  poetry  and 
his  art,  his  ethics  and  his  economics,  his  language.  To  express 
the  matter  briefly,  the  essence  of  myth  is  found  in  man's  purely 
objective  attitude,  in  man's  complete  self-surrender  to  the 
object,  in  his  explanation  of  the  world  and  of  himself  by 
analogies,  and  by  hasty  analogies.  Contrasted  with  this  are 
scientific  and  critical  thought  and  conduct.  By  the  critical 
mind,  things  are  deduced  from  other  things  as  a  result  of  careful 
observation  and  comparison ;  the  critical  thinker  generalises 
and  makes  abstractions ;  he  thinks,  in  fact,  thinks  scientifically 
and  critically. 

I     Thus  the  historical  significance  of  Kantian  criticism   arises 
out  of  the  way  in  which  it  conceives  the  attitude  of   the 
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critical  thinker  towards  the  world  and  towards  himself,  as 
opposed  to  myth,  but  also  as  opposed  to  scepticism.  Comte, 
with  his  positivism,  endeavoured  to  rest  content  with  critical 
and  scientific  thought  as  developed  in  the  special  sciences,  and 
to  justify  such  thought  historically  as  the  latest  stage  of  evolu- 
tion. But  such  a  naive  historical  outlook  is  inadequate ;  it  is 
necessary,  with  Kant,  to  establish  epistemologically  the  oppo- 
sition between  mythopoiesis  and  scientific  thought.  It  is  a 
case  of  criticism  versus  positivism. 

From  the  history  of  European  thought  we  learn  how  among 
the  Greeks  tlierc  occurred  a  gradual  severance  between  mythical 
and  critical  thought.  Philosophers  became  more  fully  aware 
of  the  contrast  as  soon  as  individualism  and  subjectivism 
gathered  strength  during  the  age  of  Socrates,  the  sophists, 
Plato,  and  Aristotle.'  Thenceforward  the  opposition  between 
mythology'  and  philosophy  had  become  established. 

After  Aristotle,  philosophical  thought  grew  weaker,  myth- 
ology stronger.  The  mythical  thought  of  the  east  was  super- 
added to  that  of  Greece,  and  from  this  syncretism  theology 
developed  as  Christian  mythology.  Christian  inythology  was 
the  child  of  Greek  philosophy.  Theology,  the  name  given  to 
the  most  important  section  of  the  AristoteUan  metaphysic, 
is  the  correct  denotation  for  Christian  dogma. 

Just  as  classical  mythology  was  contrasted  with  philosophy, 
so  was  Christian  dogmatics,  Christian  mythology,  contrasted 
with  scholasticism.  Primarily  scholasticism  was  the  handmaid 
of  theology,  but  from  it  the  new  scientific  philosophy  developed, 
and  promptly  displayed  its  opposition  to  theology.  This 
opposition  was  epistemologically  expounded  by  Hume  and 
Kant.  Theology  is  to-day  recognised  to  be  the  instrument 
of  myth,  philosophy  to  be  the  instrument  of  science. 

It  is  at  length  possible  for  us  to  come  to  an  understanding 
concerning  the  relationship  of  philosophy  to  religion. 

The  reader  need  not  be  alarmed.  I  do  not  propose  to  say 
much  to  him  about  the  essential  nature  of  rehgion.  He  will 
know  enough  if  he  will  turn  the  subject  over  in  his  own  mind. 
It  is  a  subject  to  which  every  one  is  compelled  to  attend  in 
view  of  the  existing  situation. 

Religion,  piety,  has  hitherto  been  mythical  in  character, 
Religious   knowledge   was   at   first    mythology,    subsequently 

«  In  his  History  of  Greece,  Grote,  basing  his  demons^tion  upon  the  ideas 
of  Comte,  gives  a  clear  account  of  this  development. 


theology  and  theosophy.  God  was  the  summum  of  theology 
and  religion.  Man's  .attitude  towards  myth  was  entirely 
objective  and  uncritical ;  God's  revelation  (in  teaching  and 
miracle)  was  the  mainspring  of  knowledge  and  of  conduct ; 
thinking  mythically,  man  blindly  accepted  the  objective  reve- 
lation as  the  absolute  guide  of  thought  and  action ;  belief, 
faithi  was  the  foundation  of  the  mythical,  theological,  system 
of  knowledge.  Revelation  was  absolute,  was  vaUd  for  all 
times  and  for  all  men,  was  catholic.  Quod  ubique,  quod  semper, 
quod  ab  omnibus  creditum  est — thus  was  the  principle  of 
catholicity  formulated  as  early  as  the  fifth  century. 

BeUef  in  divine  revelation,  belief  in  God,  has  ever  been, 
and  is  of  necessity,  behef  in  mediators  between  God  and  man, 
belief  in  priests.  This  belief,  this  faith,  created  the  church, 
created  theocracy. 

Philosophy,  in  contrast  to  theology,  is  the  instrument  of 
science,  is  scientific.  God  is  no  longer  the  sole  object  of  con- 
templation. Philosophy  aims  at  knowledge  of  the  All  in  all 
its  parts ;  science  is  specialised  knowledge,  and  philosophic  is 
the  instrument  of  the  speciahsed  sciences.  Science  and  phil- 
osophy issue  from  man,  and  man  has  become  his  own  object 
of  contemplation ;  theism  has  yielded  place  to  anthropism. 

One  who  thinks  and  acts  scientifically  is  subjectivist  and    / 
individuaUst.    Individualism   and    subjectivism  have   become 
for  him  the  great  epistemological  problem. 

The  scientific  thinker  has  ceased  to  belief  in  revelation, 
has  indeed  ceased  to  "believe"  at  all.  He  doubts,  he  criti- 
cises ;  he  endeavours  to  attain  certainty.  To  belief,  to  credulity, 
to  blind  faith,  he  opposes  convictions  based  upon  reasoned 
knowledge.  Critical  thought  has  replaced  authority  and 
tradition  as  the  decisive  test  of  truth.  Herein,  once  more, 
lies  the  historical  importance  of  Kantian  criticism.  Criticism 
is  the  attainment  of  complete  self-consciousness,  by  modern 
man  vis- ^- vis  the  world  and  society. 

The  scientific,  the  critical  thinker,  recognises  no  mediator 
between  God  and  man.  He  trusts  no  longer  in  .priests  and  their 
church  but  in  science  and  philosophy.  To  theocracy  he  opposes 
anthropocracy  or  democracy.  The  man  of  science,  indeed, 
recognises  catholicity,  not  the  catholicity  of  external  authority, 
but  that  of  deliberate  and  critical  agreement. 

Hume  erred  when  he  rejected  religion  as  anthropomorphism 
Anthropomorphism  is  in  trutli  nothing  more  than  the  method 
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of  mythical  thought.  Kant  reduced  religion  to  morality. 
Comtc  began,  like  Hume,  with  the  rejection  of  reUgion,  but 
subsequently  relapsed  into  fetichism. 

To-day  the  religious  problem  may  be  fonnulated  as  follows. 
Can  there  be  an  unrevealed  religion  ?  Can  the  scientific  or 
critical  thinker,  can  the  philosopher,  have  a  reUgion  ;  and  if 
so,  what  religion  ? 

S  42. 

THE  eighteenth  century  is.  in  addition,  the  age  of  humani- 
tarianism.  This  concept  is  conceived  extensively  and 
intensively.  The  brotherhood  of  the  entire  human  race  is 
to  be  reahsed  through  the  inborn  love  of  man  for  his  fellows. 
To  human  love,  Kant  superadds  the  sense  of  human  dignity. 

In  this  respect,  too,  Kant  and  Hume  are  of  historical  im- 
portance. Hume  called  a  halt  to  his  scepticism  when  he  came 
to  consider  ethics,  whilst  the  critical  philosophy  of  Kant  cul- 
minated in  a  moral  outlook  on  the  world.  For  the  very  reason 
that  they  had  uprooted  theology,  both  these  philosophers 
endeavoured  to  safeguard  ethics,  to  establish  morality  upon 
a  natural  foundation. 

Ihis  is  why.  in  modern  philosophy  since  Descartes,  so 
much  stress  is  laid  upon  the  idea  of  naturalness.  Men  seek 
natural  rehgion,  natural  law,  natural  morals,  a  state  of  nature, 
natural  reason.  Art,  above  all,  strives  to  be  natural.  The 
enlightenment  had  led  to  the  abandonment  of  the  theological 
basis  of  thought  and  conduct.  Enlightenment,  humaneness 
and  humanity,  naturalness— these  became  synonyms. 

During  the  nineteenth  century,  owing  to  the  practical 
trend  given  to  philosophy  by  Hume  and  Kant,  rationalism, 
in  so  far  as  it  was  one-sidedly  intellectual,  was  supplemented 
by  emotionalism  and  voluntarism.  These,  in  their  turn,  have 
been  apt  to  receive  a  one-sided  cultivation,  commonly  in  oppo- 
sition to  intellectualism,  as  in  the  philosophy  of  Schopenhauer. 

In  my  own  formulation  of  the  problem  I  contest  the  exist- 
ence of  a  natural  opposition  between  reason  and  emotion  on 
the  one  hand  and  wHl  on  the  other.  My  conception  of  the 
relationship  between  the  three  fundamental  energies  of  the 
psyche  differs  both  from  that  of  the  rationalists  (or  intellect- 
uahsts)  and  from  that  of  the  voluntarists  (and  emotionalists). 
It  is  worth  noting  that  in  this  psychological  scheme  Kant, 
the  arch-rationalist,  accepted  feeling  or  emotion  as  a  distmct 
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basic  category,  following  here  the  example  of  Mendelssohn  and 
Tetens,  both  of  whom  had  been  pioneers  in  placing  the  emotions 
beside  the  intellect  and  the  will  as  fundamental  elements  of 
the  human  mind  (1776  and  1777).  Kant's  tripartite  critique 
of  the  Pure  Reason,  the  Judgment,  and  the  Practical  Reason^ 
was  in  conformity  with  this  distinction. 

In  a  word,  democracy  is  opposed  to  theocracy  in  the  fields 
alike  of  practice  and  of  theory. 

§  43. 

THE  effort  to  secure  a  natural  and  human  system  of  morals 
logically  culminates  in  political  reforms,  and  may  in  the 
last  resort  lead  to  revolutionary  reforms.  Implicit  in  the 
enlightenment  was  the  proclamation  of  the  rights  of  man  by 
the  French  revolution.  Paine,  who  played  a  part  in  the  great 
revolution,  gave  in  his  Rights  of  Man  a  vivid  demonstration 
of  these  tendencies. 

The  wider  endeavour  to  secure  social  reforms  awakened 
pari  passu  with  the  growth  of  the  movement  for  political  rights 
and  reforms.  It  is  true  that  the  French  revolutionists  had  the 
socialists  executed  as  communists,  but  during  the  postrevo- 
lutionary  restoration  and  the  period  of  reaction,  socialism 
ceased  to  be  the  poUtical  program  of  isolated  individuals  and 
became  that  of  the  working  classes  at  large. 

Socialism  and  sociology  frequently  appear  in  association  as 
practice  and  theory.  The  enlightenment  and  the  humanitarian 
philosophy  had  to  throw  light  above  all  upon  the  social  and 
historical  domains,  upon  the  most  complicated  of  all  facts 
and  phenomena.  It  has  already  been  pointed  out  that  there 
is  no  opposition  between  Kantian  rationaUsm  and  the  historical 
ontlook.  Just  Uke  the  French  and  the  English  enlightenment, 
German  idealism,  founded  by  Kant  as  a  moral  outlook  upon 
the  world  order,  led  to  socialism. 

.  Finally,  too,  the  idea  of  nationality  is  deducible  from  the 
humanitarian  ideal.  Herder  was  one  of  the  first  thinkers  to 
contrast  the  nation  as  a  natural  organisation  with  the  state 
as  an  artificial  organisation,  and  he  attempted  to  show  that 
the  essence  of  nationaUty  is  to  be  found  in  Hterary  monuments 
and  above  all  in  folk  poetry.  After  Herder,  philosophy  tended 
more  and  more  to  devote  itself  to  the  problem  of  nationality, 
as  we  see  in  the  writings  of  Fichte,  Schopenhauer,  etc.    During 
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the  nineteenth  century  the  principle  of  nationality  ripened 
to  become  a  great  political  force. 

§  44- . 

THE  development  and  strengthening  of  the  historic  sense, 
enhanced  understanding  of  the  evolutionary  process  in 
human  society  and  in  the  universe,  made  reflective  persons 
fully  aware  of  the  antithesis  between  the  individual  and  the 
whole  of  which  he  forms  a  part.  It  is  to-day  regarded  as  an 
obvious  fact  that  the  modern  age  is  individuahstic  in  com- 
parison with  earlier  days.  For  us  this  signifies  that  the  modern 
human  being,  through  his  critique  of  cognition  and  of  his  own 
mental  processes  in  general,  has  become  critically  aware  of  the 
antithesis  between  the  individual  and  the  collectivity,  that 
collectivity  wherein  the  individual  is  himself  comprehended. 

Kant  conceived  individualism  also  as  subjectivism,  for  in 
opposition  to  epistemological  objectivism  (reahsm)  he  made 
the  assumption  that  the  object  adapts  itself  to  our  faculty  of 
cognition  instead  of  conversely.  From  this  assumption,  which 
Kant  compared  with  the  bold  speculation  of  Copernicus,  Fichte 
and  Stirner  advanced  to  soUpsism. 

Kant's  critical  rationaUsm,  inasmuch  as  it  was  subjectivist, 
was  thoroughly  activistic.  Cognition  seemed  to  him  to  be  an 
active  process  of  the  understanding.  He  extolled  the  auto- 
procreation  of  our  reason,  valued  reason  for  its  spontaneity 
as  contrasted  with  receptivity.  Voluntarism,  in  fact,  began 
with  Kant.  • 

Epistemologically  and  metaphysically,  however,  even  Kant 
failed  to  carry  his  subjectivism  to  its  logical  conclusion,  and 
for  this  reason  Fichte  spoke  of  him  as  a  "  three-quarters-head." 
Holding  that  consistent  subjectivism,  soHpsism,  was  an  absurdity, 
Kant  assumed  the  existence  of  an  objective  thing-by-itself. 
But  even  Fichte,  despite  his  verdict  upon  Kant's  half  measures, 
evaded  solipsism.  If  we  examine  the  Fichtean  ego  closely, 
its  "  logical  fanaticism  "  (Jacobi)  vanishes.  Fichte  helped  him- 
self out  with  the  expedient  of  diversified  egos  (the  absolute 
ego,  the  ego  of  intellectual  contemplation,  the  ego  as  idea,  the 
individual  ego),  and  took  refuge  in  history  and  the  philosophy 
of  history,  discovering  there  nationality  as  the  objective  to 
which  he  subordinated  the  ego.  Fichte,  too,  and  Fichte  above 
all,  appUed  subjectivism  to  the  cidtivation  of  morahty. 


After  Fichte,  Schelling  turned  away  from  Fichte  and  Kant, 
and  turned  back  to  nature  and  history.  Hegel  escaped  solipsism 
by  pantheism  ;  Stirner,  Hegel's  pupil,  was  the  first  to  con- 
ceive solipsism  as  egoism  ;  whilst  Schopenhauer  transformed 
subjectivism  into  his  voluntarist  nihilism. 

We  shall  see  how  the  question  of  subjectivism  and  objec- 
tivism, and  in  particular  the  problem  of  soUpsism,  caused  a  great 
commotion  in  Russian  thought.  Nor  is  this  surprising,  for 
consistent  subjectivism,  the  soUpsistic  autoapotheosis  to  which 
Fichte  and  Schelling  were  prone,  is  brutal  and  positively  absurd. 
From  the  critical  outlook,  Stimer's  egoism  is  nothing  more  than 
a  bogey  to  terrify  the  phiHstines— and  a  not  particularly  terri- 
fying bogey  after  all.  From  Hegel,  Feuerbach  advanced 
objectivistically  towards  sociaHsm,  desiring  to  reconcile  the 
ego  with  the  tu.  Marx,  on  the  other  hand,  conceiving  historical 
objectivism  in  an  absolute  sense,  went  so  far  as  positive  eUmin- 
ation  of  the  ego  and  his  individual  consciousness,  extreme 
subjectivism  thus  evoking  extreme  objectivism. 

§  45. 

IN  conclusion,  then,  what  has  been  said  about  modern  phil- 
osophy may  be  summarised  in  three  antitheses.  Philosophy 
is  absolutely  opposed  to  theology,  anthropism  to  theism  ;  but 
this  must  not  be  taken  to  imply  that  theism  is  utterly  false, 
or  that  anthropism  is  atheistic,  for  all  that  is  meant  is  that 
the  anthropistic  outlook  and  point  of  departure  has  come  into 
its  own  in  modern  philosophy.  At  the  same  time,  in  the  pohtical 
sphere,  democracy  is  counterposed  to  theocracy,  to  theocratic 
aristocracy,  this  signifying  that  democracy,  Ukewise,  possesses 
theoretic  and  philosophical  importance.  In  ultimate  analysis, 
modern  philosophy  has  ceased  to  be  the  queen  of  the  sciences. 
It  does  not  occupy  a  higher  plane  than  the  special  sciences, 
but  ranks  beside  them.     It  is  scientia  gen^ralis, 

III 

§  46. 

RUSSIAN  philosophy  of  history,  sociological  analysis  of  the 
motive  forces  of  evolution,  and  the  attempt  to  grasp  the 
laws  that  regulate  the  temporal  succession  of  social  phenomena, 
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date  from  the  time  of  Peter  the  Great,  for  they  arose  in  con- 
nection with  the  reforms  effected  in  his  reign  and  in  that  of 
his  successors.  It  is  true  that  Russians  have  been  without 
clear  ideas  concerning  the  existence  of  Russian  philosophy  of 
history  and  of  philosophy  of  history  in  general.  Nevertheless, 
closer  contact  with  Europe  compelled  thinking  Russians  to 
compare  their  home  with  the  foreign  world,  and  judgments 
of  the  present  necessitated  judgments  of  the  past. 

The  Russian  chronicler  who  passes  by  the  name  of  Nestor 
propounded  tasks  for  Russian  historiographers  substantially 
identical  with  those  undertaken  by  writers  of  the  seventeenth 
and  eighteenth  centuries.  The  Kievic  twelfth-century  historian 
drew  attention  to  the  conglomeration  of  ethnic  types  prevailing 
in  Old  Russia,  and  referred  also  to  the  peculiar  relationship 
of  the  Russians  as  Slavs  to  their  numerous  nonslavic  neigh- 
^  hours.  More  especially  did  Nestor  lay  stress  upon  the  polyglot 
character  of  the  Russian  state.' 

Conditions  were  still  much  the  same  in  the  state  of  Peter 
The  prevalence  of  foreign  (chiefly  Teutonic)  influence,  and  the 
fact  that  in  the  parts  of  Russia  adjacent  to  Europe  the  role 
of  the  Germans  was  so  decisive  for  Russia,  gave  Nestor's 
utterances  a  living  contemporary  meaning.  Remarkable  for 
his  day  was  Nestor's  knowledge  of  the  various  Slav  stocks, 
In  the  eighteenth  century  the  relationship  of  the  Russians  to 
the  Poles  entered  a  critical  stage  ;  the  incorporation  of  the 
greater  part  of  the  Polish  state  gave  occasion  for  the  discussion 
of  the  Slavic  tongues,  all  the  more  because  at  this  epoch  the 
Slavs  in  Austria  and  in  the  Balkans  were  experiencing  a 
cultural  and  political  awakening.  The  historical  and- Slavic 
researches  of  these  nonrussian  Slavs,  and  the  similar  researches 
of  the  Germans,  found  attentive  and  sympathetic  readers 
in  Russia. 

All  these  conditions  were  extremely  favourable  to  the 
development  of  Russian  historiography.  In  addition  to  the 
polyhistor  Lomonosov,  whose  History  of  Russia  was  completed 
in  the  year  1763,  there  came  a  whole  series  of  historians, 
TatiSeev,  Tredjakovskii,  Sderbatov,  and  Boltin.  The  name  of 
Karamzin  may  be  added  to  complete  the  list. 

■  I  refer  to  tlie  olt  quoted  passage  which  describes  how  during  the  years 
860  to  862  the  Variag  Norsemen  were  invited  to  become  rulers.  I  draw  especial 
attention  to  the  fact  that  according  to  Nestor  the  invitation  was  Jointly  issued 
by  the  Slavs  and  the  Finns. 


German  writers  exercised  notable  influence  upon  the  develop- 
ment of  Russian  historical  research.  Bayer  (who  came  to 
Russia  in  1725),  G.  F.  Miiller,  above  all  Schlozer,  whose  attention 
was  turned  to  Russia  towards  1770,  and  in  addition  Ewers 
and  Reutz,  form  a  stately  series. 

In  accordance  with  the  spirit  of  the  age,  the  interest  of  these 
historians  was  concentrated  upon  the  chronicle  of  the  reigning 
dynasty  and  its  origin.  Now  began  the  controversy  whether 
the  Russian  state  had  been  founded  by  Norsemen,  whether 
it  was  of  foreign  origin.  The  patriotism  of  Tredjakovskii  led 
him  to  defend  the  Slavic  theory  ;  other  writers  followed  in  his 
footsteps,  contending  further  that  the  Russians  and  the  Slavs 
in  general  were  autochthons.  German  writers,  led  by  Bayer, 
denied  the  indigenicity  of  the  Slavic  Russians,  and  assumed 
the  Norse  origin  of  the  Varangians.  It  must  be  conceded 
that  these  German  historians  of  Russia  were  here  following 
Russian  chroniclers,  and  that  apart  from  this  they  exceUed  their 
Russian  colleagues  in  respect  of  critical  perspicacity  and  method. 
But  if  Russian  historians  ideaUsed  the  primal  age  of  Russia, 
in  doing  so  they  followed  the  general  view.  It  must  be  ad- 
mitted, too,  that  similar  idealisation  was  voiced  from  the 
German  side,  notably  by  Herder ;  whilst,  on  the  other  hand, 
Seerbatov  and  Boltin  displayed  a  more  critical  spirit  than 
Tati§Cev  and  Lomonosov. 

It  was  natural  that  extremely  hazy  ideas  should  prevail 
concerning  happenings  in  primitive  Russia,  for  even  to-day 
accurate  knowledge  is  scanty. 

In  general,  Russia  was  identified  with  the  dynasty,  and  it 
seemed  to  these  writers  that  tsarist  absolutism  constituted 
the  true  essence  of  Russia  and  of  its  civilisation.  For  the 
development  of  this  absolutism  TatiSCev  propounded  a  formula 
which  was  subsequently  adopted  in  the  main  by  Karamzin, 
and  was  still  held  at  a  later  date.  From  the  first,  he  said, 
the  Russian  state  was  a  hereditary  monarchy.  Through  sub- 
division of  the  inheritance  among  the  heirs,  decay  set  in,  this 
rendering  subjugation  by  the  Tatars  possible.  But  from  the 
days  of  Ivan  III  onwards  Muscovy  aboUshed  the  "  democratic  " 
polyarchy  of  the  petty  princes,  Russia  was  reunited,  and 
became  strong  once  more.  Opinions  varied  in  points  of  detail, 
but  this  general  view  as  to  the  nature  and  value  of  absolutism 
continued  to  prevail.  German  historiographers  accepted  the 
5ame  estimate  of  absolutism  and  endorsed  TatiS^Jev's  formula. 
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•  In  the  spirit  of  Peter  and  of  the  age.  TatiSCev  conceived 
absolutism  as  enlightened  absolutism.  He  was  himself  per- 
meated by  the  German  philosophy  of  cnHghtenment.  In  the 
reign  of  Anne  he  advocated  the  constitution  of  a  dehberative 
senate. 

Karamzin  defended  absolutism  in  the  spirit  of  the  post- 
revolutionary  reaction.  His  panegyric  upon  Alexander  I  was 
extended  to  cover  all  the  rulers  of  Russia.  Before  him,  indeed, 
Lomonosov  advanced  the  theory  that  no  notable  progress  had 
taken  place  among  the  Slavic  peoples  because  there  was 
no  reason  for  them  to  alter.  In  Karamzin's  opinion,  as  far 
back  as  the  ninth  century  Russia  had  been  the  greatest  and 
most  civilised  state  in  the  world. 

During  the  period  of  reaction  in  the  reigns  of  Alexander  I 
and  Nicholas  I,  this  opening  epoch  of  Russian  historical  research 
was  superseded  by  new  historical  trends.  Fresh  and  important 
material  was  discovered  in  the  state  archives  and  m  the  monas- 
teries, the  value  of  this  material  to  the  historian  receiving  due 
recognition.  To  an  increasing  extent,  history,  which  had 
hitherto  been  purely  political  and  dynastic,  became  enriched 
by  historical  studies  dealing  with  administration,  law,  and 
economics. 

Schlozer,  following  the  example  of  Achenwall,  had  akeady 
made  extensive  use  of  statistics,  which  he  termed  "  quiescent 
history  "  (whilst,  conversely,  for  him  history  was  *'  statistics 
in  motion  ").  Storch,  the  political  economist,  had  compiled 
detailed  statistics  of  the  Russian  realm.  In  his  historical 
retrospects  he  was  the  first  to  draw  attention  to  the  socio- 
political significance  of  trade  for  Kievic  Old  Russia. 

The  content  of  history  was  further  enlarged  by  the  history 
of  literature,  language  (Slav  linguistic  studies),  and  the  other 
activities  of  civihzation  (art,  etc.)  More  and  more,  history 
expanded  from  the  field  of  pure  politics  to  cover  the  whole 
story  of  civilisation. 

Comparative  historiography  played  its  part  in  this  develop- 
ment. Granovskii,  of  whom  a  more  detailed  accoimt  will 
shortly  be  given,  was  perhaps  the  first  Russian  to  write  a 
universal  history. 

It  need  hardly  be  said  that  after  the  days  of  Schlozer,  Russian 
historiography  was  continually  assisted  by  the  progress  of 
German  historical  research.  It  can,  for  example,  be  shown, 
that  Niebuhr  exercised  considerable  influence  in  Russia. 
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The  greatest  changes  in  the  conception  of  history  were 
those  resulting  from  the  experiences  Russians  acquired  in 
contact  with  Europe  and  actually  in  Europe.  Moreover, 
as  has  been  previously  pointed  out,  historical  thought  in 
Russia  was  stimulated  and  matured  by  German  philosophy. 

Russia  participated  in  the  European  revolution.  Russia 
fought  against  republican  and  Napoleonic  France.  Russia 
had  joint  experience  with  Europe  of  the  postrevolutionary 
restoration  and  reaction,  so  that  the  European  problem  became 
a  Russian  problem  as  well.  The  causes  which  led  in  Europe 
to  the  rise  of  the  philosophy  of  history  and  to  the  foundation 
of  sociology  were  likewise  responsible  in  Russia  for  the  origin- 
ation of  Russian  philosophy  of  history  and  Russian  sociology. 
With  the  aid  of  German  idealistic  philosophy  (in  especial  that 
of  Schelling  and  Hegel),  and  simultaneously  with  the  aid  of 
French  socialist  thought,  after  the  decabrist  rising,  the  July 
revolution,  the  Polish  revolt,  and  the  year  1848,  Russian 
philosophy  became  predominantly  historical. 

It  was  during  the  reaction  under  Nicholas  and  under  Uvarov 
his  minister  for  education  that  Russian  philosophy  of  history 
became  organised  as  an  independent  discipline  (Caadaev  and 
the  Slavophils). 

Following  Hegel  came  Comte,  Buckle,  and  the  English 
evolutionists  to  exercise  a  notable  influence  on  Russian  sociology. 
Of  late,  and  above  all,  the  teaching  of  Marx  and  the  Marxists 
has  been  predominant.  The  subsequent  studies  will  attempt 
a  detailed  account  of  this  epoch  of  Russian  historical  and 
social  philosophy." 

>  Section  47  of  the  German  edition,  containing  a  list  of  authorities  for  the 
study  of  Russia,  is  printed  as  an  appendix  to  Vol.  II  of  the  English  editiop. 
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CHAPTER  EIGHT 

p.  J.  Caadaev.  catholic  versus  orthodox 

THEOCRACY 


§  48. 

THE  decabrist  rising  was  suppressed  in  blood,  Poland 
was  pacified,  and  under  the  supervision  of  the  third  section 
Count  Uvarov,  in  the  name  of  the  official  trinity  of  Ortho- 
doxy, autocracy,  and  nationality,  had  just  proclaimed  the 
infallibility  of  Tsar  Nicholas'  poHcy,  when  there  suddenly 
appeared  Caadaev's  Philosophic  Writing  wherein  in  the  name 
of  religion  Uvarov's  formula  and  the  entire  history  of  Russia 
were  declared  null.' 

«  Petr  Jakovlevii  Caadaev  was  bom  in  Moscow  on  May  17.  1794-  Hif 
mother  was  the  daughter  of  Prince  Sderbatov  the  historian,  and,  after  the  early 
death  of  his  parents,  Petr  and  his  brother  Mihail,  his  elder  by  eighteen  months, 
were  brought  up  by  his  aunt  Princess  Sderbatova.  Caadaev  was  well  read  at 
an  early  age.  Entering  the  army  in  18 12,  he  was  under  fire  at  Borodino, 
Leipzig,  and  elsewhere,  and  sent  in  his  papers  in  182 1.  He  associated  freely 
with  the  decabrists,  and  was  for  a  time  an  active  freemason,  but  left  his  lodge 
in  1818.  The  years  1823  to  1826  were  spent  in  a  visit  to  Europe.  Upon  his 
return  to  Russian  soil  he  was  arrested  for  complicity  in  the  decabrist  rising, 
but  was  set  at  liberty  after  a  brief  examination.  He  lived  in  Moscow,  solitary 
at  first,  just  as  in  Europe  he  had  lived  a  lonely  life,  for  in  1820  he  had  ex- 
perienced a  spiritual  conversion,  immersing  himself  in  the  study  of  certain 
mystics,  and  it  seems  that  the  state  of  his  nervous  system  was  not  perfectly 
normal.  His  brother  was  likewise  an  eccentric,  living  an  isolated  village  life, 
haunted  by  fears  inspired  by  the  decabrist  rising.  But  in  the  year  1831,  Petr 
Caadaev,  acting  upon  medical  advice,  joined  the  English  club,  and  spent  the  rest 
of  his  days  moving  in  the  best  circles  of  Moscow  society,  delighting  in  the  im- 
pression he  produced,  not  only  by  his  philosophic  views,  but  also  by  his  faultless 
attire  and  by  bis  studied  courtliness  of  manner.  Count  Pozxo  di  Borgo,  the 
celebrated  Corsiwtn  in  the  Russian  service,  described  Caadaev  as  "  un  russe 
parfaitement  comme  il  faut."  Caadaev  never  left  Moscow,  not  even  during 
the  summer  months,  and  died  there  on  April  14,  1856.  His  literary  reputation 
was  secured  by  the  publication  of  his  Philosophic  Writing,  which  appeared 
in  Nadeidin's  "  Telescop."  It  was  first  composed  in  French  in  1829,  and  was 
addressed    to   a  lady.     Three  other  essays  of  Caadaev's  arc  extant.      Tho 
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Russia,  we  are  told  in  the  writing,  has  neither  history  noi* 
tradition,  for  she  has  no  guiding  ideal,  and  nations  cannot  live 
and  thrive  unless  they  have  an  ideal  and  realise  it  in  practice. 
Russia  has  not  given  a  single  thought  to  the  worid,  the  world  has 
been  able  to  learn  nothing  from  the  Russians,  for  all  individual 
Russians  and  the  Russian  people  as  a  whole  are  poor-spirited, 
empty  and  dead  in  soul— Caadaev's  essays  are  dated  from 
"  Necropolis."  He  considered  that  the  universal  spiritual 
inactivity  was  actually  stamped  upon  the  Russians,  that 
Russians  had  no  physiognomy. 

The  Philosophic  Writing  contains  the  outline  of  a  philosophy 
of  history.  With  full  awareness  of  the  import  of  his  demand. 
Caadaev  insists  that  Russians  need  an  entirely  new  philo- 
sophic outlook  upon  history,  so  that  they  may  attain  to  clear 
views  regarding  their  position  in  historical  evolution  and  the 
tasks  they  have  to  fulfil.  He  foUows  here  the  path  indicated 
by  western  philosophy,  in  especial  by  Schelling  and  in  part 
also  by  Hegel,  but  it  was  inevitable  that  the  suggestion  should 
seem  monstrous  to  the  champions  of  official  patriotism,  seeing 
that  Uvarov's  philosophy  of  history  had  formulated  perfectly 
clear  prescriptions  as  to  Russia's  place  in  the  world  and  the 
duties  incumbent  upon  Russians. 

To  Caadaev  human  history  is  the  history  of  Christianity 
and  of  the  church,  the  history  of  the  reaUsation  of  God's  king- 
dom upon  earth,  the  history  of  reUgious  education.  To  him  the 
Christian  religion  is  no  mere  system  of  moraUty  Above  all 
it  is  the  eternal,  divine  energy,  not  acting  upon  the  individual 
alone,  but  infused  into  society  at  large.  The  dogma  of  the 
one  true  church  implies  such  a  social  influence.  Christianity 
has  organised  society  ;  Christianity  has  actually  reaUsed  God's 
kingdom  upon  earth ;  Christianity  is  not  merely  an  ideal, 
for  it  is  a  living  energy,  the  divine  energy  incarnate. 

•econd  aad  the  third  continue  the  correspondence,  and  refer  to  several 
previous  writings;  the  fourth  treats  of  Gothic  and  Egyptian  architecture, 
and  conveys  Caadaev's  views  upon  Christianity  and  upon  the  antique.  These 
lour  essays  are  spoken  of  as  Caadaev's  philosophic  writings,  in  contradistinction 
to  a  number  of  his  letters  which  have  been  preserved.  There  is  likewise  extant 
a  fragment  written  in  1836,  entitled  A  Madman's  Apology.  The  four  essays 
are  included  in  Oeuvres  choisies  de  P.  Tschadaieff,  publiees  pour  la  premiere 
fois  par  le  Prince  Gagarin  de  la  Compagnie  de  J6sus,  1862.  A  work  by  V. 
Frank.  Russisches  Christentum,  1898,  contains  epitomes  of  the  first  and  second 
essays,  together  with  the  Apology,  two  letters  to  Schelling,  and  certain  other 
extracts  from  Caadaev  and  opinions  about  his  writings.  Frank's  publication, 
like  Gagarin's  was  to  subserve  the  aims  of  Catholic  propaganda. 
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The  principle  of  unity,  indivisibiUty,  and  uniformity,  by 
which  rehgion  has  displayed  itself  as  ^he  central  and  leading 
force  of  history,  is  found  by  Caadaev  in  CathoUcism  alone,  for 
only  in  the  CathoUc  church  has  the  world-embracing  Christian 
ideal  been  embodied.  Despite  the  individuahty  of  separate 
nations,  he  considers  that  in  the  spiritual  sphere  the  medieval 
church  realised  cultural  unity.  In  his  enthusiasm  for  this 
unity,  he  is  not  content  with  rejecting  the  reformation  as  pre- 
sented in  the  Lutheran  and  EvangeUcal  churches,  but  in  addi- 
tion he  refuses  to  recognise  the  Orthodox  church  of  Russia. 
The  Byzantine  church  originated  in  the  ambition  of  Photius  ; 
by  adhesion  to  that  church  Russia* shut  herself  out  from  the 
Christian  community,  and  owing  to  her  consequent  isolation 
remained  without  a  living  civilisation,  for  genuine,  Uving, 
and  inspiring  civiUsation  is  attainable  only  in  the  great  com- 
munity of  nations.  According  to  Caadaev,  Moscow  imposed 
upon  the  Russians  a  yoke  far  heavier  than  that  of  the  Tatars. 
Russia,  in  her  isolation,  was  devoid  of  religion  as  well  as  of 
civilisation.  The  Russians  were  Christians,  indeed,  but  only 
in  name.  The  Abyssinians  were  also  Christians.  Russia 
has  a  culture  of  her  own ;  but,  asks  Caadaev  contemptuously, 
have  not  the  Japanese  Ukewise  a  culture  ?  Where  are  the  great 
men  of  Russia,  her  sages,  the  leaders  of  the  Russian  nation  and 
of  a  wider  humanity  ?  The  writer  does  not  share  the  views  of 
those  who  look  hopefully  towards  the  great  masses  of  the  popu- 
lation. The  masses  are  bUnd ;  none  but  heaven-sent  great 
men  can  be  accepted  as  representatives  of  the  people,  and  there 
are  no  such  men  in  Russia.  Moreover,  Russian  life  is  not  in- 
spired with  a  genuinely  Christian  spirit.  Caadaev  points  to 
the  English  as  exemplars  of  a  truly  reUgious  people,  for  to 
him  England,  not  Russia,  is  the  promised  land. 

The  ideals  of  duty,  of  justice,  of  law  and  order,  are  at  home 
only  in  the  west,  not  in  Russia. 

Caadaev  expressly  condemns  the  chauvinistic  glorification 
of  Russia  and  the  east  vis-^-vis  the  west,  a  supervaluation 
common  in  the  Russia  of  his  day.  The  Christian  conscious- 
ness must  be  based  upon  truth,  not  upon  blind  national 
prejudices  which  serve  only  to  keep  men  apart.  Russia,  con- 
tinues Caadaev,  does  not  belong  to  the  east  either  geographi- 
cally or  historically.  It  has  remained  isolated  between  east 
and  west,  and  for  this  reason  has  failed  to  share  in  the  advant^ 
ages  of    the  east    or  to  co-operate  and   participate  in  those 
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of  the  west.  Precisely  on  account  of  its  peculiar  geographical 
position,  Russia,  leaning  in  the  east  on  China  and  in  the  west 
on  Germany,  should  have  endeavoured  to  co-ordinate  the  two 
great  principles  of  mental  life,  the  imagination  and  the  reason, 
and  to  unify  in  her  own  civilisation  the  history  of  the  entire 
globe.  But  Russia  failed  to  do  anything  of  the  kind,  merely 
imitating  the  intellectual  life  of  the  west,  and  taking  over 
western  Ideas  ready  made.  This  imitation,  this  acceptance 
of  the  ready  made,  is  disastrous.  Ideas  must  be  developed 
by  spontaneous  activity  if  they  are  to  work  as  Uving  thoughts. 
It  is  through  such  an  elaboration  of  idea  that  individuals  and 
nations  acquire  a  specific  spiritual  tendency.  Russia's  mis- 
fortune lies  in  this,  that  Russians  have  accepted  ideas  in  the 
finished  state,  and  therefore  lack  the  definite  trend,  the  peculiar 
methodology,  the  logical  and  syllogistic,  thought  of  the  west, 
which  in  the  west  is  realised  through  ideas.  "  We  grow, 
but  we  do  not  ripen." 

This  spiritual  isolation  and  inactivity  are  paid  for  by  every 
individual  Russian.  The  Russians  have  no  common  hfe,  no 
common  tradition ;  each  one  of  them  endeavours  as  best  he  can 
to  enter  upon  his  own  account  into  relationships  with  historical 
evolution. 

Caadaev  compares  the  position  of  the  Russian  nation  in 
respect  of  European  civilisation  with  the  social  position  of 
illegitimate  children.  Without  inheritance,  without  any  union 
with  the  men  who  have  gone  before,  the  Russians  have  no 
part  in  the  tasks  which  devolved  upon  humanity  before  they 
themselves  appeared  upon  the  stage  of  history.  .  .  . 

The  effect  of  the  Philosophic  Writing  was  stupendous. 
Herzen  compared  this  effect  with  that  produced  by  Griboedov's 
comedy.  He  exaggerated,  but  its  influence  was  in  truth  power- 
ful and  impressive,  Uke  that  of  the  cry  of  "  fire  "  in  the  quiet 
of  night. 

When  Nicholas  read  the  essay,  he  made  a  marginal  note 
to  the  effect  that  the  work  was  an  impudent  absurdity  which 
could  only  have  been  written  by  a  madman.  It  is  impossible 
to  say  whether  this  judgment  was  based  solely  upon  the 
perusal  of  the  writing  or  whether  the  tsar  had  been  informed 
regarding  Caadaev 's  eccentricities  and  nervous  peculiarities. 
However  this  may  be,  orders  were  now  issued  that  Caadaev 
should  be  examined  daily  by  the  police  physician  and  should 
be  declared  insane.     Naturally  the  author  was  watched  also  by 


the  poUce,  but  the  physician  soon  discontinued  his  visits, 
whilst  the  poUce  ceased  to  concern  themselves  about  the 
author  after  he  had  been  forbidden  to  write.  In  fact,  Caadaev 
never  pubUshed  anything  in  book  form. 

The  Philosophic  Writing  of  Caadaev  was  given  to  the  world 
without  the  writer's  authorisation;  by  1836  his  views  had 
undergone  modification,  and  the  essay  had  never  been  intended 
for  the  general  public.  But  in  this  very  point  lies  the  signifi- 
cance of  the  work,  and  it  is  for  this  reason  that  it  has  become 
a  literary  document  of  the  Nicolaitan  epoch.  It  was  addressed 
to  a  lady  quite  unknown  in  the  Uterary  world,  and  it  was  through 
its  artless  character,  through  its  intimate  tone  of  conviction, 
and  through  its  frankness,  that  the  Writing  exercised  so  in- 
flammatory an  effect.  The  appearance  of  this  heretical  and 
revolutionary  essay  in  Nadeidin's  journal  "  Telescop  "  was, 
moreover,  characteristic  of  tsarist  absolutism  and  the  censor- 
ship of  that  day.  Nadezdin,  it  is  related,  adroitly  extorted 
an  authorisation  to  print  from  the  censor  when  the  latter 
was,  as  usual  of  an  evening,  engrossed  at  the  card  table.  A 
passionate  devotion  to  cards  was  a  characteristic  fruit  of  the 
Russian  prohibition  of  thought.  The  censor's  carelessness, 
the  energy  of  an  editor  speculating  in  a  sensation,  in  a 
word,  the  publication  of  the  Philosophic  Writing  with  its 
attendant  details,  reproduce  for  us  the  essence  of  Nicolaitan 
civilisation.  Another  characteristic  touch  is  that  the  signal 
for  the  philosophic  revolution  should  have  been  given  by  a 
soldier,  for  at  that  time  the  officers  constituted  in  a  sense 
the  most  cultured  and  independent  class  in  Russia.  Caadaev 
took  his  place  as  successor  of  the  decabrists.  Further,  his 
essay  was  written  in  French.  At  the  close  of  the  twenties, 
the  cultured  Russian,  though  he  studied  German  philosophers 
and  accepted  many  of  their  ideas,  was  still  predominantly  under 
French  influence.  Beyond  question  Caadaev's  essay  is  a 
Uterary  document  of  surpassing  interest. 

§  49. 

V 

CAADAEV  grew  up  among  the  decabrists,  and  was  subjected 
to  the  same  influences  as  his  friends  N.  Turgenev,  Jaku§kin, 
Griboedov,  Puskin,  etc.  He  shared  the  views  of  the  decabrists, 
but  in  addition  he  watched  the  restoration  of  the  old  regime 
in  France  and  elsewhere  in  Europe,  attuning  his  mind  to  the 
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philosophy  of  that  restoration.  Frenchified  by  his  education, 
he  had  become  acquainted  with  the  change  of  philosophic 
front  in  France  ;  had  familiarised  himself  with  the  thoughts 
of  Chateaubriand,  of  Madame  de  Stael,  de  Maistre,  de  Bonald, 
and  Ballanche  ;  had  learned  something-  of  German  philosophy 
— from  Schlegel  a  httle,  from  Schelling  a  great  deal,  and  some- 
what from  Hegel.  Among  classical  thinkers  he  had  paid  great 
attention  to  Plato.  Writers  of  his  own  day  had  exhibited  the 
counter-revolution  to  him  as  a  great  historical  problem  with 
which  humanity  was  faced  ;  in  his  own  land  and  in  his  personal 
experience  he  had  acquired  first-hand  knowledge  of  this  counter- 
revolution and  of  the  part  played  in  it  by  the  Russia  of  Alex- 
ander and  of  Nicholas.  He  had  participated  in  the  war  against 
Napoleon.  At  a  later  date  (1820),  a  mutiny  occurred  in  his 
regiment,  and  he  was  ordered  to  report  on  it  by  Tsar  Alexander, 
who  was  then  in  Troppau.  After  a  prolonged  sojourn  in  Europe, 
in  his  Philosophic  Writing  Caadaev  proclaimed  his  dissent 
from  the  Nicolaitan  system. 

Caadaev's  literary  remains  are  fragmentary  ;  they  have 
not  hitherto  been  subjected  to  adequate  criticism ;  reports  as 
to  his  views  are  indefinite.  For  these  reasons  I  cannot  attempt 
a  decisive  judgment. 

Beyond  question  Caadaev  passed  through  a  religious  crisis, 
like  so  many  of  his  contemporaries.  He  moved  away  from 
the  rationalist  outlook  of  Voltaire  to  romanticist  mysticism. 
From  available  evidence  it  is  impossible  to  determine  whether 
and  to  what  extent  he  returned  to  Voltairism.  Even  though 
as  late  as  1837  he  described  the  philosophy  of  the  decabrists 
as  mere. frigid  deism  culminating  in  doubt,  this  must  not  be 
taken  as  implying  that  by  that  date  he  had  himself  ceased  to 
doubt.  It  seems  probable  that  towards  the  year  1820  he  in- 
clined towards  mysticism,  a  mysticism  intense  to  a  degree  that 
was  almost  morbid.  This  much,  at  least,  is  certain,  that  he 
was  greatly  interested  in  the  writings  of  Juiig- Stilling  and 
Eckartshausen,  and  was  pondering  about  the  spirit  world. 
I  think,  however,  that  he  got  the  better  of  this  mysticism. 
There  is  no  mystical  element  in  his  Philosophic  Writing  or  in 
his  other  known  works.  It  is  true  that  thoughts  are  occasionally 
expressed  by  him  which  may  be  the  outcome  of  a  mystical 
contemplativeness,  but  side  by  side  with  these  we  find  disquisi- 
tions with  no  trace  of  mysticism,  and  his  conception  of  the 
philosophy  of  history  is  entirely  unmystical.     His  demand  for 


spiritual  passivity,  and  above  all  his  demand  for  the  annihila- 
tion  of   the   ego,    may   be   mystically   interpreted.     Caadaev 
speaks  of  his  contempt  for  the  world,  rejecting  on  this  ground 
all  participation  in  the  political  improvement  of  the  world; 
he  even  contends  that  the  world  is  our  work  and  can  therefore 
be  annihilated  by  us  at  our  own  will :  these  and  similar  sayings 
may   be    mystically    interpreted.     There    is    a    mystical   ring  * 
about  his  presentation  of  eternity  as  the  life  of  the  righteous, 
and  about  his  claim  to  have  eUminated  the  concept  of  time 
("  thou  opinest  that  the  shovel  of  the  gravedigger  stands  between 
thee  and  heaven  "—1837)  ;  and  a  similarly  mystical  interpreta- 
tion may  be  attached  to  his  conception  of  immortality  in  the 
sense  of  the  Platonic  pre-existence  ;  but  these  utterances  may 
also  be  interpreted  unmystically.     His  Philosophic  Writing  is 
not  mystical.    At  the  outset  of  the  essay  Caadaev  commends 
to  his  correspondent  the  practice  of  all  the  ceremonies  of  the 
church.     This  is  the  very  reverse  of  mysticism  ;   it  is  perhaps 
a  romanticist  prescription  a  la  Chateaubriand,  but  does  not 
remind  us  of  Tauler      Similarly,  Caadaev's  religious  philosophy 
is  devoid  of  mysticism.     He  lays  great  stress  upon  the  church 
and  upon  its  political  power.     For  him  religion  and  the  church 
are  identical  concepts.     He  lays  especial  stress  upon  the  ob- 
jective aspect  of  religion  as  contrasted  with  the  subjective, 
expUcitly  rejecting  the   Protestant   doctrine   of  the  invisible 
church.    In  so  far,  too,  as  he  analyses  the  nature  of  religion, 
his  outlook  is  unmystical.     He  stresses  the  truth  of  religion, 
valuing  before  everythmg  the  struggle  of  religion  towards  truth 
and  towards  the  ideal.     Love  of  one's  neighbour  has  for  him 
a  logical  basis  ;  in  the  search  for  truth  a  man  is  defeated  by 
his  own  ego,  because  this  ego  hides  the  truth  from  him;    he    7/ 
must  therefore  overcome  his  ego  if  he  is  to  find  truth. 

Finally,  Caadaev's  leanings  towards  CathoUcism  and  his 
fondness  for  the  papacy  are  evidence  against  the  view  that  he 
was  a  mystic.  In  these  respects  he  was  conquered  by  de  Maistre 
the  politician,  and  not  by  mysticism. 

I  devote  considerable  space  to  this  question,  because  of  late 
much  emphasis  has  been  laid  upon  the  mystical  aspects  of 
Caadaev's  work,  and  because  it  seems  to  me  expedient  to 
elucidate  the  religious  foundations  of  this  writer's  philosophy 
of  history.* 

»  I  have  at  my  disposal  Caadaev's  writings  in  the  Russian  translation  by 
Gericnxon  (P.  J.  Caadaev,  Life  and  Thought.  1908).    Here  the  word  social'nyi 
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Even  though  at  a  later  date  Caadaev  gave  a  psychological 
explanation  of  the  characteristics  of  his  Writing,  attributing 
it  to  a  condition  of  morbid  mental  irritability  which  had  even 
led  him  to  entertain  thoughts  of  suicide,  I  hesitate  to  accept 
the  characterisation.  In  any  case,  the  occurrence  of  this 
mood  of  despair  would  suggest  that  his  eariier  attitude  of  doubt 
had  not  been  definitively  replaced  by  religious  conviction. 

For  all  his  gifts,  Caadaev  was  not  a  profound  thinker,  for 
he  lacked  scientific  steadfastness  and  power  of  elaboration. 
He  said  of  himself  that  he  had  but  one  idea.  It  is  true  that  in 
his  eyes  history  was  the  reaUsation  of  only  one  idea,  but  even 
this  he  fails  to- formulate  with  sufficient  clearness  and  to  trace 
without  ambig\iity.  The  defect  in  his  work  is  associated  with 
and  exemplified  by  his  attitude  towards  Catholicism.  He 
never  went  over  to  Rome,  and  when  questioned  on  the  matter 
he  would  take  refuge  in  indefinite  phraseology,  or  would 
explain  that  he  regarded  Catholicism  as  a  kind  of  regulative 
principle  for  faith.  He  was  not  a  strong,  firm  man,  being  much 
more  the  dandy  of  the  English  club  than  the  man  of  "faith.  In 
my  view,  he  was  greatly  impressed  by  French  civiUsation, 
and  in  accordance  with  the  CathoUc  philosophy  of  his  day 
he  regarded  this  civilisation  as  the  fruit  of  CathoUcism,  which. 
once  more  in  the  French  spirit,  was  identified  by  him  with 
Christianity.  He  was  fortified  in  such  a  position  by  his  roman- 
ticist predilection  for  Cathohcism.  We  are  justified  in  assum- 
ing that  he  noted  the  progress  made  by  CathoUcism  in  the 
west,  especially  among  the  Protestant  peoples,  for  this  progress 
was  notorious.  Moreover,  he  himself  tells  us  that  from  1833 
onwards  he  had  observed  the  spread*  of  the  Puseyite  movement 
in  England.  Catholicisation  was  a*  widespread  phenomenon 
of  the  day.  In  Russia,  Caadaev  was  not  the  only  CathoUciser. 
I  may  remind  the  reader  of  Alexander  I  and  of  his  hopes  of 
the  pope.  Since  the  days  of  Tsar  Paul,  among  the  Russian 
aristocracy  there  had  been  much  sympathy  with  CathoUcism 
and  above  all  with  Jesuitism.  Several  highly  placed  nobles 
were  CathoUcs,  and  some  were  actuaUy  Jesuits,  Uke  Prince 
Gagarin,  the  editor  of  Caadaev's  Writing.  An  interesting 
career  in  this  connection  was  that  of  Pe^erin,  at  one  time  pro- 
fessor of  philology  at  Moscow,  who  sought  refuge  from  atheism 

is  frequently  employed  with  reference  to  the  poUtical  significance  of  the  church. 
Caadaev  even  speaks  of '"the  social  problem/'  but  he  means  no  more  than 
the  problem  of  the  influence  of  the  church  upon  society,  its  political  influence. 
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with  the  Redemptorists.  The  conversion  of  Gagarin  and  of 
PeCerin  took  place  after  the  appearance  of  Caadaev's  Writing, 
which  was  perhaps  contributory.  Caadaev  himself  did  not 
become  a  CathoUc,  and  his  views  upon  the  Russian  church 
underwent  a  change.  But  we  lack  sufficient  information  as 
to  Caadaev's  thoughts  concerning  the  leading  problems  of 
theology  and  reUgion,  and  above  all  we  are  ill  informed  as 
to  his  views  upon  the  relationships  between  the  two  leading 
CathoUc  churches,  as  to  his  estimate  of  their  differences  in  point 
of  dogma  and  as  to  his  detailed  hopes  for  their  reunion.  The 
abstract  character  of  his  fondness  for  the  papacy  is  plainly 
shown  by  his  selection  of  England,  rather  than  France,  or 
Austria  under  Metternich,  as  the  ideal  of  a  reUgious  land. 

Caadaev's  sympathy  with  CathoUcism  and  the  papacy 
prejudiced  him  with  the  Uberals  as  well  as  with  Uvarov,  as  is 
manifested  by  the  protests  of  Odoevskn  and  Pu§kin.  PuSkin 
unfortunately  took  part  against  his  friend  in  the  Vjazemskii 
denunciation  of  Caadaev  to  the  minister  for  education.  Dos- 
toevskii,  when  composing  the  greatest  of  his  novels,  desired 
to  make  Caadaev,  with  his  fondness  for  CathoUcism,  the  leading 
figure  in  the  story.  Thus  persistent  was  the  influence  of 
Caadaev,  and  thus  extensive  was  the  significance  attached  to 
him  by  his  successors. 

§50. 

V 

CAADAEV  was  astonished  at  the  vogue  of  his  Writing,  and 
he  endeavoured  in  his  Apology  to  justify  and  expound  the 
earlier  work.  It  is  undeniable  that  the  exposition  weakened 
his  criticism  of  Russia,  but  it  must  also  be  admitted  that  in 
the  Apology  many  of  the  utterances  of  the  Writing  are  clarified. 
In  the  last-named  work,  some  of  the  concepts  are  presented 
with  inadequate  precision,  and  this  makes  it  difficult  to  decide 
whether  Caadaev's  later  views  represent  a  natural  develop- 
ment or  the  withdrawals  of  a  weakling.  It  is  necessary  to 
emphasise  the  crudity  of  the  Writing.  Almost  childish  is  the 
way  in  which  Caadaev  fails  to  recognise  that  his  commendation 
of  England  and  of  the  English  religious  spirit  conflicts  with  the 
fundamental  thesis  of  his  work.  The  more  closely  we  examine 
that  work,  the  more  strongly  are  we  impressed  with  the  in- 
definiteness  of  its  leading  ideas.  Caadaev  is  no  more  than  a 
philosophic  improviser,  an  aphorist  whose  views  had  not  been 
logically  thought  out  and  systematised. 
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In  the  Apology  he  admits  that  the  criticism  voiced  in  the 
Writing  had  been  acrid  and  excessive.  But  he  accounts  for 
this  by  his  extreme  distaste  for  the  "  fanatical  Slavs,"  that  is 
to  say  for  the  Slavophils  who,  chauvinist  in  method  and  in  aim. 
have  uncritically  panegyrised  Russian  history.  Caadaev  has 
a  perfect  horror  of  nationaUsm,  and  above  all  of  the  national 
prejudices  which  hold  men  apart.  To  him  the  patriotism 
of  the  Slavophils  seems  a  mere  national  instinct,  and  he  demands 
that  national  instinct  shall  be  enlightened  by  reflective  ideals. 
For  Russian  patriotism  "  the  day  of  bUnd  amours  "  is  past. 
"  I  have  never  learned  to  love  my  fatherland  with  lowered 
eyelids,  bowed  head,  and  .closed  lips.  In  my  view  those  only 
who  see  their  country  with  clear  vision  can  be  helpful  to  their 
country.  ...  I  love  my  fatherland  as  Peter  the  Great  taught 
me  to  love  it.  I  admit  that  I  have  no  S5mipathy  with  ecstatic 
patriotism,  that  indolent  patriotism  which  sees  everything 
rose-tinted,  and  succumbs  to  the  slumber  of  illusion.  .  .  . 
Love  of  country  is  a  great  thing,  but  there  is  a  greater  love 
still,  the  love  of  truth.  .  .  ,  The  path  to  heaven  leads  upward, 
not  through  the  fatherland,  but  through  the  field  of  truth.  .  .  . 
Love  of  country  engenders  heroes,  but  love  of  truth  creates 
sages." 

Caadaev  reiterates  the  thesis  of  the  uncivilised  character 
of  prepetrine  development.  The  calm  recognition  of  this 
fact  does  not  seem  to  him  unpatriotic,  but  it  proves  that 
Russians  excel  men  of  other  nations  in  taking  unbiased  views 
of  themselves.  In  their  lack  of  culture  the  Russians,  less 
overloaded  with  ideas,  have  fresher  minds,  are  more  re- 
ceptive, are  comparatively  unprejudiced.  The  Russian  spirit 
is  receptive  precisely  because  it  is  empty,  and  all  that  Russians 
have  to  do  is  to  choose  from  Europe  what  is  best.  But  they 
must  choose  ;  they  must  not  blindly  imitate  I  Such,  contends 
Caadaev,  was  the  aim  of  Peter  the  Great.  Peter  found  his 
country  a  blank  scroll.  With  his  strong  hand  he  inscribed 
on  this  blank  the  words  "  Europe  "  and  "  the  West."  Since 
then  the  Russians  have  belonged  to  Europe  and  the  west. 
Peter  showed  that  Russia's  mission  was  to  effect  a  deliberate 
synthesis  of  the  best  elements  in  European  civihsation. 

Caadaev 's  meaning  is  plain.  Russia  is  to  take  over  the 
conduct  of  human  history.  He  does  not  say  this  in  so  many 
words,  but  it  is  the  corollary  of  his  estimate  of  Russia  and  of 
Europe.    As  early  as   183 1   he  writes  apocalyptically  in  a 
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letter  "  An  obscure  feeling  convinces  me  that  a  man  is  destined 
shortly  to  appear  who  will  reveal  to  the  age  the  truth  of  which 
it  is  in  need  "  Was  it  to  be  some  Saint-Simon  to  found  a 
political  religion,  or  some  Lamennais  to  establish  a  new 
Catholicism  ?  However  this  may  be,  Caadaev  looks  for  the 
completion  of  human  destiny  and  for  a  new  evangel  from 
heaven.  In  the  Apology  (1837)  he  gives  expression  to  his 
profound  conviction  that  the  Russians  have  been  appointed 
to  solve  many  social  problems,  to  perfect  a  considerable  part 
of  the  ideas  formulated  among  the  older  societies,  and  to 
supply  the  answers  to  the  most  difficult  questions  that  confront 

"^Hh^  Writing  he  demands  that  Russia  shall  effect  a  syn- 
thesis of  east  and  west,  but  in  the  Apology  he  modifies  this 
view     At  the  outset  he  completes  his  characterisation  of  east 
and  west.     The   east   is  religiously  contemplative,   the   west 
is  active  •  hence  the  east  has  left  the  conduct  of  affairs  entirely 
in  the  hands  of  government,  whereas  the  west  bases  govern- 
ment  upon  law.     Both  east  and  west  have  done  great  things 
the  east  was  the  pioneer  ;  but  the  west,  more  energetic,  sub- 
sequently absorbed  the  east.     Ultimately  the  east  fell  asleep 
in  its  indolent  "synthesis."     In  this  characterisation  of  the 
east   Caadaev   takes   sides   definitely   against   the   Slavophils 
who   conceived    Russia  as  of   the   east    and   played  her   ott 
against  the  west.     Caadaev  recognises  the  importance  of  the 
east    but  its  importance  is  subordinate  to  that  of  the  west, 
and  he  will  not  admit  that  Russia  is  essentially  eastern.     Ihis 
is  inconsistent,  for  in  the  Writing  he  represents  Russia  as  oi 
the  east,  and  at  a  later  date  (as,  for  example,  m  a  letter  to 
Schelling  in  1842),  we  find  that  Caadaev  refers  to  modesty, 
bashfulness,   and    ascetic   contemplativeness   as  characteristic 
of  the  Russian  spirit-and  at  that  time  these  traits  were  re- 
garded, and  bv  many  pre  still  regarded,  as  typically  oriental 
•         In  the  Apology  Caadaev  is  inclined  to  refer  Russia  s  defects 
to  her  geographical  situation,  to  her  position  on  the  uttermost 
limit   of   civihsation.     He   frequently   refers  to  this   position 
in  the  worid,   emphasising  the   assertion  that   the   Russians 
are  northlanders,  and  he  insists  that  the  Russians  have  to  a 
predominant  extent  aUowed  themselves  to  be  guided  by  govern- 
ment.    Wlien  he  makes  this  an  occasion  for  a  comphment 
to  Nicholas  and  his  dynasty,  we  are  reminded  of  the  negotia- 
tions which  in   1833   Caadaev   conducted  with  Benckendorff 
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with  a  view  to  securing  an  official  post.  Caadaev  then  wrote 
that  for  Russians  there  was  no  other  way  of  progress  than  by 
remaining  faithful  subjects,  by  subordinating  their  own  feel- 
ings to  the  feelings  of  the  tsar,  and  by  an  attitude  of  absolute 
humiUty  towards  the  autocrat.  It  must  be  remembered  that 
Caadaev  had  strongly  condemned  the  revolution  of  July  1830, 
and  indeed  the  French  of  that  date. 

It  will  be  seen  that  Caadaev  was  not  notably  courageous. 
In  his  Apology  he  calumniated  Herzen  in  a  most  distasteful 
manner.  When  taxed  with  this  by  a  friend,  his  excuse  was  : 
"  Mon  cher,  on  tient  a  sa  peau." 

In  the  Apology  Caadaev  speaks  of  Peter,  Lomonosov,  and 
PuSkin  as  Russian  sages  and  as  the  teachers  of  mankind.  Their 
existence  is  a  proof  that  Russia,  at  any  rate  the  Russia  of  Peter 
the  Great,  progresses.  But  in  prepetrine  Russia,  too,  he 
discovers  a  valuable  and  significant  civihsiug  factor,  the  Russian 
church,  and  the  Christian  humility  which  it  has  stamped  upon 
the  Russian  people.  Caadaev  was  an  opponent  of  serfdom, 
as  we  learn  from  his  letters  and  from  the  reports  of  his  friends. 
N.  Turgenev,  whom  we  know  to  have  been  a  strong  opponent 
of  serfdom,  endorsed  Caadaev's  views.  Further,  Caadaev 
deplored  the  subjugation  of  church  to  state,  this  implying 
censure  of  caesaropapism  But  should  he  not  have  asked 
himself  whether  these  phenomena  had  any  connection  with 
the  way  in  which  the  Russian  church  had  inculcated  prayer 
and  humility  upon  Russians  ? 

In  these  matters  Caadaev's  position  was  embarrassing. 
His  condemnation  of  Gogol's  Correspondence  with  Friends 
m  the  year  1847  suffices  to  show  that  even  after  1836  he  had 
no  great  love  for  the  Russian  church-  and  its  humiUty.  Still 
later,  he  spoke  of  the  Crimean  war  in  a  way  which  was  ill  calcu- 
lated to  promote  a  spirit  of  humility  towards  the  autocrat 
of  all  the  Russias. 


§51. 

IN  his  philosophy  of  history  Caadaev  vacillates  above  all 
in  respect  of  the  fundamental  idea  of  progress.  On  the 
one  hand  he  is  inclined,  with  Pascal,  to  assume  that  progress 
IS  continuous.  On  the  other  hand  he  regards  the  Christianisa- 
tion  of  the  world  as  a  miracle,  as  the  outcome  of  supernatural 
intervention  ;    on  a  single  day  there  perished,  to  be  reborn, 
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not  alone  the  Roman  empire,  but  the  entire  world  of  classical 
antiquity. 

In  like  manner  Caadaev  arrives  at  pecuUar  estimates  of 
classical  civilisation  in  general.  In  Greek  civilisation  he  esteems 
its  material  beauty  alone,  condemning  Socrates,  Marcus  Aure- 
lius,  the  stoics,  the  Platonists,  and  Homer  "  the  corrupter  of 
mankind."  The  old  world  was  not  destroyed  by  the  bar- 
barians, but  fell  to  pieces  at  a  touch,  for  it  was  already  a  corpse. 
None  the  less  he  has  praise  for  Epicurus  and  his  ethical  system, 
for  therein  he  discerns  the  factor  that  binds  human  beings 
together.  It  is  equally  uncongenial  to  find  that  while  he  esteems 
Mohammed  and  Islam,  and  also  the  rehgions  of  Hindustan, 
he  has  no  word  of  commendation  for  Aristotle  and  his  undeni- 
able services.  Apropos  of  the  settlement  with  Islam  he  is 
bold  enough  to  admit  that  Christianity  can  adopt  divers  religious 
forms,  and  that  in  case  of  need  it  may  even  enter  into  alliance 
with  error  in  order  to  attain  its  aims  to  the  full !  Two  of  his 
philosophical  essays  are  devoted  to  these  questions.* 

Caadaev  simultaneously  touches  on  the  problem  of  freedom. 
On  the  one  hand  he  admits  the  determinism  of  many  historical 
events  and  facts,  as  when  he  refers  to  the  influence  of  geo- 
graphical situation.  He  insists,  too,  upon  the  internal  logicaUty, 
upon  the  "  syllogism,"  of  historical  development,  thus  remind- 
ing us  of  the  Hegelian  dialectic.  On  the  other  hand  he  main- 
tains that  the  individual  is  free,  for  "  the  absolute  freedom  of 
the  human  spirit  "  has  been  preserved  by  Christianity  ;  and 
he  desires  also  to  rescue  the  "  universal  reason."  In  the 
letter  written  to  Schelling  in  1842  he  condemns  the  HegeUan 
dialectic  as  a  fatalistic  logic  which  practically  abohshes  free 
will.  It  cannot  be  said  that  he  even  approaches  to  a  clear  for- 
mulation of  the  problem.  He  tells  us  that  history  is  the 
product  of  the  divine  energy ;  but  how  can  we  conceive  the 
freedom  of  the  individual  and  of  the  universal  reason  as  re- 
concilable with  this  theism  ?  What  is  the  general  significance 
of  the  immanence  of  God  ;  what  is  the  individual  reason ;  and 
what  is  the  "  universal  reason  "  ?  What  is  the  relationship 
of  immanent  teleology  to  freedom  and  to  necessity  ? 

It  would  seem  that  these  problems  flitted  through  Caadaev's 
mind,  though  he  failed  to  formulate  them  adequately.  He 
was  famiUar  with  the  difficulties  which  Tolstoi  (among  others) 
was  subsequently  to  encounter  in  the  elaboration  of  a  philosophy 
of  history. 
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Frequently  he.  contemplates  the  kingdom  of  God  on  earth 
sub  specie  aeternitatis,  so  remote  from  time  that  men,  the  world, 
and  history  become  mere  symbols.  Thus  for  him  Rome  is  a 
symbol  of  the  entire  history  of  the  world ;  the  eternal  city  is 
a  real  point,  where  concretely  and  physiologically  man  can 
conceptually  grasp  all  the  memories  of  the  human  race,  whilst 
the  pope  is  a  mere  idea,  a  pure  abstraction,  not  a  m^n,  but 
an  all-powerful  symbol  of  time. 

In  association  with  these  problems  Caadaev  had  to  consider 
how  the  individual  is  related  to  social  development.  He 
contrasts  society  with  the  individual,  and  subordinates  the 
individual  to  society.  Not  merely  does  he  demand  humility 
and  the  religious  subjugation  of  the  ego,  but  for  him  the 
"  universal  reason,"  as  he  terms  it,  is  the  social  whole,  which 
is  subject  to  the  will  of  God,  but  which,  as  a  whole,  has  an  in- 
dependent and  spontaneous  existence  vis-^-vis  the  individual. 
As  people  this  whole  is  conceived  to  be  something  distinct 
from  the  mere  government,  but  (at  least  when  he  is  dealing  with 
the  middle  ages)  he  postulates  the  federative  system  of  nations 
as  a  whole,  and  it  is  this  whole  which  he  terms  "  the  Christian 
nation,"  wherein  individual  and  national  differences  disappear 
or  are  subsumed.  What  view  are  we  to  take  of  divinely  sent 
great  men  as  leaders  of  the  people  ?  "To  genius  all  things  are 
possible."  Schelling  seemed  to  him  the  one  man  great  enough 
to  lead  all  the  leaders  of  the  crowd.  What  are  the  bUnd  masses 
when  compared  with  their  leaders  ?  In  1837,  without  relin- 
quishing his  respect  for  "  universal  reason,"  Caadaev  had 
energetically  combated  Lamennais'  doctrine  of  the  universal 
spirit,  although  Lamennais  terms  it  "la  raison  universelle 
du  genre  humain,"  which  is  identified  with  the  tradition 
and  consciousness  of  the  CathoHc  church,  with  Catholicism. 

If  I  am  to  aim  at  a  decisive  judgment,  I  must  express  my 
regret  that  no  complete  critical  edition  as  yet  exists  of  all 
Caadaev's  fragmentary  writings.  In  the  works  of  this  author 
we  have  a  concrete  example  of  the  difficulty  to  which  I  referred 
in  the  preface,  the  difficulty  while  in  Europe  of  writing  about 
Russia.  For  an  adequate  study  of  Caadaev  it  would  be  neces- 
sary to  consider  manuscript  memorials,  to  collect  all  the  avail- 
able fragments,  and  to  arrange  them  in  chronological  order^ 
Thus  only  would  it  be  possible  to  present  Caadaev's  mental 

development. 

I  have  treated  Caadaev  as  the  first  Russian  philosopher 


of  history.  He  was,  in  fact,  the  first  Russian  who  endeavoured, 
following  the  Hues  laid  down  by  German  philosophers  of  history, 
to  attain  to  clear  conceptions  concerning  the  nature  of  the 
philosophy  of  history  and  of  history  in  general.  He  was  espe- 
cially interested  in  the  philosophical  demonstration  and  valua- 
tion of  the  ideas  of  which  historical  facts  are  the  expression. 
To  Caadaev  the  history  of  every  nation  is  no  mere  succession 
of  facts,  for  it  is  in  addition  a  concatenation  of  ideas.  In  this 
and  in  similar  respects  Caadaev  reiterates  the  HegeUan  dialectic 
and  reproduces  the  HegeUan  outlook.  As  we  have  seen,  he 
employs  Hegelian  terminology,  speaking  of  the  logic  and  syllo- 
gistic of  the  "  universal  reason  "  as  it  evolves  in  history.  To 
the  Russians,  in  their  adaptation  to  a  commencing  Europeani- 
sation,  a  philosophy  of  history  was  especially  necessary. 

In  this  matter  Caadaev  occupied  a  peculiar  position  between 
two  parties  that  were  then  in  process  of  formation,  that  of  the 
Slavophils  and  that  of  the  westernisers. 

He  accepts  the  fundamental  thesis  of  the  Slavophils,  that 
society  and  historical  development  are  to  be  conceived,  above 
all,  in  a  rehgious  sense.  But  he  is  distinguished  from  the 
Slavophils  in  that  when  he  thinks  of  reUgion  and  the  church 
he  thinks  of  the  militant  and  conquering  church  of  the  west, 
whereas  the  Slavophils  had  in  mind  rather  the  contemplative 
religion  of  the  east  with  its  mystical  renunciation  of  the  world. 
Thus  it  was  that  Caadaev,  instead  of  shutting  himself  up  in 
a  Russian  monastery,  sought  out  the  world,  becoming  as  it. 
were  a  monk  in  a  frock  coat. 

To  Caadaev  the  Slavophils  seemed  to  be  retrospective 
utopists,  learned  apostles  of  a  national  reaction,  whereas  his 
aim  was  towards  a  world  church,  a  universal  church,  modelled 
on  the  papacy.  Caadaev's  papistical  leanings  constituted  a 
stumbling-block  for  his  Slavophil  friends  and  opponents,  but 
in  Moscow  he  had  personal  associations  with  Ivan  Kir^evskii, 
Homjakov,  and  the  other  founders  and  advocates  of  slavo- 
philism from  whom  he  derived  his  later  esteem  for  the  Russian 
and  eastern  church. 

In  this  way  Caadaev  drew  nearer  to  the  program  of  official 
theocracy,  though  he  continued  to  think  rather  of  a  "  theocracy 
of  consciousness  "  in  Schlegel's  sense  than  of  theocracy  as  it 
was  understood  by  Count  Uvarov,  and  for  this  reason  he  was 
an  object  of  suspicion  to  the  government  no  less  than  to  the 
first  Slavophils.     In  1852,  when  the  poUce  compiled  a  register 
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of  Slavophil  suspects,  Caadaev  was  included.  Fun  has  been 
made  of  this  police  catalogue  of  men  of  letters,  but  as  far  as 
Caadaev  was  concerned  it  did  not  err. 

He  was,  however,  distinguished  from  the  Slavophils  by 
his  unreserved  admiration  for  Peter,  and  for  the  same 
reason  he  was  esteemed  by  t\^e  westemisers,  above  all  by 
Herzen.  In  the  sphere  of  abstract  politics  he  never  abandoned 
the  ideals  of  the  decabrists,  although  he  detested  their  method, 
the  method  of  revolution.  At  bottom,  indeed,  Caadaev  too 
desired  a  revolution,  but  it  was  to  be  on  the  European  model 
In  the  west,  writes  Caadaev  in  his  first  essay,  all  political  revolu- 
tions were  in  reality  spiritual  revolutions ;  interests  followed 
ideas  instead  of  leading  them. 

Caadaev  shared  with  the  westemisers  an  unsparing  criticism 
of  Russian  conditions.  He  shared  their  aversion  to  national 
chauvinism,  which  since  the  Napoleonic  campaigns  had  grown 
to  constitute  the  official  nationalism  of  Uvarov,  and  which 
Caadaev  regarded  as  national  nihilism.  We  learn  this  from 
Jazykov,  the  Slavophil  poet,  who  fiercely  censured  Caadaev 
for  his  antipatriotism. 

Although  Caadaev's  conceptions  had  a  theocratic  basis, 
the  westernisers  discovered  in  this  writer  an  essential  scepti- 
cism upon  reUgious  questions,  and  therefore  felt  at  unison 
with  him. 

Caadaev  exercised  powerful  influence  over  his  contem- 
poraries and  successors.  We  see  this  not  only  in  Herzen,  but 
also  in  PuSkin,  N.  Turgenev,  and  even  Dostoevskii.  The  in- 
fluence is  in  part  expUcable  through  Caadaev's  remarkable 
duplex  position,  a  position  recognised  by  PuSkin  in  his  criticism 
of  this  man  whom  he  termed  a  "  curer  of  souls."  In  Rome, 
said  PuSkin,  he  would  have  been  a  Brutus,  but  in  Athens  a 
Pericles. 


CHAPTER   NINE 

SLAVOPHILISM.     THE  MESSIANISM  OF  ORTHODOX 
THEOCRACY.      SLAVOPHILISM  AND   PANSLAVISM 


§52. 

WITH  the  aid  of  German  philosophy  the  "  fanatic  Slavs," 
as  Caadaev  termed  them,  transformed  Uvarov's  theo- 
cratic program  into  a  philosophical  system.  In  his  religious 
westemism  Caadaev  remained  isolated,  but  continued  to 
exercise  an  influence  upon^  friend  and  foe,  for  the  Slavophil 
movement  culminated  in  the  establishment  of  a  school. 

Slavophil  philosophy  was  first  formulated  in  the  literary 
circles  of  Moscow,  being  directly  connected  with  the  system 
of  ScheUing,  whereas  to  the  westernisers,  the  opponents  of 
slavophilism,  Hegel's  system  served  as  foundation.  At  the 
outset  the  two  tendencies  were  not  precisely  differentiated, 
but  by  about  1845  a  clear  division  of  principle  was  recognised, 
and  therewith  the  adherents  of  the  respective  views  entered 
opposite  camps.  Owing,  however,  to  the  severity  of  censor- 
ship under  Nicholas,  the  Uterary  and  journalistic  formulation 
of  the  conceptions  in  question  did  not  ensue  until  some  years 
later,  at  the  beginning  of  the  fifties  and  in  the  opening  years 
of  the  reign  of  Alexander  II. 

Certain  historians  of  Uterature  refer  to  nationaUst  pre- 
decessors of  the  Slavophils,  teUing  us  that  §i§kov,  Karamzin, 
or  Kiichelbecker  was  the  first  Slavophil.  The  only  sense  in 
which  this  is  true  is  that  the  Slavophils  developed  yet  fiurther 
the  strong  nationaUst  tendency  which  had  become  manifest 
during  the  reign  of  Alexander  I  and  that  they  defended  and 
treasured  Russian  civilisation.  In  this  sense,  predecessors  of 
slavophilism  are  likewise  to  be  found  among  the  first  advocates 
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of  Russianism  during  the  eighteenth  century  and  even  earUer. 
But  I  consider  it  necessary  to  insist  that  in  its  pnmary  form 
and  as  advocated  by  its  founders  slavophilism  was  not  a 
nationalistic  but  an  essentially  rehgious  movement,  and  that 
equally  with  westernism   its  philosophic  sources  were  to  be 

found  in  the  west. 

The  original  meaning  of  the  term  Slavophil  was  a  love  for 
Slav  hterature,  not  for  Slavism.  The  word  was  first  used 
to  denote  the  nationaUsm  of  SiSkov.  This  writer  declared  that 
church  Slavonic  was  the  root  and  foundation  of  the  Russian 
vernacular  ;  with  the  church  tongue  came  the  church  Slavonic 
alphabet,  and  of  course  the  church  spirit  as  well.  The  word 
"  Slavophil  "  was  ironically  employed  by  Si^kov's  opponents, 
and  was  subsequently  transferred  to  the  new  trend.  Kire- 
evskii  spoke  of  his  own  views  as  Orthodox  Slavonic,  others 
referred  to  "  the  Slavs  "  ;  Gogol  used  the  expression  "  Slove- 
nists  and  Europeists."' 

Caadaev's  friend  Ivan  Kireevskii  was  the  founder  of  slavo- 
phUism.     Homjakov  is  frequently  spoken  of  as  the  founder, 
and  it   is   contended   that    Homjakov   influenced    Kir^evsku, 
and  practically  effected  the  latter's  conversion  to  slavophilism. 
The  statement  is  inaccurate.     Kirfievsku,  as  we  are  about  to 
learn,  was  at  the  outset  of  his  development  a  supporter  of 
western   culture,   but    he   was  likewise  an  opponent  of  con- 
temporary hberalism  in  so  far  as  this  was  indifferent  or  hostile 
to  religion.     Subsequently  he  became  more  conservative  and 
his    ecclesiastical    and    religious   feeUngs    strengthened.     Only 
for  this  intensification  of  his  ecclesiastical  leanings  can  Homja- 
kov, P.  Kireevskii  (the  brother  of  Ivan)  and  others  be  regarded 
as  responsible.     Even  in  this  direction  the  influence  of  Kire- 
evskii's  wife  and  of  her  clerically  minded  acquaintances  may 
perhaps  have  been  more  important  than  that  of  Homjakov. 
To  Kireevskii  we  owe  the  most  profound  and  the  most  general 
formulation   of    slavophiUsm  as   a   philosophic   doctrine,  and 
Homjakov  was  more  influenced  by  Kireevskii  than  Kir6evskii 
by  Homjakov.     As  a  matter  of  mere  chronology,  KirSevsku 
was  the  philosophic  founder  of  slavophiUsm.* 

I  Slavophils  spoke  at  fiist  of  themselves  as  "  slavenofils."  and  subsequently 
the  forms  "  slavjanofil  "  and  "  slavofil  "  came  into  use.  . 

•  Ivan  Vasilievid  KirSevskii  was  bom  in  Moscow  on  March  22.  1806.  ana 
belonged  to  an  old  and  well-to-do  family.  His  education  was  inf^^^f*^.^.  ^^ 
iukovsldi  the  romanticist,  a  great  uncle  on  the  maternal  side.    Zukovsku  naa 
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Kireevskii,  like  Caadaev  and  his  other  friends  and  acquaint- 
ances, was  brought  up  on  German  philosophy  and  literature, 
SchelUng  having  above  all  influenced  him.  At  an  early  age 
Kireevskii  was  introduced  to  the  ideas  of  SchelUng  by  his 
stepfather  and  tutor  Elagin,  who  translated  into  Russian 
Schelling's  Philosophical  Letters  Concerning  Dogmatism  and 
Criticism.  In  this  work  are  to  be  found  the  leading  epistemo- 
logical  positions  that  were  subsequently  expounded  in  Kir^ev- 
skii's  own  writings.  The  influence  of  SchelUng  may  likewise 
be  traced  in  the  essay  entitled  The  Nineteenth  Century,  and 
in  the  program  of  Kireevskii 's  review  "  The  European."  In 
a  word,  the  Europeanisation  of  Russia  was  Kir^evski's  program 
immediately  after  his  return  from  Europe. 

exercised  considerable  influence  upon  his  niece,  KirSevskii's  mother,  interesting 
her  and  her  son  in  the  study  of  German  romanticist  literature.     Kirdevskii's 
father  died  in  18 12.     In  181 7  his  mother  married  Elagin,  a^d  from  1821  onwards 
she  played  a  leading  part  in  Moscow  society,  at  first  in  the  literary  circle  which 
gathered  round   Polevoi   (Vjazemskii,    Kiichelbecker,   Sevyrev,   Pogodin,   and 
others,  including  PuSkin)  ;    and  subsequently  in  the  circle  of  the  lyric  poet 
Venevitinov    (PuSkin,    Vjazemskii,    Barjatynskii,    etc.).      In    1824    Kireevskii 
became  an  employee  in  the  Moscow  record  ofl&ce,  the  largest  Russian  collection 
of  historical  documents;    among  his  fellow  employees  were  Petr  Kireevskii, 
Prince  Odoevskii,  the  poet  Venevitinov  and  his  brother,  and  Sevyrev.     In 
1830  Kireevskii  went  to  BerUn,  attending  lectures  on  philosophy,  theology, 
and  history  (Carl  Ritter,  Stuhr,  Raumer,  and  Schleiermacher).    Already  well 
acquainted  with  Hegel's  works,  in  Berlin  KirSevskii  made  the  philosopher's 
personal  acquaintance.     He  also  met  Gans  and  Michelet.     After  two  months 
in  BerUn  he  went  to  Munich,  associating  there  with  Schelling  and  Oken.     He 
remained  less  than  a  year  in  Germany,  and  returned  home  without  having 
attained  the  desired  philosophical  satisfaction.     In  1832  he  founded  the  review 
"  Evropeec  "  (The  European)  to  which  PuSkin,  2ukovskii,  Barjatynskii,  and 
Jasykov  were  to  contribute,  but  KirSenskii's  essay  The  Nineteenth  Century 
and  a  critical  sketch  of  Griboedov  proved  the  ruin  of  the  review,  and  S.  T. 
Aksakov,  the  censor  who  had  passed  the  contributions,  fell  into  disfavour. 
"  The  European  "  was  suppressed  after  the  second  number.     KirSevskii  married 
in  1834.     During  the  forties,  hterary  and  philosophic  Moscow  assembled  in 
Mme.  Elagin's  salon.     Hither  came  Gogol  and  Jasykov,  K.  Aksakov,  Samarin, 
Homjakov,    D.  A.  Valuev,    Granovskii,  Herzen,  Caadaev,  and  many  others. 
Kireevskii  had  hoped  to  be  appointed  professor  of  philosophy,  but  failed  to  obtain 
this  post.     In  1845  he  was  entrusted  by  Pogodin  with  the  editorship  of  "  Mosk- 
vitjanin  "  (The  Muscovite),  but  abandoned  the  position  after  the  issue  of  three 
numbers.     In  1852,  in  conjunction  with  others  of  the  like  way  of  thinking, 
he  launched  the  "  Moskovskii  Sbornik  "   (Moscow  Magazine),  but  his  essay 
On  the  Character  of  European  Civihsation  and  its  Relationship  to   Russian 
CiviUsation  proved  fatal  to  this  literary  undertaking.     In  the  year  1856,  after 
the  author's  death,  in  "  Russkaja  Beseda  "  (a  Slavophil  periodical  pubUshed 
from  1856  to  i860)  appeared  a  sketch  entitled  The  Need  for  and  the  Possibility 
of  new  Foundation*  for  Philosophy.    This  posthumous  work  was  a  fragment, 
for  it  was  uncompleted  when  Kireevskii  died  of  cholera  on  June  11,  1856.    Petr 
Kireevskii  (born  February  11,  1808,  and  died  October  25,  1856)  was  known  as 
a  collector  of  folk  songs. 
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Caadaev  might  well  take  delight  in  KirSevskii's  writings  of 
the  year  1832  !  Kir^evskii  unreservedly  accepted  European 
culture  as  it  had  developed  from  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth 
century  onwards.  With  SchelUng,  he  considered  this  culture  to 
be  the  highest  stage  of  intellectual  development,  regarding  it  as 
the  phase  of  artistic  creative  energy  which  completed  the  prac- 
tical and  theoretical  phases.  At  the  same  time,  this  culture 
was  the  harmonious  solution  of  the  oppositions  which  had 
found  transitory  expression  as  revolution  and  counter-revolution, 
as  Voltairism  and  romanticist  mysticism.  Kir^evskii  con- 
sidered that  the  French  revolution  had  exercised  a  wholesome 
influence  upon  Europe.  He  hailed  the  return  to  religion  and 
the  religious  spirit,  for  like  Caadaev  he  looked  upon  this  a:^ 
a  social  energy  tending  to  unify  mankind.  In  his  view,  rehgion 
was  not  merely  ceremonial  and  inward  conviction,  but  was 
also  a  spiritual  unanimity  of  the  entire  nation.  As  such  it 
mu'-t  be  displayed  in  all  manifestations  of  social  Ufe.  Rehgion 
must  permeate  the  entire  historical  development  of  the  nation. 

To  Kir^evskii  the  culture  of  the  new  Europe  was  the  natural 
sequel  and  perfectionment  of  classical  culture  as  fructified  by 
Christianity.  Russian  civilisation  before  the  days  of  Peter 
was  in  his  eyes  defective  because  Russian  Christianity,  the 
Russian  church,  though  purer  and  hoUer  than  CathoUcism  and 
the  Roman  church,  had  been  incompetent  to  diffuse  their 
energy  throughout  Russian  Ufe  as  a  whole,  to  permeate  state, 
civiUsation,  art,  the  economic  organism,  society  at  large.  For 
the  Russians  the  classical  factor  was  lacking,  and  there  wa. 
consequently  also  lacking  the  renaissance  influence  which  in 
this  west  was  so  pecuUarly  associated  with  Christianity.  The 
Russians  remained  uncultured.  In  Novgorod  and  Pskov  alone 
did  there  exist  offshoots  from  the  general  culture  of 
Europe. 

Kir^evski  praised  Peter  and  Catherine  for  having  articu- 
lated Russia  to  Europe,  and  he  condemned  the  national 
chauvinists  who  desired  for  Russia  a  purely  national  and 
independent  culture.  He  inveighed  against  those  who  wished 
to  separate  Russia  from  Europe  by  building  a  Chinese  wall. 
True  civiUsation  was  to  be  found,  not  in  national  peculiarities, 
but  in  participation  in  the  general  Ufe  of  the  civiUsed  world. 
The  Russians  should  not  direct  their  gaze  backward  towards 
Old  Russia ;  they  must  and  could  undertake  the  direct 
adoption  of  the    newer    European  civiUsation.     They  must 
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become  Europeanised,  for  to  strive  after  a  separate  nation- 
alism was  tantamount  to  aiming  at  unci viUsat ion. 

There  are  numerous  lacunae  in  Kir^evskii's  philosophy  of 
history,  and  in  especial  we  have  to  note  the  lack  of  analysis 
of  that  Russian  Christianity  which  was  "  purer  and  hoUer." 
Moreover,  if  reUgion  was  to  permeate  the  entirety  of  social 
Ufe,  how  was  the  new  western  culture,  modern  Europeanism, 
to  be  directly  associated  with  the  Russian  church  and  religion  ? 
In  this  association,  what  was  to  be  Russia's  role  ? 

The  work  is  too  sketchy.  The  individual  phases  of  historical 
development  are  not  adequately  described.  For  example,  the 
reformation  receives  no  more  than  passing  mention  ;  we  are 
not  told  why  the  new  culture  has  outstripped  the  older.  Christian, 
culture ;  and  so  on.  Further,  the  leading  concepts,  state, 
nation,  humanity,  civilisation,  religion,  etc.,  are  not  defined 
with  sufficient  precision.  Nor  did  Kir^evskii  attain  to  clear 
views  regarding  the  true  significance  of  his  Europeanism.  The 
Nicolaitan  government,  however,  had  no  doubts  about  the 
matter,  and  gave  Kireevskii's  "  European "  short  shrift. 
Culture  impUes  freedom  ;  the  activity  of  the  reason  signifies 
revolution  ;  the  "  adroitly  chosen  middle  course  "  leads  to  a 
constitution.  Such  was  the  minister  for  education's  inter- 
pretation of  the  essay,  and  no  one  can  say  that  he  was  wholly 
wrong. 

§  53. 

AFTER  this  literary  mishap  Kir^evskii  remained  in  the 
background,  publishing  no  more  than  a  few  Uterary 
studies,  anonymously.  When  he  married  he  became  acquainted 
with  Father  Filaret,  an  ascetic  monk  of  the  Novospassian 
monastery  in  Moscow,  Mme.  Kireevskii's  confessor.  This  ac- 
quaintanceship contributed  much  to  the  clarification  of  Kireev- 
skn's  religious  views,  and  strengthened  the  influence  exercised 
by  his  brother  Petr  and  his  friend  Homjakov.  Kireevskii  had 
hoped  to  bring  his  wife,  a  woman  of*  education,  over  to  his 
side  ;  but  within  two  years  of  marriage,  as  his  friend  Ko§elev 
reports,  he  shared  the  opinions  of  his  wife.  From  his  estate  at 
Dolbino  in  the  administrative  district  of  Tiila  he  paid  frequent 
visits  to  the  hermitage  of  Optina,  entering  into  close  relation- 
ships with  some  of  its  older  occupants.  After  the  death  of 
Filaret  in  1842,  Kireevskii's  confessor.  Father  Makarii, 
influenced    him    greatly.      His    Orthodox   bias    was    further 
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strengthened  by  the  study  of  the  Greek  fathers  of  the  church, 
and  it  was  in  the  frame  of  mind  thus  induced  that  he  wrote 
the  two  essays  of  1852  and  1856. 

The  leading  ideas  of  these  work^and  of  other  fragmentary 
articles  and  thoughts  may  be  briefly  expounded  as  follows. 

In  its  intimate  nature  Russia  differs  from  Europe.  The 
contrast  between  the  two  civilisations  is  determined  by  reHgious 
and  ecclesiastical  differences.  It  is  the  contrast  between  faith, 
and  knowledge  inimical  to  faith  ;  between  tradition  and  criti- 
cism ;  between  eastern  Orthodoxy,  on  the  one  hand,  and 
Roman  CathoMcism  and  predominantly  German  Protestantism, 
on  the  other.  Orthodoxy  is  for  Russia  the  buckler  of  revealed 
religion ;  the  Orthodox  creed  is  the  mystical  expression  of 
absolute  and  divinely  revealed  rehgious  truth.  European 
Catholicism,  and  above  all  Protestantism,  made  an  unfortunate 
attempt  to  show  that  divine  revelation  was  in  conformity  with 
reason,  the  net  result  of  this  rationalism  being  to  destroy  the 
faith  of  the  western  church  and  to  divide  the  human  spirit 
against  itself.  Culture,  too,  as  based  upon  the  faith  and  upon 
the  church,  differs  in  Russia  and  in  Europe.  The  dominant 
philosophy  of  Russia  is  that  of  the  Greek  fathers  of  the  church, 
but  in  Europe  scholasticism  and  the  essentially  Protestant 
philosophy  which  sprung  from  scholasticism  have  been  the 
mainsprings  of  culture.  For  this  reason  Russian  art  has  its 
peculiar  characteristics,  for  to  it  beauty  and  truth  are  one, 
whereas  in  Europe  the  conception  of  abstract  beauty  leads  to 
visionary  untruths. 

The  Russian  state  has  grown  organically  out  of  the  commune, 
the  mir;  the  European  state  originated  through  armed  occu- 
pations and  the  subjugation  of  foreign  peoples.  Moreover, 
modern  parUamentarism  with  its  majority  rule  is  merely  the 
continuation  of  the  materiaUst  principle  of  government.  Kire- 
evskii  took  the  same  view  of  Louis  PhiUppe  as  did  Nicholas  I. 

Russian  law,  too,  has  developed  organically  out  of  the  con- 
victions of  the  people,  whereas  European  law,  imposed  by  the 
Roman  conquerors,  finds  its  cHmax  in  outward  legaUsm  and 
in  the  formaUsm  of  the  letter. 

Above  all,  therefore,  the  relationship  of  state  to  church 
differs  in  Russia  and  in  Europe.  The  Russian  state  is  entirely 
distinct  from  the  church,  the  former  having  none  but  secular 
tasks  to  fulfil.  The  European  state  is  merged  into  the  church  ; 
the  church  usurps  power  over  temporal  affairs  and  neglects 


spiritual  affairs.  "  Holy  Russia  "  does  not  signify  what  the 
poUtically  Holy  Roman  Empire  had  signified ;  Holy  Russia 
is  a  treasure  house  for  relics. 

In  Russia  property  is  communal  (the  mir),  for  the  individual 
has  a  value  as  such  ;  in  Europe  the  individual  is  valueless, 
for  the  meaning  of  European  private  property  is  that  the  human 
being  is  adscript  to  the  soil — it  is  the  soil  which  has  value; 
not  the  individual. 

In  Russia,  consequently,  the  family  has  an  entirely  different 
constitution  from  that  which  obtains  in  Europe.  The  Russian 
family  is  patriarchal ;  by  the  ties  of  blood  its  members  are 
associated  to  form  a  moral  unity  from  which  have  originated 
by  organic  growth  the  commune  and  ultimately  the  state  with 
its  patriarchal  ruler.  The  European  family  is  individuaUstic 
and  therefore  egoistic  ;  it  leads  to  the  emancipation  of  women 
and  children. 

Russian  Hfe  is  simple,  but  Europe  seeks  luxury  and  comfort. 
Political  economy  is  the  science  of  the  Hfe  of  material  enjoy- 
ments. 

The  Russian  finds  genuine  civiHsation,  Old  Russian,  Slavic, 
prepetrine  civilisation,  upon  the  land  ;  its  sustainer  is  the 
peasant,  the  muzik,  the  community  at  large.  The  European 
has  his  modern  civilisation,  whose  focus  is  in  the  town,  and 
whose  sustainer  is  the  bourgeois.  Bourgeois  industrialism 
dominates  social  life  ;  bourgeois  philanthropy  is  essentially  the 
outcome  of  egoistic  calculation. 

The  fruits  of  these  differing  outlooks  and  activities  are  like- 
wise fundamentally  diverse.  The  Russian  is  spiritually  unified  ; 
though  he  never  fails  to  be  aware  of  his  imperfections,  his 
conscience  gives  him  repose  and  satisfaction.  The  European 
has  a  conviction  that  he  is  perfect,  and  yet  has  no  feeUng  of 
happiness  or  satisfaction,  for  his  spiritual  nature  is  utterly 
disunited,  and  he  is  plunged  into  scepticism  and  unbeUef  ; 
but  without  faith  it  is  impossible  to  Uve. 

Kir^evskii,  having  been  led  to  formulate  this  duaUsm  by  an 
analysis  of  contemporary  Russia  and  Europe,  next  endeavours 
to  explain  it  on  philosophic  and  historical  grounds.  In  his 
view  the  contrast  between  two  civiUsations  and  two  worlds 
existed  already  in  antiquity  in  the  contrast  between  Rome 
and  Athens  (later  replaced  by  Constantinople).  Christianity 
mitigated  national  pecuUarities.  Within  the  unified  world- 
wide church,  local  and  national  quaUties  were  pushed  outward 
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to  the  frontier.  In  course  of  time,  however,  Latin  peculiarities 
gained  the  upper  hand,  and  this  resulted  in  schism,  in  the 
great  historical  dualism  of  east  and  west. 

The  Latin  half  of  the  world  was  unable  to  withstand  its 
ancient  juristic  and  formal  fondness  for  the  syllogism,  for 
logic  ;  it  modified  its  dogma  ("  filioque ").  and  it  evolved 
scholasticism,  which  was  to  make  Christian  teaching  com- 
prehensible to  the  reason.  Yet  precisely  by  this  logical  route 
did  scholasticism  and  the  Roman  church  become  hostile  to 
reason,  and  despite  their  rationahsm  they  submitted  blindly 
to  the  authority  of  the  hierarchy  and  of  the  pope. 

Not  merely  the  church  but  culture  as  a  whole  came  to  the 
west  in  an  exclusively  Latin  form.  In  all  its  elements,  there- 
fore, this  culture  has  a  juristic  and  formal,  outwardly  logical 
character.  In  the  moral  sphere,  the  western  character  is 
manifested  in  the  Roman  pride  which  constitutes  the  essence 
of  patriotism,  the  greatest  of  the  Roman  virtues.  The  Greek 
loved  his  home,  but  the  patriotism  of  the  Roman  was  the  pride 
of  one  who,  in  loving  his  fatherland,  loved  in  truth  his  party 
and  his  own  egoistic  interest.  In  a  word,  the  acceptance  of 
the  Roman  system  gave  its  pecuHar  stamp  to  the  whole  of 
western  culture — and  that  culture  was  confined  to  externals. 

To  a  degree  the  reformation  saved  religion  for  the  west. 
In  the  main,  however,  Roman  rationahstic  scholasticism  con- 
tinued in  force.  Protestantism  engendering  modern  Teutonic 
philosophy.  Through  the  work  of  Hume,  Kant,  Fichte, 
SchelHng,  and  Hegel,  western '  thought,  essentially  Roman, 
western  syllogistic  rationahsm,  was  brought  to  its  term.  The 
old  unity  of  CathoHcism  was  disintegrated  through  the  triumph 
of  individuahsm  and  subjectivism,  .whereby  too,  the  west  was 
socially  atomised.  Just  as  in  the  middle  ages  every  knight 
in  his  castle  was  a  state  within  the  state,  so  now  in  the  modern 
age  we  have  the  cult  of  unrestricted  individual  authority,  the 
proclamation  of  personal  conviction ;  revolution,  as  typified  in 
the  French  revolution,  has  become  the  precondition  of  progress. 

Very  different  was  the  development  of  eastern  Christianity. 
Kireevskii  fails  to  give  us  as  precise  a  demonstration  of  the 
essence  of  Greek  and  Byzantine  civilisation  and  culture  as 
he  has  given  us  of  the  development  of  the  west.  He  contents 
himself  with  explaining  the  Greek  conception  of  reUgion,  which, 
in  contrast  with  the  outwardly  logical  rationalism  of  the  west, 
is  characterised  by  an  intensity  of  mystical  contemplation. 


The  great  schism  weakened  Byzantium  from  the  cultural 
outlook,  but  did  not  lead  to  any  decay  of  religion.  From 
Byzantium  Russia  received  true  Christianity  and  therewith 
the  foundations  of  true  civihsation.  Unlike  the  nations  which 
accepted  Roman  Christianity,  the  Russians  had  no  civilisation 
prior  to  their  conversion,  and  were  therefore  able  to  adopt 
Christianity  more  readily  and  to  maintain  it  in  greater  purity, 
rhey  cherished,  not  only  Christian  doctrine,  but  also  Christian 
morals  and  the  genuinely  Christian  character.  The  Russian 
is  typically  contrasted  with  the  Latin  ;  the  Russian's  Christian 
humihty  is  the  very  opposite  of  the  Latin's  ostentatious  pride. 
Kireevskii  is,  indeed,  forced  to  admit  that  in  latter  days  the 
rnan  of  the  people,  the  muzik,  has  alone  preserved  true  Chris- 
tianity ;  and  he  further  concedes  that  Russia  also  took  a  false 
step  in  her  development,  mistaking  the  form  for  the  substance. 
The  substance  of  Christianity,  the  meaning  of  Christian  doc- 
trine, finds  expression  in  outward  form,  in  ritual.  Deceived 
by  the  intimate  association  .between  substance  and  form,  the 
Russian  has  mistaken  the  form  for  the  substance,  and  thus 
Old  Russian  culture  and  Russian  social  life  became  encumbered 
with  formahsm.  In  this  domain  of  form  there  actually 
resulted  a  kind  of  schism,  the  sixteenth -century  raskol. 

Kireevskii  was  even  incHned  to  explain  the  reforms  of 
Peter  as  an  offshoot  of  Russian  form.alism.  Russia,  in  her 
devotion  to  form,  adopted  the  formalistic  system  of  the  Roman- 
ised west.  Yet  Kireevskii,  rejecting  Peter's  reforms  and  re- 
jecting the  civilisation  of  the  west,  himself  reproduces  Peter's 
error  ;  he  even  commits  the  original  sin  of  Rome,  and  en- 
deavours to  provide  a  philosophical  foundation  for  the  true 
religion  of  the  Orthodox  east.  "  What  sort  of  a  religion  would 
the  religion  be  which  was  incompatible  with  reason  ?  "  This 
is  the  question  he  addresses  to  those  men  of  the  west  who 
jettison  philosophy  in  order  to  save  rehgion. 

Thus  in  the  end  Kireevskii  comes  to  the  view  that  German 
philosophy  may  constitute  a  transitional  stage  on  the  way  to 
an  independent  Russian  philosophy.  Western  philosophy,  he 
considers,  has  attained  its  climax,  has  found  its  definitive 
form,  in  German  ideahsm,  and  is  incapable  of  further  develop- 
ment. The  understanding  must  recognize  this,  and  must 
resolve  upon  a  change  of  outlook  ;  the  cold  analysis  of  the 
critical  understanding,  which  since  Roman  days  has  been  the 
leading  power  in  the  west,  must  be  replaced  by  a  return  tq 
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reason^;   from    logic,   syllogistics,  dialectics,*  we   must   return 
to   mystical  contemplation.    The   critical   understanding  has 
isolated  the  individual  psycliical  faculties,  has  attempted  to 
make  them  independent  one  of  another,  has  led  to  an  inner 
division  in  the  human  spirit.     Rescue  from  this  state  can  be 
secured  in  one  way  only,  by  a  return  to  faith,  to  contemplation, 
to  intuition,  in  a  word  to  that  reason  wherein  all  the  spiritual 
energies,  acting  as  a  perfect  unity,  constitute  a  living  whole. 
This  unity  of  the  spirit  was,  he  says,  most  perfectly  attained 
among  the  Greek  fathers  of  the  church ;   but  Kir^evskii  recog- 
nises that  it  has  become  impossible  for  mankind  to  regain 
their  standpoint.      Philosophy   is   at    once   the   outcome  and 
the  foundation  of  the  sciences,  and  the  leader  in  the  path  we 
have  to  take  between  the  sciences  and  faith.     The  new  know- 
ledge demands   a   new  philosophy.     Hence   Kir^evskii  based 
himself  upon  SchelUng,  who  after  his  return  to  mysticism  could 
lead  the  new  knowledge  and  the  new  civilisation  back  to  the 
true  faith.     At  any  rate,  the  saving  Russian  philosophy  could 
be  established  upon  the  foundation  of  Schelling's  teachings ; 
the  Greek  fathers  would  serve  this  philosophy  as  signposts, 
would  offer  it  the  principles  requisite  for  the  guidance  of  life. 
It  is  manifest  that  Kir^evskii  is  endeavouring  with  the  aid 
of  SchelUng,  and  especially  with  the  aid  of  SchelUng  in  his 
later    developments,    SchelUng    entangled   in   theosophy   and 
mythology,  to  confute  Kant  and  Hegel.     To  put  the  matter 
in  psychological  and  epistemological  terms,  Kir^evskii  accepts 
the   datum   of   Kantian   criticism   that   the   highest   religious 
truths  are  not  cognisable  by^  the  understanding.     With  the 
establishment    of   this   proposition    Kant   deprived   European 
rationaUst  civiUsation  of  its  roots,  but  he  failed  to  take  the 
further  step  that  was  necessary.     SchelUng  was  the  first  to 
turn  away  from  rationalism  to  intuition,  to  intellectual  con- 
templation.    And  yet  Kant  desired  by  means  of  his  criticism 
to  find   a   way  back   to   faith.     "  Consequently   the   leading 
characteristic  of  beUeving  thought  is  found  in  the  endeavour 
to  fuse  ail  the  individual  parts  of  the  soul  into  a  single  energy, 
to   discover  that  inner  concentration   of  being  wherein  the 
reason,  the  will,  and  the  emotions,  but  also  the  conscience, 
the  beautiful,  the  true,  the  wonderful,  the  object  of  desire, 
justice,  compassion,  the  totaUtyof  reason,  flow  together  to  form 
a  living  whole,  so  that  the  essence  of  personalfty  becomes 
re-estabUshed  iu  its  primitive  indivisibUity."    To  Kir^evskii 


the  chief  pecuUarity  of  "Orthodox  thinking"  Ues  in  this, 
that  "  it  does  not  endeavour  to  transform  individual  concepts 
in  order  to  bring  them  into  harmony  with  the  demands  of 
faith,  but  aims  at  elevating  the  understanding  to  a  level  higher 
than  that  which  this  faculty  commonly  occupies  ;  it  endeavours 
to  secure  that  the  very  source  of  apprehension,  the  very  mode 
of  thought,  shaU  be  sympathetically  attuned  to  faith  "  ' 

§  54. 

HAVING  endeavoured  to  make  a  brief  sketch  of  Kir^ev- 
skn's  Slavophil  philosophy  of  history  and  of  religion. 
I  win  now  venture  a  short  critical  discussion  of  that  philosophy. 
It  is  easy  to  grasp  the  distinction  between  Kireevskii's 
earUer  views  and  those  which  he  subsequently  formulated. 
We  see  that  there  had  occurred  a  real  change  of  tendency, 
and  not  a  mere  change  of  outlook  upon  certain  points  (as, 
for  example,  in  his  attitude  towards  the  French  revolution). 
It  is  true  that  in  his  first  work  Kir^evskU  recognised  religion 
to  be  the  most  important  among  social  forces.  As  early  as 
1827  he  condemned  the  "  stupid  liberalism "  which  had  no 
respect  for  religion.  In  his  second  phase,  however,  religion, 
which  was  first  conceived  by  him  in  the  sense  of  SchelUng, 
was  considered  in  the  historical  form  given  to  it  by  the  By- 
zantine Russian  church.  Whereas  SchelUng  desired  to  see  the 
opposition  between  Catholicism  (Petrus)  and  Protestantism 
(Paulus)  done  away  with  in  the  Johannine  church  of  the  future, 
Kir^evsku  found  his  ideal  in  the  Russian  church— though  it 
must  be  admitted  that  Kir^evsku  constructed  an  ideal  Russian 

church  for  himself. 

We  can  learn  Kireevskii's  mentaUty  and  outlook  from  an 
enumeration  of  the  philosophers  by  whom,  in  addition  to  the 
Greek  teachers  of  the  church,  he  was  chiefly  attracted.  Be- 
sides SchelUng  and  such  men  as  the  Schellingian  Steffens,* 

I  Kireevskii's  terminology  is  based  upon  Kant  and  SchelUng.  He  employs 
the  Kantian  distinction  between  "understanding"  (razsudok)  and  "reason 
(razum,  or  um).  The  mystical  contemplation  of  the  reason  (zr^nie  uma)  is 
what  SchelUng  terms  contemplation  (Anschauung  or  intellectueUe  Anschauung) . 
In  Russian  the  common  interpretation  of  this  term  "  zrenie  uma  "  (literally 
"  mind  sight")  is  what  we  understand  by  "intuition."  not  necessarily  em- 
ployed with  any  mystical  meaning  but  rather  with  the  sense  of  "  a  prion. 
Homjakov  attempts  a  fuUer  analysis  of  this  theory  of  the  spiritual  energies. 

»  Characteristic  of  Kireevskii  is  the  epitome  he  gives  of  the  autobiography 
of  Steffens,  who  was  converted  from  Protestantism  to  CathoUcism,  but  ultimately 
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we  have  Vinet,  Pascal,  and  similar  writers.  He  considered 
Schleiermacher,  to  whom  he  had  listened  in  Beriin,  too  ration- 
alistic. Of  Hegel's  work  he  would  accept  only  the  introduction 
to  the  philosophico-historical  dialectic.  As  has  already  been 
explained,  he  rejected  the  Kantian  criticism  in  toto. 

Rejecting  modern  philosophy,  he  is  likewise  opposed  to 
scholasticism,  which  he  regards  as  the  mother  of  modern  phil- 
osophy. '  Consistently  enough  he  condemns  Byzantine  scholasti- 
cism as  well  as  the  scholasticism  of  the  west,  and  in  general 
has  nmch  that  is  critical  to  say  of  Byzantinism. 

Kir^evskii  wishes  religion  and  revelation  to  be  kept  per- 
fectly pure,  and  therefore,  in  common  with  Schelling,  he  ad- 
vocates a  peculiar  mystical  receptivity,  a  mood  of  immediate 
contemplation.  Catholicism  and  Protestantism  are  for  him  no 
rehgion  at  all  because  they  aim  to  make  faith  comprehensible 
by  the  understanding,  to  give  it  a  rationalistic  basis.  Even 
dogma  is  in  Kirdevskii's  eyes  revealed  truth,  and  he  therefore 
considers  that  theism,  in  its  revealed  form  of  the  trinitarian 
doctrine,  is  the  essential  Christian  doctrine.  (The  essay  of 
1856  was  designed  as  the  introduction  to  a  treatise  on  the 
doctrine  of  the  trinity.) 

Of  course  mystical  contemplation  does  not  suffice  Kireev- 
skii.  Nolens  volens  he  requires  a  theory  of  religion,  and  he 
therefore  decides  in  favour  of  Joannes  Damascenus  (Chry- 
sorrhoas)  and  Schelling.  Kir^evskii  conceives  mysticism  as  a 
species  of  gnosis;  he  is  akin  to  those  medieval  scholastics 
who  were  sinmltaneously  mystics  ;  it  was  by  this  trend  that 
he  was  led  towards  ScheUing,  a  Protestant  tliinker,  under 
whose  influence  he  remained  to  the  end. 

Kireevskii  did  not  experience  any  such  mystical  crisis  as 
had  been  passed  through  by  Caadaev.  He  had  a  great  affection 
for  the  Greek  fathers  of  the  church  and  helped  his  monastic 
friends  in  the  publication  of  their  works,  but  he  knew  that 
the  contents  of  these  works  could  not  suffice  for  modern  times. 
Himself  no  mystic,  he  endeavoured  to  immerse  his  mind  in 
Old  Byzantine  mysticism  and  to  explain  that  mysticism 
psychologically,  but  as  far  as  his  personal  attitude  was 
concerned  he  got  no  further  than  a  revival  of  the  spirit  of 
antique  faith  and  the  acceptance  of  ecclesiastical  forms  of  piety. 

became  an  Old  Lutheran.  Steffens  was  opposed  to  the  (Prussian)  ecclesiastical 
union.  Kireevskii  considered  that  much  was  to  be  learned  from  Steflfens' 
religious  experiences. 


Though  he  sought  strength  and  aid  in  intercourse  with  monks 
and  believers,  he  was  never  able  to  rid  himself  completely  of 

the  sting  of  doubt. 

Doubtless  Kireevskii  experienced  a  change  of  views,  becom- 
ing more  conservative,  but  he  exhibited  no  intolerance  towards 
those  who  held  opinions  he  had  discarded,  and  he  maintained 
freedom  of  judgment  vis-a-vis  his  Slavophil  associates.^ 

Above  all  Kirdevskii  demanded  that  there  should  be  unity, 
not  only  in  philosophical  views,  but  likewise  in  personal  and 
social  Hfe.     Upon  the  foundation  of  a  defective  philosophy  of 
cognition  borrowed  from  German  idealism  he  estabUshed  a 
psychological,    epistemological,  and   historical,  dualism   which 
was  to  give  expression  to  the  contrast  between   Russia  and 
Europe.       His  consistent  application  of  this  dualism  to  his- 
torical evolution   is   a  quite  creditable  performance,   but  his 
history  and  philosophy  of  history  constitute  rather  a  deductive 
artifact  than  an  empirical  demonstration  of  actual  occurrences. 
In  his  analysis  of  European  dualism  Kireevskii  laid  bare 
the  errors  and  the  defects  that  had  characterised  the  dichotomi- 
satiou  of  Russian  development  since  the  days  of  Peter  ;    but 
the  errors  and  defects  which  he  perceived  in  Europe  had  in 
fact  forced  themselves  on  his  attention  in  regard  to  Russia 
and  in  regard  to  himself.     It  cannot  be  denied  that  this  dichoto- 
misation  exists  in  Russia  and  in  Europe,  but  Kireevskii  erred 
when  he  objectivised  his  own  life  ideals,,  when  he  transferred 
them  to  the  philosophico-historical  plane  and  to  Old  Russia. 
His  mistake  was  the  one  made  by  all  European  romanticists 
since  the  days  of  Rousseau,  when  they  sought  the  ideal  for  the 
future  in  the  past,  some  among  the  ancient  Teutons  and  Gauls, 
others  among  the  ancient  Slavs,  and  yet  others  in  the  age  of 
the  apostles.     Kireevskii  transferred  Schelling's  church  of  the 
future  to  the  third  Rome  or  discovered  it  in  the  Russian  muzik. 
He  strongly  idealised  the  third  Rome,  and  this   idealisation 
of  Old  Russia  and  of  Orthodoxy  was  in  reality  a  severe  criti- 
cism of  extant  Russia.    The  hterary  henchmen  of  Tsar  Nicholas 
were  well  aware   of   this,   condemning   as   "  quite   pecuUarly 

I  A  characteristic  utterance  was  one  to  Granovskii :  "  I  am  closely  akin 
to  you  in  feeUng.  but  I  am  !ar  from  sharing  all  your  intellectual  convictions ; 
in  faith  I  am  with  our  friends,  but  diflfer  from  them  greatly  in  other  respects." 
To  Homjakov  he  wrote  in  1844  :  "  You  perhaps  regard  me  as  an  arch-slavophil. 
Let  me  teU  you  that  only  in  part  do  I  share  the  Slavophil's  outlook,  and  that 
from  the  remainder  of  their  opinions  I  am  as  remote  as  from  the  most  eccentrig 
of  the  views  of  Granovskii," 
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mischievous  "  the  panegyric  of  Old  Russia  published  by  Kirfiev- 
skii  in  the  year  1852.  To  Kir^evskii,  faith  was  no  mere  belief 
.  in  a  conviction  imposed  from  without,  but  was  a  genuine 
devotion  of  the  inner  life  bringing  the  individual  into  direct 
communion  with  a  higher  world.  The  official  state  church, 
with  its  authoritarian  creed,  could  not  tolerate  such  a  view. 
Obviously,  moreover,  it  was  mere  self-deception  for  Kireevskii 
to  restrict  to  CathoUcism  and  Protestantism  his  demonstration 
of  the  rehgious  inadequacy  of  the  churches. 

In  the  gross  and  in  detail  KirSevskii's  philosophy  of  history 
is  imperfect.  His  concepts  are  unduly  abstract,  and  he  does 
not  analyse  historical  facts  with  sufficient  precision.  But  the 
same  criticism  applies  to  KirSevskii's  German  teachers,  and 
Kir^evskii's  work  was  important  notwithstanding  all  its 
defects.  For  Russian  ecclesiastical  historians,  the  imposing 
institution  of  theocracy  constitutes  the  true  content  of  history. 
By  Kireevskii,  in  the  spirit  of  these  historians,  the  disastrous 
dichotomisation  of  the  church  and  of  mankind  is  regarded 
as  a  new  Fall  (schism),  reproduced,  with  trifling  alterations, 
in  Russia  (the  Russia  of  Peter). 

In  his  exposition,  such  concepts  as  church,  state,  nation, 
and  people  are  unduly  abstract,   whilst  historical  facts  arc 
distorted,  often  in  the  most  ingenuous  manner.     To  Kireevskii, 
Plato  and  Aristotle  seem  typical  representatives  of  two  distinct 
outlooks  on  the  universe,  Plato  being  a  mystic,  Aristotle  a 
syllogist  and  rationaUst.     Kireevskii  utterly  fails  to  remember 
that  these  two  thinkers  were  Greeks  and  contemporaries,  and 
that  between  Hellenism  and  Romanism  there  was  no  such 
simple  contrast  as  that  which  he  assumes  to  have  existed ;  the 
difficulty  is  not  overcome  by  assigning  Aristotle  to  the  west. 
Kireevskii   fails   to   recognise    that   his    Greeks   systematised 
theology  and  scholasticism.      He  does  not  endeavour  to  ascer- 
tain how  and  when  classical  Hellenism  developed  into  Byzan- 
tinism.     We  are  not  told  how  in  respect  of  national  character 
the  Russians  and  the  Slavs  are  more  closely  akin  to  the  Greeks 
than  are  the  Teutons  and  the  Romans.     It  need  hardly  be  said 
that  the  concepts  west  and  east  are  very  loosely  formulated. 
But  there  are  even  graver  difficulties  in  Kir^evskii's  philosophy 
of  history.     Above  all,  we  have  to  ask  ourselves  how  the  true 
and  unitary  church  universal  could  have  been  defeated  so 
disastrously  by  Roman  pride,  the  divine  overthrown  by  the 
human.     Kireevskii  himself  moots  the  question  why  Russian 


civilisation,  in  view  of  its  advantages,  failed  to  develop  more 
fully  than  European  civihsation.  Why,  he  enquires,  did  not 
Russia  outstrip  Europe  ?  Why  did  not  Russia  become  the 
leader  of  civihsation  ?  Why  has  Russia  had  to  borrow  her 
civihsation  from  Europe  ?  We  have  further  to  ask  how  the 
uncultured  Russians  could  possibly  preserve  the  treasure  of 
divine  truth  intact  and  pure  for  humanity  ?  Kireensku,  the 
beUever,  solved  this  historical  enigma  in  a  spirit  quite  opposed 
to  that  of  the  parable  of  the  buried  talent. 

In  contrast  with  SchelUng  and  with  the  devotees  of  roman- 
ticist hero-worship,  Kireevskii  turned  for  help  to  the  muzik, 
to  the  man  of  the  common  people.  For  him  the  muzik  was 
the  ideally  rehgious  man.  He  insisted  that  the  thoughts  which 
were  to  save  Russia  must  be  elaborated  by  the  totahty  of  the 
faithful,  and  he  declared  genius  to  be  superfluous  if  not  positively 
harmful.  Here  Kireevskii's  views  were  in  striking  contrast 
with  those  of  Caadaev. 

Kireevskii's  rehgious  agrarianism  had  Ukewise  a  social 
basis.  He  greatly  admired  the  mir,  and  extolled  it  as  the 
fundamental  social  unit  of  the  Russian  poUtical  system. 

Quite  consistently,  Kireevskii  believed  in  Russia's  messianic 
mission.  Russia's  true  faith  would  bring  salvation  also  to  the 
west.  But  Kireevskii  remained  modest  and  tolerant,  con- 
ceiving that  this  salvation  would  take  the  form  of  a  synthesis 
of  Russian  and  of  western  civihsation,  and  that  the  saviour 
would  receive  many  cultural  acquirements  from  the  saved. 
His  slavophihsm  was  less  exclusively  nationahstic  than  that 
of  his  successors,  and  for  him  the  true  motive  force  of  Russian 
messianism  was  ever  to  be  found  in  the  advantages  and  the 
absolutism  of  the  orthodox  creed.  Since,  however,  a  faith 
cannot  exist  without  behevers,  Kireevskii  was  obhged  to 
consider  the  national  pecuharities  of  the  Russians  and  of  the 
other  peoples  of  the  world,  was  obhged  to  ponder  the  problem 
why  the  Russians  were  to  undertake  the  salvation  of  mankind 
at  one  specific  epoch.  As  early  as  1829,  in  a  report  on  Russian 
Hterature,  Kireevskii  had  advocated  the  articulation  of  Russia 
to  Europe.  The  European  nations,  he  wrote,  had  all  completed 
their  tasks  ;  in  respect  of  civihsation  Europe  was  now  a  unity 
which  had  swallowed  up  the  independence  of  the  individual 
nations  out  of  which  it  had  been  composed.  Hence,  for  the 
continuance  of  its  organic  life  as  a  unity,  Europe  required  a 
centre.    This  centre  must  be  found  in  a  single  nation,  able  to 
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dominate  the  others  both  politically  and  intellectually,  and 
Russia  was  predestined  to  fulfil  the  function.  Russia  would 
become  the  capital,  as  it  were,  the  heart  of  the  others,  would 
in  her  turn  occupy  the  position  that  had  been  successively  filled 
by  Italy,  by  Spain,  by  the  Germany  of  the  reformation,  by 
England,  and  by  France.  In  addition  to  Russia,  KirSevskii 
did  indeed  envisage  the  United  States'  of  America,  a  country 
no  less  yoimg  and  vigorous  than  Russia,  but  it  was  too  remote 
from  Europe,  and  its  preponderantly  English  civilisation  was 
unduly  one-sided.  The  foundations  of  Russian  culture  had 
been  laid  by  all  the  nations.  Russia  was  European  in  char- 
acter, whilst  her  geographical  situation  would  also  lead  her  to 
exercise  a  notable  influence  upon  Europe.  In  Kir^evskii's 
opinion,  the  flexibility  and  impressionability  of  the  national 
character  would  tend,  in  conjunction  with  the  political  interests 
of  the  Russian  state,  to  promote  the  same  end.  "  The  fate  of 
every  European  state  depends  upon  a  union  of  all  European 
states  ;  the  fate  of  Russia  depends  on  Russia  alone.  But  the 
fate  of  Russia  rests  upon  Russia's  civiUsation,  which  is  the 
determinant  and  the  source  of  all  her  advantages.  As  soon  as 
we  have  turned  these  advantages  to  full  account,  we  shall 
share  them  with  Europe,  thus  paying  back  our  debt  a 
hundredfold." 

As  previously  said,  this  messianism  was  still  modest.  More- 
over, it  was  reaUstically  based  upon  the  j^outh  and  vigour  of 
the  Russian  people,  upon  the  poUtical  power  and  geographical 
situation  of  the  country,  and  upon  the  national  character. 

Subsequently  Kir^evskii's  views  underwent  modification. 
In  the  essay  of  1852  we  read  that  racial  peculiarities  do"  not 
suffice  for  the  foundation  of  future  hopes.  These  pecuharities, 
like  the  soil  upon  which  the  seed  falls,  may  accelerate  or  retard 
the  growth  of  the  seed,  may  supply  satisfactory  or  unsatis- 
factory nutriment,  may  furnish  free  scope  for  development  or 
may  choke  the  desired  growth  with  tares— but  the  character 
of  the  fruit  depends  on  the  character  of  the  seed. 

Even  if  we  accept  the  simile  of  soil  and  seed,  we  ask  for  an 
adequate  study  of  the  soil.  It  is  here  that  Kir^evskii's  expo- 
sition is  so  imperfect.  To  the  Russians  (he  speaks  sometimes  of 
"Russians,"  sometimes  of  "Slavs")  he  ascribes  a  pecuharly 
pacific  tendency  which  is  manifestly  considered  the  offspring  of 
the  Christian's  love  for  his  neighbour.  Having  discovered  a 
Russian  state  that  had  grown  solely  through  the  arts  of  peace, 
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Kir^evskii  asked  himself  whether  the  love  of  peace  peculiar 
to  the  Russian  was  a  congenital  or  an  acquired  characteristic. 
This  critical  problem  and  a  number  of  similar  ones  are  pro- 
pounded, and  some  of  them  will  require  further  consideration 
when  we  pass  to  the  study  of  Kireevskii's  successors.  It  is 
evident  that  Kirdevskii  had  accepted  the  humanitarian  ideal 
of   the   German   enlightenment    and   had   translated   it   into 

Russian.  t^.  x      1  -. 

Another  observation  may  be  permitted  upon  Kireevskn  s 

character  as  manifested  in  his  Uterary  fragments.  For  the 
very  reason  that  we  have  no  more  than  fragmentary  works 
from  his  pen,  we  get  a  good  picture  of  the  man's  literary  isola- 
tion. The  censorship  and  the  repressive  measures  of  the  reign 
of  Nicholas  robbed  him  of  the  joys  of  creation  and  made  him 
a  Uterary  hermit.  Retiring  into  himself,  Kir^evskii,  in  con- 
formity with  his  own  theory,  devoted  himself  to  contemplation, 
for  he  lacked  incUnation  and  courage  for  the  struggle  against 
oppression.  In  1848,  for  example,  when  even  Pogodin  was 
urging  that  an  address  should  be  sent  to  the  tsar  wherem 
Uterary  men  should  make  a  joint  complaint  against  the 
censorship,  Kireevskn  advised  against  this  course,  lest  suspicion 
be  aroused  that  he  and  his  friends  were  not  loyal  supporters 
of  the  government.  To  preserve  Russia  from  internal  disorders 
and  to  obviate  a  war  in  which  Russia  might  help  the  Germans 
against  the  Slavs,  well-disposed  persons  should  be  willing  to- 
sacrifice  Uterature  for  two  or  three  years.  In  the  social  question,, 
too,  and  above  all  in  the  great  Russian  problem  concerning 
the'  Uberation  of  the  serfs,  Kireevskii's  views  were  extremely 

conservative. 

Kireevskii's  outlook  tended  towards  quietism.  He  was 
here  more  strongly  influenced  by  Russian  conditions  than  by 
German  philosophy.  By  Kant  and  Fichte,  but  also  by  ScheUing, 
his  attention  had  been  directed  to  the  consideration  that  the 
will  has  an  importance  side  by  side  with  the  intelUgence.  In 
the  treatise  translated  by  Kireevsku's  stepfather  Elagin, 
ScheUing  pointed  to  the  wiU  as  the  source  of  self-consciousness, 
whilst  in  the  later  and  entirely  mystical  writings  of  the  German 
philosopher,  the  will  was  spoken  of  as  the  real  being  [das 
Ursein).  Kirdevskii.  too,  pondered  the  problem  of  the  will, 
and  it  was  characteristic  of  his  mentaUty  that  this  should  lead 
him  to  quietism.  In  a  letter  to  Homjakov  he  complained  that 
the  present  differed  from  antiquity  in  its  faUure  to  understand 
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how  to  strengthen  the  will.  Strong  individualities  were  doubt- 
less to  be  found,  Uke  that  of  Napoleon,  but  these  remained 
exceptional.  The  wiU  was  born  in  seclusion  and  was  trained 
by  silence.  To  KirSevskii,  Russian  monks  and  the  ancients 
were  the  true  heroes,  heroes  of  the  will,  and  with  them  he 
decided  in  favour  of  seeking  an  asylum  from  the  world. 
Despite  all  differences,  we  see  here  a  certain  conformity  of 
teaching  between  KirSevskii  and  Caadaev. 


§  55- 

•^  T  N  close  association  with  Kir^evskii,  and  yet  independently, 
1  Homjakov  and  Konstantin  Aksakov  elaborately  per- 
fected the  development  of  Slavophil  doctrine,  Homjakov  being 
mainly  concerned  with  its  theological  and  Aksakov  with  its 
political  aspects.* 

Homjakov  was  the  polemist,  the  missionary,  the  agitator 
of  the  Slavophils.  His  opponent  Herzen  speaks  of  him  as 
having  polemised  throughout  Ufe.  In  writing  and  by  word 
of  mouth  Homjakov  presented  counter-arguments  to  the 
westemisers  and  also  to  his  own  allies  (Samarin  and  KirSevskii). 
His  dialectic  method,  above  all  in  historical  questions,  con- 
sisted in  an  attempt  to  present  the  facts  in  another  light. 
Speaking  generally,  Homjakov  followed  the  method  of  theo- 
logians who  endeavour  to  make  their  fixed  theses  palatable. 
I  am  thinking  especially  of  those  theologians  'and  men  of 
learning  whose  good  faith  is  beyond  dispute.  To  Homjakov 
slavophiUsm  had  the  cogency  of  a  creed.    Let  me  give  a  single 

I  Aleksdi  Stepanovi6  Homjakov  was  born  io  Moscow  on  May  i,  1804.  His 
mother,  n^e  Kirfievskaja,  provided  for  him  from  early  childhood  a  strictly 
religious  education.  Homjakov's  father  had  a  taste  for  literature,  but  a  passion 
for  cards,  and  gambled  away  more  than  a  million  roubles.  Homjakov  promised 
his  mother  to  remain  chaste  until  marriage,  and  kept  his  word.  His  chief 
interests  were  mathematics,  literature,  history,  theology,  and  philosophy ;  he 
also  painted,  and  wrote  poems  and  dramas,  but  neither  PuSkin  nor  B^linskii 
•  admired  him  as  a  poet.  In  1822  he  entered  the  army.  While  in  St.  Peters- 
burg he  associated  with  the  decabrists,  and  especially  with  Ryldev,  but  dissented 
from  their  views.  He  spent  1825  and  1826  in  Europe.  In  1828  he  rejoined 
the  army  to  fight  against  the  Turks,  and  distinguished  himself  in  various  skir- 
mishes. During  the  thirties  and  the  forties  he  developed  his  views  in  inter- 
course with  friends  and  opponents  (among  the  former  being  the  brothers  Kirfiev- 
skii,  K.  Aksakov,  Samarin,  KoSelev,  Valuev,  and  among  the  latter  Herzen  and 
Granovskii).  In  1836  he  married  a  sister- of  the  poet  Jasykov.  He  numbered 
Gogol  among  his  acquaintances.  In  1847  he  again  visited  Europe  (Prague, 
England,  Germany).    On  September  23,  i860,  he  died  of  cholera. 


example.  The  westernisers  drew  the  Slavophils'  attention  to 
the  fact  that  extremely  harsh  and  inhuman  corporal  punish- 
ments were  inflicted  in  Byzantium,  the  cradle  of  the  pure  faith. 
Homjakov  repUed  that  Byzantium  was  Roman  before  it  became 
Christian,  and  might  well  therefore  have  acquired  its  seventies 
from  Rome.  He  failed  to  observe  that  if  we  accept  this  denva- 
tion  of  Byzantine  cruelties  we  have  to  admit  that  m  an 
important  respect  Christianity  proved  too  weak ;  but  he 
agrees  that  Byzantium  was  far  from  setting  a  good  or  beautiful 
example  in  social  matters,  and  here  he  differs  from  his  friend 
Kir^evskii ;  at  the  same  time  he  endeavours  to  save  the  Slavo- 
phil position  by  the  contention  that  pure  Christianity  withdrew 
into  the  monasteries  and  hermitages.  ^ 

Samarin  spoke  of  Homjakov  as  "  a  teacher  of  the  cnurch 
declaring  that  it  had  been  his  transcendent  service  to  initiate 
a  new  era  for  Orthodoxy.  Homjakov  did  in  fact  desire,  with 
the  help  of  philosophy,  to  secure  for  Russian  theology  an  equal 
rank  >.ith  CathoUc  and  Protestant  theology.  With  this  end 
in  view  he  carried  on  a  species  of  philosophic  polemic  against 
CathoUcism  and  Protestantism.  , 

In  philosophy  and  history  Homjakov  s  opinions  were 
derived  from  those  of  Kir^evskii.  It  was  his  endeavour  to 
carry  Kir^evskii's  teaching  a  stage  further  in  the  fields  alike 
of  psychology  and  epistemology,  but  I  cannot  think  that 
he  was  successful.  There  are  many  points  of  detail  wherem 
Homjakov  differs  from   Kir^evskii,  but  these  differences  are 

of  no  essential  significance.  ^.     -     ^u  ^. 

With  Kir^evskii,  Homjakov  starts  from  the  thesis  that^ 
human  hfe  as  a  whole  finds  its  true  fulcrum  in  rehgion.  He 
regards  history  as  the  history  of  religious  development ;  and 
to  him  religion,  or  to  speak  more  precisely  faith,  is  the  motive 
force  of  history.  History  is  itself  a  continuous  struggle  between 
freedom  and  necessity.  If  rehgion  be  the  true  historic  energy, 
it  follows  that  there  must  be  a  struggle  between  two  divergent 
religious  outlooks,  the  religion  of  material  necessity  and  the 
religion  of  spiritual  freedom.  Ihis  struggle  ends  with  the 
estabUshment  of  the  reUgion  of  the  spirit  and  of  frfedo^i. 

Homjakov  did  not  systematically  elaborate  this  funda- 
mentally  HegeUan  doctrine,  but  expounded  it  m  numerous 
annotations  for  a  universal  history.  x^  xu^ 

In  the  most  primitive  forms  of  fetichism,  down  to  the 
philosophy  of  Buddhism  with  its  apotheosis  of  non-existence, 
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Homjakov  discerns  the  cult  of  matter  and  of  material  necessity. 
The  spirit  striving  for  freedom  must  recognise  matter  as  evil, 
must  fight  against  matter,  must  hberate  itself  from  matter 
— for  the  slave  of  matter  yields  to  necessity.  Homjakov 
considers  that  Buddhism  effected  a  certain  development  of 
spirituality,  but  this  spirituality  is  servile  and  not  free,  for 
the  Buddhist  finds  his  freedom  solely  in  self-annihilation. 
Homjakov  further  declares  that  all  forms  of  anthropomorphism 
are  a  cult  of  matter,  for  the  materialist  is  one  who  can  compre- 
hend divinity  in  no  other  form  than  his  own.  Judaism  was 
more  spiritual  than  were  the  various  polytheistic  rehgions, 
but  the  perfectly  spiritual  and  free  reUgion  made  its  appearance 
with  the  coming  of  Christianity.  Christianity,  however, 
suffered  a  schism,  for  under  the  influence  of  materialist  Rome 
and  its  juristic  logic  (Ukewise  purely  materiahst)  spirituality 
was  confused  with  mere  reasonableness.'  Rome  detached  her- 
self from  the  church  universal,  but  the  eastern  church  remained 
faithful  to  the  true  doctrine.  The  orthodox  creed  is  notably 
^  distinguished  from  that  of  the  west,  and  this  is  sufficiently 
shown  by  terminology.  The  west  has  "  reUgio,"  obligation, 
that  is  to  say  unfreedom  ;  but  the  Russian,  the  member  of 
the  orthodox  church  "  believes "  voluntarily,  from  free  in- 
ward conviction,  and  without  any  outward  obhgation,  for  his 
faith  is  a  primary  matter  of  the  heart. 

By  an  inner  necessity  Roman  Catholic  rationalism  gives 
birth  to  the  yet  more  rationaUstic  Protestantism.  Within  its 
limits,  Catholicism  aimed  at  unity,  and  secured  unity,  but 
at  the  cost  of  freedom,  whereas  Protestantism  sacrificed  unity 
to  freedom.  Catholicism  begat  Protestantism,  and  Protes- 
tantism begat  German  philosophy.  Kant  was  the  continuation 
of  Luther,  and  Feuerbach  the  continuation  of  Zwingli  and 
Carlstadt.  In  Feuerbach  and  Stirner,  postkantian  German 
philosophy  reached  its  nadir,  individuaUsm  and  subjectivism 
manifesting  their  true  essence — egoism.  Protestantism  is 
rationalism  in  an  idealist  form,  whilst  Catholicism  is  rationalism 
in  a  materialist  form.  To  CathoUc  rationalist  materialism, 
Homjakov  gives  the  name  of  "  talismanism,"  holding  that  the 
Catholic  prayer  is  a  mere  conjuration,  whereas  the  Orthodox 
Christian  maintains  a  genuine  spirituaUsm  in  ritual  and  in  prayer. 

I  Homjakov  speaks  of  the  contrast  between  material  and  spiritual  religion 
as  the  contrast  between  Kushitism  and  Iranism.  He  divides  Kushitism  into 
Sivaism  and  Buddhism,  whilst  Iranism  comprises  Judaism  and  Christianity. 


Just  as  there  is  only  one  God  and  only  one  truth,  the  truth 
of  God,  so  is  there  but  one.  church.  This  is  not  the  visible 
society,  the  community  of  the  faithful ;  it  is  the  spirit  and 
the  grace  of  God  living  in  this  community.  The  church  is 
holy  and  universal  (catholic),  its  unity  is  absolute.  The  living, 
the  dead,  the  heavenly  spirits  (the  angels),  and  the  generations 
yet  to  come,  are  all  united  in  the  one  church.  The  church 
has  therefore  existed  since  the  creation  of  the  world  and  will 
endure  till  the  end  of  all  things. 

In  the  forties  Homjakov  wrote  a  catechetic  exposition  of 
church  doctrine,  and  it  was  characteristic  that  he  should  stress 
the  all-embracing  unity  of  the  church.  This  signified  that 
Homjakov,  like  Kir^evskii  and  Caadaev,  rejected  religious 
individuaHsm  and  subjectivism.  The  individual  as  a  religious 
being  was  by  him  subordinated  to  the  religious  whole,  for  he 
considered  such  subordination  to  be  the  necessary  consequence 
of  the  existence  of  the  one  God  who  has  revealed  truth  to 
man.  Homjakov  thus  attained  to  a  civitas  Dei  wherein  was 
abolished  the  distinction  between  this  world  and  the  next, 
the  individual  becoming  already  in  this  world  a  dweller  in 
the  city  of  God.* 

Subsequently,  during  the  fifties,  Homjakov  wrote  certain 
polemics  against  Catholics  and  Protestants.  In  these  works 
he  insisted  upon  the  absolute  character  of  revelation,  and  in 
one  place  he  positively  identified  dogma  with  the  church. 
He  attained  to  Rousseau's  formula  of  the  universal  will.  For 
Homjakov,  as  for  Rousseau,  universality  (catholicity)  did  not 
consist  in  the  totality  or  in  the  majority  of  the  members  of 
society  (the  church).  "  The  church,"  he  wrote,  "  does  not 
comprise  more  or  fewer  of  the  faithful ;  it  is  not  composed  of 
the  majority  of  the  faithful ;  it  is  not  even  constituted  by 
the  visible  union  of  the  faithful.  The  church  is  the  spiritual 
bond  which  unites  them."  God,  Christ,  is  the  head  of  the 
church. 

In  view  of  these  and  similar  formulations  it  has  been 
contended  that  despite  Homjakov's  hostility  to  Protestantism 
his  own  idea  of  the  church  is  Protestant,  and  above  all  it  has 
been  maintained  that  he  reproduces  the  Protestant  doctrine 
of  the  church  invisible.  There  is  considerable  force  in  the 
objection,  but  we  must  remember  that  the  doctrine  of  the 
church  invisible  has  been  very  variously  conceived,  and  that 
it  exists  in  both  the  Catholic  churches,  the  Roman  and  the 
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Orthodox,  side  by  side  with  the  doctrine  of  the  church 
visible. 

Homjakov  found  it  difficult  to  establish  a  precise  distinction 
between  the  material  and  the  spiritual,  between  the  realm  of 
necessity  and  the  realm  of  freedom.  He  conceived  the  unity 
of  the  church  as  the  spiritual  unity  of  divine  truth,  losing  sight 
.in  this  conception  of  the  individual  members  of  the  church. 
But  since  he  was  unable  to  ignore  these  individual  members 
completely,  he  helped  himself  out  with  the  concept  of  a  living 
body  or  Organism.  The  church,  since  it  had  to  be  spiritual, 
was  not  in  Homjakov 's  view  authoritative  in  character,  seeing 
that  every  authority  is  something  imposed  from  without.  To 
him  the  church  was  truth  itself,  the  grace  of  God,  living  in 
all.  By  this  route  Homjakov  attained  to  a  species  of  pan- 
theism. The  individual  understanding  could  grasp  divine 
truth  in  no  other  way  than  through  *'  a  moral  harmony  with 
the  all-existing  understanding."  Christ  is  head  of  the  church  ; 
but  the  bodily,  the  visible  Christ,  says  Homjakov,  would  be 
an  imposed  truth,  whereas  truth  must  be  free,  must  be 
voluntarily  accepted. 

Thus  the  problem  of  individualism  involved  Homjakov 
in  great  difficulties.  He  vacillated  between  the  Catholic  and 
the  Protestant  outlook,  and  was  unable  on  the  epistemological 
plane  to  formulate  clearly  the  relationship  between  the 
individual  and  the  church  as  a  whole. 

The  concept  of  faith,  so  important  a  part  of  Homjakov's 
doctrine,  is  involved  in  Hke  obscurity.  In  this  case  he  was 
unable  to  master  the  epistemological  relationship  between 
subject  and  object.  If  truth  be  objectively  given  as  divine 
revelation,  how  does  the  individual  become  aware  of  this 
truth  ?  In  the  letter  to  Bunsen,  Homjakov  terms  the  Bible 
the  written  church  and  speaks  of  the  church  as  the  Uving 
Bible. 

In  the  letter  to  Samarin,  written  in  1859  and  i860,  Homjakov 
attempted  an  epistemological  exposition  of  the  idea  of  faith 
in  the  form  of  a  critique  of  philosophy  from  Kant  to  Hegel. 
It  is  important  for  our  understanding  of  Homjakov  that  we 
should  recognise  how  incapable  he  was  of  dealing  with  the 
real  problems  of  the  theory  of  cognition  and  how  he  attempted 
to  formulate  his  own  outlook  quite  illogically  by  derivation 
from  certain  positions  of  the  German  philosophers.  Homjakov 
set  out  from  Kirdevskii's  assumption  that  faith  is  the  central 
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and  unitary  cognitive  energy  of  the  mind,  and  he  assumed, 
like  KirSevskii,  that  there  is  an  opposition  between  faith  ahd 
analytical  understanding.  KirSevskii  made  no  attempt  at  a 
more  precise  psychological  study  of  this  outlook,  but  Homjakov 
endeavoured  to  provide  it  with  psychological  foundations  in 
the  Kantian  criticism  and  in  the  philosophy  of  the  post- 
kantians.  His  starting-point  was  that  reason  (razum)  and 
will  were  identical.  He  spoke  of  a  "  wilUng  understanding," 
thus  insisting  upon  the  spontaneity,  the  creative  energy,  of 
reason.  Thus  Homjakov,  in  defiance  of  his  fundamental  view, 
accepted  that  which  he  had  contested  elsewhere,  the  individu- 
alism and  subjectivism  which  secured  epistemological  and 
even  metaphysical  expression  in  the  work  of  liant  and  his 
successors.  Homjakov,  like  KirSevskii,  was  directly  influenced 
by  Schelling,  referring  to  Schelling's  view  concerning  the 
nature  and  significance  of  the  will.  Doubtless,  too,  Homjakov 
had  learned  from  Hegel  that  the  essence  of  self-determining 
freedom  is  to  be  found  in  the  unity  of  will  and  thought. 

I  do  not  know  whether  Homjakov  had  any  intimate  know- 
ledge of  Schopenhauer's  doctrine  of  the  will.'  However  this 
may  be,  upon  a  foundation  of  German  ideaUsm,  reason  and 
will  are  conceived  as  one,  but  Homjakov  subdivides  will  into 
beUef  and  understanding  {razsudok).  Belief  is  defined  as  that 
capacity  of  the  reason  which  becomes  aware  of  realities  and 
transmits  them  to  the  understanding  for  analysis  and  cognition. 
Belief,  we  are  told  further,  is  the  inner  and  living  awareness 
of  things ;  it  is  the  immediate  grasp  of  things  as  a  whole  ; 
beUef  renders  immediate  and  evident  what  is  objective  and 
what  is  subjective,  requiring  neither  proof  nor  reasons  for 
this.  BeUef  is  "  pure  thought,"  is  rational  contemplation,  is 
intuition,  of  which  in  its  completeness  man  is  not  capable  on 
earth,  but  whose  power  he  will  enjoy  to  the  full  in  the  other 

world. 

It  is  obvious  that  Homjakov  has  not  advanced  beyond 
Schelling,  or  beyond  German  idealism  and  subjectivism;  but 

1  Zavitnevic.  the  Russian  expounder  of  Homjakov's  theological  system, 
compares  Homjakov's  view  of  the  will  with  the  doctrine  of  Maine  de  Biran. 
I  am  not  aware  whether  Homjakov  was  acquainted  with  the  works  of  the  French 
philosopher,  but  the  Russian's  theory  of  cognition  was  exclusively  derived  from 
German  philosophy.  Besides,  Maine  de  Biran  passed  through  several  phases  of 
development,  and  in  the  last  of  these  phases  his  earUer  doctrine  of  the  will  was 
modified.  In  any  case,  the  French  philosopher's  theory  of  the  wUl  is  Ukewise 
individualistic  and  subjectivistic. 
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wc  see  that  he  has  been  influenced  by  his  friend  Kir^evskii, 
and  has  thus  been  led  to  formulate  a  pedagogy  of  the  will. 
In  contrast  with  Kir^evskii,  Homjakov  was  energetic,  enter- 
prising, and  active,  and  in  this  respect  his  doctrine  of  the  will 
is  expressive  of  his  personahty.  We  must  not  fail  to  note 
that  in  certain  passages  Homjakov  conceives  the  process  of 
cognition  in  a  thoroughly  voluntaristic  sense.  He  speaks  in 
plain  terms  of  "  the  will  to  understand,"  conceiving  the  process 
of  understanding  as  an  energy,  and  thus  emphasising  the 
activity  of  the  understanding  in  the  sense  of  Kant  and  his 
successors.  But  in  Homjakov's  case  this  voluntarism  is  alto- 
gether futile.  The  essence  of  Kant's  active  understanding 
lies  in  this,  that  the  individual  understanding  begets  or  creates 
knowledge  independently  and  subjectively  ;  whereas  Homjakov 
accepts  the  theological  doctrine  that  the  most  important 
truths  are  revealed,  and  for  him  therefore  knowledge  i^mainly 
a  passive  belief — the  acceptance  of  the  given  truths  with  the 
belief  which  is  posited  as  the  central  energv  of  cognition,  and 
which  (in  accordance  with  the  teaching 'of  SchelHng  and 
KirSevskii),  is  conceived  as  an  inward  cognition  or  contempla- 
tion. Homjakov  rejects  the  idea  of  spontaneous  cognition, 
of  the  active  creation  of  knowledge ;  in  his  view  the  sole 
purpose  of  beUef  is  to  accept  the  objectively  given  and 
complete  revelation.  Consequently  Homjakov  is  opposed,  not 
merely  to  sensuaUsm  and  materiaUsm,  but  also  to  empiricism 
and  above  all  to  rationahsm,  for  he  rejects  individuahsm 
and  subjectivism.  Revelation  furnishes  objective  knowledge, 
cognition,  which  the  human  being  has  simply  to  accept.  This 
acceptance  is  effected  by  way  of  beUef,  regarded  as  a  special 
faculty  or  part-faculty. 

Thus  Homjakov  is  in  agreement,  not  with  Kant  or  Fichte, 
but  with  Schlegel  and  the  latter' s  *'  theocracy  of  conscious- 
ness "  and  "  theocracy  of  science  "  ;  but  Schlegel  endeavoured 
to  explain  this  theocracy  psychologically,  separating  the 
believing  soul  from  the  cognising  and  rebellious  spirit.  Hom- 
jakov's analysis  of  reason  into  beUef  and  (critical)  understanding 
has  much  similarity  with  this  doctrine.  The  stress  that 
Homjakov  lays  on  the  will  has  as  its  ultimate  significance 
that  man  kno\^ingly  and  voluntarily  subordinates  his  under- 
standing to  revelation.  Homjakov  could  just  as  well  have 
spoken  of  the  "  will  to  beUeve  "  as  of  the  "  will  to  understand." 

It  is  thus  plain  that  Homjakov,  though  perhaps  somewhat 


more  orthodox  than  Kir§evskii,  was  no  mystic.     In  his  theo- 
logical  polemic   we   perceive  the   scholastic   rather  than   the 

mystic. 

Homjakov  entirely  rejects  German  philosophy,  though  he 
endeavours  to  turn  this  philosophy  to  his  own  account. 
Kir^evskii  recognises  German  philosophy,  and  in  especial 
the  philosophy  of  SchelUng,  as  an  instrument  and  even  as 
a  guide.  Homjakov,  in  contradistinction  to  Kireevskii.  rejects 
even  the  last  phase  of  SchelUng.  He  concedes  with  Kireevskii 
that  Hegel  in  his  Phenomenology  rendered  imperishable  services; 
but  in  this  very  book  "  the  last  titan  of  the  understanding  " 
condemned  rationalism.  Rationahsm  must  be  absolutely 
abandoned;  Hegel,  rationahsm  incarnate,  is  himself  forced 
to  recognise  and  to  admit  this.  In  Stimer,  Homjakov  dis- 
covers a  terrible  but  instructive  proof  of  the  aberrant  tendencies 
of  German  Protestant  rationahsm.  RationaUst  individualism 
and  subjectivism  terminate  in  the  evangel  of  the  crassest 
egoism.  The  history  of  the  age,  writes  Homjakov  (Concerning 
Humboldt,  1849).  is  a  living  commentary  upon  Max  Stirner. 

§56. 

HOMJAKOV  speaks  of  his  system  as  "  true  conservatism," 
espousing  the  cause   of   the   tories  against   the  whigs,  j 
but   what   he   preaches   and   extols   is   in   reality   theocratic 

absolutism. 

He  recognises  that  the  state  must  necessarily  exist  side 
by  side  with  the  church,  but  does  so  with  one  great  reserva- 
tion. Christ  is  a  citizen  of  the  two  distinct  social  orders,  the 
perfect  and  heavenly  order,  the  church,  and  the  imperfect 
earthly  order,  the  state.  Life  in  the  state,  and  in  concreto 
the  state  law  and  administration,  must  conform  wholly  to 
the  prescriptions  of  divine  law,  of  religious  doctrine. 

In  especial,  Homjakov  gives  his  approval  to  the  Old  Russian 
state,  as  he  supposes  it  to  have  existed,  assuming  it  to  have 
originated  by  organic  growth  as  a  joint  organisation  of  the 
communes  and  without  the  use  of  coercion.  Wholly  estabUshed 
upon  an  ethical  and  reUgious  basis,  this  state  is  nothing  other 
than  the  body  of  the  church.  The  Russian  state,  contends  ^ 
Homjakov,  organised  the  church  and  received  its  power  from 
the  hands  of  the  people.  In  the  west,  on  the  other  hand,  the 
state  is  coercive  in  character,  having  originated  by  conquest. 
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Of  this  character  was  the  Roman  state,  and  also  the  Roman- 
Teutonic  state  which  the  Teutonic  princes  and  their  foreign 
retainers  introduced  into  Russia,  and  which  was  subsequently 
strengthened  by  Peter.  Thus  Homjakov  repudiates  the 
i  western  state  just  as  he  repudiates  the  western  church,  and 
^  repudiates  therewith  the  state  of  Peter,  insisting  that  Peter 
borrowed  inorganic  elements  from  the  west  and  above  all 
from  Protestantism. 

Homjakov  censures  Byzantium  on  the  ground  that  the 
Byzantine  state,  corrupted  by  Rome,  imposed  restrictions 
upon  the  church.  His  grievance  against  the  state  of  Peter 
is  of  hke  character,  seeing  that  since  the  days  of  Peter  the 
church  has  passed  under  the  dominion  of  the  state.  Homjakov 
complains  of  CathoHcism  for  having  made  the  state  completely 
subordinate  to  itself,  whereby  the  church  was  secularised; 
and  the  church  thus  became  a  mere  "  believing  state."  Protes- 
tantism, conversely,  in  that  the  state  subjugated  the  church, 
secularised  the  church  yet  more,  and  may  almost  be  said  to 
have  abolished  it.  The  true  relationship  between  state  and 
church  can,  he  considers,  be  found  only  in  the  east,  and  he 
thinks  here  of  a  paralleHsm  wherein  state  and  church  fulfil 
their  respective  duties  without  any  mutual  interference.  Of 
course  this  parallelism  must  not  be  conceived  in  the  sense  of 
the  modern  theory  of  a  free  church  within  a  free  state.  We 
must  think  rather  of  an  organic,  free,  spiritual,  reciprocal 
working  of  body  and  soul,  and  our  general  outlook  must  be 
that  of  spiritualist  and  anti-materialist  theory. 

Homjakov 's  conception  of  the  Russian  and  western  churches 
was  unduly  abstract  and  lacked  adequate  historical  founda- 
tion, and  for  this  reason  he  failed  to  write  clearly  concerning 
the  relationship  between  church  and  state.  If  we  are  to 
avoid  discussing  this  relationship  in  a  purely  schematic  manner, 
we  must  comprehend  the  actuality  of  religious  and  political 
organisation,  must  comprehend  it  in  its  historic  entirety.  In 
the  analysis  of  the  church,  the  nature  and  the  power  of  the 
clergy  are  decisive.  The  celibate  Catholic  priest  exercises  a 
different  power  over  the  faithfulfrom  that  exercised  by  the 
married  Russian  priest,  and  the  social  position  of  the  two  is 
entirely  different ;  quite  different  again  from  either  is  the 
position  of  the  Protestant  pastor,  who  is  no  longer  a  priest. 
The  political  and  social  power  of  clergy  and  hierarchy  varies 
accordingly.     In  this  connection  we  must  think  above  all  of 


the  power  of  the  monasteries,  and  it  is  important  to  remember 
that  the  hierarchy  of  the  Orthodox  church  is  drawn  from  the 

world  of  monks. 

When  Homjakov  finds  fault  with  Protestant  caesaropapism,  ■ 
he  forgets  that  the  reformation  did  away  with  priesthood  and 
the  hierarchy,  and  that  for  this  reason  in  the  Protestant 
church  and  in  Protestant  society  there  no  longer  exist  priests 
to  form  with  their  hierarchy  a  state  within  the  state  in  that 
they  constitute  a  peculiar  religious  and  political  aristocratic 

element. 

Homjakov  fails  to  understand  that  the  reformation,  by 
abolishing  priestly  intermediaries  between  the  believer  and 
God,  transforming  religion  into  religious  individualism  and 
subjectivism,  made  it  more  a  true  matter  of  the  heart  and  of 
inward  conviction.  The  church  lost  its  significance  as  an 
objectively  given  external  authority  as  soon  as  it  ceased  to  be 
possible  for  this  authority  to  derive  spontaneously  and  by 
tacit  consent  from  the  living  faith  of  persons  holding  like 
beUefs.  The  development  of  hundreds  and  hundreds  of  larger 
and  smaller  Protestant  churches  is  a  natural  process  of  evolu- 
tion in  the  modern  religious  worid,  for  it  was  essential  that 
religion  should  be  de-ecclesiasticised.  The  church  undergoes 
transformation  into  a  comparatively  free  religious  community, 
and  a  small  free  church  suffices  for  religion  and  the  genuinely 

religious  life. 

In  contrast  therefore  with  medieval  theocracy.  Protes- 
tantism tends  towards  emancipation  from  the  church.  Rothe, 
a  theologian  of  the  Hegelian  school,  has  formulated  the  tendency 
by  saying  that  the  growth  of  the  modern  state  as  a  compre- 
hensive organisation  of  moral  and  religious  life  has  rendered 
the  church  superfluous. 

Homjakov  was  forced  to  admit  this,  or  at  least  to  recognise 
it,  for  such  is  the  sense  of  his  own  formulas  concerning  the 
invisible  church  ;  but  his  belief  in  revelation,  and  the  objective 
formulation  of  that  belief,  leading  him  to  rank  the  Bible  and 
the  church  side  by  side,  impel  Homjakov  towards  Catholic 
ecclesiastical  imperiaUsm,  more  especially  since  he  whole- 
heartedly accepts  the  institution  of  the  priesthood  ("  talis- 
manism  ")  and  its  hierarchy.  Neither  Christ  nor  the  Bible, 
but  the  church,  is  for  Homjakov  the  decisive  religious  authority, 
and  in  the  concrete  worid  of  political  life  the  hierarchy  and 
its  most  notable  leaders  constitute  the  church, 
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It  need  hardly  be  said  that  I  have  been  referring  only  to 
the  principle  of  Protestantism  and  to  its  general  evolutionary 
tendency.  It  is  not  to  be  denied  that  here  and  there  intolerable 
forms  of  caesaropapism  have  prevailed  under  Protestantism,  as 
in  England  in  earlier  days,  in  Prussia,  etc. 

For  Homjakov,  who  laid  so  much  stress  upon  the  unity  of 
the  church,  it  should  have  been  a  matter  of  importance  to 
demonstrate  these  concrete  historic  differences  between  the 
churches.  Had  he  done  so,  he  would  have  grasped  the  differ- 
ence between  the  monarchical  centrahsed  papacy,  the  federation 
of  the  orthodox  and  so-called  autocephahc  churches,  and  the 
temporarily  unorganised  free  alhance  of  the  Protestant  churches  ; 
he  would  have  understood  the  nature  of  the  various  theocracies. 
Such  a  comparison  would  have  enabled  him  to  understand 
why  popery  with  its  centraHsation  was  impossible  in  the  east, 
and  why  the  Greek  emperor  acquired  more  influence  over  the 
church  than  the  Roman  emperor.  Under  similar  conditions 
to  those  which  prevailed  in  Byzantium,  the  Russian  tsar 
as  protector  of  the  church  became  its  master,  until  Peter,  by 
aboUshing  the  patriarchate,  completed  the  transformation  of 
the  church  into  a  state  institution.  Homjakov  might  have 
detected  the  similarities  and  differences  between  the  three 
leading  churches,  and  it  would  have  interested  him  greatly 
to  note  the  marked  resemblances  between  the  Russian  church 
as  a  priestly  church  and  the  Roman  ;  he  would  have  under- 
stood, for  instance,  why  Gallicanism  was  possible,  and  why 
the  French  king  gained  so  much  power  over  the  church.  More- 
over, after  the  reformation,  despite  the  papacy  those  sovereigns 
who  opposed  the  reformation  became  masters  everjrwhere  of 
their  respective  state  churches.  The*  counter-reformation  was 
analogous  in  the  poUtical  field  to  the  defence  of  Orthodoxy 
against  unorthodoxy  at  home  and'  abroad  by  the  Byzantine 
and  Russian  state.  In  like  manner  there  are  numerous  resem- 
blances between  Protestant  and  Russian  theocracy. 

The  most  important  point,  however,  is  that  Homjakov, 
like  the  Cathohc  theorists,  conceives  the  relationship  between 
state  and  church  as  a  relationship  between  body  and  soul, 
and  that,  hke  these  theorists,  he  refers  to  the  body  as  a  neglig- 
ible quantity.  From  this  in  practice  it  is  but  a  step  towards 
the  toleration  and  recognition  of  the  existing  state. 

This  step  was  taken  by  Homjakov.  Although  he  could 
not  bring  himself  wholly  to  recognise  the  Petrine  state,  in 


practice  he  recognised  the  state  and  the  government  of  Nicholas. 
In  the  end  he  acted  Uke  Photius,  who,  as  we  have  learned, 
made  Christ  a  minister  of  state  and  church.  Homjakov 
accepted  the  autocracy,  and  he  condemned  the  decabrist  revolt. 
He  regarded  a  mUitary  revolt  as  an  absurdity,  seeing  that 
the  army  is  intended  for  the  defence  of  the  nation.  Homjakov 
was  but  twenty  years  of  age  when  he  first  naively  put  these 
views  before  RylSev,  but  he  continued  to  hold  them  in  later 
life,  as  we  learn  from  his  polemic  against  the  Jesuit  Gagarin 
in  the  year  1858.  In  a  pamphlet  entitled  La  Russie  sera- 
t-elle  catholique  ?  pubhshed  in  the  year  1858,  the  editor  of 
Caadaev's  writings  attacked  Uvarov's  formula,  and  could  see 
therein  nothing  beyond  the  revolutionary  idea  of  the  nineteenth 
century.  In  his  view  those  who  advocated  this  formula  were 
light-heartedly  sacrificing  Orthodoxy  and  autocracy  to  nation- 
alism and  to  radical,  repubUcan,  and  communistic  doctrines. 
Homjakov  contemptuously  rejects  the  "  religious  Machiayel- 
lianism  "  of  the  Russian  Jesuit,  stigmatising  it  as  quite  un- 
founded. He  might  have  reminded  the  Jesuit  of  the  Jesuit 
advocates  of  tyrannicide.  His  withers  would  have  been 
unwrung  had  Father  Gagarin  rejoined  by  speaking  of  Protestant 
apostles  of  tryannicide,  for  the  Jesuit  could  not  have  mentioned 
any  Orthodox  Russian  defenders  of  regicide.  But  under 
Nicholas  it  was  inexpedient  even  to  talk  about  regicide,  and 
Homjakov  therefore  let  the  argument  alone. 

Like  many  theocrats,  logically  and  upon  the  abstract  plane 
Homjakov  regarded  the  state  when  compared  with  the  church 
as  an  imperfect  and  earthly  institution,  but  none  the  less  the 
concrete,  historic  state  was  to  him  "  holy  and  subUme,"  for 
it  protected  against  enemies  from  without  and  within. 
One  who  idoUsed  the  Orthodox  church  as  did  Homjakov, 
one  who  demanded  faith  and  humility  before  tradition  and 
authority  as  insistently  as  did  he,  was  able  to  reconcile  himself 
even  with  the  Nicolaitan  state,  although  he  might  at  times 
express  his  dissatisfaction  with  certain  state  institutions  and 
functions..  Occasionally  Homjakov  expressed  energetic  con- 
demnation of  the  censorship.  There  were  times  when  "  holy  " 
Russia  seemed  to  him  no  longer  holy.  For  example,  he  thanked 
God  for  the  reverses  in  Crimea,  taking  them  as  a  sign  that 
Russia  must  be  converted.  In  the  end,  however,  he  invariably 
returned  with  satisfaction  to  his  ideal  of  Orthodox  Christianity,  V 
discoverable  in  pristine  purity  in  some  monastery  or  elsewhere. 
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So  cautious,  however,  was  the  Nicolaitan  government  that 
it  considered  the  ideal  of  Slavophil  theocracy  anything  but 
flattering  to  the  historically  extant  theocracy,  and  the  Slavo- 
phils were  therefore  placed  upon  the  same  index  with  the 
revolutionary  westemisers. 

Homjakov,  with  his  "  true  conservatism  "  and  his  religious 
zeal  for  the  faith  of  the  church  and  the  city  of  God,  was  un- 
able to  grasp  this  interconnection,  although  it  had  already 
become  manifest  to  some  of  his  opponents  in  the  camp  of 
the  westemisers. 

His  personal  energy  notwithstanding,  Homjakov  was  in 
fine  nothing  more  than  a  political  and  religious  quietist,  and 
a  justificatory  argument  may  be  found  for  his  quietism.  He 
accepts  autocracy,  he  tells  us,  because  he  feels  and  thinks 
unpplitically.  The  west  accepts  spiritual  autocracy  because 
the  west  detests  political  authority ;  but  the  Russian,  the 
Slavophil,  favouis  civil  autocracy  because  he  will  have  nothing 
to  do  with  autocracy  in  spiritual  affairs. 

When  we  read  such  arguments,  we  are  seized  with  a  doubt 
whether  this  sophistry  must  not  have  been  plain  to  Homjakov 
himself.  Manifestly  in  his  polemic  writings  in  the  Frencli 
tongue  (translated  into  Russian  at  a  later  date  by  Samarin 
and  others)  the  Orthodox  church  is  presented  to  Protestants 
and  Catholics  in  a  better  light  than  in  the  Russian  essays. 
Homjakov,  being  anglophil,  would  gladly  have  induced  the 
Anglican  church  to  amalgamate  with  the  Russian  (it  must 
be  an  amalgamation,  not  an  alliance,  for  the  church  is  one), 
and  on  this  ground  he  was  sparing  in  criticism. 

As  theologian  Homjakov  is  a  scholastic.  Just  as  he  accepts 
autocracy  in  the  name  of  the  church,  so  in  truth  does  he  favour 
the  democratic  principle  of  popular  sovereignty,  for  he  refers 
to  the  election  of  the  Romanovs,  and  speaks-  of  the  sovereignty 
of  the  people  in  set  terms.  But  he  does  not  forget  to  insist 
with  equal  emphasis  that  his  thought  is  antirepublican  and 
anticonstitutionajist ;  he  tells  us  that  the  obechence  of  the 
people  is  the  outcome  of  its  sovereignty  ! 


§  57- 

1  jT^ONSTANTIN  AKSAKOV,  son  of  the  respected  author 
.^.  Sergei  T.  Aksakov,  expounded  the  theocratic  political 
doctrine  of  the  Slavophils  in  a  number  of  historical  sketches. 


In  especial  he  defended  on  pecuUar  hues  the  theocratic  view 
that  the  state  is  of  comparatively  little  value,  and  even  a 
practical  impossibiUty.' 

According  to  Konstantin  Aksakov,  in  the  pohtical  sphere 
Russia  has  a  twofold  organisation,  as  country  and  as  state. 
By  "  country  "  he  understands  the  organic  fusion  of  all  the 
individual  communes  into  a  single  community— the  country. 
The  country  is  the  complex  of  tilled  land,  the  complex  of  the 
individual  mirs,  but  the  mir  is  a  purely  ethical  community 
grounded  upon  the  unanimity  of  all  its  members.      Aksakov 
rejects  the  principle  of  majority  rule  as  a  coercive  institution  ; 
in  their  deliberative  assembhes  the  Slavs  have  ever  been  wiUing 
to  take  action  solely  upon  unanimous  decisions.     The  Slavic 
organisation,  pacific  in  character,  based  upon  free  conviction 
and  upon  the  consciences  of  all  the  associated  individuals,  is 
termed  by  Aksakov  the  way  of  "  inner  truth  "  ;    contrasted 
therewith  is  the  "  outer  truth  "  manifested  in  the  organisation 
of  the  European  state  by  coercive  and  conquering  authority. 
Where  "  outer  truth  "  is  established  there  must  be  law,  legal 
formulation,  and  written  guarantees. 

How  can  we  explain  the  origin  of  the  extant  Russian  state 
side  by  side  with  the  "  country  "  ?  To  this  question  Aksakov 
repHes  that  the  state  is  a  necessary  concession  to  human  frailty. 
If  all  men  were  holy,  the  state  would  be  superfluous.  Aksakov 
consoles  himself  with  the  reflection  that  while  the  Russian 
state  did  not  originate  from  the  people,  but  was  imported  and 
organised  from  without,  this  took  place  because  the  state  was 

t  Konstantin  Aksakov  grew  up  in  the  Moscow  circles  in  which  the  views 
of  Homjakov  and  Kirfievskii  were  formed.     His  opinions  ripened  during  years 
spent  amid  the  same  circumstances  and  influences,  and  his  agreement  with 
his  friends  is  explained  by  intimate  spiritual  association  and  by  devotion  to 
like  ideals.     Aksakov  was  born  in  1 817.     In  the  year  1832  he  was  entered  at 
the  university  of  Moscow,  and  received  his  leading  impressions  in  the  circle 
of  Stankevid  and  subsequently  in  that  of  the  Slavophils.     He  visited  Europe 
in  1838  but  this  journey  had  no  notable  influence  on  his  mind.     At  first  Aksakov 
was  an  enthusiastic  disciple  of  Hegel.     He  subsequently  became  an  ardent 
champion  of  Slavophil  ideals,  wearing  the  national  costume  as  an  outward  index 
of  his  devotion  to  this  propaganda.     In  the  year  1848.  however,  the  police 
interfered  to  this  extent,  that  he  was  forbidden  to  wear  a  beard,  which  was 
regarded  as  a  revolutionary  symbol.     Aksakov  wrote  a  number  of  historical 
essays,  and  was  much  occupied  in  grammatical  and  etymological  studies.     Ho 
was  Ukewise  a  Uterary  critic,  and  made  attempts  in  the  poetic  firU!  (ilramaa 
and  phUosophical  poems).     He  died  in  i860.     It  may  be  mentioned  that  the 
Aksakovs  derive  their  descent  from  a  Variag  chieftain  and  that  Konitautiu  a 
grandmother  was  a  Turkish  woman. 
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needed  as  a  protection  against  external  enemies  and  also  as 
a  means  for  allaying  internal  disorders.  Aksakov  thus  explains 
the  genesis  of  the  foreign  Variag  state  as  a  necessary  evil. 
Per  se  the  Slavs,  and  above  all  the  Russians,  are  "  people 
without  a  state." 

Thus  in  the  course  of  history  Russia  was  organised  by  two 
great  social  forces,  that  of  the  country  and  that  of  the  state, 
and  the  history  of  Russia  is  the  history  of  the  relationship 
between  these  two  forces.  In  the  Kievic  epoch  the  state 
element  was  still  weak.  The  princes  stood  at  the  head  of 
the  free  communes ;  the  communes  had  their  deliberative 
assembhes  (v6de)  ;  the  relations  between  commune  and  prince 
were  peaceful,  and  peaceful  also  were  the  relations  between 
the  separate  conmiunes ;  the  dehberations  of  the  princes 
constituted  the  foundation  of  the  subsequent  zemskii  sobor. 

The  state  element  was  strengthened  by  the  Tatar  inroads 
and  by  the  internal  dissensions  of  the  princes.  Moreover,  it 
was  to  the  interest  of  the  communes  to  liberate  themselves 
from  the  princes,  since  these  were  adopting  feudal  methods 
of  organisation.  There  thus  came  into  existence  the  unified 
state  of  Muscovy,  whereby  the  country,  too,  was  fused  into 
a  single  whole  through  the  amalgamations  of  the  communes. 
Aksakov  does  not  fail  to  admit  that  the  example  of  the  khan 
of  Tatary  suggested  absolutism  to  the  grand  prince  of  Moscow  ; 
but  in  this  absolutism  he  contemplates  the  single  state  and 
the  single  country  of  Russia  as  a  whole,  the  individual  vSCes 
being  replaced  by  the  zemskii  sobor,  the  territorial  assembly. 

Aksakov  was  reconciled  to  the  state  of  Muscovy,  and  he 
gives  full  recognition  to  the  election  of  the  Romanovs.  In 
1612  Russia  was  in  a  condition  similar  to  that  which  obtained 
in  862.  Once  again  there  was  no  state,  and  once  again  the 
country  elected  a  ruler,  not  from  without  this  time,  but  from 
within. 

The  state  of  Peter  and  his  successors  was  repudiated  by 
Aksakov  as  an  imitation*  of  the  European  state. »  He  consoled 
himself  with  the  hope  that  the  existence  of  this  state  would 
prove  no  more  than  a  transient  episode  in  the  history  of  Russia. 
He  considered  that  the  year  1812  and  the  hberating  deed  of 
Moscow  proved  that   Russia   {country  and  people)   was  still 

»  In  his  dissertation  of  the  year  1846  for  the  degree  of  master  of  arts 
Aksakov  gave  due  recognition  to  the  Petrine  state. 
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the  true  Russia  and  that  Moscow  was  its  capital ;  he  held  that 
the  state  of  Muscovy  still  existed. 

Most  energetically  did  Aksakov  contest  the  westernisers' 
view  as  to  the  tribal  origin  of  the  state.  In  the  first  beginnings 
the  Russian  community  was  a  tribe,  but  the  next  and  subse- 
quent stages  did  not  take  the  form. of  tribal  patriarchaUsm 
but  of  the  democratic  family  and  of  the  mir  with  its  assembly 
(veCe)  developing  therefrom.  Aksakov  opposes  his  own  theory 
of  the  primitive  mir  and  the  vgCe  to  the  patriarchal  tribal    . 

theory.  .  •     xi,      / 

Aksakov  repudiates  Europe  and  the  European  state  in  the  ^ 

strongest  terms,  going  so  far. as  to  see  nothing  in  Europe  but 
slavery,  whereas  he  discerns  true  freedom  in  Russia.  He 
considers  that  the  United  States  is  wanting  in  freedom  ;  and 
the  constitutionalist  European  state  with  its  constitutional 
guarantees  is  for  him  merely  a  proof  that  in  Europe  peoples 
and  rulers  lack  mutual  trust.  Europe,  devoid  of  internal 
freedom,  lapsed  from  absolutism  into  revolution;  Russia, 
being  endowed  with  internal  freedom,  need  not  bow  the  knee 
before  the  new  European  idol  of  revolution— it  is  plain  that 
Aksakov  has  forgotten  the  decabrists.  But  perhaps  the  over- 
sight was  intentional,  for  he  too  was  harassed  by  the  Nicolaitan 
censorship.  When  Alexander  II  ascended  the  throne  Aksakov 
composed  one  of  the  customary  memorials,  those  memorials 
which,  besides  advocating  well-meaning  constitutionalist 
Utopias,  demanded  freedom  of  speech  and  the  summoning 
of  a  deliberative  zemskii  sobor. 

The  official  title  "  Holy  Russia  "  was  taken  Uterally  and  in 
all  earnestness  by  Aksakov.  He  regarded  prepetrine  Russia  J 
and  the  Russia  of  the  muiik  as  sacred.  There  were  doubtless  - 
sins  in  this  Russia,  but  no  vices,  and  he  was  inclined  to  make 
a  distinction  in  this  respect  between  Moscow  and  St.  Peters- 
burg. WhUst  Homjakov  spoke  of  Moscow  as  the  laboratory 
of  Russian  thought,  Aksakov  saw  in  Moscow  the  ideal  ethical 
capital  of  the  holy  land  of  Russia,  whereas  to  him  St.  Petersburg 
was  merely  the  residence  of  Peter  and  his  European  bureaucracy. 
It  is  needless  for  me  to  expose  the  utopianism  of  this  teaching. 
It  must  be  obvious  to  every  reader  that  Aksakov  imaginatively 
creates  for  himself  in  and  behind  the  Russian  state  a  "  country  " 
that  has  never  existed.  In  actual  fact  Aksakov  had  to  satisfy 
his  appetite  with  his  own  words.  We  have  to  postulate 
Aksakov's  "  country  "  side  by  side  with  the  state,  his  "  ethical 
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capital  "  side  by  side  with  the  actual  political  capital  where 
the  ruler  dwells,  and  so  on. 

His  utopianism  contains  a  large  tincture  of  anarchism. 
We  have  seen  that  Aksakov  declared  the  Slavic  nations  and 
above  all  the  Russians  to  be  pre-eminently  a  people  "  without 
a  state." 

This  anarchism  is  derived  by  Aksakov  from  his  false  view- 
concerning  the  nature  of  the  church  and  of  reUgion  ;  religious 
mysticism  leads  him  to  flee  from  the  state  and  from  the  world. 
He  turns  history  to  the  service  of  his  orthodox  mysticism. 
In  good  earnest  he  ascribed  a  mystical  element  to  science,  in 
so  far  as  he  assigned  to  science  a  part  in  the  foundation  of 
life,  itself  a  mystery.  In  sum,  to  him  hfe  was  and  remained 
mysterious.  Restricted  within  the  narrow  limits  of  his  Slavophil 
circle,  he  projected  his  own  moral  relationship  to  his  friends 
into  the  history  of  Russia. 

§  58. 

TO  the  state  Homjakov  opposed  not  only  the  church  but 
also  the  nation.  In  his  system  the  nation  occupied  an 
intermediate  sphere  of  activity  between  that  of  private  persons 
and  that  of  the  state.  Nation  and  society  were  here  identical 
concepts  ;  all  qualities  of  soil  and  people  had  their  place  in 
social  activity,  and  this  social  activity  filled  the  "chasm" 
between  the  activities  of  private  persons  and  those  of  the  state. 
To  Homjakov  the  state  was  no  more  than  the  outward  expression 
of  the  living  national  activity,  and  indeed  he  regarded  tho 
state  as  nothing  more  than  an  instrument  of  coercion,  which 
must  be  called  upon  in  case  of  need  to  protect  the  community 
at  large  against  the  evil  passions  of  individuals — for  society, 
that  is  to  say  the  community  at  large,  is  founded  exclusively 
upon  points-of-view,  peace,  and  voluntary  agreement 

Spiritual  energies,  he  wrote  on  one  occasion  {1839),  originate 
in  the  people  and  in  the  church  ;  "the  function  of  government 
(a  narrower  concept  than  the  concept"  of  the  state)  is  solely 
to  awaken  or  to  modify  the  play  of  these  energies  by  a  more 
or  less  harsh  use  of  its  authoritative  powers."  To  Homjakov, 
K.  Aksakov,  and  the  Slavophils  in  general,  the  state  is  nothing 
more  than  a  variant  of  the  well-known  Uberal  night  watchman. 
Homjakov  is  opposed  to  the  westemisers  and  to  their  leader 
Hegel,  decisively  repudiating  the  idoUsation  of  the  state  and 
the  rationaUst  doctrine  of  the  folk-spirit. 


In  this  opposition  to  Hegel,  Homjakov  takes  the  side  of 
most  of  the  romanticists  and  above  all  that  of  Schelling  and  of 
the  advocates  of  the  historical  doctrine  of  law.  Since  the  days 
of  Herder,  German  philosophy  had  discovered  in  the  nation 
and  in  the  folk-spirit  the  source  of  all  social  manifestations  and 
organisations.  Poetry,  art  and  literature,  language,  morals, 
in  the  last  resort  law  (and  therefore  also  the  state)  and  reUgion, 
were  regarded  as  such  manifestations  of  the  "  folk-spirit." 
They  were,  it  is  true,  unconscious  manifestations.  It  is  impos- 
sible here  to  enter  into  details  and  to  analyse  this  view.  In 
different  thinkers  differences  in  formulation  and  in  groundwork 
will  naturally  be  discoverable.  It  must  suffice  to  refer  to  the 
basic  conception  of  romanticism  and  to  its  preference  for  the 
so-called  folk-spirit  as  the  creator  of  all  social  activity.  We 
may  add  that  the  nation  or  the  folk  (the  terminology  and  the 
concept  were  then  and  still  are  vague)  were  imagined  to  be  an 
organic  portion  or  an  organ  of  mankind  ;  the  idea  of  nationality 
and  the  Humanitarian  doctrine  were  brought  into  intimate 
association,  nationality  being  based  upon  the  humanitarian 
ideal  extensively  and  intensively,  poUtically  and  morally, 
socially  and  historically. 

The  humanitarian  ideal  of  the  eighteenth  century  led  up 
to  the  ideal  of  nationaUty.  Herder  (vide  supra,  §  43)  was  un- 
questionably one  of  the  first  to  regard  the  nation  as  a  natural 
organ  of  mankind,  and  it  was  in  this  sense  that  he  wrote  his 
history  of  philosophy.  Herder  likewise  opposed  the  state, 
as  an  artificial  product,  to  the  natural  products  of  folk-Ufe. 

Hegel  protested  against  this  romanticist  view,  and  the 
HegeUan  left  and  Young  Germany  joined  energetically  in  the 
protest.  It  is  true  that  Hegel  recognised  the  significance 
of  the  folk-spirit,  and  even  emphasised  its  importance,  but 
he  considered  that  the  folk,  the  nation,  became  a  unity  through 
the  instrumentality  of  the  state.  Hegel  regarded  the  govern- 
ment as  "  the  simple  soul  or  the  self  of  the  folk-spirit,"  and 
he  looked  upon  the  state  as  a  self-conscious  and  willing  divinity, 
as  the  divine  will.  In  a  further  logical  development  Hegel 
came  to  consider  that  only  the  monarchical  state  and  the 
monarch  were  genuine  manifestations  of  the  divine  will ;  he 
looked  forward  to  a  general  organisation  of  mankind,  which  was 
not  to  result  from  a  fusion  of  the  nations,  but  from  a  fusion 
of  the  states  to  form  a  world  state.  For  a  time  he  regarded 
Napoleon  as  the  world  soul  and  as  the  future  rightful  lord  of 
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the  world,  saying,  "  The  lord  of  the  world  is  the  colossal  self- 
consciousness,  knowing  itself  to  be  the  true  God."  Thus  Hegel's 
/  pantheism  and  panlogism  manifested  itself  as  a  nionarchicai 
"^  universal  absolutism.  "  The  state  is  the  divine  will  as  a 
contemporary  spirit  evolving  itself  in  a 'real  form  and  as  the 
organisation  of  a  world." 

Homjakov,  as  an  adversary  of  the  rehgious  enlightenment, 
was  an  opponent  of  the  political  enlightenment  and  of  rational- 
ism. He  opposed  Hegel's  theory  of  the  state,  and  accepted 
the  views  of  Schlegel,  those  of  Savigny's  romanticist  successors, 
and  their  historical  theory  of  law.  Upon  the  same  outlook 
was  based  his  opposition  to  Roman  law  and  its  logic,  and  his 
preference  for  customary  law  in  accordance  with  the  doctrines 
of  the  historical  school  of  law.'  The  historical  school  of  law 
conceived  the  folk-spirit  mythically  and  mystically,  quite  in 
the  sense  of  the  romanticists  and  without  any  precise  analysis 
of  the  concept.  It  was  all  the  more  natural  that  this  should 
please  the  romanticist  Slavophils,  since  Puchta,  the  leader  of 
the  Germanist  jurists,  found  in  God  the  ultimate  source  of  law. 
Homjakov  regarded  the  state,  to  use  an  expression  of  his  own, 
as  a  living  and  organic  protective  mantle  for  society  (that  is 
to  say  for  the  folk).  Such  was  the  normal  state,  but  there 
exist  also  abnormal  and  morbid  states,  those  whose  activities 
develop  inorganically,  without  the  aid  of  the  folk  and  in  opposi- 
tion to  the  folk.  The  living  protection  then  becomes  a  dry 
crust,  a  fistula  in  history,  filled  with  the  dust  of  corrupted 
nations.  ...  It  is  obvious  that  here  Homjakov  is  thinking  of 
the  state  of  Peter  and  his  successors,  and  of  the  Russian 
bureaucracy. 

Just  as  little  as  he  analysed  the  concepts  church  and  state 
did  Homjakov  analyse  the  concepts  of  nation  and  folk-spirit. 
In  opposition  to  the  German  historical  school  of  law  and  in 
opposition  to  those  romanticists  who  were  radical  in  politics, 
he  assigned  to  the  nation  but, two  spheres  of  activity,  art  and 
science.  These  two  activities  alone,  he  said,  are  national  in 
the  strict  sense  of  the  term,  these  alone  are  expressions  of  the 
folk-spirit.  The  German  romanticists  did  not  thus  emphasise 
the  national  aspect  of  science.  They  regarded  art,  and  above 
all  literature,  language,  morals,  law,  and  in  some  cases  also 

I  In  i8jo  KirSevskii,  too.  attended  Savigny's  lectures  in  Berlin,  and  thus 
became  acquainted  with  the  Gernian  jurist's  system. 
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philosophy,  as  national.     Herder  Hkewise  considered  reUgion 
a  product  of  the  national  character. 

In  this  matter  Homjakov  follows  the  logical  development 
of  the  Orthodox  theocrat.  H  religion  and  dogma,  and  if  in 
conjunction  with  religion  the  principles  of  law,  morals,  and 
politics  are  revealed,  little  sphere  is  left  for  folk-activity.  It 
is  true  that  Homjakov  did  not  think  the  matter  out  sufficiently. 
From  the  religious  standpoint  Caadaev  dispensed  with  nation- 
ality, leaving  place  only  for  the  "  Christian  folk,"  for  the  church. 
Homjakov  left  scope  for  nationaUty,  but  within  narrow  Hmits, 
and  he  failed  to  define  the  precise  significance  of  nationaUty 
in  the  spheres  of  morals  and  of  law.  He  considered  that  the 
Russian  state  originated  through  church  and  nation,  and 
from  this  outlook  it  could  be  conceded  that  folk-character 
somehow  found  expression  in  the  state  and  in  its  laws. 

Strictly  speaking,  Homjakov  leaves  nothing  but  art  for  the 
domain  of  the  folk-spirit,  and  here  he  involves  himself  in 
difficulties  as  far  as  church  art  is  concerned,  especially  in  the 
matter  of  Byzantine  and  Russian  iconography.  The  relation- 
ship of  the  individual  artist  to  the  community  at  large  is 
specified  by  Homjakov  by  saying  that  the  artist  does  not 
create  out  of  his  own  energy,  but  that  the  spiritual  energy  of 
the  folk  is  the  motive  force  which  drives  the  artist. 

Science,  says  Homjakov,  inasmuch  as  it  is  truth,  is  univers- 
ally the  same  ;  but  in  the  positive  sciences  and  in  history,  the 
way  in  which  a  truth  finds  expression,  the  way  in  which  we 
attain  to  truth,  is  subject  to  conditions  of  time  and  space. 
Twice  two  is  four,  universally,  so  that  there  call  be  no  "  Russian 
arithmetic  "  or  "  Russian  astronomy."  The  sciences  which 
formulate  simple  external  laws  are  not  national.  Those 
sciences  alone  are  national  which  are  concerned  with  the  moral 
and  spiritual  endeavours  of  human  beings. 

Such  problems  of  art  and  science  need  far  more  thorough 
investigation.  Homjakov  frequently  devoted  his  attention 
to  such  matters. 

Kireevskii  here  diverges  from  Homjakov,  whilst  K.  Aksakov 
diverges  yet  more  conspicuously.  Both  KirSevskii  and 
Aksakov  discover  in  the  Russian  or  Slavic  national  character  a 
notable  source  of  anti-european  views  of  life  ;  whilst  Kireevskii 
contends  that  the  Romans,  the  Latin  nations,  and  the  Teutons 
have  led  western  civiUsation  into  devious  paths.  A  more 
detailed  critical  investigation  wotild  have  involved  the  asking 
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of  numerous  questions  concerning  the  relationship  between 
national  character  and  religion  ;  above  all  it  would  have  been 
desirable  to  examine  to  what  extent  the  adoption  and  main- 
tenance of  true  religion  was  due  to  national  character,  or  what 
had  caused  the  pecuHar  Russian  competence  in  these  respects. 
The  founders  of  slavophilism  would  have  done  well,  too,  to 
formulate  the  problem  of  nationahty  in  far  more  precise  terms. 

§  59- 

SINCE  from  the  philosophers  and  publicists  with  whom 
we  have  now  to  deal  we  shall  hear  a  great  deal  more 
about  the  problem  of  "nation"  and  "nationahty,"  it  seems 
wise  at  this  stage  to  discuss  the  most  important  problems  of  a 
critical  philosophy  of  nationahty,  so  that  I  may  expound  the 
grounds  for  my  judgment  of  the  various  views. 

Even  in  scientific  works,  the  definitions  given  of  the  vaguely 
used  terms  "  nation  "  and  "  nationahty  "  have  hitherto  been  far 
from  precise.  When  further,  the  concept  of  nation  and  nation- 
ahty is  used  in  conjunction  with  the  equally  vague  concepts 
of  state,  church,  and  humanity,  an  absolute  chaos  of  discon- 
nected thoughts  is  apt  to  be  presented. 

Great  care  is  needed  in  the  use  of  these  terms.  If  when 
we  speak  of  "  nation  "  we  refer  to  the  great  collectivity  itself, 
by  "  nationality "  we  shall  understand  the  essence  of  the 
quaUties  of  the  nation,  although  the  word  "  nationahty  "  is 
sometimes  used  as  a  synonym  for  "  nation."  The  terms  "  idea 
of  nationality,"  "sentiment  of  nationality,"  and  "principle 
of  nationahty,"  are  sufficiently  comprehensible.  The  use  of  the 
words  "nation"  and  "folk"  involves  difficulties.  "Nation" 
signifies  rather  the  pohtical  Whole  organised  as  a  state.  "  Folk  " 
is  used  in  a  more  democratic  sense,  denoting  the  nation  inten- 
sively considered  as  a  mass  engaged  in  collective  action.  .We 
speak  of  folk-songs,  folk-art,  and  the  folk-spirit ;  less  often 
of  national  songs  and  the  national  spirit,  and  when  we  use  the 
latter  terms  it  is  in  a  somewhat  different  sense.' 

»  In  relation  to  the  development  of  these  ideas  in  Russian,  etymology  has 
some  significance.  "  Narod  "  is  used  in  the  sense  both  of  nation  and  folk.  Since 
properly  speaking  the  term  denotes  the  so-called  common  people  only,  the 
foreign  word  "  nacija  "  is  used  to  help  out  the  meaning.  "  Narod  "  is  connected 
with  "  rodit*,"  to  beget  (just  as  the  Latin  "  natio  "  is  connected  with  "  nasci  ") ; 
from  the  same  root  come  "  rod  "  (race,  kind),  and  "  rodina  "  (birth-place,  and 
in  some  of  the  Slav  tongue,s  family>. 


Nationahty.  the  national  character  or  "  spirit,"  is  displayed 
not  only  in  language,  but  also  in  manifold  manners  and  customs 
(clothing,  etc.),  in  the  methods  of  settlement  and  habitation 
(arrangement  of  houses,  villages  and  towns),  work  and  domestic 
economy,  law  and  the  state,  morals,  religion,  science  and 
philosophy,  culture  and  art — any  and  all  of  these  may  be 
regarded  as  expressions  of  national  character.  Thus  the  idea 
of  nationality  is  extremely  intricate. 

If  we  enquire  what  is  the  character  of  a  nation,  what  is  the 
essence  of  nationahty,  we  may  be  told  that  it  is  to  be  discovered 
in  one  or  in  several  of  the  before-mentioned  departments,  or 
in  the  complex  of  them  all.  Of  late,  people  have  become  aware 
of  racial  differences,  and  therewith  arises  the  problem,  wherein 
"  race  "  consists ;  whether  we  are  to  conceive  it  in  a  physio- 
logical sense  only  or  psychically  as  well. 

Moreover,  when  we  are  determining  a  national  character, 
we  must  not  confine  our  attention  to  single  elements,  but  must 
consider  the  synthesis  of  all  these  elements  into  an  organic 
whole.  For  this  synthesis  to  be  possible  it  must  be  presupposed 
that  the  various  elements  have  been  fully  grasped  and  appro- 
priately valued  in  their  mutual  dependence.  We  must  then 
select  the  most  important,  most  characteristic  central  element, 
and  appraise  its  relationship  to  the  others. 

Obviously,  too,  each  individual  element  must  be  subjected 
to  further,  detailed  analysis.  Think,  for  example,  how  rich 
in  content  is  the  idea  of  language,  and  how  in  practice  language 
is  apt  to  be  chosen  as  the  favourite  index  and  characteristic 
of  nationality.' 

Attention  must  be  drawn  to  another  extremely  important 
problem  of  the  philosophy  of  nationality.  We  accept  the  idea 
of  development  and  progress  in  all  departments  of  social  hfe. 
National  character  too,  therefore,  must  develop,  and  what 
are  the  causes  of  this  evolution  ?  How  extensive  is  the  change  ? 
Is  the  modern  Russian  the  same  in  essence  and  character  with 
the  Russian  who  hved  under  John  the  Terrible  and  the  Russian 
who  lived  under  Vladimir  of  Kiev  ?     Manifestly  we  are  not 

I  We  have  to  think  of  the  concepts  of  mother  tongue,  dialect,  and  written 
language  ;  of  speech  as  a  means  of  communication  (the  language  of  daily  inter- 
course) ;  of  the  parallelism  between  speech  and  thought,  between  feeling  and 
wilUng ;  of  language  as  an  object  of  art.  Writing,  too.  as  a  means  for  giving 
a  fixed  and  permanent  form  to  what  is  spoken,  is  of  significance  here,  and  we 
think  of  the  different  methods  of  writing. 
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concerned  here  solely  with  changes  in  opinion,  for  we  have  to 
think  whether  nations  and  races  change  anthropologically 
and  ethnically.  Does  the  structure  of  the  skeleton  become 
modified  ;  do  the  shape  and  size  of  the  skull  vary  ;  if  so,  what 
causes  the  changes  ?  Are  they  brought  about  by  modifications 
of  diet,  by  changed  methods  of  work,  by  modifications  in 
cUmate  or  place  of  residence,  etc  ?  Are  nations  subject  in 
addition  to  psychical  changes  ?  Does  the  mode  of  feehng 
vary  ?  Is  the  outward,  the  physiognomical  aspect  of  peoples 
subject  to  change  ? 

These  are  extremely  complicated  problems,  which  must 
be  approached  methodically  and  with  great  caution.  Above 
all,  in  this  connection,  we  must  give  due  weight  to  the  special 
problem  of  racial  and  national  mingUngs.  Using  the  popular 
catchword,  we  have  to  ask  ourselves  whether  such  a  thing  as 
a  "  pure  race  "  really  exists,  or  whether  all  races  and  nation- 
ahties  are  not  in  truth  of  mixed  blood.  As  far  as  Russia  is 
concerned,  the  doubt  is  of  extreme  significance,  for  during  the 
Kievic  period  we  know  that  as  a  historic  fact  a  continuous 
mingUng  of  races  and  peoples  was  in  progress.  In  my  bio; 
graphical  note  on  K.  Aksakov,  the  reference  to  his  Turkish 
grandmother  was  dehberate.  We  often  hear  of  the  African 
ancestors  of  Pu2kin,  of  the  Tatar  ancestors  of  Ivan  Turgenev. 
Does  the  essence  of  the  Russian  character  persist  despite  such 
racial  minghngs ;  to  what  extent  does  it  persist ;  above  all 
if  it  persists,  how  is  its  persistence  secured  ? 

What  are  we  to  say  about  denationalisation  ?  When  a 
nation  abandons  its  language  to  adopt  another,  or  when  an 
individual  or  a  number  of  individuals  belonging  to  any  nation 
experience  such  a  change,  what  modification  occurs  in  the 
national  essence  ?  Sevyrev,  to  whom  we  shall  have  to  refer 
again  shortly,  said  of  the  Russians  of  his  day  that  they  thought 
as  Germans,  and  expressed  themselves  as  Frenchmen.  Were 
these  still  genuine  Russians  ? 

Such  critical  enquiries  involve  numerous  and  thorny 
problems,  and  they  are  problems  to  which  as  yet  scant 
scientific  attention  has  been  paid. 

Subjectively  we  have  to  think  of  the  sentiment  of  nationality, 
of  the  fact  that  men  love  their  nation,  their  nationality,  their 
folk,  more  than  they  love  foreigners. 

We  love  also  our  country  (love  of  fatherland,  patriotism), 
and  in  the  concrete  we  love  the  particular  place  where  we  were 


born  or  grew  up.  This  love,  this  sentiment,  may  be  intensi- 
fied to  the  point  of  disease,  manifesting  itself  as  the  malady  of 
home-sickness. 

The  object  of  the  sentiment  of  nationality  (country,  nation, 
folk)  is  one  extremely  rich  in  content,  and  every  man  who 
contemplates  the  idea  of  nationality  and  concerns  himself 
about  the  sentiment  of  nationaUty  will  tend  after  his  own 
kind  to  concentrate  his  attention  upon  one  or  more  special 
elements  of  that  content.  The  idea  and  the  sentiment  are 
determined  by  men's  social,  economic,  and  cultural  level. 
The  aristocrat,  the  bureaucrat,  the  soldier,  the  man  of  culture, 
the  peasant,  the  townsman,  the  manual  worker,  the  proletarian 
— each  of  these  will  have  his  own  idea  of  nation  or  folk,  and 
the  sentiments  of  each  will  be  peculiarly  tinged. 

The  sentiment  of  nationality  may  be  blind,  instinctive,  and 
elemental.  As  with  love  in  general,  so  with  love  of  folk  and 
home,  the  question  arises  in  each  case  how  far  the  sentiment 
is  conscious,  dehberately  motived,  based  upon  clear  ideas  and 
judgments. 

Nor  must  we  forget  that  variations  in  the  sentiment  are 
quaUtative  as  well  as  quantitative.  Besides  being  more  or  less 
intense,  it  may  be  different ;  it  may  be  noble  and  elevated,  or 
it  may  be  comparatively  crude. 

It  is  equally  obvious  that  the  idea  of  the  nation,  and 
therewith  the  national  sentiment,  undergoes  modification  and 
development.  At  different  times,  in  divers  epochs,  the  love  of 
home  and  the  love  of  folk  vary.  Without  going  too  far  back 
in  history,  it  will  suffice  to  point  out  that  the  love  for  one's 
folk  among  the  eighteenth-century  rationaHsts  must  have  been 
different  in  character  from  that  which  prevailed  among  the 
nineteenth-century  romanticists,  or  from  that  which  prevailed 
at  a  later  date  among  the  naturalists  and  realists. 

Of  great  importance  to  the  determination  of  the  sentiment 
and  of  the  idea  of  nationality  is  the  state  of  thought  and  feeUng 
towards  other  nations,  towards  foreigners  in  general,  and  more 
particularly  towards  neighbour  nations.  We  have  to  ask  to 
what  extent  strangers  are  known,  for  in  the  foreign  nation  the 
same  wealth  of  qualities  has  to  be  considered  as  in  our  own ; 
the  knowledge  of  foreigners  and  the  quaUty  of  feeling  towards 
foreigners  are  just  as  variable  and  manifold  as  the  knowledge  of 
one's  own  folk  and  the  feelings  associated  with  that  knowledge. 

A  great  many  people  really  care  very  little  for  their  own 
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compatriots,  but  they  hate  anything  foreign.  Yet  it  is  possible 
to  learn  to  love  a  foreign  language,  foreign  ways,  ideas,  and 
modes  of  feeling  ;  it  is  even  possible  to  come  to  prefer  the 
foreign  to  the  native,  and  this  happens  often  enough  in  every 
department  of  life. 

To  a  certain  extent  it  may  be  said  that  our  own  national 
essence  is  first  made  clear  to  us  by  comparison  with  the  foreign 
essence.  For  this  reason  the  sentiment  of  nationaUty  in  a 
multilingual  state  is  more  self-conscious  and  more  critical 
than  in  a  state  where  "  state  "  coincides  with  "  nation."  This 
is  especially  true  of  Russia,  of  Austria-Hungary,  and  of  the 
Balkan  lands.  The  force  of  contrast  is  yet  more  powerful  when 
multiformity  of  language  is  associated  with  the  dominance, 
partial  or  complete,  of  a  single  language  and  a  single  folk. 
Once  more  we  think  of  Russia,  of  Austria  and  Hungary,  of  the 
Balkans,  and  to  some  extent  also  of  Germany.  The  dominance 
may  be  political,  economic,  linguistic,  cultural,  or  ecclesiastico- 
religious.  It  may  be  such  a  predominance  as  was  exercised  by 
the  French  in  eighteenth-century  Russia  and  also  in  eighteenth- 
century  Germany  ;  it  may  be  the  predominance  of  Russian  as 
an  official  language  ;    and  so  on. 

The  course  of  historical  evolution  displays  to  us  a  con- 
tinuous severance  and  differentiation  of  individual  nations, 
whilst  simultaneously  interactions  occur  in  the  political, 
economic,  and  cultural  fields.  There  have  been  multiUngual 
states,  and  at  times  these  have  been  organised  to  form  world- 
wide realms  (Alexander,  the  Roman  empire,  the  Prankish 
realm,  the  medieval  emperordom,  the  Napoleonic  empire, 
modern  imperialism)  ;  there  exist  also  worid-wide  churches, 
world-wide  economic  unions,  etc.  The  organisation  of  great 
areas  of  the  world,  of  entire  continents,  and  ultimately  of 
humanity  as  a  whole,  makes  continuous  progress. 

Between  the  incessant  struggles  and  suitable  combinations 
of  the  petty  stocks  and  tribes  in  a  primitive  stage,  on  the  one 
hand,  and  the  struggles  and  alliances  of  the  great  states  and 
nations  of  modern  times  on  the  other,  we  can  discern  numerous 
transitional  forms  of  this  simultaneous  differentiation  and 
assimilation.  Nearly  every  one  of  us  to-day  is  member  and 
instrument  of  some  superstate,  superchurch,  or  other  world- 
wide organisation. 

The  modern  sentiment  of  nationality  and  the  modern  idea 
of  nationaHty  originated  in  the  west  with  the  reformation  and 


the  renaissance.  At  this  epoch  men  became  more  conscious 
of  their  nationaHty,  more  aware  of  pecuharities  of  language 
and  other  specifically  national  characteristics ;  they  came 
to  realise  nationaHty  as  an  entity  side  by  side  with  the  organisa- 
tion of  state  and  of  church.  The  medieval  theocracy  was  based 
upon  religion  and  determined  by  religion.  The  reformation 
as  a  folk-movement  led  to  the  replacement  of  Latin  by  the  folk- 
speech  for  religious  uses  ;  the  vernacular  likewise  became  the 
tongue  of  literature  and  the  tongue  of  culture  ;  the  whole 
development  was  one  leading  towards  the  individuaHsation 
of  the  separate  nations.  To  Herder,  therefore,  nationality 
seemed  "  natural  "  in  contrast  with  the  "  artificial  "  state  ; 
similarly  the  church  could  be  regarded  as  "  artificial." 

In  the  eighteenth  century,  literature,  language,  reHgion, 
all  the  vital  activities,  came  to  be  considered  manifestations 
of  national  character.  People  spoke  of  the  national  spirit  or 
folk-spirit,  thinking  of  it  as  analogous  to  the  individual  spirit. 
The  folk  or  nation  was  conceived  as  an  individual,  as  a  person, 
as  an  organism.  Such  was  Herder's  view,  and  such  at  a  later 
date  were  the  views  held  by  the  advocates  of  the  historical 
school  of  law  and  by  the  romanticists. 

Yet  during  this  same  century,  cosmopolitanism  appeared  as 
a  characteristic  trend  in  almost  every  nation,  whether  large 
or  smaU.  It  was  especiaUy  easy  for  the  French  to  become 
cosmopolitans  since  their  language  and  literature  were  uni- 
versally known.  The  Germans,  the  English,  and  the  ItaHans, 
were  inspired  by  cosmopolitan  sentiments  and  used  cosmo- 
poHtan  phraseology.  Above  aU  was  this  true  of  the  Russians, 
who  adopted  the  French  language  and  French  civilisation. 
The  humanitarian  ideal  became  universaUy  diffused,  being 
intensively  and  extensively  conceived  as  the  organisation  of 
humanity  and  as  a  general  process  of  humanisation,  above 
all  in  the  sphere  of  sentiment. 

The  period  of  reaction  against  the  revolution  and  against 
Napoleon,  the  restoration  period,  was  characterised  every- 
where by  a  strengthening  of  nationalism.  Simultaneously, 
however,  humanitarian  ideals  became  more  powerful.  This 
may  be  discerned  in  the  foundation  of  the  sociaHst  international, 
and  in  the  continuous  growth  of  international  organisations 
and  the  increasing  frequency  of  international  congresses. 
These  developments  were  nowise  inferior  in  significance  to  the 
councils  held  by  the  theocracy. 
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The  increase  in  bilinguality  and  multilinguality,  attempts 
at  the  construction  of  an  artificial  language,  the  organisation 
of  the  literature  of  translation,  interest  in  the  affairs  of  the 
entire  world  (an  interest  gratified  by  the  daily  press)— all 
these  things  afford  proof  of  the  increasing  unification  of  the 
differentiated  and  still  differentiating  nations. 

The  discovery  and  utilisation  of  the  steam  engine  and  its 
application  to  facilitate  communication,  served  during  the 
nineteenth  century,  not  merely  to  promote  freedom  of  move- 
ment within  individual  countries  (after  the  peasantry  previously 
chained  to  the  soil  had  everywhere  been  freed),  but  they 
rendered  it  possible  to  effect  national  migrations  which  in  respect 
of  their  extent  and  the  importance  of  their  consequences  were 
nowise  inferior  to  the  so-called  national  migrations  which 
marked  the  closing  days  of  the  Roman  empire.  This  matter 
is  of  importance,  not  in  relation  to  America  alone,  but  equally 
so  in  relation  to  Russia  and  to  the  colonisation  of  her  home 
territories  and  of  Siberia. 

The  eighteenth  century,  as  the  century  of  the  enlightenment 
and  of  humanitarianism,  solemnly  proclaimed  the  rights  of 
man,  and  in  the  ensuing  epoch  an  advance  was  made  towards 
the  codification  of  the  language  and  nationahty.  Beyond 
question  this  development  was  associated  with  increasing 
democratisation.  In  multihngual  states  the  idea  of  nationahty 
took  a  democratic  form  in  contrast  with  the  unifying  and 
denationalising  centralist  tendencies  of  aristocratic  and  theo- 
cratic absolutism. 

State  and  nation  have  never  as  yet  been  coterminous  ideas. 
No  national  state  has  hitherto  existed  in  Europe.  I  mean  that 
if  we  except  such  political  curios  as  Liechtenstein  there  is  no 
instance  in  which  all  the  members  of  a  state  belong  to  a  single 
nation.  Even  little  Montenegro  is  multihngual.  Italy  and 
Serbia  respectively  contain  people  who  are  not  Italians  and 
Serbs.  Still,  the  idea  of  nationahty  becomes  more  and  more 
vigorously  state-constructive. 

As  a  rule  the  extant  multilingual  states  of  Europe  consist 
to  a  preponderant  extent  of  a  single  stock.  In  Russia,  however, 
the  percentage  of  nonrussians  is  very  large,  and  some  of  the 
nonrussian  peoples  of  Russia  are  highly  civihsed,  standing  in 
respect  of  culture  upon  a  loftier  plane  than  the  Russians  proper. 
In  Hungary  the  Magyars,  though  in  a  minority,  are  politically 
dominant.    Switzerland  has  its  own   pecuHar  characteristics 


it 

as  a  multihngual  state.  It  is  obvious  that  the  relationship 
between  state  and  nationality  and  the  bearing  of  extant  political 
methods  upon  the  principle  of  nationahty  require  closer  exami- 
nation. Special  problems  are  constituted  by  the  nationality 
of  the  dynasties  and  of  the  aristocracies.  In  Poland  and  in 
Russia,  for  instance,  we  find  social  and  economic  differences 
between  peoples  of  one  and  the  same  state. 

Knowledge  of  nationality  becomes  more  and  more  definitely 
organised  in  specific  disciphnes,  and  above  all  in  anthropology 
and  ethnography.  The  domain  of  what  is  termed  folk- 
psychology  is  somewhat  vague  but  this  department  belongs 
to  the  sphere  of  sociological  research.  History  and  linguistic 
science  have,  of  course,  important  bearings  upon  the  philosophy 
of  race  and  nationahty. 

After  Herder's  prehminary  essays  in  this  field,  the  further 
development  of  the  philosophy  of  nationality  was  first  under- 
taken by  Fichte.  It  was  quite  in  accordance  with  the  spirit 
of  his  age  that  he  should  incline  to  ignore  the  political  state 
whilst  attaching  much  importance  to  the  nation,  and  that  he 
should  advocate  a  national  system  of  education  for  the  Germans. 
Contemporary  with  Fichte  and  subsequent  to  him  came  the 
romanticist  philosophers  of  nationality,  and  above  all  certain 
representatives  of  the  historical  school  of  law  ;  but  in  this 
connection  we  must  think  also  of  Hegel,  of  Schopenhauer  and 
his  pupil  Hartmann,  of  Lagarde,  Richard  Wagner,  and  Gobineau, 
and  in  quite  recent  times  of  Houston  Chamberlain,  and  others. 

When  the  philosophy  of  nationality  has  been  more  precisely 
formulated  it  will  doubtless  become  possible  to  speak  of  a  science 
of  nationality  analogous  to  the  science  of  religion  or  to  the 
science  of  language. 

.When  we  thus  endeavour  to  attain  to  clear  ideas  concerning 
the  functions  of  a  scientific  philosophy  of  nationahty,  it  becomes 
plain  that  the  Slavophils  were  unequal  to  the  task.  By  this  I 
do  not  mean  to  imply  that  the  German  philosophers,  the  teachers 
of  the  Slavophils,  did  not  effect  a  good  deal  in  the  new  field  of 
research.  But  the  earlier  German  writers  were  comparatively 
sterile,  and  especially  striking  to  the  critical  observer  is  the 
naive  way  in  which  Hegel  makes  use  of  the  "  national  spirit  " 
as  a  historical  and  social  category  without  troubling  to  subject 
the  concept  to  precise  analysis.  In  general  terms  we  may 
say  that  it  is  the  great  fault  of  Hegel  that  he  fails  to  subject 
to  critical  analysis  the  most  important  of  his  historical  and 
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social  ideas.  Hence  the  defects  in  all  that  he  has  to  say  con- 
cerning the  relationships  between  state  and  nation,  between 
nation  and  church,  and  so  on.  In  Hegel's  writings  (and  it  is 
equally  true  of  the  writings  of  SchelUng  and  of  those  of  their 
predecessors),  the  philosophy  of  history  is  still  uncritical. 

The  same  defect  is  characteristic  of  the  Slavophil  philosophy 
J  of  history.  All  the  Slavophil  writers  employ  the  words  state. 
nation,  folk,  society,  church,  and  humanity,  as  if  they  were 
dealing  with  terms  to  which  clearly  defined  notions  were 
attached,  whereas  in  truth,  though  the  concepts  in  question 
are  in  general  use,  their  interpretation  is  anything  but  clear 
and  unambiguous. 

§  59A. 

HOMJAKOV  was  more  nationalist  than  Kir^evskii.     In  the 
year  1847  he  accepted  the  interpretation  of  the  name 
Slavophil  in  a  nationaHst  sense,  admitting  that  he  loved  the 
Slavs.     To  the  Russians  the  other  Slavs  were  the  "  most  im- 
mediate   neighbours,"    and   this    was   especially   true    of   the 
Orthodox  southern  Slavs.     The  domestic  hfe  and  the  simple 
habits  of  the  Slavs  gave  him  a  homelike  feehng,  and  he  often 
V    boasted  of  the  Slavs  that  their  manners  and  customs  had  come 
down  unchanged  out  of  the  primeval  age.     Homjakov  classified 
nations  as  agriculturists  and  conquerors  respectively,  thinking 
here  rather  of  natural  qualities  than  of  economic  institutions. 
.^  T'he  Slavs,  he  said,  had  ever  been  and  still  were  agriculturists 
'  by  taste  and  were  consequently  peaceful,  whereas  the  Teutons 
and  the  Romans  were  conquerors.     It  was  their  inborn  love 
of  peace  which  had  enabled  the  Slavs- to  make  true  Christianity 
so  speedily  their  own.   and   to   preserve  for  themselves  this 
Christianity  of  love  and  humihty,  whereas  western  Christianity, 
after  the  schism  at  any  rate,  became  a  religion  of  conquest 
and  subjugation. 

Homjakov  visited  the  Slav  countries  ;  in  Prague  he  made 
the  acquaintance  of  Hanka  ;  and  at  first  hand  he  studied  the 
Poles,  the  Bulgars,  and  the  Serbs.  But  his  views  contained 
numerous  hazy  and  uncritical  elemeAts.  In  his  nationaHst 
enthusiasm  he  adopted  the  national  dress  without  troubhng 
himself  about  the  question  whether  this  costume  was  not 
more  or  less  Tatar  in  origin.  In  general  terms  it  may  be  said 
that  Homjakov  and  his  colleagues  were  little  concerned  about 


the  critical  question  whether  Slav  manners  and  customs  were, 
after  all,  as  primitive  as  the  Slavophils  were  in  the  habit  of 
assuming.  In  any  case,  what  does  the  acceptance  of  this 
aristocratic  genealogical  tree  prove  as  to  the  excellency  of 
Slav  customs  ?  The  national  character  may  evolve,  may 
change,  may  improve  or  deteriorate  ;  but  the  Slavophils  were 
impervious  to  such  considerations, 

A  further  question  arises  how  far  the  individual  Slavic 
peoples  are  essentially  identical  in  character  and  in  other 
respects,  for  it  must  not  be  taken  as  a  matter  of  course  that  the 
Slavs  are  as  homogeneous  as  Homjakov  assumes.  The  assump- 
tion requires  critical  examination.  In  point  of  civilisation 
the  existence  of  marked  differences  is  indisputable.  Homjakov 
himself  separates  the  Poles  from  the  other  Slavs.  The  Poles, 
having  adopted  CathoUcism  and  other  institutions  from  the 
conquering  nations  of  the  west,  took  the  side  of  the  Germans 

against  the  Slavs. 

Homjakov  does  not  discuss  the  question  of  Czech  and  Croat 
Catholicism.  Kireevskii  approved  the  Czechs  and  Hussitism 
in  that  he  considered  them  to  have  preserved  reminiscences 
of  Orthodoxy.  To  the  Moravian  brethren  he  even  ascribed  the 
Orthodox  doctrine  of  the  trinity. 

More  precise  acquaintanceship  with  ecclesiastical  history 
could  not  fail  to  destroy  this  illusion,  although  the  later  Slavo- 
phils endeavoured  to  associate  the  Czech  reformation  far  more 
directly  with  the  eastern  church.  They  had  little  success  here, 
although  the  Slav  apostles  Cyril  and  Methodius  had  diffused 
Byzantine  doctrines  throughout  Moravia. 

Homjakov  when  he  speaks  of  Slavs  thinks  chiefly  of  Orthodox 
Slavs,  holding  that  the  Slavs  (including  the  Russians)  possessed 
the  qualities  rendering  possible  their  conversion  to  Christianity 
and  the  maintenance  of  true  Christianity.  It  is  difficult 
to  understand  how  Kireevskii,  Homjakov,  and  their  successors 
could  fail  to  take  into  account  that  in  addition  to  the  Slavs, 
the  Byzantines  and  other  eastern  peoples  adopted  Ortho- 
dox Christianity.  Are  the"  Greeks  (Byzantines)  more  akin  in 
essence  to  the  Slavs  than  the  Romans,  the  Latin  peoples,  or 
the  Germans  ?  Do  the  Armenians  resemble  the  Russians  (Slavs) 
more  closely  in  character  than  the  Germans  or,  say,  the 
Abyssinians,  a  people  concerning  whose  Christianity  Caadaev 
had  more  accurate  ideas  than  have  the  latest  founders  of 
the  Abyssinio-Russian  religious  community  ? 
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Doubtless  in  ecclesiastical  and  religious  matters  the  various 
Orthodox  nations  are  closely  associated.  Community  of  custom 
has  in  many  respects  been  diffused  owing  to  ecclesiastical 
community,  just  as  we  find  that  among  the  peoples  of  the 
west  their  ecclesiastical  community  is  responsible  for  many 
similarities.  But  the  Slavophils  would  have  done  well  to 
analyse  these  differences  and  resemblances  with  more  precision, 
for  they  would  thus  have  secured  clearer  and  more  definite 
ideas  concerning  both  east  and  west. 

It  may  be  briefly  pointed  out  that  there  is  no  historical  or 
sociological  warrant  for  Homjakov's  contrast  between  agri- 
culturists and  conquerors.  The  history  of  all  the  Slavs,  and 
above  all  the  history  of  the  Russians,  affords  striking  proof 
that  the  idyll  of  the  "  doveUke  nature  "  of  the  ancient  and 
of  the  modern  Slavs  must  be  completely  discredited.  It  was 
time  in  Homjakov's  day  for  this  idyll  to  be  decently  buried. 

I  cannot  but  call  to  mind  Hegel's  characterisation  of  the 
Germans  and  their  national  talent  for  the  reformation,  which 
to  Hegel  seemed  to  embody  true  Christianity  just  as  to  the 
Slavophils  Orthodoxy  seemed  to  embody  it.  Hegel  declared 
that  the  other  nations  were  aiming  at  secular  dominion,  at 
conquests,  and  at  discoveries.  Luther,  the  simple  German 
monk,  sought  and  found  perfection  in  the  realm  of  the  spirit. 
In  Hegel's  view  pure  Christianity  as  a  folk-religion  made  its 
first  appearance  among  the  Teutons.  The  Greeks  and  the 
Romans  could  neither  adopt  nor  reahse  the  pure  teaching  of 
Christ ;  the  Teutons  were  the  first  to  be  capable  of  true  Christian 
piety,  and  in  them  (in  Hegel's  view)  was  first  manifest  the  most 
beautiful  and  the  most  heartfelt  devotion.  Medieval  Catholi- 
cism was  of  value  only  in  so  far  as- it  was  established  by  the 
mingled  Romance  and  Teutonic  people,  but  solely  through 
the  reformation  did  the  German  essence  and  pure  Christianity 
first  attain  full  development. 

In  medieval  Cathohcism  and  among  the  Latins  its  founders, 
Hegel  discovered  a*  cleavage  such  as  the  Slavophils  discovered 
between  CathoMcs  and  Protestants,  but  in  Hegel's  view  this 
was  due  to  the  minghng  of  Romance  and  Teutonic  national 
elements. 

Hegel,  I  may  add,  likewise  considers  that  the  Slavs  were 
primarily  agriculturists,  but  his  deduction  is  that  among  the 
Slavs,  therefore,  the  institution  of  slavery  was  retained  by  the 
landowning  aristocracy.     Hegel,  just  like  Caadaev,  attributes 


to  the  forces  of  nature  a  great  influence  upon  the  destiny  of 
the  Slavs,  considering  that  they  have  but  little  spontaneity 
and  subjective  activity. 

Hegel  was  germanophil  precisely  as  Homjakov  and  Kireevskii 
were  Slavophil,  and  the  German's  views  require  to  be  criticised 
just  as  severely  as  those  of  the  Russians.  It  is  really  amusing 
to  read  the  Slavophil  condemnation  of  German  philosophy  and 
German  rationalism,  and  then  to  note  how  these  Moscow 
writers  utilise  Berlinese  rationalism  and  at  times  turn  it  topsy 
turvy.  I  could  give  additional  instances,  but  will  content 
myself  with  a  significant  parallel.  Hegel  finds  in  the  Catholic 
middle  ages,  as  a  peculiar  contradiction,  that  the  Germans 
(Germans  or  Teutons,  for  he  uses  the  terms  interchangeably, 
just  as  the  Slavophils  wrote  promiscuously  of  Slavs  and  Russians), 
despite  their  beautiful  and  heartfelt  piety,  were  uncultured 
and  superstitious  barbarians.  In  the  same  way,  to  Homjakov, 
the  Old  Russians  were  barbarians,  but  they  preserved  true 
Christianity  and  exhibited  the  most  beautiful  and  heartfelt 
piety.  Hegel  refers  barbarism  to  the  spheres  of  intelligence 
and  will,  whilst  piety  springs  from  the  heart.  The  thought  of 
Homjakov  and  Kireevskii  was  essentially  similar,  except  that 
in  their  view  imitativeness,  the  state,  and  the  geographical 
situation,  were  to  a  certain  extent  responsible  for  the  barbarism 
of  the  Old  Russians. 

§  60. 

WE  have  dealt  with  the  two  founders  of  slavophilism,  but 
it  is  necessary  to  refer  in  addition  to  a  few  other  writers 
if  we  are  to  become  thoroughly  acquainted  with  slavophiHsm 
as  a  school. 

The  place  of  next  importance  is  occupied  by  Jurii  F.  Samarin 
(1819-1876).  In  philosophy  he  was  a  follower  of  Homjakov. 
In  his  essay  (1844)  concerning  Stefan  Javorskii  and  Theophan 
Prokopovid  he  endeavoured  to  show  apropos  of  these  two 
contemporaries  of  Peter  (vide  supra,  §  9)  the  one-sidedness  and 
the  defects  of  CathoUc  unity  and  of  the  Protestant  principle 
of  individual  freedom.  It  is  important  to  note  that  Samarin 
was  more  strongly  opposed  to  Catholicism  than  to  Protestantism. 
He  held  with  Homjakov  that  Protestantism  was  merely  the 
negation  of  Catholicism,  and  that  Cathohcism  therefore,  being 
the  positive  enemy,  must  be  more  positively  resisted.    Samarin 
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made  an  exhaustive  study  of  Catholic  dogmatics,  being  especially 
concerned  with  the  work  of  Mohler,  and  he  borrowed  hkewise 
from  Baader.  Baader  interested  him  as  defender  of  Catholicism 
against  the  papacy,  and,  as  a  CathoUc,  one  who  (to  quote  his 
own  expression)  preferred  the  aristocratic  organisation  of  the 
Orthodox  church  to  the  despotism  of  the  CathoUc  and  to  the 
democracy  of  the  Protestant  church.  In  the  epistemological 
field  also,  Baader  exercised  an  influence  on  Samarin,  and  per- 
haps on  Homjakov  and  KirSevskii  as  well.* 

After  the  writing  of  his  essay  Samarin  traversed  a  crisis. 
He  desired  with  the  aid  of  Hegel  to  prove  the  correctness  of 
the  Orthodox  position,  thus  doing  the  very  thing  which  he  had 
previously  condemned.  Samarin's  earUer  view  had  been  that 
belief  neither  can  nor  should  be  rationally  demonstrated,  and 
to  this  view  he  returned  after  the  crisis  in  question.  At  this 
period  Gagarin,  who  subsequently  became  a  Jesuit,  influenced 
him  as  well  as  Hegel.  His  hostility  to  Cathohcism  was  shown 
later  in  his  polemic  against  the  Jesuits,  and  above  all  against 
the  Russian  Jesuit  Martynov.  Samarin  energetically  attacked 
the  ethical  system  of  Jesuitism  (Busenbaum*s  moral  teaching). 

»  The  dependence  of  the  Slavophils  upon  German  philosophy  thus  becomes 
plainer  than  ever.  Baader  had  intimate  relationships  with  Russia  for  a  lengthy 
period.  In  a  memorial  composed  in  the  year  1814  he  elaborated  for  Tsar  Alex- 
ander I,  for  the  emperor  of  Austria,  and  for  the  king  of  Prussia,  the  fundamental 
lines  of  the  holy  alliance,  and  probably  contributed  to  the  establishment  of  that 
alliance.  This  memorial,  entitled,  Concerning  the  Need  Resulting  from  the 
French  Revolution  to  Establish  a  New  and  more  Intimate  Connection  between 
Religion  and  Politics,  was  dedicated  to  Prince  Golicyn,  friend  of  Alexander  I, 
and  at  that  time  minister  for  spiritual  afiairs.  From  1818  onwards  Baader 
sent  the  prince  regular  reports,  receiving  for  a  long  period  a  considerable  salary 
on  this  account  (140  roubles  a  month).  In  18 15  Alexander  I  commissioned 
Baader  to  write  a  religious  work  for  the  Russian  clergy.  Baader  wished  to  found 
in  St.  Petersburg  an  archaeological  academy  which  was  to  favour  an  intimate 
association  between  religion,  science,  and  art,  and  was  in  addition  to  promote 
the  reconciliation  of  the. three  churches.  In  1822  he  set  out  for  Russia,  but 
had  to  turn  back  just  before  he  reached  Riga,  for  Baron  Yxkull,  his  enthusiastic 
patron  and  travelling  companion,  had  visited  Benjamin  Constant  and  had 
consequently  fallen  into  disfavour.  This  incautious  proceeding  cost  Baader 
his  Russian  salary.  Another  of  Baader's  works  was,  Eastern  and  Western 
Catholicism  considered  Rather  in  Respect  of  its  chief  Internal  Relationships 
than  in  Respect  of  its  Outward  Relationships,  18 18,  One  chapter  of  this  work 
consists  of  a  letter  written  in  French  by  Sevyrev  to  Baader  under  date  February 
22,  1810.  The  essay,  Concerning  the  Practicability  or  ImpracticabiUty  of 
Emancipating  Cathohcism  from  the  Roman  Dictatorship  in  the  Matter  of  the 
Science  of  Religion,  1839,  is  dedicated  to  the  author  Elim  MeScerskii.  The 
essays,  Sur  I'Eucharistie  and  Sur  la  Notion  du  Temps  may  be  parts  of  the  work 
intended  for  the  Russian  clergy.  (I  have  been  able  to  find  nothing  noteworthy 
about  Baader  in  Russian  literature.) 


Samarin's  anticatholicism  acquired  a  political  trend  through 
the  PoUsh  rising  of  1863,  Catholicism  taking  a  concrete  form 
for  the  Russians  in  Polish  nationalist  propaganda  and  in 
Jesuitism.  Samarin  considered  that  the  Poles  presented  a 
living  verification  of  the  Slavophil  philosophy  of  reUgion  and 
philosophy  of  history.  Upon  the  basis  of  Cathohcism,  the 
Poles  had  become  untrue  to  their  country  and  to  themselves, 
and  had  therefore  entered  the  path  of  destruction.  The  Polish 
question  was  insoluble  without  a  rebirth  of  the  Poles.  Samarin 
referred  to  the  Czechs,  saying  that  a  nation  with  such  memories 
as  those  of  the  Hussite  movement  could  never  die  out.  During 
the  revolt  of  1863  Samarin  was  willing  to  concede  hnguistic 
and  administrative  autonomy  to  the  Poles,  and  he  declared 
that  the  complete  surrender  of  the  kingdom  of  Poland  was 
not  "  per  se  "  impossible,  and  would  not  absolutely  conflict 
with  Russian  interests. 

Samarin  was  hkewise  alive  to  the  poHtical  importance  of 
the  Baltic  provinces.  Warmly,  too  warmly,  did  he  commend 
to  the  Russians  the  Esthonian  and  Lettish  rural  population 
as  natural  allies  against  the  dominant  German  aristocracy. 

Despite  his  ardent  Slavophil  convictions,  Samarin  remained 
an  advocate  of  western  culture,  and  he  was  on  terms  of  intimate 
friendship  with  Ravelin  the  westerniser.  He  worked  con- 
scientiously in  favour  of  the  liberation  of  the  peasantry,  and 
after  the  liberation  he  continued  to  labour  in  the  same  spirit. 
Like  K.  Aksakov  he  esteemed  the  mir  constitution  of  the 
communes  very  highly,  regarding  it  as  a  primitive  Russian 
institution. 

§  61. 

THE  younger  Aksakov  (1823-1886)  likewise  belonged  to  the 
earlier  generation  of  Slavophils. 
At  first  Ivan  Aksakov  was  extremely  critical  towards 
historically  extant  Russia.  We  have  undeniable  proof  of  this 
in  his  letters  to  his  friend  Herzen  (down  to  the  year  1861). 
Subsequently  he  took  more  conservative  views,  but  continued 
to  make  a  difference  between  official  Russia  and  the  Russia 
which,  as  he  contended,  developed  out  of  healthy  popular 
energies.  Not  until  188 1  did  he  draw  closer  to  the  reaction, 
but  even  then  this  reactionary  trend  was  not  persistent.  His 
was  a  thoroughly  virile  character,  as  we  see  from  his  frank 
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answers  to  the  third  section.  He  was  examined  before  this 
department  for  the  letters  he  had  written  to  his  father  during 
the  arrest  of  his  friend  Samarin. 

To  Aksakov,  as  to  so  many  in  Europe  as  well  as  in  Russia, 
the  year  1848  brought  proof  that  European  civiUsation  was 
decadent,  and  he  considered  that  the  day  of  nonrevolutionary 
Russia  had  now  arrived.  All  that  he  desired  was  that  Russia 
should  maintain  her  spiritual  independence  and  should  not 
become  involved  in  western  affairs.  But  Russia,  Orthodox 
Russia,  once  more  moved  her  armies  westward  to  stamp  out 
the  revolution  in  Hungary  and  to  support  Austria,  a  land  for 
which  the  nationalist  Slavophils  had  no  liking.  In  the  year 
1850  we  read  :  "  Russia  will  soon  separate  into  two  halves ; 
Orthodoxy  will  take  the  side  of  the  state,  the  government, 
the  infidel  nobility,  and  those  of  the  clergy  whose  faith  is  luke- 
warm, whilst  all  others  will  turn  towards  the  raskol."  In 
1856  he  wrote  :  **  For  God's  sake  be  careful  in  the  use  of  the 
words  nationality  and  Orthodoxy  "  ;  and  he  declared  that  it 
was  impossible  to  have  any  sympathy  "  with  prepetrine  Russia, 
with  official  Orthodoxy,  or  with  the  monks."  Aksakov  delighted 
in  frequent  visits  to  Europe. 

Ivan  Aksakov  was  the  journalist  of  slavophilism.  More 
especially  after  the  death  of  Kir^evskii  and  Homjakov  did  he 
maintain  the  Slavophil  tradition  in  his  periodicals,  formulating 
the  doctrine  in  relation  to  the  questions  of  the  day. 

He  held  firmly  to  the  teaching  of  Homjakov,  regarding  ideal 
Orthodoxy  as  the  guardian  of  nationality,  but  in  practice  he 
did  not  invariably  succeed  in  distinguishing  this  Orthodoxy 
from  the  state  church. 

Homjakov's  religious  outlook,  logically  adopted,  could  not 
fail  to  induce  a  repulsion  from  the  errors  of  the  state  church 
and  from  ecclesiastical  religion,  but  the  quietism  of  the  Slavophils 
was  apt  to  induce  them  to  tolerate  the  official  church.  Aksakov 
displayed  his  own  reHgious  sentiments  as  an  official  in  his  any- 
thing but  conciUatory  attitude  towards  the  raskolniki,  and 
subsequently  in  his  approval  of  Gogol's  religious  conversion. 

Aksakov  thought  that  the  church  could  be  strengthened 
against  the  state  by  the  revival  of  the  patriarchate,  which 
had  been  aboHshed  by  Peter.  The  priesthood  was  to  be  invigor- 
ated by  the  introduction  of  district  councils  and  provincial 
councils.  He  referred  to  the  paragraphs  of  the  legal  code, 
more  than  a  thousand  in  number,  by  which  the  relations  between 


state  and  church  were  regulated,  saying  that  thes(»  proved  that 
the  church  lacked  freedom.  He  also  demanded  freedom  of 
conscience  in  the  church's  own  interest,  but  this  demand  re- 
mained purely  academic  Moreover  Aksakov  associated  Ortho- 
doxy so  inseparably  with  Russianism,  saying  that  while 
Orthodoxy  might  exist  outside  of  Russia,  Russia  could  not 
exist  without  Orthodoxy,  that  he  was  compelled  willy  nilly 
to  make  concessions  to  the  ofiicial  police  church. 

Russia  contains  a  notable  percentage  of  nonrussian  inhabi- 
tants, whose  Russification  had  long  been  part  of  the  official 
program,  but  this  Russification  was  carried  on  quite  mechani- 
cally by  the  administration  and  the  army.  In  the  eastern 
frontier  lands  there  were  differences  of  religion  as  well  as 
differences  of  nationality,  and  here  the  Slavophil  theory  sup- 
ported Orthodoxy  as  the*  national  religion  against  Catholicism 
and  Protestantism. 

Aksakov  did  not  withstand  the  temptation,  and  he  approved 
the  official  Russification  of  the  Eastern  frontier  lands. 

But  he  did  not  desire  the  Russification  of  the  Poles.  "  It 
is  impossible,"  he  wrote,  "  to  sympathise  with  the  move- 
ment of  the  Ruthenians  against  the  Austrians  in  GaUcia, 
a  region  whose  possession  is  legally  (or  rather  illegally)  profit- 
able to  the  Austrians  as  the  possession  of  the  kingdom  of 
Poland  is  profitable  to  us,  whilst  simultaneously  regarding  as 
without  justification  the  endeavours  of  the  Poles  to  free  them- 
selves from  their  dependence  towards  us."  These  words 
were  penned  a  year  after  the  revolt.  In  1863  he  had  proposed 
that  the  purely  PoUsh  areas,  those  which  had  not  belonged 
to  Russia  prior  to  the  partition,  be  granted  entire  liberty  should 
the  Polish  people  decide  by  referendum  in  favour  of  internal 
autonomy  under  Russian  suzerainty.  In  1848  Homjakov 
had  recommended  a  similar  solution  of  the  Polish  problem. 

At  the  time  of  the  rising  in  Bosnia-Herzegovina,  and  during 
the  Russo-Turkish  war,  Aksakov  once  more  subordinated 
Slavophil  ideals  to  official  poUcy.  In  the  interim,  after  the 
death  of  Pogodin,  he  had  become  chairman  of  the  Slav  Welfare 
Committee.  But  the  issue  of  the  war  and  the  upshot  of  the 
congress  of  Berlin  having  been  described  by  him  as  a  '*  colossal 
absurdity,"  he  was  banished  from  Moscow.  In  Bulgaria, 
however,  some  of  the  electors  nominated  him  as  candidate 
foT  the  Bulgarian  throne. 

The  increasing  activity  of  the  opposition  after  the  Russo- 
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Turkish  war  and  the  growth  of  revolutionary  sentiment  at  this 
epoch  impelled  Aksakov  more  and  more  towards  the  right, 
and  after  the  assassination  of  Alexander  II  he  became  fiercely 
embittered  against  Europe.  To  Aksakov  the  deed  of  March  13th 
was  a  bloody  confirmation  of  Slavophil  doctrine,  for  the  terrorist 
atrocity  was  in  his  view  an  inevitable  outcome  of  the  idea 
of  the  Roman  coercive  state  which  Peter  had  transplanted 
from  Europe  into  Russia. 

It  would  be  inaccurate  to  regard  this  declaration  of  Aksakov 
as  nothing  more  than  a  complaint  against  the  Petrine  state 
and  the  bureaucracy.  The  complete  argument  here  involved 
contains  the  fundamental  conception  of  slavophilism  and  must 
therefore  be  briefly  capitulated. 

It  is  found  in  the  speech  which  Aksakov  deHvered  on  April 
10,  188 1,  before  the  St.  Petersburg  Slavic  Society  after  a  solemn 
requiem  for  Alexander  II.  He  accused  the  intelligentsia  of 
treason  to  their  own  nationality,  describing  the  assassination 
of  the  tsar  as  a  crime  against  the  primitive  Russian  idea  and 
primitive  Russian  institutions.  By  these,  he  said,  the  tsar 
was  intimately  associated  with  the  people,  being  their  father, 
leader,  and  sole  representative.  He  condemned  nihilism,  which 
had  now  taken  the  form  of  terrorism,  censuring  it  not  merely 
as  anarchism,  for  he  included  in  a  general  condemnation  all 
the  Hberal  political  endeavours  of  the  west.  Aksakov's  formula 
ran  as  follows  :  "  Nihilism = anarchism = revolution =sociaHsm 
= constitutionalism = liberalism = westemism . ' ' 

The  Roman  state  founded  upon  force  (the  "  outer  "  truth 
of  Konstantin  Aksakov)  is  the  very  opposite  of  Christianity, 
being  not  simply  unchristian  but  positively  atheistic,  devoid 
of  spiritual  leadership  and  without  belief.  The  western  nations 
adopted  and  continued  the  Roman  state,  and  Peter  likewise 
adopted  it.  But  Christ  cannot  simply  cease  to  be  Christ ;  he 
will  carry  on  the  struggle  against  the  god  who  has  been  en- 
throned in  his  place  ;  he  will  do  this  both  inwardly  and  in 
social  life  ;  he  will  rebel  against  the  Christian  principle  which 
permeates  all  historically  extant  societies  ;  hence  the  lot  of 
every  Christian  society  which  severs  itself  from  Christ  must 
inevitably  be  rebellion  and  revolution.  A  society  which  has 
thus  made  revolution  a  principle  of  development  stumbles 
from  revolution  to  revolution,  arrives  at  anarchy,  and  ulti- 
mately achieves  complete  self-negation  and  self-slaughter. 
The  man  of  the  present  denies  God  and  erects  his  own  reason 


as  an  idol.  Not  content  with  half  measures,  with  inexorable 
logic  his  negation  proceeds  to  the  destruction  of  this  idol 
as  well ;  he  casts  away  his  soul  and  idolises  the  flesh  to 
become  slave  of  the  flesh ;  the  man  without  God  becomes 
Nebuchadnezzar,  becomes  a  beast. 

Whilst  Samarin  endeavoured  to  verify  the  Slavophil  phil- 
osophy of  history  by  applying  it  to  the  Catholic  Poles,  Aksakov 
extended  the  thesis  to  the  entire  west  and  to  the  Petrine  state, 
declaring  the  revolution  to  be  a  falling  away  from  God,  from 
Christ,  and  therefore  from  Russian  Orthodoxy,  from  true 
Christianity.  Unquestionably  in  making  this  declaration 
Aksakov  had  before  his  eyes  the  analysis  in  which  Dosto- 
evskii  deduced  the  reign  of  terror  from  atheism.  The  germs 
of  this  idea  are  indeed  to  be  found  in  the  works  of  the  early 
Slavophils,  for  Kireevskii  represented  the  cleavage  in  the  souls  of 
European  and  Russian  men  as  despairing  pessimism,  whilst 
Homjakov  deduced  negation  from  materiahsm. 

During  the  first  days  of  the  reaction  under  Alexander  III, 
Aksakov  moved  towards  the  position  of  Katkov  and  Pobfi- 
donoscev,  but  he  soon  moved  away  from  the  reactionaries 
when  he  perceived  that  the  reforms  of  1861  were  to  be  sacrificed. 

§  62. 

IVAN  AKSAKOV'S  explanation  of  the  revolution  finds 
its  practical  culmination  in  the  glorification  of  Uvarov's 
absolutism,  and  N.  Danilevskii  moved  forward  to  the  stage 
of  extoUing  Uvarov's  nationalism.  Danilevskii,  like  Dosto- 
evskii,  was  implicated  in  the  so-called  PetraSevscy  conspiracy, 
but  was  punished  merely  by  banishment  from  St.  Petersburg. 
Devoting  himself  to  the  study  of  natural  science,  he  had  the 
advantage  of  working  under  von  Baer  for  some  years.  As 
student  of  natural  science  Danilevskii  acquired  reputation  by 
the  books  he  published  in  opposition  to  Darwinism.  In 
187 1  appeared  his  work  on  Russia  and  Europe,  which  became 
the  handbook  of  slavophilism  in  its  later  phase.' 

In  this  work  Danilevskii  aims  at  demonstrating  that  his- 
torical development  exhibits  to  us  ten  types  of  civilisation 
embodied  in  as  many  national  or  racial  types  :  (i)  Egyptian  ; 
(2)  Chinese ;    (3)   Assyrio-Babylonic-Phoenician,  Chaldean,  or 

I  Russia  and  Europe  first  appeared  in  serial  form  in  1869.    Danilevskii 
was  born  in  1822  and  died  in  1883. 
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Old  Semitic  ;  (4)  Indian  ;  (5)  Iranian  ;  (6)  Hebrew  ;  (7)  Greek  ; 
(8)  Roman  ;  (9)  New  Semitic  or  Arabian  ;  (10)  Teutono-Romance 
or  European.  (No  more  than  passing  allusion  is  made  to  the 
Mexican  and  Peruvian  civilisations.) 

In  the  natural  course  of  development,  the  Slavic  type  is 
destined  to  separate  from  the  Teutono-Romance  or  European 
type,  and  it  will  elaborate  in  a  comprehensive  synthesis  the 
cultural  elements  that  have  undergone  partial  development 
at  the  hands  of  the  other  types.  The  extant  types  have  secured 
a  ripe  development  for  religion  alone  (the  Jews),  for  culture 
alone  (the  Greeks),  or  for  the  art  of  government  alone  (the 
Romans).  The  Teutono-Romance  stocks  were  successful  both 
in  the  poUtical  and  in  the  cultural  fields,  but  their  civilisation 
has  a  one-sidedly  scientific  and  industrial  character,  and  among 
them  the  state  is  based  on  coercion.  It  is  for  this  reason  that 
Europe  has  lapsed  into  anarchy.  In  reUgion  this  anarchy 
takes  the  form  of  Protestantism  ;  in  philosophy  it  takes  the 
form  of  materiaUsm  ;  and  in  the  socio-poUtical  field  it  takes 
the  form  of  the  struggle  between  pohtical  democracy  and 
economic  feudaUsm.  The  Russians  will  be  the  first  to  effect 
an  organic  union  of  the  four  chief  elements  of  civihsation 
{reUgion,  culture  in  the  narrower  sense,  pohtical  development, 
and  socio-poHtical  organisation),  and  they  will  display  their 
originaht>  by  furnishing  the  correct  solution  of  the  socio- 
economic problem. 

PoUtically  the  task  of  Russia  will  be  to  organise  a  Slav 
federation,  led  by  Russia  herself.  She  must  win  Constantinople 
as  capital  of  this  federation,  and  in  the  struggle  with  Europe 
she  will  work  out  a  solution  of  the  Slav  problem  and  therewith 
of  the  European  problem  and  the  problem  of  humanity  at  large. 
It  is  true  that  the  Slavs  are  pacific  by  nature  (Danilevskii 
is  an  opponent  of  Darwinism  !),  but  the  struggle  with  Europe 
is  nevertheless  essential  and  will  be  none  the  less  salutary. 

The  concept  of  the  types  of  civilisation  is  sufficiently 
clarified  by  Danilevskii.  His  ideas  contain  a  somewhat  mechani- 
cal association  between  the  zoological  notion  of  race  and  the 
historical  notion  of  nationaUty.  This  enables  him  to  identify 
race  with  church  and  rehgion,  and  in  the  process  he  annexes 
for  the  Sla\ic  type,  not  only  the  Orthodox  Rumanians  and 
Greeks,    but    also    the    Protestant    and    Catholic    Magyars.' 

*  The  philosopher  Solov'cv  considers  that  Danilevskii 's  types  are  taken 
from  H.  Rflckert's  Universal  History  {1837) ;  the  Russian  writer  of  a  histoiy 


Hostility  towards  Europe  and  fondness  for  Old  Russia  led 
Danilevskii  to  the  view  which  was  not  uncommon  among  the 
later  Slavophils,  that  Turkish  rule  was  better  for  the  Slavi 
than  the  rule  of  European  statei.  The  Turks,  he  considered, 
had  preserved  the  Slavs  from  contact  with  European  civihsa- 
tion and  had  not  denationahsed  them.  It  is  true  that  in  his 
synthesis  Danilevskii  proposes  to  accept  European  civihsation, 
thus  in  a  sense  continuing  the  work  of  Peter — for  clearness 
and  definiteness  are  not  conspicuous  qualities  in  this  writer,  nor 
in  the  Slavophils  in  general.  But  in  any  case  Danilevskii 
instilled  a  few  valuable  drops  of  zoology  and  of  biologically 
based  nationahsm  into  the  Slavophil  philosophy  of  reUgion 
and  philosophy  of  history.  From  biological  nationahsm  it  is 
but  a  step  to  biological  patriotism,  to  which  many  of  the  later 
Slavophils  succumbed.  On  the  theoretical  plane  Danilevskii's 
explanation  of  historical  development  was  extremely  hasty  ; 
his  judgments  concerning  the  spread  and  transmission  of 
civihsation,  concerning  the  decay  of  civilisations  and  nations, 
and  the  hke,  were  prematurely  formulated  ;  and  it  is  obvious 
that  his  valuation  of  individual  historical  forces  was  altogether 
one-sided.  The  anthropological  content  of  his  view  (definition 
of  race,  racial  classification,  racial  minghng,  the  relationship 
between  race  and  nationahty)  was  inadequate  ;  and  he  had 
very  httle  that  was  noteworthy  to  adduce  concerning  the  rela- 
tionship between  physiological  and  mental  characters.  But 
I  must  not  be  unjust,  and  it  is  necessary  to  concede  that  in 
Danilevskii's  day  European  science  had  little  that  was  more 
valuable  to  offer  upon  these  topics. 


II 


§63. 

THE  complete  understanding  of  slavophiHsm  will  be  faciU- 
tated  by  a  brief  comparison  with  the  contemporary 
development  of  the  national  idea  among  the  other  Slav  peoples, 
for  these  and  Russia  influenced  one  another  mutually. 

of  literature  deduces  them  from  Pogodin.  I  may  point  out  that  Horajakov 
in  his  sketches  of  universal  history  classified  the  human  species  according  to 
races,  states,  and  religions,  basing  his  conception  of  historical  development 
upon  these  three  principles.  I  have  not  myself  followed  up  the  precise  affilia- 
tion of  the  idea,  thinking  it  sufl&cient  to  point  out  its  lack  of  clearness. 


I. 
•1 
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In  the  first  place,  slavophilism  was  related  to  the  peculiar 
historical  manifestation  known  as  the  Slav  renaissance. 

The  eighteenth  century,  the  century  of  the  humanitarian 
movement,  of  the  enlightenment,  and  of  the  great  revolution, 
induced  a  poUtical  and  national  awakening,  not  in  the  west 
alone,  but  likewise  in  the  east  and  south-east  of  Europe.  Ideas 
of  Uberty  could  not  fail  to  exercise  a  potent  influence  among 
the  oppressed  and  dependent  peoples  under  the  absolutist 
rule  of  Austria,  Turkey,  and  Russia  ;  and  it  was  inevitable 
that  the  national  contrasts  within  these  multilingual  states 
should  strengthen  nationalist  sentiment.  At  the  opening  of 
the  nineteenth  century  the  universal  effect  of  the  Napoleonic 
wars  was  to  favour  the  growth  of  national  consciousness.  In 
the  fensuing  epoch  of  absolutist  restoration  and  reaction,  the 
liberal  and  democratic  efforts  of  the  revolutions  of  1830  and 
1848  favoured  an  extension  of  equal  rights  to  nations  and 
languages  hitherto  oppressed,  while  subsequently  the  socialist 
movement,  its  internationalism  notwithstanding,  promoted 
the  growth  of  independent  nationalist  sentiments.  Not  in 
multilingual  Austria  alone,  but  Ukewise  in  Germany,  nationally 
unified  though  politically  disintegrated,  the  growth  of  national 
consciousness  was  resisted  by  absolutist  governments,  for 
nationalist  sentiment  was  everywhere  directed  against  the 
absolute  state,  and  adopted  everywhere  a  comparatively  demo- 
cratic and  liberal  program. 

In  Austria  it  was  the  Czechs  and  the  Magyars  above  all 
who  underwent  a  national  awakening  during  the  reigns  of  Maria 
Theresa  and  Joseph  II,  and  in  the  year  1848  the  awakening 
took  a  poUtical  form.  The  other  peoples  under  Austrian 
and  Turkish  rule  likewise  experienced  national  and  poUtical 
awakening.  In  the  Balkans  one  people  after  another  secured 
freedom— Serbs,  Greeks,  Rumans,  and  finally  Bulgars.  The 
evolutionary  process  is  not  yet  completed. 

From  the  outset  the  national  renaissance  of  the  Slav  peoples 
was  guided  by  a  more  or  less  openly  declared  panslavist  pro- 
gram. The  similarity  of  the  Slav  tongues  and  of  Slav  manners 
and  custonis,  ties  of  proximity  and  of  poUtical  community 
(in  Austria  and  in  Turkey),  and  the  example  of  the  analogous 
movements  known  as  pangermanism,  panromanism,  and  pan- 
scandina\ianism,  furthered  the  progress  of  the  idea  of  Slav 
union.  In  the  lesser  Slav  states  a  consciousness  of  poUtical 
and  cultural  weakness  and    pettiness    made  union  with  the 


greater  Slav  states,  nations,  and  civiUsations  seem  desirable. 
In  the  program  for  unification  it  was  natural  that  a  peculiarly 
important -rdle  should  be  assigned  to  Russia,  in  view  of  the 
increasing  poUtical  and  cultural  prestige  of  Russia  in  the 
European  world.  Apart  from  Montenegro,  Russia  was  the  only 
independent  Slav  state  ;  five  Slav  nations  (or  six  if  the  Serbs 
of  Lusatia  be  included)  were  under  German  or  Turkish  rule, 
and  the  territories  they  inhabited  were  subdivided  into  almost 
five  times  as  many  administrative  areas. 

The  formulation  of  the  Slav  program  of  unification  was 
extremely    vague,    at    least    in    the   early    days   of    the    Slav 

renaissance. 

The  general  idea  was  of  a  nonpoUtical  mutuaUty  which  was 
to  faciUtate  the  reciprocal  study  of  the  Slav  tongues  by  a  sort 
of  cultural  exchange.  The  union  was  conceived  as  ideal  merely, 
as  confined  to  the  realm  of  the  spirit.  Many  ingenuous  persons 
went  so  far  as  to  contemplate  the  artificial  construction  of  a 

universal  Slav  tongue. 

The  political  program  of  Slav  union  was  geographically 
defined  by  extant  poUtical  frontiers.  Its  advocates  referred 
especially  to  Austro -Slavism  or  to  Illyrism.  There  was  Uttle 
thought  of  the  poUtical  union  of  aU  the  Slavs  ;  but  even  under 
absolutism  a  Jew  persons  were  bold  enough  to  think  of  a 
repubUcan  or  monarchical  federation,  and  whether  repubUcan 
or  monarchical  tke  Russians  or  else  the  Poles  or  the  Czechs 
were  to  play  the  leading  role. 

At  first,  therefore,  and  in  its  subsequent  developments, 
panslavism  was  purely  academic,  the  creation  mainly  of  learned 
Slavists  and  historians.  Owing  to  the  lack  of  cultural  and 
economic  associations  there  was  but  Uttle  practical  mutuaUty 
between  the  various  Slav  nations.  The  unifying  antagonism 
towards  the  dominant  foreign  languages  and  civilisations  was 
enormously  outweighed  by  the  positive  fact  that  the  individual 
Slav  peoples  were  in  truth  independent  nations  and  not  mere 
tribes,  as  were  the  Germans,  whose  disintegration  was  purely 
poUtical,  not  linguistic  or  cultural.  The  Slav  peoples  had 
distinct  poUtical  and  cultural  histories,  and  a  strengthening 
of  any  one  of  these  peoples  could  be  effected  solely  by  the 
deUberate  cultivation  of  its  own  language  and  its  own  civiUsa- 
tion.  Among  the  various  Slav  nations  and  sections  it  was 
necessary  that  leading  minds  should  consider  ways  and  means 
of  realising  this  more  practical  program. 
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Panslavism  notwithstanding,  the  number  of  Slav  nations 
and  tongues  was  increased  by  the  universal  nationaUst  move- 
ments which  followed  the  eighteenth  century,  and  which 
resulted  in  a  separation  between  the  written  tongues  of  the 
Hungarian  Slovaks  and  of  the  Czechs,  and  which  led  also 
to  a  nationaUst  movement  among  the  Ruthenians,  who  de- 
tached themselves  from  the  Great  Russians.  A  like  process 
of  national  and  hnguistic  differentiation  was  manifested  also 
among  the  Slovenes  who,  had  political  conditions  been  different, 
might  without  much  difficulty  have  undergone  hnguistic 
assimilation  with  the  Croats.  A  similar  differentiation  is  mani- 
fest in  the  evolution  of  the  Croats  and  the  Serbs,  but  here  one 
and  the  same  nation  has  undergone  differentiation  owing  to 
religious  and  political  dissimilarities,  and  owing  to  the  varying 
influences  of  diverse  cultural  and  geographical  conditions. 

The  nature  and  evolution  of  the  national  renaissance  of  the 
Slav  peoples  was  theoretically  formulated  in  a  number  of 
programs  wherein  the  matter  was  considered  from  the  outlook 
of  the  philosophy  of  history  and  from  that  of  the  philosophy 
of  nationaUty.  It  was  natural  that  in  drafting  these  programs 
people  should  be  influenced  by  the  historico-philosophical 
movement  that  originated  in  the  eighteenth  century  and  was 
stimulated  by  the  great  revolution.  Just  as  in, Russia  at  this 
date  a  philosophy  of  history  and  a  philosophy  of  nationahty 
came  into  existence,  so  do  we  find  that  at  the  same  epoch  there 
were  attempts  to  found  such  philosophies  among  the  other 
Slav  peoples. 

Side  by  side  with  the  growth  of  the  philosophies  of  history 
and  of  nationaUty  there  originated  a  Slavistic  movement  for 
the  historical  study  of  the  Russian  and  other  Slav  tongues 
and  civilisations;  this  movement  was  analogous  with  the 
Romance  and  Teutonist  movements,  and  was  partly  influenced 
by  the  last-named  (by  the  works  of  Grimm  and  similar  writers). 

§64. 
I 

AFTER  these  general  observations,  passing  now  to  the 
individual  programs  of  the  Slav  nations  in  the  matter 
of  the  philosophy  of  history  and  of  the  philosophy  of  nation- 
ality, we  must  begin  with  the  Czechs. 

The  Czechs  were  the  first  theorists  of  the  national  renais- 
sance of  their  own  and  of  other  Slav  peoples.    In  their  pecuUar 
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position  as  a  threatened  nationality,  from  the  outset  dependence 
upon  the  other  Slavs  was  an  important  element  in  the  idea  of 
the  national  renaissance.  Dobrovsk^  (ob.  1829).  the  great 
founder  of  the  Slavistic  movement,  had  doubts  about  the 
vital  efficiency  of  his  own  nationality,  but  he  was  the  first 
russophil  to  bring  forward  reasoned  grounds  on  behalf  of  his 
ideas  and  sympathies.  He  paid  a  visit  to  Russia  in  the  year 
1792.  In  Bohemia  he  had  several  predecessors,  most  of  whom 
wrote  in  German.  Dobrovsk^  himself,  the  most  vigorous 
reawakener  of  his  nation,  like  Dobner,  Voigt,  Pelzel,  etc., 
wrote  only  in  German  and  in  Latin.  There  were  Ukewise 
German  Slavists  (Alter  of  Vienna,  etc.),  and  there  were  German 
historians  (Anton,  etc.)  who  occupied  themselves  with  the 
history  of  the  Slav  nations.  In  Russia  at  this  epoch  historical 
interest  was  Umited  to  the  Russian  ^ast. 

To  Dobrovsk:^  the  most  notable  element  common  to  the 
Slavs  was  the  hnguistic,  but  he  considered  they  displayed  like- 
wise a  community  of  manners  and  customs,  and  he  beUeved 
that  it  was  possible  to  detect  a  Slav  national  psychology. 

Upon    the    foundation    established  by  Dobrovsk^^,   Kolldr 
developed  Herder's  historico-philosophical  and  Slavophil  ideas 
into  the  notion  of  the  literary  mutuality  of  the  Slavs.     Roller's 
studies  at  the  university  of  Jena  and  his  experiences   of   the 
German    nationalist    movement    (at     the    Wartburg     festival 
etc.)  exercised  no  small  influence  on  his  mind.     The  aggressive 
nationalism  of  the  Magyars  also  affected  him  very  powerfully 
—he  was  born  in  Hungary,  and  in  Pesth  he  became  Protestant 
preacher   to   the   Slovako-German    congregation.     The    Slavs, 
he  contended,   must   create  for  themselves   a   Slav  universal  / 
culture,  for  it  was  their  mission  to  take  over  the  historic  leader- 
ship of  the  world  from  the  decayed  Teutons  and  Latins.     In 
point  of  program  Roller's  Slav  ideal  was  quite  unpoUtical ; 
he    whoUy    accepted    Herder's    humanitarian    ideal,    and    he 
dreamed  of  a  nonpolitical  fraternity  of  the  nations  under  the 
leadership  of   Slav  civilisation.     The  study  of  Slav  tongues 
was  to  subserve  this  end,  and  the  extent  to  which  tl^ey  were 
to  be  mastered  was  graded  in  accordance  with  the  learner's 
degree  of  culture.     An  ordinary  weU-educated  man  was  to  be 
able  to  speak  the  four  main  living  languages,  Russian,  "  lUyrian,'* 
PoUsh,    and   Czecho-Slovak ;   the   more   learned   Slav   should 
know    also    the    dialects.    Little    Russian,    Croatian,    Wendic, 
and  Bulgarian ;    finaUy  the  man  of  learning,  the  Slavist  and 
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historian,  must  be  familiar  with  the  living  and  dead  languages 
and  dialects.'  In  the  spirit  of  Kollir  worked  Safaffk  with 
his  study  of  Slav  archaeology,  and  Jungmann.  Especially 
active  in  this  field  was  Hanka,  the  most  diligent  forger  of  Old 
Czech  hterary  works  and  documents  (the  Koniginhof  manu- 
script and  the  Griinberg  manuscript). 

The  Slavist  labours  of  the  Czechs  had  a  certain  practical 
result  in  the  Slav  congress  held  in  Prague  in  the  year  1848, 
as  imitation  and  rival  of  the  Frankfort  parliament. 

Roller's  successors,  and  notably  Palack^j^  and  HavUdek, 
the  political  leaders  of  1848,  effected  considerable  modifications 
in  Kolldr's  abstract  ideal.  Panslavism  as  a  vague  cosmo- 
poHtanism  was  replaced  by  a  fully  conscious  Czechism  ;  instead 
of  "great"  panslavism  there  came  into  existence  "lesser" 
panslavism,  or  Austroslavism.  Palacky  and  Havlieek  entered 
protests  against  the  Russian  universal  monarchy.  Palacky 
wrote  for  the  Czechs  the  first  philosophically  conceived  history 
wherein  the  reformation  effected  by  Huss  and  above  all  by 
the  Moravian  brethren  was  presented  as  the  chmax  of  Czech 
and  European  development.  Palack;^,  too.  elaborated  the  first 
poUtical  program.  Upon  the  foundation  of  Herder's  humani- 
tarian ideal  and  by  a  process  of  natural  law,  a  democratic 
federation  of  all  the  peoples  of  Austria  in  their  several 
ethnographical  boundaries  was  to  come  into  existence.  This 
program  was  journalistically  defended  and  democratically 
equipped  by  HavhCek  with  unrivalled  mastery. 

HavHCek  was  one  of  the  first  if  not  the  first  of  the  Czechs 
to  acquire  an  intimate  knowledge  of  Russia.  In  the  years 
1843  and  1844  he  was  tutor  in  the  house  of  *Sevyrev.  He  would 
have  nothing  to  do  with  official  Nicolaitan  Russia,  but  he  was 
equally  averse  to  the  doctrines  of  the  Slavophils,  adhering 
consistently  to  the  philosophy  of  the  enlightenment  and  to  the 
democratic  system  of  universal  suffrage.  His  was  the  pro- 
position "  Secular  absolutism  is  pillowed  upon  religious  absolut- 
ism." He  considered,  however,  that  a  closer  union  of  the 
Austrian  Slavs  was  a  practical  aim. 

»  Consult  the  writing,  Concerning  Literary  Mutuality  Between  the  Various 
Stocks  al&d  Linguistic  Families  of  the  Slav  Nations,  published  in  German  in 
1837  (and  edition,  1844).  The  fundamental  idea  had  previously  been  given 
to  the  world  in  Czech  in  an  essay  and  in  several  other  works,  and  among  these 
in  the  annotations  to  the  epic  poem,  Sldvy  Dcera  (The  Daughter  of  the  Sldva) 
which  appeared  in  1821.  Russian  translations  were  published  in  1838  and 
1842,  and  a  Serb  translation  in  1845. 


Not  until  after  the  poUtical  experiences  of  the  reaction  that 
followed  1848  and  not  until  after  the  creation  of  Austro- 
Hungarian  duaUsm  did  Palacky  tend  towards  panslavism  and 
Russism.      He  took  part  in  the  panslavfst  congress  held  at 

Moscow  in  1867. 

Towards  1848  certain  Slovak  philosophico-historical  writers 
modified  KoUdr's  ideal.  Overestimating  the  importance  of 
the  sometime  Great  Moravian  realm  and  of  its  reputed 
Orthodox  church  founded  by  the  Slav  apostles,  they  proposed 
with  the  help  of  Russia  and  the  Orthodox  church  to  in- 
corporate the  Slovaks  in  a  kind  of  panslavist  federation. ^ 

§  65. 

AMONG  the  southern  Slavs  also,  the  program  of  national 
renaissance  goes  back  to  Herder  and  the  German  phil- 
osophy of  enlightenment.  One  of  the  earliest  humanitarian 
philosophers  was  the  Serb  Obradovi^  (1739-1811),  a  monk 
who  worked  indefatigably  at  self-culture,  one  to  whom  a  book 
was  dearer  than  the  sound  of  monastery  or  church  bells.  He 
was  succeeded  by  the  Slavist  Vuk  Karad§iC  ;  and  subsequently, 
in  the  thirties  and  forties,  by  Gai,  who  under  Kollar's  influence 
was  the  founder  of  lUyrism.  In  the  year  1848  Illyrism  acquired 
a  strong  political  trend  through  its  antagonism  to  the  Magyars, 
which  was  fostered  by  Vienna,  and  through  the  fate  of  the 
Serbs  under  Turkish  rule. 

The  national  unification  of  the  Serbo-Croats  was  long 
hindered  by  the  rehgious  differences  between  the  Catholic 
Croats  and  the  Orthodox  Serbs.  KriianiC,  indeed,  the  Croat 
priest  to  whom  we  have  previously  referred,  preached  panslav- 
ism ;  but  not  until  quite  recently  did  Croats  and  Serbs  make 
the  first  attempt  to  subordinate  their  religious  differences  to 
the  joint  national  interest,  encountering  thereupon  vigorous 
nationalist  and  ecclesiastical  opponents  in  Buda-Pesth  and  in 
Vienna  (the  Serbo- Austrian  conflict). 

Peculiarly  difficult  is  the  position  of  the  smallest  Slav 
nation,  the  Slovene.  Oppressed  by  two  great  civilised  peoples 
the  Italians  and  the  Germans,  and  administratively  divided 

I  St6r  was  one  of  the  most  notable  of  this  group.  His  writing,  Slavdom 
and  the  World  of  the  Future,  a  Message  to  the  Slavs  from  the  Banks  of  the 
Danube,  existed  in  manuscript  only  till  1867,  when  Lamanskii  translated  it 
into  Russian  and  published  it  in  that  tongue. 
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into  a  number  of  crown  lands,  it  has  been  extremely  difficult 
for  the  Slovenes  to  preserve  their  consciousness  of  national 
independence  ;  or  at  least,  traditions  of  the  past  have  failed  to 
keep  memories  of  this  independence  alive  as  in  the  case  of 
the  other  Slav  peoples.  The  Bohemians,  Poles,  Serbs,  Croats, 
and  Bulgars,  have  been  politically  independent  and  have 
effected  noteworthy  performances  in  the  fields  of  statecraft 
and  civilisation.  It  is  owing  to  the  small-scale  character  of 
Slovene  development  that  the  intelligentsia  of  this  people 
tends  in  cultural  matters  to  lean  upon  the  Croats  and  the 
Czechs. 

In  this  connection  reference  may  also  be  made  to  the  seg- 
ments of  nongerman  nationalities  in  Germany,  the  Wends 
and  the  Kassubs,  some  of  whom  dehberately  endeavour  to 
foster  a  separatist  national  sentiment,  seeking  cultural  associa- 
tions with  the  Slav  peoples  respectively  nearest  to  them 
linguistically  and  geographically,  the  Wends  turning  to  the 
Czechs  and  the  Kassubs  to  the  Poles. 

Whereas  the  Russians  are  an  extremely  numerous  people, 
the  other  Slav  nations  are  comparatively  small ;  a  similar 
numerical  disproportion  is  displayed  between  the-  lesser  Slav 
peoples  on  the  one  hand  and  the  Germans  and  other  great 
nationalities  on  the  other ;  hence  arise  difficult  problems  for 
sociologists  and  statesmen,  both  as  regards  the  little  nations 
and  the  great  ones. 

In  an  epoch  of  association  and  of  political  alliances  and 
ententes,  the  notable  national  similarities  between  the  Slav 
peoples,  their  geographical  proximity,  and  the  political  de- 
pendence of  many  of  them,  have  close  associations  with  the 
panslavist  question. 

In  the  Turkey  of  earlier  days  there  long  existed  religious 
relationships  between  the  Serbs  and  the  Bulgars  on  the  one 
hand  and  the  Russians  on  the  other,  and  these  tended  indirectly 
and  directly  to  assume  a  poHtical  complexion.  At  an  early 
date  official  Russia  formulated  her  antagonism  to  Turkey  in 
a  program  of  liberating  the  Christian  nations  of  the  Balkans. 

The  relationships  between  Russia  and  Austria-Hungary 
were  determined  by  like  considerations. 

The  Bulgars  partly  owed  their  political  enfranchisement 
to  their  relationship  to  Russia,  but  their  idea  of  national 
renaissance  dates  from  the  eighteenth  century,  and  may  be 
V  nsidered  to  have  originated  with  the  appearance  in  the  year 
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1762  of  a  History  of  the  Bulgarian  People  written  by  a  monk 
named  Paisii.  Among  Paisii's  successors  may  be  mentioned 
VeneHn  (1762-1839),  a  Ruthenian  medical  man,  educated  in 
Russia,  who  collected  folk-songs  and  manuscripts  in  the  south, 
his  historical,  archaeological,  and  ethnographical  studies  stimu- 
lating the  growth  of  national  consciousness.  Religious  rela- 
tionships with  the  Greeks  were  important  to  the  Bulgars. 
During  the  fifties  the  religious  question  powerfully  promoted 
nationalist  sentiment,  the  Bulgars  demanding  Bulgarian  bishops, 
and  this  demand  securing  sympathetic  understanding  in  Russia. 
In  1870  the  Bulgarian  exarchate  was  founded,  Ilarion,  the 
first  exarch,  being  a  warm  advocate  of  national  liberation. 

The  example  of  Serbia,  too,  exercised  a  certain  influence 
upon  Bulgaria.  It  was  under  Serbian  influence  that  Paisii 
was  led  to  write  his  history,  and  Serb  struggles  for  political 
freedom  invigorated  the  similar  Bulgarian  endeavours.  Before 
long,  however,  there  ensued  violent  struggles  between  these 
two  neighbour  nations,  especially  over  Macedonia.  But  this 
very  antagonism  served  on  both  sides  to  promote  the  progress 
of  nationalisation,  and  ultimately,  for  the  purposes  of  the  war 
of  liberation  against  Turkey,  there  originated  that  Scrbo- 
Bulgarian  understanding  which  was  the  real  foundation  of  the 
Balkan  federation. 

Bulgaria,  having  acquired  independence,  found  it  necessary 
like  the  other  Balkan  nations  to  devote  herself  to  making  up 
for  lost  time  in  the  way  of  cultural  development,  which  had 
been  hindered  under  Turkish  rule.  The  Bulgars,  too,  have 
to  solve  the  ethnographical  and  religious  problems  of  their 
multihngual  state.  The  southern  Slav  problem  is  peculiarly 
complicated  owing  to  the  religious  disintegration  of  these 
Slavs  into  Catholics,  members  of  the  Orthodox  church,  and 
Mohammedans. 


§  66. 

* 

OF  a  quite  pecuHar  character  is  the  Little  Russian  problem. 
Some  of  its  difficulty  is  already  indicated  by  the  lack 
of  any  generally  accepted  name  for  this  people.  They  are 
sometimes  termed  Little  Russians  ;  in  Austria  they  are  com. 
monly  spoken  of  as  Ruthenians  ;  and  they  are  also  denomi- 
nated Ukrainians.  Independent  Poland  oppressed  the  Little 
Russians  aUke  nationaUy,  economically,  and  m  the  reUgious 
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field.  It  was  hostility  to  Poland  which  induced  the  Little 
Russians  to  become  part  of  the  Muscovite  realm,  but  after 
their  incorporation  into  Russia  antagonism  began  to  make 
itself  manifest  between  the  Great  Russians  and  the  Little 
Russians  ;  and  this  antagonism  was  not  solely  nationalist  and 
linguistic,  but  extended  likewise  into  the  administrative  and 
economic  spheres.  Through  the  partition  of  Poland  and  the 
acquisition  of  Bukowina  a  considerable  proportion  of  Little 
Russian  territory  accrued  to  Austria.  In  Galicia,  Austria 
inclines  to  protect  the  Little  Russians  in  so  far  as  this  suits 
the  aims  of  her  policy  towards  Russia  and  the  Poies.  In 
Hungary  the  Little  Russian  tongue  is  proscribed.' 

The  linguistic  and  economic  differences  between  north  and 
south  induced  a  nationalist  movement  among  the  Little  Russians, 
a  movement  known  as  Ukrainism.  At  the  outset  the  demand 
was  for  the  cultivation  of  the  folk-speech  in  the  schools  and  in 
literature  and  for  its  use  for  official  purposes,  without  poHtical 
separation.  Even  Russian  pedagogues,  USinskii,  Vodovozov. 
and  others,  laid  due  weight  upon  the  Hnguistic  differences, 
insisting  on  educational  grounds  that  Little  Russian  should 
be  used  in  elementary  schools  ;  for  the  same  reason  the  St. 
Petersburg  academy  recently  recommended  that  Little  Russian 
should  be  employed  as  the  medium  of  instruction.  The  use  of 
repressive  measures  has  led  in  course  of  time  to  the  growth  of 
a  political  separatist  movement,  social  differences  contributing 
also  to  this  development. 

The  first  ukrainophil  program  went  so  far  as  to  demand 
that  Ruthenians  should  be  guaranteed  autonomy  and  linguistic 
independence  in  a  panslavist  federation  (republic)  after  the 
American  model.  The  Great  Russian  language  was  to  be  no 
more  than  a  general  means  of  communication.  This  plan  was 
based  upon  the  theories  of  those  historians  who  considered 
that  the  essence  of  the  Russian  state  was  not  to  be  found  in 
Muscovite  tsarism  but-  in  the  republic  of  Novgorod  and  in  the 
South  Russian  Cossack  state.  In  addition  to  Kostomarov, 
the  historians  P.  V.  Pavlov  and  S^apov  advocated  this  theory. 
In  the  year  1845,  upon  the  basis  of  these  historical  ideals, 
Kostomarov  founded  in  Kiev  the  Cyrillo-Methodian  secret 
society  which  may  be  regarded  as  a  continuation  of  the  society 

'  The  numbers  of  the  Little  Russians  are  given  as  foUows  :  in  Russia, 
twenty-two  to  twenty-six  milUons;  in  Austria  (Galicia  and  Bukowina),  more 
than  four  millions ;    in  Hungary,  half  a  miUion. 
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of  the  United  Slavs.  The  poet  SevCenko  expanded  Kosto- 
marov's  ideas  to  constitute  a  more  prof oundly  conceived  cultural 
panslavism.  Kostomarov's  society  was  suppressed  in  1847. 
Kostomarov,  SevCenko,  and  several  other  members,  were 
banished  from  Little  Russia  and  punished  in  other  ways, 
SevCenko  being  forced  into  the  army  and  treated  by  Nicholas 
as  previously  described.  Henceforward  the  use  of  Little 
Russian  was  regarded  with  increasing  disfavour.  On  the 
other  hand,  under  Austrian  rule,  Lemberg  tended  more  and 
more  to  become  the  Uterary  centre  of  the  Little  Russians. 

Both  in  Russia  and  in  Galicia  the  Little  Russian  problem 
was  increasingly  compUcated  by  the  growth  of  socialism  and 
the  development  of  political  propaganda.     The  Little  Russians 
became  involved  in  relationships,  not  merely  with  the  Russian 
administrative  machine  and  with  Russian  tendencies  towards 
economic  centrahsation,  but  also  with  the  Poles  and  the  Jews. 
There   are    now    in     Ukraine    more  than   five    million   Jews 
whose  civilisation  is  divergent  from  that  of  the  Russians,  so  that 
they  constitute  an  ethnographical  and  cultural  whole.     Whilst 
Kostomarov  regarded  the  problem  from  the  nationalist  outlook 
and   was   influenced   by   the   national   panslavist    movement, 
Dragomanov,   who  had  been   dismissed  from  the  university 
in  1876,  in  his  political  writings  of  the  eighties  interpreted  the 
essential  ideas  of   Kostomarov's  federation  in   the  sense  of 
autonomy    and    self-government,    endeavouring    to   effect    an 
organic  union  between  these  ideas  and  the  demands  of  moderate 
sociaHsm  and  democratic  constitutionaUsm.    This  was  done 
without  prejudice  to  the  scientific  question  whether  the  Little 
Russians    really    constitute    a    peculiar    nationality.     Drago- 
manov did  not  favour  the  idea  of  political  separatism,  and 
in  a  Uterary  feud  with  Lamaaiskii  he  actually  opposed  the 
separatist  movement. 

I  am  here  concerned  solely  with  the  facts  of  historical 
development,  and  shall  not  enter  into  a  detailed  discussion 
of  the  question  whether  extant  Hnguistic  and  other  differences 
suftice  to  constitute  a  distinct  literature  and  a  distinct  nation- 
ality. History  teaches  that  languages  and  peoples  differentiate 
owing  to  the  co-operation  of  numerous  factors,  and  that,  among 
these,  poUtical  factors  play  a  notable  part.  When  the  inhabi- 
tants of  a  particular  area  feel  themselves  to  be  a  distinct 
nation  and  organise  a  national  literature  for  themselves,  it 
is  their  \%ill  to  this  end  that  is  decisive,  and  the  sentiment 
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of  unity  is  not  the  issue  of  questions  of  grammar  or  linguistic 
research.* 

The  revolution  (1905)  brought  the  Little  Russians  certain 
freedoms  in  the  matter  of  the  public  use  of  their  tongue,  the 
publication  of  Little  Russian  newspapers  being  permitted,  and 
so  on.  The  program  formulated  in  1863  by  Minister  Valuev 
on  the  ground  that  a  Little  Russian  nationality  "  never  has 
existed,  does  not  exist,  and  cannot  exist,"  has  at  least  been 
modified  by  the  government. 

The  religious  question  plays  a  certain  part  in  the  matter. 
The  Little  Russians  of  Austria  are  Uniats  whilst  those  of  Russia 
are  Orthodox.  Some  of  the  Little  Russians  in  Poland  are 
Uniats. 

Among  the  White  Russians,  the  idea  of  differentiation  has 
originated  only  in  very  recent  days.* 


§  67. 

THE  Poles  lost  their  political  independence  much  later 
than  the  other  northern  and  southern  Slavs,  and  for  this 
reason  the  national  sentiment  of  the  Poles  is  peculiarly  poUtical 
and  is  directed  towards  the  re-estabUshment  of  the  PoUsh  state. 
This  is  manifested  by  the  two  revolutions  against  Russia,  the 
country  under  whose  sway  the  majority  of  the  Poles  are  now 
living.  3 

Polish  philosophy  developed  under  the  influence  of  the 
German   postkantian   philosophy  of  history,   being  based  in 

«  Beyond  question  the  Slovaks  have  no  language  that  is  peculiarly  their 
own,  and  nevertheless  political  conditions  had  led  to  the  segregation  of  the 
Slovak  dialect  as  a  literary  tongue.  In  Germany  certain  dialects  are  quite 
as  distinct  from  the  literary  speech  as  Little  Russian  is  from  Great  Russian. 
In  Germany  no  obstacles  are  imposed  upon  the  literary  cultivation  of  the  dialects, 
whilst  the  teachers  in  the  schools  and  the  officials  in  the  discharge  of  their  duties 
help  theraselve*  out  with  dialect  in  case  of  need.  It  is  doubtless  difficult  to 
create  a  literary  speech  and  a  literature  in  rivalry  with  a  literary  tongue  already 
extant  and  accessible,  but  it  is  questionable  whether  the  linguistic  development 
of  the  Russians  will  follow  the  laws  of  linguistic  centralisation  in  Germany, 
France,  England,  etc.  As  has  been  said,  the  question  is  not  a  literary  one 
merely,  for  its  solution  depends  primarily  upon  political  considerations.  A 
Great  Russian  monthly  review  has  recently  been  founded  in  the  Little  Russian 
interest. 

'  The  White  Russians  number  about  six  millions. 

3  The  Austrian  Poles  number  three  and  a  half  millions,  the  German  Poles 
three  and  a  quarter  millions,  and  the  Russian  Poles  eleven  millions  ;  of  these 
last  there  are  eight  millions  in  the  kingdom  of  Poland  and  about  three  millions 
in  Lithuania.  West  Russia,  and  South  Russia. 
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especial  upon  the  doctrines  of  Schelling  and  Hegel,  but  it 
exercised  little  influence  upon  Russian  philosophy  of  history. 
The  Polish  problem  was  formulated  in  a  number  of  notable 
historico-philosophical  and  literary  works,  and  it  would  be  of 
great  interest  to  undertake  a  comparative  study  of  these  in 
relation  to  the  other  historico-philosophical  systems  of  the 
Slavs.  After  the  revolution  of  1830  the  messianism  founded 
previously  by  Wronski  (1778-185 3)  acquired  a  definitely 
poUtical  trend  in  the  hands  of  Mickiewicz,  who  at  a  later  date 
contended  that  upon  a  Catholic  basis  and  with  the  help  of 
Napoleon  III,  Poland  would  bring  salvation  to  humanity  and 
to  herself.  His  program  was  at  first  political,  and  deUberately 
militarist,  but  subsequently  assumed  a  more  distinctively  social 
form.  Krasinskii  recommended  inward  and  spiritual  reforms 
to  his  fellow-countrymen  who  had  been  dispersed  by  emigra- 
tion. Whilst  Mickiewicz  had  summarised  his  revolutionary 
program  in  the  words,  '*  The  slave's  only  weapon  is  treason," 
Krasinskii  endeavoured  to  supersede  revolutionism  by  rehgious 
development.  In  contrast  with  Russian  Orthodoxy  and  German 
Protestantism,  Catholicism  was  idealised  by  the  Polish  mes- 
sianists,  who  conceived  it  just  as  mystically  as  the  Russian 
messianists  conceived  the  ideahsed  Orthodoxy  of  their  own 
land.  This  mysticism  was  reduced  to  a  system  by  Towianski 
(1799-1878),  a  writer  who  exercised  much  influence  upon 
Mickiewicz  and  others. 

Among  the  Poles,  too,  at  the  opening  of  the  nineteenth 
century,  the  Slavistic  movement  called  a  learned  panslavism 
into  Ufe.  In  1816,  in  the  kingdom  of  Poland,  the  Polish  govern- 
ment ordered  that  lectures  upon  the  kindred  Slav  tongues 
should  be  delivered  at  the  Polish  universities  of  Warsaw  and 
Vilna,  the  aim  being  to  promote  the  progress  of  the  Polish 
cause. 

Among  the  Poles  panslavism  has  always  taken  a  more 
abstract  form  than  among  the  Czechs,  the  southern  Slavs, 
and  the  Ruthenians.  Only  among  the  Poles  and  the  Russians 
did  the  messianist  idea  gain  ground— only  among  the  two 
greatest  Slav  nations,  the  latter  of  which  had  always  been 
independent  whilst  in  the  case  of  the  former  memories  of  inde- 
pendence were  still  fresh.  There  was,  however,  a  notable 
distinction  between  Russian  and  Polish  messianism.  The 
Poles  desired  to  secure  the  salvation  of  mankind  with  the 
aid  and  practically  under  the  leadership  of  the  French,  who 
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were  not  Slavs,  whereas  the  Russians  felt  strong  enough  to 
undertake  the  task  for  themselves.  The  Czechs  (and  the 
Slovaks),  aware  of  the  smallness  of  their  own  powers,  whilst 
conceiving  the  idea  of  a  universal  and  mighty  Slavdom,  were 
inchned  always  to  rely  upon  the  help  of  humanity  at  large  and 
of  civilisation  in  general.  Themselves  restricted  to  Austro- 
Hungarian  territory,  their  tendency  was  to  concentrate  upon 
the  Slavs  distributed  among  other  states.  Though  Kollar 
was  a  theologian,  he  had  abandoned  the  theocratic  ideal. 
As  a  nation  the  Czechs  had  experienced  the  reformation,  but 
they  had  afterwards  been  forcibly  reconverted  to  Catholicism 
by  Rome  and  Austria,  and  th*»y  had  therefore  remained  inwardly 
estranged  from  the  victorious  church.  The  Russians,  the  Poles, 
and  the  southern  Slavs  relied  jpon  the  church,  but  the  Czechs 
rehed  upon  culture.  Mickiewicz  condemned  the  humanitarian 
cultural  ideal  of  the  Czechs  in  the  name  of  sentiment  and 
inspiration.  The  generation  following  that  of  Mickiewicz, 
enlightened  by  the  issue  of  the  revolution  of  1863  and  by  the 
decUne  in  European  sympathy  for  the  PoUsh  cause,  entered 
the  path  of  culture  and  social  reforms.  Many  Poles  believed 
that  the  most  effective  support  could  be  secured  from 
Austria  and  from  the  antirussian  poUcy  of  that  country 
but  Mickiewicz,  in  his  Improvisation,  recommended  a  different 
policy  :— 


The  Austrian  gives  him  vinegar  to  drink. 

The  Prussian  gives  him  gall  to  drink. 

And  at  the  foot  of  the  cross  stands 

Mother  Freedom,  weeping. 

But  look  1    The  Muscovite  warrior 

Springs  forward  with  the  lance,  • 

Thrusts  it  into  the  innocent  side — 

Blood  gushes  forth  I    What  hast  thou  done, 

Most  stupid  and  most  fierce  of  all  the  executioner's  servants  ? 

He  alone  repents,  he  alone. 

And  him  God  will  pardon  I 

« 

The  revolution  of  1905  and  the  granting  of  a  constitution 
have  made  it  possible  for  Poles  and  Russians  to  come  into 
closer  and  more  direct  contact  in  the  duriia.  In  this  way 
there  may  arise  an  understanding  of  their  joint  national 
interests,  and  each  side  may  come  to  reaUse  the  other's 
needs. 
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§68. 

AS  we  have  seen,  Russian  national  sentiment  was  an  inde- 
pendent development  of  the  peculiar  historical  and  geo- 
graphical problems  which  Russia  had  to  solve  in  internal  and 
external  relationships;  consideration  for  the  Slavs  played 
a  very  small  part.  Certain  relationships  of  religious  intimacy 
existed  only  in  the  case  of  the  Orthodox  Bulgars  and  Serbs. 
Krilania,  it  is  true,  preached  panslavism  to  the  Russians, 
but  had  to  dream  out  his  political  dreams  in  Siberia.  Only 
with  the.  development  of  political  activities  among  the  Serbs 
and  the  Greeks  did  there  arise  a  certain  political  interest, 
inconsiderable  at  best,  on  behalf  of  the  Slavs,  for  the  attitude 
of  the  Russian  government  and  of  the  tsar  towards  the  revolting 
Slavs  and  Greeks  remained  legitimist. 

The  panslavist  movement  took  root  to  some  extent  among 
the  freemasons.  There  existed  a  lodge  of  United  Slavs,  secret 
of  course ;  after  1825  there  was  also  a  political  secret  society 
aiming  at'  a  federation  of  Slav  repubhcs,  and  this  society  was 
broken  up  during  the  trial  of  the  decabrists.  Several  of  the 
decabrists  cherished  panslavist  ideals,  as  for  example  M.  A. 
Fonvizin,  but  Fonvizin  conceived  his  panslavist  program  at 
a  later  date  than  the  decabrist  rising,  in  the  forties,  during 

exile  in  Siberia. 

In  the  reign  of  Nicholas,  literary  panslavism  was  encouraged 
by  the  Slavistic  movement,  whose  beginnings  in  Russia  can  be 
traced  back  into  the  eighteenth  century.  In  this  matter 
Schlozer,  the  German  historian,  directed  Russian  attention 
towards  the  Slavs  by  the  chapter  on  the  Slav  apostles  in  his 
translation  of  Nestor. 

The  influence  of  the  Czech  Slavists  played  a  part,  above 
all  that  of  Dobrovsky,  one  of  whose  Russian  acquaintances 
was  §i§kov  (1813).  Dobrovsk^^'s  successors  in  Prague  were 
Ukewise  concerned  in  the  movement,  and  in  special  KolUr, 
who  did  not  sufficiently  separate  the  provinces  of  poetry, 
archseology,  and  philology.  Czecho-Russian  mutuality  was  to 
a  certain  extent  favoured  by  the  Russian  campaigns  in  Europe, 
when  the  Russian  armies  marched  across  Bohemian  territories. 
Youthful  Russian  historians  and  philologists  visited  Prague, 
but  during  the  fifties  these  literary  efforts  cooled.  The  labours 
of  Dobrovsky  and  SafaHk  left  little  scope  in  Prague  for  Russian 
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Slavists.*  Hanka  entered  into  close  relationship  with  various 
Russians,  and  among  them  Count  Uvarov,  whose  Orthodox 
clericaHsm  he  flattered  with  the  suggestion  that  Bohemia  received 
Christianity  from  Constantinople  and  in  Orthodox  form.  But 
these  panslavist  whimsies  could  not  maintain  their  ground  in 
face  of  the  poUtical  movement  which  now,  under  western 
influence,  was  beginning  in  Austria  and  Bohemia.  KoUdr 
and  Hanka  were  replaced  by  Palack^  and  Havhtiek,  and  pan- 
slavism  was  driven  out  by  democracy  and  UberaUsm. 

Official  Russia  was  too  conservative  and  too  Orthodox  to 
think  of  panslavism.  Si§kov,  for  example,  was  infuriated  by 
the  very  idea  of  writing  Russian  in  the  Latin  script,  and  said 
that  any  Russian  who  did  such  a  thing  ought  to  be  beheaded. 
Magnickii  denounced  Koppen  for  his  article  upon  Cyril  and 
Methodius.  Koppen's  plan  to  invite  the  three  Czech  Slavists, 
Safafik,  Celakovsk^,  and  Hanka,  to  Russia  was  frustrated  by 
the  fears  and  the  indifference  of  the  government  and  the 
academy  of  sciences.  Nicholas,  as  legitimist,  was  the  declared 
enemy  of  panslavism. 

In  1849  Ivan  Aksakov  was  examined  by  the  police,  and  was 
compelled  to  give  written  answers  to  various  questions,  especially. 
as  concerned  the  nature  of  slavophiUsm.  Tsar  Nicholas  wrote 
interesting  marginal  notes  upon  these  answers,  expressing  his 
emphatic  disapproval  of  the  panslavist  movement,  and  saying 
that  the  union  of  all  the  Slavs  "  would  lead  to  the  destruction 
of  Russia."  To  the  tsar,  panslavism  seemed  a  revolutionary 
program,  seeing  that  a  union  of  the  Slavs  could  only  be  effected 
by  revolts  against  God-given  monarchs.  In  1847  Kostomarov's 
Cyrillo-Methodian  Union  was  prosecuted.  A  writing  issued 
at  thi§  date  by  the  ministry  for  education  and  expounding  the 
true  Russian  program  opposes  this  program  to  "  the  purely 
imaginary  Slavdom  "  imported  into  Russia  from  Bohemia. 

Most  of  the  Russian  Slavists  gave  expression  to  these  or  to 
similar  tendencies.    As  political  representatives  of  the  move- 

»  The  first  Russian  Slavist  who  made  his  way  to  visit  the  Slav  countries 
was  KOppen,  son  of  a  Prussian  immigrant  from  Brandenburg  to  Russia.  Happen 
came  to  Prague  in  1823.  In  1837  and  subsequent  years  other  noted  Slavists 
to  visit  Prague  were  Bodjanskii,  Srezn€vskii,  and  Preis.  The  plan  to  transfer 
SafaHk  and  Celakovsky  to  Russia  came  to  nothing.  The  first  chair  of  Slav- 
istics  was  established  at  Moscow  in  181 1,  being  held  by  the  historian  Kadenovskii. 
In  1836  SiSkov,  who  had  become  minister  for  education,  inaugurated  at  the 
umversmes  and  at  the  newly  founded  pedagogic  institute,  chairs  in  Slavistics 
to  which  the  before-mentioned  Russian  Slavists  were  subsequently  appointed. 
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ment  I  may  mention  the  historian  Pogodin  (1800-1875)  and  the 
historian  of  hterature  Sevyrev  (1806-1864). 

In  youth  Pogodin  had  at  times  been  dominated  by  roman- 
ticist notions  of  Uberty,  but  in  due  time  he  became  conservative 
and  reactionary  in  accordance  with  the  program  of  Uvarov's 
official  nationalism.  In  1835  Uvarov  appointed  him  professor 
of  history  at  Moscow,  to  defend  "  historical  Orthodoxy." 

Sevyrev  was  professor  of  the  history  of  literature  at  Moscow 
university.  He  was  a  hard  worker,  but  a  pedant  and  a  poor 
thinker,  one  well  fitted  to  bring  SchelUng's  philosophy  and 
the  teaching  of  the  German  romanticists  into  harmony  \yith 
Uvarov's  program.  He  advised  Gogol  to  devote  his  literary 
talents  to  descriptions  of  the  upper  classes  ;  whilst  Pogodin 
as  an  editor  treated  his  collaborators  as  the  Russian  great 
landowner  treated  his  peasants.  To  Sevyrev  we  owe  the  ./ 
oft-quoted  formula,  "  The  west  is  putrescent !  "  To  him 
western  civilisation  was  poisonous,  and  the  west  was  a  pre- 
destined    corpse    whose     deathUke    odour    already    tainted 

the  air. 

If  such  men  as  these  had  panslavist  inclinations,  their 
panslavism  was  properly  speaking  panrussism.  As  a  rule 
they  thought  only  of  a  union  of  the  Orthodox  Slavs,  whilst 
the  Catholic  Slavs  were  left  to  the  west.  Pogodin  visited 
Prague  in  1835,  and  made  the  acquaintance  of  Palack^, 
Safafik,  and  Hanka,  but  these  relationships  were  restricted  to 

the  scientific  field. 

Even  if  Pogodin  and  Sevyrev  termed  themselves  Slavophils, 
and  if  after  their  manner  they  rough-hewed  the  doctrine  of 
KirSevskii  and  Homjakov,  these  reactionary  chauvinists  must 
be  distinguished  all  the  more  sharply  from  the  first  Slavophils 
precisely  because  the  two  doctrines  are  so  often  labelled  with 
the  same  name.  This  name,  as  I  have  shown,  properly  attaches 
to  the  eariy  Slavophils,  the  founders  of  the  doctrine,  for  its 
subsequent  exponents  strayed  into  the  paths  of  Pogodin. 

The  Slavophils  were  far  too  much  inclined  to  ba#e  Russia's 
civiUsation  upon  rehgion  for  it  to  be  possible  for  them  to  be 
nationalist  and  poUtical  panslavists.  "Without  Orthodoxy 
our  nationality  becomes  fudge,"  said  Ko§elev,  and  this  expression. 
'  rough  though  it  be,  sums  up  exceedingly  well  the  fundamental 
outlook  of  the  Slavophils.  The  difference  between  slavophiUsm 
and  political  panslavism  is  well  shown  in  Samarin's  polemic 
(1875)  against  the  reactionary  poUtical  views  of  General  Fad^ev, 
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writer  on   military   topics,   friend   of   Cemaev   of   disastrous 
memory. 

The  attitude  of  the  Slavophils  towards  the  Slavs  was  deter- 
mined by  their  theocratic  outlook.  During  his  European 
journey  Homjakov  visited  Prague  and  became  acquainted  with 
Hanka.  The  Slavs  were  dear  to  him,  but  dear  above  all  were 
the  Orthodox  southern  Slavs.  Similar  were  the  feelings  of  the 
later  Slavophils.  Ivan  Aksakov,  for  example,  took  an  extremely 
critical  view  of  the  pilgrimage  of  the  Czechs  to  Moscow,  and 
laid  stress  upon  religious  differences.' 

Lamanskii  subsequently  suggested  the  possibility  of  parti- 
tioning the  Bohemian  territories.  Bohemia  with  the  liberal 
Czechs  was  to  go  to  Germany,  whilst  southern  Moravia  and  the 
Slovaks  were  to  become  Russian.  But  just  as  Bismarck  from 
his  Protestant  standpoint  rejected  the  idea  of  a  union  with 
CathoUc  German-Austria,  so  were  the  Russian  Slavophils  and 
panslavists  horrified  at  the  thought  of  annexing  the  Liberal 
and  CathoHc  Slavs. 

Certain  Russian  Slavophils  and  panslavists  attempted, 
however,  to  show  that  the  Czech  Slavs  have  a  right  to  stand 
on  the  same  footing  as  the  Russian  Slavs,  attributing  to  them 
adhesion  to  Orthodoxy,  on  the  ground  that  the  Czech  reforma- 
tion had  been  due  to  the  influence  and  existence  of  Orthodoxy 
in  Bohemia  since  the  days  of  the  Slav  apostles.  KirSevskii 
was  the  first  to  formulate  this  historical  doctrine,  which  is 
manifestly  false;  subsequently  it  was  expounded  in  fuller 
detail  by  Hilferding  (Huss,  his  Relationship  to  the  Orthodox 
Church,  1871)  ;  and  it  is  held  even  to-day,  notwithstanding 
the  overwhelming  proof  to  the  contrary  (Palmov,  The  Moravian 
Brethren,  1904). 

Vis-d-vis  the  Orthodox  southern  Slavs,  both  Slavophils  and 
panslavists  adopted  a  different  standpoint,  for  here  the  tie  of 
a  common  faith  existed,  and  there  were  old  associations.  More- 
over, ofl[icial  Russia  was  the  antagonist  of  Turkey  and  appeared 
as  liberator  of  the  southern  Slavs— the  conquest  of  Constantinople 
and  the  erection  of  the  three-barred  cross  on  the  dome  of  St. 
Sophia  becoming  a  national  ideal.  Catherine  II  had  regarded 
Constantinople  as  capital  of  the  Russo-Greek  realm. 

Towards  the  Poles  the  attitude  both  of  Slavophils  and  of 
panslavists  was  always  peculiar.  Russism  as  Orthodoxy 
contrasted  with   Sarmatianism   as  CathoUcism,   and   further, 

»  Aksakov  condemaed  Rieger's  political  aims  as  ultramontane  half -measures. 
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the  political  factor  was   decisive   rather  than  the  national. 
Poland  was  the  old  political  enemy,  the  country  which,  after 
having  been  an  adversary  for  centuries,  had  been  incorporated 
into  the  Russian  realm  as  a  semi-independent  land.     Owing, 
too  to  the  tripartition  of  the  Polish  nation  the  PoUsh  question 
was  predominantly  political,  and  this  matter  of  the  partition 
dictated  the  political  relationship  to  Austria  and  to  Germany. 
As  eariy  as  the  end  of  the  eighteenth  century  the  pohtical 
aeitation  against  Russia  was  conducted  in  Poland  by  secret 
societies,  and  abroad  by  Polish  refugees  ;  the  first  secret  society 
in  Warsaw  appears  to  date  from  the  year  1796.     After  1815, 
when  by  the  congress  of  Vienna  the  major  part  of  Poland  was 
reallotted  to  Russia,  the  agitation  of  these  societies  became 
accentuated,  and  at  this  time  Poland  had  her  own  constitution 
and  was  freer  than  Russia.     The  Polish  secret  societies  conse- 
quently acquired  influence  over  liberal  elements  in  Russia ; 
the   Russian   secret   societies,    and   above   all   the   decabnsts, 
being  in  communication  with  the  Polish  societies.     We  have 
previously    made    acquaintance    with    Pestel's    sarmatiophil 
program,  but  we  have  also  learned  that  not  all  Russians,  nor 
even  all  decabrists,   shared   Pestel's   views  upon   the   Polish 

'^''''Srrals  continued  to  display  sympathy  for  Poland  Ad- 
vanced  Russian  authors  like  Polevoi  drew  attention  to  the 
writings  of  Mickiewicz,  and  advocated  a  reciprocal  dramng 
together  of  the  two  countries,  whilst  Mickiewicz  received  a 
cordial  welcome  in  Moscow.  On  the  other  hand  a  few  Poles 
were  unfortunately  found  to  take  service  as  R^^^^^j^ ^^^.^f.^"/ 
on  behalf  of  the  official  reaction  of  the  twenties  and  thirties. 
I  may  mention  Bulgarin  and  Senkovskii  (Baron  Brambeus)^ 
Not  merely  was  the  latter  opposed  to  liberalism  and  western 
philosophy,  but  he  used  extremely  opprobnous  language 
about  his  fellow-countrymen.  ^  ,.    ^i.        ,^i« 

Poles  and  Russians  were  mutually  estranged  by  thejevohi- 
tion  of  1830,  and  the  widespread  confiscations  nounshed  the 
eehng    of    bitterness. x    The    economic    differences    between 
Russia  and  Poland  had  and  still  have  great  importance  in 
relation    to    the    Polish  problem.     Poland   was   economically 

.  During  the  years  1832  to  1835  persons  to  the  number  o^^'338  bad  their 
property  confiscated,  and  during  the  years  1835  to  1856  ^l^^^^^^^^^l^^^^ 
number  of  551  were  affected ;  the  value  of  the  confiscated  lands  was  reckoned 

at  141,000,000  francs, 
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more  advanced,  and  Russian  manufacturing  industry,  that  of 
Moscow  above  all,  attempted  to  defend  itself  against  Polish 
competition  by  various  repressive  measures,  dealing  with 
communications,  tariffs,  etc 

In  the  fifties  and  sixties,  when  the  Slavophils  and  the 
westemisers  were  formulating  their  respective  views,  the 
Polish  question  was  vigorously  discussed  by  both  parties. '  The 
opinions  of  the  Slavophils  (Samarin  and  Ivan  Aksakov)  have 
already  been  expounded.  Among  the  westemisers  reference  may 
be  made  to  CiCerin.  who  in  1859  advocated  the  old  PoUsh  poHcy 
of  Alexander  I,  and  declared  that  the  PoUsh  fatheriand  ought 
to  be  restored  to  the  Poles.  At  a  later  date,  long  subsequent 
to  the  rising  of  1863,  CiCerin  returned  to  the  matter  (this  was 
m  1901  in  an  answer  to  Rennenkampf's  writing  of  1^98.  Letters 
Concerning  Ihe  Jewish  and  Polish  Question).  It  was  CiCerin's 
hope  that  a  satisfactory  solution  of  the  PoUsh  problem  would 
increase  Russia's  influence  in  the  Slav  world. 

The  rising  of  1863  induced  an  unfavourable  mood  among 
Russian  hberals,  who  dreaded  the  consequences  of  the  anti- 
revolutionary  reaction  upon  Russia  herself.  Herzen  had  to 
suffer  at  this  time  for  his  sarmatiophil  tendencies.  Conservatives 
and  reactionaries  pointed  to  the  PoUsh  rising  as  justification 
for  general  reaction.  At  this  time  Katkov  was  the  chief  spokes- 
man of  Russian  nationalism.  But  in  1863  aU  that  Katkov 
demanded  was  the  Russification  of  the  eastern  parts  of  Poland 
•those  which  had  of  old  belonged  to  Russia.  As  far  as  the 
kingdom  of  Poland  was  concerned  he  asked  only  for  joint 
administration  of  army  and  finance,  considering  that  this  area 
might  well  remain  independent  nationaUy  and  linguisticaUy 
In  Katkov 's  view  the  difficulty  of  the  PoUsh  question  was 
solely  conditioned  by  the  Utopian  demand  of  the  ultras  that 
Poland  should  be  restored,  with  the  frontier  of  1772.  He  was 
even  willing  to  aUow  Polish  priests  to  engage  in  propaganda, 
provided  this  was  undertaken  from  sincere  conviction. 

The  official  Russification  of  the  Poles  in  educational  and 
administrative  affairs  was  not  effected  immediately  after  the 
revolt,  but  took  place  step  by  step  from  1865  onwards.  The 
steps,  It  IS  true,  foUowed  in  rapid  succession,  and  by  1870  the  • 

»  Haxthausen  informs  us  that  he  learned  in  Moscow  in  the  year  184:*  that 
camntTin^'^"'^'!^"  "^f^  representations  to  the  government  against  the 
Si  gJouX"     °  "'  '^''*"''  ^'''^''''^  ''^'  '"^   measure'upon  in- 
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system  may  be  said  to  have  been  in  complete  working  order. 
This  system,  for  whose  defects  the  Russians  too  had  to  pay, 
developed  in  such  evil  fashion  that  the  best  officials  and  ad- 
ministrators refused  to  serve  in  Poland. r 

In  the  complex  of  questions  whicli  make  up  the  Russian 
problem,  the  PoUsh  question  is  one  of  the  most  important, 
and  it  has  therefore  always  been  a  matter  of  profound  concern, 
not  merely  to  politicians  and  partisans,  but  also  to  the  philoso- 
phers of  history.  The  Polish  question  is  itself  a  complex  of 
difficult  problems.  Should  historical  Poland  or  ethnographical 
Poland  be  granted  independence  within  the  Russian  empire, 
and  if  so  in  what  form  and  to  what  extent  ?  The  interests 
and  aims  of  Russians  and  Poles,  of  Little  Russians,  Lithuanians, 
White  Russians,  and  Jews,  conflict  in  this  matter.  Socially 
and  economically  the  relationship  of  Polish  manufacturing 
industry  to  Russian  manufacturing  industry  and  to  aristocratic 
landlordism  is  a  burning  question,  especially  in  nonpolish  areas. 
Culturally  Catholicism  is  opposed  to  Orthodoxy,  whilst  the 
Uniats  constitute  a  peculiar  problem.  Alike  in  Russia  and 
in  Poland  the  Jewish  question  is  extremely  thorny.  Last 
of  aU  there  has  to  be  considered  the  relationship  of  Russian 
Poland  to  Austrian  and  Prussian  Poland,  the  panpoUsh 
problem  in  general. 

It  is  upon  the  PoUsh  question  that  Russian  panslavism  has 
been  shipwrecked. 

The  reaction  under  Alexander  II  and  still  more  under 
Alexander  III  endeavoured  with  increasing  energy  to  realise 
the  official  nationalist  program  of  Uvarov  in  accordance  with 
which  all  the  nonrussian  peoples  of  Russia,  Germans,  Finns, 
Lithuanians,  Letts,  etc.,  as  weU  as  the  rebellious  Poles,  were 
to  be  Russified.  Administrative  centralism,  hitherto  easy- 
going and  inteUectually  sluggish,  was  transformed  into  a  state- 
privileged  Unguistic  aristocracy  of  the  dominant  nation,  the 
language  question  becoming  continually  more  acute,  above  aU 
in  the  civilised  frontier  lands  adjacent  to  Europe. 

In  Europe,  the  importance  of  Russian  panslavism  is  greatly 
overestimated,  especially  by  the  German- Austrian,  PoUsh, 
and   Magyar  press.     It  is  necessary  to  remember  that   the 

»  In  1867  the  following  special  privileges  were  granted  to  the  bureaucracy 
in  Poland.  One  year  of  service  was  to  count  as  four,  a  bonus  of  15%  was 
added  to  all  salaries,  and  the  right  to  a  pension  was  acquired  after  five  years' 
service. 
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inhabitants  of  Russia  (European  and  Asiatic)  comprise  at  least 
forty-eight  distinct  nationalities.  Many  of  the  inhabitants 
are  not  even  of  Indo-European  origin,  but  have  sprung  from 
Finnish.  Turkish,  Mongolian,  and  other  nonaryan  stocks.  Some 
of  these  peoples  are  very  numerous,  the  Finns,  for  instance, 
the  Tatars,  the  Kirghiz,  and  above  all  the  Jews.  If  we  leave 
out  of  account  fragmentary  Bulgarian  colonies,  the  only  non- 
russian  Slav  people  under  Russian  rule  are  the  Poles,  and  the 
relationship  of  the  Russians  to  the  Poles  is  sui  generis.  The 
Little  Russians  are  not  yet  recognised  as  a  separate  folk,  and 
consequently  as  far  as  Russia  herself  is  concerned  there  is 
no  ground  for  panslavism.  The  Russians  have  rehgious  ties 
of  old  standing  with  some  of  the  southern  Slavs,  but  the  Russian 
boundary  does  not  march  with  that  of  the  southern  Slavs. 
Speaking  generally  we  may  say  that  the  frontier  between  Russia 
proper  and  the  Slav  dependency  of  Russia,  the  frontier  between 
Poland  and  Little  Russia,  does  not  possess  the  poUtical  signifi- 
cance of  the  other  Russian  lines  of  demarcation,  those  which 
separate  European  Russia  from  the  Germans,  the  Swedes,  and 
the  Rumanians,  and  those  which  separate  Russia  in  Asia  from 
the  Chinese,  the  Japanese,  the  Turks,  and  the  Persians.  If 
under  Nicholas  II  panasiatism  has  been  officially  proclaimed 
as  the  program  of  Russia,  we  cannot  but  recognise  that  this 
program  is  more  in  conformity  with  actual  relationships  than 
is  the  panslavist  program. 

A  panslavist  program  does  indeed  exist,  but  is  taken  seriously 
by  no  more  than  a  few  Russians.  This  is  proved  by  the  fiasco 
of  the  so-called  neoslavism,  the  name  coined  within  the  last 
few  years  for  a  r^hauff^  of  panslavist  slavophilism — a  dish 
that  has  speedily  cooled.' 

*  In  the  west  people  continue  to  talk  of  the  Slav  Welfare  Association,  although 
less  is  now  heard  of  it  than  during  and  after  the  Russo-Turkish  war.  Founded 
in  Moscow  by  Pogodin  in  1858,  called  at  first  the  Slav  Welfare  Committee, 
in  1877  its  name  was  changed  to  Slav  Welfare  Association.  Branches  were 
formed  in  St.  Petersburg,  Kiev,  and  Odessa,  in  1868,  1869,  and  1870,  respectively. 
Pogodin 's  chief  object  in  launching  the  committee  was  to  use  it  as  a  weapon 
against  Roman  Catholic  propaganda  in  th«  Balkans.  According  to  the  pub- 
lished accounts  for  the  years  1868  to  1893  the  receipts  of  the  association  during 
this  period  amounted  to  2,629,247  roubles.  Of  this  sum,  2,403,379  roubles 
were  spent  in  the  Slav  lands  of  the  Balkans  for  the  maintenance  of  the  churches  ; 
25,395  roubles  went  to  the  schools ;  the  remainder  was  devoted  to  literary 
and  other  purposes.  Historically  the  association  was  analogous  to  the  Gustavus 
Adolphus  Association,  and  this  also  was  stigmatised  by  the  Catholic  clericalists 
AS  a  body  constituted  solely  for  purposes  of  political  agitation.    (Between  1832, 
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The  danger  to  Europe  or  to  Germany  and  Austria-Hungary 
does  not  arise  from  the  panslavist  movement,  but  from  the 
fact  that  European  and  Asiatic  Russia  contain  170,000,000 
inhabitants,  who  may,  should  circumstances  favour  this  develop- 
ment, become  a  gigantic  miUtary  and  economic  force.  During 
the  last  half  century  the  population  of  Russia,  which  in  1859 
was  74,000,000,  has  more  than  doubled.  What  will  the  numeri- 
cal relationships  be  in  1950,  and  what  will  they  be  at  the  close 
of  the  twentieth  century  ? 

According  to  one  estimate,  the  populations  of  A.D.  2000 
will  number  as  follows,  in  milUons  :  Hungary,  30  ;  Austria,  54  ; 
Italy,  58  ;  France,  64  ;  British  Isles,  145  ;  Germany,  165  ; 
European  Russia,  400  ;    Russia  including  Russia  in  Asia,  500  ; 

the  United  States,  1,195. 

Will  the  triple  alliance  still  exist  at  that  date  ?  However 
this  may  be,  the  relationships  of  population  between  the 
countries  of  the  triple  alliance  on  the  one  hand  and  the  countries 
of  the  triple  entente  on  the  other  will  be  far  less  favourable 
to  the  former  group  than  those  which  now  obtain.  Persons 
who  regard  physical  force  as  decisive  in  national  Hfe  may,  as 
their  standpoint  varies,  console  themselves  or  alarm  them- 
selves with  the  contemplation  of  these  calculations  ;  they  will 
do  well  not  to  forget  the  growth  of  Japan,  China,  India,  etc. ; 

the  year  of  its  foundation,  and  1884,  the  Guitavus  Adolphus  Association  dis- 
bursed 19.686.532  marks.)  During  recent  years  the  Slav  Welfare  Association 
has  ceased  to  have  any  practical  importance.  Suggestions  in  the  European 
press  that  the  spoutings  of  its  orators  possess  poUtical  significance  are  utterly 
erroneous.  Apart  from  the  fact  that  the  membership  of  the  association  is 
numerically  insignificant,  pensioned  generals  like  Kirfiev  are  without  influence 
in  Russia.  There  is  no  lack  in  Russia  of  pensioned  generals  and  officers  of 
lesser  rank,  and  these  sometimes  beguile  the  weary  hours  with  excursions  into 
what  they  dignify  by  the  name  of  Slav  politics.  The  aforesaid  Kir€ev,  in  a 
speech  delivered  in  1893,  declared  that  slavophilism  would  prove  the  salvation 
of  the  world,  would  deliver  Europe  from  anarchism,  parliamentarism,  unbelief, 
and  dynamite.  But  it  is  necessary  to  distinguish  between  slavophilism  of  this 
type  and  the  slavophilism  of  Kireevskii.  The  first  Slavophils  associated  their 
doctrine  with  the  country  and  the  folk,  whereas  Kir^ev  and  other  Slavophils 
of  late  date  look  towards  the  autocracy.  After  Pogodin's  death  Ivan  Aksakov 
became  chairman  of  the  Moscow  branch  of  the  association,  and  Aksakov  was 
doubtless  a  pubhcist  of  note.  The  choice  fell  upon  him  in  preference  to  the  prince 
of  Bulgaria,  but  he  was  not  strictly  speaking  a  panslavist.  At  the  present 
date  General  Cerep-Spiridovid  is  chairman  of  the  Moscow  branch,  and  as  far  as 
I  can  learn  no  one  but  the  Paris  Cri  d'Alarme  takes  his  pohtical  views  seriously. 
A  few  years  ago  certain  so-called  neoslavist  associations  were  founded  as  a 
counterblast  to  the  reactionary  associations.  Their  aims  were  distinctively 
nonpoUtical,  their  interest  being  in  Slav  culture.  Little,  however,  is  lieard 
of  them  to-day. 
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and  they  should  bear  in  mind  the  awakening  of  an  Asiatic 
consciousness. 

In  truth  the  question  of  numbers  must  be  taken  into  serious 
account.  In  1789  the  population  of  France  exceeded  that  of 
any  other  European  state,  and  in  part  at  least  the  power  of 
the  France  of  that  day  is  explicable  upon  this  ground.  In 
millions  the  actual  populations  were  :  France,  26  ;  Turkey,  23  ; 
Austria,  19  ;  British  Isles,  15  ;  Prussia,  6 ;  Poland,  9 ;  European 
Russia,  20  :  Russia  in  Asia,  5. 

The  growth  of  population  in  Russia  has  been  exceedingly 
rapid.  At  the  time  of  Peter's  death  the  populations  under 
Russian  rule  numbered  barely  15,000,000  ;  at  the  opening  of 
the  nineteenth  century  they  were  38,000,000  ;  in  1900  they 
were  135,000,000 ;    to-day  they  are  170,000,000. 

Through  the  natural  growth  of  population  changes  occur 
in  the  relative  greatness  of  states  and  nations.  France,  for- 
merly a  great  power,  threatens  to  drop  into  the  second  rank, 
whilst  other  powers,  whose  inhabitants  multiply,  grow  stronger. 
The  philosophical  statistician  must  turn  his  attention  to  the 
problem  of  the  greater  and  the  lesser  nations  and  to  their 
political  and  national  destiny.' 


SLAVOPHIL  messianism  is  not  identical  with  national 
chauvinism  and  national  panslavism. 
If  we  are  to  understand  the  messianist  movement  thoroughly 
and  to  explain  its  literary  origins,  we  must  look  back  into  the 
time  when  in  their  Moscow  circle  the  Slavophils  were  developing 
their  views  in  conflict  with  the  westernisers.  This  was  during 
the  second  half  of  the  reign  of  Alexander  I  and  during  the  reign 
of  Nicholas  I.  In  Europe  and  in  Russia  it  was  the  epoch  of 
restoration  and  of  reaction  after  the  revolution,  the  epoch  of 

'  It  will  be  interesting  in  this  connection,  in  view  of  Haxthausen's  relation- 
ships with  the  Slavophils,  to  recall  that  writer's  contributions  to  Slav  philosophy 
of  history.  The  Czechs,  he  said,  were  too  petty  a  folk  to  play  a  notable  political 
r61e.  Their  place  and  task  among  the  Slavs  was  that  of  intermediators.  The 
Poles,  he  considered,  could  not  form  an  independent  state,  but  they  might 
preserve  their  national  peculiarities.  (It  was  all  to  the  good  that  the  Germans, 
too,  did  not  compose  a  homogeneous  state.  As  for  the  Russians,  their  mission 
in  the  world,  said  Haxthausen,  was  to  intermediate  between  Asia  and  Europe. 
He  considered  panslavism  of  value  as  an  expression  of  reciprocal  Slav  sym- 
pathies.) 


deliberate  reversion  to  prerevolutionary  social  institutions 
and  whenever  possible  to  those  of  the  middle  ages.  The  most 
momentous  and  thorough  expression  of  the  tendency  is  found 
in  romanticist  Catholisation,  as  witnessed  by  the  fact  that  not 
governments  alone,  but  poets,  philosophers,  and  statesmen, 
above  all  that  many  Protestants  in  Germany  and  England, 
adopted  Catholicism.  It  was  not  only  de  Maistre  and  the  other 
French  conservative  philosophers  who  sang  the  praises  of  Catholi- 
cism, but  the  same  sentiments  were  voiced  by  Protestants 
and  converts,  by  such  men  as  Stolberg,  Schlegel,  Novalis  (who 
was  never  actually  received  into  the  church  though  he  accepted 
its  tenets),  Gentz,  Haller,  Miiller,  and  Overbeck  the  painter. 
In  England  the  number  of  converts  was  very  large.  From  the 
Roman  side  there  were  already  being  made  energetic  efforts 
in  favour  of  union,  directed  mainly  towards  the  Orthodox 
churches. 

Rousseau  had  attempted  to  prove  that  civilisation  was 
decadent.  Even  in  Rousseau's  own  day,  the  Rousseauist 
movement,  the  longing  for  more  primitive,  elemental,  nay, 
barbaric  energies  had  already  secured  wide  support,  whilst 
after  the  revolution  its  spread  was  yet  more  extensive.  The 
horrors  of  the  French  revolution  were  regarded  as  confirmation 
of  the  theory,  many  persons  considering  the  revolution  to  be 
the  outcome  of  philosophy  and  of  its  secondary  effects.  The 
reader  may  recall  in  this  connection  the  Indian  children  of 
nature  depicted  by  Chateaubriand,  and  the  numerous  successors 
of  these  in  the  different  national  hteratures  ;  he  may  recall 
Faust  and  the  renunciation  of  the  wisdom  of  the  schools  ;  he 
may  recall  Byron's  revolt  against  society ;  and  he  may  recall 
Musset's  analysis  of  the  malady  of  the  century. 

The  historians  and  the  philosophers  of  history  confirmed 
Rousseau's  thesis.  Evolution  appeared  to  them  as  a  succession 
of  leading  nations  and  states.  One  folk  thrust  another  froni 
the  pre-eminent  position ;  one  nation  after  another  attained 
to  the  leadership,  only  in  its  turn  to  decay.  Antiquity  pre- 
sented a  succession  of  declining  peoples  and  perishing  civilisa- 
tions, conquered  and  swept  away  by  fresh  and  uncorrupted 
barbarians.  Passing  to  the  later  middle  ages,  the  fall  of 
Byzantium  was  an  example  of  the  same  process.  Such  were 
the  ideas  of  Herder  and  of  many  of  his  successors  ;  such,  in 
especial,  were  the  ideas  of  the  romanticists. 

The  sociaUst  movement,  which  was  soon  to  undertake  the 
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organisation  of  the  great  masses  of  the  workers,  was  guided 
by  the  same  notion  of  the  decay  of  all  hitherto  extant  civiUsa- 
tions ;  the  working  class  was  to  take  the  leadership  in  society 
and  in  the  development  of  philosophy. 

CharsCcteristic  of  the  period  was  a  historical  preference  for 
the  study  of  the  very  earUest  times  (archaeology  in  all  its 
departments).     The  middle  ages  were  rehabihtated. 

Associated  with  this  flight  into  the  grey  past  were  the  idea 
and  the  conviction  that  new  foundations  must  be  discovered 
for  societj'  and  for  philosophy  ;  widespread  was  the  beUef  that 
in  these  respects  a  thorough  change  was  essential.  Associated 
therewith  was  the  conflicting  conviction  that  an  entirely  new 
era  was  beginning,  and  that  progress  would  issue  from  the 
endeavours  of  this  reactionary  historical  movement,  which 
fled  from  the  present  into  the  primal  age. 

Philosophy,  led  by  Hume  and  Kant,  proved  that  a  new 
philosophy  and  a  new  outlook  on  the  world  were  indispensable. 
Widespread  was  the  assurance  that  change,  that  thoroughgoing 
reform,  was  needful,  though  some  desired  reforms  in  the  direc- 
tion of  progress  whilst  others  thought  that  reforms  would  best 
be  secured  by  a  return  to  the  past. 

The  new  philosophy  of  history  endeavoured  to  take  stock 
of  the  needs  of  the  postrevolutionary  epoch  and  to  influence 
future  developments. 

In  Russia  the  intelligentsia  participated  in  all  these  European 
endeavours,  the  Slavophils,  and  the  westernisers  no  less,  taking 
the  side  of  those  who  demanded  a  return  to  the  past.  From 
Rousseau,  Herder,  and  many  of  the  philosophers  of  history, 
above  all  from  those  of  sociaUstic  views,  they  learned  that 
civilisation,  that  Europe,  that  the  west,  was  falhng  into  decay. 
Russia  was  without  civilisation,  and  KirSevskii's  deduction 
was  that  this  was  advantageous  to  Russia,  for  the  Russians 
were  the  chosen  people,  fresh  and  uncorruptcd,  competent 
with  undiminished  energies  to  carry  on  the  task  of  civihsation. 
SCerbatov  and  Boltin  had  ahready  adduced  proofs  that  in  the 
moral  sphere  the  Russians  were  more  efficient  than  the  French. 
The  trifle  of  civilisation  with  which  Peter  had  inoculated  the 
Russians  would  do  no  harm.  Even  Caadaev,  Europe's  great 
admirer,  ultimately  came  over  to  this  view. 

Pu§kin's  analysis  of  European  Russia  must  be  interpreted 
as  a  confirmation  of  the  essential  rightness  of  Rousseau's  and 
Byron's  views  ;  the  simple  country  girl,  the  Cossack's  daughter, 
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are  the  pillars  of  society  ;  the  good  old  times  must  be  rehabili- 
tated.    Gogol,  too,  points  to  the  futility  of  his  contemporaries,  , 
and  teaches  a  return  to  the  past.     Still  more  modern  writers, 
led  by  Turgenev,  extolled  the  muiik  and  village  Ufe. 

Philosophers  and  historians  had  shown  that  a  nation  with' 
unimpaired  energies  must  assume  the  leadership.     We,  said 
the  Russians,  are  such  a  nation.     It  was  true  that  Hegel  and 
others  did  not  beUeve  that  the  Teutons  were  decadent,  and  it 
was  to  the  Teutons  that  they  looked  for  the  desired  salvation, 
while  the  Latin  races,  and  the  French  in  particular,  were  jetti-. 
soned  by  Hegel.     Had  not  Herder,  the  great  G  erman  philosopher  \ 
of  history,  prophesied  the  most  splendid  future  for  the  Russians  ? 
Had  not  Voltaire,  the  oracle  of  cultured  Europe,  done  the  same  ? 
It  was,  indeed,  difiicult  to  believe  that  the  Russians  were 
entitled  to  drive  the  coach- of  history  merely  because  they 
were  barbarians.     Doubt  might  arise,  moreover,  whether  the 
Russians  were  really  as  young  and  fresh  as  was  suggested ;   it 
was  long  since  the  days  of  St.  Vladimir,  and  the  analogy  with 
the  German  barbarians  and  the  decadent  Romans  was  not 
altogether  easy  to  apply.     Still,  Hegel  had  suggested  a  way 
out  of  this  difficulty.     If  the  reformation  was  to  furnish  the 
Germans  with  enduring  capacity  for  the  leadership  of  civihsa- 
tion, surely  the  Russians  were  still  more  competent,  for  they 
had  a  purer  form  of  Christianity,  whilst  philosophers,  poets, 
artists,  and  poUticians  were  abandoning  Protestantism.     Such 
men,  indeed,  were  turning  towards  Catholicism;    even  Alex- 
ander I  was  inchned  to  look  to  the  pope  for  help  ;  and  Caadaev 
sang  the  pope's  praises.     PuSkin  and  Gogol  defended  Orthodox 
Old  Russia,  and  Uvarov  was  a  tower  of  strength. 

Had  not  Russia  conquered  Napoleon  and  the  decadent 
Frenchmen,  thus  affording  proof  of  her  energy?  Was  not 
Russia  respected  and  admired  throughout  Europe?  Why, 
Napoleon  himself  had  prophesied  that  Europe  would  be  Cossack 
in  fifty  years.  The  Russian  muiik  was  the  Messiah  longed 
for  by  Rousseau.  During  the  eighteenth  century  European 
men  of  letters  had  discovered  Teutonic  folk-poesy  and  folk- 
art,  but  at  the  same- epoch  the  Old  Russian  folk-songs  had  been 
coUected,  whilst  new  epics,  admired  by  all  Europe,  were 
coming  to  hght  (The  Lay  of  Igor's  Raid). 

French  and  German  sociaUsts  had  shown  that  the  masses 
must  effect  social  reform,  but  Haxthausen,  a  German,  expressly 
declared  that  in  the  mir  the  Russians  had  long  possessed  the 
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basis  for  the  essentials  of  social  reform,  and  even  Marx  had 
recognised  the  truth  of  this  statement. 

For  the  Russians,  therefore,  the  only  practical  question 
remaining  to  be  solved  was  whether  they  should  trouble  them- 
selves with  degenerate  Europe.  Should  they  trample  Europe 
under  foot,  or  should  they  save  it  ?  "  We  will  save  it,"  they 
said,  "  for  we  are  the  true  Christians,  and  love  our  enemies ; 
besides,  a  tincture  of  Europe  can  do  us  no  harm,  and  we  will 
even  make  the  externals  of  European  civilisation  and  Euro- 
pean culture  our  own.  Among  other  elements  in  declining 
Europe,  the  humanitarian  philosophy  is  something  really 
worth  having.  ..." 

Kir^evskii  preached  the  humanitarian  ideal,  and  so  did 
Homjakov,  though  far  more  of  a  nationahst.  One  inspired  by 
nationalist  sentiment,  said  Homjakov,  is  opposed  to  what  is 
individually  alien,  but  has  no  objection  to  what  is  universally 
human ;  the  Russian  is  pecuUarly  fitted  by  his  inborn 
characteristics  to  make  what  is  universally  human  his  own  ; 
because  he  is  Russian,  he  is  a  man ;  it  is  his  gift  to  understand 
the  peculiarities  of  other  nations.  Homjakov  admitted  that 
the  Germans  had  discovered  Shakespeare,  but  they  were 
rendered  capable  of  doing  so  because  they  had  first  learned 
from  other  nations.  The  Russians,  under  Peter's  leadership, 
had  Ukewise  learned  from  others  ;  they  had  adopted  foreign 
elements,  to  make  these  entirely  their  own  ;  as  soon  as  they 
were  ready  to  return  to  themselves,  even  more  then  than  the 
Germans  would  they  be  able  to  understand  both  themselves 
and  others.  Slavophilism  would  furnish  the  possibility  of 
making  this  return  most  speedily.  Should  any  one  take  ex- 
ception to  the  Slavophil  campaign  against  all  that  was  foreign, 
it  would  suffice,  said  Homjakov,  to  remind  the  objector  how 
Klopstock,  Fichte,  and  Schiller  had  railed  against  all  that 
was  foreign.  (He  made  no  mention  of  Lessing.)  The  Russians 
were  thoroughly  competent  to  become  leaders  and  saviours 
of  mankind ;  the  nations  of  Europe  could  follow  Russia  will- 
ingly ;  their  needs  would  be  fully  understood  by  the  Russians. 
In  Dostoevskii's  interpretation  of  Slavophil  messianism, 
Russian  comprehensive  humanity  is  to  be  something  very 
different  from  a  Babylonian  welter  of  the  nations.  The  one 
and  only  Russian  j)eople  would  be  representative,  leader,  and 
saviour  of  mankind — and  would  naturally  be  master  as  well, 
for  Europe  must  not  forget  that  Russia  is  the  sixth  continent ; 


and  (as  the  calculations  recently  quoted  show)  before  so  very 
long  she  will  dispose  of  500,000,000  men,  destined  in  due  course 
to  become  1,000,000,000. 


Ill 


§  70. 

WE   are    now   sufficiently   prepared  to  form   a    definitive 
judgment  concerning  the  nature   and   development   of 
slavophiUsm,  and  in  doing  so  it  will  be  possible  to  adduce    ■ 
certain  details  in  ampUfication  of  our  view.  ^ 

Slavophilism  is  a  school,  and  something  more  than  a  school,  J 
namely  a  tendency,  represented  by  a  group  of  thinkers,  who 
differ,     however,     upon     numerous     points     of     considerable 
importance. 

The  strongest  of  the  Slavophil  thinkers  is  Kir^evskii ;  his 
is  the  most  philosophical  mind,  although  it  must  be  admitted 
that  in  respect  of  the  philosophy  of  religion  and  the  philosophy 
of  history  the  characteristic  teaching  of  the  Slavophils  was 
somewhat  fragmentary. 

As  expounded  by  Kir^evskii,  slavophilism  is  a  system  of  the 
philosophy  of  rehgion  and  phik>sophy  of  history  deriving 
wholly  from  the  postrevolutionary  mood  of  the  restoration, 
and  its  leading  thought  is  that  theocracy  must  overcome  and 
replace  the  threatening  revolution.  In  this  matter  Kireevskii 
agrees  with  Caadaev,  the  Slavophil  with  the  westerniser,  both 
being  here  intimately  associated  with  the  thought  of  the 
European  world,  and  Kireevskii  being  in  this  respect  just  as 
much  a  westerniser  as  Caadaev. 

I.  Aksakov  considered  that  the  central  idea  of  the  tendency 
was  to  be  found  in  nationaUty,  and  this  view  was  reiterated 
by  V.  Solov'ev,  who  said  that  the  "  national  element  "  was  the 
most  important  item  of  Slavophil  thought,  an  element  to 
which  everything  else,  including  rehgion,  was  subordinate. 
But  it  is  necessary  to  point  out  that  true  Russism,  the  principal 
element  of  the  Russian  national  idea,  was  constituted  according 
to  the  Slavophils  by  the  one  and  only  genuine  Orthodoxy. 

It  is  further  of  importance  (and  this  is  what  Aksakov  really 
wished  to  say),  that  the  Slavophils  have  not  only  to  explain 
Russian  civilisation,  but  to  justify  and  defend  it ;  the  Slavophils  - 
are  russophils,  Russian  patriots.     It  may  be  conceded  that  this 
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patriotism  was  justified  in  face  of  the  negation  of  Caadaev 
and  the  radical  westemisers.  In  this  sense  even  Herzen 
recognised  that  slavophilism  was  the  reaction  of  "  outraged 
national  sentiment "  against  exclusively  foreign  influences 
— though  slavophilism  was  not  so  wholly  instinctive  as  Herzen 
opined.  Moreover,  what  has  been  said  is  valid  only  as 
regards  the  philosophic  founders  of  slavophiUsm,  and  strictly 
speaking  it  is  valid  only  for  Kir^evskii.  The  other  Slavophils 
proclaimed  as  historical  reality  what  to  KirSevskii  was  no  more 
than  ideal,  and  in  their  hands  philosophic  and  religious  messian- 
ism  became  political  imperialism  and  nationaUst  chauvinism. 
To  him  applies  the  denotation  moskvobisie  (Moscow  frenzy) 
which  became  current  after  the  PoUsh  rising. 

The  first  Slavophils  recognised  and  admitted  Russia's  errors. 
In  a  poem  circulated  in  manuscript  throughout  Russia  (for 
the  censor  had  refused  his  imprimatur)  Homjakov  apostrophised 
Russia,  the  chosen  of  God  : 

Persist  in  thy  endeavour.    To  be  God's  instrument 

Is  hard  for  earthly  beings ; 

Sharp  are  His  judgments  with  His  servants. 

And,  alas,  how  many  fearsome 

Sins  hast  thou  harboured. 

Black  is  thy  fate  through  black  falseness. 

And  heavy  upon  thee  presses  the  yoke  of  slavery ; 

Filled  art  thou  with  godless  and  devastating  lies. 

With  dead  and  infamous  sloth, 

And  every  kind  of  baseness  ! 

Kireevskii's  criticisms,  and  still  more  those  of  Homjakov, 
were  directed  against  prepetrine  Russia  as  well  as  against 
contemporary  Russia,  the  fruit  of  Peter's  reforms.  To 
Samarin  the  two  crowning  errors,  the  two  most  disastrous 
maladies  of  Russia,  were  usury  and  formalism. 

Peter's  reforms  were  not  rejected  in  their  entirety  by  all 
the  Slavophils.  KirjSevskii's  judgment  of  Peter's  work  was 
comparatively  mild.  K.  Aksakov,  on  the  other  hand,  was 
utterly  opposed  to  Peter's  work,  whilst  his  brother  Ivan  con- 
sidered that  the  assassination  of  Alexander  II  was  a  direct 
issue  of  Peter's  reforms.  Whilst  Homjakov  was  inclined  simply 
to  value  Moscow  from  the  Uterator's  outlook  and  to  prize 
it  as  a  laboratory  of  western  thought,  I.  Aksakov's  sentiments 
towards  the  capital  that  had  been  founded  by  Peter  were 
already  quite  nationalistic.    Well-known  is  his  letter  to  Strahov 


(1863),  in  which  he  declares  that  no  truly  popular  journal 
can  be  published  in  St.  Petersburg,  for  the  first  prerequisite 
of  a  free  national  sentiment  is  to  hate  St.  Petersburg  whole- 
heartedly and  in  every  thought.  To  Ivan  Aksakov  the  northern 
capital  and  the  west  in  its  entirety  were  incorporations  of 
Satan.  But  some  of  the  Slavophils  continued  to  approve 
Petrine  reforms,  and  some,  Uke  Lamanskii,  regarded  them  as 
an  organic  continuation  of  Muscovite  evolution.  If  we  find  it 
necessary  to  demur  strongly  to  Ivan  Aksakov's  nationaUsm, 
the  nationalism  of  the  later  Slavophils  must  be  still  more 
decisively  condemned.  In  these  subsequent  developments  the 
philosophy  of  history  becomes  more  and  more  conspicuously 
replaced  by  a  superficial  interest  in  current  politics ;  the 
philosophy  of  religion  is  overshadowed  by  official  clericalism ; 
and  endeavours  towards  religious  development  are  overcast 
by  the  Russifying  ecclesiastical  policy  of  the  holy  synod.  Inas- 
much as  the  Slavophils  considered  that  the  foundations  of 
civiHsation  were  estabUshed  upon  religion  and  the  church, 
the  nationalist  basis  was  not  with>them  a  matter  of  principle. 
Danilevskii  diverges  here  from  the  first  Slavophils,  for  in  his 
outlook  the  idea  of  nationality  assumes  far  greater  importance 
and  independence.  Kireevskii  and  Homjakov  conceive  the 
church  in  a  universal  sense,  but  both  of  them,  and  especially 
the  latter,  incline  to  identify  the  Orthodox  universal  church 
with  the  Russian  national  and  state  church.  When  they 
speak  of  the  importance  of  ritual  to  the  Russians,  some,  SiSkov 
for  example,  put  a  mystically  high  value  upon  church  Slavonic, 
whilst  others,  and  above  all  K.  Aksakov,  lapse  into  a  mystical 
adoration  of  the  Russian  language,  speaking  of  it  as  the  most 
beautiful  and  most  independent  of  all  tongues.  In  Uke  manner, 
in  the  theoretical  and  philosophical  field,  Kireevskii's  broad 
religious  and  historical  program  narrows  into  the  program 
of  Uvarov ;  and  after  1863,  subsequent  to  the  PoUsh  rising,  • 
the  victory  of  Uvarov  over  Kireevskii  is  decisive. 

In  their  struggle  for  religion  the  founders  of  slavophilism 
turn  away  from  the  new  philosophy,  but  even  here  we  cannot 
speak  of  the  absolute  negation  of  western  thought.  The 
rejection  of  the  western  religions,  of  Catholicism  and  Protestant- 
ism and  of  the  philosophy  that  has  issued  from  these  creeds, 
is  made  with  certain  reserves.  It  is  only  in  so  far  as  they  are 
considered  one-sided  that  Catholicism  and  Protestantism  are 
condemned,  and  some  of  the  systems  of  German  philosophy 
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(notably  that  of  Schelling)  find  acceptance.  Orthodoxy  in 
idealised  form  is  presented  as  the  measure  of  thought  and 
action.  Within  Orthodoxy,  orientalist  and  Russian  mysticism 
are  made  supreme,  and  rationalism  is  rejected.  Kir^evskii 
distrusts  reason,  and  Homjakov  and  Samarin  feel  this  mistrust 
still  more  strongly.  Samarin  considers  rationalism  analogous 
to  absolutism.  For  the  rationalist,  he  says,  everything  is 
subject  to  rules  and  regulations  ;  tradition  and  personal  inspira- 
tion go  by  the  board  ;  a  general  lassitude  results  from  the 
autocracy  of  the  understanding.  From  time  to  time,  however, 
doubts  arise  as  to  the  accuracy  of  this  logic.  Homjakov  once 
wrote  to  Samarin  saying  that  while  Granovskii  did  not  walk 
hand  in  hand  with  the  Slavophils,  Zagoskin  was  perfectly  willing 
to  do  so,  and  that  this  was  proof  that  acceptance  of  slavophilism 
was  a  matter  not  of  understanding  but  of  instinct. 

By  a  logical  sequence,  the  passive  Christian  virtues  were 
esteemed  ;  even  suffering  was  a  good  thing ;  conciliatory, 
patient,  pious  humility  and  lowliness  {smtrenie)  was  posited  as 
the  chief  Christian  virtue  of  Orthodox  Russians. 

Quite  in  the  sense  and  after  the  model  of  the  restoration 
in  the  west,  a  secure  foundation  for  antirevolutionary  absolutism 
was  sought  in  the  doctrine  of  revelation  and  tradition.  Religious 
irrationalism  was  deliberately  opposed  to  philosophic  rationalism. 
It  was  for  this  reason  that  the  Slavophils  turned  away  from  the 
philosophy  of  Hegel,  the  philosophy  cultivated  by  the  western- 
isers,  and  based  their  position  upon  Schelling,  Baader,  and 
the  French  philosophers  of  the  restoration.  Homjakov  armed 
himself  against  historical  relativism,  and  attacked  Hegel's 
dictum  of  the  reality  of  the  rational  and  the  rationality  of 
the  real. 

Slavophil  conceptions  of  history  were  inspired  by  the  roman- 
ticist flight  from  the  present  into  the  past. 

In  the  sphere  of  practice  the  Slavophils  aimed  at  theocracy. 
The  state  was  subordinate  to  the  church  precisely  as  the  natural 
and  the  human  were  subordinate  to  the  divine. 

Primitive  slavophilism  was  non-political.  The  Slavophils 
themselves  (Homjakov)  expressly  declared  it,  whilst  the 
westemisers  (Kavelin)  pointed  it  out  as  a  slavophiHst  principle. 

It  was  natural  that  from  their  theocratic  outlook  the 
Slavophils  should  despise  the  state,  or  should  at  least  tend  to 
thrust  it  into  the  background.  They  endeavoured  to  justify 
their  nonpolitical  program  with  reference  to  the  inborn  qualities 


of  the  Russian  people.  It  was  the  natural  gift  of  the  Russian 
people  to  be  nonpolitical ;  Russians  had  no  desire  to  rule, 
and  preferred  to  leave  the  exercise  of  the  powers  of  state  to  a 
foreign  European  government.  Konstantin  Aksakov  elaborated 
an  entire  political  system  of  this  character. 

The  opponents  of  the  Slavophils  are  apt  to  say  that  there 
was  a  tincture  of  anarchism  in  the  views  of  these  writers,  but 
the  assertion  amounts  to  very  little. 

The  Russian  absolutism  of  the  time  misled  many  people 
to  this  unpolitical  standpoint ;  the  theocratic  ideal  of  the 
Slavophils  was  a  refuge  from  the  theocratic  reality.  To  be 
unpolitical  often  signifies  the  possession  of  strong  political 
views,  conservative  views,  and  this  was  true  in  high  degree 
of  most  of  the  Slavophils  who,  as  respected  aristocrats  and 
members  of  the  wealthy  landowning  class,  were  ultraconserva- 
tive  in  politics.  Accepting  tsarism  as  the  given  form  of  auto- 
cracy, they  were  content  to  idealise  it,  and  it  was  from  above 
not  from  below  that  they  hoped  for  the  coming  of  the  reforms 
they  desiderated.  For  themselves,  for  their  own  class,  they 
wished  a  number  of  radical  reforms,  and  in  especial  freedom 
of  the  press  and  the  establishment  of  a  territorial  assembly 
(in  which  they  would  of  course  play  the  leading  role).  The 
territorial  assembly,  modelled  upon  the  design  of  the  zemskii 
sobor  of  old  days,  was  not  to  be  a  legislative  parliament,  for 
K.  Aksakov  and  Samarin,  in  full  agreement  here  with  Kireevskii's 
teaching,  protested  against  constitutionalism.  In  this  respect 
the  Slavophils  were  more  logical  and  more  conservative  than  the 
Catholic  liberals  of  that  day,  Tocqueville  and  Montalembert. 
Samarin,  at  any  rate,  disapproved  their  policy,  and  in  his  atti- 
tude towards  constitutionaHsm  agreed  rather  with  Nicholas  I, 
who,  as  is-  well  known,  "  could  understand  "  republicanism 
and  absolute  monarchy,  but  "  could  not  understand "  con- 
stitutional monarchy.  He  looked  upon  this  form  of  govern- 
ment as  infamous.  In  the  sphere  of  politics  the  Slavophils 
did  not  advance  beyond  the  standpoint  of  absolutist  patriarchal- 
ism,  and  from  this  standpoint  of  agrarian  patriarchalism  and 
patrimonialism  the  Slavophils,  like  the  aristocrats  in  general, 
were  opponents  of  the  bureaucracy. 

The  church  and  ecclesiastical  tradition  being  recognised 
as  the  supreme  authority,  and  much  emphasis  being  laid  upon 
catholicity,  it  was  logical  that  in  every  department  individuaUsm 
should  be  bluntly  rejected.    European  hberalism  fell  with  indi- 
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vidualism,  and  European  constitutionalism  fell  with  liberalism. 
It  is  true  that  the  Slavophils  recognised  the  need  for  reforms, 
but  these  were  to  be  "  inner  "  reforms  only.  Hence  they  were 
declared  opponents  of  political  revolution.  To  them,  as  to  so 
many  monarchists  and  legitimists,  it  seemed  that  Russia  was 
on  principle  opponent  of  the  revtilution,  and  not  opponent 
merely,  but,  as  a  historic  datum,  the  positive  contradiction  of 
every  possible  revolution.  TjutCev,  the  most  notable  of  the 
Slavophil  poets,  in  some  verses  published  in  the  3^ear  1848 
entitled  Rt4s%ia  and  the  Revolution,  contrasted  Russia,  as  a  truly 
Christian  land  and  indeed  the  only  Christian  land,  with  the 
revolution,  with  antichrist.  I.  Aksakov  loathed  the  revolution, 
not  merely  in  its  nihilist  manifestations,  but  when  it  presented 
itself  as  Hberalism  and  constitutionaHsm. 

Tsar  Nicholas  and  his  government  had  no  love  for  the 
Slavophils,  despite  their  hostility  to  the  revolution  and  their 
unpoUtical  program.  Kir^evskii's  journal  was  suppressed. 
Homjakov,  in  1854,  ^^  account  of  his  poem  To  Russia,  was 
forbidden  to  have  his  works  priuted,  and  in  recent  j^ears  his 
WTitings  and  studies  concerning  the  Russian  church  have  been 
posthumously  prohibited.  Both  the  Aksakovs  had  trouble  with 
the  censorship  and  with  other  authorities.  To  the  official 
mind  it  seemed  that  the  early  Slavophils  belonged  to  the  same 
political  school  with  the  westemisers.  Not  until  the  reign  of 
Alexander  II  was  comparative  freedom  granted  to  the  Slavophils. 
In  1855  K.  Aksakov  demanded  from  the  tsar  the  freedom  of 
the  press  and  the  summoning  of  the  zemskii  sobor. 

Against  the  disastrous  individualism  and  subjectivism  which 
Stirner  had  introduced  into  Europe,  Homjakov  was  not  content 
merely  to  appeal  to  religious  catholicity.  In  an  extremely 
characteristic  manner  he  supported  his  religio-philosophical 
reasoning  with  an  argument  drawn  from  the  agrarian  field. 
Agriculture,  he  said,  offered  a  protection  against  individualism. 
It  was  the  guardian  of  *'  true  conservatism  "  and  democracy, 
and  the  Teutonic  w^arrior  and  the  conquering  state  were  con- 
trasted by  him  with  the  Russian  state  of  peasants  and  great 
landowners.  The  Russian  landowner  was  likewise  an  aristocrat, 
but  of  a  very  different  species  from  the  aristocrat  of  the  west ; 
the  Russian  aristocracy  was  democratic,  and  was  associated 
with  the  peasantry  upon  terms  of  Christian  love.  Samarin 
^  went  yet  further,  pointing  to  Europe,  where  conservatism  found 
its  main   foundations  in   the  aristocracy,  whereas  in  Russia 


conservatism  was  at  home   in  "the   darksome  room  of   the 

peasant." 

Their  theocratic  standpoint  made  it  impossible  for  the 
Slavophils  to  appraise  the  various  social  forces  in  a  sufficiently 
concrete  manner.  Preferring  to  deal  with  the  abstract  con- 
cept of  folk  or  nation,  they  failed  to  secure  clear  understanding 
of  Russia's  economic  and  social  position. 

It  is  true  that  the  Slavophils  were  keenly  interested  in  the 
peasant  and  his  liberation.     Interest  in  the  question  was  so 
acute  and  so  widespread  that  the  Slavophil  messianists  could 
not  fail  to  give  it  their  attention.     Most   of  the  Slavophils 
favoured  the  liberation  of  the  peasantry,    but   very   few  of 
them  conceived  this  liberation  in  a  genuinely  liberal  sense. 
Kirgevskii  did  not  discuss  hberation  in  any  of  his  public  utter- 
ances, but  referred  to  the  matter  in  his  letters.     Homjakov 
wrote  about  it  on  one  occasion.     Shortly  after  the  Crimean 
war,   Samarin,    advocating   the  abolition   of    serfdom,   wrote, 
"  We  succumbed  through  our  own  feebleness,  and  not  owing 
to  the  objective  force  of  the  league  of  western  powers."     When 
pubUc  discussion  of   the  question  became  possible  after  the 
accession   of   Alexander   II,   the   Slavophil   organ   "  Russkaja 
BesMa  "  a  periodical  issued  during  the  years  1856  to  i860, 
pubhshed  in  1885  and  i^59  a  supplement  edited  by  KoSilev 
and  entitled  "  Selskojo  Blagoustroistvo  "  (rural  wellbemg). 

Slavophihsm  and 'its  rehgious  quietism,  the  idea  of  the 

poUtical   social   order  and   fraternity   of   Old   Russian   social 

institutions,  prevented  the  philosophical  founders  of  the  doctrine 

from  reaUsing  the  social  significance  of  the  liberation  of  the 

peasantry.       Homjakov    and    Ivan    Aksakov,     no    less    than 

Kir^evskii,  would  not  hear  a  word  of  EngUsh  political  economy. 

Aksakov,  desiring  to  keep  aUve  the  genuinely  Russian  sense 

of  benevolence,  desired  also  and  for  this  end  to  maintain  the 

existence  of  the  poor.     In  his  view,  the  western  system  of  poor 

relief  was  a  politico-economical  device  and  was  not  moral  at 

all ;  if  you  asked  for  an  example  of  a  practical  man  and  a  good 

political  economist,  he  would  mention  Judas.' 

I  Semevskii.  the  historian  of  the  liberation  of  the  peasantry  reports  that 
upon  Homjakov's  estates  the  condition  of  the  peasantry,  in  confiict  ^ith  their 
Tord^s  theories,  was  worse  than  that  which  prevailed  m  the  domains  of  neigh- 
hnurine  landowners  In  1851  KoSelev  reported  that  Homjakov  had  defended 
t^^Zfc^JZisioT  purposes  of  colonisation  (KoSelev  was  personaUy  opposed 
to  prchase  an^^^^^^^^     "in  1861  Dostocvskii  reproached  I.  Aksakov  for  having 
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The  reactionary  party  among  the  nobility,  agitating  against 
the  liberation  of  the  peasantry,  took  occasion  in  their  periodical 
"  VSst*  "  to  denounce  the  Slavophils  as  Russian  Saint-Simonians. 
This   was   gross   exaggeration,    for   the   Slavophils   vigorously 
opposed  socialism  as  unnissian.     Homjakov  and  his  friends 
counterposed  sociahsm  with  .the  Russian  njir  and  the  Russian 
artel,  but  these  institutions  were  conceived  ethically  and  reli- 
giously, not  economically  and  socially.     In  the  mir  they  saw 
a  means  for  averting  the  proletarianisation  of  the  masses,  and 
thus  based  upon  the  mir  as  against  French  socialism  their 
agrarian  hopes  for  the  undisturbed  development  of  Russia. 
For  the  Slavophils  the  Russian  mir  was  a  foundation  established 
by  Christian  love,  was  the  foundation  of  the  social  organisation 
of  the  entire  Russian  people,  which  thus  became  a  great  family 
under  the  patriarchal  leadership  of  the  tsar.     But  we  must 
not  on  this  account  speak  of  the  Slavophils  as  "Christian 
socialists."     W* 

In  this  idealisation  of  the  mir,  the  Slavophils  were  supported 
by  Haxthausen,  who  was  then  studying  Russian  agrarian 
conditions  on  the  spot.* 

Speaking  generally,  the  Slavophils  continued  to  cherish 
Rousseauist  agrarianism.  Kir^evskii  contemned  towns  and 
urban  civilisation,  sharply  contrasting  with  European  civilisa- 
tion the  Old  Russian  Orthodox  and  religious  civilisation,  speaking 
of  the  latter  as  characteristically  rural.  Kir€evskii,  too,  was 
hostile  to  the  growth  of  manufacturing  industry,  which  was 
fostered  by  the  state,  and  his  followers  remained  faithful  to 

uncritically  favoured  the  relationship  of  serf  and  lord  in  the  interest  of  the 
lord.  KoSelev  wrote  as  follows  to  Ivan  Kirdevskii  in  1852  :  "  I  cannot  under- 
stand, my  dear  friend  Kir^evskii,  how  you.  a  Christian,  can  fail  to  be  horrified 
at  keeping  men  in  servitude  to  yourself."  But  Kirdevskii's  quietist  passivism 
made  it  quite  easy  for  him  to  tolerate  the  institution  of  serfdom.  In  1847, 
when  his  sister  wished  to  liberate  her  peasants,  he  dissuaded  her  from  the  step. 
In  a  discussion  with  Ko§elev.  he  said  that  if  the  peasants  must  be  given  land, 
they  ought  not  to  have  five  desjatinas.  but  one  only  :  "  This  will  help  the 
peasant  along,  but  he  will  still  have  to  seek  other  work ;  in  default  of  such 
necessity  all  the  landowner's  fields  would  remain  untilled." 

»  In  his  third  volume  Haxthausen  refers  to  his  relationships  with  the  Slavo- 
phils ("Young  Russia"),  expressing  his  agreement  with  their  views.  He  is 
especially  enthusiastic  about  Konstantin  Aksakov,  referring  to  him  as  "one 
of  the  most  talented  men  with  whom  I  became  acquainted  in  Russia."  He 
met  also  Kirgevskii,  Homjakov,  and  Samarin,  and  in  addition  Caadaev  and 
representatives  of  the  westemisers  (Granovskii,  for  instance).  According  to 
Herzen  it  was  from  Konstantin  Aksakov  that  Haxthausen  derived  his  view 
as  to  the  importance  of  the  mir  and  the  artel. 


this  view.  The  industrialisation  of  Moscow,  the  Slavophil 
centre,  was  advancing  with  vigorous  strides  during  the  epoch 
under  consideration.  Haxthausen,  the  German  Slavophil, 
recognised  that  the  nobles'  town  had  already  become  a  manu- 
facturing town,  and  he  did  not  fail  to  perceive  and  to  point  out 
that  the  process  of  industrialisation  had  been  furthered  by  the 
nobles  themselves.' 

With  considerable  justice,  Pisemskii  and  others  reproached 
the  Slavophils  on  the  ground  that  the  latter  had  no  real  know- 
ledge of  the  folk,  of  the  peasantry,  and  that  their  disqui- 
sitions did  not  rise  above  the  level  of  "  rehgio-linguistic 
sentimentalism. " 

The  Slavophils  had  already  drawn  attention  to  the  class 
organisation  of  society,  and  might  have  learned  much  con- 
cerning the  class  struggle  from  French  historians  and  socialists. 
They  were,  however,  unable  to  realise  the  existence  of  classes 
and  class  contrasts  in  Russia,  contenting  themselves  with 
a  vaguely  homogeneous  conception  of  "  country."  Their 
failure  here  was  in  part  a  failure  in  the  scientific  field,  for  they 
were  affected  by  the  tendency  to  undue  simplification  that  has 
always  characterised  the  beginnings  of  sociological  research. 

Slavophilism,  as  a  general  trend  based  on  the  philosophy 
of  history,  had  close  relationships  with  the  general  literary 
movement.  Kir^evskii  was  a  historian  of  literature,  whilst 
his  brother  acquired  a  deserved  reputation  as  collector  of 
folk-songs.  Others  among  the  Slavophils  did  much  to  encourage 
the  profounder  study  of  folk-poesy,  but  Turgenev  considers 
that  as  artists  and  thinkers  the  Slavophils  never  created  any- 
thing truly  vital,  for  they  did  not  face  reality  with  a  sufficiently 
untrammelled  spirit.     The  criticism  is  just. 

During  the  Napoleonic  wars  a  patriotic  tendency  found 
expression  in  verse,  and  the  writers  of  this  school  immersed 
themselves  in  the  Russian  past,  the  work  of  Sergei  Aksakov 
being  a  notable  example.  These  trends  fortified  the  Slavophil 
movement  (Sergei's  sons  being  among  the  founders  of  slavo- 
philism), but  they  cannot  be  regarded  as  distinctively  Slavophil. 

In  youth  Sergei  Aksakov  had  read  much  anent  the  ideals 

<  Schulze-Gavemitz  carries  Haxthausen's  idea  a  stage  further  when  he  shows 
how  the  Slavophils  actually  promoted  the  industrialisation  of  Moscow  and 
Russia  by  their  romanticist  glorification  of  agrarianisni  and  by  their  campaign 
against  economic  individualism — by  their  insistence  upon  the  independence  of 
Russia  vis-^-vis  Europe,  and  so  on. 
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of  Novikov,  and  he  endeavoured  to  combine  them  in  harmonious 
unison  mth  those  of  SiSkov.  The  appearance  in  "The  European " 
of  Kir^evskii's  essay  The  Nineteenth  Century  cost  Aksakov  his 
office  as  censor.  He  was  not  blinded  by  his  friendship  with 
Gogol,  and  would  not  accept  without  qualification  the  fallacies 
of  Gogol's  reUgious  mysticism.  His  sons  were  less  unprejudiced 
in  their  relationship  to  Gogol.  Konstantin  compared  Gogol 
with  Homer,  and  ascribed  to  him  a  position  above  all  the  writers 
of  Europe.  B^Unskii,  champion  of  Gogol  as  Hterary  artist, 
found  it  necessary  to  dissent  from  this  view,  and  at  length  in 
1880,  at  the  FuSkin  festival,  Ivan  Aksakov  hailed  Pu^kin  the 
greatest  of  the  truly  Russian  poets.  Prior  to  this  the  Slavophils 
had  given  that  place  to  Gogol. 

But  Gogol  was  no  Slavophil,  nor  was  Ostrovskii.  The 
relationships  of  both  to  the  Moscow  Slavophils  were  those  of 
personal  friendship  rather  than  of  doctrine.  TjutCev,  on  the 
other  hand,  may  be  counted  among  the  Slavophils,  and  so  may 
Jasykov.  Homjakov  and  the  two  younger  Aksakovs  expounded 
their  views  in  philosophic  poems  and  dramas  rather  than  directly. 
Apollon  Maikov  had  strong  classical  leanings ;  the  Greek  and 
Latin  elements  in  his  work  are  too  numerous  for  us  to  classify 
him  as  a  Slavophil  poet.  Nevertheless,  he  was  seduced  by 
the  Slavophil  Byzantine-Russian  outlook,  with  its  essential 
contradictions  (see  his  lyrical  tragedy,  Two  Worlds ;  or  the 
Two  Romes),  into  the  strange  aberration  of  writing  an  apotheosis 
of  John  the  Terrible.  Kohanovskaja  {1825-1884)  had  hkewise 
close  Hterary  relationships  with  the  Slavophils  (Konstantin 
Aksakov),  and  exemplified  Slavophil  ideas  in  her  novels. 

Dostoevskii,  last  of  all,  had  imbibed  the  ideas  of  Kir^evskii 
and  the  other  Slavophils,  and  may  himself  be  termed  Slavophil 
if  religious  messianism  and  the  philosophico-historical  outlook 
be  admitted  as  principles  of  slavophilism.  But  Dostoevskii 
developed  his  views  towards  religion  and  the  church  indepen- 
dently, following  a  different  route  from  that  taken  by  the 
Slavophils.  To  put  the  matter  paradoxically,  Dostoevskii 
is  too  Slavophil  to  be  reckoned  among  the  Slavophils — there  is 
nothing  in  him  of  the  Old  Slavic  sentiment  which  Homjakov 
and  Ivan  Aksakov  combined  with  the  religious  philosophy  of 
Kir^evskii. 

Early  slavophilism  was  a  modification  of  the  Russist  or 
Old  Russist  tendency  that  had  been  previously  displayed  by 
Bolt  in,  g^erbatov,  and  Siskov.    Philosophically  the  Slavophils 


had  advanced  a  stage,  had  arrived  at  a  profounder  conception 
of  the  problem  of  Russia  in  relation  to  Europe,  being  helped 
here  by  German  philosophy,  and  indeed  by  European  thought 
in  its  entirety,  influenced  as  that  thought  was  by  the  sangumary 
experiences  of  the  revolution  and  the  counter-revolution  and 
faced  as  it  was  with  the  need  for  choosing  between  the  old 
regime  and  the  new.  Russia  was  so  far  Europeanised  and  since 
the  days  of  Peter  had  been  so  closely  involved  in  the  European 
system  of  states,  that  after  the  end  of  the  eighteenth  century 
European  influence  became  extremely  potent  in  Russia,  and  all 
the  more  potent  because  Russia,  through  her  internal  develop- 
ment, had  to  encounter  the  same  difficulties  and  to  solve  the 
same  problems  as  Europe. 

From  the  outlook  of  the  history  of  literature,  slavophihsm 
is  a  parallel  phenomenon  with  the  romanticist  restoration  m 
Europe  as  manifested  in  art  cmd  above  all  poesy,  in  philosophy 
and  theology,  in  history,  in  jurisprudence,  and  m  politics. 
Though  slavophihsm  was  an  outgrowth  of  Russian  conditions 
the  movement  was  none  the  less  in  high  degree  European,  and 
it  developed  under  European  influences  just  as  much  as  did 
the  opposed  movement  of  westemism.  Western  philosophy 
furnished  the  Slavophils  with  arms  against  westermsm.  It 
Hegel,  Feuerbach,  Stirner,  Fourier,  and  Saint-Simon  were 
Europeans,   so  also  were  Schelling,   Baader,   de    Maistre,   de 

Bonald,  and  Gorres. 

Slavophilism  was  the  philosophic  attempt  to  renovate 
theocracy.  Philosophically  considered,  slavophihsm  was  the 
first  deUberately  conceived  philosophy  of  reUgion  and  philosophy 

""^  The^'Tcientific  weakness  of  slavophilism  depends  upon  the 
inadequacy  of  its  foundations,  upon  the  inadequacy  of  its 
epistemological  criticism.  It  was  impossible  to  attam  t^o  the 
philosophic  goal  with  the  aid  of  the  protean  philosophy  of 
ScheUing.  Hegel,  the  HegeUan  left,  and  materiahsm,  could 
not  be  effectively  resisted,  and  certainly  could  not  be  put  to 
rout,  by  the  forces  of  Schelling  and  Baader.  Still  less  could 
this  end  be  secured  with  the  aid  of  Joannes  Damascenus 

The  historical  and  economic  foundations  and  aims  of  slavo- 
phihsm are  likewise  inadequate,  though  this  may  m  part  De 
condoned  by  the  insufficiencies  of  Russian  historical  research 
in  that  epoch.  It  was  ovnng  to  these  msufficiencies  that 
past  and  present  appeared  under  false  illummation,  and  hke 
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considerations  explain  why  in  the  philosophy  of  history  the 
constructions  of  the  Slavophils  were  so  arbitrary. 

The  inadequacy  of  Slavophil  philosophy  of  history  is  well 
shown  by  the  inferences  the  Slavophils  made  from  the  reputedly 
peaceful  invitation  issued  to  the  Varangians.  Though  the  alleged 
invitation  lacks  adequate  historical  confirmation,  inferences 
were  drawn  as  to  the  nature  of  the  Old  Russian  state,  and 
it  was  supposed  to  furnish  a  demonstration  as  to  the  characteris- 
tics of  the  Old  Russians  in  general.  > 

The  poverty  of  historical  research  at  that  date  is  partly 
accountable,  too,  for  the  poHtical  errors  of  the  Slavophils,  and 
explains  their  fondness  for  tsarist  absolutism.  Karamzin 
had  decorated  Muscovite  tsarism  with  a  halo,  and  had  taught 
the  first  Slavophils  what  they  knew  of  Russian  history. 

Slavophil  ideas  developed  in  association  with  theological 
doctrine  and  theological  church  history.  It  would  be  interesting 
to  compare  Slavophil  philosophy  of  history  with  that  of  Janssen, 
the  CathoHc  historian.  Here,  from  a  theological  doctrine 
closely  resembling  that  of  the  Slavophils,  the  development  of 
Christian  society  is  deduced  in  a  strikingly  similar  manner. 
Lagarde's  religious  nationahsm  may  hkewise  be  compared 
with  the  views  of  the  early  Slavophils.  Tonnies,  a  German 
writer,  in  his  book  Community  Life  ani  Society  (1887),  a  treatise 
on  communism  and  sociaUsm  as  empirical  forms  of  civihsation, 
has  arrived  at  views  resembUng  those  of  the  Slavophils. 

These  historico-philosophical  theories  give  the  Slavophil 
system  a  scholastic  stamp,  for  the  Slavophils  should  at  least 
have  endeavoured  to  prove  their  main  propositions.  The 
scholastic  trend  is  unpleasing  even  in  Homjakov,  and  in  the 
case  of  the  later  Slavophils  it  becomes  positively  repulsive, 
owing  to  the  way  in  which  it  is  carried  out  altogether  regardless 
of  the  truths  that  have  been  established  since  the  doctrine  was 
first  formulated.  Gor'kii  was  not  wholly  wrong  in  his  con- 
tention that  the  Slavophils  (the  narodniki  and  Dostoevskii) 
displayed  a  union  of  talent  with  truly  oriental  unscrupulousness 
and  Tatar  cunning. 

Theoretically  considered,  this  philosophy  of  reUgion  and  its 
epistemological  basis  are  quite  untenable. 

The  weaknesses  of  the  system  faciUtated  the  subsequent 

«  Attention  has  recently  been  directed  to  a  parallel  circumstance  recorded 
by  the  chronicler  Widukind,  who  informs  us  that  the  Teutonic  Anglo-Saxons 
were  invited  to  England  by  the  British  (likewise  presumed  to  be  Teutons). 


transformation  of  slavophiUsm  to  become  a  nationalist  poUtical 
system  which  was  not  conservative  merely  but  positively 
reactionary.  The  Slavophil  philosophy  of  history  was  replaced 
by  poUtical  Slavism,  the  Slavophil  philosophy  of  religion  by  the 
ecclesiastical  poUcy  of  the  synod.  For  the  inadequate  but 
noteworthy  philosophical  essays  of  a  Kireevskii  and  a  Homjakov 
were  substituted  poHtical  tracts  and  unmethodical  disquisitions 
voicing  an  academic  Slavisticism  pursued  for  poUtical  ends, 
a  doctrine  which  continues  to  drag  out  a  pitiful  existence  even 

to-day. 

Some  of  the  Slavophil  professors  have  doubtless  written 
important  historical  and  Slavistic  works,  but  no  philosophical 
successor  to  Kireevskii  has  ever  appeared.' 

The  influence  of  Slavophil  teaching  was  great  and  persistent, 
affecting  not  merely  the  prevalent  philosophic  view  of  Russian 
civilisation  and  history  and  the  intellectual  valuation  of  these, 
but  inducing  Ukewise  a  mood  of  enthusiasm,  which  is  attri- 
butable to  the  personal  influence  exercised  by  the  founders  of 
slavophiUsm— for  Kireevskn,  Konstantin  Aksakov,  and  Hom- 
jakov were  estimable  and  amiable  men.  In  multifold  trans- 
formations, the  general  thesis  and  certain  individual  Slavophil 
doctrines  are  held  by  many  to-day,  whilst  slavophiUsm  continues 
to  work  also  by  contraries,  through  the  opposition  it  arouses. 
In  Miljukov's  view  the  development  of  slavophiUsm  has  been 
a  decadence  rather  than  a  simple  transformation,  for  he  con- 
siders that  the  philosophical  and  nationaUst  elements  of  the 
doctrine,  those  which  were  united  into  an  integral  whole  by 
the  founders  of  the  system,  have  become  segregated  to  undergo 
independent  development.  This  independent  and  one-sided 
development  is  seen  according  to  Miljukov  in  Leont'ev  the  ultra- 
nationaUst  and  Solov'ev  the  philosopher,  but  it  was,  he  says, 

«  There  is  no  occasion  to  name  all  the  later  Slavophils,  and  it  will  suffice 
to  aUude  to  men  of  European  reputation.  Ko§elev.  a  vigorous  and  cultured 
publicist,  has  been.mentioned.  B^ljaev  is  a  meritorious  historian  ^^^^^^e  w"tings 
deal  with  Russian  law.  the  mir.  and  the  peasantry,  ^xlferdrng  was  as  Slav^st 
and  historian  greatly  influenced  by  Homjakov.  Lamanskii  a  Slavist.  was 
regarded  with  much  enmity  in  Austria,  but  this  was  unjust,  for  Lamanskn 
wf  s  not  a  supporter  of  the  government  as  were  so  many  of  his  slavophU  ^^^^ 
temporaries  and  pupUs.  and  his  character  enforced  the  ^^I'^^-^'^^^f^^^^ 
nents.  BudiloviC.  Slavist.  defended  panrussism  consult  his  The  Litera^ 
Unity  of  the  Slavs.  1879).  K.  Bcstuiev-Rjumm.  l^^^^^"f°^r^^^f,^°°^^„^^78  to 
1882  president  of  the  St.  Petersburg  Slav  Union.  KojaloviC.  l^^^onan  o  the 
Uniat  churches  of  Russia,  has  written  a  work  upon  the  spint  of  Russia  as 
displayed  in  hiitoriograpby. 
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already  manifest  in  Danilevskii  and  Grigor'ev.  This  formula- 
tion is  tenable.  But  the  important  point  is  that  the  Slavophil 
trend  and  Slavophil  attempts  towards  a  philosophical  view  and 
valuation  of  Russia  and  Europe  continue  to  influence  thought 
to-day,  and  that  the  vitality  of  the  doctrine  is  due  to  the  per- 
sistence of  the  conditions  under  which  slavophiUsm  took  its 
rise. 

During  the  forties  and  the  two  following  decades  the 
westernisers  were  under  Slavophil  influence.  We  have  seen 
how  Caadaev  in  later  years  drew  nearer  to  the  Slavophils. 
Behnskii  and  Herzen,  Bakunin  and  the  earUer  Russian  socialists 
Such  as  CernySevskii,  derived  their  faith-  in  Russia  and  her 
social  mission  from  and  in  conjunction  with  the  Slavophils. 
The  radical  westernisers,  like  the  Slavophils,  extolled  the  mir 
and  the  artel  as  Russian  and  Slav  institutions.  Bakunin 
derived  from  the  Slavophil  criticism  of  the  state  more  than  one 
suggestion  for  his  anarchist  theories.  The  narodni(5estvo  is 
also  partly  deducible  from  slavophilism,  though  more  indi- 
rectly (by  way  of  Herzen)  ;  whilst  Russian  Marxism  was  in  its 
inception  influenced  by  the  narodniCestvo. 

But  when  we  are  considering  the  relationships  between  the 
westernisers  and  the  Slavophils,  we  must  not  think  only  of 
agreement  in  certain  doctrinal  details,  however  important. 
Yet  more  noteworthy,  perhaps,  is  the  mutual  stimulus  which 
each  doctrine  exercised  on  the  other  during  the  polemic  about 
their  respective  philosophical  fundamentals.  In  Behnskii  and 
still  more  in  Herzon  and  Ivan  Turgenev,  we  see  how  slavo- 
phiUsm spurred  on  the  westernisers  to  opposition. 

From  the  outlook  of  metaphysical  materiaUsm  it  is  com- 
prehensible that  CernySevskii  should  have  regarded  KirSevskii 
as  a  dreamer  merely  and  not  a  philosopher,  and  should  have 
looked  upon  Pisarev  as  a  Don  Quixote,  but  the  judgments 
are  one-sided,  Plehanov,  in  hke  manner,  from  his  Marxist 
standpoint,  declares  that  sympathy  with  the  Slavophil  theory 
is  necessarily  treason  to  the  cause  of  progress,  even  if  the  treason 
be  unintentional  and  unconscious,  and  he  attempts  to  class 
the  early  Slavophils  with  Pogodin.  But  this  is  unfair;  the 
opinions  and  the  general  mode  of  thought  of  KirSevskii  and 
Homjakov  have  foundations  utterly  different  from  those  upon 
which  are  established  the  views  of  Pogodin. 

Though  Leont'ev,  again,  builds  upon  the  Slavophils,  we  must 
not  hold  them  entirely  accountable  for  Leont'ev's  views. 


Dostoevskii  took  much  from  the  Slavophils,  and  especially 
from  KirSevskii.  After  his  manner,  Dostoevskii  may  be  said 
to  have  positively  provided  a  new  foundation  for  slavophiUsm, 
through  the  intermediation  of  the  podveniki  (Grigor'ev). 

Philosophically  Solov'ev,  despite  his  subsequent  opposition 
to  the  doctrine,  may  be  considered  to  have  carried  a  stage 
further  the  reUgious  philosophy  of  slavophilism. 

Among  the  most  recent  philosophers  of  religion,  the  influence 
of  Dostoevskii  and  Solov'ev  can  be  plainly  traced  side  by  side 
with  that  of  Homjakov  and  Kireevsku.  These  two  founders 
of  the  doctrine  are  again  and  again  referred  to  (Ger^enzon, 
Berdjaev,  etc.),  and  we  are  told  that  the  Slavophils  did  good 
service  in  that  they  duly  esteemed  the  importance  of  reUgion, 
even  though    their  position   inclined   too  much   towards  the 

right. 

Exponents  of  official  theology  were  but  Uttle  incUned  to 
think  weU  of  Kirgevskii  or  Homjakov,  their  disapproval  having 
other  and  obvious  causes  besides  Homjakov's  strong  censures 
upon  official  theology  (for  example,  upon  Makarii's  book) .  None 
the  less  a  few  theologians  were  early  found  to  regard  Slavophil 
teaching  with  respect.  Of  late  a  more  progressive  tendency 
has  been  noteworthy  in  theology,  led  by  Antonii  in  Volhynia 
and  by  his  pupil  Sergii  in  Finland.  In  this  development  the 
influence  of  slavophiUsm,  together  with  that  of  Dostoevskii, 
is  well  marked. 
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CHAPTER   TEN 

WESTERNISM.    V.  G.  BELINSKII. 


§71. 

THE  harmless  geographical  designations  "  westernism " 
and  "  westerniser "  connote  a  definite  program,  the 
Europeanisation  of  Russia,  the  continuation  of  Peter's  reforms. 

What  do  we  mean  by  Europeanisationr?  Europe  contains 
various  cultural  elements,  specifically  distinct  civilisations. 
It .  is  undeniable  that  the  differences  between  French  and 
Germans,  between  Germans  and  EngUshmen,  etc.,  are  con- 
siderable. To  the  Russian,  however,  these  differences  appear 
trifling  in  comparison  with  the  remove  between  Russia  and 
the  countries  of  European  civilisation.  To  Russia,  in  its 
hunger  for  civilisation,  the  west  seemed  "  the  land  of  miracles  " 
(Homjakov). 

Westernism,  Uke  slavophilism,  originated  in  the  days  of 
Nicholas  I.  Since  European  influence  was  then  restricted 
in  every  possible  way,  thinking  persons  became  for  the  first 
time  fully  aware  of  the  contrast  between  Russia  and  Europe. 

As  we  have  learned,  the  influence  of  Germany  was  at  that 
time  preponderant,  but  France  continued  to  play  a  stimulat- 
ing part  in  Russian  development ;  the  influence  of  England 
was  comparatively  small,  whilst  that  of  Italy  and  the  other 
European  countries  was  insignificant. 

Westernism  in  the  wider  sense  of  the  term  dates  from 
the  epoch  when  European  influences  began  to  exercise  con- 
siderable eflect  upon  Russia,  and  in  this  wider  sense  all  the 
later  progressive  tendencies,  including  the  Marxist  tendency, 
are  westernist.    But  more  commonly  the  concept  is  inter- 


preted in  a  narrower  signification,  the  term  being  used  to 
denote  the  theories  and  tendencies  that  were  formulated  in 
the  Uterary  dispute  with  the  Slavophils. 

The  contrast  between  westernism  and  slavophiUsm  was 
not  definite  at  the  outset,  nor  was  it  equally  marked  in  all 
questions.  The  Slavophils  were  of  one  mind  with  the  west- 
ernisers  in  recognising  that  a  great  cultural  difference  exists 
between  Russia  and  the  west,  and  the  members  of  both  schools 
were  in  truth  agreed  that  Russians  would  do  well  to  learn 
from  the  west.  Divergence  between  the  two  tendencies  became 
marked  in  the  answer  they  respectively  gave  to  the  question 
whether  Peter,  as  Caadaev  expressed  it,  "  had  really  had  before 

•  him  nothing  but  a  blank  sheet  of  paper  " — whether  Russia 
did  or  did  not  contain  cultural  elements  pecuHarly  her  own, 
valuable  elements  which  it  was  desirable  to  retain  and  foster 
side  by  side  with  those  introduced  from  Europe.  The  western- 
isers  differed  from  the  Slavophils  in  their  answer  to  the  great 
historico-philosophical    question    concerning    the    significance, 

■  the  value,  and  the  trend  of  Russian  development.  This  main 
question  and  the  subsidiary  questions  it  involved  were  not 
answered  by  all  the  westernisers  in  the  same  manner.  On 
many  points  the  westernisers  agreed  with  the  Slavophils  and 
pursued  the  same  aims.  The  members  of  both  schools  con- 
stituted at  first  a  single  circle  and  drew  nourishment  from  the 
same  European  source.  It  is  true  that  the  friendship  did  not 
long  endure,  and  that  the  two  camps  speedily  became  hostile, 
the  animosity  often  taking  a  personal  form.  As  early  as  1841 
Belinskii  was  censured  by  Sevirev  for  lack  of  patriotism. 
Jasykov,  Homjakov's  brother-in-law,  wrote  some  verses  in 
which  he  levelled  accusations  of  heresy,  and  this  made  bad 
blood.  He  spoke  of  Caadaev  as  an  apostate,  of  Granovskii 
as  a  corrupter  of  youth,  of  Herzen  as  a  lackey  in  western  livery. 
In  1845  Granovskii  became  permanently  estranged  from 
Aksakov  and  Samarin,  though  Aksakov  by  no  means  approved 
of  those  who,  k  la  Jasykov,  regarded  themselves  as  "  Slav 
gendarmes  in  the  name  of  Jesus  Christ."  A  year  later  a  breach 
occurred  between  Herzen  and  Granovskii. 

As  I  have  previously  pointed  out,  Europe  contained  de 
Maistre  and  Stahl  as  well  as  Hegel  and  Proudhon.  From 
Europe  the  Russians  could  derive  reactionary  as  well  as  pro- 
gressive ideas,  could  learn  reaction  as  well  as  revolution.  The 
great  revolution  was  followed  by  a  strong  reaction.    Europe 
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was  and  still  is  split  into  progressive,  democratic  Europe  and 
conservative,  aristocratic  Europe.  We  must  bear  this  main 
distinction  in  mind  when  we  are  appraising  slavophilism  and 
westernism  as  tendencies,  and  no  less  when  we  are  forming 
our  estimates  of  the  individual  representatives  of  these  ten- 
dencies, and  we  must  distinguish  between  the  separate  doctrines 
of  the  systems.  It  is  often  far  from  easy  to  classify  a  par- 
ticular thinker}  to  decide  whether  he  is  to  be  designated  west- 
emiser  or  Slavophil.  Of  KirSevskii,  for  instance,  it  is  cer- 
tainly right  to  maintain  that  he  always  remained  a  westeFniser  ; 
whereas  Caadaev,  though  a  typical  westerniser,  was  extremely 
conservative. 

Marked  differences  exist  between  individual  westemisers, ' 
and  between  individual  Slavophils. 

As  regards  the  general  distinction  between  the  westemisers 
and  the  Slavophils,  the  most  important  divergence  of  outlook 
concerned  ecclesiastico-religious  and  metaphysical  questions. 
Even  here,  however,  manifold  transitional  phases  and  numerous 
points  of  agreement  can  be  discerned.  To  the  westemisers, 
too,  it  seemed  that  the  most  profound  cause  for  severance  in 
minds  and  in  tendencies  was  discoverable  in  variations  of 
outlook  upon  ecclesiastico-rehgious  and  metaphysical  questions. 

The  westernism  of  the  eighteenth  century  and  of  the  opening 
part  of  the  nineteenth  was  "  enUghtened."  It  contained 
elements  derived  from  the  rationalism  of  the  German  philo- 
sophy of  enlightenment ;  many  of  its  advocates  were  inclined 
towards  Voltairism.  They  were  sceptically  minded.  Alleging 
themselves  superior  to  the  superstition  of  the  muzik,  in  actual 
fact  they  were  indifferent  in  rehgious  matters,  though,  follow- 
ing Voltaire,  official  rehgion  seemed  to  them  necessary  on 
political  grounds.  Some,  however,  in  religious  matters  held 
the  views  of  Rousseau  rather  than  those  of  Voltaire.  Of  these 
was  Radi§^ev,  who  during  his  banishment  to  Siberia  defended 
theism  (using  Robespierre's  terminology  and  speaking  of  the 
"  grand  6tre  supreme "),  and  championed  the  doctrine  of 
immortaUty  with  especial  warmth.  Most  Russian  freemasons 
held  similar  views. 

In  Russia  too,  after  the  French  revolution  and  the  Napoleonic 
wars,  there  ensued  a  movement  equivalent  to  a  restoration. 
German  ideaUst  philosophy,  the  philosophy  of  Kant,  Fichte, 
ScheUing,  and  Hegel,  practically  thrust  Voltairist  liberalism 
into  the  background.    This  was  as  obvious  in  the  case  of 
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Caadaev  the  westerniser  as  in  that  of  the  early  Slavophils. 
But  even  before  Caadaev  and  Kir^evskii,  such  liberal  westem- 
isers as  Odoevskii  and  Galid  expressed  themselves  as  decisively 
opposed  to  scepticism,  demanding  that  there  should  be  "  firm 
convictions  for  the  conduct  of  life."  GaliC,  a  Schellingian, 
declared,  "  One  cannot  live  without  conviction."  "To  be 
happy,"  wrote  Odoevskii,  "  man  must  have  a  luminous  axiom, 
an  axiom  of  wide  implications,  one  that  is  all-embracing,  one 
that  brings  deliverance  from  the  torment  of  doubt."  In 
harmony  with  this  aim,  Odoevskii  considered  that  it  was  the 
fundamental  characteristic  of  his  time  "  to  flee  from  scepticism, 
always  to  beUeve  in  something,"  and  his  beUefs  were  grounded 
on  the  sciences. 

For  these  reasons  enthusiasm  was  demanded  and  stimulated 
in  all  fields.  Such  was  the  dominant  spirit  in  the  circle  of 
Stankevid,  who  then  exercised  great  influence.  StankeviC 
declared  that  a  frigid  man  was  necessarily  a  rascal,  and  was 
himself  an  enthusiast  for  music  (Schubert)  and  literature. 
His  most  intimate  friends  were  of  like  mood.  It  is  noteworthy 
that  the  primary  ideas  of  the  westemisers  and  the  Slavophils 
were  struck  out  in  personal  intercourse,  and  that  the  literary 
formulation  of  these  views  came  later.  Neither  Caadaev  nor 
StankeviC  nor  Granovskii  was  a  prolific  writer.  They  were 
all  concerned  quite  as  much  with  new  ideals  of  life,  with  new 
trends,  as  simply  with  ideas  and  views.  Both  parties  to  the 
conflict  we  are  considering  were  believers,  enthusiastic  believers, 
the  westemisers  in  European  ideals  and  the  Slavophils  in  Russia. 

But  as  regards  the  content  of  their  respective  beliefs  there 
is  this  great  divergence  between  the  westemisers  and  the 
Slavophils,  that  the  westemisers  turned  away  from  the  Ortho- 
dox creed,  whereas  the  Slavophils  clung  to  it,  though  in 
idealised  form. 

Philosophically  the  difference  between  the  westemisers 
and  the  Slavophils  is  tantamount  to  the  difference  between 
Hegel  and  Schelling.  Cherishing  Hegel,  the  westemisers 
cherished  the  rationalism  condemned  by  the  Slavophils,  and 
Schelling's  beUef  in  the  absolute  was  replaced  by  Hegel's 
relativism.  Whereas,  with  de  Bonald,  the  European  philosophy 
of  restoration  and  reaction  declared  reason  to  be  an  emanation 
of  the  devil,  the  westemisers,  though  they  frequently  admitted 
the  one-sidedness  of  rationahsm,  were  of  the  school  which 
does  not  underestimate  the  importance  of  reason. 
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But  this  differentiation  in  Russia  between  the  schools  of 
Hegel  and  of  Schelling  was  not  manifest  at  the  outset,  for  the 
first  westernisers  were,  Uke  the  Slavophils,  Schellingians. 

Within  the  westernist  movement,  the  religious  and  meta- 
physical question  was  the  cause  of  a  segregation  into  right 
and  left  camps.  This  segregation  occurred  on  exactly  the 
same  Unes  as  in  German  Hegelianism. 

We  can  follow  the  matter  in  Herzen's  reminiscences. 

From  childhood  upwards  Herzen  had  been  a  Voltairian  and 
a  freethinker.  At  the  university  of  Moscow,  where  he  studied 
natural  science  and  medicine,  he  was  a  materialist  and  an 
atheist.  He  tells  us  that  his  renewed  and  profounder  study 
of  Hegel  led  him  to  this  metaphysical  and  religious  outlook. 
A  hght  broke  in  on  him  when  he  recognised  that  Hegel  was 
"  the  algebra  of  revolution."  Whilst  his  friends  were  intoxi- 
cated with  Hegelian  scholasticism  and  were  satisfied  there- 
with, Herzen,  with  Hegel's  aid,  Uberated  his  mind  from  all 
traditional  political  and  religious  views.  Feuerbach's  anthro- 
pologism  Ukewise  played  a  notable  part  in  this  development. 
To  Herzen,  therefore,  science  in  the  positivist  sense  became 
absolute  mistress,  whereas  many  of  the  Uberal  westernisers, 
no  less  than  the  Slavophils,  were  moving  in  the  direction  of 
religious  romanticism.  Herzen  detested  the  expedient  of 
liberal  symbolism  and  allegory,  deciding  clearly  and  unam- 
biguously in  favour  of  materialism  and  atheism,  which  in  his 
belief  were  imperiously  dictated  by  science.  It  was  for  this 
reason  that  in  1846  he  definitely  broke  with  many  of  his  friends, 
and  especially  with  Granovskii.  Granovskii  desired  to  leave 
the  religious  question  open,  and  himself  cherished  a  beUef  in 
personal  immortaUty.  Botkin's  metaphysical  outlook  was 
identical,  and  CiCerin  held  similar  reUgious  views. 

French  sociahsm  likewise  exercised  a  decisive  influence 
upon  Herzen.  Hegel,  Feuerbach,  and  Proudhon  were  his 
spiritual  leaders.  A  man,  said  Herzen,  who  has  not  vitally 
experienced  Hegel's  Phenomenology  and  Proudhon 's  Contra- 
dictions  cannot  be  considered  a  complete,  a  thoroughly  modern 
("  contemporary  ")  human  being.  Feuerbach  brought  enfran- 
chisement from  mysticism  and  mythology.  Materialist,  posi- 
tivist, scientific  sobriety  was  to  free  Young  Russia  from 
inherited  reUgious  mysticism  ;  the  sobriety  of  science  was  to 
disintegrate,  dispossess,  and  replace  the  ardency  of  mysticism. 
Herzen  was  followed  by  B^linskii;  by  Ogarev,  who  inde- 
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pendently  arrived  at  the  same  results  as  Herzen  and  introduced 
Feuerbach's  work  to  Herzen ;  by  Bakunin ;  and  by  the  youth 
of  Russia,  despite  their  love  and  veneration  for  Granovskii. 
Herzen's  philosophy  was  the  education  of  the  more  radical 
generations,  and  is  still  to  a  large  extent  their  education  to-day. 

Young  Russia  thus  became  differentiated  into  three  camps, 
that  of  the  Slavophils  (I  refer  here  to  the  founders  of  the  school), 
the  Uberals,  and  the  socialists  or  radicals.  These  designations 
lack  precision,  it  is  true.  They  fail,  above  all,  to  give  an 
adequate  indication  of  the  religious  and  metaphysical  outlook 
of.  those  found  in  the  respective  camps,  though  it  is  this  out- 
look which  constitutes  the  classificatory  mark.  Herzen  spoke 
of  his  own  tendencies  as  materialist  and  positivist,  and  the 
term  atheist  might  just  as  well  be  applied. 

To  conclude,  we  may  say  that,  while  the  contrast  between 
the  Slavophils  and  the  westernisers  is  striking,  in  concreto,  in 
the  phenomenal  world  of  history,  manifold  and  numerous 
transitional  phases  exist,  and  the  representatives  of  the  two 
trends  mutually  influence,  correct,  and  supplement  one  another. 
The  contrast  between  Russia  and  Europe  is  no  more  absolute 
than  the  contrast  between  present  and  past. 

The  advantage,  or  perhaps  it  would  be  better  to  say  the 
charm,  of  the  Slavophils  as  defenders  of  Russia  and  her  past 
is  that  they  have  a  circumscribed  general  outlook,  which  is, 
however,  rather  an  artificial,  imaginative  construction  than  the 
product  of  active  research.  The  strength  of  the  westernisers,  as 
defenders  of  Europe  and  modernity,  consists  in  their  scientific 
elaboration  of  certain  debatable  theories.  Whilst  the  Slavo- 
phils were  chiefly  philosophers  of  history,  the  westernisers 
were  rather  historians,  jurists,  specialists.  The  westernisers 
were  representative  ot  scientific  Russia  and  progressive  philo- 
sophy ;  the  Slavophils  were  conservatives  in 'philosophy.  The 
Slavophils  believed  in  Russia  ("  Russia  cannot  be  grasped 
with  the  understanding  ;  one  can  only  believe  in  Russia,"  said 
TjutCev) ;  the  westernisers  believed  in  Europe,  but  were  critical 
alike  of  their  fatherland  and  of  Europe,  and  desired  to  attain 
the  utmost  possible  scientific  clarity  concerning  both. 

In  the  political  field  the  Slavophils  were  conservatives  and  -^ 
reactionaries,  whilst  the  westernisers,  as  Uberals  and  sociaUsts, 
distinctively   constituted   progressive   and  democratic   Young 

Russia. 

The   HegeUan   left   in  Russia,  Uke  the  Hegelian  left  in 
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Germany,  was  radically  opposed  to  absolutism.  The  positivist 
materialism  of  Herzen  and  his  radical  associates  found  its 
fiercest  opponent  in  official  Orthodoxy,  in  the  theocratic 
program  of  Nicholas  and  Uvarov.  Since  in  Russia  (and  indeed 
in  Europe  as  well)  the  state  is  so  intimately  associated  with 
the  church,  metaphysical  opposition  to  the  church  and  church 
doctrine  simultaneously  became  poUtical  opposition  to  the 
state.  As  time  passed,  this  opposition  developed,  and  dis- 
played varying  degrees  of  intensity.  If  the  earlier  Uberals, 
such  men  as  N.  Turgenev,  had  been  compelled  to  emigrate 
owing  to  their  political  demand  for  a  constitution,  it  was  all 
the  more  natural  that  Herzen  and  his  fellow  radicals  should 
be  forced  to  take  refuge  in  Europe. 

Westernism  is  sharply  distinguished  from  slavophihsm  by 
the  poUtical  trend  of  the  former.  The  Slavophils  were  un- 
political ;  they  desired  merely  "  inner,"  moral  and  rehgious 
reform,  whereas  the  westernisers'  aim  was  for  "  outer,"  poUtical 
reform.  Thus  westernism  became  radical,  oppositional,  and 
directly  revolutionary. 


§  72. 

THE  westernisers  were  distinguished  from  the  Slavophils 
by  their  estimate  of  the  value  of  the  state  and  of  poUtics. 
To  the  westernisers  the  state  was  a  poUtical  rather  than  a 
moral  entity,  and  they  attached  to  it  a  greater  value  than  did 
the  Slavophils.  But  this  is  true  only  of  the  Uberal  westernisers, 
those  of  the  right  or  comparatively  conservative  wing,  for  the 
radical  westernisers,  Herzen  for  instance,  agreed  rather  with 
the  Slavophils  in  their  valuation  of  the  state  and  of  poUtics. 
A  difference  further  exists  between  the  theories  of  the  western- 
isers and  those  61  the  Slavophils  as  regards  the  origin  of  the 
state  in  general  and  of  the  Russian  state  in  particular. 

Whilst  the  Slavophils  considered  that  the  Russian  state 
originated  in  the  family  community  and  the  village  community, 
the  westernisers  taught  that  the  Old  Russian  state,  Uke  aU 
European  states,  had  developed  out  of  the  patriarchal  tribal 
organisation.  To  the  westernisers  (and  indeed  to  the  Slavophils 
as  weU),  patriarchaUsm  was  the  explanation  and  perhaps  the 
justification  of  absolutism.  Konstantin  Aksakov,  however, 
was  strongly  opposed  to  the  patriarchal  theory,  and  expressed 
the  view  that  Russia  least  of  aU  had  been  a  patriarchal  state. 
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Aksakov  thus  defended  the  moral  nature  of  the  Russian  state, 
and  to  this  extent  was  perfectly  right  in  that  he  considered 
that  patriarchaUsm  was  not  eo  ipso  ethical.  It  has  already 
been  pointed  out  in  sketching  the  development  of  the  Kievic 
state  that  the  tribal  theory  does  not  adequately  account  for 
the  facts. 

The  westernisers,  and  especially  the  historians  and.  jurists 
among  them,  attempted  to  show  that  poUtical  and  legal  insti- 
tutions had  developed  along  analogous  Unes  in  Russia  and 
in  Europe,  and  in  both^cases  out  of  the  same  or  very  similar 
conditions.  They  considered,  for  example,  that  feudaUsm 
prevailed  in  Russia  during  the  middle  ages.  They  were  Uttle 
incUned  to  stress  the  independence  and  pecuUarity  of  Russian 
law  ;  they  discovered  traces  of  the  influence  of  Roman  law ; 
the  differences  between  Russian  and  western  law  to  which 
the  Slavophils  pointed  with  much  emphasis  were  by  the 
westernisers  reduced  to  differences  in  point  of  customary  law, 
and  so  on.  Both  westernisers  and  Slavophils  were  able  to  turn 
to  account  the  conflict  in  Europe  between  the  Latinists  and 
the  Teutonists.  In  the  political  field  the  demands  of  the 
westernisers  differed  from  those  of  the  Slavophils.  The  latter 
asked  for  the  reintroduction  of  the  Muscovite  zemskii  sobor, 
whereas  the  westernisers  desired  a  constitution.  In  certain 
respects,  however,  they  voiced  identical  demands,  both  favouring 
freedom  of  the  press,  and  both  espousing  the  cause  of  the 
raskolniki  (though  for  different  motives). 

The  westernisers  looked  upon  Peter  the  Great  as  the  most 
vital  and  splendid  representative  of   the  state  and  its  cultural 

tasks. 

The  westernisers'  valuation  of  the  state  differed  ^from  the 
Slavophils'  valuation  because  the  former  were  in  opposition 
to  the  church  even  if  they  considered  religion  of  importance. 
Whilst  the  Slavophils  looked  upon  the  church  as  the  leading 
historical  and  social  force,  the  westernisers.  considered  that 
the  state  was  this  force.  The  westernisers,  consequently, 
conceived  the  relationship  between  state  and  church  in  a  way 
pecuUar  to  themselves,  their  outlook  being  for  practical  purposes 
legaUst.  Ciderin,  for  example,  was  opposed  to  the  thought 
of  an  intimate  union  between  state  and  church  ;  in  reUgion's 
own  interest  he  accepted  Cavour's  formula  of  a  free  church  in 
a  free  state. 

A  word  must  be  said  here  about  the  Russian  bureaucracy, 
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against  which  the  Slavophils  were  animated  by  aristocratic 
prejudices.  It  was  doubtless  far  from  being  an  ideal  insti- 
tution. Nevertheless  the  bureaucracy  never  failed  to  number 
among  its  members  intelligent,  legally  cultured,  and  liberal 
officials.  To  a  certain  extent  the  bureaucracy  was  westernist, 
in  so  far  as  since  the  days  of  Peter  the  administration  had 
sought  its  models  in  Europe,  and  in  so  far  as  a  university  educa- 
tion was  essential  to  the  maintenance  of  the  state  machine 
and  of  the  army.  If  the  Slavophils  opposed  bureaucracy, 
so  also  did  Pob^donosCev.  It  need  hardly  be  said  that  the 
bureaucracy  was  instrumental  in  carrying  out  the  reaction 
dictated  by  the  court  and  by  the  decisive  powers  in  the 
Russian  state. 

Gradovskii  reproaches  westernism  for  its  apotheosis  of  the 
state  machine.  The  accusation  applies  mainly  to  the  con- 
servative westernisers,  and  in  especial  to  the  jurists. 

The  two  parties  differed  in  their  valuation  and  explanation 
of  the  mir.  The  westernisers,  led  by  Ci^erin,  incUned  to  regard 
the  mir  as  an  institution  of  comparatively  late  development, 
predominantly  administrative  in  function,  fiscal  in  its  aims. 
But  some  of  the  westernisers,  the  more  radical  among  them, 
while  accepting  the  Slavophil  theory  of  origins,  gave  the  mir 
and  the  artel  a  sociaHstic  significance.  The  mir,  they  held, 
preserved  Russia  from  the  growth  of  a  proletariat,  and  repre- 
sented the  communism  desiderated  by  the  socialists.' 

As  regards  the  Uberation  of  the  peasantry,  the  outlook 
of  the  westernisers  was  more  energetic  because  more  dis- 
tinctively political.  StankeviC,  indeed,  held  that  serfdom 
ought  first  to  be  abolished,  and  a  constitution  subsequently 


*  In  the  grey  primeval  age,  says  Ciderin,  the  mir  may  indeed  have  been 
patriarchal,  but  during  historic  times  it  was  produced  by  political  organisation 
from  above.  The  commune  was  a  fiscal  organ  of  the  state,  each  commune, 
as  a  whole,  guaranteeing  the  payment  of  a  definite  sum  in  taxes.  The  state 
of  Kiev  originated  in  the  conquests  of  the  Variag  Norsemen,  the  soil  becoming, 
as  in  the  west,  the  conqueror's  private  property.  Ciderin's  article.  Survey  of 
the  Historical  Development  of  the  Peasant  Community  in  Russia,  was  pub- 
lished in  1856.  As  early  as  1851,  BSljaev,  writing  in  opposition  to  Ciierin,  had 
endeavoured  to  adduce  historical  justification  for  the  Slavophil  view.  Solov'ev 
the  historian,  writing  in  1856,  endeavoured  to  mediate,  and  so  did  Kavelin 
the  j  urist,  and  many  others.  Cicerin,  like  the  Slavophils,  agreed  with  Haxthausen, 
who  held  that  the  mir  was  a  patriarchal  expansion  of  the  family.  The  institu- 
tion had  disappeared  before  the  Muscovite  epoch,  but  had  been  revived  in  the 
eighteenth  century  under  the  impulsion  of  the  Petrine  poll  tax.  Haxthausen 
^tolled  the  mir  as  a  means  for  preserving  Russia  from  proletarianisation. 
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introduced,  but  the  majority  of  the  westernisers,  following 
N.  Turgenev's  example,  favoured  the  simultaneous  introduc- 
tion of  the  two  reforms. 

In  contrast  with  the  Slavophils,  the  westernisers  took  a 
lively  interest  in  economic  problems. 

As  regards  the  nature  and  significance  of  nationaUty,  the 
westernisers  were  cosmopolitans  and  humanitarians  in  the 
eighteenth-century  sense,  whilst  the  .Slavophils,  being  national- 
ists, considered  nationality  more  important  than  the  state. 
Whereas  Karamzin  had  insisted  :  "  The  national  is  nothing 
as  compared  with  the  human.  The  main  thing  is  to  be  men, 
not  to  be  Slavs,"  the  Slavophils  declared  that  man  was  man 
only  as  a  Russian,  a  Frenchman,  etc.  Samarin  therefore  finds 
that  expression  is  given  to  nationaUty  even  in  individual 
sciences,  but  Cicerin  opposes  him  in  the  name  of  science.  It 
.cannot  be  said  that  all  the  westernisers  rejected  nationahsm 
in  toto,  for  the  liberals  advocated  a  moderate  nationalism, 
but  the  radicals  as  a  rule  were  antinationalists. 

All  differences  notwithstanding,  it  is  necessary  to  point  to 
an  agreement  where  questions  of  nationality  were  concerned. 
Both  parties  subordinated  nationaUty  to  a  higher  principle, 
the  Slavophils  to  reUgion  and  the  church,  the  Uberals  to  the 
state.  On  individual  points,  therefore,  pecuUar  and  astonish- 
ing agreement  was  manifest.  The  more  conservative  among 
the  westernisers,  placing  a  high  value  upon  nationaUty  and 
the  state,  approximated  to  the  bureaucratic  conception  of 
"  official "  nationaUty.  The  latef  Slavophils  went  so  far  as 
to  demand  Russification,  doing  so  in  the  name  of  religion  and 
of  the  church,  but  many  of  the  westernisers  voiced  similar 
demands  in  the  name  of  the  state— Pestel  among  the  first ! 
On  the  other  hand,  the  stressing  of  nationaUty  led  to  liberal 
and  democratic  views,  in  so  far  as  nationaUty  was  opposed  to 
poUtical  centraUsm,  and  considered  to  be  of  superior  importance 
The  westernisers  were  opponents  of  panslavism,  both  in 
its  Slavophil  and  in  its  political  forms.* 

The  rejection  of  panslavism  was  not,  however,  universal, 
nor  when  it  occurred  was  it  always  equally  vigorous,  and  we 

I  In  the  Uberal  periodical  "  Otedestvennyja  Zapiski "  (1845)  the  Turks 
were  considered  to  be  more  interesting  than  the  Slavs  they  had  subjugated. 
The  "  Atheneum  "  (1859)  ascribed  an  important  civilising  role  to  the  Austrian 
police  in  Slav  countries.  The  Slavophils  and  panslavists  protested  against 
8uch  views. 
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have  previously  referred  to  the  panslavism  of  the  freemasons 
and  the  decabrists.  In  any  case  it  cannot  be  asserted  that 
the  westernisers  had  no  poHtical  interest  in  the  Slavs,  and 
we  might  even  speak  of  westernist  panslavism  as  more  realist 
than  that  of  the  Slavophils.  Pypin,  the  westerniser,  did  much 
more  to  promote  knowledge  and  due  appreciation  of  the  eastern 
and  southern  Slavs  and  their  respective  civilisations  than  did 
the  panslavist  and  Slavophil  Utopians.  In  the  poHtical  field, 
CiCerin  considered  the  importance  of  the  Slavs  to  Russia 
(thinking  of  a  free  Russia)  as  a  European  power. 

The  difference  of  outlook  of  the  two  parties  upon  the 
national  and  Slav  question  is  especially  notable  in  their  attitude 
towards  the  Poles.  The  westernisers  sympathised  with  Polish 
efforts  to  secure  hberty,  and  even  with  the  PoHsh  revolution. 
The  decabrists  had  had  direct  associations  with  PoUsh  secret 
societies,  and  these  relationships  were  renewed  by  the  more 
radical  among  the  westernisers  (Herzen,  Bakunin).  Conser- 
vative westernisers  were  adverse  to  the  Poles. 

It  is  necessary  to  emphasise  the  fact  that  the  westernisers 
had  just  as  strong  an  affection  for  Russia  as  the  Slavophils. 
Herzen  says  of  the  two  parties  •  *'  By  them  and  by  us  from 
youth  upwards  a  powerful,  unpremeditated,  instinctive,  and 
passionate  sentiment  was  operative,  a  sentiment  of  unbounded 
and  all-embracing  love  for  the  Russian  folk,  for  the  Russian 
way  of  Ufe,  and  for  the  Russian  mode  of  thought.  .  .  .  We 
were  their  opponents,  but  opponents  of  a  quite  pecuhar  kind. 
We  and  they  were  animated  by  a  love  that  was  single  though 
V  not  identical ;  hke  Janus  or  the  two-headed  eagle,  we  looked 
in  different  directions  while  a  single  heart  was  beating  within 
our  breast." 

The  westernisers  criticised  Russia  and  hated  the  errors 
and  defects  of  their  country,  but  their  knowledge  of  Europe 
taught  them  to  love  Russia  with  all  her  errors  and  defects. 
This  combination  of  love  and  hatred  was  extremely  character- 
istic of  the  westernisers.  More  than  one  among  them  came  to 
the  conclusion  that  Europe  had  the  same  defects  as  Russia, 
and  had  them  perhaps  in  even  greater  degree.  Odoevskii,  who 
intellectually  and  emotionally  was  westernist  through  and 
through,  declared  that  Europe  was  perishing.  Among  the 
later  westernisers  no  less  a  man  than  Herzen  had  for  Europe 
a  feeUng  tantamount  to  hatred.  We  see. the  same  thing  to-day 
in  Gor'kii. 


The  westernisers  differed  from  the  Slavophils  mainly  in 
this,  that  the  westernisers,  not  admitting  the  existence  of 
absolute  differences  between  Russia  and  Europe,  recognised 
in  Europe  the  same  faults  as  in  Russia.  Hence  the  westernist 
messianism  of  a  Herzen  or  a  Bakunin  was  less  passivist  than 
Slavophil  messianism  ;  to  the  westernisers  it  seemed  that  the 
salvation  of  Russia  and  of  Europe  lay  in  revolutionary  re- 
construction. Some  of  them,  whilst  recognising  that  Russia 
had  her  pecuhar  mission,  did  not  beUeve  that  the  European 
nations  were  decadent.  In  this  matter  the  westernisers  were 
in  agreement  with  SchelUng,  the  Slavophils'  chosen  philosopher, 
for  Schelling  held  that  every  nation  had  its  mission.  Hegel, 
the  philosopher  of  the  westernisers,  spoke  of  the  mission  of 
the  Teutons  and  the  mission  of  the  Latins,  but  left  the  Slavs 
out  of  the  reckoning. 

§  72  A. 

A  BRIEF  account  will  now  be  given  of  some  of  the  leading 
westernisers. 
Caadaev  is  commonly  referred  to  as  one  of  the  first  western- 
isers. The  possibility  of  doing  this  is  an  illustration  of  what 
has  previously  been  said,  that  opposition  to  slavophiUsm  was 
the  leading  characteristic  of  westernism.  At  the  same  tinae, 
it  is  manifest  that  Caadaev,  the  advocate  of  romanticist 
Catholicisation,  preached  a  restoration  and  reaction  which 
were  not  westernist  in  nature.  Caadaev's  passivism  brings 
him    nearer    to     the    Slavophils    than    to    the    progressive 

ivesternisers  * 

In  Moscow,  Stankevia,  pupil  of  Pavlov  the  Schellingian, 
exercised  great  influence  over  his  friends  and  associates.  Pavlov 
was  supposed  to  deliver  lectures  upon  political  economy  a.nd 
physics,  but  he  really  lectured  upon  SchelUng's  natural  philo- 
sophy. His  pupil  StankeviC  became  centre  of  a  circle  of  men 
of  hke  aims,  who  eagerly  discussed  Schelling,  Hegel,  German 
hterature  (Hoffmann,  Schiller,  Goethe),  and  Shakespeare. 
Bainskii,  I.  Kireevskii,  K.  Aksakov,  Bakunin,  Botkin,  Katkov, 
Granovskii,  KetCer  (the  translator  of  Shakespeare),  etc.,  be- 
longed to  this  circle.  Stankevie  went  to  Berlin  to  study 
philosophy,  and  here  Turgenev  was  influenced  by  him. 

Stankevie,  at  first  a  Schellingian,  subsequently  became  a 
Hegelian.     His  was  one  of  those  beautiful  personalities  which 
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in  the  Gennan  literature  of  that  day  are  displayed  before  the 
reader's  eyes  like  figures  compounded  of  morning  mist — gifted, 
aspiring,  but  without  the  strength  of  body  and  of  mind  requisite 
for  the  fulfilment  of  his  aspirations.  We  owe  to  StankeviC 
the  discovery  of  the  folk-poet  Kolcov.* 

Similar  was  the  lot  of  Granovskii,  from  whom  we  learn 
that  StankeviC's  influence  upon  himself  and  his  friends  was 
boundless  and  all  for  the  good.  As  professor  of  history  his 
lectures  on  universal  history  had  considerable  effect,  though 
only  of  a  preparatory  and  stimulating  kind.  He,  likewise, 
was  too  weak  a  man  to  do  much  in  the  time  of  Nicholas  I  to 
promote  the  development  of  character  in  others.* 

On  the  other  hand  the  influence  of  B^Hnskii,  the  critic, 
was  extensive  and  indeed  decisive  for  Russian  readers.  In 
addition  to  B^linskii  there  were  a  number  of  literary  critics 
and  historians  who  made  Russia  acquainted  with  the  world 
of  European  thought :  Nade^din  (1804-1856)  ;  Aijnenkov 
(1812-1887)  ;  Druzinin  (1824-1864)  ;.  Botkin  (1810-1869)  ; 
V.  Maikov  (1823-1847).  Among  more  recent  writers  Pypin, 
the  learned  historian  of  literature,  may  be  mentioned.  In 
his  larger  works  and  in  numerous  essays  he  was  an  antagonist 
of  slavophilism. 3 

Among  publicists  and  journalists  Polevoi  (1796-1846) 
deserves  mention,  and  has  been  previously  referred  to.  A 
critic  of  Karamzin  and  author  of  a  history  of  Russia,  Polevoi 
recognised  that  Russia  had  her  own  task  to  fulfil  in  history, 
but  as  regards  the  other  nations  of  Europe  he  considered  that 
these  were  far  from  being  decadent,  and  that  their  task  was 
only  now  beginning.  Bdlinskii  reacted  vigorously  against 
Polevoi  and  his  literary  criticism. 

Ci^erin  may  once  more  be  named  as  representative  of 
moderate    liberalism   in   politics   and    the    social   movement, 


«  Stankevid  (181 3-1 840)  studied  from  1831  to  1835  at  the  philosophical 
faculty  in  Moscow,  where  he  was  influenced  by  Ka^enovskii,  leader  of  the 
sceptical  historical  school.  In  1837  he  went  to  Berlin,  where  he  was  on  terms 
of  intimate  friendship  with  Werder,  the  Hegelian. 

»  Granovskii  {18 13-1855),  who  studied  law  at  the  university,  was  in  Berlin 
during  1837  and  1838.  where  he  worked  under  Werder,  Ranke,  Ritter,  and 
Savigny.  From  1839  onwards  he  lectured  at  the  Moscow  philosophical  faculty. 
His  lectures  to  the  wider  cultivated  public  were  especially  popular. 

3  His  history  of  Slav  literature  was  pubhshed  in  German  translation  during 
the  years  18S0  to  1884,  the  section  on  Polish  literature  being  contributed  by 
3pasowic2. 


whilst  N.  Turgenev,  the  decabrist,  living  abroad,  was  likewise 
an  advocate  of  constitutionalist  liberaUsm.'^ 

Kavelin  the  jurist  (1848-1908),  personally  acquainted  with 
the  Slavophils  and  the  westemisers,  endeavoured  to  adopt  an 
intermediate  position  between  spiritualism  and  materialism. 
He  had  discussions  with  the  Slavophils  and  also  with 
Herzen.» 

Gradovskii  (1841-1889)  was  another  member  of  the  younger 
group.  A  meritorious  historian  and  systematic  writer  on 
Russian  public  law,  he  worked  also  as  journalist.  He  agreed 
with  the  Slavophils  in  his  esteem  for  folk-organisation,  and 
considered  that  Russian  development  was  a  manifestation 
of  the  universally  human. 

Among  historians,  S.  M.  Solov'ev  (1820-1879)  may  be 
mentioned.  As  regards  Old  Russia  he  attached  especial 
importance  to  the  tribal  theory,  and  he  considered  that  Russian 
development  and  European  development  ran  on  parallel  lines. 
Whereas  Karamzin  had  written  a  history  of  the  Russian  state 
and  above  all  ot  Russian  absolutism,  Solov'ev's  History  of 
Russia  was  a  history  of  the  Russian  people.  From  the  time 
of  John  IV  onwards,  he  said,  Russia  had  been  striving  for 
organic  union  with  Europe,  and  this  union  was  effected  during 
the  seventeenth  and  eighteenth  centuries. 

Herzen  and  Bakunin,  the  exiles,  were  leading  founders  of 
the  more  radical  tendency  in  poUtics.  Herzen's  friend,  the 
poet  Ogarev,  another  emigre,  was  full  of  ideas  but  weak  in 
the  field  of  action.  In  Russia,  Cernysevskii  and  Dobroljubov 
represented  similar  tendencies. 

The  younger  literary  generation  of  this  epoch  was  liberal 
and  westernist,  the  most  typical  representative  of  the  trend 
being  Ivan  Turgenev. 

»  Cicerin  (1828-1901)  was  professor  of  constitutional  law  in  Moscow.  His 
works  deal  with  the  philosophy  of  law,  the  history  of  political  ideas,  constitu- 
tional law,  ethics,  and  philosophy.  Though  a  HegeUan,  his  ethical  principles 
were  borrowed  also  from  Kant.  He  took  the  field  as  an  opponent  of  the  philo- 
sopher Solov'ev  and  was  likewise  an  antagonist  of  Herzen.  CiSerin  was  burgo- 
master of  Moscow,  and  while  holder  of  this  office  delivered  a  liberal  speech  on 
the  occasion  of  the  coronation  of  Alexander  III,  this  costing  him  the  imperial 

favour. 

a  In  the  year  1861,  when  the  disorders  among  the  students  (vide  supra) 
began,  he  was  compelled  to  leave  the  university,  and  the  like  fate  befell  a  number 
of  others :  Pypin  ;  Stasjulevid.  for  many  years  editor  of  the  liberal  newspaper 
"Vfistnik  Evropy":  Spasowicz,  Polish  liberal,  historian  of  literature,  and 
eloquent  lawyer ;    Utin. 
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§73. 

VISSARION  GRIGOR'EVIC  BfiLINSKII  was  leader  of 
the  progressive  westernist  intelligentsia  owing  to  his 
indefatigable  and  many-sided  literary  labours.  He  was  a 
really  hard  worker,  whereas  StankeviC,  Botkin,  and  Granovskii, 
and  even  Caadaev  and  Kir^evskii,  must  be  spoken  of  rather 
as  improvisers  than  as  workers  in  the  literary  field.' 

BSlinskii's  works  were  pubUshed  a  long  time  back  in  twelve 
large  volumes  which  ran  through  several  editions.     Of  late 

«  Vissarion  Grigor'eviC  B^linskii  was  bom  on  May  30,  181 1,  in  Sveaborg, 
where  his  father  was  stationed  as  army  surgeon.  In  1816  his  family  removed 
to  the  town  of  Chembar  in  the  administrative  district  of  Penza.  Home-Hfe 
was  a  martyrdom  for  this  vivacious  and  ^fted  boy,  for  neither  father  nor 
mother  could  or  would  give  their  son  an  education.  B^Unskii  had  to  leave 
the  third  class  of  the  gymnazija  prematurely,  for  he  preferred  working  at 
home  to  being  bored  at  school.  In  1829  he  began  to  attend  the  philological 
faculty  of  the  university  of  Moscow.  Here  he  was  introduced  to  German 
philosophy  and  literature  by  the  professors  Nadeidin  and  Pavlov.  In  the  year 
1832.  having  in  the  previous  year  written  a  drama,  Dmitri  Kalinin,  submitted 
in  manuscript  to  the  university  censorship,  he  was  compelled  to  leave  the 
university.  The  drama,  a  fierce  protest  against  serfdom,  was  declared  immoral 
and  a  scandal  to  the  university,  but  his  rustication  was  ostensibly  attributed 
to  incapacity  and  weak  health.  Thenceforward  B^linskii  spent  his  days  in 
the  circle  of  literary  and  philosophic  friends  to  which  we  have  previously  alluded 
(Stankevid.  Herzen).  remaining  always  the  omnivorous  reader  he  had  been 
since  childhood.  He  secured  a  scanty  Uvelihood  by  private  tuition,  translations 
(translating,  for  example,  works  ol  Paul  de  Kock),  and  minor  literary  labours. 
His  hrst  important  hterary  work,  and  the  first  to  attract  attention,  appeared 
in  Nadeidin's  review  (1839)  and  was  entitled  Literary  Fantasies,  A  Prose  Elegy. 
German  philosophy  in  its  chronological  and  logical  development,  and  notably 
SchelUng  (1832-1836),  Fichte  (1837).  and  Hegel  (1837),  exercised  decisive  in- 
fluence upon  B^linskii.  Among  German  poets  to  affect  his  mental  develop- 
ment should  be  mentioned  Goethe,  Schiller,  and  Hoffmann.  The  celebrated 
essay  on  the  battle  of  Borodino  was  written  in  St.  Petersburg,  whither  BShnskii 
had  removed  in  Octol>ier  1839  to  make  a  living  as  collaborator  on  the  Uberal 
newspaper  "Otecestvennyj a  Zapiski."  In«St.  Petersburg  B^linskii  moved  on- 
ward from  the  HegeUan  position  to  that  of  the  HegeUan  left  (Feuerbach),  and 
in  1842  to  that  of  French  sociaHsm.  His  most  comprehensive  work  was  his 
analysis  of  Pu§kin  (1844).  He  kept  up  close  Uterary  and  philosophical  asso- 
ciations with  Bakunin.  Herzen,  Nekrasov,  Turgenev,  Kavelin,  Annenkov,  etc. 
He  was  on  intimate  terms  with  Gondarov,  Grigorovif,  and  Dostoevskii.  Botkin. 
was  his  friend  and  helper  from  the  time  when  they  hrst  met  in  Moscow.  Bdlin- 
skii  married  in  1843,  and,  characteristically,  took  a  very  serious  view  of  marriage. 
In  1845  illness  compelled  him  to  begin  a  long  stay  in  the  south,  and  in  1847 
he  visited  Salzbrunn  spa,  whence  he  fulminated  his  fierce  protest  against  Gogol. 
He  died  on  May  18,  1848. 


more  accurate  and  completer  editions  have  appeared,  fur- 
nished with  introductions  and  notes.  His  extensive  corre- 
spondence is  unfortunately  known  in  part  only,  through  the 
efforts  of  Pypin  and  recently  through  those  of  Ivanov-Razumnik, 
the  historian  of  hterature.  In  the  days  of  Alexander  I,  and 
still  more  in  those  of  Nicholas  I,  literary  criticism ■  became  the 
philosophical  forum  for  the  discussion  of  questions  of  the  day, 
and  therefore  became  also  a  political  forum.  The  autocracy 
was  able  to  harass  literature  and  literary  criticism,  but  could 
not  completely  suppress  these  activities. 

BSlinskii's  personal  development  was  characteristic  of  the 
progressive  endeavours  of  the  thirties  and  the  forties.  While 
still  no  more  than  a  schoolboy,  he  was  devoted  to  literature, 
the  theatre  being  an  education  to  him ;  when  he  was  a  student 
at  the  university,  German  philosophy  and  literature  played 
their  part ;  when  he  became  an  author,  he  was  influenced  by 
French  socialism.  At  the  outset  B^linskii  trod  in  the  footsteps 
of  Schelling,  then  Fichte  attracted  him  greatly,  but  he  soon 
turned  to  Hegel.  It  was  in  StankeviC's  circle  that  he  first 
became  acquainted  with  the  ideas  of  Schelling.  To  Bakunin 
he  owed  his  knowledge  of  those  of  Fichte.  In  the  same  circle 
Bakunin  was  the  promulgator  of  Hegelianism  ;  by  Bakunin, 
too,  B^linskii  was  initiated,  like  Proudhon  in  Paris  at  a  later 
date,  into  the  philosophy  of  the  Prussian  philosophers  of  court 
and  state. 

Ripening  experience  and  the  philosophy  of  Feuerbach,  to 
which  he  was  introduced  by  Herzen,  turned  him  during  his 
fourth  decade  towards  democracy  and  socialism  in  the  form 
these  had  taken  in  France  after  the  July  revolution.  In  the 
metaphysical  field,  B^hnskii,  like  many  other  Russian  pro- 
gressives, passed  on  from  German  ideaUsm  and  romanticism 
to  positivism,  materiahsm,  and  atheism. 

It  is  by  no  means  easy  to  give  a  more  precise  account  of 
this  development.  It  was  B^linskii's  way  to  take  up  new 
foreign  ideas  with  great  enthusiasm,  but  this  enthusiasm  was 
soon  succeeded  by  a  phase  of  sober  criticism.  During  the 
stage  of  transition  he  was  apt  in  his  literary  compositions  to 
continue  to  expound  his  older  views,  whilst  in  letters  and  con- 
versations the  new  faith  was  already  fermenting.  Letters  and 
criticisms  must  therefore  be  weighed  one  against  the  other, 
for  whereas  in  the  letters  things  are  cooked  over  a  hot  fire, 
in  the  criticisms  they  are  serve  1  comparatively  cold.    Hence 
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the  interpretation  of  B^linskii  is  difficult,  and  divergent  opinions 
are  possible.  Moreover,  about  persons  his  views  were  liable 
to  frequent  and  rapid  changes.* 

Some  biographers  and  literary  historians  distinguish  three 
periods  in  Belinskii's  development.  The  first,  extending  to 
the  year  1840,  was  that  in  which  he  was  engaged  in  the  recog- 
nition of  reality,  with  Hegel's  assistance.  From  1840  to  1847 
he.  was  devoted  to  the  struggle  for  western  culture  and  social 
institutions.  In  1847  occurred  a  sort  of  Slavophil  conversion, 
leading  to  a  campaign  on  behalf  of  nationahty. 

This  classification  is  extremely  superficial.  As  regards 
the  third  period,  it  is  obvious  that  a  recognition  of  the  impor- 
tance of  nationahty  is  not  pecuHar  to  slavophihsm.  We  need 
only  recall  that  in  1847  appeared  the  writing  directed  against 
Gogol,  a  convert  to  Orthodoxy,  for  this  will  suffice  to  convince 
us  that  B^Unskii  was  no  Slavophil.  Besides,  in  this  very  year 
1847  BeUnskii  expressed  himself  very  energetically  and  in 
extremely  definite  terms  as  opposed  to  the  Slavophil  doctrine  of 
the  mir  and  the  artel.  If  in  1847  (it  was  really  in  1846)  BSlinskii 
experienced  a  new  crisis,  it  was  of  a  different  kind,  for  at  this 
epoch  he  became  somewhat  unsympathetic  towards  sociaUsm. 

Agreement  with  the  Slavophils  in  certain  respects  is  char- 
acteristic rather  of  the  first  of  the  alleged  phases.  At  the 
university  BSUnskii,  having  been  made  acquainted  by  Pavlov 
with  the  work  of  SchelUng,  passed  under  romanticist  influences, 
but  simultaneously  Nadeidin  drew  his  attention  to  the  pitfalls 
of  romanticism,  and  his  youthful  drama  is  permeated  by  this 
cleavage  of  views.  Through  renewed  acquaintanceship  with 
ScheUing  and  German  philosophy  in  StankeviC's  circle  he  came 
in  certain  important  respects  to  share  the  opinions  of  the 
Slavophils,  and  employed  some  of  the  expressions  which  the 
Slavophils  had  made  current.  He  spoke  of  the  importance 
of  the  "inner  "  Ufe  as  contrasted  with  the  "  outer  "  ;  he  con- 
demned the  French  for  the  way  in  which  their  understanding 
tended  to  lapse  into  criticism  (making  use  of  the  word  razsudok) ; 
he  considered  that  will  was  the  essence  of  the  mind — and  we 
have  seen  that  all  these  views  were  characteristic  of  the  Slavo- 
phils.   At  this  period  for  BdUnskii  eternity  was,  as  he  puts  it, 

»  For  example,  in  1839,  B^linskii  produced  an  appreciative  judgment  of 
his  teacher  and  literary  patron  Nadef  din,  both  in  respect  of  authorship  and  of 
personal  character.  But  a  year  later  he  condemned  Nadeldin's  character  in 
strong  terms. 
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no  fantasy,  and  he  would  not  allow  his  reason  to  instil  critical 
doubts  during  the  intoxicating  minutes  of  faith.  These  are 
moods  and  opinions  which  manifest  his  agreement  with  the 
Slavophils  in  leading  points.  Belinskii  himself  speaks  of  this 
first  phase  of  the  thirties  as  his  epoch  of  "  abstract  heroism," 
and  he  analyses  it  psychologically  by  saying  that  he  then 
lived  in  the  sphere  of  feeUng  alone,  giving  feeUng  precedence 
over  understanding,  whereas  at  a  later  date,  he  tells  us,  he 
came  to  recognise  that  feeling  and  understanding  are  identical. 
Thus  did  Belinskii  write  at  the  end  of  1837. 

In  this  state  of  inward  disintegration  he  endeavoured 
(1836)  to  find  relief  in  "  sensuality,"  seeking  "  to  tranquillise 
desperation  by  dissipation,"  fruitlessly,  it  need  hardly  be  said. 
About  this  he  wrote  to  his  friends  quite  openly  and  with  a 
certain  repressed  wrath.  In  the  same  year  appeared  Caadaev's 
protest  against  Russia,  but  for  the  time  being  Belinskii  would 
pay  no  heed  to  him.  In  philosophical  and  political  matters 
he' had  for  a  short  time  been  taken  captive  by  Fichte,  but 
now  shook  himself  free  with  Hegel's  aid.  At  this  period  he 
wrote  an  extremely  weak  play  entitled  The  Fifty  Year  Old 
Uncle  and  hoping  to  earn  money  he  compiled  a  grammar  for 
which  no  purchaser  could  be  found. 

Despite  these  internal  and  external  troubles,  B^Unskii  for 
a  brief  period  now  became  reconciled  with  reahty.  Pogodin 
would  have  had  more  reason  than  the  Slavophils  to  rejoice 
over  the  B^Hnskii  of  the  years  1837  to  1839.  He  was  opposed 
to  politics,  which  might  alter  the  real ;  he  was  opposed  to  the 
French,  to  poUticians,  to  philosophers  (Voltaire!),  and  to 
poets  ;  poets  were  too  political  for  him,  and  therefore  he  clung 
to  Goethe.  "  To  the  devil  with  poUtics.  Long  Uve  science  ! 
....  German  philosophy  is  a  development  and  exposition 
clear  and  distinct  as  mathematics,  a  development  and  exposition 
of  the  Christian  doctrine  founded  on  love  and  on  the  idea  of 
raising  man  towards  the  divine."  Hegel  notwithstanding, 
his  view  of  civic  freedom  resembles  that  of  the  Slavophils, 
for  he  says  that  it  can  derive  only  from  the  inner  freedom 
of  the  individual.  He  rejects  European  constitutions  and 
French  poUtics,  with  their  insistence  on. experience  and  history. 
But  he  praises  Germany,  and  even  Prussia,  appeaUng  to  the 
pure  understanding  and  to  ideahst  and  apriorist  philosophy. 
Germany  is  to  him  "  the  Jerusalem  of  the  new  humanity." 
In  this  phase  B^Unskii  goes  so  far  as  to  forget  the  youthful 
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drama  which  had  closed  for  him  the  portals  of  the  university, 
coming  to  terms  even  with  the  reahty  of  serfdom.  He  gives 
utterance  to  the  proposition,  "  Might  is  right,  and  right  is 
might/*  But  B^Hnskii  did  not  shut  his  eyes  to  the  fact  that 
Russia  was  culturally  weak.  "  We  suffer  from  the  weight  of 
Chinesedom,"  he  said  in  1839,  ^Jid  four  years  later  he  again 
expressed  his  horror  of  Russian  Chinesedom.  To  the  same 
period  belong  BSlinskii's  essays  upon  the  battle  of  Borodino 
and  upon  Wolfgang  Menzel  which  are  regarded  by  critics  as 
the  cUmax  of  this  phase  of  development. 

Liberal  historians  of  literature,  affected  by  a  kind  of  shame 
and  unwilling  to  put  weapons  into  the  hands  of  their  opponents, 
are  apt  to  refrain  from  a  close  analysis  of  these  essays.  As  a 
rule  Sketches  of  the  Battle  of  Borodino  is  dismissed  with  a  casual 
mention,  the  reader  being  told  that  in  this  article,  with  the 
aid  of  Hegel's  proposition  "  The  rational  is  real  and  the  real 
is  rational,"  BeUnskii  had  reconciled  himself  to  Russia  and  to 
the  state  of  Nicholas,  and  that  Herzen  quarrelled  with  B^linskii 
on  account  of  the  article — Herzen  refused  to  shake  hands  with 
BShnskii,  and  even  the  gentle  Granovskii  considered  BSlinskii's 
article  "  vulgar." ' 

Tolstoi  considered  the  battle  of  Borodino  unmeaning ; 
Napoleon  declared  it  a  struggle  of  titans  ;  to  Bdlinskii  it  seemed 
"  the  manifestation  of  the  eternal  spirit  of  life,"  for  thus  was 
he  influenced  by  Glinka's  book,  worthless  from  the  literary  and 
scientific  outlook,  but  penned  in  an  access  of  mystical  ecstasy. 
To  Bdhnskii  this  revelation  is  simultaneously  the  revelation 
of  the  folk-spirit,  and  he  seizes  the  opportunity  to  deliver 
himself  concerning  the  folk-spirit — a  subject  about  which  at 
that  time  much  was  being  written  in  Germany. 

To  BeUnskii  the  Russian  folk,  the  nation,  is  identical  with 
the  state,  folk  and  state  being  a  historically  given  and  full- 
grown  organism.    The  state,  continues  B^Hnskii,  is  the  work 


*  The  article  appeared  in  December  1839  as  a  review  of  Sketches  of  the 
Battle  of  Borodino  by  Theodor  Glinka.  It  was  the  literary  continuation  of 
discussions  Bdlinskii  had  had  with  his  friends  in  Moscow,  discussions  in  which 
Belinskii  had  been  advocate  for  the  defence  of  autocracy.  Theodor  Glinka 
was  a  writer  on  military  topics,  and  had  for  a  time  been  member  of  a  poUtical 
secret  society  ;  in  1826,  therefore,  after  the  suppression  of  the  decabrist  rising, 
he  was  cashiered  from  the  army  and  banished  from  the  capital.  His  brother, 
Sergei  Glinka,  was  editor  of  the  "  Russkii  Vdstnik  "  which  from  1808  to  1824 
was  chauvinistic  champion  of  the  patriotism  of  the  day,  antifrench  and  anti- 
napoleonic  in  its  manifestations. 
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of  heroes,  and  in  the  case  under  consideration  it  is  the  work 
of  the  tsar  whom  Belinskii  places  upon  the  same  footing  with 
God,  hero,  and  nation — for  the  concepts  merge  into  a  single 
mythical  and  mystical  complex.  BeHnskii  is  so  obsessed  by 
this  political  anthropomorphism,  or  rather  sociomorphism, 
that  in  the  name  "  tsar  "  he  discovers,  like  every  Russian, 
poetic  depths  and  a  mysterious  significance.  "  Our  tsar " 
is  of  course  Tsar  Nicholas.  Belinskii  reiterates  the  patriarchal 
theory  of  the  origin  of  Russian  absolutism,  and  he  opposes 
the  Russian  state  and  the  Russian  folk  to  Europe,  just  like 
the  Slavophils,   and  also  just  hke  Count  Uvarov. 

From  this  standpoint,  cosmopolitanism  was  to  Belinskii  a 
phantom,  something  hazy  and  impalpable,  and  in  no  sense 
a  living  reality  ;  liberalism  as  a  whole  was  nothing  but  French 
chatter.  Power,  says  Belinskii,  with  Paul,  is  from  God ; 
the  tsar  is  the  real  "  vicegerent  "  of  God  ;  a  president,  like 
the  president  of  the  American  republic,  is  doubtless  respect- 
worthy,  but  he  is  not  sacred,  for  he  owes  his  existence  to  the 
revolution. 

If  we  were  to  judge  BeHnskii 's  article  on  Borodino  solely 
by  pohtical  canons,  we  could  appeal  on  his  behalf  to  the  great 
authority  of  Hegel.  In  his  acceptance  of  reality  Belinskii 
was  certainly  no  worse  than  Hegel.  Whilst  Hegel  came  in  the 
end,  to  discover  his  mystical  and  mythical  "  absolute  reason  " 
in  the  Teutonic  world,  in  the  Prussian  state  and  the  Prussian 
monarchy,  in  Frederick  WiUiam  III  of  Prussia,  BeHnskii,  for 
the  same  reason  and  with  much  the  same  justification,  could 
be  an  enthusiast  for  the  Russia  of  Uvarov  and  Nicholas.  But 
B6Unskii  could  appeal  to  other  authority  besides  that  of  Hegel. 
Bakunin  approved  the  article,  and  at  this  time  the  views  of 
Belinskii 's  friends  in  Moscow  were,  speaking  generally,  far 
from  being  clarified  and  differentiated.  Of  Belinskii,  too, 
it  must  be  said  that  he  lacked  philosophical  clarity.  Besides, 
in  his  essay  on  Borodino  he  is  by  no  means  the  orthodox 
Hegehan  that  he  might  be  supposed  in  view  of  his  adopting 
the  proposition  concerning  the  rationaUty  of  the  real.  This 
is  plain  from  his  insistence  upon  the  organic  growth  of  the 
Russian  state,  and  from  his  whole  conception  of  the  world  as 
an  organism,]  for  here  Belinskii  inclines  more  towards  SchelUng, 
the  romanticists,  and  the  historical  school  of  law,  than  towards 
Hegel.  Again,  he  identifies  the  Russian  State  with  the  nation  , 
in  a  manner  which  is  not  wholly  Hegehan.     He  stresses  th# 
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distinction  between  the  state  and  the  nation,  and  in  the  case 
of  Russia  alone  are  state  and  nation  identical.  In  a  more 
detailed  exposition  of  B^Iinskii's  views  due  weight  would  have 
to  be  given  to  these  and  to  many  other  considerations.  The 
essay  upon  Wolfgang  Menzel,  which  is  in  the  form  of  a  review 
of  a  translation  of  Menzel's  German  Literature,  likewise  betrays 
the  composite  factors  of  B^Unskii's  views.  He  condemns 
Menzel,  clings  to  Goethe  and  Hegel,  but  energetically  opposes 
the  ethics  of  George  Sand,  and  so  on.  It  is  impossible  here 
to  undertake  a  precise  analysis  of  all  these  works,  nor  is  such 
an  analysis  within  the  scope  of  the  present  sketch,  which  aims 
merely  at  a  reference  to  the  philosophical  and  metaphysical 
problem  which  busied  and  disquieted  B^inskii  in  his  essay 
on  Borodino,  namely  (to  use  the  phraseology  of  the  schools) 
the  fundamental  problem  of  the  relationship  between  subject 
and  object,  between  I  and  not-I.  Fichte  continued  to  disturb 
BSlinskii's  mind  ;  but  Hegel's  rational  reaUty  of  history  was 
in  the  end  to  overthrow  Fichte's  extreme  individualism  and 
subjectivism. 

§  74. 

B^LINSKH,  too,  plunged  into  Turgenev's  "  German  sea," 
but  he  did  not  wish  to  drown  in  it,  nor  was  there  any 
reason  why  he  should,  seeing  that  in  Germany  itself  Fichte 
and  his  successors  refused  to  perish  there  (§  44). 

BSlinskii  accepted  objectively  given  history,  and  above  all 
the  objectively  given  state,  just  as  Hegel  and  also  Schelling 
and  Fichte  accepted  them — the  two  last-named  in  so  far  as 
they  sought  objective  standing-ground  upon  historic  data. 

BSUnskii  was  fully  aware  that  his  historism  was  directed 
against  subjectivism.  In  Hegel's  sense  he  endeavoured  to 
avoid  a  cleavage  between  the  subject,  as  individual  and  as 
chance  product,  and  the  object,  the  world-all,  as  universal 
and  necessary,  in  this  way,  that  the  subject  was  to  give  itself 
up  to  the  object  so  that  the  individual  and  chance-given  might 
raise  itself  to  the  level  of  the  universal  and  necessary,  and 
become  justified  thereby.  The  universal  and  necessary  is  dis- 
cerned in  history,  and  properly  speaking  in  historically  develop- 
ing society ;  society  is  identified  with  the  state ;  but  never 
for  a  moment  does  BSHnskii  forget  himself,  the  subject,  con- 
tinually enquiring.  What  must   this  ego,  the  subject,  do    to 
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render  possible  the  giving  of  itself  up  to  the  whole,  and  how 
is  the  sacrifice   morally  justified  ? 

BSUnskii  concedes  to  the  subject  the  right  and  even  the 
necessity  of  negating  the  object,  for  the  individual  human 
being  must  struggle  with  the  object ;  but  this  negation  of  the 
object,  of  society,  and  of  history,  can  be  nothing  more  than 
a  transient  stage  of  development,  and  must  not  long  endure. 
The  contest  with  society  is  necessary,  but  this  contest  must 
not  degenerate  into  revolt,  into  revolution  ;  it  must  be  a  striving 
towards  perfectionment,  and  must  end  in  the  recognition  of 
society.  "  Woe  to  those  who  are  disunited  from  society, 
never  to  be  reconciled  with  it.  Society  is  the  higher  reality, 
and  reality  insists  that  man  shall  live  completely  at  peace 
with  her,  shall  completely  recognise  her  ;  faihng  this,  reality 
crushes  man  beneath  the  leaden  weight  of  her  giant  hand." 

Ultimately  the  conflict  between  extreme  subjectivism  and 
objectivism  is  reduced  to  the  following  formula.  The  sub- 
jective side  of  man  is  Ukewise  real,  but  extreme  subjectivism, 
hke  any  one-sided  truth  pushed  to  an  extreme,  leads  to  an 
absurdity  ;  through  extreme  subjectivism  the  understanding 
is  narrowed,  concepts  are  rendered  arbitrary,  feeling  is 
degraded  to  arid  and  immoral  egoism,  and  the  will  in  action 
manifests  itself  as  evil-doing  and  crime. » 

Belinskii  thus  combats  extreme,  absolute  subjectivism, 
solipsism,  which  for  him  degrades  the  world  into  illusion  and 
in  effect  annihilates  it ;  he  clings  to  Hegel's  reality,  which  in 

»  A  more  extended  account  of  BSlinskii's  reasoning  concerning  this  im- 
portant matter  may  be  given  in  his  own  words.  "  Qud  personahty  man  is 
individual  and  a  chance  product,  but  qui  spirit  (that  spirit  of  which  his  person- 
ality is  the  expression)  he  is  universal  and  necessary.  Hence  the  cleavage  be- 
tween his  situation  and  his  endeavour ;  hence  the  struggle  between  his  ego  and 
all  that  lies  without  the  ego,  all  that  comprises  the  non-ego.  In  relation  to  his 
personality,  the  non-ego.  the  objective  world,  is  hostile;  in  relation  to  his 
spirit,  the  expression  of  the  infinite  and  the  universal,  this  objective  world  is 
to  him  essentially  akin.  That  he  may  become  more  real,  that  he  may  cease 
to  be  the  mere  semblance  of  a  man.  his  personality  must  become  the  individual 
expression  of  the  universal,  the  restricted  manifestation  of  the  infinite.  Man 
must  therefore  free  himself  from  his  subjective  personality,  recognising  it  to 
be  an  illusion  and  a  falsehood  ;  he  must  reconcile  himself  with  the  universal, 
with  the  world-all,  by  coming  to  understand  that  here  alone  are  truth  andreahty 
to  be  found.  And  since  this  world-all  or  universal  exists,  not  in  the  subject 
but  in  the  object,  he  must  become  akin  in  essence  thereto,  must  coalesce  .into 
a  unity  therewith.  Thereafter  he  will  again  become  a  subjective  personahty. 
but  this  subjective  personahty  will  now  be  real,  for  it  will  no  longer  give  ex- 
pression to  the  chance-given  individual,  but  to  the  universal,  to  the  world-aU— 
in  a  word  tliere  will  be  spirit  in  the  flesh." 
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his  view  is  identical  with  God.  But  he  combats  also  extreme, 
absolute  objectivism.  Of  peculiar  philosophic  importance  in 
this  connection  is  an  account  givein  by  B^linskii  in  1839  of  two 
prophetical  books  pubUshed  at  that  time.  In  this  criticism  he 
rejected  absolute  objectivism  on  the  ground  that  it  led  to 
superstition  and  was  itself  superstition.  The  essay  is  one 
of  the  most  original  of  B^inskii's  philosophic  writings  and 
bears  witness  to  the  penetrating  powers  of  his  understanding. 
Superstition,  we  are  told,  is  a  developmental  phase  of  the 
individual  ego.  a  phase  in  which  the  ego  seeks  truth  exclusively 
in  the  object.  In  this  extreme  and  absolute  objectivism,  the 
ego  denominates  as  truth  the  very  thing  which  is  diametrically 
opposed  to  the  understanding,  and  that^  precisely  is  selected 
for  esteem  which  is  most  aUen  and  most  void  of  thought. 
Belinskii  therefore  distinguishes  between  the  mysterious  that 
is  beloved  of  superstition  and  the  mysterious  of  mysticism. 
The  mysterious  in  which  superstition  Hves  is  cold  and  dead, 
and  its  mystery  originates  in  despotism  and  caprice. 

As  far  as  I  have  been  able  to  discover,  the  importance  of 
these  apergus  is  nowhere  recognised  in  the  Hterature  deaUng 
with  BgUnskii,  and  they  have  been  simply  ignored  by  his 
critics.  Yet  here  Belinskii  touches  upon  the  deepest  problems 
of  German  idealism  and  of  philosophy  in  general. 

In  the  ancient  dispute  over  the  relationship  between  subject 
and  object,  a  dispute  so  profoundly  treated  by  German  phil- 
osophy. Baiinskii  rejects  both  extreme  subjectivism  in  the  form 
of  solipsistic,  egoistic  individuahsm  and  extreme  objectivism. 
For  him  the  dilemma  is  one  of  crime  versus  superstition. 
He  refuses  to  be  intimidated  by  this  dilemma,  categorically 
insisting  that  we  need  have  neither  crime  (revolution)  nor 
superstition.  He  gets  rid  of  the  dilemma  by  refusing  to 
admit  that  either  subjectivism  or  objectivism  is  vaUd  beyond 
a  certain  point,  and  by  endeavouring  to  estabUsh  a  harmony 
between  them. 

He  turns  away  from  Fichte,  and  still  more  from  Stirner. 
He  knew  nothing  of  Marx  and  Engels  as  extreme  objectivists, 
but  interesting  and  brilliant  is  his  discovery  that  in  extreme 
objectivism  Ues  the  essence  of  superstition.  In  precisely  the 
same  manner  did  Vico  and  Hume  characterise  as  extreme 
objectivism  the  first  stage  of  mental  development,  and,  follow- 
ing the  lead  of  these  philosophers,  Feuerbach  represented 
that  the  essence  of  religion  was  anthropomorphism,  was  extreme 
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objectivism.  Not  until  later  did  Belinskii  become  acquainted 
with  the  ideas  of  Feuerbach  after  he  had  been  introduced  to 
.them  by  his  friends  Herzen  and  Bakunin,  and  all  the  more 
interesting,  therefore,  was  the  insight  he  displayed  into  extreme 

objectivism. 

I  do  not  contend  that  Belinskii  grasped  the  problem  accu- 
rately and  in  its  entirety.  Systematism  in  philosophy  and 
epistemology  was  not. his  gift.  He  was  content  with  an  ethical 
solution  of  the  problem,  with  demonstrating  its  limits,  and 
with  pointing  out  how  to  harmonise  subjectivism  and  objectiv- 
ism. His  subsequent  development  enables  us  to  learn  what 
were  the  ethical  ideas  which  did  him  this  important  service. 


§  75. 

IN   St.  Petersburg,  B^Unskii  was  able  to  watch  the  reaUties 
1   of     Russian   officialdom   close    at    hand.      Three    or    four 
months,  he   tells  us,  sufficed  to  inform  him  regarding    these 
matters,  and  henceforward  to  the  day  of  his  death  he  was 
at  one  with  Herzen  on  the  subject,  whilst  diverging  in  outlook 
from  Polevoi,  who  had  now  grown  reactionary.     Hardly  had 
the  article  been  pubUshed  when  to  his  friend  Botkin,  B^Unsku 
reported   the  intellectual   crisis  through  which   he   had   been 
passing,  and  anathematised  the  detestable  whimsey  which  had 
led  him  to  make  peace  with  the  detestable  reality.     Removmg 
Goethe  from  the  place  of  honour  in  his  critical  sanctuary,  he 
now  extolled  Schiller,  the  noble  advocate  of  humanity.     "  I  am 
told  •  Develop  all  the  treasures  of  thy  spirit  that  thou  mayest 
achieve  free  self-satisfaction  for  that  spirit ;  weep  to  console 
thyself ;  mourn  to  bring  thyself  joy ;  strive  towards  perfection  ; 
mount  towards  the  highest  steps  upon  the  staircase  of  develop- 
ment ;  and  shouldst  thou  stumble— well,  thou  wilt  fall !    The 
devil  take  thee  then,  for  thou  wert  fit  for  nothing  better.  .  .  . 
Most  humble  thanks,  Egor  Feodorovi^.  Gegel  [HegelJ,  I  bow 
before   your   philosophic   nightcap,   but   notwithstanding   my 
respect  for  your  philosophic  phiUstinism  1  must  dutifully  assur^ 
you  that  if '  I  should  succeed  in  creeping  up  the  developmental 
stairs  to  attain  the  topmost  step  I  would  endeavour,  even 
there,  to  take  into  the  reckoning  all  the  victims  of  vital  con- 
ditions and  of  history,  aU  the  victims  of  misfortune,  of  super- 
stition, of  the  inquisition  of  Philip  II,  and  so  on-and  m  default 
would  hurl  myself  headlong  from  the  summit.    I  do  not  desire 
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happiness  in  any  other  terms,  and  I  must  be  tranquillised 
concerning  the  fate  of  every  one  of  my  blood  brothers."  Such 
were  the  sentiments  animating  B^Hnskii  in  1841,  and  more 
and  more  he  tended  towards  the  conviction  that  "  every  man 
is  an  end  for  himself,"  and  that  universal  harmony  is  too  dearly 
bought  at  the  cost  of  individual  disharmonies,  disharmonies 
in  individual  lives. 

B^linskii  readily  came  to  understand  that  the  idealisation 
of  the  all,. the  ideaHsation  of  history  (this  to  include  Russian 
history,  and  Russian  history  to  include  Nicholas),  was  too 
gross  an  imposition.  He  could  not  fail  to  say  to  himself  that 
just  as  little  as  Napoleon  and  the  "  respectworthy  "  president 
of  the  United  States,  was  Nicholas  a  truly  real  reality.  In  a 
word,  the  basing  of  the  political  theory  of  legitimacy  upon 
HegeUan  pantheism  had  to  BdHnskii  become  suspect  through 
and  through.  It  is  true  that  B^linskii  might  have  transferred 
to  Bakunin's  shoulders  some  of  the  responsibility  for  the 
Borodino  essay,  but  B^Unskii  was  not  the  man  to  attempt 
to  shuffle  off  responsibilities  in  this  way.  Besides,  Bakunin 
too  had  perceived  his  error,  and  had  come  to  the  same  way 
of  thinking  as  Bdlinskii. 

A  light  had  broken  in  on  the  latter  with  the  recognition 
that  the  HegeHan  metaphysic,  that  HegeUan  pantheism,  could 
be  used  to  demonstrate  that  the  illegitimist  rulers  as  well  as 
the  legitimist,  that  Robespierre  and  Napoleon  as  well  as 
Louis  XVI  and  Nicholas,  were  "  an  expression  of  the  universal 
and  the  infinite."  Both  are  historically  given,  and  if  we  hold 
fast  to  history  we  pass  from  Hegel  to  revolution.  Herzen, 
as  we  know,  found  in  Hegel  "  the  algebra  of  revolution,"  nor 
was  it  difficult  to  Herzen  and  OgareV  to  induce  Bdlinskii  to 
share  the  new  outlook.  "  The  executioner  exists,  and  his 
existence  is  rational,  but  he  is  none  the  less  repulsive,"  wrote 
B^linskii  at  the  close  of  the  year  1840. 

Herzen  and  Ogarev  brought  about  Belinskii's  movement 
from  Hegel  to  the  HegeUan  left  and  to  Feuerbach.  From 
Feuerbach  it  was  but  a  step  to  Young  Germany  and  to  Heine. 
It  would  be  inaccurate  to  say  that  B^Unskii  abandoned  Hegel 
and  went  over  to  Feuerbach  and  the  sociaUsts.  Nor  did 
BfiUnskii  himself  throw  his  Borodino  essay  altogether  over- 
board, for  all  that  he  would  admit  was  that  he  had  drawn 
false  conclusions  from  correct  principles.  The  man  harassed 
by  Fichte's  subjectivism  had  accepted  the  HegeUan  reaUty 
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as  a  God,  and  by  degrees  only  did  he  come  to  recognise  the 
nature  of  this  god.  He  came  to  recognise  that  we  are  not 
concerned  with  every  reaUty  (his  friend  StankeviC  had  warned 
him,  quite  needlessly,  that  these  doctrines  are  not  meant  to 
apply  to  the  reaUties  of  commonplace  Ufe),  but  with  the 
objective  reign  of  law  manifest  in  and  revealed  by  the  succes- 
sion of  phenomena,  that  reign  of  law  which  in  social  Ufe  he 
recognised  as  the  realisation  of  humanity. 

Feuerbach  showed  the  Russians,  who  were  wholly  objectivist, 
how  to  harmonise  objectivism  with  subjectivism.  Whilst 
B^Unskii,  as  he  admits,  had  hitherto  considered  subjectivism 
and  objectivism  only  in  their  more  extreme  and  radical  aspects, 
he  now  learned  from  Feuerbach  that  a  logical  and  methodical 
peace  could  be  made  between  moderate  subjectivism  and 
moderate  objectivism,  learned,  indeed,  that  such  a  peace  offered 
the  only  possibiUty  of  understanding  the  essential  nature  of 
philosophical  development  and  above  all  of  German  philosophy, 
and  that  it  offered  the  sole  means  of  bringing  that  development 
to  its  proper  conclusion.  Feuerbach  made  of  man  the  only 
goal  and  issue  of  human  experience,  and  to  B^Unskii,  stimu- 
lated by  Fichte,  he  displayed  the  boundary  Une  between  ultra- 
subjectivist    iUusion    and    objectivistically    true    and   rational 

reaUty. 

Whereas  B^Unskii  had  conceived  the  ideas  of  God,  tsar, 
hero,  and  nation,  as  a  complex  unity,  Feuerbach  had  shown 
him  the  fallacious  character  of  this  fusion,  and  with  Herzen 
and  Ogarev  he  had  become  an  opponent  of  theocratic  theism 
and  tsarism.  The  anthropomorphic  God  having  been  deposed 
from  his  heavenly  throne  as  unreal,  it  naturally  followed  that 
the  divinely  appointed  earthly  throne  of  the  tsar  feU  with  it, 
whilst  the  president,  previously  no  more  than  "  respectworthy," 
was  now  raised  to  the  rank  of  "  sanctity." 

For  the  HegeUan  left  of  Russia,  Feuerbach's  anthropologism 
and  his  explanation  of  reUgion  as  anthropomorphism  were 
now  reinforced  by  Strauss.  B^Unskii  had  learned  from  Strauss 
to  take  an  adverse  view  of  Christianity  and  Christ.  Vogt  and 
the  whole  materiaUstic  current  fortified  him  and  his  inteUectual 
colleagues  in  their  materiaUst  views. 

BdUnskii  now  preached  humanity  quite  in  the  sense  of 
Feuerbach.  But  "  man,"  he  said,  was  identical  with  "  liberal," 
and  by  UberaUsm  he  understood  freedom  from  the  oppression 
of  Nicholas.     BSUnskii  modified  the  HegeUan  program.    France 
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became  the  new  Jerusalem  ;  her  policy  and  her  revolution  were 
the  determinative  example  of  the  self-sacrificing  idea  of 
humanity  ;  monarchy  was  anti-human.  The  French  always 
exercised  much  influence  over  JB^linskii  even  though  German 
ideas  constituted  his  program.  He  tells  us  that  he  could  not 
speak  German  well.  We  know  that  he  studied  Hegel  in 
Russian  translation,  and  it  is  improbable  that  he  had  much 
knowledge  of  the  original  writings  of  any  of  the  German 
philosophers. 

After  this  estrangement  from  reaHty  and  especially  from 
Russian  reaHty  he  came  again  to  a  more  friendly  view  of  the 
French,  recognising  that  in  their  revolution  French  blood  had 
been  poured  out  for  the  sacred  rights  of  humanity.  He  knew 
well  enough  that  there  were  many  phrasemakers  and  chatterers 
in  France ;  but  Germany,  too,  had  her  Hofrats,  phiUstines,  and 
other  rabble.  He  came  to  admire  Robespierre.  The  millen- 
nii^  would  be  constructed  on  earth,  not  by  the  sugary  and 
stilted  phrases  of  the  ideahst  and  fastidious  Gironde,  but  by 
the  terrorists  and  by  the  two-edged  sword  of  word  and  deed 
wielded  by  Robespierre  and  Saint- Just.  BdUnskii  thus 
passed  from  the  "  inner  "  to  the  "  outer  "  truth. » 

In  1841  B^Unskii  went  over  to  the  French  sociaUsts.  George 
Sand  was  rehabiUtated,  for  the  woman's  question  had  always 
seemed  of  great  importance  to  him.  He  desired  for  women 
equahty  of  position  with  men  and  an  identical  education  ; 
marriage  was  to  be  free  from  conventional  contracts,  and  was 
to  secure  its  moral  value  as  a  true  union  of  love.  Saint-Simon 
and  Fourier,  Pierre  Leroux,  Cabet,  Proudhon,  and  Ledru- 
Rolhn,  instilled  into  him  the  conviction  that  sociahsm  was 
"  the  idea  of  ideas,  the  being  of  beings,  the  question  of  questions, 
the  alpha  and  omega  of  behef  and  knowledge  "  ;  for  him  social- 
ism now  embraced  history  and  rehgion  and  philosophy. 
Louis  Blanc,  in  his  Histoire  de  dix  ans,  had  made  clear  for  him 
the  nature  of  the  bourgeoise,  and  had  enabled  him  to  under- 
stand the  proletarianisation  of  the  masses  which  the  bourgeoisie 
had  brought  about.  But  we  must  not  suppose  that  BSlinskii 
owed  his  interest  in  social  problems  solely  to  these  theorists 

>  In  1837  he  had  written :  "  Civic  freedom  most  be  the  fruit  of  the  inner 
freedom  of  all  the  individuals  composing  the  nation,  but  inner  freedom  is  attained 
through  self-consciousness.  Such  is  the  splendid  way  in  which  we  shall  gain 
freedom  for  our  Russia.  All  will  be  secured  without  conspiracies  or  revolts, 
and  will  therefore  be  better  organised  and  more  enduring." 


of  socialism.     From  the  first  he  had  been  socialistically  and 
democratically    inclined,    for    he    was    numbered    among    the 
earliest  of   the  writers  who  then  really  constituted  the  third 
estate.     Doubtless,  Uke  almost  all  Russian  authors  of  his  day, 
he  sprang  from  the  nobihty,  but  he  belonged  to  the  petty  and 
impoverished  nobihty.     The  Uberation  of  the  peasantry,  liber- 
ation in  general,  had  always  been  his  ideal,  as  we  may  learn 
from    his    youthful    drama    which,    modelled    upon    Schiller's 
Robbers,  freely  condemned  serfdom.     "  SociaUty  is  my  watch- 
word," he  tells  us  after  his  philosophic  discussion  with  Herzen. 
We  must  be  careful,  however,  to  avoid  the  mistake  of  confusing 
BShnskii's  sociahsm  with  the  sociahsm  of  to-day,  with  Marxist 
sociahsm.     B^hnskii   remained   throughout   a   strong   individ- 
ualist, resembhng  in  this  Lassalle  rather  than  Marx,  consider- 
ing that  the  individual  must  not  be  sacrificed  to  the  whole. 
As  we  have  seen,  he  will  not  accept  happiness  on  any  account 
if  one  fellow-man,  if  a  single  brother,  continues  to  surer  ;  and 
we  often  read  assertions  which  imply  that  wellbeing  cannot 
exist^in  a  community  if  individual  members  suffer. 

<^^hnskii  modified  Louis  Blanc's  exposition  of  the  role  of 
clasi^s,  at  any  rate  as  far  as  Russia  was  concerned,  for  he  con- 
sidered that  in  Russia  Uterature  had  enriched  the  bourgeoisie 
with  "a  kind   of  class,"   the  intelhgentsia.     This  class  was 
composed  of  members  of  all  classes,  and  was  brought  together 
by  the  love  of  culture.     Such  a  view  was  expressed  by  B^hnsku 
in  1846.     In  the  following  year  he  explained  more  precisely 
that  the  development  of  all  nations  had  proceeded  by  way  of 
class  differentiation,  and  he  stated  in  set  terms  that  the  bour- 
geoisie, as  a  middle  class,  was  essential  to  the  welfare  of  the 
state      He  did  not  fail  to  see  the  evil  of  modern  class  society  as 
manifested  in  the  dominion  of  capitahsm,  but  he  did  not  con- 
sider that  the  bourgeoisie  and  manufactunng  industry  were 
responsible  for  this  dominion.     It  was  his  opinion,  further, 
that   the    Russian   aristocracy   must   undergo   transformation 
into  a  bourgeoisie,  for  not  until  then  in  Russia  could  the  internal 
process  of  civic  development  begin. 

Civihsation  and  culture  are  regarded  by  B^hnskn  as  the 
most  important  motive  power  of  progressive  peoples,  and  he 
often  adds  the  humanitarian  idea  as  an  additional  energising 
factor,  whilst  he  regards  the  intelhgentsia,  the  supplementary 
bourgeois  class,  as  the  instrument  of  civihsation  and  culture. 
He  accepts  the  given  gradation  of  classes,  and  accepts  more 
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especially  the  intellectual  leadership  of  the  intelligentsia,  this 
leadership  being  exercised  by  select  individualities.  He  thus 
rejects  (1848)  the  "  mystical  faith  in  the  people  "  characteristic 
of  the  Slavophils  and  the  socialists. 

It  is  indisputable  that  from  the  German  and  French  social- 
ism of  his  day  he  took  over  the  principles  of  the  philosophic 
and  pohtical  revolution  without  accepting  the  economic 
doctrines,  the  economic  materialism,  of  the  movement.  It 
must,  however,  not  be  forgotten  that  in  those  days,  when  the 
revolution  of  1848  was  brewing,  Marx  had  not  yet  clearly  for- 
mulated his  economic  materiaUsm,  and  it  must  be  remembered 
that  he  was  then  revolutionary  in  sentiment,  revolutionary 
in  the  pohtical  sense  of  the  term. 

B^Unskii's  closing  years  (from  1846  onwards)  were,  there- 
fore, characterised  by  a  more  vigorous  insistence  upon  indi- 
viduaUsm,  which  found  expression  in  sharp  sayings  about  the 
French  socialists.  It  never  became  clear  to  him  that  his 
struggle  for  the  rights  of  the  individual  personahty  must  not 
conflict  with  sociahsm.  But  B^hnskii  did  not  cease  to  parti- 
cipate actively  in  the  campaign  against  superstition  and 
mysticism. 

He  was  a  born  fighter,  and  in  describing  his  own  polemic 
attitude  he  says,  *'  I  am  by  nature  a  Jew."  His  mission  as 
combatant  was  to  organise  progressive  Russia  against  abso- 
lutism. A  cell  was  already  prepared  for  him  in  the  fortress 
of  St.  Peter  and  St.  Paul,  and  it  was  only  his  premature  death 
which  saved  him  from  occupying  it. 

B6Hnskii's  philosophical  credo  secured  its  cHmax  of  expres- 
sion in  his  LeUer  to  Gogol.  For  years  B^Unskii  had  championed 
Gogol,  and  in  the  end  was  forced  to  turn  against  him.  In 
1847  Gogol  pubhshed  his  Selected  Passages  from  Correspondence 
with  Friends,  drawn  for  the  most  part  from  letters  written  in 
1845  and  1846,  when  Gogol's  religious  emotionahsm  was 
tragically  in  the  ascendant.  In  the  Correspondence,  Gogol 
unreservedly  favours  the  old  order  and  the  established  Orthodox 
reUgion,  having  good  words  even  for  the  abomination  of  serf- 
dom, his  passivist  Christianity  now  leading  him  to  approve 
the  institution.  B^linskii,  who  was  then  in  Europe  and  could 
write  without  troubhng  himself  about  the  censorship,  incor- 
porated a  flaming  protest  in  a  Letter  to  Gogol.  This  was  circu- 
lated far  and  wide  throughout  Russia  in  manuscript  copies; 
men  of  the  cultured  classes  learned  it  by  heart ;  Dostoevskii 


and  the  Petra§evcy  had  to  atone  in  Siberia  for  reading  it 
"in  pubUc  ;  and  it  became  the  hving  prograiji  of  progressive 
Russia.  "  Russia  does  not  need  Orthodox  mysticism,"  exclaims 
B^Unskii;  "she  needs  rights  and  laws  in  harmony  with  the 
healthy  understanding  and  in  conformity  with  justice.  At  an 
epoch  when  and  in  a  country  where  men  sell  men  Uke  cattle, 
Gogol  wishes  to  soothe  our  minds  with  empty  sermons." 

The  Letter  to  Gogol  throws  Hght  upon  BSlinskii's  general 
outlook  as  well  as  upon  his  personal  character!^ 

Feuerbachian  atheism  and  materiaUsm  take  the  form  of 
a  socialistic  struggle  against  the  old  order  of  the  Russian  theo- 
cracy. Feuerbach's  socialistic  sentiments  are  elucidated  and 
fortified  by  those  of  the  French.  B^Unskii  now  feels  towards 
•the  French  the  sympathy  which  Saltykov  declared  character- 
istic of  himself  and  the  younger  generation.  This  is  not  to  say 
that  B^linskii  turned  from  Feuerbach  to  Stirner,  and  indeed 
Annenkov  tells  us  that  BgUnskii  rejected  Stirner's  teaching 
most  emphatically.  He  did  not,  however,  entirely  reject 
egoism;  he  clung  to  Feuerbach's  ego  and  alter  ego.  But 
egoism  was  vaUd  solely  upon  a  moral  basis,  and  this  moral 
basis  was  social  and  sociaUstic  altruism.  Not  even  Homjakov 
was  more  vigorous  in  his  refutation  of  Stirner.  B6Unskii's 
fighting  spirit  enabled  him  to  sense  the  passive  bourgeois  in 
the  ostensibly  radical  anarchist. 

Nor,  on  the  other  hand,  did  BSlinskii  fall  into  the  error  of 
Marx.     Marx  and  Engels,  passing  beyond  Feuerbach  in  their 
opposition  to  the  ideaUst  subjectivism  of  German  philosophy, 
arrived  at  a  no  less  extreme  objectivism,  not  merely  throwing 
Stirner  overboard,  but  sacrificing  the  individual  to  the  mass. 
From   Feuerbach,  BgUnskii  learned   a   moderate   objectivism, 
and  contended  that  the  individual,  as  a  strong  personahty, 
should  carry  on  the  struggle  against  society.     In  this  matter 
BShnskii  thought  and  felt  as  a  Russian.     In  the  Russia  of  that 
day  the  masses  were  composed  of  the  peasantry,  they  were 
iUiterate  serfs,  and  it  was  impossible  therefore  for  B^Unsku 
to  subordinate   (as  did  Engels)   the  "  paltry  "  individual  to 
such  a  mass.     Nor  could  BeUnskii  see  in  the  Russian  masses 
those  who  would  carry  on  the  tradition  of  German  ideaUstic 
philosophy,  as  for  Lassalle  and  Engels  the  German  working 
classes   seemed   predestined   to   carry   it   on.     Belinskn   read 
Marx's    essays    in    the    "  Deutsch-Franzosische   Jahrbiicher," 
And    recognised    their    radicaUsm,    but     BSHnskii    remained 
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unsympathetic  towards  the  philosophy  of  Marx,  despite  the 
latter's  atheism  and  materialism. 

BeUnskii's  study  of  Hegel  had  not  led  him  to  the  objectivist 
historism  adopted  by  Marx  and  Engels.  He  expressly  declared 
that  the  freedom  of  the  idea  must  not  be  sacrificed  to  the  fetters 
of  the  time  and  to  deadening  fact,  and  he  refused  to  offer  up 
ethics  to  history,  as  the  Marxists  and  posit ivists  had  done. 

There  was  doubtless  a  positivist  element  in  Belinskii.  Like 
Marx  and  Engels,  he  first  became  acquainted  with  positivism 
in  a  German  form,  in  the  teaching  of  Feuerbach  and  Hegel — 
for  the  historism  of  Hegel  and  Feuerbach  is  to  a  large  extent 
positivist.  Moreover,  from  1846  onward  Behnskii  was 
acquainted  with  the  work  of  Comte  and  Littr6,  and  was  thus 
famiUar  with  the  more  precise  formulations  of  French  ppsitivism. 
To  the  Russians  in  general  as  well  as  to  B^Unskii  this  French 
and  German  positivism  was  a  welcome  elucidation  and  rein- 
forcement of  their  native  realism. 

But  it  is  important  to  note  that  Behnskii  did  not  regard 
the  realism  and  positivism  of  time  and  fact  as  the  real  and  true 
reality.  He  was,  as  he  said,  unwilling  to  abandon  the  capacity 
for  freedom  of  movement  in  the  moral  sphere. 

Continually,  and  at  every  opportunity,  B61inskii  fought 
scepticism  and •  especially  the  "hectic"  scepticism  of  Russia. 
From  1840  onwards  Behnskii  condemned  scepticism  just  as 
had  StankeviC  or  Odoevskii,  and  had  indeed  expressed  his 
opposition  at  an  earlier  date.  Scepticism  seemed  to  him  an 
abnormal  mental  state,  one  apt  to  be  widely  diffused  during 
periods  of  transition,  when  the  old  has  been  abandoned  whilst 
the  new  has  not  yet  come  into  being.  In  scepticism,  too, 
there  •  existed  degrees  and  differences.  In  a  sense  scepticism 
seemed  to  B^Unskii  a  necessary  condition  of  progress,  but  this 
form  of  scepticism  was  not  a  cold  negation.  None  but  the 
petty  and  the  base  fall  prey  to  such  negation  ;  men  of  great 
and  vigorous  nature,  suffering  under  their  scepticism,  react 
against  it  by  creating  new  and  higher  things.  This  dissertation 
conveys  an  excellent  psychological  analysis  of  BeUnskii's  own 
Letter  to  Gogol,  and  indeed  explains  his  literary  activities  in 
general,  his  literary  work  of  opposition  and  revolution. 

This  revolution  had,  properly  speaking,  but  one  opponent, 
theocracy  and  its  ecclesiastical  reUgion.  The  enthusiasm  of 
BeUnskii's  campaign  was  directed  against  the  superstition 
and   mysticism   of   the   Russian   church.     Hegel,    Feuerbach, 
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Comte,  and  their  positivist  rationaUsm,  were  to  scare  away 
superstition  and  mysticism  i     B^Unskii  knew  Russia  and  knew 

himself. 

For  from  the  first,  BeUnskii  was  by  no  means  inaccessible 
to  mysticism,  of  which  throughout  Ufe  he  had  a  Uvely  appreci- 
ation. As  a  good  Russian  he  could  only  understand  reUgion 
as  a  form  of  mysticism.  Similarly  the  Slavophils  were  zealous 
advocates  of  mysticism,  whilst  their  most  conspicuous  opponents, 
Kir^evskii,    Homjakov,    and    Samarin,    had    streng    mystical 

leanings. 

We  learn  from  Turgenev,  Dostoevsku,  and  others  how  much 
the  religious  problem  interested  B^Unskn,  and  we  can  see  this 
for  ourselves  in  his  Letter  to  Gogol  and  in  his  whole  struggle 
for  light  and  knowledge.  Dostoevsku  is  unjust  to  BeUnskii 
in  that  he  fails  to  understand  the  latter's  blasphemous  anti- 
christian  utterances.  Not  the  historic,  the  real  Christ,  but 
ecclesiastical  Christianity,  the  falsified  Christ,  was  a  stumbUng 
block  to  BeUnskn.  "  We  have  not  yet  solved  the  problem  of 
the  existence  of  God— and  you  say  you  want  your  dinner  !  " 
he  once  reproachfully  exclaimed  to  Turgenev  who  had  become 
weary  of  a  philosophical  discussion.  This  reproach  conveys 
the  whole  BSlinsku.  Neither  in  social  nor  in  metaphysical 
questions  did  he  show  any  trace  of  the  indifferentism  not 
uncommon  in  liberals. 

As  we  learn  from  his  correspondence,  BSUnskii  was  troubled 
by  the  question  of  personal  immortaUty  as  weU  as  by  that  of 
theism.  He  was  not  satisfied  with  faith,  as  were  Botkin  and 
Stankevie.  Being  no  longer  able  to  beUeve,  he  wanted  to 
know.  In  these  questions,  too,  he  desired  light.  Hence 
romanticist  renunciation  and  resignation  did  not  suffice  him, 
and  outspoken  atheism  and  materiaUsm  seemed  preferable. 
In  the  Letter  to  Gogol  he  passionately  defends  the  thesis  that 
by  nature  the  Russians  are  profoundly  irreUgious.  They  are 
superstitious,  but  civiUsation  will  drive  out  superstition  ;  in 
his  inward  soul  the  Russian  is  indifferent  to  an  exemplary 
degree.  It  is  true  that  much  reUgious  zeal  was  shown  by  the 
raskolnikir  but  these  sectaries  were  so  few  in  number  as  to  be 
negUgible. 

The  very  passion  with  which  these  views  are  expressed, 
the  passion  that  animates  the  whole  Letter  to  Gogol,  confutes 
BeUnsku's  own  contention.  Gogol  roused  the  reUgious  senti- 
ments of  his  contemporaries,  but  in  their  spiritual  need  these 
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were  as  little  able  as  Gogol  himself  to  find  a  way  out  of  the 
difficulty. 

BSHnskii  carries  on  his  campaign  against  mysticism  with 
the  aid  of  the  philosophy  of  history  as  well  as  with  that  of 
the  philosophy  of  reUgion.  The  contrast  between  mysticism 
and  rational  knowledge  is  the  standard  by  which  he  judges 
Russia  and  Europe,  the  standard  he  appUes  to  the  old  Russia 
and  the  new.  The  disciple  of  Feuerbach  and  Strauss  recognised 
in  the  old  Russia  a  well-developed  national  and  independent 
life,  but  this  life  was  one  of  unconscious  contemplation,  essentially 
mystical,  such  as  is  characteristic  of  the  east,  of  Asia.  The 
Russian  consciousness  awakened  with  the  coming  of  Peter ; 
Russia  began  to  live  the  European  life  of  willing  and  knowing  ; 
the  Russian  struggled  towards  the  light  and  endeavoured  to 
strengthen  his  individuality.  But  since  the  days  of  Peter, 
Russia  had  been  cleft  in  twain,  for  the  people  continued  to 
live  as  of  old,  whilst  the  world  of  society  had  abandoned  and 
forgotten  the  ancient  tradition,  and  continued  to  stride  forward 
along  the  path  of  Europeanisation. 

The  agreement  with  Caadaev  and  also  with  the  Slavophils 
is  plain,  but  the  agreement  with  the  Slavophils  extends  only 
to  the  recognition  of  the  difference  between  Europe  and  Russia 
and  the  difference  between  prepetrine  and  postpetrine  Russia. 
When  the  difference  comes  to  be  appraised,  there  exists  between 
BSlinskii  and  the  Slavophils  the  difference  between  Europe  and 
Old  Russia,  the  difference  between  rationalism  and  mysticism — 
if  we  may  use  these  concepts  summarily  in  Belinskii's  sense. 
The  word  mysticism  is  applied  by  BSlinskii  to  rehgious  mysti- 
cism, but  he  uses  it  also  to  denote  the  theological  outlook  in 
general,  the  entire  outlook  of  Old  Russia  on  the  universe. 

Dostoevskii  tells  us  that  BSh^skii,  when  he  went  for  a 
walk,  was  fond  of  going  to  watch  the  building  of  the  first  rail- 
way station  at  St.  Petersburg.  "  It  cheers  me  to  stand  there 
for  a  while  and  watch  the  work  going  on.  At  last,  I  say  to 
myself,  we  are  going  to  have  one  railway  at  least.  You  can't 
imagine  how  this  raises  my  spirits  !  "  Dostoevskii  here  gives 
us  the  real  BSUnskii.  His  deUght  in  the  building  of  the  railway 
is  his  faith  in  Europe  and  in  Young  Russia,  his  faith  in  the 
saving  power  of  knowledge,  his  faith  in  the  deliverance  of 
Russia  from  the  slackening  bonds  of  theocratic  absolutism. 

Beiinskii  fights  superstition,  and,  as  he  uses  the  term, 
superstition  embraces  religion  and  theology  in  general.     Feuer- 


bach and  Comte  lead  him  astray,  lead  him  to  the  old  fallacy 
to  which  Hume  had  succumbed,  the  identification  of  religion 
with  anthropomorphism  and  superstition.  The  struggle  against 
official  church  doctrine  and  official  religion  perpetuates  this 
fallacy  even  to-day,  and  it  is  therefore  easy  to  understand  why 
BSlinskii  and  his  contemporaries  were  prone  to  it. 

BShnskii  failed  to  undertake  a  thorough  and  systematic 
discussion  of  the  basic  problems  of  philosophy,  and  failed 
especially  to  discuss  the  epistemological  problem,  for  in  the 
reign  of  Nicholas  he  was  more  concerned  with  practice  than 
with  theory.  He  was  content  to  make  the  most  of  the  practical 
and  ethical  tendency  of  German  philosophy,  deriving  from 
that  philosophy  his  general  epistemological  outlook.  He  was 
mainly  busied  with  questions  of  the  day  as  shown  forth  in 
literature.  He  was  not  a  philosopher  in  the  German  sense, 
not  a  professor  of  philosophy  ;  the  Germans  with  their  thorough- 
ness and  their  elaborate  systematisations  seemed  to  him  unduly 
Philistine.  He  reproached  GonCarov  with  being  a  German 
and  a  phiUstine.  He  esteemed  the  Germans  as  "  the  semin- 
arists of  mankind  "  ;  but  he  frankly  declared  that  a  successful 
coup  against  Bulgarin  and  Gred  gave  him  more  pleasure  than 
an  article  weighty  with  detail.  He  was,  in  fact,  a  Uterary 
revolutionist,  and  Gon^^arov  spoke  of  him  as  a  "  tribune." 

B^linskii  had  an  almost  morbid  thirst  for  knowledge. 
"  Learn,  learn,  learn  I  "  was  his  earliest  watchword,  and  one 
to  which  he  remained  true  throughout  Ufe.  Most  of  his  critiques 
were  in  fact  written  for  self-instruction,  and  this  is  why  they 
exercised  so  Uvely  an  influence.  His  opponents  were  not 
slow  to  reproach  him  as  a  callow  student,  to  censure  him  for 
defective  culture,  and  the  reproach  was  again  and  again  reiter- 
ated. It  is  true  that  in  Uterature  BSHnskii  was  a  self-made 
man,  but  so    were    many  of  the  most  talented  authors   of 

his  day. 

"BSUnskii  was  aware  of  his  own  defects,  but  he  had  a  fine 
inteUigence.  With  the  aid  of  German  philosophy  he  grasped 
clearly  enough  the  nature  of  Russia's  essential  defects,  and 
ardently  throughout  Ufe  did  he  strive  to  mend  them  ("  the 
vehement  Vissarion ").  He  was  but  thirty-seven  when  he 
died.  Had  his  life  been  prolonged  he  might  have  written 
one  or  more  books  for  which  he  cherished  plans,  but  his  work 
as  it  was  was  more  important  to  his  contemporaries  than  that 
of  many  who  have  lived  an  orderly  literary  career.    Nor  must 
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we  forget  that  BSlinskii's  friends  and  B61inskii's  opponents, 
the  Slavophils  and  many  of  the  westernisers,  Ukewise  failed 
to  produce  systematic  works. 

§>6. 

AS  critic  and  sestheticist  B^linskii  was  able  to  appraise 
rightly  the  individual  poets  and  other  writers  whose 
works  comprise  Russian  literature,  and  was  at  the  same  time 
competent  to  give  an  accurate  characterisation  of  the  develop- 
ment of  that  Hterature.  He  had  a  notable  influence  upon 
contemporary  poets.  In  his  very  first  writings  he  gave  due 
recognition  to  PuSkin's  talent,  whilst  GonCarov,  Turgenev, 
Grigorovia,  Nekrasov,  Dostoevskii,  Kolcov,  and  Poleiaev, 
learned  much  from  B^Unskii. 

B^Unskii  showed  his  contemporaries  that  the  thoughts  of 
great  poets,  such  men  as  Griboedov  (whom  B6Unskii  did  not 
understand  before  1840),  Pu§kin,  Gogol,  Lermontov.  Dostoevskii, 
and  GonCarov  constitute  a  positive  national  treasure,  one  of 
supreme,  nay  of  vital  importance.  Benediktov,  who  was  then 
much  overvalued,  was  appraised  at  his  proper  worth.  Homja- 
kov's  didactic  partisan  verse  was  estimated  at  its  just  value. 
BSlinskii  may  be  reproached  for  having  failed  to  understand 
the  character  of  Tatjana  in  PuSkin's  Onegin,  and  for  other 
failures  of  insight,  but  it  is  important  to  note  that  he  thoroughly 
recognised  the  positive  Russism  of  Pu§kin's  and  Gogol's  work, 
and  that  as  far  as  Gogol,  in  particular,  was  concerned  he  recog- 
nised that  this  writer's  realism  (which  he  spoke  of  as  belonging 
to  the  "  natural  "  school,  as  contrasted  with  the  "  rhetorical  ") 
was  a  Russian  way  of  regarding  hfe. 

Great  was  B^Unskii's  influence  upon  the  Uterary  circles  of 
Moscow  and  St.  Petersburg.  This  was  shown  by  his  relation- 
ships with  the  Slavophils  and  the  westernisers,  and  in  particular 
by  his  relationships  with  the  Uterary  critics  Nadezdin  and 
Annenkov,  and  with  many  other  connoisseurs  of  literature, 
who  already  abounded  in  Russia. 

Despite  the  derivation  of  much  of  his  thought  from  German 
philosophy,  in  aesthetics  BSUnskii  was  an  empiricist.  Art,  he 
declared,  existed  before  aesthetics,  and  aesthetics  therefore 
must  be  guided  by  art,  and  not  conversely.  B^Unskii  had  no 
theory  of  aesthetics  worked  out  in  all  its  details  ;  he  was  con- 
cerned almost  exclusively  with  poesy  and  the  written  word, 


his  realism  leading  him  to  advocate  the  characteristic  view 
that  the  poet  thinks  in  pictures.  But  he  did  not  fail  to  em- 
phasise also  the  work  done  by  the  poet  in  the  field  of  thought. 
In  1842  he  wrote  that  living  contemporary  science  had  become 
the  foster-mother  of  art,  for  without  science  talent  was  weak 
and  enthusiasm  lacked  energy.'  At  an  earlier  date  Venevitinov 
had  said  that  Russian  literature  "  must  think  rather  than 
create " — a  one-sided  rule,  but  one  whose  formulation  was 
readily  comprehensible  in  the  Russia  of  Nicholas. 

These  views  remind  us  of  Schelling,  but  also  of  Hegel,  for 
in  aesthetics  as  in  philosophy  BSlinskii  was  influenced  by  both 
the  German  thinkers.  The  giving  of  art  precedence  over 
practice  and  theory  is  Schellingian,  and  when  the  author  is 
in  this  vein  we  are  told  that  the  good  is  based  upon  aesthetic 
sentiments  ;  but  after  B^linskii  has  made  acquaintance  with 
Hegel  his  tendency  is  rather  to  range  the  beautiful  beside 
rehgion  and  philosophy,  and  to  insist  that  the  beautiful  too 
is  moral. 

We  find  echoes  of  Schelling  and  Hegel,  in  addition,  in  the 
conflict  between  romanticism  and  classicism  which  continues 
unceasingly  in  B^linskii's  mind,  and  which  Russian  realism 
hoped  to  bring  to  an  end.  But  B^linskii  himself  is  as  Httle 
successful  here  as  in  his  attempts  at  a  more  precise  demarcation 
between  subjectivism  and  objectivism  in  general.  On  the  one 
hand  we  are  told  that  art,  as  the  product  of  genius  (genius 
being  appraised  k  la  Schelling)  is  subjective  ;  yet  at  the  same 
time  he  assures  us  that  art  is  objective  and  must  be  nothing 
else.  During  the  years  when  Bdlinskii  was  idolising  reaHty 
it  was  natural  that  in  the  sphere  of  aesthetics  he  should  insist 
that  art  must  represent  reality  alone. 

The  question  whether  art  may  have  a  purpose,  exercised 
B^linskii's  mind  greatly.  At  one  time  he  would  insist  that 
art  must  never  be  tendentious,  and  yet  shortly  afterwards  he 
would  say  that  art  pure  and  simple  must  be  supplemented  by 
tendentious  belletristics,  for  this  was  extremely  useful. 

B^Unskii  never  failed  to  esteem  the  beautiful,  the  artistic, 
most  highly  ;  but  as  his  mind  matured  he  came  more  and  more 
to  look  for  ideas,  for  thought-content,  in  works  of  art.     This 

»  In  1843  BSlinskii  said  that  art  was  one  of  the  absolute  spheres  of  "  cog- 
nition." In  similar  fashion  he  had  ere  this  spoken  of  poetry  as  philosophy 
and  thought,  in  so  far  as  it  was  the  task  of  poetry  to  present  the  idea  ai  viewed 
concretely. 
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thought-content,  he  insisted,  must  derive  from  society  viewed 
as  a  whole. 

Literature,  in  particular,  is  to  BSlinskii  the  consciousness, 
or  the  growth  into  consciousness,  of  the  people.  He  adopts 
the  theory  which  is  referable  to  Schelling  that  the  poet  is  the 
orator,  the  instrument,  of  his  nation.  But  it  was  not  Schelling's 
authority  alone  which  led  him  to  form  this  estimate  of  poetic 
art.  It  is  generally  held  that  at  that  epoch  in  poetry  alone 
had  the  Russians  produced  original  work,  whilst  further,  and 
before  all,  it  is  necessary  to  remember  that  before  the  revolution 
of  1848  (for  here  I  am  not  thinking  of  Russia  alone)  poetry 
and  Uterature  in  general  had  to  function  as  a  parliamentary 
forum.  BSlinskii  never  failed  to  advocate  the  view  that  the 
poet's  gifts  must  be  such  as  to  enable  him  to  sympathise 
directly  with  the  ideas  and  the  spirit  of  his  age,  for  B^linskii 
regarded  the  poet  as  the  instrument,  not  of  party  or  sect,  but 
of  the  hidden  ideas  of  society  as  a  whole.  In  accordance  with 
Hegel's  teaching,  he  declares  it  to  be  the  poet's  mission  to  give 
expression,  not  to  the  individual  and  fortuitous,  but  to  the 
universal  and  necessary. 

It  was  beyond  B^Unskii's  powers  to  analyse  more  precisely 
the  nature  of  nationality,  but  here  the  Slavophils  and  other 
Russian  writers  of  the  day  failed  no  less.  He  was  content 
with  casual  references  to  certain  physiological  peculiarities 
which  might  have  been  brought  about  by  the  influence  of 
climate  and  soil,  and  some  of  which  might  manifest  them- 
selves in  the  mental  sphere.  He  advanced  beyond  Hegel  in 
his  distinction  between  nationality  and  state,  but  as  far 
as  the  Russians  were  concerned  it  sufficed  him  to  note 
that  they  possessed  well-marked  national  Uneaments.  He 
demanded,  therefore,  that  the  ideas  created  by  the  foreign 
world  should  be  independently  elaborated  by  the  Russians  in 
the  spirit  of  their  own  nationality.  Russia,  he  said,  possessed 
the  energy  to  complete  this  task  and  to  say  "  her  word  " 
to  the  world. 

In  contradistinction  to  the  Slavophils  and  the  romanticists 
BSlinskii's  conception  of  nationality  was  not  mystical,  and  in 
individualistic  fashion  he  attached  more  importance  to  indi- 
vidual poets,  this  determining  his  critical  outlook  towards 
folk-poetry.  All  he  could  see  in  Russian  folk-poetry  was 
childish  lispings,  sound  without  sense ;  and  for  the  hke  reason 
he  considered  prepetrine  literature  practically  valueless  because 


it  had  not  yet  awakened  to  consciousness.  I  may  mention 
in  this  connection  that  B^linskii  formed  an  unfavourable 
estimate  of  the  literary  attempts  of  the  Little  Russians.  (He 
condemned   SevCenko's   political  endeavours   without   further 

ado.) 

BSlinskii  paid  homage  to  the  Slavophils  for  their  fidelity 
to  conviction.  As  regards  the  substance  of  their  doctrine 
he  said  that  humanity  in  the  concrete  consists  of  definite 
nationaUties,  that  as  a  historic  fact  the  universally  human 
finds  its  expression  in  distinct  nationalities.  To  him,  as  later 
to  Turgenev,  humanity  in  the  abstract,  humanitarian  cosmo- 
politanism, was  a  phantom.  The  excellence  of  his  disposition 
is  shown  by  the  continuance  of  his  cordial  friendship  with  the 
Slavophil  Konstantin  Aksakov,  notwithstanding  their  dissent 
upon  theoretical  matters. 

B^linskii's  enthusiasm  for  Europe  has  led  the  historians 
of  literature  to  regard  as  a  lapse  into  slavophilism  his  dis- 
quisitions upon  nationality,  formulated  in  1847.  It  was 
alleged,  moreover,  that  his  critical  attitude  towards  Maikov 
the  positivist  was  due  to  personal  dislike.  This  is  erroneous, 
We  have  already  referred  to  his  attitude  towards  the  Slavophils. 
In  the  opening  period  of  his  literary  activities  he  declared 
himself  opposed  to  cosmopolitanism,  and  continued  to  hold 
this  view  throughout  life. 

Whilst  in  his  first  critical  writing  (1834)  he  said  that  Russia 
did  not  yet  possess  a  literature,  he  subsequently  came  to 
recognise  Russian  literature  as  an  independent  and  notable 
entity.  At  an  early  date  he  considered  that  the  work  of  the 
four  poets,  Deriavin,  Krylov,  Griboedov,  and  Pu§kin  was  of 
the  first  importance  ;  in  1841  he  added  to  his  list  of  noteworthy 
Russian  writers  2ukovskii,  Batju§kov,  Gogol,  and  Lermontov  ; 
finally,  in  1844,  he  took  it  as  a  matter  of  course  that  Russia 
had  a  genuine  Uterature  of  her  own. 

iEsthetic  feeUng,  artistic  understanding  and  sympathy, 
have  been  denied  to  B^linskii  because  he  considered  that  the 
Sixtine  Madonna  manifested  indifference  to  earthly  needs, 
deficient  love,  a  proud  consciousness  of  a  high  mission  and  of 
personal  perfection,  whilst  in  the  Christ  child,  he  thought, 
was  foreshadowed  the  development  of  the  Old  Testament 
God  of  revenge.  But  surely  B6Unskii  was  within  his  rights 
in  thus  interpreting  Catholic  mysticism?  Kir^evskii,  too, 
ijeclared  that  he  found  this  Raphael  Madonna  incomprehen- 
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sible,  though  Zukovskii,  with  romanticist  enthusiasm,  was 
eager  to  bring  the  divine  repose  of  the  picture  home  to  the 
understanding  of  his  contemporaries. 

As  historian  (and  before  all  he  was  historian  of  literature) 
BSlinskii  was  unable  to  arrive  at  a  unified  result  concerning 
the  tasks  of  history  and  in  especial  those  of  the  history  of 
hterature.  Hegel's  influence  did  not  make  itself  felt  in  any 
consistent  appUcation  of  the  dialectic  method.  Nor  can  we 
discover  in  B^linskii's  work  unified  and  distinctly  formulated 
theories  regarding  the  motive  forces  of  historical  development. 
B^Unskii  was  neither,  sociological  expert  nor  philosophical 
historian,  although  he  took  frequent  occasion  to  express  his 
views  concerning  the  evolution  of  Russia.  We  have  learned 
what  he  thought  about  the  struggle  towards  culture  and 
humanitarianism,  and  I  may  reiterate  here  that  Peter's  per- 
sonaUty  and  Peter's  reforms  seemed  to  him  a  confirmation 
of  his  opinion  regarding  the  historical  importance  of  leading 
individuaUties.  All  his  efforts  were  directed  towards  the 
intensification  of  Peter's  great  work,  which  B^Unskii  regarded 
as  the  necessary  civilising  impulse  coming  from  without. 

B^Hnskii'S  influence  upon  his  contemporaries  and  upon 
the  younger  generations  was  enormous.  Down  to  1856,  during 
the  reaction  that  followed  upon  1848,  he  could  not  be  men- 
tioned by  name,  and  writers  alluded  to  him  only  as  "  the  critic 
of  the  forties  "  or  "  the  critic  of  the  Gogol  epoch."  B^hnskii 
directed  the  rising  generation  into  the  poUtical  and  social 
path,  and  contrasted  the  freedom  of  democracy  with  the 
absolutism  of  theocracy.  In  this  matter,  of  course,  he  was 
not  alone ;  nor  was  he  the  first,  for  he  was  himself  influenced 
by  Bakunin  and  Herzen ;  but  he  had  a  remarkable  under- 
standing of  the  way  in  which  men's  minds  could  best  be  stirred 
despite  the  pressure  of  the  Nicolaitan  censorship.  He  felt 
democratically.  Even  though  often  enough  he  uttered  com- 
plaints against  the  masses,  he  had  ever  before  his  eyes  the 
reading  public  and  the  difficult  and  responsible  mission  of 
the  Russian  author.  His  humanitarian  teaching  was  necessarily 
directed  towards  readers  and  not  towards  illiterates,  but  he 
was  well  aware  that  in  point  of  character  the  cultured  man 
may  be  no  higher  than  the  uncultured.  I  may  recall  as  typical 
the  utterance  :  "  The  masses  live  without  thinking,  and  Uve 
meanly  ;    but  to  think  without  living — is  that  any  better  ?  " 

From  the  very  first,  alike  from  friends  and  from  opponents, 


Belinskii's  personality  received  due  appreciation.    Not  infre- 
quently, indeed,  such  praises  were  lavished  upon  the  goodness^ 
of  his  heart  that  the  prestige  of  his  head  might  well  suffe^ 
in  comparison  ! 

B^linskii  became  poUtical,  social,  and  philosophic  leader 
of  the  younger  generation.  His  work,  it  is  true,  was  that  of 
Uterary  critic,  but  for  him  criticism  applied,  not  to  books, 
but  to  the  Ufe  which,  as  he  said,  was  mirrored  in  Hterature. 
Ivan  Aksakov  relates  that  during  an  inspection  tour  made 
in  1856  he  encountered  large  numbers  of  persons  intimately 
acquainted  with  Belinskii's  Letter  to  Gogol,  which  many  of  them 
knew  by  heart.  B^Unskii  touched  upon  the  most  important 
and  profoundest  problems  of  his  time.  Half  unconsciously, 
with  the,  aid  of  his  philosophy  of  reUgion,  he  preached  the 
political  and  social  revolution  under  the  very  eyes  of  Nicholas' 
censors.     Belinskii's  youthful  drama  is  his  own  Hfe  program. 

This  work  could  not  have  direct  effects  in  BSUnskii's  own 
day,  for  it  was  not  published  until  eighty  years  after  it  had 
been  written,  but  the  thoughts  which  BSUnskii  here  conceived 
for  the  first  time,  recurred  continuously  in  his  later  works, 
being  reproduced  with  greater  precision  and  in  more  intimate 
association  with  the  interests  of  the  day. 

KaUnin  the  hero,  son  of  a  serf,  loves  his  lord's  daughter. 
They  enter  into  a  free  union  of  hearts,  hoping  that  the  approval 
of  the  family  may  subsequently  be  secured.  But  the  family 
desires  to  bestow  the  girl  in  marriage  upon  a  prince.  KaUnin 
thereupon  arms  for  defence,  has  a  quarrel  with  Sof'ja's  brother, 
who  apostrophises  him  contemptuously  as  "  slave."  Having 
killed  the  brother  in  this  quarrel,  KaUnin  then  kills  Sof'ja  at 
her  own  request,  and  subsequently  makes  away  with  himself, 
for  he  has  learned  that  he  is  Sof'ja's  half-brother,  and  that 
his  suicide  will  merely  put  the  crown  upon  the  crimes  of  incest 

and  murder. 

KaUnin  is  thus  at  war  with  society  and  the  social  order,  but 
his  censures  are  chiefly  directed  against  the  all-powerful  God 
who  has  arranged  the  world  so  ill  and  who  has  fore-ordained 
that  man  should  be  powerless.  In  the  character  of  Surskii, 
KaUnin's  friend,  B^Unskii  delineates  the  optimist,  the  believer 
in  divine  providence  who  accepts  Ufe  and  aU  that  it  brings, 
seeing  in  the  world  and  in  Ufe  a  harmony  that  is  perfect  even 
if  it  be  not  fully  understood. 

This  antithesis  of  the  two  characters  reminds  us  of  ScheUing 
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and  his  three  epochs,  that  of  blind  destiny  and  that  of  mechan- 
ical determination  by  natural  law  being  succeeded  and  super- 
seded by  the  stage  of  providential  workings.  Kalinin  represents 
the  first  two  stages,  Surskii  the  third  stage,  wherein  the  history 
of  the  world  assumes  the  aspect  of  a  pre-established  harmony. 
But  the  newer  German  philosophy  and  literature  may  have 
acted  jointly  with  the  work  of  Schelling  to  lead  B^linskii  to 
deal  with  the  problem  of  freedom  and  necessity. 

However  this  may  be,  BSlinskii  at  nineteen  years  of  age 
formulated  the  problem  of  freedom  and  responsibiUty.  This 
is  not  to  say  that  he  solved  it,  for  the  problem  is  one  which 
continued  to  vex  the  maturer  man  until  the  close  of  his  career. 

Dmitri  Kalinin  is  poor  as  a  work  of  art.  It  is  the  program 
of  an  immature  mind  in  revolt  against  the  Nicolaitan  social 
order.  BSlinskii's  Kalinin  preaches  the  right  and  duty  of 
revolution.  If  laws  conflict  with  the  rights  of  nature  and 
humanity,  with  the  rights  of  the  understanding,  man  must 
disregard  the  laws.  Kalinin  rails  against  the  "  snakes,  croco- 
diles, and  tigers  which  live  on  the  bones  and  flesh  of  their 
nearest,  drinking  blood  like  water  ;  he  introduces  us  to  several 
types  of  slave-holders ;  he  struggles  against  the  bonds'  of 
marriage,  sanctioned  by  the  church  but  fundamentally  immoral, 
setting  up  against  marriage  the  ideal  of  free  love.  Nor  is 
B^linskii  content  with  levelling  complaints  against  society 
and  its  official  props.  In  blasphemous  pride  he  calls  God  to 
account,  for  this  lying  and  miserable  world  is  God's  work — 
or  is  it  after  all  the  work  of  Satan  ? 

We  can  understand  why  this  play  led  the  professors  to 
threaten  B§linskii  with  Siberia,  and  we  can  understand,  too, 
how  his  Uterary  misadventure,  in  conjunction  with  these 
threats,  threw  the  youthful  revolutionary  into  a  fever. 

Now  that  we  are  acquainted  with  the  vicissitudes  ot 
BSlinskii's  philosophical  development  we  shall  be  able  to 
understand  his  continued  vacillation  between  the  philosophy 
of  Kalinin  and  that  of  Surskii.  He  first  endeavoured  to  find 
peace  in  Schelling,  next  in  Ficbte,  and  subsequently  in  Hegel, 
Feuerbach,  and  the  socialists  in  turn,  ever  searching,  moving 
ever  to  and  fro  between  faith  and  doubt. 

Again  and  again  we  read  in  his  letters  of  metaphysical 
struggles  concerning  God. 

At  the  time  when  he  clung  to  reality  as  to  a  god  he  declared 
(1838) :    *'  I  am  God's  soldier,  and  I  march  at  His  word  of 


command."  But  in  1840,  when  he  learned  of  the  death  of 
StankeviC,  he  pondered  much  over  life  and  death.  "  To  what 
end,"  he  asks,  "  are  we  in  the  world  ?  We  die  and  rot,  men 
and  nations  perish,  the  world  itself  will  perish,  Shakespeare 
and  Hegel  will  be  as  if  they  had  never  been."  A  year  later 
B^Unskii  declares  that  negation  is  his  god.  A  year  later  stiU 
he  writes  to  Bakunin  :  "  What  is  man  without  God  ?  A  cold 
corpse.  Man's  life  is  in  God  ;  he  dies  and  he  prospers,  he 
suffers  and  he  rejoices,  in  God." 

We  have  seen  that  B61inskii  desires  faith,  seeks  faith. 
"  Without  faith,"  he  writes  in  1842,  "  I  cannot  Uve."  When 
he  found  faith  in  sociaUsm  he  said  :  *'  I  can  Uve  more  easily 
...  In  my  soul  there  is  now  that  without  which  I  cannot 
live,  the  faith  that  furnishes  answers  to  all  questions.  But 
thiJ  is  not  faith  merely,  nor  is  it  knowledge,  but  it  is  religious 
knowledge  and  conscious  religion."  ^ 

By  the  analysis  of  these  and  many  other  of  B6hnskiis 
sayings  it  might  be  possible  to  secure  a  more  precise  definition 
of  the  concepts  faith  and  religion,  but  it  is  enough  for  our 
purpose  to  know  that  the  problem  occupied  his  mind.  His 
demand  for  "  a  conscious  reUgion  "  and  for  "  reUgious  know- 
ledge "  is  significant,  and  we  learn  from  his  letter  to  Gogol, 
that  in  his  opinion  official  religion  offers  nothing  of  the 
kind.  In  1846  he  had  declared  that  for  him  the  terms 
God  and  religion  signified  darkness,  ignorance,   chains,   and 

the  knout.  . 

In  the  analysis  of  Lermontov  (1840)  he  discerns  m  The  Hero 
of  our  own  Time  "  the  lapse  of  the  spirit  into  tormenting 
reflection,  the  disintegration  of  feeling  and  self-consciousness.'- 
BSUnskii  exposed  here  the  secret  of  his  own  searching  and 

•truggling  soul.  •  ,       t^  xi. 

For  in  B61inskii,  also,  there  dwelt  two  souls.  From  the 
asthetic  outlook  he  embodied  the  contrast  between  roman- 
ticism and  realism,  even  though  for  B^Unskii  himself  this  was 
a  contrast  between  two  utterly  divergent  outlooks  on  the 
universe.  Romanticism  was  for  him  the  inner  mystical  world 
of  mankind,  and  by  mysticism  he  practically  meant  the  same 
thing  as  reUgion.  The  struggle  with  and  concerning  roman- 
ticism was  therefore  the  struggle  with  and  concerning  religion. 
On  one  side  was  the  yearning  for  faith,  the  faith  that  can 
move  mountains  ;  on  the  other  side  were  reason  and  negation. 
"  Long  live  reason  and  negation  !     To  the  devil  with  tradition. 
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forms,    and   ceremonies !  "     wrote    B^linskii   in    1840    to   his 
friend  Botkin. 

Like  significance  must  be  attached  to  his  campaign  against 
the  reUgious  Slavophils,  whom  he  numbered  among  the 
romanticists.  There  was  much  that  was  congenial  to  him  in 
these  opponents.  In  fighting  them  he  was  fighting  himself, 
his  own  reUgious  past.  But,  said  B^Unskii  once,  "  the  man 
of  noble  mind  does 'not  perish  in  the  light,  as  bourgeois 
philosophers  hold."  We  know,  too,  BdUnskii's  utterance 
concerning  strong  and  creative  scepticism. 


CHAPTER  ELEVEN 

THE   SYNTHESIS    OF   WESTERNISM    AND    SLAVO- 
PHILISM.    APOLLON   GRIGOR'EV 


§  77- 

PECULIAR  interest  attaches  to  Apollon  AleksandroviC 
Grigor'ev  the  critic.  His  first  Uterary  works  were 
produced  in  the  middle  of  the  forties.  By  the  close  of  the 
fifties  his  leading  views  had  aheady  been  elaborated.  Shortly 
after  i860  he  gave  a  comprehensive  exposition  of  these,  writing 
now    chiefly    in    the    two    reviews    edited    by    the    brothers 

Dostoevskii.i 

Grigor'ev  is  frequently  classed  among  the  "younger" 
Slavophils,  but  some  prefer  to  consider  him  a  conservative. 
His  outlook  was  really  a  modification  of  slavophilism,  and  at 
the  same  time  he  attempted  a   synthesis   of  slav6phil  and 

westernist  views. 

Dostoevskii  spoke  of  Grigor'ev  and  his  supporters  as 
pohenniki.  The  root  of  this  world  is  po6va,  signifying  soil, 
ground,  foundation.  The  poe^venniki  were  considered  to  be 
established  upon  the  solid  basis  of  the  Russian  folk,  but  the 
double  significance  of  the  term  poCva  is  reflected  in  the  philo- 
sophical foundarions  of  the  poCvenniks'  programme. 

By  1861  the  contrast  between  the  Slavophils  and  the 
westernisers  had  in  Grigor'ev's  view  been  transcended.  The 
distinct  trends  no  longer  existed,  or  at  any  rate  lacked  justi- 
fication for  existence,  now  that  Pu§kin  had  succeeded  in 
effecting  the  organic  synthesis  of  the  two  cultural  elements. 
Art,  said  Grigor'ev,  is  the  instrument  of  nationaUty,  of  the 
national  spirit,  whilst  the  nation  is  the  instrument  of  mankind, 

I  Grigor'ev  was  born  in  Moscow  in  the  year  1822.  and  left  Moscow  university 
in  1842.  In  the  southern  capital  he  was  exposed  to  the  same  influences  as  his 
we*;ternist  and  slavophU  friends  and  contemporaries.    He  died  in  i86i|, 
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for  mankind  exists  only  in  distinct  nations.  Men  of  genius 
are  the  spokesmen  of  the  nations.  The  author  is  a  prophet ; 
he  creates  out  of  his  thoughts  and  feelings ;  in  sorrow  doth 
he  bring  forth  his  children.  The  truly  great  author  invariably 
speaks  a  "  new  word."  PuSkin  was  such  a  genius  and  prophet 
of  the  Russian  people.  PuSkin  had  had  personal  experience 
of  the  contrasts  between  Russian  and  Europeanism,  but  had 
transcended  these  contrasts,  and,  being  a  great  genius,  had 
created  a  new  and  perfectly  independent  type,  a  genuinely 
Russian  type  which  must  be  counterposed  to  the  Eifropean.' 
Grigor'ev  considers  that  full  and  accurate  expression  of  the 
Russian  folk-spirit  is  given  in  the  figure  of  B^lkin  and  similar 
diaracters  in  PuSkin's  works— Dubrovskii,  for  instance,  and 
the  captain's  daughter.  The  Russian  soul  first  secured  com- 
plete expression  through  Pu§kin.  PeCorin,  on  the  other  hand, 
the  central  figure  of  Lermontov's  book  The  Hero  of  our  own  Time, 
was  an  unrussian,  an  antirussian  type,  such  as  Europe,  or 
rather  European  romanticism,  had  forced  upon  the  Russians. 
The  Russian  type  was  the  peaceful,  good-natured,  unassuming 
man,  with  his  simple  healthy  mind  and  sound  sentiments. 
Pedorin,  the  brilliant,  passionate  hero,  seemed  to  Grigor'ev 
an  embodiment  of  the  predatory  type.  But  among  Lermontov's 
figures  Grigor'ev  finds  that  of  Maksim  MaksimyC  congenial. 
PuSkin's  Tatjana,  he  considered,  incorporated  at  once  the 
positive  feminine  type  and  the  positive  Russian  ideal. 

It  will  thus  be  seen  that  Grigor'ev  does  not  look  upon  art 
as  the  mirror  of  life,  but  as  an  instrument  for  the  guidance 
of  Hfe,  presenting  positive  ideals  in  the  types  it  creates.  In 
conformity  with  this  view  Grigor'ev  assigns  a  constructive  and 
positive  task  to  literary  criticism.  .  Criticism  must  be  "  or- 
ganic," the  word  being  used  in  much  the  same  sense  as  that 
in  which  Homjakov  spoke  of  the  church  as  an  organism,  being 
used  as  it  was  employed  by  Saint-Simon  and  above  all  by 
Carlyle.  We  trace  here,  too,  an  idea  of  Carlyle,  a  writer  who 
exercised  much  influence  on  Grigor'ev,  and  even  on  the  Rus- 
sian's literary  style.     Grigor'ev  elaborates  Carlyle's  distinction 

»  Grigor'ev  describes  the  creative  process  more  or  less  in  the  following  way. 
The  great  writer  becomes  acquainted  with  the  figures  depicted  by  foreign  poets, 
but  he  does  not  take  these  over  to  make  them  his  own,  for  they  serve  merely 
to  aroose  kindred  images  in  his  mind.  The  Byronic  types  became  part  of 
Pulkin's  mental  experience,  but  these  were  not  the  types  he  gave  to  the  world 
as  his  own ;  he  fought  with  them,  and*  his  own  Rassian  types  were  the  issue 
of  the  struggle. 
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between  two  historical  epochs,  the  healthy,  positive  epoch 
based  on  faith  and  imagination,  and  the  retrograde,  negative 
epoch  of  decadence  based  on  thought  and  reason.  It  is  true 
that  Grigor'ev  opposed  romanticism,  but  his  own  philosophy 
was  romanticist  through  and  through.  He  gave  emotion  the 
preference  over  reason  ;  in  the  name  of  mysticism  he  condenined 
rationalism  ;  in  common  with  the  romanticists  he  conceived 
the  ideal  of  humanity  in  a  nationalist  sense.  To  him,  as  to 
the  romanticists,  art  was  the  leading  instrument  in  the  move- 
ment of  nationaUty.  for  unawares  he  identified  art  with  religion 
and  reUgious  ardour.  Grigor'ev's  poUtical  outlook  and  his 
Carlylean  hero-worship  were  Ukewise  romanticist.  Since  great 
geniuses  are  the  leaders  of  mankind,  there  is  no  justification 
for  parliamentary  democracy  or  for  the  revolutionary  struggle 
to  secure  progress.  It  was  logical  that  Grigor'ev,  holding 
these  views,  should  oppose  the  westernisers,  and  especially 
that  he  should  oppose  the  commencing  political  propaganda. 

This  organic  criticism  is,  properly  speaking,  conceived  by 
Grigor'ev  as  a  philosophy  of  history,  or  as  philosophy  in  general. 
He  employs  it  to  counteract  the  "historical"  criticism  of 
BSUnskii,  whilst  he  is  stiU  more  strongly  opposed  to  "theoret- 
ical"  criticism,  using  this  term  to  denote  the  political  and 
utiUtarian  trend  of  Cerny§evskii's  school.  Grigor'ev  ranks 
Pisarev  above  CernySevskii  and  Dobroljubov,  but  he  censures 
Pisarev  for  one-sidedness  and  undue  devotion  to  abstract  logic, 
whereby,  says  Grigor'ev,  Pisarev  was  led  into  the  error  of 
describing  art,  nationaUty,  history,  science,  thought  itself, 
as  nonentities. 

Despite  these  differences  there  are  points  of  contact  and 
agreement.  His  subsequent  analysis  of  Ostrovskii  reminds 
us  in  many  respects  of  Dobroljubov,  whilst  Grigor'ev  is  at  one 
with  Pisarev  in  his  anti-historical  outlook.  Grigor'ev  rejects 
HegeUanism,  historism,  and  relativism.  The  human  spirit  has 
eternal  energies  attaching  to  it  as  an  organism.  These  energies 
manifest  themselves  in  thought,  science,  art,  nationaUty,  and 
history  (the  omission  of  reUgion  from  the  enumeration  is 
characteristic)  ;  they  are  not  ephemeral  results  and  stages  of 
development;    once  more,  they  are  everlasting. 

It  need  hardly  be  said  that  Grigor'ev  wiU  have  nothing 

to  do  with  the  sestheticists  and  their  cult  of  art  for  art's  sake. 

Grigor'ev  was  obviously  right  in  his  insistence  upon  the 

point  that  the  thoughtful  Russian's  great  task  must  be,  not 
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merely  to  take  over  novelties  from  Europe,  but  to  elaborate 
these  acquisitions  and  to  build  upon  the  new  foundation. 
Grigor'ev's  *'  organic "  criticism  was  a  formulation  of  this 
task.  The  demand  had  been  made  before ;  B^hnskii  in  his 
ultimate  phase  had  entered  the  same  path,  and  had  largely 
anticipated  Grigor'ev';  almost  all  Grigor'ev's  ideas  may, 
separately  considered,  be  deduced  from  B^Unskii ;  but  Grigor'ev's 
peculiar  service  was  the  unified  formulation  of  his  fundamental 
idea,  that  of  the  organic. 

Grigor'ev  attempted  with  notable  discernment  to  indicate 
the  positively  new  in  Russian  literature.  The  false  judgment 
which  made  him  rank  Ostrovskii  beside  PuSkin,  and  the  injus- 
tice he  displayed  towards  Gogol,  must  not  induce  us  to  under- 
estimate his  own  excellence  and  originaUty.  He  gave  his 
approval  to  some  of  Turgenev's  work  (^4  Nobleman's  Retreat), 
and  greatly  esteemed  that  of  Tolstoi.  It  was  necessary  that 
an  attempt  should  be  made  to  delimit  the  idea  of  nationahty 
more  precisely.  Grigor'ev  made  such  an  attempt,  and  was 
guided  in  it  by  modern  ideas,  differing  here  from  the  Slavophils, 
who  built  upon  the  foundations  laid  by  the  Greek  fathers  of 
the  church. 

Grigor'ev  displayed  moderation,  too,  in  his  attempts  at 
synthesis.  He  had  more  approval  for  the  westernisers  than 
for  the  Slavophils.  He  was  extremely  sympathetic  towards 
Caadaev,  and  he  recognised  Bglinskii's  merits  ;  but  he  con- 
demned the  extravagances  of  the  westernisers  and  their  negation 
of  all  that  was  Russian.  He  had  full  confidence,  Hkewise, 
in  Homjakov  and  Kir^evskii,  though  he  considered  their  views 
extravagant.  To  the  later  Slavophils,  with  their  petty  ideals, 
he  was  definitely  opposed. 

Since  he  himself  had  a  strong  mystical  trend,  Homjakov's 
and  Kirgevskii's  insistence  upon  the  mystical  factor  was  agree- 
able to  him.  His  philosophy  was  largely  based  upon  that  of 
Schelhng,  whose  influence  was  reinforced  by  Carlyle's.  But 
in  the  case  of  his  European  teachers  he  effected  a  synthesis 
similar  to  that  which  he  demanded  for  Russia  ;  Schelling  and 
Carlyle  were  rationahsed  by  Hegel  He  was  especially  adverse 
to  the  realists,  and  to  the  nihihsts,  with  their  positivist  aridity. 
In  this  respect  Dostoevskii  appealed  to  him,  and  in  co-operation 
with  the  latter  he  made  the  two  reviews  edited  by  the  brothers 
Dostoevskii  into  an  organ  of  antinihilism. 

Grigor'ev's    personal    life,     ill-regulated,    romantic,     and 


brilHant,  gave  expression  to  his  antipositivist  mood  and  outlook. 
Considering  himself  animated  by  peculiarly  genuine  Russian 
sentiments,  Russian  Hfe  seemed  to  him  a  synthesis  of  very 
remarkable  elements.  In  the  drunkard,  for  instance,  he  would 
discover  the  manifestation  of  the  pure  soul,  and  his  judgments 
were  characterised  by  numerous  similar  aberrations.  He  once 
delineated  himself  aptly  as  a  "turbulent"  humanist— the 
Russian  word  naglyi  has  the  connotation  of  impetuosity  or 
brutaUty.  There  was  a  morbid  element  in  Grigor^ev,  an 
element  we  shall  find  more  fully  developed  in  Dostoevskii. 
Grigor'ev  spoke  of  "  irrational  happiness,"  of  the  "  pride  of 
sorrow,"  of  the  "  repellent  sweetness  "  of  certain  spiritual 
troubles,  and  so  on. 

Grigor'ev  did  not  found  a  school,  for  he  lacked  energy  and 
endurance.  His  thought  was  aphoristic  in  character  ;  his  ideas 
were  not  sharply  or  clearly  formulated.  Grigor'ev  had  no 
love  for  logic-choppers  who  reason  simply  for  reasoning's  sake. 
In  fact  his  own  mysticism  was  often  on  extremely  bad  terms 
with  logic.  Nevertheless  Grigor'ev  moved  amid  kindred 
spirits,  and  through  their  intermediation  exercised  enhanced 
influence.  The  most  notable  among  his  associates  was  Dos- 
toevskii, who  learned  much  and  borrowed  much  from  Grigor'ev. 
In  his  whole  nature  Dostoevskii  had  much  in  common  with 
Grigor'ev.  In  addition  to  Dostoevskii  I  may  mention  Strahov, 
the  editor  of  Grigor'ev's  works. ^ 

»  Strahov  (1828-1896)  was  one  of  the  chief  contributors  to  the  Dostoev- 
skiis'  reviews.  He  wrote  a  number  of  philosophical  and  literary  works  (The 
World  as  a  Whole  ;  the  Fundamental  Concepts  of  Psychology  and  Physiology ; 
The  Struggle  with  the  West ;  Critical  Essays  on  Turgenev  and  Tolstoi ;  etc.). 
and  he  translated  portions  of  Kuno  Fischer's  History  of  Philosophy  and  of 
Lange's  History  of  MateriaUsm.  Strahov  was  a  diligent  worker,  and  so  amiable 
was  his  disposition  that  only  in  the  form  of  mechanical  compromises  could 
he  effect  the  synthesis  demanded  by  Grigor'ev.  Thus  it  was  that  Tolstoi  became 
his  mentor  as  well  as  Danilevsku  and  Dostoevskii.  Of  Dostoevskii,  Strahov 
has  given  us  reminiscences. 
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CHAPTER  TWELVE 

ALEKSANDR   HERZEN.     PHILOSOPHICAL  AND 
POLITICAL  RADICALISM 

§  73. 

EVEN  before  BSlinskii's  weary  eyes  had  closed,  Herzen 
was  preparing  to  carry  on  the  work  of  literary  oppo- 
sition and  revolution.  A  political  thinker,  and  animated  by 
a  strong  impulse  towards  political  activity,  Herzen  could  not 
possibly  remain  unmolested  in  the  Russia  of  Nicholas.  He 
was  already  attracting  the  attention  of  the  authorities  when 
Uvarov  was  formulating  the  official  program,  and  after  he 
had  been  prosecuted  several  times  he  determined  to  take  refuge 
in  Europe.  Quitting  Russia  in  1847,  he  spent  the  rest  of  his 
life  in  Europe.  Even  during  the  era  of  comparative  freedom 
under  Alexander  II,  he  was  unable  to  return  home. 

The  significance  of  the  emigration  and  of  Herzen's  journal- 
istic activities  during  the  reign  of  Nicholas  has  already  been 
discussed  in  connection  with  our  account  of  the  reaction  of 
1848.  Among  his  collaborators,  Herzen  had  men  of  the  finest 
intelligence — Ivan  Turgenev,  Ivan  Aksakov  for  a  time,  Kavelin. 
Samarin,  etc.  He  had  many  sources  of  trustworthy  information 
regarding  the  defects  of  the  administration  and  the  govern- 
ment. It  may  be  imagined  how  the  uncensored  articles  written 
by  and  for  Herzen  would  exercise  a  striking  influence  in  Russia. 
The  circulation  of  Herzen's  pubUcations  in  Russia  was  well 
organised.  They  were  read  by  young  and  old,  and  the  Tsar 
perused  every  issue  of  "  Kolokol."  The  effect  of  the  detailed 
criticism  and  of  the  revelations  was  enhanced  by  a  brilliant 
style.  At  first  his  Uterary  efforts  were  somewhat  weak,  but 
he  soon  became  one  of  the  best  if  not  the  best  Russian  author 
of  the  day.  His  work  was  characterised  by  Gallicisms  and 
anomalies   which   shocked   Turgenev,    but   Turgenev   himself 


recognised  how  Uving,  aVdent,  nay  scorching,  were  Herzen's 
writings.  Herzen  cultivated  a  literary  form  peculiar  to 
himself,  producing  a  species  of  memoirs  wherein  the  histoly 
of  his  own  time  was  philosophically  expounded  and  criticised. 
His  literary  works  might  have  been  published  under  the 
general  title,  "  The  Development  of  Russia  and  Europe  as 
I  see  it."  This  intimately  personal  outlook  gives  a  pecuUar 
charm  to  his  narrative  of  the  events  of  the  day.  He  coined 
words  to  suit  his  ideas,  speaking  as  a  materiaUst  of  "  pure 
brain  "  and  "  brain  equality  "  ;  he  ventured  on  audacious 
neologistic  phrases  and  incisive  figures  of  speech,  such  as 
"  Petrograndism,"  the  "  puritans  of  demagogy,"  the  "  theology 
of  the  scourge,"  "  baptised  property  "  (serfs );  he  was  resolute  \ 
to  call  a  spade  a  spade,  then  a  bold  thing  to  do  in  other  places 
besides  Russia  ;  all  these  characteristics,  in  conjunction  with 
the  emotional  strength  of  his  conviction,  his  use  of  irony  and 
paradox,  the  poetry  of  his  language,  and  the  unaffected  art 
with  which  his  sentences  were  combined  to  produce  an  impres- 
sive whole,  could  not  fail  to  attract  public  attention.  On 
suitable  occasions  Herzen  availed  himself  of  imaginative 
writings,  for  the  conveyance  of  his  ideas,  composing  a  novel 
entitled  Who  is  to  Blame?  and  a  number  of  short  stories. 
These  are  novels  with  a  purpose ;  pros  and  cons  are  actively 
debated  ;  but  the  description  of  the  circumstances  amid  which 
the  characters  move  and  act  are  admirable,  and  form  notable 
contributions  to  the  psychological  depiction  of  the  time. 

Herzen  was  the  most  briUiant  representative  of  the  progres- 
sive generation  that  flourished  under  Nicholas.  After  the 
collapse  at  Sevastopol  he  became  the  boldest  spokesman  of 
the  liberal  era  of  Alexander  II,  and  was  teacher  of  the  young 
reformers  of  the  so-called  sixties. ^ 

I  Aleksandr  Ivanovic  Herzen  was  born  in  Moscow  on  March  25,  1812.  HU 
father.  Jakovlev.  was  a  wealthy  member  of  the  old  aristocracy.  Herzen  was 
an  illegitimate  child,  the  mother  being  a  German  girl  who  had  accompanied 
Jakovlev  on  his  return  from  Stuttgart  in  1811.  Jakovlev  and  his  brothers, 
men  of  high  standing,  lived  in.  a  way  characteristic  of  the  half -cultured  Russians 
who  were  survivals  from  the  days  of  Catherine.  Herzen's  father  is  said  to  have 
had  as  tutor  a  relative  of  Voltaire,  but  despite  his  French  culture  his  domestic 
ways  were  thoroughly  Asiatic.  It  is  true  that  he  gave  his  love  child  the  name 
of  "  Herzen."  but  frequently  enough  he  would  make  the  boy's  illegitimacy 
the  occasion  for  displaying  inhuman  contempt  towards  mother  and  child.  In 
early  youth  Herzen  learned  the  open  secret  of  his  origin,  and  this  was  a  source 
of  coolness  and  even  bitterness  in  his  relations  with  his  father.  His  experience 
of  the  way  in  which  the  serfs  were  treated,  served  further  to  alienate  him,  and 
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An  incomplete  edition  of  Herzen's  Works  has  been  published 
in  Geneva  in  the  Russian  tongue.  They  cannot  even  yet  [1913] 
be  freely  pubUshed  in  Russia.  The  first  Russian  edition  appeared 
in  St.  Petersburg  in  1905,  but  there  had  been  many  excisions. 

In  philosophical  matters  Herzen,  like  his  friends  in  Moscow, 
was  nourished  on  Hegel  and  Feuerbach.  B^linskii  played  the 
part  of  John  the  Baptist  to  Herzen,  and  Herzen  provided  the 
organic  continuation  of  B6Hnskii's  work.  Just  as  Hegel  and 
the  HegeUan  left  attacked  romanticism  from  the  positivist 

induced  a  hostile  mood  towards  the  aristocracy.  He  had  a  number  of  French 
teachers  whose  work  of  tuition  was  very  ill  performed,  and  in  his  father's  library 
he  made  early  acquaintance  with  the  writings  of  Voltaire  and  other  French  authors 
(Beaumarchais,  le  Mariage  de  Figaro  1).  The  French  revolutipn  and  the  repubUc 
became  the  boy's  ideals.  At  the  age  of  thirteen  he  entered  into  a  life-and-death 
alliance  with  Ogarev,  whilst  the  decabrists  and  above  all  Pestel  were  canonized 
by  the  boys.  It  is  true  that  the  decabrist  program  as  they  conceived  it  smacked 
rather  of  Schiller's  Don  Carlos  than  of  historical  reality.  Throughout  Ufe 
Schiller  was  one  of  Herzen's  favourite  authors.  His  religious  education  exer- 
cised a  notable  influence  on  Herzen.  His  mother  brought  him  up  in  the  spirit 
of  her  own  Lutheran  faith,  but  simultaneously  the  lad  practised  the  ritual  of 
the  Orthodox  church  :  to  the  grown  man  the  gospels  remained  a  holy  book. 
French  and  German  influences  were  reinforced  by  those  of  Russian  literature, 
by  the  reading  of  PuSkin,  Ryl^ev,  etc.  A  cousin  somewhat  older  than  himself, 
the  legitimate  son  of  one  of  his  uncles,  led  him  to  conceive  profound  and  enduring 
respect  for  chemistry  and  the  natural  sciences.  At  the  university  Herzen 
studied  physics  and  mathematics,  and  on  graduating  in  1833  presented  a  thesis 
on  Copernicus.  Pavlov  initiated  the  university  student  into  the  mysteries 
of  Schelling  and  Oken  ;  but  more  important  to  Herzen  than  the  university 
was  the  circle  of  friends  among  whom  his  philosophical  and  political  develop- 
ment proceeded  during  the  thirties  and  forties.  In  1834  he  was  imprisoned 
in  connection  with  the  doings  of  this  circle,  and  in  1835  was  sent  to  Viatka. 
While  in  prison  and  at  Viatka,  Herzen  became  affected  with  an  intense  reUgious 
and  artistic  mysticism,  reading  Eckartshausen,  Swedenborg,  and  the  work 
of  occultist  writers  like  Eschenmayer ;  a  few  years  earlier  he  had  studied  the 
writings  of  Caadaev,  with  whom  he  was  personally  acquainted.  In  1838  he 
was  transferred  from  Viatka  to  Vladimir  on  -the  river  Klyazma,  where  he  was 
in  military  service,  contracting  here  a  romantic  marriage  with  Natalia  Alek- 
sandrovna  Zahar'ina,  whom  he  had  loved  for  several  years.  In  1839  he  returned 
to  Moscow,  and  in  1840  removed  to  St.  Petersburg.  At  this  time  for  a  brief 
period  he  was  estranged  from  Bdlinskii.  The  years  1841  and  1842  were  spent 
in  Novgorod,  and  from  thence  till  1847  he  lived  in  Moscow.  To  this  epoch 
belong  his  study  of  Hegel  and  Feuerbach,  his  friendship  with  the  Slavophils, 
his  subsequent  detachment  from  them  (1845),  and  his  breach  with  the  liberals 
(with  Granovskii  in  1846).  He  turned  to  German  materialism  (Vogt),  and  to 
French  and  EngUsh  positivism  (Comte,  Littr6  and  MiU).  Herzen  was  now 
much  occupied  with  the  ideas  of  the  French  socialists,  Saint-Simon,  Fourier, 
Louis  Blanc,  Consid^rant,  and  Proudhon ;  he  was  interested,  too,  in  the  phil- 
osophers of  history,  Vico,  Herder,  Michelct,  etc. ;  and  it  need  hardly  be  said 
that  he  studied  such  political  writers  as  Montesquieu  and  Bentham.  Lcopardi 
and  Byron  became  his  favourite  poets.  His  father  died  in  1846,  leaving  him 
a  considerable  fortune,  amounting  to  half  a  million  roubles.    He  quiUed  Rumia 
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standpoint,  so  was  Herzen's  whole  outlook  an  attack  on  roman- 
ticism, and  he  had  to  wage  war  against  the  romanticism  rooted 
in  his  own  nature.  Here,  again,  he  resembled  B^linskii. 
Basing  himself  upon  Feuerbach,  he  endeavoured  to  eradicate 
the  inborn  tendency  to  myth  and  mysticism,  calling  positivism 
and  materialism  to  his  aid,  appealing  to  Comte  as  well  as  to 
Feuerbach,  and  to  Vogt  as  well  as  to  Comte. 

Herzen  came  to  Europe  and  to  Paris  at  the  very  time  when 
the  February  revolution  was  in  its  inception.     In  boyhood  he 


in  January  1847.     After  spending  some  time  in  Paris,  Itady,  and  elsewhere, 
he  settled  in  London  in  1852,  remaining  there  till  1867.     His  last  years  were 
spent  in  Paris,  Geneva,  Nice,  and  elsewhere.     He  died  in  Paris  on  January  21, 
1870.     In  Europe  he  made  the  personal  acquaintance  of  a  large  number  of 
influential  persons,  and  while  in  London  was  an  associate  of  such  refugees  as 
Mazzini  and  Garibaldi.     His  first  notable  literary  work,  which  succeeded  a  few 
casual  essays,  was  the  novel,  Who  is  to  Blame  ?  which  appeared  in  1847.     From 
1850  onwards  there  issued  his  characteristic  essays   (From  the  Other  Shore, 
1850,  etc.).     By  this  time  his  pseudonym  Iskander  was  well  known  in  Russia. 
The  review  "Poljarnaja  Zv6zda"  (1855-1862)  and  the  periodical  "Kolokol" 
(1857-1867,  and  in  French  from  1868)  gained  world-wide  renown.    In  addition  to 
his  contributions  to  periodical  Uterature,  Herzen  issued  a  number  of  vigorous  and 
widely  read  works  (Memoirs  of  Catherine  II,  The  Writings  of  the  Kaskolnild, 
etc.).     In  1853  he  founded  The  Free  Russian  Press  in  London.     A  few  additional 
details  regarding  his  hfe  may  be  given.     His  need  for  friendship  was  charac- 
teristic.   His  boy  friendship  with  Ogarev  was  a  refuge  from  the  cold  and  gloomy 
Ufe  of  his  home,  and  in  manhood  he  gained  many  friends  in  Russia  and  in 
Europe.     The  calf  love  of  the  thirteen-year-old  lad  for  the  woman  who  after- 
wards married  Herzen's  friend  Vadim  Passek  can  in  part  be  accounted  for  by 
this  general  need  for  friendship  ;    and  his  love  for  Natalia  is  to  some  extent 
assignable  to  the  same  cause.     This  love  notwithstanding,  while  in  Viatka  he 
had  with  the  wife  of  an  official  a  Uaison  of  which  he  speedily  wearied  ;   in  Nov- 
gorod his  relations  with  his  wife  were  disturbed  by  a  passion  he  conceived  for 
a  servant  girl.     Later  (1850)  his  wife's  intimacy  with  Herwegh  was  a  terrible 
blow  to  him.     Natalia  left  husband  and  children,  but  returned  to  Herzen  a 
year  later.     A  few  months  after  this,  his  mother  and  two  of  his  children  perished 
in  a  shipwreck.     Natalia  died  on  May  2,   1852.     The  following  are  Herzen's 
principal  writings  :  From  the  Other  Shore,  1850  ;  Letters  from  Italy  and  France, 

1850  ;  Social  Conditions  in  Russia,  1854  ;  A  Russian's  Memoirs,  4  vols.,  1855-6  ; 
Who  is  to  Blame  ?  185 1  ;    Duty  above  All,  1857.     In  French  :  De  I'autre  rive, 

1 85 1  ;  Du  d^veloppement  des  id6es  r^volutionnaires,  en  Russie,  1851  ;  La 
conspiration  russe  de  1825,  suivie  d'une  lettre  sur  r6mancipation  des  paysans 
en  Russie,  1858  ;  La  France  ou  I'Angleterre  ?  Variations  russe  sur  le  th^me 
de  ^'attentat  du  14  Janvier  1858,  1858;  Le  peuple  russe  et  le  socialisme.  Lettre 
k  M.  Michelet,  1858  ;  Les  m^moires,  three  volumes,  1860-62  ;  Camicia  rossa. 
Garibaldi  k  Londres,  1865  ;  Lettre  addressee  k  I'empereur  de  Russie,  1866  ;  La 
Mazourka,  un  article  du  Kolokol,  d6di6  avec  profonde  sympathie  et  respect 
k  Edgar  Quinet,  1869  ;  Lettres  sur  la  France  et  I'ltalie,  1871  ;  Nouvelle  phase 
de  la  litt^rature  russe,  1868.  German  :  K.  Kavelins  und  I.  Turgenev's  sozial- 
politsche  Brief wechsel  mit  Herzen.  Mit  Beilagen  und  Erlauterungen  von 
Professor  M.  Dragpmanov,  1894  (Schiemann's  Bibliothek  russischer  Denk- 
w&rdigkeiten,  iv.). 
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had  been  an  enthusiast  for  the  revolution  and  the  republic, 
and  his  study  of  the  French  sociahsts  had  strengthened  in  the 
man  the  imaginative  longings  of  the  child.  Animated  by  a 
positively  mystical  faith  in  the  revolution  and  in  human  pro- 
gress, he  hastened  to  the  promised  land  of  revolutions.  In 
France  during  1848  he  was  in  intimate  spiritual  sympathy 
.with  the  forward  movement,  but  his  experience  of  this  revolution 
and  of  the  rapidly  ensuing  reaction  and  restoration  taught 
him  that  the  revolution  is  destroyed,  not  by  the  reaction, 
but  by  itself.     As  a  result  he  lost  faith  in  revolution. 

The  first  of  his  works  to  be  issued  in  Europe  (From  the 
Other  Shore,  1850)  is  an  analysis  of  this  sobering  from  the 
mysticism  of  revolution.  For  the  Russian  edition  of  this 
work  he  wrote  the  Epilogue  to  i8^g,  which  opens  with  the 
words  :  "A  curse  upon  thee,  year  of  blood  and  madness, 
year  of  victorious  stupidity,  brutality,  and  dullness.  A  curse 
upon  thee !  " 

The  old  social  order  was  based  upon  reHgious  illusion. 
Since  rehgion  and  the  church  are  one  with  poUtics  and  the 
state,  it  seemed  to  Herzen  that  the  first  awakening  of  mankind 
from  the  reHgious  dream  of  the  CathoHc  and  feudal  (aristocratic) 
middle  ages  was  effected  in  the  revolution  which  introduced 
Protestantism  and  philosophy  and  which  terminated  for  the 
time  being  in  the  great  revolution  of  the  eighteenth  century. 
This  revolution  was  led  by  a  minority  ;  the  masses  were  un- 
moved by  it.  The  minority  repudiated  its  principles  as  soon 
as  it  attained  to  power ;  even  Robespierre  had  Anacharsis 
Cloots  guillotined  for  professing  a  religion  different  from  his 
own.  The  revolution  had  fallen,  and  its  fate  was  inevitable 
because  its  ideals  were  the  ideals  of  a  minority.  All  these 
ideals,  all  these  enthusiasms  and  convictions,  were  unavaiUng, 
for  faith  in  the  justice  of  one's  ideals  did  not  suffice ;  brain 
equaUty  was  no  less  essential,  and  this  did  not  exist.  Hence 
the  heroes  of  freedom  and  the  leading  revolutionaries  were 
not  the  heirs  of  the  revolution,  and  its  fruits  were  harvested 
by  the  bourgeoisie.  But  the  bourgeoisie  contented  itself  with 
half-measures  in  rehgion  and  pohtics,  with  Protestantism  and 
UberaUsm.  LiberaHsm  is  the  rehgion  of  the  bourgeois,  of  the 
trader,  of  the  man  without  individuaUty,  of  the  intermediator 
between  the  possessor  and  the  non-possessor.  An  instrument, 
a  means  to  an  end — such  is  the  bourgeois. 

The  bourgeois  fondness  for  half-measures  is  well  suited  by 


English  parHamentarism,  this  gigantic  treadmill  which  seems 
specially  created  to  demonstrate  the  internal  arrest  and  maras- 
mus of  bourgeois  liberahsm,  whilst  French  repubUcan  formaUsm 
is  of  identical  character.  A  bourgeois  republic  is  worth  just 
as  much  or  just  as  Uttle  as  a  monarchy.  The  very  men,  the 
very  bourgeois,  who  brought  about  the  great  revolution, 
hastened  thereafter  to  set  Napoleon  and  then  the  kings  upon 
the  throne.  After  the  July  revolution  came  Louis  Phihppe. 
After  the  February  revolution,  as  early  as  June,  and  under 
the  repubhcan  regime,  the  workers  were  shot  down  by  Cavaignac 
(Herzen  and  Turgenev  were  confined  to  their  dwelhngs  by 
the  police,  and  Hstened  to  the  rattle  of  the  musketry  ;  these 
writers  gave  brilliant  descriptions  of  the  June  days).  The 
masquerade  terminated  with  the  accession  of  Napoleon  HI. 

What  is  the  significance  of  these  chronic  revolutions  and 
restorations  ?  Hitherto  the  revolutions  have  been  mere  Don 
Quixotisms,  the  repubUcs  nothing  but  forms  of  the  old  regime, 
which  must  be  destroyed  from  its  foundations  if  the  revolution 
is  to  have  any  real  meaning.  The  sentiments  of  the  European 
masses  remain  monarchical  and  Christian,  and,  pending  the 
destruction  of  authoritarianism  and  religion,  poUtical  scene- 
shifting  is  devoid  of  significance.  A  true  revolution  to-day 
must  be  sociaUst,  atheist,  and  materiahst.  While  the  masses, 
while  the  revolutionaries  themselves,  are  stijl  Christian  beUevers, 
bourgeois  revolts  terminate  in  caesarism.  The  struggle  of 
the  non-possessors  with  the  possessors,  communism,  will 
destroy  caesarism,  but  therewith  will  destroy  civiUsation,  to 
which  the  masses  owe  nothing  but  tears,  misery,  ignorance, 
and  debasement.  Socialism  will  conquer,  but  will  do  so  in 
utterly  fooUsh  forms.  In  the  struggle  between  the  revolution 
and  "  order,"  Europe  will  be  transformed  until  it  comes  to 
resemble  Bohemia  after  the  Hussite  wars  ;  civiUsation  will 
take  flight  to  England,  or  more  probably  to  America,  where 
the  new  social  order  is  already  flourishing.  But  the  new  order 
will  be  driven  out  by  a  yet  newer  order,  the  minority  will 
Once  again  revolt  — the  flux  and  reflux  of  history.  "  Thus  will 
revolutions  break  forth  anew,  thus  again  will  blood  flow  in 
streams.  And  the  upshot  ?  Who  can  tell !  But  come  what 
may  it  is  enough  that  in  this  flaming  up  of  folly,  hatred,  revenge, 
and  strife,  there  will  perish  the  world  which  oppresses  the  men 
of  the  new  time,  which  restricts  their  Uves,  which  forbids  the 
realisation  of  the  future.    Long  Uve  chaos,  therefore,  long 
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live  destruction  !    Vive  la  mort !    Make  way  for  the  future. 
We  are  the  executioners  of  the  past  !  " 

Again  :  "  Our  historic  mission,  our  peculiar  task,  is  that 
through  our  disillusionment  and  our  sufferings  we  attain  to 
repose  and  humility  in  face  of  the  truth,  and  are  enabled 
to  preserve  future  generations  from  Hke  sorrows.  Through 
our  work  mankind  will  be  sobered;  we  are  the  crapulence, 
we  are  the  birth  pangs  of  humanity.  Should  the  end  of  the 
birthpangs  be  fortunate,  all  will  be  well;  but  we  must  not 
forget  that  in*  the  process  child  or  mother  may  succumb ;  perhaps 
both  may  perish— and  history  with  its  Mormonism  will  begin 
a  new  pregnancy.  .  .  .  E  sempre  bene  !  "  In  a  word,  the 
meaning  of  life  and  History  is  that  life  and  history  have  no 
meaning. 

The  French  revolution  and  German  science  are  the  Pillars 
of  Hercules  of  Europe.  The  French  revolution  proclaimed 
freedom  of  thought  and  life,  but  failed  to  recognise  that  this 
freedom  was  irreconcilable  with  the  CathoUc  organisation  of 
Europe  (Herzen  frequently  employs  the  word  CathoUc  as  a 
synonym  of  Christian,  regarding  Protestantism  and  Uberalism 
as  mere  phases  of  CathoHcism).  German  science  is  a  specu- 
lative reUgion,  is  nothing  more  than  the  latest  phase  of 
CathoHcism— Rousseau  and  Hegel  were  Christians  ;  Robespierre 
and  Saint- Just  were  monarchists. 

The  repubHc  of  the  National  Convention  was  a  pcntarchical 
absolutism  and  at  the  same  time  a  church  with  civil  dogmas ; 
the  people  remained  '*  laymen,"  subject  to  guidance. 

But  the  world  of  custom,  ceremonial,  and  authority,  trembles 
at  the  dread  name  of  Hberty,  and  the  old  body  cannot  survive 
with  this  poison  in  its  veins.  Hence;  after  the  irrational  epoch 
of  emperordom,  people  awakened  to  a  sense  of  the  national 
danger,  and  aU  profound  thinkers  awaited  a  cataclysm- 
Chateaubriand,  Lamennais  (in  his  first  phase),  de  Maistre, 
Hegel,  and  Niebuhr.  At  last  came  two  giants  to  bring  this 
historic  epoch  to  a  splendid  close  :  Goethe  and  Byron.  Byron 
was  "  the  poet  of  doubt  and  indignation,  at  once  confessor, 
executioner,  and  victim." 

Byronic  pride,  the  mood  of  Lucifer  in  Cain,  this  is  the  only 
way  to  salvation.  Even  Goethe's  Faust  remains  a  play  for 
children  ;  his  Mephistopheles  is  still  content  with  vacillation  ; 
the  tragedy,  the  temporary  despair,  end  in  salvation,  after 
the  German  manner  sub  specie  aetemitatis.    The  French  help 


themselves  through  their  troubles  with  poHtical  chatter. 
Byron,  the  "  terrible  titan,"  had  the  courage  to  express  his 
contempt  without  circumlocution,  to  say  without  circumlo- 
cution that  there  was  no  issue.  He  gives  us  no  brilHant 
phrases  about  negation ;  he  does  not  sport  with  unbelief ; 
he  does  not  delude  himself  with  sensuality ;  he  does  not 
attempt  to  job  us  off  with  simple  girls,  wine,  and 
brilHants ;  unemotionally  he  depicts  for  us  murder  and 
crime.  This  disillusioned  certainty  can  alone  bring  peace. 
Herzen  refers  to  his  own  example,  tells  us  how  he  has  learned 
to  endure  the  death  of  the  being  who  meant  everything  to 
him.  "  The  mists  seemed  to  close  in  around  me,  I  passed 
through  a  period  of  savage  and  dull  despair  but  I  did 
not  attempt  to  console  myself  with  false  hopes.  Not  for 
a  moment  did  I  endeavour  to  stifle  my  sorrow  with  the 
stultifying  idea  of  reunion  beyond  the  grave."  To  Ravelin, 
in  like  manner,  when  Ravelin's  son  died,  Herzen  recommended 
work  and  duty  as  sole  consolations. 

The  task  of  the  few,  of  the  righteous  men  in  Sodom  and 
Gomorrah,  those  who  are  strong  of  spirit  though  weak  of  hand, 
remains  the  preaching  of  the  tidings  of  death  as  joyful  tidings 
of  approaching  deHverance.  To  the  objection  that  this  gospel 
of  the  death  and  destruction  of  civiHsation  may  deprive  us  of 
all  deHght  in  action,  Herzen  makes  answer  that  to  understand 
is  itself  to  act,  to  reaHse. 
j^j(  The  work  on  which  Herzen  thus  buries  and  destroys  his 
revolutionary  illusions  is  dedicated  to  his  son,  then  fifteen 
years  of  age.  "  I  do  not  wish  to  delude  you  ;  I  desire  that 
you  should  know  the  truth  as  I  know  it ;  this  truth  shall  be 
yours  as  a  birthright,  so  that  you  need  not  discover  it  through 
painful  errors,  through  murderous  disillusionments.  .  .  .  Seek 
no  unriddHngs  in  this  book ;  you  will  not  find  them  ;  they 
are  not  for  the  men  of  our  time.  What  is  unriddled  is  done 
with,  but  the  coming  transformation  is  only  in  its  inception. 
Not  our  task  to  build,  but  to  destroy  ;  we  promise  no  new 
revelation,  but  we  destroy  the  ancient  Hes.  The  man  of 
to-day,  an  unhappy  pontifex  maximus,  does  no  more  than 
build  the  bridge,  which  will  be  crossed  by  an  unknown  in  the 
unknown  future.  You,  perhaps,  will  catch  a  gUmpse  of  that 
unknown.  ...  Do  not  stay  on  the  old  shore.  ...  It  is  better 
to  perish  than  to  remain  safe  in  the  madhouse  of  reaction. 
The  reHgion  of  the  coming  social  reconstruction  is  the  only 
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religion  I  bequeath  you.  In  that  religion  there  is  no  paradise/ 
no  recompense,  outside  the  individual  consciousness,  the 
personal  conscience.  When  the  right  hour  comes  make  your 
way  homeward  to  our  own  people  to  preach  to  them  this 
gospel ;  there  men  once  Uked  to  hear  me  and  perchance  will 
recall  my  name.  .  .  . 

"  My  blessings  upon  you  in  the  name  of  human  reason, 
personal  Uberty,  and  brotherly  love." 


§  79. 

1D0  not  know  if  I  shall  have  succeeded  in  giving  the  reader 
an  impression  of  Herzen's  Uterary  art.  As  far  as  possible 
I  have  employed  his  own  words  and  have  followed  his 
expositions  uninterruptedly. 

In  his  analysis  of  rehgious  illusion  we  have  a  charming 
synthesis  of  the  views  of  those  two  philosophers  with  whom 
Herzen  was  best  acquainted,  Comte  and  Feuerbach,  but  there 
is  intermingled  here  some  of  Stirner's  pitilessly  logical  desecra- 
tion.     Comte    is    responsible    for    Herzen's    identification    of 
Christianity  with   CathoUcism,   for  his   depreciation   of   Pro- 
testantism as  the  negation  of    CathoUcism,  for  his  estimate 
of  metaphysics,  and  for  his  insistence  on  the  political  character 
of  Cathohcism.     Herzen's  setting  of  the  problem,  however, 
is  derivable  rather  from  Proudhon,  and  in  part  from  Saint- 
Simon.     Moreover  it  was  by  Caadaev  that  Herzen  was  awakened 
to    the    significance    of   Catholicism.     Herzen's    first    hterary 
efforts,  A    Young  Man's  Memoirs  and  Further  Memoirs  of  a 
Young  Man,  written  in  1840  and  1841,  dealt  with  Caadaev's 
work,    and   the   two   writers   were   on   terms   of   friendship. 
Herzen's  historico-philosophical  estimate  of  civiUsation  betrays 
the   influence   of   Rousseau   and   the   French   sociahsts.     His 
description  of  history  as  moving  in  a  circle  recalls  the  termin- 
ology of  Vico,  whose  views  were  modified,  however,  for  Herzen 
by   the   influence    of   Carlyle.     Herzen    owed   his   inexorable 
materialism  to  Vogt,  with  whom  he  was  personally  acquainted, 
and  we  recall  in  this  connection  the  breach  with  Granovskii 
owing    to    Herzen's    disbelief   in    personal    immortahty.     His 
mood  was  at  times  influenced  by  Schopenhauer  and  Voltaire, 
and  we  have  reminiscences  of  Goethe's  Mephistopheles.     His 
views  on  practical  conduct  were  suggested  by  Byron's  Lucifer. 
Herzen  has  been  accused  of  ecclecticism,  but  the  reproach 
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is  not  entirely  deserved.  He  was  acquainted  with  European 
thinkers  ;  he  lived  in  Europe  and  derived  his  culture  from 
Europe  ;  but  he  adopted  only  what  was  congenial  to  him, 
and  from  the  diverse  elements  that  have  been  enumerated 
he  constructed  a  whole  that  was  expressive  of  his  own 
individuality.     He  displayed  the  energy  of  organic  synthesis. 

Some  of  the  European  cultural  elements  by  which  he  was 
influenced  were  operative  in  Russian  elaborations.  We  trace 
in  his  mind  the  influence  of  B^Unskii,  Homjakov,  Kir^evskii, 
Caadaev,  Bakunin,  and  above  all  CernySevskii ;  he  read  PuSkin 
and  Gogol  as  well  as  Goethe  and  Byron. 

There  is  no  occasion  to  undertake  a  detailed  exposition 
of  the  points  in  which  Herzen  agrees  with  his  predecessors, 
teachers,  and  friends,  or  to  trace  the  derivation  of  his  views 
from  theirs.  Nor  need  I  consider  further  how  far  Herzen 
modified  his  opinions  in  the  year  1848.  A  close  study  will 
convince  us  that  he  carried  Feuerbach's  thought  to  its  logical 
conclusion,  moving  in  the  direction  of  Stirner  ;  but  nevertheless 
Herzen's  mood  differed  greatly  from  Stirner's.  For  Herzen, 
positivist  disillusionment  destroyed,  not  the  religious  illusion 
alone,  but  also  the  political  illusion,  the  illusion  of  revolution.' 

Herzen's  philosophy  of  religion  and  philosophy  of  history 
are  of  interest  to  us.  First  of  all  it  must  be  pointed  out  that 
Herzen,  hke  B^linskii  (and  Uke  Feuerbach,  Comte,  and  Hume), 
confused  religion  with  mythology.  Moreover,  Herzen  failed 
to  distinguish  clearly  between  reUgion  and  the  church,  between 
reUgion  and  ecclesiastical  reUgion.* 


1  A  closer  comparison  between  Herzen  and  Feuerbach  is  desirable,  at  least 
as  concerns  the  attitude  of  the  two  thinkers  towards  the  revolution  of  1848. 
Feuerbach  analysed  the  personalities  of  the  leading  actors  of  this  year,  and 
considered  that  they  failed  to  rise  to  the  level  of  his  philosophical  demands. 
"  In  thought  he  deferred  the  revolution  to  later  times,  abandoning  it  as  far 
as  his  own  was  concerned."  (Griin,  Feuerbach.  vol  i.  p.  331).  Feuerbach 
himself  says  (Grun,  vol.  ii.  p.  329).  that  whereas  emotionally  he  is  an  uncon- 
ditional republican,  intellectually  his  republican  views  are  subject  to  limita- 
tions ;  he  is  for  the  republic  only  when  time  and  place  are  favourable,  when 
men  in  general  have  attained  a  standpoint  suitable  to  this  form  of  political 
constitution.  Herzen's  estimate  of  America  is  to  be  found  in  Feuerbach  and 
so  is  his  valuation  of  monarchy.  Herzen's  rejection  of  atheism  as  negation, 
shortly  to  be  discussed  in  the  text,  is  pure  Feuerbach. 

«  I  append  examples  of  his  confusion  of  religion  with  myth.  Herzen  employs 
the  most  diversified  words  to  express  this  view.  Frequently  he  speaks  of 
"  religious  mania."  In  his  Aphorismata,  compiled  in  1867  for  the  circle  of  his 
philosophic  friends  (Schiff,  Vogt,  etc.),  we  are  told  that  history  is  "  historical 
irrationaUsm  "  ;  religion  is  variously  jumbled  together  with  the  ideas  of  fantasy. 
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Christianity  to  him,  like  all  reHgion  and  all  mythology,  is 
from  the  ethical  standpoint  a  system  of  passivity,  and  he 
speaks  of  it  as  "  the  apotheosis  of  death."  He  writes  :  "  Sub 
specie  aeternitatis  death  has  no  meaning,  but  from  this  outlook 
there  is  no  meaning  in  anything  else."  Thus  does  Herzen 
characterise  the  Christian  renunciation  of  the  world.  We  may 
assume  that  when  Herzen  adduced  this  argument  against 
Christianity  (1853),  he  was  thinking  chiefly  of  the  Orthodoxy 
of  his  native  land.  This  is  manifest  in  his  judgment  of 
Catholicism,  which  he  contrasts  with  Orthodoxy  as  capable  of 
further  development.  His  judgment  of  Orthodoxy  and  Byzan- 
tinism  is  most  unfavourable ;  they  represent  for  him  a  lower 
form  of  Christianity ;  the  characteristics  of  Byzantine  art 
are  to  him  a  proof  of  this  thesis.  In  1843  he  spoke  of  Ortho- 
doxy as  in  a  condition  of  absolute  arrest.  Nevertheless  in 
the  weakness  of  Orthodoxy,  as  in  the  weakness  of  Russia  in 
general,  Herzen  discovers  a  great  negative  advantage,  and  this 
is  that  the  Russian  church  has  acquired  no  influence  on  hfe, 
whereas  the  hfe  of  Europe  has  been  permeated  by  CathoUcism. 
For  Herzen,  therefore,  Cathohcism  is  Christianity  par  excellence, 
whilst  Orthodoxy  is  no  more  than  ''an  evil  possibihty." 
Orthodoxy  and  its  lack  of  influence  have  so  far  been  good  for 
Russia  in  that  Russia  as  yet  has  done  nothing,  and  therefore 
must  and  can  do  all  the  more  in  the  coming  time. 

As  regards  Orthodoxy,  Herzen  makes  an  honourable  ex- 
ception in  the  case  of  the  old  beUevers.  He  regards  them  as 
constituting  the  most  energetic  and  healthiest  element  of  the 
nation.  We  owe  to  them  the  preservation  of  the  national 
ideal,  of  the  folk-spirit,  of  national  tradition,  national  manners 
and  customs. 

When  Herzen  refers  to  Caadaev  and  his  CathoUcising  ten- 
dency, he  tells  us  that  Catholicism,  when  contrasted  with 
Russian  Orthodoxy,  possesses  many  excellent  quahties  which 
impress  the  Russian  mind  favourably,  and  which  therefore 
have  led  many  others  besides  Caadaev  towards  Cathohcism. 
In  Herzen 's  view,  the  positive  definiteness  of  Cathohcism  gives 
it  the  advantage  over  the  comparatively  negative  Orthodoxy. 
y  It  is  obvious  that  Herzen  must  himself  be  numbered  among 

mythical  fables,  faith,  falsehood,  the  Bible,  the  Apocalypse,  mysticism,  and 
illusion  ;  history,  as  "  consecrated  irrationahsm,"  is  presented  as  a  pathological 
or  phantasmagorial  reUgious  condition.  Logic  and  mathematics  are  contrasted, 
M  anti-social,  with  this  socially  unifying  condition — and  so  on. 


those  who  are  impressed  by  CathoUcism,  and  that  this  is  why 
he  adopted  the  CathoHc  view  concerning  the  negativity  of 
Protestantism,  a  view  expressed  by  Comte  and  also  by  de 
Maistre.  Herzen  is  too  ready  to  identify  Protestantism  with 
German  science  and  philosophy  and  with  liberalism.  Like 
Comte,  he  makes  no  distinction  between  theology  and  rehgion. 

§80. 

IN  boyhood  Herzen  was  already  a  Voltairian,  but  Voltaire 
did  not  preserve  him  from  romanticism  and  mysticism. 
Nevertheless  Herzen  moved  on  speedily  and  with  comparative 
ease  from  mysticism  to  HegeUanism  and  the  Hegehan  left. 
After  he  had  become  intimately  acquainted  with  French  and 
Enghsh  positivism  it  was  his  persistent  endeavour  to  follow 
the  positivist  trail,  but  he  found  more  difficulty  in  doing  so 
than  he  was  himself  perhaps  aware. 

Herzen 's  own  characterisation  of  his  transition  from 
romanticism  and  mysticism  to  positive  science  is  that  from 
the  first,  as  mystic,  he  was  a  mystic  of  science,  meaning  to 
imply  that,  whilst  the  object  of  his  belief  had  been  transformed, 
there  had  been  ijo  change  in  the  belief  itself— no  such  change 
as  that  with  which  he  reproaches  the  revolutionaries  and  the 
bourgeoisie.  He  assigns  to  this  phase  the  entire  period  of 
his  "  mystical  "  behef  in  the  revolution.  Herzen  then  beheved 
in  mankind,  in  sociahst  Utopias,  and  so  on.  But,  he  asked 
himself,  Is  not  such  a  behef  ridiculous  and  stupid,  if  it  be 
ridiculous  and  stupid  to  beUeve  in  God  and  in  the  kingdom 

of  heaven  ? 

To  Herzen,  positivism,  scientific  sobriety,  seem  always  to 
have  come  as  the  "  bitter  "  fruits  of  philosophical  struggle, 
to  have  been  felt  as  "  a  heavy  cross."  In  the  first  years  of 
his  Feuerbachian  period  (1843),  he  writes  of  the  "  dreadful 
vampire,"  of  the  "  coldness  "  of  positive  science,  and  uses 
many  similar  expressions  which  are  employed  also  by  German 
and  French  romanticists,  and  indeed  by  the  founder  of  posi- 
tivism himself.  Herzen  knew  that  positivism  must  be  gamed 
through  struggle  ;  he  knew  that  the  vigorous  thinker  must, 
as  Jesus  phrased  it,  lose  his  soul  in  order  to  find  it ;  he  must 
fight  through  the  stages  of  scepticism  ("  moral  suicide  ")  and 
of  dull,  purely  negative  atheism.  Amid  aU  his  stnvings  for 
positivism  the  wish  frequently  recurs,  If  I  could  only  pray ! 
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And  he  had  actual  experience  of  yielding  to  this  desire.  In 
the  year  1839  ^>  his  wife,  and  his  friend  Ogarev  prayed 
together  from  joy  and  thankfulness  on  account  of  the  friend- 
ship between  the  two  families.  Ogarev,  in  his  religious 
ecstasy,  then- craved  for  martyrdom. 

The  reaction  following  1848  brought  disillusionment  to 
Herzen.  He  desired  at  length  to  be  a  consistent  positivist,  but 
the  unpositivist  moods  recurred  none  the  less,  they  were  a 
•'  curse  "  with  which  he  was  frequently  afflicted.  I  have  quoted 
the  strongly-worded  passage  concerning  the  stultifying  idea  of 
immortaUty,  this  dating  from  the  year  1852  ;  but  in  no  long 
time  thereafter  milder  utterances  were  to  be  found  in  Herzen's 
writings.  In  1855,  for  example,  he  refers  to  the  death  of  a 
friend,  Worzel,  the  Pohsh  refugee.  To  the  last  Worzel  remained 
the  "  old  idealist  "  ;  he  continued  to  beUeve  in  the  reaUsation 
of  his  Utopias.  Herzen  never  found  courage  to  expound  to 
Worzel  his  own  convictions  in  all  their  nakedness.  Mazzini 
closed  Worzel's  eyes  :  "  Worzel  needed  prayers  for  the  dying, 
not  truth." 

It  is  true  that  Herzen  formulates  rules  at  times  to  effect 
the  pitiless  awakening  from  mysticism,  but  in  1855  he  confesses 
that  in  his  despair  he  has  been  saved  by  his  children,  by  some 
of  his  friends,  and  by  his  work  (the  writing  a  description  of 
his  personal  development).  Herzen  declares  that,  speaking 
generally,  despite  all  disillusionment,  he  has  continued  to 
cHng  to  "  the  reUgion  of  individuaUty,  to  the  behef  in  two  or 
three  human  beings,  to  confidence  in  himself  and  in  the 
human  will." 

Above  all,  however,  he  soon  finds  a  faith  in  Russia. 
"  Belief  in  Russia  saved  me  on  the  brink  of  moral  destruction," 
he  writes  in  1854  :  "for  this  faith,  for  this  recovery  of  health, 
I  have  to  thank  my  country.  I  do  not  know  if  I  shall  ever 
see  Russia  again,  but  my  love  for  Russia  will  endure  until  I 
die."  In  1857  he  formulates  his  programme  of  future  work 
as  follows  :  "  Work,  active  work,  on  behalf  of  the  Russian 
people,  which  has  laboured  enough  on  our  behalf !  " 

Is  that  the  mental  atmosphere  of  positivism  ;  is  that  the 
critical  intelligence  of  positivism  ? 

If  Herzen  thus  fails  to  attain  to  Vogt's  scientific  positivism, 
he  recognises  the  failure,  he  reahses  that  this  sobriety  of  dis- 
illusionment is  beyond  his  powers;  he  is  too  fond,  he  tells 
us,  of  "  the  poesy  of  tragical  thrills,  and  of  morbid  emotions, 


which  we  love  as  we  love  all  that  quickens  and  stings  us." 
Herzen  frequently  declares  that  the  Russian  is  melancholy, 
sceptical,  and  ironical ;  he  leaves  the  question  undecided 
whether  these  qualities  are  congenital  or  acquired.  In  his 
view  the  antithesis  of  faith  is  not  knowledge  bui;  doubt,  and 
he  admits  that  he  recurs  ever  to  the  mood  of  doubt,  Byronic 
doubt,  for. Byron  was  "the  poet  of  doubt  and  discontent." 
He  is  aware  that  he  is  here  treading  in  the  footsteps  of  Hume 
instead  of  in  those  of  Comte,  for  the  definite  aim  of  the  latter's 
positivism  was  to  effect  the  overthrow  of  Hume's  scepticism." 
For  Herzen  the  pain  of  disillusionment  is  keen,  the  pain  of 
the  disenchantment  that  follows  the  cure  of  his  "  religious 
mania  "  ;  it  is  therefore  impossible  for  him  to  be  a  consistent 
and  tranquil  positivist.* 

Herzen,  Uke  B^linskii,  is  constrained  to  believe  ;  his  scepti- 
cism is  not  chronic,  and  the  mood  of  the  Byronic  Lucifer  is 
not  persistent.  Herzen  has  an  intense  craving  for  love  and 
friendship,  and  his  experiences  in  this  domain  temper  with 
gentle  melancholy  his  moods  of  contemptuous  pride  and 
biting  irony.  More  than  once  during  fhe  tragic  happenings  of 
a  life  rich  in  personal  experience,  Herzen  found  reUef  in  tears. 
At  such  times  positive  science  seemed  inadequate.  Yet  he 
had  faith  in  science,  and  found  consolation  in  the  acquirements 
of  science.  He  sent  his  friends  a  newspaper  cutting  containing 
a  report  of  the  despatch  of  the  first  cablegram  from  New  York 
to  London  as  proof  that  science  alone  has  absolute  values  in 
life  ;  but  this,  after  all,  was  but  a  passing  mood,  and  other 
sentiments  were  usually  predominant. 

From  the  outlook  thus  sketched  it  was  inevitable  that 
Herzen  should  come  to  terms  with  the  nihilist  movement  now 
maturing  in  Russia.  Like  Herzen,  and  taught  by  Herzen, 
the  nihiUsts  consistently  opposed  materialism  to  romanticism 
and  mysticism.  This  coming  to  terms  was  promoted,  not 
merely  by  the  Hterary  activities  of  Cerny§evskii  and  his 
followers,    but  also  by  the  direct   polemic  against   Herzen, 

»  For  Herzen  there  was.  speaking  generaUy.  no  scepticism  in  the  .ighteenth 
century,  but  conversely  intense  faith ;    the  proclamation  of  scepticism  came 
with  ^e  proclamation  of  the  repubUc.    Diderot  and  England  constitute  excep- 
tions.    England  had  long  been  the  home  of  scepticism^    ^^TtT t. 
sistently  along  the  path  trodden  by  Shakespeare..  Hobbes.  and  Hu°»«- 

»  The  Russian  term  for  disiUusionment.  razo£arovame.  signifies  literally 
disenchantment,  for  earovaf  is  to  charm,  to  bewitch. 
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and  by  the  discnssion  which  followed  Turgenev's  analysis  of 
nihiHsm  in  Fathers  and  Children,  a  novel  published  in  1861. 
In  1867  A.  A.  Serno-Solov'eviC,  belonging  to  that  younger 
generation  which  had  already  turned  away  from  Herzen, 
brother  of  N.  A.  Serno-Solov'eviC  who  was  banished  to  Siberia 
and  killed  on  the  way  to  the  place  of  exile.  pubUshed  a  caustic 
pamphlet  against  Herzen.'  The  pamphlet  was  sent  by  Herzen 
to  his  friend  Bakunin  as  corpus  delicti  for  an  attack  upon 
nihiUsm.  Bakunin  rejoined  with  a  defence.  Thereupon,  in 
1869,  Herzen  finally  accommodated  himself  to  the  Bazarov 
type. 

Herzen  sees  in  nihilism  *'  a  subhme  manifestation  of  Russian 
development  " ;  he  interprets  nihihsm  in  the  sense  of  his 
positivist  "disillusionment";  but  he  attains  in  the  end  to 
very  different  conclusions,  for  he  modifies  the  idea  of  disillu- 
sionment. 

"  NihiHsm,"  he  writes,  "  is  logic  without  restriction,  science 
without  dogmas,  the  unconditional  acceptance  of  experience, 
the  unresisting  acceptance  of  consequences,  whatever  their 
kind,  if  these  are  the  fruit  of  observation  and  are  dictated  by 
the  reason.  NihiUsm  does  not  reduce  something  to  nothing,  but 
discerns  that  nothing  was  taken  for  something  under  the  influ- 
ence of  an  optical  illusion,  and  that  every  certainty,  however 
much  it  be  opposed  by  fantastic  imaginings,  is  healthier  than 
these  imaginings,  and  must  be  accepted  in  their  place." 
NihiUsm,  protests  Herzen,  does  not  transform  facts  and  ideas 
into  nothing  ;  it  is  not  barren  scepticism,  nor  yet  arrogant 
and  despairing  passivity  (for  in  this  sense  Turgenev  and  his 
favourite  Schopenhauer  might  be  regarded  as  "  the  greatest 
of  nihiUsts  ")  ;  it  is  the  reaUstic  criticism  of  Old  Russia,  such 
as  we  find  in  Gogol's  Dead  Souls  and  in  the  works  of  Belinskii. 
"  But  nihiUsm  has  not  brought  new  foundations  or  new 
principles." 

Herzen  refuses  to  accept  Pisarev's  interpretation  of  Bazarov. 
He  complains  that  Bazarov  leaves  nothing  in  repose,  and 
contemplates  everything  in  Russia  from  above,  complaining 
in  especial  that  Bazarov  faOed  to  understand  the  decabrists 
and  their  significance. 

"  Science  would  bring  salvation  to  Bazarov ;    he  would 

••  ir'i^"^?°  Aflfairs.  a  Reply  to  Herzen's  article.  Order  Reigns,  in  No.  233  of 
K<^okol.       A  German  translation  of  this  pamphlet  was  issued  by  L.  Borkheim 


cease  to  look  down  upon  people  from  above  in  profound  and 
unconcealed  contempt.  Science,  even  more  than  the  New 
Testament,  teaches  us  humility.  Science  cannot  look  down 
on  anything  from  above,  for  to  science  this  expression  "  from 
above  "  has  no  meaning.  Science  knows  nothing  of  contempt, 
does  hot  lie  to  secure  an  end,  nor  conceal  anything  through 
caprice.  Science  faces  facts,  as  investigator  and  often  as 
physician,  but  never  as  executioner,  never  with  hostiUty  and 
irony.  Science  (there  is  no  reason  why  I  should  hide  words 
in  the  depths  of  my  soul),  science  is  love,  as  Spinoza  says  of 
thought  and  knowledge. 

Byron's  Lucifer  and  irony  are  definitively  dethroned  ;  their 
place  is  taken  by  love,  by  that  humanity  which  Herzen  adduces 
as  characteristic  of  Bdlinskii  and  his  Russian  friends  and 
opponents.  Despite  all  the  "  fanaticism  of  conviction,"  this 
Russian  humanity  is  on  occasions  gentle  and  yielding.  At 
any  rate  Herzen  finds  pecuUar  "  hesitations  "  in  himself.  In 
1863,  for  example,  he  made  concessions  to  Bakunin,  in  defiance 
of  his  own  convictions. ' 

In  the  same  year  in  which  he  makes  a  confession  of  faith 
in  the  nihiUsm  of  love,  he  comes  to  terms  with  Bakunin,  and 
declares  :  "To  say.  Do  not  believe  !  is  no  less  dictatorial  and 
in  truth  no  less  fooUsh  than  to  say,  BeUeve  !  " 

Herzen  attains  to  the  idea  of  duty  as  well  as  to  the  idea 
of  love. 

In  his  first  philosophical  essays  Herzen  expresses  his  hostiUty 
to  Buddhism  and  to  dilettantism  in  science.  Pure  philosophical 
theory  without  bearings  on  Ufe  has  for  him  neither  value  nor 
meaning.  "  Man,"  he  says,  '*  does  not  live  by  logic  alone  ; 
man  has  his  work  to  do  in  the  social-historical  morally  free  and 
positively  active  world.  Man  does  not  merely  possess  capacity 
to  formulate  ideas  of  renunciation,  but  he  possesses  also  will, 
which  may  be  termed  the  positive,  the  creative  understanding." 
This  formulation,  derived  from  German  idealism,  and  pub- 
lished in  1843,  frequently  recurs  in  Herzen's  writings.  (Hom- 
jakov's  identification  of  will  and  understanding  dates  from 
1859,  ^^^  is  derived  from  the  same  source.) 

The  problem  of  duty,  the  question  why  the  individual 
ought  to  act  in  one  way  rather  than  in  another,  why  he  decides 

>  In  the  essay  of  1866,  Superfluous  Persons  and  Spiteful  Persons,  the  super- 
fluous persons  (OnSgin,  Florin)  are  defended  against  the  realists.  The  essay 
is  by  some  regarded  as  a  polemic  against  CemySevsldi. 
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in  this  way  or  in  that  and  feels  himself  morally  bound  so  to 
decide,  Herzen  attempts  to  solve  by  saying  that  "  the  develop- 
ment of  science,  its  present  state,  compels  us  to  accept  certain 
truths,  regardless  of  our  desires."  This  solution  was  furnished 
by  Herzen  in  1845  in  the  discussion  with  Granovskii  to  which 
reference  has  previously  been  made.  To  the  objection  that 
this  duty  is  relative  merely,  and  appears  in  the  end  to  be  not 
a  duty  at  all  but  a  historical  problem,  Herzen  makes  answer 
that  such  truths  cease  to  be  a  historical  problem,  and  become 
"  simple  and  irrefutable  facts  of  consciousness."  When  Herzen 
goes  on  to  compare  these  "  facts  "  with  the  theorems  of  Euclid 
we  must  admit  that  from  the  epistemological  outlook  the 
comparison  is  unfortunate,  but  the  important  point  to  note 
is  his  insistence  upon  the  obligatory  character  of  certain  truths. 
He  continually  recurs  to  this  view.  We  have  seen  that  in  his 
essay  on  Turgenet^'s  Bazarov  he  maintains  the  universally  obli- 
gatory character  of  those  truths  which  come  as  an  absolute 
demand  of  the  rigidly  scientific  understanding.  "  Barren 
scepticism,"  irony,  the  mood  of  the  Byronic  Lucifer,  are  thus 
decisively  rejected. 

§  81. 

IN  the  Bytotdc  mood  following  the  experiences  of  1848 
Herzen  abandoned  himself  to  contempt  for  his  fellows, 
to  the  pride  of  Lucifer  in  Cain.  His  mood,  indeed,  was  not 
one  of  contempt  merely,  but  positively  criminal,  nay  murderous. 
Herzen,  like  BShnskii  and  Bakunin  before  him,  was  led  to  the 
problem  of  crime  by  way  of  ideaUsm. 

Faced  like  Bakunin  and  B^linskii  with  the  problem  of 
subjectivism  versus  objectivism,  he  decided  in  favour  of  a 
harmonious  combination  of  the  two.  The  evolution  of  German 
philosophy,  of  whose  principles  he  gave  an  account,  streng- 
thened his  incUnation  towards  this  solution.  The  work  in 
which  it  was  presented,  entitled  Letters  Concerning  the  Study 
of  Nature,  was  the  most  detailed  of  Herzen's  philosophical 
writings,  and  exercised  a  formative  influence  upon  the  develop- 
ment of  Russian  philosophy.  It  was  completed  in  1865.  With 
Feuerbach,  Herzen  decided  on  metaphysical  grounds  in  favour 
of  positivism  and  materialism,  and  advocated  the  bridging 
over  of  the  crude  contrast  between  subjectivism  and  objectivism. 
In  Hegel  (not  in  SchcUing,  not  even  in  Fichte,  not  in  Kant) 
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Herzen  discovered  the  last  word  in  German  philosophy,  and 
for  him  this  was  the  last  word  of  philosophy  in  general,  for 
Herzen  prized  German  philosophy  as  the  non  plus  ultra  of  the 
new  thought.  Herzen  could  not  conceive  of  any  progress  to 
be  made  by  philosophy  beyond  Hegel,  and  he  declared  that 
the  Hegelian  left,  including  Feuerbach,  had  produced  nothing 
really  new,  but  had  merely  brought  to  Ught  what  existed 
already  in  Hegel  in  an  undeveloped  state. 

The  history  of  German  philosophy  from  Kant  by  way  of 
Fichte  to  Schelling  was  compared  by  Herzen  (who  in  this  fol- 
lowed Edgar  Quinet)  with  the  pohtical  development  which  is 
typified  in  the  corresponding  names  of  Mirabeau,  Robespierre, 
and  Napoleon.  Hegel,  he  said,  was  the  first  to  discover  the 
true  standpoint,  with  his  abolition  of  the  duaUsm  of  objectivism 
and  subjectivism.  Herzen  passed  the  same  judgment  as 
BSlinskii  and  Bakunin  upon  extremist,  one-sidedly  episte- 
mological and  metaphysical*  subjectivism  (Robespierre).  It 
contained  an  element  of  intolerable  impudence  ;  it  was  arrogant 
and  ruthless  in  its  criticism  ;  owing  to  its  one-sidedness  it 
could  just  as  little  attain  to  truth  as  the  opposed  doctrine, 
one-sided  objectivism  (Napoleon) — or  as  Herzen,  following  the 
terminology  of  the  German  schools,  preferred  to  call  it,  one- 
sided empiricism.  Herzen's  formula  was  that  empiricism  must 
combine  with  rationalism. 

From  the  ethical  outlook,  too,  Herzen  rejected  extreme 
subjectivism  and  individualism  as  egoism.  When  he  first 
passed  under  the  influence  of  Feuerbach,  he  employed  the 
latter's  terminology,  contrasting  mankind  with  the  tu,  con- 
trasting the  heart  as  individual  with  the  general,  contrasting 
the  individual  with  the  species,  and  allotting  equal  rights  to 
both.  In  Who  is  to  Blame  ?  the  individual  was  contrasted  with 
the  family.  After  Herzen  became  acquainted  with  the  work 
of  Stirner,  individualism  was  more  definitely  conceived  by  him 
as  egoism.  Man,  he  said,  is  endowed  both  with  natural  egoism 
or  individualism  and  with  sociabiUty  or  the  social  instinct — 
this  is  the  best  translation  of  the  term  employed  somewhat 
vaguely  by  Herzen,  obUestvennost*.  Not  infrequently  he  uses 
the  word  altruism,  which  he  takes  from  the  French.  Often 
enough  these  two  natural  qualities  of  mankind  are  referred 
to  ;  it  is  recognised  that  both  have  their  place  ;  and  some- 
times egoism  is  expressly  defended.  *'The  Slav,"  he  says, 
"  is  less  egoist  than  any  others."    Why,  asks  Herzen,  should 
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egoism,  self-will  (svoevoUe)  be  subordinated  to  "  others-will  " 
(Syievolie)  ?  The  individual,  the  personality,  is  "  the  cUmax 
of  the  historic  world,"  is  *'  the  hving  and  conscious  instru- 
ment of  his  age  " — at  least  this  is  true  of  the  man  of  genius. 
Herzen  agrees  with  BdUnskii  that  such  persons  are  the  instru- 
ments of  the  nation  and  of  mankind.  Revolutions,  in  so  far 
as  Herzen  approves  them,  have  not  been  begun  and  carried 
through  by  a  class,  and  least  of  all  by  the  bourgeoisie  ;  they 
have  been  the  work  of  free  men  :  of  such  men  as  Ulrich  von 
Hutten,  the  knight ;  Voltaire,  the  aristocrat ;  Rousseau,  the 
watchmaker's  son ;  Schiller,  the  regimental  surgeon  ;  Goethe, 
the  descendant  of  craftsmen — these  were  free  men  belonging 
to  no  class  in  particular,  and  the  bourgeoisie  as  a  class  merely 
reaped  the  harvest  of  their  labours. 

But  side  by  side  with  this  extreme  individuahsm  we  con- 
tinually encounter  Feuerbachian  formulas.  In  From  the 
Other  Shore,  for  example,  we  read  that  there  is  no  antagonism 
between  ego  and  tu  ;  and  Herzen  warns  us  that  despite  the 
sacrosanctity  of  individuaUty  we  must  not  shiver  society  into 
atoms.  From  this  standpoint  there  is  no  logical  place  for 
Byronic  crime,  either  metaphysically  or  ethically. 

What  did  he  understand  by  Byronic  crime  and  murder  at 
the  time  when  he  was  invoking  curses  on  revolution  ?  B^hnskii 
makes  his  KaHnin  commit  murder,  but  the  murderer  kills  him- 
self too  ;  it  is  certain  that  Herzen  had  no  desire  for  such  a 
solution,  while  BgUnskii  got  the  better  of  his  own  hero.  The 
Byronic  mood  and  a  deliberate  decision  to  murder  are  some- 
thing different  from  the  murder  done  by  KaUnin,  who  was 
driven  by  circumstances  to  unpremeditated  deeds. 

Herzen  was  faced  by  the  problem  of  revolution  and  was 
forced  into  a  decision.  Europe  set  Russia  an  example  in 
revolutions  ;  the  thought  of  the  decabrists  was  sacred  to  Herzen, 
and  this  is  why,  in  his  revolutionary  enthusiasm,  he  hastened 
so  hopefully  to  Paris.  As  a  Russian,  as  a  foreigner,  it  was 
obvious  that  he  could  take  no  part  in  the  revolution.  As  a 
Frenchman  he  would  have  been  under  no  obhgation  to  partici- 
pate actively.  But  was  he  right  in  his  condemnation  of  the 
revolution  ? 

Moreover,  what  has  become  of  his  decision  in  favour  of 
murder  after  the  example  of  Byron's  Cain  ?  Why  does  he 
despise  mankind  on  account  of  1848,  despise  men  who  Uke 
Herzen  himself  had  decided  in  favour  of  murder — and  had 


carried  out  their  decision  ?  To  one  who  thinks  clearly  and 
pursues  his  thoughts  to  their  logical  conclusion,  revolution, 
the  revolution  of  1848,  signifies  crime  and  murder  among  other 
things.  Must  we  then  choose  between  crime  and  crime,  between 
murder  and  murder  ? 

In  1848,  as  an  actual  fact,  Herzen  expressed  his  opposition 
to  the  revolution ;  and  his  Byronic  mood  of  that  epoch,  his 
decision  in  favour  of  murder,  was  but  moral  window-dressing. 
This  is  obvious  from  Herzen's  reconsideration  of  his  views  on 
the  revolution. 

As  early  as  1840  Herzen  was  a  Feuerbachian,  and  in  1845 
he  reconciled  objectivism  with  subjectivism.  He  was  by  this 
time  a  positivist,  and  yet  in  1848  he  was  still  capable  of  revo- 
lutionary fervour.  Not  until  after  1848,  when  he  had  wit- 
nessed the  reaction  in  Austria,  Hungary,  Germany,  France* 
and  elsewhere,  did  he  turn  against  revolution.  Most  of  Feuer- 
bach's  disciples  in  Germany  were  enthusiasts  for  the  revolution, 
and  many  of  them  were  makers  of  revolution,  but  Feuerbach 
himself,  Uke  Herzen,  was  an  opponent,  and  on  the  same  grounds. 
Decision  for  or  against  revolution  in  general,  and  in  particular 
for  or  against  personal  participation  in  revolutionary  struggles, 
were  questions  which  could  be  variously  solved  from  the 
Feuerbachian  outlook. 

It  is  hardly  necessary  to  show  in  detail  that  Herzen  was 
somewhat  premature  in  his  execrations  of  1848..  How  could 
he  fail  to  see  that  the  revolution,  despite  its  failures,  produced 
much  of  political  and  cultural  value  ?  Why  could  he  not  grasp 
that  evolution  moves  step  by  step,  that  it  is  a  gradual  process  ? 
Even  if  we  agree  that  his  censure  of  the  errors  of  the  revolution 
of  1848  was  justified,  is  the  real  problem  solved  by  this  censure  ? 

Moreover,  Herzen's  estimate  of  the  republic  or  of  the  various 
attempts  at  establishing  the  republic,  was  too  hastily  formed. 
He  was  right  in  holding  that  the  repubUc  of  1848  was  not  in 
essentials  very  different  from  the  monarchy,  but  was  there  in 
fact  no  difference  at  all?  He  himself  demands  a  sociaHst 
repubhc  ;  but  is  not  the  political  repubUc,  the  bourgeois  repubUc, 
a  step  towards  his  ideal  ?  Many  poUtical  thinkers  were  con- 
cerned about  these  questions  after  1848.  Herzen's  friend 
Bakunin,  and  Carl  Marx  who  opposed  both  Herzen  and  Bakunin, 
attained  to  sounder  views  on  this  matter. 

It  is  obvious  that  the  unquaUfied  rejcQtion  of  constitution- 
alism   and    parUamentarism    is    wrong-headed.     Had    Herzen 
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recalled  how  Tsar  Nicholas  condemned  constitutional  monarchy 
as  a  lie  while  expressing  an  "  understanding  "  of  the  republic, 
his  thoughts  concerning  this  matter  might  have  been  more 
statesmanhke.  Herzen  appeals  to  Paine  and  to  the  American 
example  generally,  but  did  not  America  gain  her  liberties  and 
her  republic  by  revolution  ? 

The  appeal  is  to  Paine  ?  But  in  Paine,  whose  healthy 
understanding  Herzen  prizes  so  greatly,  the  Russian  thinker 
might  have  discovered  an  important  signpost.  Paine  expressly 
points  out  that  for  poUtical  freedom,  rehgious  and  philosophical 
freedom  are  indispensable ;  he  tells  us  that  in  case  of  need  it 
is  our  duty  to  work  poUtically  in  order  to  pave  the  way  for 
religious  freedom,  and  conversely.  Paine,  though  an  English- 
man, participated  personally  in  the  French  revolution. 

Herzen  could  not  av(5id  returning  again  and  again  to  the 
problem  of  revolution.  His  friends  in  Europe  among  the 
political  refugees  beUeved  in  the  possibility  of  a  speedy  renewal 
of  the  revolution.  Russian  believers  in  the  revolution,  those 
alike  who  remained  in  Russia  and  those  who  had  fled  to  Europe, 
Ogarev  and  above  all  Bakunin,  forced  the  problem  on  his 
attention.  When  compelled  to  give  a  direct  answer,  Herzen 
declared  himself  opposed  to  revolution,  and  specifically  opposed 
to  personal  participation  in  revolution. 

From  the  age  of  thirteen  (he  wrote  thus  to  Mazzini  in  185 1) 
he  had  been  devoted  to  a  single  idea,  to  waging  war  against 
every  oppressive  power  in  the  name  of  the  absolute  independence 
of  the  individuaUty.  He  would  therefore  carry  on  his  own 
little  partisan  struggle.  He  would  be  a  genuine  Cossack, 
acting  "  on  his  own  initiative."  He  was  indeed  attached  to 
the  great  revolutionary  army,  but  he  would  not  enroll  himself 
in  its  regular  cadres  until  the  character  of  these  had  been 
completely  transformed.  These  words  clearly  demonstrate  that 
in  Herzen's  view  the  definitive  revolution  would  not  be  necessary 
for  a  long  time  to  come.  For  the  time  being  he  puts  his  trust 
in  men  rather  than  in  institutions,  and  he  therefore  considers 
the  spreading  of  enHghtenment  by  philosophic,  literary,  and 
joumaUstic  labours  more  important,  and  in  truth  more  revo- 
lutionary. 

Despite  his  intimate  associations  with  notable  poUtical  leaders 
in  France,  Italy,  and  Germany,  Herzen  took  no  personal  part 
in  poUtical  agitation.  He  was  opposed  on  principle  to  secret 
societies,  and  never  became  a  member  of  any  of  the  Russian 


revolutionary  parties  which  were  now  coming  into  existence. 
As  B^Unskii  had  done  in  1837,  Herzen  condemned  secret  propa- 
ganda as  an  obsolete  method,  however  radical  its  aim.  In 
1853  he  expressed  his  contempt  for  the  propaganda.  So 
decisively  did  he  condemn  Karakozov's  attempt  upon  the  . 
tsar  (1866),  so  adverse  was  he  to  poUtical  assassination  in 
general,  that  the  leaders  of  the  revolutionary  groups  were 
moved  to  protest. 

At  length,  in  1869,  Herzen  comes  to  grips  with  the  revo- 
lution in  his  Letters  to  an  Old  Comrade  (Bakunin). 

Herzen  agrees  with  Bakunin  as  to  the  goal,  which  is  the 
transformation  of  the  bourgeois  state  into  a  folk-state,  but  he 
considers  that  the  revolutionaries  are  mistaken  in  their  tactics. 
The  folk,  the  'entire  people,  the  masses,  cannot  be  educated  for 
the  folk-state  by  a  coup  d'etat  or  by  a  coup  de  t6te.  Property, 
the  family,  the  church,  and  the  state  have  been  and  still  are 
means  for  the  education  of  mankind  towards  freedom— freedom 

in  rationaUty. 

Society  evolves,  moves  gradually  forward.  The  state  is 
doubtless  a  transitional  form,   but    its   function   is  not  yet 

superseded, 

Herzen  does  not  now  beUeve  that  history  advances  by 
leaps  ;  he  desires  to  move  step  by  step  ;  he  has  no  faith  in  the 
old,  the  obsolete,  revolutionary  method  ;  above  all,  he  expects 
nothing  from  force  or  from  terrorism.  Nor  does  he  believe  in 
the  vigorous  agitation  advocated  by  Bakunin.  He  holds  that 
men  can  be  outwardly  enfranchised  only  in  so  far  as  they  are 

inwardly  free. 

Herzen  does  not  dread  the  objection  that  he  is  a  mere  pro- 
gressive, that  he  is  an  advocate  of  compromise.     He  who  is 
unwilling  that    civiUsation   should    be  founded  on  the  knout 
must  not  endeavour  to  secure  liberty  through  the  instrumentaUty 
of  the  guillotine.     No  honourable  man  can  desire  to  play  the 
role  of  Attila.     "  Let  every  conscientious  person  ask  himself 
whether  he  is  ready.     Let  him  ask  himself  whether  the  new 
organisation  towards  which  we  are  advancing  presents  itself 
as  clearly  to  his  mind  as  do  the  generaUsed  ideals  of  coUective 
property   and   of   soUdarity.     Has  he   conceived   the   process 
(apart  from  simple  destruction)  by  which  the  transformation 
of  the  old  forms  into  the  new  is  to  be  effected  ?     If  he  be 
personaUy   content    with    himself,    let    him   tell   us   whether 
the  environment   is   ready,    that   environment   upon   which, 
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circumstances    being  what  they  are,   depends  the  possibility 
for  action." 

We  must  therefore  wait  and  work.    The  strength  of  the 
old  order  lies  not  so  much  in  poUtical  power  as  in  the  fact  that 
it  is  generally  approved.    We  must  influence  men  so  that 
this  approval  may  cease,  and  we  must  therefore  preach  to  them 
and  go  on  preaching.     Impatient  opponents  will  say  that  the 
time  for  words  is  passed,  that  the  time  for  action  has  come. 
"As  if  words  were  not  actions  !    As  if  the  time  for  words 
could  ever  pass  1    Our  enemies  have  never  made  this  distinction 
between  word  and  deed ;  for  words  they  have  exacted  punish- 
ment as  severe  as  for  deeds,  and  more  severe  in  many  cases." 
Herzen  refuses  to  be  a  bhnd  instrument  of  destiny  ;  he  will 
not  be  the  scourge  of  God,  God's  executioner.     Not  for  him 
the  simple  faith,  the  uncomplicated  ignorance,  the  wild  fana- 
ticism, the  immaculate  childishness,  of  revolutionary  thought. 
He  does  not  believe  that  history,  that  the  course  of  events, 
can  make  men  involuntary  instruments  for  the  destruction 
of  the  old  regime.     The  knower  and  thinker  decides  freely 
for  himself,  and  his  decision  must  be  :  "  Preaching  is  necessary 
for  mankind,   incessant   preaching,   provided  it   be   rational, 
preaching  directed  aUke  to  worker  and  employer,  to  burgher 
and  to  tiller  of  the  soil.    We  have  more  need  of  apostles  than  of 
officers  of  the  advance  guard  or  sappers  of  destruction.    We 
need  apostles  who  will  preach  to  opponents  as  well  as  to  sym- 
pathisers.    Preaching  to  the  enemy  is  a  great  deed  of  love. 
Our  enemies  are  not  to  blame  because  they  are  enabled,  with 
the  aid  of  a  kind  of  persistent  variant  of  the  moraUty  of  earUer 
days,  to  maintain  an  existence  outside  the  current  of  the  time. 
They  arouse  my  pity  like  the  victims  of  illness  or  accident, 
these  persons  who  stand  on  the  edge  of  the  abyss  burdened 
with  a  load  of  riches  which  will  drag  them  down  into  the  depths. 
We  must  open  their  eyes  for  them  ;  we  must  not  simply  sweep 
them  out  of  our  way ;  we  must  give  them  a  chance  of  saving 
themselves  if  they  will."     For  himself  and  his  fellows  Herzen 
recognises  only  one  power,  "  the  power  of  reason  and  under- 
standing.   If  we  reject  this  power  we  become  outlaws  from 
science  and  renegades  from  civilisation." 

After  1848  Herzen  had  invoked  curses  on  the  revolution, 
abandoning  the  bourgeoisie  to  the  contempt  of  Byron's  Cain 
and  threatening  it  with  the  weapon  of  crime.  But  towards 
the  close  of  his  career,  a  few  months  before  his  death,  we  find 
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him  expressing  sympathy  for  the  bourgeois.  I  am  sorry 
not  only  for  men  but  for  things,  and  I  am  oftener  sorrier  for 
things  than  for  men."  At  this  time,  writing  to  his  friend 
Ogarev  who  shared  the  ideas  of  Bakunin,  Herzen  urges  him 
to  renounce  the  thought  of  an  abortive  liberation  in  accordance 
with  the  plans  of  NeCaev.  "  It  is  possible  in  history  to  make  a 
rapid  move,  but. if  you  want  anything  of  the  kind  you  must 
steel  yourself  against  sympathy  with  those  who  will  pensh  on 
the  occasion,  sympathy  with  individuals.  In  truth^  such 
sympathy  was  known  neither  to  PugaCev  nor  to  Marat." 

Once  before,  Herzen  had  proclaimed  the  victory  of  the 
Galilean  when  Tsar  Alexander  II  had  decided  m  favour  of 
the  liberation  of  the  serfs.  After  twenty  years'  experience 
as  a  refugee  among  refugees  he  once  again  and  definitively 
expressed  his  confidence  in  the  Galilean,  saying  that  sympathy 
and  love  of  our  enemies,  not  contempt  or  crime,  would  bring 
about  equality,  brain  equaUty.  We  must  follow  Chnst  not 
Byron.     "Go  ye,   therefore,   and  teach  all  nations." 

The  younger  generation  could  not  follow  Herzen  here. 
They  followed  the  Herzen  who  had  preached  Byron's  Cam, 
who  had  despised  the  bourgeoisie,  who  had  taught  that  the 
religion  of  Christ  must  be  overcome  as  the  reUgion  of  death. 
Thus  Herzen  ended  his  days  as  a  Christian,  a  Christian 
in  the  sphere  of  practice,  for  he  frankly  accepted  the  gospel 
of  humility-an  unbelieving  Christian  !  He  had  represented 
the  revolutionaries  of  1848  as  beheving  Christians,  and  this 
position  is  very  different  from  that  of  the  unbeUeving  Christian. 
But  may  we  say  that  for  practical  purposes  Herzen  moved 
on  to  the  acceptance  of  bourgeois  tactics  and  poHcy  ? 

Not  entirely,  for  had  he  done  this  he  must  have  ended  by 
giving  his  approval  to  the  bourgeois  revolution. 

We  need  no  longer  be  alarmed  because  we  were  threatened 
with  Byron's  Cain.  Cain  has  been  transformed  into  Faust, 
the  Faust  whom  Herzen  had  so  strongly  condemned.  Nay 
more,  Cain  has  been  degraded,  and  placed  among  the  super- 
fluous persons." 


§  82. 

N  1850,  when  Herzen  first  achieved  a  comparatively  con- 
.  nected  formulation  of  his  philosophy  of  religion  and  of 
history,  he  had  already  long  passed  beyond  the  stage  of  philo-^ 
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sophical  studentship  and  philosophical  errantry.  He  was  then 
eight-and-thirty  years  of  age,  and  his  work  at  this  period  may 
serve  as  the  starting-point  for  an  analysis  of  his  sociological 
ideas.  All  the  more  is  this  the  case  seeing  that  when  he  was 
a  student  of  Hegel  he  had  made  a  methodical  attempt  to  secure 
a  precise  outlook  upon  history  and  the  natural  sciences  and 
upon  knowledge  in  its  widest  sense. 

His  diary  dealing  with  the  years  1842  to  1845  tells  us  how 
he  busied  himself  with  the  problem  of  the  nature  of  know- 
ledge and  of    science,  building    mainly  upon    Hegelian  and 
Feuerbachian  foundations.     To  the  same  period  belong  certain 
essays,  Dileitantism  in  Science  and  Letters  Concerning  the  Study 
of  Nature,  wherein  he  attempted  to  formulate  his  views.     He 
did  not  in  these  essays  arrive  at  satisfactory  results,  and  we 
note  in  them  that  no  reconciliation  is  achieved  between  Hegel 
and  positivist  materialism.     According  to   Hegel,  in  history 
as  in  the  world  at  large  reason  is  supreme.     Herzen  does  not 
yet  deny  this,  but  he  contrasts  logic  with  history,  pointing  to 
the  logical  characteristics  of  the  former  and  to  the  essentially 
human    characteristics    of    the    latter.     Herzen    distinguishes 
historical  thought  as  an  activity  of  the  species  from  the  logical 
thought  of  the  individual,  which  is,  he  says,  thought  properly 
speaking.     In  the  positivist  sense,  Herzen  lays  especial  stress 
upon  the  exact  thought  of  natural  science,  and  we  already 
find  him  voicing  complaints  concerning  "  the  heavy  cross  of 
'disillusioned    knowledge."     From    the    outlook    of    this    dis- 
illusioned knowledge,  which  he  opposes  to  all  forms  and  degrees 
©f  religious  illusion,  Herzen  fights  against  dilettantism.     Man 
is  at  variance  with  nature  and  himself,  and  his  only  resource 
therefore  is  exact  knowledge  ;  in  his  disintegration  it  is  essential 
that  he  should  attain  a  clear  outlook.     Herzen  proceeds  to 
attempt  a  history  of  philosophy  which  shall  convey  a  more 
detailed  formulation  of  this  view,  but  he  does  not  give  us  a 
clearer   statement    of   principles,    and  .the    contrast    between 
Feuerbach  and  Hegel  is  not  transcended. 

In  this  stage  Hegel  has  still  so  much  influence  that  Herzen 
recognizes  a  progressive  movement  in  history,  and  admits 
the  possibihty  of  a  foreknowledge  of  the  future,  writing  :  "  We 
are  the  premisses  out  of  which  the  syllogism  of  the  future  is 
constructed,  and  we  can  therefore  cognise  the  future  in  advance." 

Such  is  the  language  of  Herzen  in  1843 ;  but  by  1850  all 
this  has  been  forgotten,  and  Hegel  with  it. 
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Positivist  disillusionment  has  now  destroyed  for  Herzen, 
not  rehgion  alone,  but  likewise  faith  in  the  meaning  of  history. 
Abandoning    theology,  Herzen    abandons  also    teleology,  and 
in  especial  the  teleology  of  historical  development.      He  does 
not  beheve  that  progress  occurs,  even  though  he  admits  that 
man  can  grow  better,  accepting  this  as  a  simple  fact  of  obser- 
vation    The  reasons  why  man  grows  better  may  doubtless  be 
analysed  but  no  ultimate  aim  towards  which  human  improve- 
ment tends  is  discernible.     History  is  a  record  of  the  brute 
understanding  of  the  masses,  sanctified  irrationality,  religious 
mania.    The  power  and  the  glory  of  history  are  not  found  m 
reason,  nor  yet  in  happiness  (as  the  old  song  says),  but  in 
irrationaUty.     As  late  as  1867  Herzen  reiterates  m  this  fashion 
his  views  of  1850,  putting  them  into  the  mouth  of  an  anatomist 
named    Leviathanskii.     The    name,   of    course,    derives    from 
Leviathan,  for  Herzen  finds  in  Hobbes  the  climax  of  materialism. 
The  name  is  likewise  intended  to  suggest  that  history,  the 
social  organism  in  general,  must  be  looked  upon  as  a  monster. 
In  1864  he  refers  to  history  as  a  disorderly  improvisation 
and  this  is  his  enduring  conviction.     For  Herzen  there  exist 
only  individual  moments  weighty  with  meaning,  but  no  history. 
He  does  not  admit  historical  evolution  as  a  whole.     His  style, 
his  characteristic  dazzling  aphoristic  style,  is  itself  an  expression 

of  this  conviotion. 

We  trace  in  Herzen  two  distinct  thought  sequences.  Some- 
times individuality  and  its  "  sacredness  "  (1847)  are  so  vigor- 
ously stressed,  that  society  and  its  development  recede  into 
the  background,  or  even  disappear  from  our  ken.  Individu- 
aUty  must  not  be  made  into  a  means  for  a  remote  end  ;  it  is 
an  end  in  itself ;  it  does  not  subserve  any  Moloch,  any 
historico-philosophical  artifact.  Like  B^linskii  he  discerns  m 
the  misery  and  in  the  death  of  a  single  human  being  no  less 
irrationaUty  and  disharmony  than  in  the  misery  and  destruc- 
tion of  the  entire  human  race  by  some  cosmic  catastrophe. 
He  admits  that  the  future  holds  out  numerous  possibihties 
but  he  decUnes  to  accept  the  theory  that  there  is  a  predestined 
path,  discoverable  in  advance,  for  this  would  infringe  the 
freedom  of  individuality.     Again  and  again  he  expresses  his 

dissent  from  fatahsm.  . 

Herzen  adduces  an  additional  argument,  rejecting  the 
distant  goal  in  the  name  of  the  present.  ^  The  present  is  the 
true  sphere  of  existence,"  he  wrote  as  early  as  1842,  and  he 
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presented  life  in  general,  or  life  in  the  present,  as  man's  one 
and  only  true  goal  He  seemed  to  overlook  the  fact  that  the 
present,  too,  is  history,  even  though  it  be  history  in  its  most 
recent  manifestation. 

Herzen,  like  B^linskii,  is  an  adversary  of  historism  ;  he 
refuses,  like  B^Knskii,  to  be  the  slave  of  time  and  events. 

Subsequently,  as  we  have  seen,  Herzen  admits  that  there 
is  progress,  but  even  then  his  materiaUst  outlook  distinguishes 
him  from  Hegel.  In  materiahsm  Herzen  finds  support  for  his 
vigorous  individualism.  Definite  and  thoroughly  individual 
brains  will,  he  says,  have  nothing  to  do  with  pantheism  or  with 
any  organisation  of  these  brains  which  makes  them  no  more 
than  parts  of  a  whole.  Brain  monads,  but  no  pre-established 
harmony— thus  we  may  summarise  Herzen's  metaphysics. 

When  I  thus  emphasise  Herzen's  materialism,  I  must  not 
be  taken  as  implying  that  he  failed  to  recognise  thought  as  the 
motive  force  for  individual  men  and  the  motive  force  of  history. 
But  Herzen  explains  thought  materialistically  as  brain  acti\'ity. 
From  this  outlook  he  sometimes  hopes  that  progress  will  be 
secured  by  an  improvement  in  brains.  Reforms,  social  and 
historical  reforms,  are  the  outcome  of  changes  in  "  cerebrin." 
He  is  doubtless  speaking  ironically  here,  as  also  when  he 
compares  human  progress  with  the  progress  of  the  cattle  which 
man  himself  has  tamed;  and  yet  this  very  irony -is  the  sequel 
of  the  positivist  and  materiaUst  process  of  disillusionment,  of 
the  struggle  of  knowledge  against  religious  mania  and  sanctified 
irrationality. 


§83. 

THE  developments  subsequent  to  1850  led  Herzen  away 
from  his  historical  nihiUsm. 
The  Crimean  war  gave  a  powerful  stimulus  to  pohtical 
interest  in  Russia.  Sevastopol  and  its  consequences,  the 
new  regime  and  its  preparations  for  reform  (in  especial  for  the 
liberation  of  the  peasantry),  attracted  much  attention  from 
Herzen;  the  consideration  of  practical  pohtical  possibihties 
compelled  him  to  take  up  a  position  in  relation  to  precisely 
defined  aims  and  to  co-operate  for  their  attainment.  Hence, 
although  a  refugee,  Herzen  came  to  Uve  with  and  in  Russia,* 
and  he  discovered  that  for  this  Russia  which  he  had  been  so 
glad  to  leave  he  felt  a  strong  and  saving  love.    The  importance 


of  history  and  of  the  people  as  a  whole  was  recognised  by 
him,  his  unruly  individuahsm  was  moderated,  subjectivism 
was' subordinated  to  objectivism. 

An  observation  will  be  here  in  place  concerning  Herzen  s 
despair  of  the  revolution.  It  must  not  be  supposed  that  this 
despair  was  solely  the  outcome  of  political  experience.  The 
curse  uttered  in  1850  has  so  personal  a  ring  that  we  cannot  but 
regard  Herzen's  change  of  front  in  that  year  as  to  a  large  extent 
the  objectivisation  of  intimate  spiritual  experiences.  Through 
becoming  a  refugee  he  was  cut  off  from  old  associations  and 
his  family  Ufe  was  disturbed  ;  these  circumstances  dictated 
the  curse.  Many  of  Herzen's  letters  and  reminiscences  relatmg 
to  his  more  intimate  experiences  remain  unpubUshed.  I 
believe  that  these  documents  would  give  us  a  better  under- 
standing of  his  mental  struggles  and  a  clearer  view  of  his 
positivist  and  materialist  development. 

His  analysis  of  Europe  and  of  the  revolution  convinced 
Herzen  that  the  sociaUstic  folk-state  he  desired  to  see  brought 
into  being  would  be  Ukely  to  remain  long  unreaHsed  were  it 
not  for  the  existence  of  a  people  competent  to  undertake  the 
great  task  of  bringing  about  the  true  social  revolution  m 
contradistinction  to  the  bourgeois  revolution.  Such,  he  said, 
was  the  mission  of  the  Russian  people. 

Herzen  tells  us  how  he  became  aware  of  the  distinction 
between  the  St.  Petersburg  government  and  the  Russian 
people,  and  how  his  faith  in  his  fatheriand  was  thereby  restored. 
Acquaintanceship  with  Europe  taught  him  that  the  Russian 
westernisers  had  an  utterly  false  conception  of  Europe,  tie 
censured  his  friends  for  being  able  to  see  nothing  but  cultured 
Europe,  and  for  knowing  only  the  Europe  of  the  past.  Experi- 
ence of  contemporary  Europe  and  of  Europe  as  a  whole  afforded 
a  pitiless  demonstration  that  the  Europe  of  their  ideals  was 

non-existent.  ^    .   .  •     „  ;« 

It  may  be  noted  that  Herzen's  very  first  impressions  in 
1847  led  him  to  take  an  unfavourable  view  of  Europe. 

The  Russian  people,  on  the  other  hand,  seemed  to  him 
capable  of  reaUsing  aspirations  for  genuine  pohtical  and  social 
freedom.  It  was  true  that  the  Russian  government  and 
tsarism  were  little  if  at  all  better  than  the  European  govern- 
ments. Even  the  Russian  people  was  full  of  faults  and  it 
appeared  to  Herzen  that  Gogol's  Dead  Souls  furnished  a  true 
and   universally   vaUd   indictment   of   contemporary   Russia. 
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Nevertheless  there  was  no  reason  to  despair.  Regarding  Peter 
the  Great  as  a  strange  combination  of  the  genius  and  the  tiger, 
Herzen  could  only  accept  Peter's  reforms  with  reservations; 
hke  the  Slavophils,  he  contrasted  Moscow  with  St.  Petersburg, 
the  people  with  the  bureaucracy. 

Herzen  reiterated  what  Caadaev  and  the  Rousseauist 
Slavophils  had  said  about  the  lack  of  civiUsation  in  Russia. 
It  was  an  enormous  advantage  for  the  Russian  people  to  be 
free  from  the  restricting  traditions  of  Europe.  Russia  had  not 
suffered  from  the  three  great  scourges,  CathoHcism,  Roman 
law,  and  the  bourgeoisie.  FeudaUsm,  Protestantism,  and 
Uberalism  were  merely  developments  of  these  three  principles ; 
feudaUsm  derived  from  Catholicism  and  Roman  law  ;  Protes- 
tantism and  liberalism  were  the  ultimate  phases  of  CathoHcism  ; 
hence  Russia  knew  nothing  of  feudaUsm,  Protestantism,  and 
hberaUsm.  In  the  letter  to  Michelet  (1851),  in  which  Herzen, 
with  ardent  affection,  defended  the  Russian  people  and  the 
Russian  character  against  westernist  misunderstandings,  he 
summarised  his  comparison  between  Russia  and  Europe  in 
the  following  propositions  :  Russia  will  never  be  Protestant ; 
Russia  will  never  be  juste-miUeu  ;  Russia  will  not  make  a 
revolution  simply  in  order  to  get  rid  of  Tsar  Nicholas  and  to 
replace  him  by  tsar-deputies,  tsar-judges,  and  tsar-policemen. 

Herzen  now  found  himself  able  to  explain  certain  undesir- 
able historical  facts  quite  in  the  Slavophil  manner. 

Take  tsarism,  for  example.  Tsarism  is  not  monarchy. 
European  monarchy  developed  out  of  feudahsm  and  Cathoh- 
cism,  and  is  animated  by  a  pecuhar  social  and  reUgious  ideal. 
The  tsar  is  tsar  for  tsardom's  sake.  He  is  nothing  more  than 
an  unlimited  dictator.  When  the  time  comes  and  when  the 
people  is  ready,  the  tsar  will  make  way  for  the  socialist  repubhc 
and  will  become  its  president.  In  contrast  with  old  and 
moribund  Europe,  young  and  vigorous  Russia  can  offer  two 
notable  guarantees,  the  younger  generation  of  the  landowning 
aristocracy  and  the  peasantry. 

The  aristocracy  showed  and  tested  its  vigour  in  the  decabrist 
revolt.  Philosophically  these  Russian  aristocrats  have  gone 
much  further  than  Europeans  in  the  negation  of  the  old  world. 
Abave  all,  the  successors  of  the  decabrists  no  longer  beheve  in 
their  right  to  own  land. 

The  Russian  peasant  on  the  other  hand,  beUeves  in  his 
right  to  do  so ;  he  has  a  religious  faith  in  his  right  to  the 


soil,  and  a  reUgious  faith  in  the  mir  ;   for  Herzen  the  founda- 
tion of  new  Russia  is  to  be  the  mir. 

There  are,  says  Herzen,  three  elements  of  exceptional 
value  in  the*  Russian  mir  :  the  right  of  every  individual  to 
land  •  the  common  ownership  of  land  ;  the  self-government 
of  the  viUage  community.  These  elements,  considers  Herzen, 
are  worth  more  than  the  poUtical  and  social  development  of 
Europe  It  is  true  that  in  the  middle  forties,  before  he  left 
Russia,  Herzen  had  recognised  that  the  mir  is  not  an  exclusively 
Russian  or  Slav  institution,  and  he  knew  that  it  exists  m  India 
and  various  other  countries.  At  that  time,  too,  Herzen  beheved 
that  the  Russian  village  community  was  the  outcome  of  defective 
development,  the  issue  of  primitive  patriarchaUsm  and  uncivil- 
isation.  If,  at  a  later  date,  he  came  to  esteem  the  mir  so 
highly  it  was  because  in  1848  Europe  had  displayed  her  utter 

incapacity  for  sociaUsm.  .    ,  r    ^    *!,- 

Herzen  recognised  that  the  mir  had  one  great  defect  the 
absorption  of  individuaUty  into  the  mir.  But  the  artel,  he 
said,  and  the  Cossacks,  would  suffice  to  save  for  Russia  a  not 
inconsiderable  measure  of  individuaUsm.  Moreover,  the  defect 
could  be  cured,  the  freedom  of  the  individual  and  that  of  the 
mir  could  be  harmonised,  and  the  Uberation  of  the  peasantry 
would  bring  this  about.  "  The  freeing  of  Russia  will  begin 
either  with  a  revolt  of  the  serfs  or  else  with  their  Uberation, 
said  Herzen  in  1854-  When  in  1857  Alexander  II  had  declared 
his  intention  to  Uberate  the  peasants,  Herzen  and  Ogarev 
enthusiastically  exclaimed,  "  Thou  hast  conquered,  O  Gahlean 

Herzen  could  not  fail  to  consider  the  counter-argument,  could 
not  fail  to  ask  himself  whether  Russia  would  not  have  to  pass 
through  the  same  stages  of  development  as  Europe.  Could 
Russia  reaUse  the  folk-state  and  sociaUsm  by  one  step  from 
her  present  primitive  condition  ;  could  she  dispense  with  trav- 
ersing the  phase  of  European  civiUsation  and  with  passing 
through  the  economic  evolution  of  capitalism?  Herzen  set 
his  mind  at  rest  with  the  consideration  that  if  Russia,  because 
in  fact  essentiaUy  akin  to  the  European  peoples,  had  to  foUow 
the  same  course  of  development,  this  development  might  none 
the  less  take  a  special  form,  since  for  Uberty  many  historical 
possibiUties  are  open.  Herzen  does  not  recognise  the  vahdity  ot 
any  historical  law  in  accordance  with  which  Russia  niust  follow 
exactly  the  same  path  as  the  European  nations.  Without  a 
bourgeoisie  and  without  Catholicism,  but  upon  the  foundation 
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of  the  mir,  Russia  can  advance  straightway  to  a  higher  level 
of  development. 

Herzen  could  invoke  the  authority  of  European  socialists 
in  support  of  this  assumptioij  that  Russia  might  overleap  the 
capitalist  epoch.  The  matter  will  be  discussed  later  in  detail 
when  we  come  to  consider  the  identical  view  of  the  narodniki. 

Of  late  much  emphasis  has  been  laid  upon  Herzen's 
**  westemist  socialism,"  and  Herzen  has  been  praised  as  founder 
of  the  narodniCestvo.  It  is  true  that  Herzen's  sociaUsm  paved 
the  way  for  the  narodniCestvo  movement ;  that  he  uttered  the 
watchword,  Land  and  Liberty  ;  and  that  he  directed  the  intel- 
ligentsia towards  the  muiik.  Herzen,  however,  was  distin- 
guished from  the  narodniki  by  the  way  in  which  he  stressed 
the  philosophic  aspects  of  socialism,  and  'tended  to  leave  the 
economic  side  of  the  question  out  of  account.  The  narodniki 
developed  their  views  in  opposition  to  Marxism,  and  their 
economic  and  social  outlook  approximates  far  more  closely 
than  did  Herzen's  to  that  of  Marx. 

Herzen  frequently  endeavoured  to  ascertain  which  among 
the  Russian  characteristics  would  prove  especially  advan- 
tageous to  the  progress  of  Russian  evolution.  He  considered 
that  the  Russian  character  exhibited  remarkable  plasticity, 
that  it  was  endowed  with  great  capacity  for  the  acceptance  and 
elaboration  of  the  acquirements  made  by  the  foreign  world. 
To  him  this  seemed  the  most  human  side  of  the  Russian  dis- 
position. The  Russians,  too,  precisely  because  they  were  so 
accessible  to  the  universally  human,  were  better  able  than  the 
French,  the  Germans,  and  the  English  to  harmonise  theory 
and  practice.  Herzen  also  extolled  Russian  reaUsm.  Finally 
he  regarded  the  work  of  PuSkin  as  a  titanic  manifestation  full 
of  glorious  promise,  the  fruit  of  the  vigorous  Russian  under- 
standing and  its  capacity  for  culture. 

Nor  did  Herzen  forget  to  attach  due  importance  to  the 
size  of  the  Russian  state.  Sixty  miUion  people ;  in  less  than 
half  a  century  the  number  of  Russian  soldiers  would  be  im- 
posing, of  soldiers  who  had  already  shown  Europe  their  mettle. 
The  Russians,  too,  had  quite  remarkable  powers  of  resistance, 
for  they  had  been  able  to  maintain  their  peculiarities  under 
the  Tatar  yoke  and  under  the  regime  of  German  bureaucrats. 
When  he  analysed  the  defects  of  the  mir,  Herzen  was  also 
aware  of  the  defects  in  the  Russian  and  Slav  character. 
Passivity,  humility,  effeminacy,  lack  of  individuahty,  char- 


acterised the  Slav,  and  therefore,  despite  the  mir,  he  remained 
a  slave.  '  Contrasted  with  the  Russian,  the  Teuton  was  a 
vigorous  individualist,  and  in  European  political  history  the 
Teuton  realised  the  individuaUstic  ideal. 

Russian  critics  have  disputed  whether  Herzen  becamj  a 
Slavophil.     Herzen  himself  threw  Ught  on  this  accusation  and 
rejected  it,  saying  that  his  metaphysical  and  religious  outlook 
on  fundamentals  differed  from  that  of  the  Slavophils,  and  that 
the  distinction  was  essential.     The  assertion  would  have  been 
perfectly  correct  had  not  Herzen  modified  or  at  least  toned 
down  his  fundamental  outlook  under  the  influence  of  Slavophil 
political  views.     Turgenev  reminded  his  friend  on  one  occasion 
(November  8,  1862)  of  the  earlier  phase  :  "  A  foe  to  mysticism 
and  absolutism,  you  kneel  mystically  before  the  Russian  sheep- 
skin   discerning  therein  all  the  blessings,  all  the  novelty  and 
originality,   of  coming   social  forms— discerning,   m   a  word, 
the  absolute,  that  absolute  over  which  you  make  merry  in 
the  philosophical  field.     All  your  idols  have  been  shattered, 
and  yet,  since  man  cannot  Uve  without  an  idol,  you  suggest 
that  we  should  erect  an  altar  to  this  sheepskin,  to  this  un- 
'  known  god.     Happily  we  know  nothing  about  him,  and  we 
can  therefore  once  again  pray,  believe,  and  hope." 

Turgenev  is  right.     Herzen  appraised  the  Russian  people 
and  the  muzik  from  the  standpoint  to  which  Homjakov  gave 
the  name  of  taUsmanism.     In  Moscow,  Herzen  had  frequent 
talks  with  the  Slavophils  concerning  such  matters,  and  Homjakov 
would  have  nothing  to  do  with  Herzen's  antiteleological  phil- 
osophy of  history.     In  Europe,  however,  in  1859.  Herzen  came 
to  recognise  that  he  had  a  much  closer  kinship  with  the  Slavo- 
phils than  with  the  "westemist  old  believers"  (the  hberals) 
After  1848,  in  fact,  the  Herzenian  solus  ipse  felt  distinctly 
out  of  sorts,  and  the  disorder  was  not  metaphysical  merely, 
but  political  and  social  as  weU  ;  the  Byronic  intoxication  was 
succeeded  by  the  customary  fit  of  headache  and  depression. 
"  We  are  at  once  the  corpses  and  the  assassins,  the  diseases 
and  the  pathological  anatomists  of  the  old  world.     I  have 
long  considered  that  it  is  at  least  possible  to  begin  a  new  per- 
sonal Ufe,  to  retire  into  oneself,  to  get  away  from  the  old-clothes 
market.     It  remains  impossible,  however,  as  long  as  there  is 
any  one  about  you  with  whom  you  have  not  broken  off  all  ties, 
for  the  old  world  will  return  to  you  through  him."    But  now 
Herzen  does  not  fear  contact  with  the  Old  Russian  world. 
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With  true  Russian  fatalism  he  consoles  himself  with  the  example 
of  Karazin,  who,  after  the  death  of  Tsar  Paul,  communicated 
poUtical  advice  to  Alexander  I  in  epistolary  form.     When  we 
recall  Karazin' s  subsequent  antisocial  activities,   the  chosen  } 
instance  seems  unfortunate  ! 

Now  that  Herzen  was  far  away  from  St.  Petersburg  and 
Moscow,  now  that  he  led  the  solitary  Ufe  of  a  refugee,  he  came 
to  look  upon  Russia  as  an  enchanted  land  and  upon  the  mu^ik 
as  a  saviour.  At  first,  indeed,  he  imagined  that  America  was 
the  land  of  promise,  and  at  times  his  thoughts  turned  towards 
Australia,  but  in  the  end  his  faith  became  centred  in  Russia. 
He  forgot  the  tragical  and  debasing  experiences  of  his  paternal 
home  and  became  reconciled  with  the  Russian  aristocrat. 
At  one  time  he  had  looked  upon  aristocracy  as  a  more  or  less 
cultured  form  of  anthropophagy  ;  the  landowner,  the  man 
who  would  strike  his  serfs,  was  simply  one  variety  of  cannibal ; 
and  he  hoped  that  this  cannibal  system  would  be  brought  to 
a  close  by  the  labourer's  refusal  to  work  for  another's  ends. 
But  now  the  aristocrat  has  taken  Herzen's  sermon  to  heart, 
is  about  to  renounce  his  rights  in  the  soil,  and  is  going  to 
recognise  the  muiik  as  a  brother ! 

In  matters  of  foreign  policy  (with  which,  were  he  consistent, 
he  would  have  nothing  to  do)  Herzen  is  likewise  in  accord  with 
the  Slavophils.  During  the  Crimean  war  (1854)  he  wishes 
to  give  Constantinople  to  the  Russians.  After  the  war  he 
opposes  France  and  Napoleon  and  advocates  an  alliance  with 
England  (1858). 

Thus  Herzen,  once  more  like  the  later  Slavophils,  takes  a 
leap  towards  panslavism. 

The  historical  role  Herzen  assigns  to  the  Russians  is  now 
generaUsed  by  him,  and  assigned  to  the  Slavs  at  large.  The 
socialist  republic  is  not  indeed  to  be  replaced  by  the  Slav  feder- 
ation, but  the  federation  will  modify  the  republic  or  will  pave 
the  way  to  it.  The  national  movement  has  become  more 
important  than  the  social.  Herzen  has  •  forgotten  that  the 
Poles  and  the  Czechs  have  no  mir,  and  he  has  forgotten  the 
southern  Slavs  (though  as  far  as  these  last  are  concerned  the 
zadruga  may  be  accepted  in  place  of  or  as  a  supplement  to 
the  mir).  At  one  time  he  had  been  extremely  reserved  in  his 
attitude  towards  panslavism,  especially  in  the  Czech  form. 
But  under  the  influence  of  Proudhon's  federative  doctrines  he 
first  thought  of  the  federative  solution  of  the  Polish  question, 


and  then  went  on  to  advocate  a  federation  of  all  the  Slavs. 
Beyond  question,  too,  in  this  matter  the  ideas  of  Bakunm 

modified  those  of  Herzen.  ,         ,  .,  ^v       i. 

Thus  did  Herzen  draw  near  to  the  Slavophils,  even  though 
ereat  differences  continued  to  exist  upon  matters  of  principle, 
and  in  the  social  and  political  fields  as  well  as  in  the  sphere  of 
metaphysics.  For  example,  his  explanation  of  tsansm  as 
a  dictatorship  was  anything  but  legitimist,  but  neither  his 
foes  nor  his  friends  took  these  differences  adequately  into 
account,  their  estimate  of  Herzen's  conversion  b«ng  Jeter- 
mined  by  its  political  consequences.  Formerly  he  had  declared 
that  Europe  was  essential  to  Russia,  as  ideal,  as  example  and 
as  reproach  ;  and  he  had  maintained  that  if  Europe  had  not  . 
existed,  it  would  have  been  necessary  for  Russia  s  sake  to 
create   it   imaginatively.     But   now  Russia   had   become   the 

'^' R  is'hardtynecessary  for  me  to  defend  myself  against  the 
accusation  that  I  disapprove  of  Herzen's  love  for  his  home- 
land. I  have  done  no  more  than  reproduce  his  utterances 
regarding  natural  affection  for  the  native  soil,  and  for  the 
life  which  despite  aU  its  defects  custom  has  made  congenial 
to  a  man's  mind.    WeU  do  I  know  how  expenence  of  the 

foreign  and  the  unaccustomed  is  apt  *» '^^*''«"  »^°'«"tot.?d  it 
I  am  aware  that  after  his  arrival  in  Europe  He'^^  /°"»f  »* 
necessary  to  defend  progressive  Russia  against  the  faUe  views 
and  erroneous  judgments  that  were  prevalent  m  Europe.  It 
was  inevitable  that  such  opinions  on  Russia  as  were  uttered  by 

Michelet  should  produce  a  feeling  of  i"^*'^*^""-.™^ ^"\*°'^  "*"*" 
to  preach  Russian  messianism  was  a  very  different  matter. 

§  84. 

HERZEN,  though  he  passed  through  '^^"Jft'^l^f^'J^J' 
grew  up  amid  the  liberal  traditions  of  the  e>ghteenti^- 

century  philosophy  of  enUghtenment  -f  h^^-™  Ini 
he  soon  became  a  radical,  an  admirer  of  the  decabrists.  and 
above  aU  of  Pestel ;  in  the  middle  of  the  forties  a^  w  have 
learned,  he  separated  from  the  Uberals  and  adopted  sociahst 

"^^  Herzen  became  acquainted  with  the  writings  of  the 
French  socials  and  wi'th  those  of  WeitUng  and  Owen  befor^^ 
he  had  studied  the  works  of  Hegel,  but  it  was  the  influence 
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of  Hegel  and  Feuerbach  which  revolutionised  his  outlook  and 
made  him  a  socialist.  He  wrote  a  brief  sketch  of  sociaUsm 
in  Russia,  representing  the  PetraSevcy  and  CernySevskii 
as  precursors  of  socialism.  After  1848  he  discarded  French 
and  European  sociaUsm  as  futile,  but  he  continued  to  term 
himself  a  sociaUst  and  to  look  forward  to  the  true  social  revolu- 
tion. In  *'  Kolokol,"  especially  in  the  later  issues,  the  socialist 
note  is  extremely  prominent,  being  stressed  in  polemic  against 
the  younger  revolutionists  who  were  dissatisfied  with  Herzen. 

Herzen  speaks  of  his  socialism  as  "  Russian."  It  is  agrarian 
socialism,  the  sociahsm  of  the  muiik  and  of  the  artel.  But  he 
advocated  in  addition  municipal  socialism,  pohtical  sociaUsm, 
and  district  sociaUsm.  Thus  was  Herzenism  distinguished 
from  Marxism,  which  looks  chiefly  to  workers  and  proletarians 
for  its  fulfilment.  Herzen's  "  Russian  "  sociaUsm  often  spoken 
of  as  "  Russian  "  communism,  is  further  distinguished  from 
Marxism  by  this,  that  Herzen,  though  a  materiaUst,  did  not 
teach  economic  materiaUsm.  His  own  account  of  Marx  in 
London  shows,  moreover,  that  Marx  and  the  Marxists  were  to 
him  personaUy  uncongenial.  He  sided  with  Bakunin  against 
Marx,  and  when  the  first  edition  of  Marx's  magnum  opus  was 
pubUshed  in  1867,  Herzen  paid  scant  attention  to  it. 

His  primary  demand,  as  has  been  recorded  above,  was 
for  brain  equaUty.  He  knew  that  civilisation  is  impossible 
to  the  hungry,  and  he  knew  that  the  civiUsation  of  the  minority 
depends  on  the  physical  toil  of  the  majority.  From  Louis 
Blanc  and  others  he  learned  of  the  class  struggle  in  Europe, 
and  he  himself  leveUed  accusations  against  the  "  Manicheism 
of  society,"  but  he  was  definitely  opposed  to  the  class  struggle. 
He  insisted  that  the  function  of  sociaUsm  was  not  merely  to 
put  an  end  "  to  anthropophagy  "  and  especiaUy  to  capitaUsm, 
but  above  all  to  annihilate  everything  monarchical  and  reUgious. 
Herzen  looked  to  sociaUsm  for  a  new  philosophy,  and  it  seemed 
to  him  that  Saint-Simon  and  Fourier  had  uttered  no  more 
than  the  first  lispings  of  the  future  philosophy. 

His  sociaUsm  was  based  upon  a  positivist  and  materialist 
outlook.  Shortly  before  his  death,  in  The  Physician,  the 
Dying,  and  the  Dead,  he  censured  the  sociaUsm  of  his  con- 
temporaries as  being  stiU  a  reUgion,  that  is  to  say  iUusion,  and 
from  sociaUsm  of  this  texture  he  expected  nothing  but  a  new 
blood-letting,  and  not  the  true  act  of  Uberation. 

In  his  demand  for  brain  equaUty  Herzen  is  no  communist 
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extremist.  He  does  not  suggest  the  complete  abolition  of 
private  property,  and  would  content  himself  with  its  investment 
by  society  in  a  manner  analogous  with  that  of  the  Russian  mir. 
But  it  is  plain  that  Herzen  detests  the  capitaUsts  more  than  the 
great  landlords,  and  his  views  concerning  the  Russian  aris- 
tocracy are  recorded  above.  Throughout,  Herzen's  sociaUsm 
remained  essentiaUy  philosophic.  He  was  Uttle  concerned 
about  economic  questions,  and  in  this  domain  Proudhon  was 
his  leading  authority.  Proudhon  Ukewise  influenced  Herzen 
greatly  in  his  poUtical  views,  and  confirmed  his  individuaUsm 
and  individuaUstic  federalism.  I  have  previously  referred  to 
Herzen's  great  esteem  for  Proudhon,  and  I  may  mention  that 
Herzen  suppUed  Proudhon  with  funds  for  the  latter 's  journal 
"  Voix  du  Peuple  "  (1849-1850). 

If  Christianity  as  monotheism  be  regarded  as  embodying 
the  essence  of  monarchism,  Herzen's  sociaUsm,  as  materialistic 
atheism,  may  be  regarded  as  predominantly  antimonarchism. 

This  antimonarchism. has  the  folk-state  as  its  ideal.  Herzen 
has  an  especial  loathing  for  political  centraUsation,  returning 
to  this  again  and  again,  and  declaring  from  time  to  time  that 
the  Slav  is  by  nature  opposed  to  centralisation,  to  the  state. 
The  language  resembles  that  of  Konstantin  Aksakov.  Herzen 
was  afraid  of  the  cultured  and  hypercultured  absolutist  state  ; 
he  dreaded  "  Genghis  Khan  with  telegraphs,  steamships,  and 
railways,  with  Carnot  and  Monge  on  the  staff,  his  soldiers 
armed  with  Mini6  rifles  and  Congreve  rockets,  and  led   by 

Batu  Khan." 

In  the  Letters  to  an  Old  Comrade  the  aboUtion  of  the  state 
is  presented  as  an  ideal,  and  we  are  told  that  the  majority  must 
attain  to  its  fuU  mental  stature,  since  this  is  an  essential  pre- 
Uminary  to  the  aboUtion  of  the  state.  Proudhon's  federaUsm 
and  anarchism  Ukewise  find  reiterated  expression. 

After  his  spiritual  return  to  the  Russia  of  the  Slavophils 
Herzen  contented  himself  with  the  liberation  of  the  peasantry  in 
•1861,  in  place  of  the  great  and  definitive  social  revolution  which 
in  1848  he  had  contrasted  with  aU  previous  revolutions.  Either 
despotism  or  social  revolution,  had  been  Herzen's  cry  in  the 
forties.  The  events  of  1848  were  to  him  a  proof  that  Europe 
was  incompetent  for  the  social  revolution.  But  in  1861  Russia 
taught  him  that  she  was  capable  of  carrying  through  this 
revolution  successfully,  and  of  doing  so  without  bloodshed. 
We  must  not  forget  that  Herzen  himself  worked  energeticaUy 
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on  behalf  of  the  liberation  of  the  peasantry,  and  that  he  en- 
deavoured to  win  over  the  aristocratic  landowners  to  the  idea 
of  liberation.  Truthfully  and  in  moving  terms  he  showed 
them  how  the  free  lords  were  themselves  degraded  by  the 
institution  of  serfdom,  writing  :  "  We  are  slaves  because  we 
are  masters.  We  are  servants  because  we  are  landowners.  We 
are  ourselves  serfs  because  we  keep  our  brothers  in  servitude, 
those  brothers  whose  origin,  whose  blood,  and  whose  language 
we  share." 

The  Russian  mir  has  become  for  him  the  "  lightning  con- 
ductor "  of  revolution  ;  and  the  supreme  value  of  the  mir 
consists  for  him  in  this,  that  the  mir  is  not  an  abstract  theory 
of  cultured  sociaMsts,  but  a  practical  institution  prevaihng 
among  a  huge  population — a  population  of  illiterates. 

The  contrast  between  Herzen's  views  after  1861  and  the 
socialism  of  his  earlier  phase  will  now  be  plain.  The  goal  for 
Russia  is  no  longer  a  social  revolution  but  a  pohtical  revolution, 
and  the  social  revolution  has  become  merely  means  to  an  end. 
Herzen  now  demands  for  Russia  all  that  Europe  possesses,  the 
things  which  to  Europe  (according  to  his  previous  view)  had 
been  valueless.  He  demands  civiUsation,  culture,  and  a  parHa- 
ment.  In  1864  he  insists  upon  the  need  for  a  zemskii  sobor 
or  a  duma,  elected  by  universal  suffrage.  In  Europe,  he  has 
told  us,  the  suffrage  is  a  contemptible  "  arithmetical  pantheism  " 
which  has  given  the  vote  to  undeveloped  orang-utans  (of  French 
men  four-fifths  are  orang-utans,  of  Europeans  nineteen- 
twentieths).  But  in  Russia  the  suffrage,  above  all  thanks  to 
the  existence  of  the  old  beUevers,  will  secure  the  genuine 
representation  of  the  Russian  people.'  The  inteUigentsia  will 
introduce  "  the  idea  of  modern  science."  Do  we  discern  here 
the  brain  equality  of  his  earher  days  ? 

As  we  have  already  learned,  Herzen  further  telk  Bakunin 
that  he  accepts  the  Russian  state.  "  If  the  sunrise  takes 
place  without  blood-tinged  clouds  "  it  really  does  not  matter 
whether  the  sunrise  wears  Monomach's  crown  or  the  Phrygian 
cap. 

It  is  by  no  means  easy  to  say  what  Herzen  really  meant  by 
his  "  sunrise."  In  the  letter  to  Bakunin  he  says  the  time  has 
come  to  ascertain  whether  we  are  all  ready  for  the  definitive 
deed   of  Hberation.     Herzen   often   speaks   of  this  readiness. 

»  In   the  "Poljarnaja  Zvfizda,"  from  1862  onwards,  Herzen  published  the 
before-mentioned  collection  of  documents  relating  to  the  raskolniki. 


In  1862  he  tells  us  that  the  Russian  revolution  must  be  a  return 
to  the  folk  and  to  the  mir,  and  writes  :  "  Preach  to  the  people, 
not  Feuerbach  or  Babeuf ,  but  a  religion  the  people  will  under* 
stand  the  people  of  the  soil.  .  .  .  Make  ready,  for  the  day  of 
destiny  is  at  hand."  Then  follows  his  tirade  about  the  rismg 
sun,  accompanied  or  not  with  "  blood-tinged  clouds." 

We  must  now  see  whether  Herzen  furnishes  clear  suggestions 
as  to  what  is  to  be  the  relationship  between  Europe  and  Russia 
when  Russia  comes  to  fulfil  her  messianic  mission  vis-a-vis 
Europe.  In  his  answer  to  Michelet's  scepticism  about  Russia 
(1855),  Herzen  tells  us  that  revolutionary  Europe  will  as  a 
matter  of  course  join  forces  organically  with  Russia.  "  In 
Russia  the  man  of  the  future  is  the  mu^ik,  just  as  in  France 
the  operative.  Tsarism  will  disappear,  and  so  will  the  Russian 
intelligentsia,  for  the  latter's  sole  function  is  to  mediate  between 
the  Russian  people  and  revolutionary  Europe. 

Nevertheless  Herzen  was  ever  somewhat  inclined  to  regard 
the  masses  from  the  outlook  of  a  superior  person.  In  1850, 
when  he  demanded  a  sociaUst  folk-state,  the  reaUsation  of  this 
ideal  was  deferred  to  a  remote  future.  After  1861,  however, 
he  talks  of  immediate  realisation,  speaks  favourably  of  the 
masses,  not  of  the  muiiks  alone,  but  also  of  European  operatives  ; 
and  he  even  gives  the  intelligentsia  its  cong6.  How  and  why 
is  the  intelligentsia  to  disappear?  Is  it  because  Rousseau 
passed  sentence  upon  civilisation— or  does  Herzen  foresee  the 
immediate  organisation  of  brain  equality  ? 

According  to  the  plan  of  1862  the  tsar  in  his  Monomach 
crown  is  not  to  vanish,  provided  only  that  the  sun  rises  un- 
accompanied by  blood-tinged  clouds,  and  it  is  plain  that  Herzen 
could  readily  contemplate  the  retention  of  the  tsar,  seeing  that 
he  did  not  consider  the  tsar  to  be  a  monarch  in  the  strict  sense 

of  the  term. 

But  what  is  the  drift  of  this  criticism  ?  It  is  that  Herzen 
did  not  whole-heartedly  believe  in  the  Russian  saviour,  and 
was  never  able  completely  to  overcome  his  own  scepticism. 
The  task  he  assigned  to  Russia  was  far  too  great  for  him  to  hope 
that  the  Russian  mir  would  ever  be  able  to  achieve  it  m  its 

entirety. 

The  kernel  of  his  philosophy  of  history  is  as  follows.  The 
old  world  was  perishing  beyond  hope  of  rescue.  Christianity, 
which  had  renovated  the  Roman  world,  was  in  process  of 
decomposition.  ...  The  reformation  and  the  great  revolution 
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had  been  no  more  than  temporary  expedients.  Just  as  the 
aging  Rome  had  rejected  Christianity,  so  now  did  the  aging 
Christian  worid  reject  socialism. 

No  doubt  Herzen  was  quite  in  earnest  when  to  the  decrepit 
and  dying  Europe  he  represented  Russia  as  the  saving  new 
world.  He  endeavoured  to  show  that  Russia  and  socialism 
were  one  and  the  same,  and  he  desired  to  communicate  the 
beUef  to  Europe.  Such  was  the  chief  aim  of  the  letters  he  wrote 
in  1854,  The  Old  World  and  Russia.  But  Herzen  would  not 
have  been  Herzen  had  he  failed  to  recognise  that  the  historico- 
philosophical  analogy  between  socialism  and  Christianity  was 
not  convincing,  and  was  the  less  convincing  since,  generally 
speaking,  socialism  was  for  him  above  all  a  new  outlook.  Were 
the  Russian  mir  and  the  Orthodox  muiik  to  constitute  the  new 
world,  to  embody  the  new  doctrine  ?  As  early  as  the  beginning 
of  the  thirties  Herzen  had  made  acquaintance  with  the  works 
of  Saint-Simon  and  with  the  attempts  of  the  Saint-Simonian 
school  to  secure  a  new  socialistic  outlook  ;  somewhat  later 
Owen  and  the  "  new  Christianity  "  came  under  his  notice, 
and  he  now  looked  to  this  source  for  the  doctrine  of  salvation. 
The  study  of  Hegel  and  still  more  the  study  of  Feuerbach 
strengthened  these  yearnings,  and  Feuerbach  showed  Herzen 
how  the  human  being  must  develop  out  of  the  Christian.  Is 
it  possible  to  think  that  Herzen  could  without  scepticism  regard 
the  mu2ik  as  the  desired  saviour  ?  This  is  why  he  placed  the 
operative  beside  the  mu^ik,  and  this  is  why  he  became  reconciled 
with  the  bourgeois.  The  approximation  effected  by  Herzen 
was  of  Russia  to  Europe,  not  of  Europe  to  Russia. 

'iiP'"'  « 

§  85. 

HERZEN 'S  career  recalls  the  fate  of  Goethe's  Euphorion. 
Radiating  hght  he  rises,  on  high  he  shines,  but  he  is 
dashed  to  pieces  on  the  earth.  In  the  fifties  and  in  the  early 
sixties  Herzen  was  the  spokesman  of  progressive  Russia  ;  after 
the  Uberation  of  the  peasantry  and  after  the  Polish  rising  he 
became  more  and  more  isolated,  increasingly  lonely. 

His  criticism  of  Russia  contributed  much  towards  the 
reaUsation  of  the  reforms  before  and  after  1861  ;  his  influence 
upon  all  circles  and  strata  of  cultured  Russia,  not  excepting 
the  bureaucracy  and  the  court,  was  powerful.  The  stimulating 
and  directing  effect  of  Herzen's  personaHty  and  writings  upon 


his  friends  in  Moscow  and  in  St.  Petersburg  has  often  been 
nfTout  and  I  have  referred  to  the  contmued  mfluence 
CxercisS'from  Europe.  "  Vivos  voco  1  "  was  the  motto  of 
^  KoToko  '  a  motto  taken  from  the  favourite  poet  of  his  boy- 
hood And  Herzen's  "Bell"  was  heard  throughout  Russia 
SevLko  devoutly  kissed  the  first  numbers  of  the  periodical 

'"  'ue^zen'l^s  an  awakener,  his  was  the  voice  of  one  crying 
•n  thrwUderness  Recognition  is  due  to  his  character  as  well 
as  to  hTs  U^^^^^^^^^^^^  «^  -^^  ''  ^^^^^'^  that  hypocrisy 

Tnd  dujicity  were  the  two  errors  most  alien  to  his  disposition. 
Hprzen  could  not  be  better  portrayed. 

Herzen  helped  the  leaders  of  liberalism,  such  men  as  C.aenn, 
KaveUn  etc.,  to  clarify  their  principles  ;  the  Slavophils  had  to 
come  to  terms  with  Herzen  ;    and  even  the  reactionaries  had 

*°  K^fltetTd^Uned'fter  the  Polish  rising  of  X863.  The 
decS  has  been  ascribed  to  Herzen's  sarmat.oph,  pohcy,  and 
also  to  Bakunin's  undesirable  influence  m  Kolokol  ine 
iber  oTsubscribers  to  the  periodical  fell  from  three  thousand 

'°  'x^en^wf  consider  Herzen's  PoUsh  policy  it  is  necessary  to 

discSnaTe  He  did  good  ^^'^^I'^I.^I^ZxTZ 
the  brutal  subiugation  of  the  Poles,  but  m  his  approval  ol  tne 
SoS  of  thft  day  he  went  too  far  f-ther  than  his  own 
orinciDles  iustified.  Herzen  himself  admitted  this.  Katkov, 
Z  hid  a't  one  time  recognised  "  Kolokol "  to  be  a  power 
Tame  in  1863,  as  leader  of  official  nationaUsm,  into  an  attitude 

°^  riot'rblL^eTha"-  the  waning  of  Her,en's  influence  was 
11V     +^  ViiQ  views  uDon  the  Polish  rising.     After  iSbi 

life      Having  become  a  Feuerbachian,  a  Feuerbachian  ne  re 
^L^yiswe  learn  from  all  his  utterances  down  to  the  very 

the  Uberals  were  repelled  by  it  (Granovskn,  to,  etc.^     Mor^ 
over,  some  of  the  Uberals  were  antagonised  ^V. ««""A^°'=^'^^i 
6n  the  other  hand,  young  men  of  sociahstic  and  radical 
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views  considered  Herzen  too  vague,  and  found  bis  policy  unduly 
conservative.  The  first  proclamation  issued  by  Young  Russia 
reproaches  Herzen  for  misunderstanding  the  situation  and  for 
conservatism.  At  this  epoch,  too,  pohtical  endeavours  were 
in  the  ascendant  in  Russia,  where  the  leaders  of  the  movement 
resided ;  pubhcist  and  political  interests  were  concentrated 
in  Russia  ;  the  powerful  influence  exercised  by  Cerny§evskii 
during  the  early  sixties,  if  not  the  direct  cause  of  the  coolness 
felt  towards  Herzen,  at  least  paved  the  way  for  its  onset. 

The  reaction  and  repression  which  began  in  1863,  led  to 
an  increase  in  radicaUsm,  and  sent  a  new  stream  of  refugees  to 
Europe,  refugees  already  unfriendly  to  Herzen.  His  removal 
from  London  to  Geneva,  the  new  refugee  centre,  availed  nothing  ; 
an  understanding  was  impossible.  Not  merely  did  Herzen 
remain  estranged  from  the  younger  revolutionaries,  but  he  was 
never  able  to  harmonise  his  outlook  with  that  of  Cerny- 
Sevskii,  though  the  two  writers  built  on  the  same  philosophical 
foundations. 

Herzen  knew  and  admitted  that  he  had  changed,  but  he 
had  changed,  he  said,  because  the  entire  situation  had  altered. 
Modification  of  views  is  natural  to  a  vigorously  aspiring  man, 
but  the  important  question  is,  in  what  direction  the  modi- 
fication' occurs  and  by  what  it  is  determined.  Much  as  I 
admire  Herzen  as  author  and  as  man,  my  liking  for  him  has 
its  reserves.  His  change  of  views  disturbs  me,  though  not  for 
quite  the  same  reasons  that  made  his  friends  uneasy. 

It  was  not  in  early  youth,  but  in  the  maturity  of  manhood 
that  Herzen  declared  himself  a  disciple  of  the  Byronic  Cain, 
and  it  therefore  seems  to  me  that  his  subsequent  change  was 
hardly  natural — unless  we  explain  the  anathema  uttered 
in  1850  as  the  expletive  of  a  young  man  in  a  hurry.  But  the 
remove  from  Byron  to  N.  Turgenev  is  a  very  great  one,  and 
between  the  two  writers  there  is  a  chasm  hardly  to  be  spanned  ! 
It  was  natural  that  N.  Turgenev  should  exercise  an  attraction 
on  Herzen,  for  Turgenev  had  thought  out  his  constitutionalist 
plans  with  some  care,  and  the  decabrist  tradition  was  likewise 
on  his  side. 

For  the  very  reason  that  Herzen  appeals  to  us  because  of 
his  many  brilliant  qualities  we  must  endeavour  to  come  to  an 
understanding  about  his  defects. 

In  philosophical  matters  Herzen 's  inadequacy  was  due  to 
this,  that  he  failed  to  criticise  and  recriticise  the  foundations 


of  his  philosophy,  and  that  he  uncritically  continued  to  cling 
to  Feuerbach  and  positivism.  Marx  and  Engels  advanced 
beyond  Feuerbach,  and  even  Stirner  attempted  to  do  so.  At 
the  outset  Herzen  passes  on  from  Feuerbach  upon  the  line  of 
Marx  towards  revolution  ;  he  advances  to  crime,  in  Byronic 
fashion;  but  after  remaining  long  content  with  breathing 
threatenings  and  slaughter,  after  prolonged  "hesitation," 
he  turns  away  to  liberalism. 

Now  I,  too,  believe  that  Feuerbach's  philosophy  is  defective. 
The  identification  of  reUgion  with  myth  is  fallacious,  and 
Feuerbach's  materiaUsm  is  of  as  little  avail  as  materialism  m 
general.  Marx  prudently  transmuted  it  into  economic  material- 
ism Herzen  deduced  the  political  consequences  of  the  Feuer- 
bachian  doctrine  "  homo  homini  deus  "  ;  but  he  remained 
too  much  on  the  abstract  plane  ;  he  failed  to  undertake  a 
precise  analysis  of  the  real  relationships  between  reUgion  and 
pontics,  between  church  and  state  ;  and  he  failed  to  secure 
any  profounder  insight  into  the  nature  of  theocracy  and  into 
its  development  and  forms.  .  ^    1    j 

To  the  last,  Herzen  remained  an  opponent  of  Orthodoxy, 
and  yet  he  concluded  a  peace  with  the  believing  mu2ik  and 
the    old   believers,   to    find    the    positively    Russian    in    his 

folk-duma.  ,  .,   ,  . 

It  was  a  grave  defect,  too,  that  Herzen  failed  to  secure  a 
better  understanding  of  sociaUsm,  its  true  significance  and  its 
internal  and  external  development.     I  am  aware  that  it  is 
by  no  means  easy  to  arrive  at  clear  views  from  a  study  of  the 
writings  of  the  French  socialists.     I  admit,  moreover,  that 
the  practical  demands  of  these  sociaUsts  were  not  such  as  most 
of  us  would  consider  practical  (the  Saint-Simonians,  for  example 
wished  to  have  all  their  clothing  to  button  behmd,  so  that  it 
would  be  impossible  for  the  individual  to  dress  himself  unaided, 
and  his  neighbour  would  be  compelled  to  exercise  the  faculty 
of  altruism  !).     But  it  was  a  weakness  in  Herzen  that  he  failed 
to  study  Marx,  that  he  did  not  observe  the  labour  movement 
and  the  economic  and  social  developments  of  his  day,  and  that 
he  did  not  grasp  the  influence  that  these  changes  were  exercising 

in  the  poUtical  field.  ,    ,         -    x.      a 

Nor  were  Herzen's  views  of  the  muiik  and  the  mir  based 
upon  close  investigation  of  economic  and  social  relationships. 
He  says  with  justice  of  the  Slavophils  that  their  holy-picture 
ideals  and  the  fumes  of  incense  made  it  impossible  for  them  to 
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understand  the  true  condition  of  the  people.    But  may  we  not 
say  almost  the  same  of  Herzen's  adoration  of  the  muiik  ? 

His  knowledge  of  history  was  defective.  Though  he  had 
a  keen  and  profitable  interest  in  the  Hving  present,  he  erred 
gravely  through  faiUng  to  undertake  a  thorough  historical 
analysis  of  contemporary  events.  Unduly  one-sided  is  the 
manner  in  which  history  is  reduced  to  the  biography  of  Herzen. 
In  fact  all  Herzen's  writings  are  extraordinarily  subjective, 
far  too  subjective  for  a  philosopher  who  desired  to  transcend 
German  idealism  and  to  escape  its  subjectivist  pitfalls. 

In  the  political  field  Herzen's  subjectivism  takes  the  form 
of  anarchism,  socialistic  anarchism  or  anarchistic  sociaHsm— 
it  does  not  matter  which  name  we  use.  Herzen's  anarchism 
derives  from  the  defects  of  his  subjectivism,  and  this  is  itself 
dependent  upon  Herzen's  social  position. 

He  was  a  refugee,  stranger  among  strangers,  economically 
and  socially  independent,  Uving  upon  income  drawn  from  Russia, 
an  opponent  of  capitalism,  but  not  necessarily  an  opponent 
of  Rothschild,  of  whom  he  could  make  an  adroit  hterary  use  in 
opposition  to  the  fiscalism  of  the  Russian  government  and  the 
tsar  {James  Rothschild  the  Emperor,  and  Romanov  the  Banker). 
In  a  word,  this  economic  and  social  isolation  made  Herzen 
unpractical.  Helplessness  in  practical  matters,  becoming 
objective  in  the  philosophic  and  literary  fields,  took  the  form 
of  anarchism. 

In  course  of  time,  lack  of  practical  experience  is  apt  to  lead 
to  contempt  for  practical  experience.  Herzen  was  inclined  to 
share  Plato's  aristocratic  disdain  of  pohtics  and  politicians, 
and  the  reason  was  the  same  in  his  case  as  in  Plato's.  To 
the  philosopher,  one  who  studies  the  ultimate  principles  of 
all  being  and  Ufe,  and  writes  about  these  abysmal  matters, 
the  details  of  everyday  politics  seem  petty*;  to  him,  officials, 
ministers,  even  the  tsar,  are  no  more  than  unimportant  wage- 
earners  appointed  by  the  people.  They  can  therefore  be 
tolerated  readity  enough  ;  it  matters  little  whether  we  have 
to  do  with  tsar  or  president,  with  one  who  wears  Monomach's 
crown  or  a  Phrygian  cap.  Thus  abstract  and  theoretical 
anarchism  becomes  in  practice  legitimism,  but  it  is  natural 
that  the  real  practitioners  should  look  askance  at  this  practical 
legitimism. 

Herzen,  moreover,  has  in  his  composition  a  considerable 
element  of  the  anarchism  peculiar  to  authors,  and  a  brilliant 


and  well-informed  article  seems  to  him  more  valuable  and  more 

important  than  all  the  tsars  !  ., .     -^ 

Herzen's  futiUty  in  practical  matters  was  the  evil  heritage 
of  Russian  absolutism.  Tsarism,  especially  under  Nicholas  I, 
condemned  to  inactivity  the  best  and  the  most  energetic  of 
the  Russians,  and  for  the  refugee  this  inactivity  was  per- 
petuated and  accentuated.  .  -     r    ^      • 

If   finally,  we  take  into  account  the  aristocratic  factor  in 
Herzen's  mentaUty  and  his  associations  from  childhood  upwards 
we  have  a  sufficient  explanation  of  his  anarchism.     Though 
at  first  he  despised  the  bourgeois,  he  became  reconciled  later 
with  "collective  mediocrity"   (he  quotes  MiU  s  phrase)   and 
its  "  Chinesedom."     He  is  sorr>  for  the  unfortunate  bourgeois, 
and  becomes  reconciled  with  him  after  the  manner  of  an  aris- 
tocratic superior.     In  1848  no  less  a  man  than  Belinsku  thought 
it  necessary  to  protect  the  bourgeoisie  agamst  Herzen  s  on- 
slaughts.    After  a  time,  however,  Herzen  came  to  admit  (1863) 
that  Russia  would  perhaps  traverse  the  bourgeois  stage.     Later 
still,  he  practically  accepted  this  as  inevitable.     It  was  natural 
that  Herzen  should  look  upon  the  "  autocratic  masses     rather 
from  the  outlook  of  the  aristocrat  than  from  that  of  the  historian 
or   poUtician.     He   makes   fun   of   the   bourgeois   because   he 
buys  his  clothes  ready-made,  and  because  he  replaces  parks 
with   orchards   and   palaces   with    hotels.     As   a   romanU^^^ 
Herzen  detested  the  bourgeois  ;    "  accuracy  and  "?oderation 
irritated  him  ;  he  could  see  nothing  in  the  bourgeois  but  ndif- 
ferentism  and  stagnation  ;    he  despised  '  .^bameleopar^^^^^ 
devoid  of  strong  racial  and  individual  qualities,  for  all  that  was 
individual  was   typified   for   him   in   "  the   restless   and   the 

eccentric."  .  ,  t-, 'o  r^in  dc 

He  achieved  Uttle  with  his  conception  ot  Byron  s  Cam  as 
nothing  more  than  the  antibourgeois  Herzen  did  not  ade- 
quately appraise  the  revolutionary  defiance  <>* /vrons  Cam 
and  Lucifer^  and  this  is  why  his  Cain  capitulated  to  the  bour^ 
geoisie.  Physical-force-anarchism  was  transmuted  by  Herzen 
into  sermonising.  In  addition  he  adopted  a  Pf  tivistic  cate 
gorical    imperative,     tincturing     this    with     Schopenhauer. 

"TSn"was  never  able  to  transcend  a  Pa-lyf  g  -eptidf.  = 
hence  arose  the  "  hesitation  "  which  he  so  justly  Jag^os^d  n 
himself ;  and  this  is  why  Herzen  did  not  become  a  Permanent 
leader  either  in  the  theoretical  or  in  the  practical  field.    Louis 
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Blanc  was  once  branded  by  Herzen  as  a  bourgeois  in  the  follow- 
ing terms  :  "  His  intellectualist  religiousness  and  his  lack  of 
scepticism  surrounded  him  as  with  a  Chinese  wall,  so  that  it 
was  impossible  to  throw  within  the  enclosure  a  single  new  idea 
or  a  single  doubt." 

Herzen  himself  was  one  who  threw  thoughts  broadcast. 
It  is  undeniable  that  he  made  many  apt  observations  concerning 
both  Russia  and  Europe.  He  is  often  commended  for  having 
in  1867  foreseen  the  fall  of  Napoleonic  France  and  the  victory 
of  Bismarck  and  Prussia. 

At  the  outset  of  his  literary  career  Herzen  devoted  much 
consideration  to  the  relationship  between  scientific  specialists 
and  philosophers.  He  dreaded  speciahsation  as  unindividual ; 
he  was  afraid  of  becoming  such  a  man  as  Wagner  in  Goethe's 
Faust ;  and  he  therefore  turned  towards  generalities,  towards 
philosophy,  although  conversely  he  sufficiently  recognised  the 
dangers  of  dilettantism.  He  never  attained  to  the  goal  of  his 
desire,  the  perfect  synthesis  of  these  two  extremes.  Rather 
was  it  his  privilege  "  to  live  a  many-sided  Ufe,"  to  embody 
both  philosophically  and  poUtically  the  proverbial  breadth  of 
the  Russian  nature. 

We  involuntarily  recall  Beltov  in  Who  is  to  Blame  ?  where 
this  "  superfluous  man  "  is  ably  and  unsparingly  analysed  by 
Herzen.  The  Russian,  who  has  received  a  thoroughly  European 
education  at  the  hands  of  Genevese  Frenchmen,  astonishes 
the  German  specialists  by  his  versatiUty  and  astonishes  the 
French  by  his  profundity  ;  but  whereas  the  Germans  and 
the  Frenchmen  achieve  much,  he  achieves  nothing.  He  has 
a  positively  morbid  love  of  work,  but  he  is  unable  to  secure 
a  practical  position  in  relation  to  Ufe,  incompetent  to  make 
contact  with  an  environment  wholly  foreign  to  him.  He  lives 
only  in  thoughts  and  passions,  a  frigid  dreamer,  eternally  a 
child.  Half  his  life  is  spent  upon  the  choice  of  a  profession, 
and  again  and  again  he  begins  a  new  career,  for  he  has  inherited 
neither  culture  nor  traditions  from  his  father,  nothing  but 
property  which  he  does  not  know  how  to  manage.  Thus 
Beltov's  life  is  the  Russian  active  inactivity,  and  Beltov  is 
only  a  generalised  human  being,  a  moral  Caspar  Hauser  as  it 
were. 

Herzen  here  gives  a  masterly  portrait  of  his  friend  Ogarev. 
Beltov  desired  to  reveal  the  secret  of  the  world,  of  its  develop- 
ment and  history,  which  was  to  be  disclosed  to  astonished 
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humanity  in  one  of  the  most  thorough  and  most  profound 
philosophical  works  ever  written  ;  but  he  never  got  beyond 
the  preface,  and  even  this  was  not  completed.  Others  of 
Herzen's  friends  besides  Ogarev  are  figured  in  Beltov.  Herzen 
considered  that  Stankevi^,  for  example,  was  one  of  those  who 
had  achieved  nothing  In  a  sense  and  to  a  degree  Herzen 
limns  himself,  too,  in  Beltov.  It  is  true  that  Beltov  is  only 
a  caricature  of   Herzen,   but   the     best   portraits  are  really 

caricatures. 

These  considerations  must  not  discredit  the  true  and  livmg 
interest  which  Herzen  took  in  all  the  questions  that  stirred 
his  time,  the  interest  he  took  in  aU  that  was  human.  Herzen's 
many-sided  interests  converged  in  a  single  direction,  upon  a 
single  object — Russia. 
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CHAPTER  THIRTEEN 

M.   A.   BAKUNIN.     REVOLUTIONARY  ANARCHISM 

§86. 

WE  have  already  made  the  acquaintance  of  Bakunin 
in  StankeviC's  circle,  and  have  learned  how  Bakunin, 
a  self-made  man  in  matters  philosophical,  introduced  his 
Moscow'  friends  to  the  thought  of  Hegel.  Bakunin  is  solely 
comprehensible  as  product  and  victim  of  Russian  conditions 
under  Nicholas  I.  Brought  up  from  the  very  outset  amid 
decabrist  memories,  he  betook  himself  to  Europe,  plunged  into 
Hegelian  philosophy,  and  was  urged  on  towards  the  revolution 
by  the  Hegehan  left  and  by  Proudhon.  The' years  before  1848 
and  the  year  of  revolution  were  spent  by  him  in  revolutionary 
movements  of  all  kinds,  for  he  hoped  to  realise  his  ideal  of  a 
free  humanity  through  personal  participation  in  the  revolution, 
no  matter  where.  His  experiences  in  European  and  Russian 
prisons,  and  in  Siberia,  accentuated  his  hatred  of  the  existing 
order,  and  made  of  him  a  professional  revolutionary.  The 
world  as  it  was,  Russia  pre-eminently  but  Europe  as  well, 
extant  civilisation  and  extant  institutions,  infuriated  him,  and 
his  head  was  ever  filled  with  revolutionary  thoughts  and  plans, 
which,  however,  never  attained  to  maturity.  Neither  in  the 
field  of  practice  nor  in  that  of  theory  did  Bakunin  know 
anything  of  method  or  order.  A  genius  and  yet  half-cultured 
(not  wholly  by  his  own  fault),  an  egoist  to  the  pitch  of  childish- 
ness, he  was  never  troubled  by  the  question  whether,  in  the 
last  resort,  and  amid  the  universal  wretchedness,  he  might 
not  to  some  extent  share  responsibihty  for  his  own  individuality. 
The  roots  of  all  evil  were  elsewhere  than  in  himself.  The  old 
order  and  its  supporters,  nature  and  the  universe,  including 
the  Almighty,  had  personally  injured  him,  were  to  him  a  con- 
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tinuous  provocation ;  and  he  spent  his  life  in  frantic  attempts 
0  transform  the  world  by  force  and  to  remould  it  in  accord- 
ance with  his  own  ideas.    Without  the  beginnings  of  a  clear 
conception  as  to  the  nature  of  the  new  constructions    and 
equaUy  devoid    of   real    knowledge  of   the    world     Bakunm 
devoted  himself  to  the  career  of  a  cosmopohtan  agitator     At 
work  now  in  England  and  now  in  France,  then  again  m  Belgium 
Tnd  Germany,  and  subsequently  pursuing  secret  intrigues  m 
lUly  and   Switzerland,  he  was  never  able  to  discover  the 
fulcrum  from  which  he  might  lever  the  world  out  of  its  bed 
Thus  revolutionary  unrest  and  revolutionary  fever  mastered 
him     Mistaking  his  agitations  for  actions,  he  bst  the  sense 
o    realUy    and  became  unable  to  appraise  at  its  true  value 
the  work  done  by  his  fellows.    Not  only  did  he  reproach  Herzen 
for  thinking  Uterature  more  important  than  prac.cal  activity 
for  preferring  a  man  of  letters  to  a  "  man  of  action,     but  he 
even  declared  Cernysevskii  to  be  no  more  than  an  arm-chair 
philosopher.     Yet  every  revolutionary  dreamer  could  lead  him 
by  the  nose,  and  could  fire  him  with  enthusiasm  for  subversive 
designs    however  preposterous. 

Immediately  after  the  failure  of  the  Swedish  enterprise 
on  behalf  of  the  Poles  (1863),  Herzen  wrote  to  Bakumn  ^ 
"Divorced  from  practical  Ufe,  from  earhest  youth  immersed 
over  head  and  ears  in  that  German  idealism  out  of  which  the 
epoch  constructed  a  reahstic  outlook  '  as  per  schedule  '  knowing 
nothing  of  Russia  either  before  your  imprisonment  or  after 
your  Siberian  exile,  but  animated  by  a  grand  and  passionate 
desire  for  noble  deeds,  you  have  lived  to  the  age  of  fifty  in  a 
world  of  illusions,  student-like  unrestraint,  lofty  Plan  •  and 
petty  defects.  When,  after  ten  years,  you  regained  hberty 
you  showed  yourself  to  be  as  of  old  a  mere  theorist  a  man 
utterly  without  clear  conceptions,  a  talker  ^^'^'^^^'^ 
money  matters,  with  an  element  of  tacit  but  stubborn  epi- 
cureanism,  and    with    an   itch    for   revolutionary   actmty- 

^hl  ^h^rSiTn  •  ts't'..     I  would  draw  special  atten- 
tion  to   what    Herzen    says    about   Bakumn's  unscrupulous- 

•  At  a  much  earlier  date  B^««'^'  ^-^^laW^Xof-^^^^^^ 
(oUowing  terms:  "  Savage  energy  :  '«f'==Vs  "Sou?  any  gratification  in  the 
%::^:  ;:rhrr^ir?l/rpre°nl-d\Trslu  i^n^the  present,    ever 
leaping  from  the  special  to  the  general. 
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ness  in  money  matters,  for  the  accusation  is  confirmed  in  the 
reminiscences  of  Gu6,  the  painter,  the  well-known  friend  of 
Tolstoi.  Gue  gives  a  specific  instance.  This  trait,  and  indeed 
Bakunin's  whole  character,  must  be  taken  into  accoimt  if  we 
wish  to  form  a  sound  estimate  of  his  sociahsm.  One  who 
desires  to  provide  the  world  with  an  entirely  "  new  moraUty," 
one  who  wishes  to  reconstruct  it  in  all  essentials,  must  put 
up  with  the  moral  standards  of  everyday  Ufe.  It  is  true  that 
Bakunin*s  poUtical  opponents,  especially  Marx,  Engels,  and 
their  adherents  (some  of  whom  were  Russians),  vilified  Bakunin, 
to  a  large  extent  unjustly,  but  Bakunin's  intimates  were  hardly 
more  favourable  in  their  judgments  of  Bakunin  the  man. 
Her zen  and  Ogarev  were  guarded  in  their  language,  but  their 
impression  was  obviously  unfavourable.  Herzen,  in  his  diary 
of  1848,  makes  an  allusion  to  Bakunin  which  shows  that  those 
well  acquainted  with  the  latter  were  already  saying,  "He  is 
a  man  of  talent,  but  a  bad  lot."  It  is  recorded  that  on  more 
than  one  occasion  the  arch-conspirator  displayed  the  most 
petty  incUnation  towards  gossip  and  other  unmanly  propen- 
sities. Kropotkin  gives  an  extremely  favourable  account  of 
Bakunin's  personal  character.  I  should  value  this  testimony 
highly  had  it  been  based  on  personal  observation,  but 
Kropotkin  never  met  Bakunin. 

B^linskii  says  of  bakunin  that  he  loved  ideas,  not  human 
beings.  I'o  this  man  of  half-thoughts  and  half-deeds,  his 
fellows  were  never  more  than  means  to  an  end.  Half-thoughts, 
I  say,  and  half -deeds.  Hardly  any  of  Bakunin's  Uterary  works 
were  completed,  nor  did  he  display  endurance  and  constancy 
in  his  practical  undertakings.  If  history,  as  Herzen  declares, 
be  an  improvisation,  there  must  be  individual  improvisers, 
and  such  was  Bakunin. 

Bakunin's  philosophical  development  resembled  that  of 
B$linskii  and  Herzen.  His  relationship  with  Herzen,  with 
whom  he  made  acquaintance  in  1839,  was  important  to  Bakunin 
and  to  Herzen  as  well,  and  was  of  a  very  pecuUar  nature. 

Like  Herzen,  from  Kant,  Fichte,  and  ScheUing,  Bakunin 
passed  on  to  Hegel,  and  from  Hegel  to  Feuerbach.  On  coming 
to  Europe,  Bakunin  met  various  members  of  the  HegeUan  left, 
and  his  relationships  with  these  continued  down  to  the  rising 
of  1848.  He  knew  Ruge,  and  subsequently  met  Stimer.  In 
Paris  he  was  on  friendly  terms  with  Proudhon.  Influenced 
by  Comte  and  by  Vogt,  he  became  definitively  positivist  and 


materiaUst.  During  his  second  period  of  European  Ufe  he 
was  confirmed  in  his  materialism  by  the  influence  of  Marx 
(for  Bakunin  contrasts  here  with  Herzen),  and  by  that  of 
Darwinism,  which  by  Bakunin  as  by  so  many  others  was  taken 
as  proof  of  materialism.  He  was  fond  of  referring  to  the 
descent  of  men  from  monkeys,  of  speaking  of  the  goriUa  as 
man's  ancestor.     At  this  time,  too,  Bakunin  was  mfluenced 

by  the  ideas  of  Schopenhauer.  ,  .,     ^.    ,   ^      , 

We  see  then,  that  Bakunin's  phdosophical  development 
and  training  closely  resembled  Herzen's.  This  is  all  the  more 
comprehensible  seeing  that  Bakunin  remained  in  correspon- 
dence and  in  part  upon  terms  of  personal  intercourse,  with 
his  radical  friends,  and  above  all  with  Herzen.  For  a  long 
time  Herzen  continued  to  agree  even  with  the  later  radical 
ideas  of  Bakunin.  It  may  be  said  that  the  thoughts  to  which 
Herzen  gave  expression  in  From  the  Other  Shore  remained 
those  of  Bakunin  throughout  Ufe.  The  two  friends  sought 
the  same  goal,  but  differed  as  regards  tactics. 

We  have  ahready  heard  of  Herzen's  Letters  to  an  Old  Comrade, 
written  in  1869.  During  this  year  Necaev  began  his  agitation 
among  the  Moscow  students,  and  Herzen  therefore  felt  it 
necessary  to  settle  accounts  in  the  theoretical  field  with  Bakunm 
and  the  younger  revolutionaries.  In  point  of  tactics  the  differ- 
ence between  the  two  friends  arose  out  of  the  Herzeman 
"hesitation"  Bakunin  never  hesitated  for  a  moment;  as 
if  by  reflex  action,  we  may  say,  he  responded  with  a  blow  of 
his  revolutionary  fist  to  aU  the  stimuU  of  the  objective  world, 
of  the  real  world  of  society.  He  took  deUght  in  the  thought 
of  shattering  the  world  to  bits.  He  sought  this  dehght  in  all 
directions,  and  when  it  was  unobtainable  in  the  form  of  concrete 
revolutionary  activities,  he  would  find  it  in  passionate  criticism 
and  negation  of  the  existing  social  order. « 

»  Mihail  Bakunin  was  bom  in  1814.  His  father,  who  belonged  to  a  wealthy 
famil^S  good  position,  was  a  highly  cultured  -n;  educated  m  It^Y.  he  took 
his  dig  J  as  doctor  o^PhU^^^^^^^^^  t^^^:''!^' ^^^ 

12Z  t  u::^':.A^osTL^^tUe  executed  decabrists.  In  x8a8  Mihail 
Bikuninwks  enter Jd  at  the  artiUery  school  to  be  trained  for  a  military  career. 
l^co,^ng  an  officer  in  1833,  he  served  for  a  briei  period,  but  sent  in  his  papers 
HTtR?.  For  the  next  few  years  he  Uved  in  Moscow,  in  continuous  association 
^th  the  members  of  Stankevie's  circle,  and  through  Stankevi^  his  thoughts 
were  ^rec^eTto^rds  philosophy.  He  acquired  a  knowledge  of  German  by 
The  stt^TofK^T^nd  Fichte.  and  in  183S  translated  Fichte's  Lectures  on  the 
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BAKUNIN'S    translation    of    Hegel's    Gymnasial  Lectures 
appeared    in    1838,    being    published   in    "  Nabljudatel " 
(The  Observer),  a  periodical  edited  by  Belinskii. 

In  his  introduction  to  this  work  Bakunin  anticipated 
B^Unskii's  explanation  of  the  Hegehan  proposition,  "  All  that 
is  real  is  rational." 

Vocation  of  tlie  Scholar.  Having  become  a  Hegelian  in  1838,  he  translated 
Hegel's  Gymnasial  Lectures,  and  wrote  an  Introduction  to  the  work.  His 
ardent  Hegelian  propaganda  led  Belinskii  at  a  later  date  to  give  him  the  title 
'of  "  spiritual  father."  Herzen,  returning  from  exile  in  1839,  endeavoured  to 
make  clear  to  him  the  intrinsic  meaning  of  the  Hegelian  philosophy,  but  for 
the  moment  with  small  success.  Bakunin's  sisters  likewise  had  close  relation- 
ships with  their  brother's  Moscow  friends.  Ljubov  was  betrothed  to  Stankevif, 
but  died  before  Stankevid,  in  1838.  Tatjana  was  an  intimate  friend  of  Belinskii, 
whilst  the  latter  was  for  a  considerable  period  in  love  with  Aleksandra.  Alek- 
sandra  was  attached  to  Botkin,  but  the  parents  forbade  the  mamage.  In 
1840  Bakunin  went  to  Europe.  At  Berlin  university  he  attended  lectures 
given  by  members  of  the  Hegelian  school,  and  came  into  contact  with  Young 
Germany  (Ruge  and  others),  deriving  from  this  last  source  an  intimate  know- 
ledge of  the  philosophy  of  Feuerbach,  In  1842  Bakunin  pubUshed  in  the 
••Deutsche  Jahrbiicher"  his  Essay  Concerning  the  Reaction  in  Germany,  and 
wrote  an  impassioned  pamphlet  against  SchelUng  in  defence  of  Hegel.  Before 
this  he  had  attended  Schelling's  lectures,  and  had  written,  Schelling  and  Revela- 
tion, a  Critique  of  the  Latest  Reaction  against  Philosophy.  In  Switzerland 
he  made  the  acquaintance  of  Vogt.  Owing  to  his  relationships  with  com- 
munist societies,  the  Russian  government  ordered  him  to  return  to  Russia. 
Disregarding  the  summons,  Bakunin  went  to  Paris,  where  he  became  a  friend  of 
Proudhon  and  initiated  the  Frenchman  into  the  mysteries  of  Hegel.  In  Paris 
he  also  made  the  acquaintance  of  George  Sand  and  of  Marx.  Paris  was  at  this 
time  the  rendezvous  of  the  refugees.  Especially  intimate  were  Bakunin's 
relations  with  the  exiled  Polish  revolutionaries,  and  he  was  henceforward  an 
ardent  advocate  of  Polish  independence.  During  1847  Bakunin  encountered 
in  Paris  his  old  friends  Herzen  and  Ogarev,  and  also  met  Belinskii  there.  Ex- 
pelled fropi  Paris  for  his  speech  at  the  commemorative  festival  of  the  Polish 
insurrection  of  1830,  he  went  to  Brussels,  where  Marx,  too,  was  staying,  but  in 
1848  hastened  back  to  Paris  to  take  an  energetic  part  in  the  organisation  of 
the  workers.  After  the  February  revolution  he  left  Paris  for  Prague  to  attend 
the  Slav  congress  and  was  leader  of  the  Prague  rising.  In  1849,  having  played 
an  acti\|i^  part  in  the  Dresden  rising  (in  which  Richard  Wagner  was  also  con- 
cerned), he  was  arrested  and  sentenced  to  death,  the  sentence  being  subse- 
quently commuted  to  one  of  perpetual  imprisonment  in  a  fortress.  In  1830 
he  was  extradited  to  Austria,  to  experience  there  the  same  fate  of  death  sen- 
tence, reprieve,  and  subsequent  extradition  to  Russia,  considerations  of  economy 
being  doubtless  the  determining  cause  of  the  extradition.  From  1851  to  1854 
he  was  imprisoned  in  the  fortress  of  St.  Peter  and  St.  Paul.  He  was  then  sent 
to  the  Schltksselburg,  and  there,  suffering  severely  from  scurvy,  he  lost  all  his 
teeth,  and  his  digestion  was  permanently  impaired.  In  1857  he  was  exiled 
to  Siberia,  where  he  came  into  close  relationship  with  his  cousin  Murav'ev 
Amurskii,  governor-general  of  Eastern  Siberia,  and  in  1838  married  a  PoUsh 
woman.     Escaping  from  Siberia,  he  returned  to  Europe  by  way  of  Japan  and 
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Bakunin  here  settles  his  account  with  extreme  subjectivism, 
and  in  particular  with  Fichtean  solipsism.  Building  on  a 
HegeUan  foundation,  he  arrives  at  a  position  opposed  to  that 
of  Kant  his  former  leader  in  phUosophy,  and  opposed  above 
all  to  that  of  Fichte,  speaking  of  extreme  subjectivism  as 
egoistic  self-contemplation  and  "the  annihilation  of  any 
Dossible  iove  "  He  condemns  Schiller,  the  Kantian  revoke  ; 
he  condemns  Voltaire  and  the  French  philosophers  of  the 

America  visiting  Herzen  in  London  in  1861.  He  now  renewed  his Jties  with 
th?  PoUsh  rTfuR^^^^  and  in  1863  endeavoured  to  come  to  the  help  of  the  Polish 
'^tlstTr^^X'er^^ons  initiated  in  Sweden.  We  have  already  recounted 
how  BaLnln's  sa^matiophil  influence  proved  injurious  to  Herzen's  "  Kolokol. 
Th"  f!"f  the  PoUsh  rising  and  the  triumph  of  reaction  in  ^^^^^868  he" 
nin  for  the.future  to  devote  his  attention  to  the  west.  From  i8f4  to  i^^^  he 
Ted  in  ItalTw  he  founded  the  secret  society  International  Brotherhood 
known  also  as  Alliance  of  Revolutionary  SociaHsts),  which  lasted  until  1869. 
Bakunin  had  relations  with  the  Russians  of  the  younger  generation  and  ^th 
fh.  R^  .sian  revolutionary  secret  societies  then  in  process  of  formation.  The 
InLnat  ral  W^^^^^^  leaving  been  founded  in  1864.  Bakumn 

oinedTrn  1868,  and  there  ensued  a  fierce  struggle  between  him  and  Ma«. 
In  1868  Bakunin  also  founded  the  Alliance  Internationale  de  la  d6mocratie 
socia^ste  wS  a  secret  brotherhood  of  whose  central  committee  he  was  dictator. 
ThTslme  year  Tn  conjunction  with  N.  Xukovskii,  he  edited  at  Zurich  the  Russian 
^ournar-Naroinoe  D6I0."  but  from  the  issue  of  the  second  number  it  was 
ilreadv  in  the  hands  of  his  opponent  N.  Utin.  In  1869  he  became  ^timate  with 
NeSev  ?n  1871  he  took  part  in  the  disturbances  at  Lyons,  where  it  was  hoped 
to  esUblilh  thlcommune  •  The  struggle  with  Marx  ended  at  the  H^gue  con^^^^^^^^^ 
in  1872  when  Bakunin  was  excluded  from  the  International ;  at  Marx  s  sugges- 
^t^n  t'h;;roun!s  for  the  exclusion  were  record^  by  ^tin  f  a  repo^  des^^^^^^^^ 
Bakunin's  share  in  NecaeVs  machinations.  As  early  as  1 871  Ba^miin^f^^^ 
withdrawn  to  the  F6d6ration  jurassienne  ;  in  1872  he  founded  a  blav  section 
in  thts  body  wWch  had  but  a  short  life,  breaking  up  in  1873  -^^j'^^f^I'f 
dis  ensions  and  the  conflict  with  Lavrov  ;  in  1873  Bakumn  q^f JedJ^^^^^^^^^ 

r/JyTi8%Tarpi^^^^^^       ^^!^^^r:T^ri!t^ 

dealine  with  Bakunin.  Mihail  Bakunin's  Correspondence  ^^th  /leksandr 
Herzen  aTd  Oearev  with  a  biographical  introduction,  appendixes  and  elu- 
hierzen  ana  vjgarev.   wim  &    t-  translation  (bv  Boris  Minzes)  of 

Denkwardigkeiten     .8,5    vol.  J.^    No    -^^^ 

copies  were  circulated  of  Nettlau  %™°f  ?P"y  °      .     ^^^  biographische  Sld«e 

rWT^^ttU^u"^t'L\"  ^^^^^^^^  ^-  ~t  von 

^I^ndauer^90l.  Bakunin's  friend  {^^^  ^^^^^re^jTBl^^^'s 
graphical  sketch  in  the  second  volume  of  his  collected  J^*^^°;  ,       ^he 

French  writings,  M.  Bakounine,  Oeuvres,  Pans  [,f  ^DrLomanoTand  by  Guil- 
edition  is  incomplete,  but  can  be  supplemented  ^y^^J^^^^^^^^'^'Z^^  p^rig 
laume's  L' Internationale,  documents  et  souvemrs.  1864  to  1878,  2  vols.,  ra 
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eighteenth  century  ;  and  he  condemns  Saint-Simon.  All  are 
repudiated  owing  to  their  hostiUty  to  Christianity.  Like 
Granovskii,  Bakunin  expressly  defends  the  doctrine  of  immor- 

taUty. 

According  to  Bakunin,  subjectivism  leads  to  despair  and 
self-destruction.  "  Reahty  is  ever  victorious ;  man  has  no 
choice  but  to  come  to  terms  with  reahty,  to  immerse  himself 
deUberately  in  reahty,  and  to  love  reaUty,  for  in  default  of 
this  he  must  destroy  himself."  This  anti-subjectivist  formula 
of  Bakunin  is  very  different  from  the  formula  of  B^linskii 
and  Herzen,  for  whereas  the  two  latter  discern  in  subjectivism 
the  premisses  for  crime,  murder,  and  revolution,  Bakunin 
discovers  the  premisses  for  suicide.  Many  years  afterwards, 
in  1874,  when  the  rising  in  Bologna  miscarried,  Bakunin  wished 
to  take  his  own  Ufe,  but  was  dissuaded  by  a  friend.  Yet 
Bakunin  had  then  abandoned  subjectivism,  and  upon  objectivist 
grounds  had  preached  murder — the  right  to  kill. 

§88. 

FOUR  years  later  Bakunin  rejected,  not  Russian  reahty 
alone,  but  European  reahty  as  well,  his  rejection  being 
no  less  emphatic  than  had  formerly  been  his  defence. 

I  refer  to  the  essay  in  Ruge's  "  Jahrbiicher  "  for  the  year 
1842.  From  this  writing  it  is  customary  to  quote  as  charac- 
teristic of  Bakunin's  anarchism  the  saying,  '*  The  desire  for 
destruction  is  at  the  same  time  a  creative  desire."  But  the 
essay  should  be  read  in  its  entirety,  for  it  is  the  best  that 
Bakunin  ever  wrote,  and  furnishes  a  genuinely  philosophical 
program  of  democracy. 

Bakunin  declares  war  on  Schelling  and  his  positive  philosophy, 
which  ScheUing  had  counterposed  to  Hegel's  negative  ration- 
ahsm.  In  1841  Frederick  WiUiam  IV,  "  the  romanticist  on 
the  throne,"  had  summoned  ScheUing  to  BerUn,  and  Bakunin 
had  heard  ScheUing  lecture.  Turning  away  from  ScheUing's 
romanticist  mythology  and  revelation,  Bakunin  contrasts  with 
the  German's  theosophy  the  theory  of  rationaUstic  democracy. 
The  things  which  in  ScheUing's  dreams  were  to  appear  in  his 
Johannine  church  of  the  future  were  for  Bakunin  to  be  reahsed 
here  and  now  by  democracy.' 

*  Reaction  in  Germany,  a  Fragment,  by  a  Frenchman.  The  essay  is  signed 
Jules  Elysard  and  has  a  prefatory  note  by  Ruge.  ••  Deutsche  Jahrbiicher  fiir 
Wissenschaft  uud  Kunst,"  October  17-21,  1842. 


Bakunin  attempts  to  discover  the  true  essence  of  democracy 
by  throwing  Ught  upon  its  opposition  to  the  reaction  of  the 
post-revolutionary  epoch  of  the  restoration.    The  theoretical 
basis  of  this  reaction  is  found  in  ScheUing's  positive  philosophy 
and  in  the  historical  school  of  law  ;   the  reaction  has  but  one 
practical  aim,  to  maintain  the  old  social  order. 
^Conversely  the  task  of  democracy  is  to  create  a  new  world 
The  essence,  the  principle,  of  democracy  is  the  most  general 
the  most  all-embracing,  the  most  intimate  of  factors ;    it  is 
what  Hegel  speaks  of  as  the  spirit  which  reveals  itself  and    . 
develops  Itself  in  history.    Such  is  the  principle  of  democracy 
but  somewhat  different  is  the  democratic  party,  which  has 
not  attained  to  clear  views  concerning  its  °^^  f ""?  «■  ^"fj 
hence  its  weakness.    The  party  must  learn  that  the  ta^J  o* 
democracy  does  not  consist  merely  m  ^PP^/'^io"  to  ™  ^^ 
it  must  not  aim  solely  at  some  particular  constitutional  or 
politico-economic  change,  but  must  bring  about  a  total  trans- 
Cation  of  the  state  of  the  world.    Democracy  is  Religion 
t  must  be  reUgious,  must  be,  that  is  to  say,  permeated  by  its 
pririple   not  fn  th;  sphere  of  thought  alone   but  ako  in  rea 
life,  down  to  its  minutest  manifestations.    Not  until  this  is 
effected  will  the  democratic  party  conquer  the  world 

As  a  party,  the  democratic  party  is  not  the  general,  but 
merely  a  particular  ;  it  is  the  negative  contrasted  with  he 
other'parti^ular,  the  positive.  The  -^ole  significance  and  h^ 
irresistible  energy  of  the  negative  "e  found  in. the  destmction 
of  the  positive ;  but  in  destroying  the  positive  the  negative 
too,  perishes.  Since  democracy  does  not  yet  exist  in  its 
affi  mative  wealth,  but  only  as  an  incomplete  "eff ^/''^ 
first  perish  with  its  opponent,  before  it  ^^«  "^^.^"^cfatk 
all  the  fulness  of  Ufe.  This  transformation  of  the  democratic 
party  wiU  be  quaUtative  as  weU  as  quantitative.  The  demo- 
c^tic  party  m'ust  become  conscious  of  the  Pn^^y  "f  ^^J 
democracy,  must  become  aware  that  democracy  «*  ^^ 
bving  and  vitalising  revelation,  a  new  heaven  and  ^  new  earthy 
a  young  and  glorious  world,  wherein  aU  existing  discords  wdl 
be  resolved  into  a  harmonious  concord. 

Hence  the  weakness  of  the  democratic  party  cannot  be 

cured  by  any  superficial  union  ^l'\l^^^;     [^Tel 
and  positive  are  incompatible.    Now  the  negauv  , 
in  its  contrast  with  the  positive,  appears  void  of  consent,  and 
positive  thinkers  reproach  the  democrats  on  this  ground.     But 
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they  err ;  the  negative  is  nothing  by  itself,  and  in  isolation 
would  in  actual  fact  be  absolutely  nothing.  Its  whole  being, 
its  content,  are,  however,  found  in  its  opposition  to  the  positive, 
and  its  vital  energy  consists  in  the  destruction  of  the  positive. 

The  reactionary  party  is  considered  by  Bakunin  to  exhibit 
two  trends,  for  there  are,  he  says,  the  pure  or  logical  reaction- 
aries, and  the  compromising  or  illogical  reactionaries.  The 
logical  reactionaries  are  well  aware  that  their  positive  can  only 
be  secured  through  the  suppression  of  the  negative,  but  they 
do  not  see  that  their  positive  is  positive  only  in  so  far  as  it 
is  opposed  by  the  negative,  and  that  if  it  were  to  secure  complete 
victory  over  the  negative,  it  would,  in  the  absence  of  its  oppo- 
nent, no  longer  be  the  positive,  but  rather  the  completion  of 
the  negative.  Blindness,  however,  is  the  leading  character- 
istic of  all  positivists,  and  insight  is  vouchsafed  to  negativists 
alone.  These  pure  positivists  desire  to  be  honest  and  complete 
human  beings  ;  they  detest  half-measures  just  as  much  as 
do  the  democrats,  for  they  know  that  only  a  complete  human 
being  can  be  good,  and  that  half-measures  are  the  tainted 
source  of  all  that  is  evil. 

Bakunin  proceeds  to  show  how  the  reactionaries  hate  the 
democrats,  and  how  they  would  like  to  use  any  means,  to  use 
the  inquisition  were  it  still  possible;  in  order  to  annihilate 
the  democrats.  The  democrats,  on  the  other  hand,  even 
though  they  may  often  be  guilty  of  unjust  and  partisan  actions, 
derive  from  the  subUme  principle  of  democracy  energy  enabhng 
them  to  carry  on  their  struggle  religiously  as  well  as  politically, 
making  a  religion  of  freedom,  whose  only  true  expression  ;s 
justice  and  love.  Even  in  the  heat  of  the  struggle  the  democrat 
continues  to  obey  the  greatest  of  Christ's  commandments, 
and  to  reaUse  tJie  essence  of  Christianity,  which  is  love. 

Bakunin  next  explains  how  and  why  the  reactionaries 
take  refuge  in  the  past  as  it  existed  before  the  appearance  of 
the  opposition  between  negative  and  positive.  They  are  to 
this  extent  right  inasmuch  as  this  past  was  a  living  totality 
and  was  consequently  richer  than  the  disintegrated  present ; 
but  they  fail  to  understand  that  to-day  this  totaUty  can  manifest 
itself  to  them  in  no  other  form  than  as  a  self-created,  dissolving, 
and  disintegrating  contrast ;  they  fail  to  understand  that  the 
totality,  as  a  positive,  involves  also  the  negative,  and  is  nothing 
but  the  soulless  corpse  of  its  old  self  given  up  to  the  mechanical 
and  chemical  process  of  reflection.     Not  understanding  these 
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things  but  sensing  the  absence  of  life,  they  throw  the  whole 
b2e  upon  the  negative.  Being  unable  to  satisfy  their  desire 
forTove  and  truth,  their  incapacity  becomes  transformed  into 

than  the  unc'!>mpromising  positivists  by  the  reflective  malady 
of  the  age.     They  do  not  reject  the  negative  unconditionally, 
hnt  concede  to  it  a  relative  and  temporary  justification.     They 
?ack  howet^^      energy  of  simpHcity,  and  they  know  nothing 
of  tke  endea;our  to  attain  to  completeness  and  honesty  of 
d  spositS^  Theoretical  dishonesty  is  the  standpoint  of  the 
S'omisers     Bakunin  speaks  of  this  dishonesty  as  theoret- 
L:!l  because  he  cannot  believe  that  an  individual  evil  wiU 
can  rS    Lrdse  an  inhibitive  influence  upon  the  deyeloprnen 
nff  hPhnmrn  spirit  but  he  admits  that  of  necessity  theoretical 
tZ^:^^:!T.i^^ys  manifests  itself  as  pracrical  d^hone^^^^^^^ 
The  compromising  positivists  are  wiser  /^an  the^^J^^^^^^^^ 
positivists-    the  former  are  the  wise  men.  the  theorists  par 
L  See.  and   are   therefore   the   ^^f  ng  represen^^^^^^^^ 
the  present.     Bakunin  characterises  them  ^Y^foimg  a  weU 
known  dictum  concerning  the  ]uste-miheu  :       Le  cot^  gauche 
dit    '  deux  fois  deux  font  quatre    ;    le  cot6  droit  dit,     deux 
?o  ;  deux  font  six  '  ;    le  juste-milieu  dit,  '  deux  fois  deux  font 
So  '  '       The  compromisers  speak  less  clearly  and  definitely 
than  the  logical  positivists  ;    they  evade  the  simp  e  practical 
ur^e  for  t  u?h  ;   they  are  too  astute  to  follow  the  simple  prac- 
ricfl  dTctates  of  consciousness.     The  democrats  say  that  on^y 
E  simS  is  true,  real,  and  creative      the  co-pr^^^^^^^^^^     -t^ 
immense  trouble,   construct  an  artificial  P^^.^.^^^^^^^^^ 
thev  mav  distinguish  themselves  from  the  stupid  and  uncultured 
S.     tW  kn'ow  everything,  and  being  men  of  world-j^^^^^ 
experience  they  allow  nothing  to  astonish  them.     They  have 
sampled  the  entire  material  and  .spintual  ™J^f '^^J/J^'^ 
this  lone  and  tedious  reflective    ourney  have  come  to  the  con 
'^  tiln  fhat  the  real  world  is  not  -^^h  the  troublyn^^^^^^^^^^ 
in  securing  a  genuinely  living  contact  with  it.     It  is  d  fficult 
to  know  wlat  fo  make  of  these  P-Ple-^ /hey  never  s^^^^^^^ 
or  "  no  "     They  say.   "  You  are  right  to  some  extent,   but 
stiU         ."     When  they  have  nothing  more  to  say.  they  tell 

us    "  Yes    it  is  rather  odd."  .     •  4.1,* 

'  Nevertheless  the  democrats  cannot  venture  to  ignore  the 

party  of  the  compromisers.     Despite  their  instabihty,  despite 
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their  incapacity  to  effect  anything,  theirs  is  numerically  the 
most  powerful  party ;  they  have  no  substance,  but  they  are 
in  the  majority,  and  are  one  of  the  most  important  signs  of 
the  times. 

The  whole  wisdom  of  the  compromisers  is  found  in  their 
contention  that  those  who  represent  the  two  opposed  tendencies, 
the  positivists  and  the  negativists,  are  necessarily  one-sided, 
therefore  err  ;  truth  lies  in  the  middle,  and  a  compromise  must 
be  secured  between  the  opposites.  But  this  is  erroneous. 
Compromise  is  de  facto  impossible,  for  the  only  aim  of  the 
negative  is  to  destroy  the  positive.  The  compromisers  set 
forth  the  two  terms  of  the  proposition,  and  from  their  own 
standpoint  they  ought  to  allow  the  opposition  due  weight ; 
but  this  opposition  leads  us  to  a  dissolution,  to  a  negation, 
not  to  a  compromise.  Bakunin  appeals  here  to  Hegel's  logic, 
to  Hegel's  exposition  of  the  category  of  contrast  and  its  immanent 
development.  This  doctrine  is  of  the  utmost  importance,  and, 
since  the  category  of  contrast  is  the  main  category,  is  the  very 
essence,  of  the  present.  Hegel  is  the  greatest  philosopher  of 
the  present,  stands  at  the  summit  of  modern  theoretical  culture. 
In  so  far  as  Hegel  grasped  and  resolved  this  category,  he  was 
the  starting-point  of  the  necessary  self -resolution  of  modem 
culture.  Thus  he  is  at  once  above  theory  and  within  theory. 
He  postulates  a  new  practical  world,  which  will  not  be  attained 
through  the  formal  application  and  diffusion  of  ready-made 
theories,  but  only  through  the  primordial  activity  of  the 
practical  and  autonomous  spirit. 

The  contrast  between  the  positive  and  the  negative  is  of 
such  a  character  that  the  two  elements  are  mutually  exclusive, 
so  that  we  are  forced  to  ask  how  these  two  conflicting  elements 
can  be  conceived  in  a  totality.  Those  who  wish  to  do  this 
may  arbitrarily  turn  their  backs  upon  the  cleavage,  and  en- 
deavour to  escape  from  the  contrast  by  returning  to  the  simple 
totality  which  existed  before  the  cleavage  occurred— but  such 
a  return  is  impossible.  The  alternative  is  the  endeavour  to 
compromise,  but  this  is  likewise  impossible,  and  the  would-be 
compromisers  are  in  reality  quite  unable  to  succeed. 

Bakunin  attempts  to  show  that  the  positive  has  a  twofold 
significance  in  relation  to  the  negative.  The  positive  may 
be  the  quiescent,  immobile,  apathetic,  and  pure  positive,  exclud- 
ing all  that  is  negative.  But  this  exclusion  is  itself  activity, 
movement ;    and  thus  the  positive,  because  of  its  very  posi- 


tiveness,  is  no  longer  the  positive  but  the  negative.  By 
excluding  the  negative  from  itself,  it  excludes  itself  from 
itself,  and  destroys  itself.  It  follows  from  this  that  the  positive 
and  the  negative  do  not  weigh  equally  in  the  scales  ;  the 
contrast  is  not  an  equilibrium,  for  the  negative  scale  is  far 
more  heavily  loaded.  The  negative  determines  the  life  of 
the  positive,  includes  within  itself  the  totality  of  the  contrast, 
and   alone   therefore   possesses   an   absolute   justification   for 

#*xistence. 

This  deduction  seems  to  conflict  with  what  was  previously 
conceded  by  Bakunin,  namely  that  the  negarive,  taken  by 
itself  and  considered  in  the  abstract,  is  just  as  one-sided  as 
the  positive.  This  is  indeed  so,  in  so  far  as  the  negative 
excluded  from  the  positive  is  itself  positive.  When  the  posi- 
tivists negate  the  negative  in  its  quiescent  relationship  to 
itself  they  are  discharging  a  logical  and  even  sacred  function, 
though  they  know  not  what  they  do.  TJtiey  beUeve  themselves 
to  be  negating  the  negative,  but  they  are  negating  it  only  m 
so  far  as  they  themselves  convert  it  into  a  positive.  They 
awaken  the  negative  from  the  phiUstine  repose  for  which  it 
is  ill-suited,  and  lead  it  back  to  its  great  mission— to  the 
unresting   and   relentless   destruction   of   all   that   positively 

exists 

Bakunin  admits  that  the  positive  and  the  negative  are 
equally  justified  when  the  latter,  quiescently  and  egoistically 
withdrawing  into  itself,  is  untrue  to  itself.  But  the  negative 
must  not  be  egoistic  ;  it  must  lovingly  give  itself  up  to  the 
positive  in  order  to  absorb  the  positive.  With  growing  enthu- 
siasm Bakunin  sociomorphises  the  logical  contrast  between 
the  positive  and  the  negative.  In  his  relentless  negation  the 
negative  appears  simultaneously  as  that  which  is  common  to  the 
two  terms  of  the  contrast,  and  as  the  superposed,  the  superior, 
the  solely  justified  term  ;  it  is  the  manifestation  of  the  contem- 
porary practical  spirit  (which  until  the  contrast  has  thus  been 
resolved  remains  indiscernible) -the  spirit  which  by  its  vigorous 
mission  of  destruction  exhorts  to  repentance  the  sinful  souls 
of  the  compromisers,  the  spirit  which  announces  its  immment 
coming,  its  imminent  revelation  in  a  genuinely  democratic 
and  universally  human  church  of  Uberty. 

One  who  understands  the  spirit  of  the  time  and  is  perme- 
ated by  that  spirit,  can  wish  no  other  compromise  than  the 
self-resolution  of  the  positive  by  the  negative.    The  effort 
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to  secure  compromise  is  nothing  but  stupidity  or  lack  of 
principle.  The  able  and  moral  man  is  one  who  gives  himself 
up  whole-heartedly  to  the  spirit  of  the  time  and  is  permeated 
by  that  spirit. 

The  compromisers,  like  the  democrats,  recognise  the  totality 
of  the  contrast  between  positive  and  negative,  but  they  desire 
to  rob  this  contrast  of  its  mobility,  its  life,  its  soul,  for  the 
vitality  of  the  contrast  is  something  essentially  practical  in 
its  nature,  and  is  therefore  unendurable  by  their  impotent 
demi-souls.  To  the  positivists,  too,  they  wish  to  forbid  the 
negation  of  the  negative.  They  would  Hke  to  preserve  the 
decayed  and* withered  remnants  of  tradition,  and  to  live  with 
the  positivists  in  these  traditional  ruins,  in  this  irrational 
rococo  wofld.  They  would  like  to  make  themselves  perma- 
nently at  home  in  the  positivists'  world  ;  in  a  world  where  not 
reason  but  long  continuance  and  immobility  are  the  measure 
of  the  true  and  the  sacred  ;  in  a  world  where  China  with  its 
mandarins  and  floggings  with  the  bamboo  are  the  incorporation 
of  absolute  truth.  But  since  the  negativists  gather  strength 
daily,  the  compromisers  desire  to  weaken  the  negativist  move- 
ment by  urging  the  positivists  to  make  a  little  room  for  the 
negativists  in  their  sociiety,  by  casting  out  of  the  positivist 
historical  museum  a  small  number  of  "  ruins  which  are  indeed 
quite  venerable,  but  have  after  all  fallen  utterly  into  decay." 
They  endeavour  to  persuade  the  positivists  that  the  negativists 
are  merely  young  people  who  have  been  embittered  by  poverty, 
whose  behaviour  will  be  quiet  and  modest  as  soon  as  they  are 
permitted  to  enter  the  respectable  society  of  the  positivists. 
In  like  manner  do  the  compromisers  attempt  to  appease  the 
negativists.  They  recognise  the  nobility  of  the  negativists' 
aims  and  admire  their  youthful  enthusiasm  for  purity  of 
principle.  But  pure  principles,  they  say,  cannot  be  appUed 
in  practical  life,  where  an  element  of  eclecticism  is  in  place. 
We  must  give  way  to  the  world  if  we  are  to  influence  the 
world.  ... 

The  upshot  of  this  impossible  superficial  compromise  is 
that  the  compromisers  are  despised  by  both  parties. 

Bakunin  refuses  to  accept  the  suggestion  that  the  compro- 
misers serve  the  cause  of  progress,  whereas  the  negativists 
desire  to  shatter  the  world  to  bits.  The  attempts  of  the 
compromisers  to  effect  progress  by  gradations  do  not  secure 
progress,  but  result  in  the  maintenance  of  the  mean  and  pitiful 


renditions  that  now  exist.'  They  wish  the  positive  and  the 
negat  ve  to  continue  to  exist  separate,  one-sided,  and  unrelated  ; 
?opreserve  for  themselves  in  a4dition  the  en]oynient  of  the 
otaUty-a  totaUty  lacking  life.  For  this  reason  the  compro- 
r^sers  since  they  are  not  truly  permeated  by  the  spint  of  the 
weseni  are  immoral,  seeing  that  moraUty  is  impossibe  beyond 
^e  rtait^f  the  only  saving  church,  the  church  or^^^^^^^^^^ 
Rakunin  cites  against  them  the  words  of  the  writer  oi  tne 
ApoXse  •'  I  know  thy  works,  that  thou  art  neither  cold 
^o'rh  r  V  would  thou  wert  cold  or  hot.  So  then  bec-se 
thou  art  lukewarm,  and  neither  cold  nor  hot,  I  ^^  ^P"« 
thee  out  of  my  mouth.  Thou  sayest,  I  am  nch  and  in- 
creased wUh  goods,  and  have  need  of  nothing  ;  and  knowest 
not^hat    thou   art  wretched,  and   miserable,  and  poor,  and 

''t  h"ato;  Bakunin  appUes  this  HegeUan  doctrine  of 
contrast  The  principle  of  freedom  was  active  from  the  first 
n  the  old  CathoUc  world,  manifesting  itself  m  the  numerous 
heresL  which  kept  CathoUcism  aUve  and  vigorous  but  did 
so  onS  whilst  they  existed  within  Catholicism,  oidy  wMst 
the  oppositions  were  combined  into  a  totahty.  J"  P[°j!^ 
tantism'  whose  spirit  had  at  first  developed  within  Cathote 
the  principle  of  freedom  became  independent,  and  the  contrast 

became  manifest  in  its  purity.  *   „x  n,„  r.r»epnt 

The  compromisers  maintain  that  the  contrasts  of  the  present 
dav  are  less  acute  and  less  dangerous.  Tranquillity,  they 
c^'tend  Js  universal;  everywhere  movement  has  subsided^ 
no  one  thinks  of  war,  for  material  mterests,  ^J'f  ^^^^ J^^^ 
become  the  leading  concerns  of  pohtics  and  universal  civilisat  on. 
caZt  be  furthered  without  peace.  Bakunin.  however  poinds 
out  to  the  compromisers  the  great  signs  of  the  time  He  shows 
them  the  mysterious  ar;d  terrible  words  liberty,  equabty 
and  fraternity,  graven  upon  "the  temple  of  l>J-ty  upbuiWed 
by  the  revolution.  He  points  to  Napoleon,  ^*°  ^id  "°*  ^^ 
democracy,  but,  as  son  of  the  revolution  f;^^^'"^*^'; J^^ 
democratic  levelling  principle  throughout  Europe  Hf^rrfers 
to  Kant.  Fichte.  Schelling.  and  Hegel,  showing  that  ph  losophy 
estaSished  in  the  intellectual  world  the  identical  leveU^ng  an<i 
revolutionary  principle,  and  the  prmciple  of  the  autonomy  ot 
hlprit.  which  conflicts  absolutely  with  all  PO«t-e  religion 
and  Churches.  The  revolution  has  not  been  overcome^  It  is 
merely    gathering    strength  for  a    fresh    onslaught.     Strauss, 
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Feuerbach,  and  Bruno  Bauer  are  preaching  negation  anew 
they   find   listeners   and   followers   everywhere,   even   among 
the  positivists. 

Mankind  can  secure  satisfaction  and  repose  in  no  other  way 
than  by  the  adoption  of  a  universally  practical  principle,  one 
which  comprehends  within  itself  the  thousandfold  phenomena 
of  the  mental  Ufe.  But  where  is  this  life-creating  principle 
to  be  discovered  ?  Is  it  in  Protestantism  ?  Protestantism 
is  given  up  to  the  most  deplorable  anarchy,  and  is  spht  into 
innumerable  sects ;  the  Protestant  world  has  no  enthusiasm, 
and  is  the  most  disillusioned  world  imaginable.  Is  it  in 
CathoUcism  ?  Catholicism,  once  a  world-controUing  power, 
has  become  the  obedient  tool  of  an  immoral  policy  foreign 
to  itself.  Is  it  in  the  state  ?  The  state  is  affected  by  a  pro- 
found internal  conflict,  for  the  state  is  impossible  without 
religion,  without  a  vigorous  and  universal  sentiment.  Neither 
Protestantism,  nor  Catholicism,  nor  yet  the  state,  is  the 
comprehensive,  tranquiUising,  satisfying  principle. 

In  conclusion,  Bakunin  once  more  apostrophises  the  com- 
promisers in  the  following  terms  :  "  Look  within,  gentlemen, 
and  tell  me  honestly  whether  you  are  content  with  yourselves, 
and  whether  you  possibly  can  be  content  with  yourselves. 
Are  you  not  without  exception  gloomy  and  paltry  manifes- 
tations of  a  gloomy  and  paltry  age  ?  Are  you  not  full  of 
contradictions  ?  Are  you  complete  men  ?  Do  you  beUeve 
in  anjrthing  real  ?  Do  you  know  what  you  want,  and  indeed 
are  you  capable  of  wanting  anything  ?  Has  modern  reflection 
(introspection),  this  epidemic  malady  of  our  day,  left  any  part 
of  you  truly  alive  ;  are  you  not  utterly  permeated  by  this 
malady,  paralysed  by  it,  and  broken  ?  In  fact,  gentlemen, 
you  must  admit  that  our  epoch  is  a  gloomy  epoch,  and  that 
we,  its  children,  are  yet  more  gloomy." 

Bakunin's  hope  is  therefore  fixed  upon  the  spirit  of  revo- 
lution, which  will  speedily  manifest  itself  and  will  soon  hold 
its  assize.  On  all  hands,  and  especially  in  France  and  England, 
sociaUstic-religious  unions  are  coming  into  being.  The  people, 
whose  rights  are  recognised  in  theory,  but  who  by  birth  and 
circumstance  are  condemned  to  poverty  and  ignorance,  and 
therewith  also  to  practical  slavery,  the  people,  comprising 
the  great  majority  of  mankind,  begin  to  number  the  thin  ranks 
of  their  enemies  and  to  demand  the  realisation  of  the  rights 
which  have  already  been  theoretically  conceded.    All  nations 


and  all  men  are  inspired  with  a  premonition,  and  every  one 
who  is  not  affected  with  paralysis  looks  with  tense  expectation 
towards  the  near  future,  about  to  utter  the  word  of  deliverance. 
Even  in  Russia,  which  we  know  so  little  and  for  which  per- 
chance   a    great    destiny    is    in    store,    lowering    clouds    are 
gathering,  the  heralds  of  storm  !     The  atmosphere  is  sultry, 
pregnant  with  tempests  !     **  To  the  positivists  we  say  :   *  Open 
the  eyes  of  your  mind  ;   let  the  dead  bury  their  dead  ;   realise 
at  last  that  the  spirit,  the  ever-young,  the  ever-reborn,  is  not 
to  be  discovered  in  mouldering  ruins  !  '     To  the  compromisers 
we  say  :    '  Throw  open  your  hearts  to  the  truth  ;    clear  your 
minds  from  pitiful  and  blind  wisdom,  free  yourselves  from  the 
theorist's  arrogance  and  the  slave's  dread,  which  have  withered 
your  souls  and  paralysed  your  movements  !  '     Let  us  put  our 
trust  in  the  eternal  spirit  which  only  destroys  and  annihilates 
because  it  is  the  unsearchable  and  eternally  creative  source 
of  all  Ufe.     The  desire  for  destruction  is    also    a   creative 

desire !  " 

Immediately  after  its  appearance,  Bakunin's  essay  attracted 
considerable  and  favourable  attention  from  the  liberal  press 
of  Europe  and  of  Russia.     Herzen,  without  knowing  who  was 
the  author,  thought  highly  of  it,  for  Bakunin  had  roughed 
in  the  outline  for  Herzen's  analysis  of  the  revolution  of  1848. 
Herzen's  From  the  Other  Shore  was  no  more  than  the  filling  in 
of  this  outUne  with  historic  content.     The  abstractness  of  the 
exposition  is  characteristic  of  Bakunin   and  his   anarchism. 
Not  merely  did  Bakunin  conceive  Hegel's  dialectical  process 
in  a  purely  schematic  manner,  but  he  conceived  it  unhistorically. 
According  to  Hegel  the  higher  historic  form   develops  out  of 
the  contrast  between  thesis  and  antithesis.     Bakunin  presents 
Hegel's  formula  in  a  way  which  indicates  that  the  two  contrasts 
are  to  be  entirely  superseded,  and  to  give  place  to  a  completely 
new  form.     I  suspect  that  Bakunin  had  already  conceived, 
though   not   perhaps   very   clearly,    the   thought   of   Russia's 
messianism.     Russia  was  for   Europe   the  something  wholly 
new,  and  Europe  was  perishing  from  its  internal  oppositions. 
Unquestionably  when  Bakunin  spoke  of  the  positive  he  was 
thinking  of  the  medieval  third  and  second  Rome  ;    and  in  the 
struggle  between  the  positive  and  the  negative  he  presented 
an  accurate  schematic  representation  of  the  development  of 

the  modern  age. 

Bakunin's  article  gave  clear  expression  to  the  revolutionary 
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mood  of  the  circle  in  which  he  moved,  and  to  a  degree  therefore 
to  the  revolutionary  mood  of  his  time.  It  must  further  be 
admitted  that  he  provided  a  successful  interpretation  of 
democracy  in  its  philosophic  aspects  when  he  conceived  democ- 
racy as  a  general  outlook  on  the  universe.  In  this  matter, 
too,  Herzen  followed  in  Bakunin's  footsteps.  In  Bakunin's 
conception  of  democracy  as  rehgious  in  character  we  trace 
the  influence  of  French  socialism.  Noteworthy  are  the  ener- 
getic protests  against  scepticism  and  the  longing  for  a  saving 

faith. 

We  must  consider  Bakunin's  analysis  of  bourgeois  liberalism 
in  this  Hght,  and  in  this  Ught  we  cannot  fail  to  give  it  our 
general  approval. 

§89. 

THE  programme  of  religious  democracy  was  transformed 
by  Bakunin  into  the  program  of  anarchistic  pan- 
destruction.  He  was  led  along  this  course,  not  merely  by  his 
multiform  personal  experiences,  which  increased  his  hostility 
to  existing  society,  but  in  addition  by  the  development  of 
his  philosophical  thought.  Bakunin  accepted  Feuerbach's 
anthropologism  in  the  fo^m  of  a  sharply  defined  materiahsm, 
adhering  to  Herzen's  exposition  of  its  principles  in  From  the 
Other  Shore.  Bakunin's  tendencies  in  this  direction  were 
reinforced  by  the  influence  of  Proudhon  (owing  to  his  attack 
upon  the  church  and  the  state  in  1858,  in  his  book  De  la  justice 
dans  la  revolution  et  dans  Viglise,  Proudhon  had  to  flee  from 
Paris),  and  by  that  of  postrevolutionary  and  antireactioqary 
materiahsm.    Thus  rehgious  democracy  became  antirehgious 

democracy.  .        i.  x 

With  Herzen,  Bakunin  now  came  to  conceive  the  present 
as  a  definitive  transition  from  theological  illusion  to  the 
positivist  disillusionment  of  reaUstic  materiahsm.  In  the  pro- 
gram for  the  peace  congress  at  Geneva  (1867),  antitheology 
was  placed  beside  federaUsm  and  sociahsm  as  the  third  essential 
demand.  After  the  Lyons  disturbances  he  had  one  of  his 
recurrent  paroxysms  of  theorising,  and  wrote  the  most  detailed 
of  his  philosophical  fragments,  Dieu  et  Vital,  which  was  first 
pubhshed  in  1882  by  the  press  of  the  Jura  federation. 
Ecrasons  I'infame— thus  may  be  summarised  his  philosophy 
of  rehgion  and  philosophy  of  history  as  formulated  m  1875. 
("  L'eglise  et  T^tat  sont  mes  deux  bfttes  noires.") 


Atheism  is  alone  competent  to  bring  true  freedom  to 
mankind,  and  it  is  therefore  the  first  prerequisite  of  the  social 
revoMtion.  "  If  God  exists,  man  is  a  slave  ;  but  man  can 
and  must  be  free,  therefore  God  does  not  exist  "—this  onto- 
loeical  demonstration  of  atheism  is  vigorously  presented  by 
Bakunin.  If  the  authority  of  God  and  the  church  be  overthrown, 
there  falls  therewith  the  authority  of  the  state,  of  which  the 
church  is  a  main  prop.  "  As  slaves  of  God,  men  must  likewise 
become  slaves  of  church  and  state,  in  so  far  as  state  is  sanctified 
by  church."  All  authority,  therefore,  is  overthrown,  all 
authority  save  only  the  authority  of  Bakunin.  Just  as  Comte 
promoted  himself  to  the  rank  of  positivist  pope,  so  did  Bakunin 
look  upon  himself  as  anarchist  pope. 

Bakunin,  Uke  his  teachers,  conceives  ecclesiastical  reUgion 
as  a  superstition  which  originated  in  poverty  and  enslave- 
ment The  church  is  for  him  a  kind  of  heavenly  tavern 
(Bakunin  naturally  has  in  mind  the  Russian  kahak)  ;  and  con- 
versely the  tavern  is  the  heavenly  church  on  earth.  In  the 
church  and  in  the  tavern  the  mu^ik  can  for  a  moment  forget 
his  sorrows  and  his  poverty,  drowning  them  m  the  former 
in  irrational  faith,  and  in  the  latter  in  vodka-the  same 
drunkenness  in  both  cases. 

Bakunin  does  not  conceive  religion  merely  as  theism,  but 
lays  great  stress  in  addition  upon  the  doctrine  of  immortality. 
To  him  as  to  his  predecessors  atheism  is  at  the  same  time 
materiahsm  in  the  sense  of  antispiritualism.  Bakumn  appeals 
in  especial  to  Comte  for  the  reduction  of  psychology  to  a 
branch  of  biology,  one  of  the  natural  sciences. 

The  assumption  that  there  exists  an  undying  and  therefore 
infinite  soul  seems  to  him  to  conflict  with  the  theological  doc- 
trine of  God's  absoluteness,  but  theology  has  found  it  possible 
to  subordinate  the  infinite  to  a  higher  infinite.  To  n^itigate 
the  absurdity  theologians  have  conceived  the  doctnne  of  the 
devil ;  the  infinite  is  in  revolt  against  the  absolutism  of  the 
infinite;  revolution  is  dominant  even  in  the  spirit  world. 
Nay,  the  anchorites,  revered  as  holy,  were  animated  by 
this  principle  of  revolt,  which  in  their  case  took  the  form 
of    a     revolt    against    the    infinite    as    typified    m    humaa 

society.  ••        1      j 

Rehgion,  or  superstition,  wiU  be  overthrown  and  replaced 

by   positive   science   and   the   disillusionment   science   brings. 

Bakunin,  therefore,  esteems  logic  highly.    "  You,  my  fnends, 
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may  say  what  you  will.    Great  is  logic ;    perhaps  it  is  the 
only  great  thing  "  (1868). 

History,  like  psychology,  becomes  materialistic.  Bakunin 
draws  this  conclusion,  and  is  therefore  forced  to  recognise  the 
universality  of  natural  determinism  ;  but  he  takes  all  possible 
pains  to  preserve  freedom  for  the  individual.  We  feel  that 
here  Kant,  and  more  especially  Fichte,  are  at  war  in  his  mind 
against  Hegel,  Comte,  and  Vogt. 

§90- 

THE  goal  of  history  and  of  individual  effort  is  the  equaHty 
of  all  men,  absolute  equaUty,  such  as  will  render  im- 
possible the  domination  of  one  human  being  by  another,  and 
will  therefore  put  an  end  to  exploitation.  Bakunin  refuses 
to  recognise  any  authority  whatever.  When  God's  authority 
is  overthrown,  authority  of  every  other  kind  is  likewise  over- 
thrown, and  above  all  that  of  the  state.  Even  science,  which 
is  to  play  so  great  a  part  in  freeing  mankind  from  the  yoke 
of  authority,  must  not  issue  commands.  Science,  or  its  repre- 
sentatives, must  not  dominate  Ufe,  but  must  merely  illuminate. 
The  intelligentsia  must  bring  culture  to  the  masses,  but  this 
does  not  give  the  teacher  any  rights  over  the  pupil ;  and  besides, 
inequahty  in  point  of  culture  is  but  transient,  and  the  teacher 
may  well  come  to  learn  from  the  pupil. 

Absolute  equality  will  not  lead  to  the  atomisation  of  society, 
will  not  break  up  mankind  into  fragments.  It  offers,  on  the 
contrary,  to  mankind  the  possibiUty  of  a  true  social  union. 
Bakunin  accepts  Proudhon's  program  of  federation,  federation 
"  from  below  upwards,"  conceiving  the  future  society  as  a 
federative  organisation  of  communes. 

Bakunin  continues  to  cHng  to  the  HegeUan  dialectical 
formulation,  and  writes  :  "  Statehood  (centrahsation)  is  the 
thesis,  anarchy  or  amorphism  is  the  antithesis,  and  federation 
will  be  the  synthesis." 

Bakunin  looks  for  an  entire  reconstruction  of  society,  and 
as  a  preliminary,  therefore,  existing  society  and  its  order  must 
be  destroyed  root  and  branch.  Pandestruction  (when  he 
uses  this  word  "  pan  "  means  "  wholly  "  as  well  as  "  all ") 
is  essential  because  every  element  of  the  old  social  order  would 
be  capable,  were  hfe  left  in  it,  of  prohferating  anew,  and  of 
leading  to  the  recurrence  of  the  old. 


From  his  antitheological  outlook,  the  "  alternative "  of 
the  year  1842  seems  to  Bakunin  essential.  Since  theism, 
since  religion  in  general,  is  the  foundation  of  the  existing  social 
order,  nothing  short  of  the  complete  destruction  of  religion 
can  effect  the  overthrow  of  the  political  order  that  has  hitherto 
prevailed.  Alike  in  the  religious,  in  the  political,  and  in  the 
social  field,  atheism  must  be  opposed  to  theism. 

For  Bakunin  there  exists  no  middle  term  between  theism 
and  atheism,  and  for  him  therefore  pandestruction  is  above 
all  the  annihilation  of  theism,  of  reUgious  faith.  Bakunin 
sees  (influenced,  perhaps,  by  the  theories  of  Strauss  and  Renan) 
that  religions  are  historic  growths,  have  been  formed  by  society 
as  a  whole.  Bakunin  expresses  his  meaning  by  saying  that 
"public  opinion,"  which  he  ranks  above  state  and  church, 
has  brought  religion  into  being,  and  that  "  public  opinion," 
men  themselves  and  not  their  institutions  merely,  must  there- 
fore be  fundamentally  altered.  Nevertheless,  so  runs  his 
naive  argument,  it  will  perhaps  be  easier  to  overthrow  state 
.and  church,   and  we  must  consequently  make  a  begmmng 

with  these.  .  ,       .    ^  *•  1 

Absolute   pandestruction   bemg   thus   reduced    to    partial 

destruction,  we  find  that  in  certain  other  respects  Bakumn 

is  not  disincUned  to  make  a  few  concessions. 

It  is  true  that  he  continually  returns  to  his  demand  for 
absolute  amorphism,  but  in  proportion  as  he  works  for  the 
practical  reaUsation  of  this  aim  he  makes  concessions  and  is 
content  with  partial  modifications.  Despite  his  "  ^crasons," 
he  is  actually  incUned,  as  far  as  Russia  is  concerned,  to  tolerate 
"  superstition  "  When  his  views  began  to  gain  attention  m 
Russia  and  it  became  necessary  for  him  to  draft  a  program 
of  poUtical  activity,  Bakunin  made  concessions  m  matters  of 
tactics,  agreeing  in  especial  that  the  reUgious  question  need 
not  occupy  the  first  place.  Judged  by  his  own  program  of 
1842    Bakunin  became  a  compromiser,  a  liberal  reactionary. 

Nor  did  he  find  it  possible  to  reject  the  evolutionary  idea. 
As  previously  stated,  he  adtepted  Darwinism,  and  had  there- 
fore to  admit  that  the  desired  goal  must  be  attained  by 
numerous  transitional  stages.  His  histoncal  knowledge  was 
however,  inadequate,  and  the  idea  of  gradual  Pfog^^ss/^iected 
by  him  in   1842,   was   not    clearly   conceived    or    definitely 

elaborated.  ,        .    ^.  .  ^^ 

In  Doint   of  theory   Bakunin  makes   further  concessions 
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to  Marxism  and  to  historical  materialism.  Like  Herzen,  he 
conceives  individual  mental  energy  as  a  primary  historic  force, 
but  in  his  postsiberian  period  his  thought  tended  to  become 
more  economic,  and  was  at  times  almost  Marxist.  His  contest 
with  Marx  in  the  International  compelled  Bakunin  to  gain  a 
clearer  understanding  of  his  opponent's  theories,  and  despite 
all  differences  of  opinion  between  himself  and  Marx  he  began 
a  translation  of  the  first  volume  of  Capital.^ 


'  §  91- 

BAKUNIN  attempted  on  mofe^than  one  occasion  to  formu- 
late the  philosophic  principles  of  revolution.  In  his 
leading  work,  the  motive  force  of  individual  action  and  of 
history  is  discerned  in  three  principles,  animaUty,  thought, 
and  revolt ;  man  has  an  inborn  need  for  revolt,  a  revolutionary 
instinct.  This  ranking  of  revolt  beside  thought  and  animahty 
is  manifestly  a  transference  of  the  Bakuninist  revolutionary 
nervous  impulse  into  the  domain  of  psychology  ;  but  it  is  plain 
that  revolt  as  a  primary  psychical  element  is  atrophied  in 
many  human  beings,  or  at  least  that  it  is  *'  inborn  "  only  in 
certain  periods. 

In  his  program  for  the  Alliance  Internationale  de  la  D^mo- 
cratie  Socialiste,  which  was  pubUshed  in  1873,  Bakunin  formu- 
lated an  ethical  theory  of  revolution  which  was  no  less  typical 
of  his  thought  than  the  instinct  theory. 

»  In  Dieo  et  I'fetat,  we  are  told  that  religion  or  theism  is  the  groundwork 
of  social  slavery,  that  science  and  culture  are  the  proper  means  to  secure  enfran- 
chisement from  religious  illusion,  from  church  and  state,  and  consequently 
from  slavery  and  exploitation.  In  the  speech  at  the  Berne  conference  (Sep- 
tember 1868),  he  tells  us,  on  the  other' hand,  that  the  populace  must  be  eco- 
nomically secure  before  it  can  become  cultured,  and  that  a  social  revolution 
is  therefore  necessary  before  we  can  hope  for  the  destruction  of  religion.  "  In- 
tellectual propaganda"  will  not  suffice.  Atheism  will  be  attained  through 
the  social  revolution,  not  conversely.  Again,  we  read  :  "  Economic  revolution 
has  an  immeasurable  advantage  over  religious  and  pohucal  revolution  in  the 
sobriety  of  its  foundations."  Thus  positivism  is  represented  as  the  consequence 
or  accompaniment  of  economic  revolution.  In  an  undated  letter  published 
by  Dragomanov,  an  arithmetical  computation  is  even  given  of  the  relationship 
between  the  economic  and  the  ideal  endeavours  of  mankind.  Half  the  human 
race,  we  are  told,  looks  for  the  satisfaction  of  material  needs,  whereas  the  other 
half  desires  the  satisfaction  of  spiritual  or  ideal  needs,  and  history  afifords  proof 
of  this  duplex  trend  of  endeavour.  But  Bakunin  inclines  to  giv^  the  prinoacy 
to  spiritual  needs.  Even  during  the  "phase  of  social-economic  development" 
men  will  not  devote  themselves  exclusively  to  promoting  their  material 
interests. 


Starting  from  his  materiaUstic  determinism,  Bakunin  denied 
freedom  of  the  will  that  he  might  be  enabled  to  repudiate  law, 
and  above  all  criminal  law.  The  individual,  he  said,  was  the 
"  involuntary  "  product  of  the  natural  environment  and  the 
social  miUeu,  by  which  criminals  and  kings  are  alike  produced.. 
Neither  the  criminal  nor  the  king  is  responsible  or  blameworthy, 
since  both  are  the  natural  products  of  one  and  the  same  society. 
To  enable  itself  to  punish  criminals,  society  insists  that  it  is 
necessary  to  hold  the  individual  responsible  for  his  actions, 
but  this  theory  of  responsibiUty  derives  from  theology,  which 
is  compounded  of  absurdity  and  hypocrisy.  The  individual 
is  neither  punishable  nor  responsible. 

Bakunin  failed  to  note  the  objection  that  by  this  theory 
the  judge  and  the  executioner,  just  as  much  as  the  criminal, 
are  "  natural "  products  of  society,  so  that  it  is  plain  that  he 
had  forgotten  B^Unskii.  Nor  did  he  trouble  himself  to  explam 
why  the  kings,  as  the  topmost  points,  were  to  be  overthrown, 
if  they  were  no  more  than  the  blameless  victims  of  the  society 

to  which  they  belonged.  .  ,      ^  .  .    ^ 

Bakunin  deduced  all  immoraUty  (had  he  been  consistent 
he  would  have  said  "  so-called  "  immoraUty  !)  from  poUtical, 
social  and  economic  inequaUty.  But  this  inequaUty,  he 
said  is  dominant  only  in  the- period  of  transition,  and  will 
disappear  after  the  universal  revolution,  after  a  revolution 
which  is  simultaneously  social,  philosophical,  economic,  and 
poUtical  During  this  period  of  transition,  the  sole  right  of 
society  vis-a-vis  the  criminal  is,  in  self-protection,  to  kiU  the 
criminal  whom  it  has  itself  produced ;  but  society  has  no  nght 
to  judge  or  to  condemn.  In  connection  with  this  right  to  kill, 
Bakunin  is  of  course  thinking  of  the  individual  assassinations 
and  the  mass  kiUings  of  the  revolution ;  and  the  right  to  kiU, 
to  assassinate,  is  not  by  him  properly  conceived  as  a  right  but 
as  a  "  natural  fact,"  tragical  but  inevitable.  ^^ 

Bakunin,  indeed,  tells  us  in  express  terms  that  this  natural 
fact  is  not  ethical  at  aU,  but  simply  natural.  The  idea  of  justice 
is  vaUd  only  during  the  period  of  transition ;  it  is  a  negative 
idea,  in  whose  terms  the  social  problem  and  social  ideal  may 
indeed  be  formulated,  but  the  positive  solution  of  that  problem, 
the  positive  attainment  of  that  ideal,  can  be  effected  solely 
by  fraternity,  by  the  actual  reaUsation  of  equahty.  Bakunm 
further  concedes  that  "  natural "  murders  wiU  even  be  useles. 
if  the  oppressors  thus  removed  are  merely  to  be  replaced  by 
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new  oppressors.  He  condemns  the  jacobins  and  the  Blanquists 
for  dreaming  of  bloody  revolutions  directed  against  individual 
human  beings,  whereas  the  ultimate  and  universal  revolution 
must  be  directed  against  the  "  organisation  of  things  "  and 
against  "  social  positions."  This  radical  revolution  must 
destroy  private  property  and  the  state,  and  may  endeavour  to 
protect  individuals  in  so  far  as  this  will  not  injure  the  revolu- 
tionary cause.  Bakunin  does  not  shrink  from  speaking  of 
this  radical  revolution  as  anarchy  (anarchy,  he  says,  is  the 
"complete  manifestation  of  the  folk-life"),  out  of  which 
equaUty  will  develop ;  but  for  this  very  reason  every  authority 
must  be  annihilated,  whether  it  be  known  by  the  name  of 
church,  monarchy,  constitutionaUst  state,  bourgeois  repubhc, 
or  revolutionary  dictatorship.  This  entirely  new  revolutionary 
state  [so  we  cannot  get  on  without  the  state  after  all !]  "  will 
be  the  new  fatherland,  the  alliance  of  the  universal  revolution 
against  the  alUance  of  all  the  reactions." 

Such  in  broad  outUne  is  Bakuriin's  justly  renowned  phil- 
osophy of  "  deed,"  built  up  upon  the  old  confusion  between 
determinism  and  fataUsm,  which  repudiates  moral  responsi- 
bility. For  some  reasons  Bakunin  would  Uke  to  save  individual 
freedom,  but  for  other  reasons  this  would  be  inconvenient. 
Bakunin  shelters  behind  the  positivist  screen  of  "  natural  ' 
facts.  In  his  address  to  the  Russian  youth  he  defends  on 
similar  lines  Karakozov's  attempt  on  Alexander  II,  representing 
it  as  "  natural  "  and  "  epidemic  "  passion  of  youth  ;  but,  being 
aware  of  the  precarious  character  of  this  exculpatory  suggestion, 
he  demands  that  "  individual  deeds  "  shall  become  more  and 
more  frequent,  until  they  take  the  form  of  "  deeds  of  the 
collective  masses."  The  work  will  grow  continually  easier  in 
proportion  as  panic  gains  ground  in  the  stratum  of  society 
devoted  to  destruction.  The  uncorrupted  minds  of  youth, 
argues  Bakunin,  cannot  fail  to  grasp  that  it  is  far  more  humane 
to  poniard  or  to  strangle  the  objects  of  hatred  by  dozens  or 
even  by  hundreds  than  in  alliance  with  these  same  hated  ones 
to  participate  in  systematised  legal  murders.  Bakunin  there- 
fore preaches  the  holy  war  of  destruction  ;  evil  is  to  be  fought 
by  all  possible  means,  "  with  poison,  the  knife,  or  the  noose—* 
for  the  revolution  sanctifies  all  equally."  The  true  revolutionist 
knows  nothing  of  scruples  or  doubts,  and  has  nothing  to  rue. 
"  Repentance  is  excellent  if  it  can  alter  things  or  lead  to  im- 
provement.   Otherwise,  it  is  not  merely  useless  but  injurious." 


Bakunin  inveighs  energetically  against  those  who  demand  from 
the  "  man  of  to-day  "  a  precise  plan  of  reconstruction  and  of 
the  future.     It  suffices  if  we  can  achieve  no  more  than  a  hazy 
idea  of  the  opposite  to  all  that  is  loathsome  in  contemporary 
civiUsation.     Our  aim  is  to  raze  things  to  the  ground  ;  our  goal, 
pandestruction.     "  It  seems  to  us  criminal  that  those  who  are 
already  busied  about  the  practical  work  of  revolution  should 
trouble  their  minds  with  thoughts  of  this  nebulous  future, 
for  such  thoughts  will  merely  prove  a  hindrance  to  the  supreme 
cause  of  destruction."     Bakunin  rails  against  the  Uterature 
of  the  day,  composed  by  informers  and  flatterers,  by  those 
in  the  pay  of  despotism,  who  write  belletristic  and  scientific 
works  in  defence  of  the  old  order,  and  who  have  thought  out 
this  lie  concerning  the  positive  plan  for  the  luture.     It  is  true, 
adds  Bakunin,  that  there  are  honest  dreamers,  and   sociahsts 
among  them,  who  spin  cobweb  plans  of  a  better  Ufe,  but  this  is 
once  more  the  same  detestable  business,  for  they  construct 
their  pictures  of  the  future  out  of  the  repulsive  material^of 
existing  conditions.     "Let  the  deed  alone  now  speak.'.      : 

The  absurd,  scholastic,  sophistical,  and  posirively  Jesuitical 
character  of  Bakunin's  anarchistic  humanism  must  be  plain 
to  every  thinker.  I  have  already  said  that  this  "  new  morahty 
(Bakunin  considers  the  old  morality,  based  upon  rehgion 
patriarchaUsm,  and  class  tradition  lost  beyond  hope  of  rescue) 
is  essentially  founded  upon  materialistic  and  naturalistic 
determinism  ;  but  in  addition  it  may  be  pointed  out  that  it  is 
Schopenhauerian  voluntarism  which  is  here  presented  to  us 
as  the  gospel  of  the  deed.  Bakunin,  like  so  many  other  poli- 
ticians, insists  upon  the  merits  of  practice  as  contrasted  with 
theory.  Schopenhauer's  misanthropic  tendencies  notwith- 
standing, his  philosophical  nihilism  is  transformed  by  Bakunm 
into  pandestruction.' 

We  have  already  learned  what  B61inskii  and  Herzen  thought 
of  the  deed  as  contrasted  with  the  word. 

Bakunin,  despite  his  positive  preference  for  science,  com- 
bined with   voluntarism   a   vigorous  hostihty   towards  intel- 

t  Insistence  upon  the  deed  was  characteristic  of  the  '^^^^^^l^'^^^J^^^^ 
of  the  forties.     PrVudhon  continually  demands  deeds  ;  ^^^  »^^^' f!l"^^°"^^^^^^^ 

ist.  wrote  a  Philosophy  of  the  Deed  (1843)  :   ^^^^^^^f  ^^^.^f '  wirCer^^^^^^^ 
alive  theory.     It  must  not  be  forgotten  that  postkantian  P^^;>«°P^/!^^f^^^^^^ 
had  demanded  on  principle  that  theory  should  recede  ^^"^ ^^^^^^^'"'''''^ 
as  compared  with  practice.    Fichtc  categoricaUy  demanded  the  deed. 
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lectualism.  He  refused  to  recognise  science  as  the  sole  guide 
in  life.  Science  cannot  alone  control  society,  for  control  by 
science  would  mean  that  mankind  would  be  stupefied,  that  men 
would  become  dumb  driven  cattle.  Bakunin  frequently  used 
strong  expressions  directed  against  the  intelligentsia,  which 
he  regarded  as  just  as  bad  as  the  aristocracy,  and  as  no  less 
callous  than  the  bourgeoisie.  Yet  notwithstanding  this  verdict 
he  demanded  of  the  members  of  the  intelligentsia,  not  that 
they  should  instruct  the  populace,  but  that  they  should  revo- 
lutionise it.  At  any  rate  Bakunin  had  far  less  admiration 
for  preaching  than  had  Herzen. 

In  conformity  with  this  philosophy  of  the  deed,  Bakunin 
approved,  not  mass  revolution  alone,  but  individual  assassina- 
tion and  individual  expropriation  as  means  for  the  production 
of  general  panic,  and  he  looked  upon  terrorism  as  an  educative 
instrument  on  behalf  of  the  revolution." 

He  unhesitatingly  accepts  Jesuitism  and  Machiavellianism. 
The  secret  societies  of  the  Poles  and  the  Italians  would  naturally 
encourage  this  tendency.* 

We  cannot  ascertain  how  far  Bakunin  was  guided  by  Ne^aev 
in  issuing  his  secret  instructions.  Bakunin  had  cut  adrift 
from  Nedaev,  but  his  relations  with  the  conspirator  had  been 
of  a  somewhat  questionable  character.  (Consult  Dragomanov's 
Biography  in  Minzes*  German  translation  of  Bakunm's  letters, 
p.  xcii). 

Notwithstanding  the  most  thorough  devotion  to  anarchy, 
the  revolution  of  pandestruction  must  in  the  end  be  regulated 
and  led,  and  Bakunin  provided  for  this  with  the  aid  of  the 

*  Debagorii-MokrIeviC,  the  revolutionist,  declares  that  Bakunin  worked  ever 
in  favour  of  an  organised  rising,  and  did  not  desire  individual  acts  of  political 
assassination,  carried  out  at  individual  discretion.  Not  merely  does  this 
assertion  conflict  with  what  has  been  referred  to  above,  but  from  Bakunin 's 
standpoint  the  philosophically  grounded  rejection  of  such  individual  outrages 
is  hardly  possible. 

»  The  details  of  Bakunin 's  and  Nedaev's  secret  instructions  to  revolution- 
ists may  be  read  in  the  secret  rules  of  the  Carbonari  League ;  they  coincide 
in  part  with  the  rules  of  the  Mazzinist  secret  society  Young  Italy.  Bakunin 
opposed  Mazzini's  religious  views,  but  borrowed  from  Mazzini  the  plan  for  a 
secret  universalised  league  of  Young  Europe  and  the  idea  of  the  absolute 
obedience  of  the  members.  At  that  time,  moreover,  the  design  had  spread 
throughout  the  continent.  Even  before  1848  Bakunin  had  been  a  member  of 
secret  societies,  and  I  believe  that  in  Siberia  his  intercourse  with  the  Polish 
political  exiles  served  to  confirm  him  in  hit  predilection  for  this  type  of  activity. 
As  early  as  the  twenties  the  Polish  secret  societies  had  similar  programs  and  rules, 
as  we  see  in  the  Union  of  National  Carbonari  (1821).  etc. 


central  committee,  a  secret  body  quite  outside  the  ken  of 
most  of  the  members  of  the  revolutionary  association.  Bakunin 
«pressly  appealed  to  the  example  of  the  Jesmts,  saying  that 
the  individual  revolutionary  "must  renounce  his  own  wiU. 

As  tsar  of  the  secret  society  Bakunin  was,  after  the  Russian 
model,  absolutely  irresponsible,  and  this  is  why  he  detested 
Plans  or  the  future.  Now  it  is  true  that  plans  for  the  future 
a  e  easUy  formulated  when  they  are  no  more  than  a  collection 
o  wishes  But  from  one  who  arrogates  on  behalf  of  his  reforms 
even  the  right  to  kill  we  may  demand  as  a  preUminary  a  precise 
Td  conscfentious  analysis  of  social  institutions  and  heir 
defects  We  may  also  demand. a  precise  and  conscientious 
fnalysTs  oT  historical  evolution,  that  it  may  be  possible  to 
forecast    with    reasonable    probability    the    course    of    future 

'""SIlTwas  not  always  just  to  Bakunin  in  individual  points, 
but  Ws  condelation  of  Bakunin's  fondness  for  blind  ventures 

^^rvtlSan  great  deeds  shrunk  lan>«.ably  wUen 
attempts  were  made  to  reahse  pandestruction.  Bakunm  was 
nStly  advocating  petty  disturbances  and  cons^^^^^^^^^^^ 
the  promotion  of  unrest  among  peasants  and  operatives,  ter 
the  P'^o'""""'  ,    J,  ■  i^       xhese  were  to  keep  the  revo- 

ments  and  revolts  oi  au  kuius.     i"  nitimate 

lutionary  spirit  aUve,  and  to  pave  the  way  for  the  ultimate 
catastrophe     Bakunin  and  his  adherents  spoke  of  the  method 

^^  '^^S^^X!:^^^^-^^^--  Every- 
thin^thal  he  casts  up  against^the  ^-^^^^^- 

his  vain  imagination  the  spectre  of  great  deeds,  "isth's 
same  spirit  of  aristocracy  which  inspires  ^is  w>Uingness  to 
subject^he  common  revolutionists  to  J^^-^  ^^^^  ^^-^i^^'j^^^^ 
preUminary  to  making  corpses  °^  ^^em.    His  revolul  omsm 

notwithstanding.  Bakunin  ever  remains  '^f'^^^^^^'^X^- 

publicity  and  mutual  criticism.    Secret  societ  es  are  an  in 
corporation    of    the    aristocratic    spint    with    its  .lUusion 
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great  deeds  and  its  contempt  for  the  petty  details  of  work— its 
shyness  of  work  in  general.    . 

Bakunin  with  his  social  democracy  reaches,  in  fact,  the 
same  result  as  was  reached  by  Renan,  the  declared  aristocrat, 
with  his  ingenious  machine.  The  machine  can  break  the 
world  into  fragments,  but  the  61ite  of  the  intellectuals,  those 
who  alone  understand  the  working  ef  the  secret  mechanism, 
are  enabled  to  impose  fear  and  order  upon  the  masses. 
Bakunin  has  not  discovered  an  all-destroying  machine,  but 
he  has  discovered  the  all-destroying  revolution,  to  be  directed 
by  the  6Ute  of  his  secret  society  under  his  personal  leadership. 

Bakunin's  individuahsm  culminates  in  the  negation  of  indi- 
viduahty,  culminates  in  absolutism.  Crime  and  murder  were 
dreaded  by  Bdlinskii  and  Herzen  as  inevitable  consequences 
of  German  philosophical  subjectivism  and  individuahsm.  With 
dauntless  inconsistency  Bakunin  elevated  them  into  a  system 
and  proclaimed  the  right  to  kill.  In  early  days  he  had  objected 
to  German  subjectivism  and  individuahsm  on  the  ground  that 
the  doctrine  led  to  suicide,  but  discarding  this  train  of  thought 
Bakunin  himself  came  to  advocate  assassination. 

Bakunin  desires  an-archy  (he  expressly  revives  the  etymo- 
logical significance  of  the  term  as  the  destruction  of  all 
authority).  He  preaches  a  war  of  annihilation  after  the  manner 
of  the  robber  chieftains  of  popular  saga.  In  1869  he  declares 
that  brigandage  is  one  of  the  most  honourable  forms  of  Russian 
poUtical  life. 

*'  We  need  something  very  different  from  a  constitution  ; 
we  need  storm  and  hfe,  a  world  that  is  lawless  and  consequently 
free,"  he  had  exclaimed  in  1848.  Similarly  in  the  secret  rules 
of  1869  we  read  that  the  interna^tional  brethren  must  combine 
"  revolutionary  fervour  "  with  intelhgence,  energy,  faithfulness, 
and  discretion — must  have  a  spice  of  the  devil  in  them. 

In  Bakunin's  own  composition  there  was  this  spice  of 
devilry,  and  he  nourished  his  devil  with  the  feehngs  of  revenge 
that  he  cherished  throughout  life.  We  can  understand  that 
*the  regime  of  Nicholas  I  could  not  fail  to  inspire  sentiments 
of  hatred  and  a  desire  for  revenge,  but  hatred  and  revenge 
make  people  blind,  and  those  animated  by  such  passions  cannot 
hope  to  strike  victorious  blows. 

In  Gue's  reminiscences  (see  p.  432)  we  are  told  that  the 
painter's  wife  once  asked  Bakunin  what  were  his  aims  and 
what  were  his  behefs.    The  answer  was  :  "  I  beheve  in  nothing. 


I  read  nothing.  I  think  of  but  one  thing  :  twist  the  neck, 
twist  it  yet  further,  screw  off  the  head,  let  not  a  trace  of  it 
remain  1  " 

§  92. 

AT  the  close  of  his  Ufe  Bakunin  recanted  from  Bakuninian 
anarchism  and  Jesuitism.  At  any  rate,  on  October  21, 
1874  he  wrote  as  follows  to  Ogarev  :  "  Reahse  at  length  that 
nothing  hving  and  firm  can  be  upbuilded  upon  Jesuitical 
trickery  that  revolutionary  activity  aiming  to  succeed  must 
not  seek  its  supports  in  base  and  petty  passions,  and  that  no 
revolution  can  achieve  victory  without  lofty  and  conspicuously 
clear  ideals."  Dragomanov  considers  that  these  words  embody 
a  complete  renunciamento  on  Bakunin's  part,  but  1  can  see 
in  them  no  more  than  a  momentary  doubt,  such  as  often  affected 
him  in  his  loneUness,  especially  after  the  death  of  Herzen. 
He  was  always  accessible  to  the  words  of  a  friend. 

In  1870  he  had  broken  with  his  adept  NeCaev,  and  had 
branded  him  a  traitor.  In  1872  Bakunin  accused  NeCaev  of 
MachiavelUanism  and  Jesuitism. 

In   confirmation   of   his   own   interpretation   Dragomanov 
refers  to  an  incident  recorded  by  Malon,  who  tells  us  that   in 
February  1876  Bakunin  rejoiced  over  the  repubUcan  victory 
in  the  elections,  saying  :   "  La  Uberte  mondiale  est  sauvee  ! 
est  sauvee  encore  une  f ois  par  la  grande  France  !        Other 
writers  refer  to  this  utterance  as  a  proof  that  Bakunin  s  anar- 
chistic and  antipohtical  views  had  undergone  modification. 
To  me,  however,  it  seems  that  we  have  here  no  more  than 
one  of  the  numerous  improvisations  characteristic  of  Bakumn  s 
impulsive  temperament.     Moreover,  these  retractations  do  not 
concern  the  revolution  itself  but  the  method  of  revolution 
We  must  not  forget  that  from  time  to  time  Bakumn  considered 
the  possibihty  of  revolution  without  bloodshed,  and  would 
then  give  it  the  preference  over  a  bloody  revolution.     Kead, 
for  example,  what  he  wrote  in  the  year  1862,  in  the  essay 
The  People's  Cause.     Having  declared  that  he  would  rather 
follow  Alexander  II  as  the  people's  tsar  than  he  would  iollow 
PugaCev    and    Pestel,   he    continued:     "Owing    to    hunian 
stupidity,  bloody  revolutions  are  frequently  necessary,  but 
they  are  invariably  an  evU,  a  terrible  evil  and  a  great  mis- 
'    fortune."     Even  in  his  secret  instructions  he  refers  similarly 
to  revolutions  as  the  outcome  of  human  stupidity,  but  the 
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trouble  is  that  he  collaborates  in  this  stupidity,  and  demands 
that  others  should  collaborate.  Nevertheless  when  he  writes 
thus  he  can  no  longer  be  conceiving  revolt  as  a  primordial 
mental  energy. 

§  93. 

MARX  and  the  Marxists,  and  some  of  the  liberals  as  well 
(Ruge,  and  others),  accused  Bakunin  of  nationaUst  pan- 
slavism,  and  reproached  him  therefore  with  being  illogical. 
Even  to-day  many  of  the  historians  of  sociaHsm  continue  to 
puzzle  their  brains  over  the  question  whether  (as  was  fre- 
quently maintained  in  Marxist  circles)  Bakunin  did  not  become 
a  Russian  agent  towards  the  close  of  his  career. 

It  is  true  that  in  1862  Bakunin  continued  to  wonder  whether 
the  tsar  would  not  carry  out  his  plans  for  him,  and  we  have 
just  read  that  Alexander  II  seemed  to  him  preferable  as  a 
leader  to  PugaCev  and  Pestel.  Proudhon  entertained  similar 
illusions  regarding  Napoleon  III.  Mickiewicz,  again,  and 
many  others  based  their  hopes  at  times  upon  the  thought  of 
their  most  powerful  enemies'  conversion.  Herzen  cherished 
like  aspirations,  and  Bakunin  shared  such  a  plan  with  Herzen, 
a  plan  which  is  certainly  opposed  to  the  idea  of  effecting  change 
"  from  below  upwards." 

The  views  common  to  Bakunin  and  Herzen  were  not  the 
expression  of  poKtical  and  nationaUstic  panslavism,  but  were 
derived  from  Slavophil  messianism.  In  contradistinction  with 
Herzen,  Bakunin  laid  stress  rather  upon  Slav  than  upon  Russian 
messianism.  The  difference  is  expUcable  from  the  consideration 
that  Bakunin  had  come  into  personal  contact  with  other  Slav 
revolutionaries — Poles,  Czechs,  and  southern  Slavs. 

Marx  and  the  Marxists,  and  also  Ruge  and  other  of  the 
German  opponents  of  Bakunin,  are  right  in  considering  that 
Bakunin  overestimated  the  revolutionary  capacity  of  the 
Slavs.  In  other  respects,  however,  Bakunin's  Slavist  program 
was  no  more  nationaUst  than  that  of  Marx  and  the  Uberals. 
Marx  proposed  an  antislav  combination  on  the  part  of  Germans, 
Poles,  and  Magyars,  preaching  russophobia,  czechophobia,  and 
croatophobia.  Bakunin,  on  the  other  hand,  in  the  Appeal 
to  the  Slavs  (1848)  which  was  so  strongly  criticised  by  Marx, 
invited  the  Slavs  to  espouse  the  cause  of  the  Magyars  against 
Windischgratz.  In  Uke  manner  Bakunin  was  for  the  Poles 
and  also  for  the  Germans  (the  people  of  Germany,  not  the 


desDots)  The  essential  difference  is  merely  that  Bakunm 
was  a  Russian^  whereas  Marx,  Engels,  and  Ruge,  being  Germans, 
were  animated  with  German  sentiments.^  In  an  earher  work 
of  mv  own,«  I  have  furnished  proof  of  the  assertion  that  at  a 
considerably  later  date,  Marx  and  the  Marxists  were  still 
insDired  with  German  nationalist  sentiments,  and  chenshed 
antipathies  towards  the  Slavs.  It  is  necessary  to  refer  to  the 
fact  once  more  to-day,  in  view  of  the  nationahst  struggles  now 
in  progress  within  the  ranks  of  the  social. democracy. 3 

To  this  view,  which  certainly  cannot  be  termed  chauvinist, 
Bakunin  continued  to  adhere.  He  was  a  Russian  and  as 
such  desired  that  the  Russians  and  the  Slavs  should  become 
members  of  the  revolutionary  family  of  the  nations.  In  the 
year  1848  he  participated  in  the  Prague  rising;  m  1863  he 
wished  to  help  the  Poles ;  at  this  time,  too,  he  assisted  m  the 
commencing  revolutionary  organisation  of  the  Russians.  He 
had  faith  in  the  revolutionary  energy  of  the  Slavs. 

If  we  wish  to  account  for  Bakunin's  fondness  for  the  Poles, 
we  have  only  to  recall  that  enthusiastic  sarmatiophihsm  was 
r^ost  univJrsal  at  this  epoch  and  to  remember  Baku^^^^^ 
personal  acquaintanceship  with  Poles  m  Europe  and  n  Siberia. 
We  know  ?oo  that  his  wife  was  a  Pole.4  Political  relation- 
ships had  exTsted  between  the  radical  Russians  and  the  Poles 
ever  since  the  partition  of  Poland. 

When  in  1848  the  Czechs  and  the  Ruthenians  drew  up  their 
nrogram  of  federation,  Bakunin  was  won  over  to  this  cause 
BaC  belonged  to  a  multiUngual  state  wherein  distinct 
nationaUties  were  struggling  for  national  and  l-g-'s'.c  "|^^^^^^ 
To  him,  consequently,  the  distinction  between  the  centralising 
st^te  and  nationality  was  clearer  than  it  was  to  Marx,  by  whom 

.  Mane's  criticism  of  Bakunin's  appea,, A     f^  ^ 

von  Karl  Marx  und  Friedrich  Englls,  1902.  vol.  m.  p.  246)- 

•  Gnindlagen  des  Manusmus,  §  "«;  ...         ,  geo) :    "  Nationality, 

,  WhUe  stiU  i»  ai«na  Baknmn  w^te  as  frf^o^^^^^^^ 

)ust  like  the  individual,  just  like  the  P'^P'"!*?^^* '\^  ^  ^^  ^t  is  denied.    This 
has  no  right  to  concern  itself  about  itself  until  "^^t  ngnt  .  ^^^^ 

is  why  the  Poles,  tiie  "^  -'-^^^^  fh^pSe  ^'^oZiy^f  and  this  is 

"'I  SgVL^Xrial ''fl'e"  Sr  declared  that  the  PoUsh  question 
had  been  an  "  id6e  fixe  "  with  him  since  1846. 
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this  differentiation  between  state  and  nation  was  far  less  vividly 
perceived.  At  the  congress  of  the  League  of  Peace  and  Free- 
dom held  at  Berne  in  1868,  Bakunin  drew  express  attention 
to  the  distinction  between  state  and  folk.  We  have  seen 
that  Herzen  wanted  a  folk-state,  and  in  Uke  manner  Bakunin 
differentiated  folk  from  state,  and  had  a  democratic  conception 
of  the  folk.  For  the  rest,  enough  has  been  said  in  earher 
chapters  regarding  the  principle  of  nationaUty  and  kindred 
problems. 

Proof  that  Bakunin's  panslavism  was  not  nationahst  in 
character  is  further  afforded  by  the  fact  that  he  did  not  accept 
the  Czech  program  altogether  uncritically.  He  approved 
neither  Palacky  nor  Rieger,  for  in  opposition  to  these  two 
leaders  he  desired  to  make  common  cause  with  the  Magyars 
against  Austria.  He  wished,  toa,  to  take  the  Rumanians 
into  his  Slav  federation,  for  he  desired  the  break  up  of  Turkey 
as  well  as  that  of  Austria.  As  regards  all  these  designs,  there 
were  doubtless  differences  of  outlook  and  differences  in  the 
estimate  of  the  political  situation,  as  between  Bakunin  on  the 
one  hand  and  Marx  and  the  German  radicals  on  the  other,  but 
we  must  not  for  this  reason  refer  Bakunin's  views  to  Slavist 
'chauvinism.  We  may  admit  that  Bakunin,  hke  Herzen  and 
Russians  in  general,  was  less  sympathetic  towards  Germans 
than  towards  Frenchmen,  Italians,  and  other  members  of  the 
Latin  races.  Here,  however,  traditional  influences  were  at 
work,  and  more  especially  family  traditions,  for  Bakunin's 
father  had  had  a  predilection  for  the  Latins,  and  above  all 
for  the  ItaUans.  W^en  Bakunin's  plans  on  behalf  of  the  Poles 
and  the  Slavs  were  shipwrecked  in  1863,  he  turned  to  the 
Latins.  It  must  not  be  supposed  that  Bakunin  had  any 
national  aversion  for  the  Germans,  but  he  disliked  German 
conditions  in  general  and  the  German  bourgeoisie  in  particular. 

To  conclude,  Bakunin,  like  Herzen,  regarded  the  Russian 
people  as  predestined  to  establisl^  the  social  revolution.  In 
support  of  this  view  he  referred  in  1868  to  the  existence  and 
significance  of  the  mir.  In  the  opinion  of  the  Russian  folk, 
he  said,  the  soil  belongs  to  the  folk  alone,  to  the  genuinely 
working  masses,  to  those  who  till  the  ground.  Now  this  out- 
look, says  Bakunin,  enfolds  all  the  social  revolutions  of  the 
past  and  of  the  future.  The  Slavs,  he  contends,  and  above  all 
the  Great  Russians,  are  the  most  unwarUke  of  the  nations, 
and    they    therefore  have  no  desire  for   conquests,   but  are 


inspired  by  an  unaUoyed  and  passionate  eagerness  for  the  free 
Ind  coUertive  utiUsation  of  the  soil.  By  instinct,  continues 
Bakunin  gving  free  rein  to  his  imagination,  the  Russians  are 
fociSc  f  by  nature  they  are  revolutionary ;  the  Russians, 
herefore    will  initiate  the  federation  of  the  world. 

These  fancies  do  not  belong  to  the  domain  of  reahst  thought, 
and  they  are  all  the  more  open  to  censure  seemg  that  two 
vears  earUer  Bakunin  had  given  utterance  to  extremely  critical 
nn^ons  regarding  the  Russian  mir.  In  his  letter  to  Herzen 
aKarev7i866)  he  strongly  condemned  the  patriarchahsm 
o?  the  S  aying  that  it  repressed  individuahty.  permitted 
t  nternal'revLfion.  and  (before  all)  -f  "^  woman^  Th 
mir   as   an   institution   was    the    incorporation    of    Chinese 

'""iftSonnection  it  may  be  well  to  point  out  that  Bakunin's 
.n^nrMarx   and  Engels  no  less,  held  at  first  regardmg  the 
Eanrnt  and  therefore  regarding  the  Russian  people,  views 
no  less  uncritical  than  those  of  Bakunin. 

After  1863  Bakunin  modified  his  Slavist  designs  and  prac- 
ticaiy  abandoned  them.  Henceforward  he  Placed  more  con- 
fidence tn  the  French  and  in  the  Latins  generally,  whilst,  as  we 
r;.\':  discovered  the  rev..utionary  ^n-nct  in  aU^m^en^and 

Sr-^PpeSX  ^^^^^t^:^ 

;nr;oSL%Sjrexp^s.y  d^^^^^^^^^^ 

general  organisation  of  the  International. 

§  94- 

TM  .rHpr  to  clarify  our  outlook  concerning  Bakunin's 
TN  order  to  <=i*™y  "  .  .  ■  ^e  will  now  undertake 
1   philosophical  and  pohtical  views,  w 

a  comparison  between  ^f  ""^ ,  ^f  ^Sn  anarciL  and 
-fusSt  sTfar  S -~,£;-rj^  Z^ 
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contrast  between  the  two  men  may  be  envisaged  as  the  contrast 
between  anarchism  and  socialism. 

First  of  all  it  is  essential  to  bear  in  mind  that  Marx  and 
Bakunin  both  went  through  a  developmental  process,  that 
both  men  modified  their  opinions  as  time  passed.  Further, 
in  making  the  comparison,  we  must  differentiate  between 
Marx  and  Marxism,  and  must  not  overlook  the  distinction 
between  sociaUsm  and  social  democracy. 

Turning  from  these  methodological  preliminaries  to  con- 
sider the  immediate  question  under  review,  we  cannot  fail 
to  find  it  significant  that  the  opposition  between  Marx  and 
Bakunin  endured  for  many  years.'  This  suffices  by  itself  to 
justify  the  conclusion  that  the  difference  of  outlook  was  based 
(even  though  not  invariably)  upon  essential  differences  in 
point  of  principle. 

In  philosophy,  both  Bakunin  and  Marx  started  from  the 
same  point,  from  Hegel-Feuerbach  and  the  HegeUan  left ; 
both  learned  from  Proudhon  and  the  French  sociaUsts ;  both 
were  positivists  and  materialists ;  the  two  men  Uved  for  a 
considerable  time  in  similar  circumstances  and  in  the  same 
locaUties ;  both  participated  in  the  revolution  ;  both  had  to 
suffer  from  the  same  reaction  and  from  its  effects  upon  personal 
safety  and  freedom. 

But  under  the  influence  of  German  philosophy  Bakunin 
remained  subjectivist  and  individuaUst,  whereas  Marx  (and 
all  that  is  said  here  appUes  equally  to  Engels)  was  much  more 
influenced  than  Bakunin  by  French  and  English  positivism, 
passed  on  to  extreme  objectivism,  and  came  to  regard  history 
and  the  social  totaUty  as  the  determining  influences  in  social 
life.  Bakunin,  too,  abandoned  .the  extremer  forms  of  sub- 
jectivism and  individuaUsm  (Introduction  to  Hegel's  Gymnasial 

»  In  the  year  1848  Marx  was  annoyed  at  the  ill-considered  rising  in  Baden 
of  which  Herwegh  was  the  leader.  At  the  time  Bakunin  defended  Herwegh, 
but  subsequently  agreed  that  Marx  had  been  right.  In  the  same  year,  in  the 
"Neue  Rheinische  Zeitung,"  Bakunin  was  accused  of  being  a  Russian  agent,  the 
accusation  being  based  upon  the  alleged  testimony  of  George  Sand.  Marx 
published  the  contradiction  of  this  piece  of  gossip.  In  1849  Marx  animadverted 
against  Bakunin's  panslavist  policy,  but  here,  too,  there  was  no  serious  differ- 
ence upon  matters  of  principle.  Such  a  difference  was  first  displayed  during 
the  struggle  in  the  International.  Marx  was  doubtless  right  in  considering 
that  the  foundation  of  the  Bakuninia'n  second  International  was  a  tactical  error. 
Bakunin  appealed  in  justification  to  the  difference  between  the  Latin  and  the 
Teutonic  lands.  Marx  was  right,  too,  in  respect  of  Nedaev,  but  the  behaviour 
of  Bakunin's  opponents  was  not  altogether  above  criticism. 


Lectures'.  1838).     A  few  days  before  his  death,  talking  about 
Schopenhauer,  he  condemned  individualism,  wntmg :       Our 
whole  philosophy  is  established  upon  a  false  foundation  when 
it  conceives  human  beings  as  individuals,  instead  of  looking 
upon  them,  as  it  should,  as  members  of  a  coUectivity     Hence 
arise  most  phUosophical  errors,  the  upshot  of  which  is  that 
happiness  is  looked  for  in  the  clouds,  or  else  that  pessimism 
ensues    Uke  that  of  Schopenhauer  and  Hartmann.       In  1838 
he  considered  suicide  the  necessary  consequence  of  extreme 
subiectivism  and  individualism,  in  1876  pessimism  was  the 
consequence-the  distinction  is  not  very  great.     It  is  not  clear 
how  Bakunin  represented  to  himself  the  relationship  between 
the   individual   and   the   collectivity.    His   formula   of    1876 
smacks    of    Comte,    not   of    Marx-Engels.    This   corresponds 
with    Bakunin's  demand    for    coUectivism,   not    communism. 
The  question  how  much  individuaUsm  and  how  much  collec- 
tivism was  not  precisely  formulated  by  Bakunin. 

As  compared  with  Bakunin,  Marx  is  more  scientific,  more 
critical  The  German  is  the  theorist,  whilst  the  Russians 
attention  is  directed  rather  towards  poUtical  practice.  At 
first  and  even  later,  Marx's  outlook  did  not  in  essentials  differ 
from  that  of  Bakunin.  Marx,  too,  was  a  revolutionary,  and 
took  personal  part  in  the  revolution  of  1848,  although  much 
more  cautiously  than  Bakunin  ;  Marx,  again,  wished  to  destroy 
the  state,  and  beUeved  in  the  speedy  attamment  of  an  ideal 
condition  of  society.  But  Marx  abandoned  the  revolutiomsm  of 
his  youth,  devoted  himself  to  scientific  study,  spent  his  days 
in  the  British  Museum  Ubrary,  and  endeavoured  to  provide 
positivist  and  materiaUst  foundations  for  P^^ical  economy 
and  the  phUosophy  of  history.  Bakumn,  on  the  other  hand, 
was  an  organiser  of  revolts  in  which  he  took  an  active  share 
and  only  on  occasions  did  he  endeavour  to  coUect  his  thoughts 

theo^etically.^^  Marx  so  greatly  excels  Bakunin  as  sociologist 

and  still  more  as  philosopher  of  history. 

Vis-a-vis  revolutionism  the  mam  difference  is  to  be  found 
in  Marx's  historical  materiaUsm  and  in  his  conception  of  the 
determinism  of  historical  development.  But  Marx  and  his 
d  scTpTeTdid  not  at  the  outset  deduce  the  logical  consequences 
of  historical  materiaUsm ;  and,  moreover,  the  doctnne  was 
not  at  first  (if  ever)  clearly  and  unambiguously  formulated. 
Historical  materiaUsm  led  Marx  and  the  Marxists  to  news 
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differing  from  those  of  Bakunin  concerning  the  state,  law, 
and  ideology  in  general — for  it  must  be  remembered  that  to 
Marx  the  state  and  state  poUcy  were  likewise  "  ideology."  State, 
law,  church,  etc.,  were  not  primary  elements  in  social  Hfe,  were 
not  motive  forces  ;  and  therefore  pohtical  revolution  was  not 
decisive  in  its  effects.  Above  all,  in  the  Marxist  view,  the 
continual  fomenting  of  revolution,  Blanquism  and  Bakuninism, 
is  inefficacious  ;  decisive  issues  result  from  the  orderly  ripening 
of  great  historical  epochs  and  from  the  definitive  overthrow 
of  the  entire  social  edifice.  It  is  true  that  Marx  looked  to  the 
near  future  for  the  fulfilment  of  this  expectation,  and  was 
therefore  wiUing  to  lend  a  hand  to  the  ever-recurring  revolts, 
all  the  more  since  he  did  not  profess  to  know  what  were  the 
unmistakable  indications  of  the  coming  of  the  decisive  moment. 
Scientific  history  cannot  pretend  to  offer  apocalyptic  signs  of 
the  time,  and  the  prediction  of  the  definitive  cataclysm  has 
not  been  fulfilled. 

The  force  of  Blanquism  has  moreover  been  weakened  by 
the  acceptance  of  Darwinism  and  the  evolutionary  idea.  If 
social  evolution  proceed  according  to  natural  law,  if  it  be  the 
outcome  of  the  class  struggle,  waged  unceasingly  as  part  of 
the  natural  order  of  things,  then  acute  revolution  is  no  more 
than  a  special  case  of  chronic  revolution,  and  our  estimate  of 
acute  revolution  must  be  revised.  We  conceive  revolution  as 
an  evolutionary  manifestation. 

From  Hegel,  and  yet  more  from  Comte,  Bakunin  adopted 
the  idea  of  an  orderly  development  in  great  epochs.  Bakunin, 
too,  became  a  Darwinist ;  and  yet  he  remained  faithful  to 
Blanquism. 

Bakunin  always  recognised  .Marx's  superior  strength  in 
philosophical  and  scientific  matters.  He  translated  the  Cam- 
munist  Manifesto  for  Herzen's  "  Kolokol,"  and  began  a  trans- 
lation of  the  first  •volume  of  Capital.  Bakunin  accepted 
historical  materiahsm  and  the  theory  of  the  class  struggle, 
often  expounding  these  doctrines  and  recommending  them, 
after  his  own  fashion.  Even  during  the  contest  with  Marx, 
Bakunin  unhesitatingly  admitted  his  opponent's  merits  as 
theorist  and  organiser. 

At  an  early  date  Marx  was  distinguished  from  Bakunin 
and  also  from  Herzen  by  his  contemptuous  neglect  of  the 
church  and  its  political  significance.  In  this  respect  Bakunin 
remained  a  Feuerbachian,  or,  better  expressed,  continued  to 


adhere  to  views  formed  in  his  age  of  faith.     In  the  Introduc- 
tion to   Hegel's  Gymnasial  Lectures,  Bakunin  formulated  the 
essence  of  theocracy  by  saying,  "  where  there  is  no  reUgion 
there   can  be  no  state."  and  "  religion  is  the  substance,  the 
quintessence,  of  the  Ufe  of  every  state."     Such  was  his  opinion 
throughout  hfe,  the  only  change  being  that  in  maturer  years 
he  wished  to  replace  reUgion  by  philosophy.     The  two  men 
had  at  first  similar  ideas  regarding  the  state,  but  the  views 
and  conduct  of  Marx  underwent  modification  in  proportion 
as  he  elaborated  his  historical  materiahsm  and  his  philosophy 
of   history.     From    the    first    and    subsequently    (after    1863) 
Bakunin  was  more  hostile  to  the  state,  which  to  him  seemed 
more  important  than  it  did  to  Marx.     Bakunin  discovered 
the  leading  pohtical  and  social  evil  in  the  principle  of  the  state, 
in  authority  itself,  not  in  pohtical  forms,  which  seemed  to 
him  matters  of  comparative  indifference ;    this  is  why  he  was 
continually   engaged  in   the   organisation   of  conspiracies  for 
the  final  destruction  of  the  state.     Marx  was  likewise  opposed 
to  the  state,  but  desired  to  use  it  for  his  own  ends  ;    Marx, 
too,  looked  forward  to  a  condition  in  which  the  state  will  no 
longer  exist ;    but  this  is  to  be  brought  about  with  the  help 
of  the  state,  the  state  is  to  abolish  itself. 

From  the  very  outset,  Marx  and  Bakunin  differed  in  their 
respective  conceptions  of  pohtical  and  social  administration. 
Marx  was  a  centrahst,  Bakunin  a  federaUst." 

Bakunin  remained  a  revolutionary.  Marx  and  the  Marxists 
did  not  abandon  the  revolutionary .  idea,  but  they  tended 
increasingly  to  postpone  revolutionary  practice  to  a  distant 
future  ;  pohtical  effort,  participation  in  parhamentarism,  was 
to  prepare  the  way  for  the  reahsation  of  the  revolution.  When 
Bismarck  granted  universal  suffrage,  Marx  and  Engels  forged 
their  weapons  out  of  it  in  such  a  fashion  that  shortly  before 
his  death  (1895)  Engels  declared  revolution  to  be  needless, 
and  was  eloquently  silent  concerning  the  definitive  revolution 
Bakunin  would  not  hear  a  word  of  universal  suffrage  or  of 
any  other  pohtical  institution;  he  looked  upon  Marxism  as. 
nothing  more  than  state  socialism.  Even  the  worker,  when 
he  becomes  a  ruler  or  a  popular  representative,  is  taking  part 
in  the  state,  and  the  state  is  the  secret  or  overt  source  of 
slavery.     All  pohtical  activity  is  essentiaUy  bourgeois.     Bakunin 

»  In  the  lieginning  Bakunin  fought  only  against  state  absolutism;  as  late 
as  1868,  Uke  the  Marxists,  he  would  hear  of  nothing  but  a  repubhc. 
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had  an  immoderate  hatred  of  Bismarck,  regarding  Bismarckism 
as  nothing  but  "  mihtarism,  police  economics,  and  financial 
monopoly,  united  into  a  system."  In  agreement  with  Bis- 
marck, Bakunin  considered  the  Germans  to  be  a  state-loving 
race.  In  1874  he  declared  that  his  hope  was  in  the  Slavs  and 
the  Latins,  who  were  to  react  against  pangermanism,  not  by 
the  estabUshment  of  a  great  Slav  state,  but  by  the  social 
revolution,  which  would  bring  into  being  a  new,  lawless,  and 
therefore  free  ivotld.  Bakunin  has  no  approval  of  petty 
reforms,  desiring  "revolution  from  the  prime  foundation." 
He  aims  at  total  disorganisation,  entorganisation,  poUtical 
amorphism,  and  chaos,  in  the  hope  that  the  future  society 
will  spontaneously  upbuild  itself  from  below. 

The  Marx-Engels  view  of  the  state  is  therefore  •  more  dis- 
passionate, for  Marx  and  Engels,  as  historical  materiaUsts, 
recognise  the  socio-poUtical  primacy  of  economic  organisation. 
Bakunin  also  admits  the  importance  of  economic  foundations, 
entertains  plans  of  a  general  strike,  but  invariably  returns  in 
the  end  to  the  expedient  of  poUtical  revolution.  Nevertheless, 
as  has  been  shown,  attentive  criticism  of  the  utterances  made 
by  Bakunin  at  different  epochs  discloses  a  marked  vacillation 
between  the  idea  of  economic  primacy  and  that  of  poUtical 
and  reUgious  primacy.  *  It  was  impossible  that  Bakunin  should 
remain  uninfluenced  by  his  contact  with  Marx,  a  contact 
which  became  closer  for  the  very  reason  that  he  was  engaged 
in  a  struggle  with  Marx.  ^ 

Like  Bakunin,  Marx  gave  the  name  of  "  anarchy  to  a 
condition  in  which  there  would  be  no  state  ;  in  the  confidential 
circular  directed  against  Bakunin,  he  defined  anarchy  as  the 
disappearance  of  state  and  government.  It  is  true  that  he 
here  had  in  view,  as  he  himself  formulates  it,  the  transformation 
of  the  government  into  a  mere  administration.  But  in  Baku- 
nin's  writings,  also,  we  can  find  passages  wherein  he  interprets 
the  annihilation  of  the  state  as  nothing  more  than  a  radical 
transformation  and  reorganisation.* 

It  is  possible,  moreover,  to  quote  from  Bakunin  passages 
in  which  he  utters  warnings  against  iU-considered  fights  and 
revolts.  Apropos  of  the  discussion  concerning  Karakozov's 
attempt  on  the  Ufe  of  Alexander  II,  he  expressed  doubts  as 
to  the  utiUty  of  assassinating  the  tsar,  but  this  scepticism  is 

I  Sec,  for  example.  CEuvres,  i,  p.  155.  ^  F«d6r*lisme.  Socialisme  et  Anti- 
ttitologismc  (1867). 
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quite  casual,  and  therein  Ues  its  weakness.  Again,  he  shook 
off  NeCaev  owing  to  the  accusations  made  against  the  latter. 
The  fact  remains  that  Bakunin  looked  for  a  rising  in 
every  viUage  in  Russia— an  incredible  piece  of  revolutionary 

extravagance.  .  ,      .       ^  j   x 

We  must  not  overlook  that  Bakumn,  as  he  boasted  to 
Marx  possessed  some  talent  for  organisation.  He  collaborated 
in  the  organisation  of  the  International,  and  proved  his  mettle 
as  organiser  of  other  societies.  ,       .  ,   ^ 

Bakunin  was  the  originator  of  the  term      social  democ- 
racy "     Like  Marx,  Bakunin  is  in  favour  of  commumsm,  but 
he  wishes  this  communism  to  be  fe^derally  organised,  not  to 
be  centraUsed.'    When  Bakunin  thus  emphatically  speaks  of 
himself  as  a  coUectivist  and  refuses  to  accept  the  designation 
of  communist,   the  administrative  outlook  is  determinative, 
not  the  social  outlook.     He  desires  economic  equaUty  and  free 
association  "  from  below  upwards."     But  we  find  in  his  wntmgs 
occasional  utterances  which  may  be  interpreted  as  supporting 
private  ownership.     For  example,  in  1868,  in  the  address  to 
the  congress  of  the  League  of  Peace  and  Freedom,  he  advocates 
the  aboUtion  of  the  right  to  inheritance  in  a  manner  which 
would  seem  to  imply  that  this  is  as  far  as  he  desired  to  go 
Plehanov    adduces    this    as    proof    that    Bakumn    was    not 
vigorous  enough  in  his  opposition  to  private  property.     Ple- 
hanov further  points  out  that  Bakunin  proposed  that  the  French 
peasants  should  retain  their  property  after  the  social  revolu- 
tion    But  it  must  be  remembered  that  this  was  simply  because 
Bakunin  regarded  peasant  proprietorship  as  a  matter  of  trifling 
importancerand  was  prepared,  just  Uke  some  of  the  communists 
of  to-day,  to  concede  small-scale  private  property  m  land. 
Marx  wished  to  estabUsh  his  society  with  the  aid  of  the  indus- 
trial  workers,  the  proletarians  ;    Bakumn  looked  rather  for 
help  to  the  peasants,  especiaUy  in  the  case  o    Russia.^ 

Nor  is  there  any  real  difference  between  Bakumn  and  Marx 
in  their  outlook  on  nationality.  The  former  is  Russian  and 
Slav,  just  as  the  latter  is  German.    Bakumn's  wish  to  inspire  the 

«  He  distinguishes  "  revolutionary  socialists  or  coUectivists  "  from  "  authorl- 
tarian  communiste/'^  demanded  that  in  the  Slav  federation 

h:rm^mTer:d  tts  ^^s  IlT^^I^T^^l^^  his  eyes  on  the  peasant  masses, 
whUst  Marx  looked  towards  the  operatives. 
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Slavs  wth  revolutionary  ardour  is  quite  comprehensible,  far 
more  comprehensible  than  Marx's  antipathy  to  the  Russians, 
the  Czechs,  and  the  Croats.  Bakunin's  hostility  to  the  Germans 
was  no  greater,  not  even  when  he  was  directly  attacking  them 
(as  in  1862,  when  he  wrote  apropos  of  federation,  "  that  which 
is  endurable  to  the  Slavs  is  death  to  the  Germans  "). 

Taking  everything  into  consideration,  we  cannot  find  that 
between  Bakunin  and  Marx  there  existed  such  an  absolute 
contrast  as  the  Marxists  and  anarchists  of  to-day,  opposing 
one  another  on  principle,  are  apt  to  contend.  Bakunin  is 
more  individuaUst  than  Marx,  more  revolutionary,  if  we  think 
of  the  longing  for  revolution  as  instinctive,  or  temperamental ; 
Bakunin's  mind  works  more  along  poUtical  Unes,  and  does  so 
because  he  is  not  a  consistent  historical  (economic)  materialist. 
Bakunin  is  notably  distinguished  from  Marx  by  his  approval 
of  terrorism  in  the  form  of  individual  outrages  and  by  his 
approval  of  individual  acts  of  expropriation.  Marx  appeals 
only  to  the  decisions  of  the  mass,  and  thereby  his  pohcy  of 
course  becomes  more  considered,  more  mature,  and  more 
effective. 

It  cannot  be  denied  that  Bakunin  was,  to  a  degree,  anarchist 
in  the  sense  of  aimless  and  turbulent  disorder.  But  Laveleye 
does  him  an  injustice  when  he  insists  that  this  was  the  leading 
factor  in  Bakunin's  views. 

Primitive  revolutionary  feeling,  purely  negative  revolu- 
tionism, which  were  so  strongly  characteristic  of  Bakunin, 
were  known  also  to  Marx.  In  the  first  volume  of  Capital  the 
revolutionary  mood  finds  vigorous  expression,  but  we  see  how 
Marx  is  endeavouring  to  bridle  it,  arid  to  transform  it  into 
positivist  dispassionateness.  Bakunin  could  never  look  on 
things  so  impersonally  as  did  Marx,  for  in  the  Russian  the 
sentiments  of  the  hunted  refugee,  the  injured  outlaw,  continually 
found  expression.  Marx  could  be  impassioned  on  occasions, 
as  in  his  defence  of  the  Paris  commune,  but  when  he  was 
impassioned    he    was  strong.     Bakunin's  excitement   betrays 

weakness. 

Bakunin  is  a  revolutionary,  Marx  a  statesman  and  tactician. 
Marx  was  more  nice  in  his  methods.  Bakunin  did  not  see 
through  Nedaev  until  his  friends  remonstrated  and  the  scandal 
had  become  notorious.  At  Prague,  again,  in  1848,  Bakunin 
was  only  playing  at  revolution.  Herzen  is  quite  right  in  his 
judgment  here,  and  Kropotkin  really  agrees  with  Herzen,  so 


does  Lavrov,   whose   adherents   could  not  get   on  with  the 
Bakuninists.      Those  anarchists  err  who  extol  Bakumn  as  a 
man  of  action  ;   he  was  a  dilettante,  and  his  practical  life  no 
less  than  his  theoretical  was  a  collection  of  fragments.     I  do 
not  deny  that  Bakunin  was  a  man  of  genius  ;   I  am  not  over- 
persuaded  by  the  arguments  of  Marx,  Engels,  and  others  ; 
but  I  consider  that  on  the  whole  Marx  was  right  and  Bakumn 
wrong     Marx  understood  the  nature  of  democracy  better  than 
Bakunin  understood  better  how  democracy  might  be  reahsed. 
Bakunin's  revolutionism  and  anarchism  are  the  freedom  of 
the  Russian  Cossack,  the  pseudo-hero  whose  characteristics 
have  been  so  ably  depicted  by  the  painter  VereSeagin,  the 
pseudo-hero  who  made  such  a  poor  showing  m  the   Russo- 
Japanese  war.      For  Russia,  Bakunin  believes  m  brigands^ 
la  PugaCev  and  Razin ;  for  Europe,  he  beheves  m  the  dregs 

of  the  proletariat.  . 

Bakunin,  who  desired  to  transform  the  world  from  its 
foundations,  remained  throughout  life  nothing  better  than  a 
dreamer.  When  living  in  a  villa  near  Locarno,  an  heirloom 
of  his  friend  and  disciple  Cafiero  which  had  been  placed  by 
the  latter  at  the  master's  disposal,  he  wished  to  organise  a 
rising  in  Italy,  and  had  thoughts  of  boring  a  tunnel  through 
which  his  anarchists  could  make  their  way  into  that  country 
unnoticed.  A  manifestation  of  this  same  foohsh  simpleminded- 
ness  was  his  antisemitism,  w4iich  was  displayed  from  time 
to  time  in  his  attacks  on  Lassalle  and  Marx.  ,        .    , 

We  must  not  forget  that  Bakunin,  durmg  his  second  period 
of  residence  in  Europe,  Hved  in  the  Latin  countries,  whereas 
Marx  was  in  England.  Both  men  involuntanly  constructed 
their  ideas  of  the  future  and  their  thoughts  regardmg  the 
organisation  of  society  mainly  out  of  the  enduring  impressions 
of  their  respective  environments.  Bakunin,  who  wherever 
he  went  remained  the  unresting  foreigner,  moved  by  prefer- 
ence in  the  comparatively  unorganised  strata  of  the  workmg 
class,  whereas.  Marx  was  influenced  by  English  and  German 

expenenc^s.^  why  the  Paris  commune  impressed  the  two  men 

""  SuS*  anarchism  is  largely  explicable  by  his  restless, 
positively  nomadic  life  in  Europe. 

^    Baktiliin  exercised  a  powerful  influence  upon  the  devdop- 
ment  of  the  opposition  in  Russia,  the  development  by  which 
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it  became  revolutionary  and  terrorist.  The  younger  generation 
of  the  sixties  and  seventies  gave  ear  to  Bakunin,  not  to 
Herzen.  During  1872  and  1873  there  wefe  in  Switzerland, 
and  notably  at  Zurich,  hundreds  of  Russian  students,  many 
of  whom   became  Bakiminists,  and  transplanted  Bakuninism 

to  Russia. 

Peculiar  is  the  combination  that  has  been  effected  between 
Russian  realism  and  Bakunin's  unrealism.  Pisarev's  "  destruc- 
tive criticism"  has  become  pandestruction ;  the  nihihstic 
word  has  become  the  revolutionary  deed ;  to  an  increasing 
extent  "  word  and  deed  "  is  the  revolutionary  slogan. 

In  contradistinction  to  Herzen,  Bakunin  conceived  nihiUsm, 
not  as  Byronic  revolt  but  as  Blanquist  revolt.  He  defended 
the  nihilists  against  Herzen's  attacks  ;  defended  their  practical 
activities,  while  admitting  that  they  were  guilty  of  vacillations, 
contradictions,  and  even  scandalous  and  foul  abominations. 
For  Bakunin  these  aberrations  were  no  more  than  the  inevit- 
able accompaniments  of  inchoate  conditions.  He  regarded 
them  as  proofs  that  the  younger  generation  was  striving  to 
construct  the  new  morality.  Though  he  belonged  to  the  older 
generation,  Bakunin  numbered  himself  among  those  who  were 
seeking  the  new  moraUty,  and  indeed  he  believed  himself  to 
have  definitively  formulated  it. 

Nevertheless  Bakuninist  tactics  did  not  find  application 
in  Russia,  if  we  except  NeCaev's  attempt  and  the  peasant  revolt 
in  the  Chigirin  district  (§  in,  iii). 

In  the  theoretical  field  Bakunin  did  little  to  further  the 
formulation  either  of  sociahsm  or  of  anarchism,  but  his  example 
was  suggestive  to  theorists  as  well  as  to  practical  men.  It 
is  not  difficult  to  understand  why  such  writers  as  Kropotkin, 
Cerkezov,  etc.,  honour  Bakunin  as  their  teacher;  Turgenev, 
too,  was  much  preoccupied  by  Bakunin's  ideas.  As  a  man 
Bakunin  was  good-natured,  but  simple,  frivolous,  and  undisci- 
pUned.*  Consistently  desiring  to  reaHse  his  ideals,  he  did  not 
shrink  from  the  risks  of  action,  and  was  ever  wjUing  to  set  his 
life  upon  a  cast ;  this  deserves  recognition  when  we  contrast 
him  with  his  two  opponents,  the  hesitating  Herzen  and  the 


calculating  Marx.     In  this  sense  Annenkov  has  aptly  termed 
ui^  "  +I1P  father  of  Russian  idealism. 

A  £al  iudgment  upon  anarchism  will  not  be  attempted 
here  Slihave  first  ^o  make  acquaintance  with  Bakumn  s 
successors. 


>  Bakunin's  heedlessness  was  often  crudely  displayed.  I  may  recall  the 
instance  given  by  Henen,  that  the  new  government  in  Paris,  desiring  to 
be  rid  of  Bakunin,  sent  him  3,000  francs  and  told  him  to  go  to  Germany,  to 
carry  on  his  revolutionary  activities  there.  This  is  not  denied  by  Bakunin's 
biographers. 
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Godunov,  see  Boris 
Goethe,  123,  347,  350,  356.  359.  390. 

392,  393.  402.  422 
Gogol,   112,   113.   114,   121,   135.   137. 

232,  238,  239,  254,  288,  309,  319. 

330.  350.  352.  364.  365.  367.  368, 

370.  373.  374.  377.  393.  398.  411 
Golovin,  128,  183 
GoUcyn,  94,  286 

Gondarov,  121,  146,  350,  369,  370 
Goremykin,  181 
Gor'kii,  178,  332.  34^ 
G^irres,  95.  I09.  33 1 
Gradovskii,  344,  349 
Granovskii.    112,   216,   239,  249,  254, 

324,  328,  337,  339.  340.  341.  347. 

348.  350.  354.  386.  392,  400.  423. 

4^6 


Gre«.  369 

Griboedov,  95.  "».  "'•  **^'  *^4.  2*5. 

239.  370.  373 
Grigor'ev.  200.  334.  335.  »T»-S8S 
Grigorovie.    121,    135.   I37.    I47.   350 

370 
Grimm.  296 
Grote.  208 
Grlin,  393 
Gud,  432.  456 
Guillaume,  435 
Guyon,  84 
Guizot,  123 

Habakkuk.  see  Avakkum 

Haller,  317 

Hanka.  282.  298,  308,  309.  31° 

Hardenberg,  95 

Hartmann,  281,  463 

Hauser,  428 

Havhiek.  298.  308 

Haxthausen,  123.  312,  316.  319.  32». 

329.  344 

Hegel,   122,   123,   149.  150.  203.  205. 

213,  217,  222,  226.  237.  239.  244, 

246,  248,  258,  259,  261,  267,  270. 

271,  272,  281,  282,  284.  285,  286, 

305,  319.  324.  331.  337.  338.  339. 

340.  347.  350.  351.  352.  353.  355. 

356,  357.  359.  360,  362,  366.  371. 
372.  374.  376.  377.  382.  386,  390. 

400,  401,  408,  410,  418,  422,  430. 

432.  434.  437.  440.  443.  448.  462. 

464.  465 
Heine,  150.  360 
Helena  Pavlovna.  136 
Helferich.  168 
Helvetius,  77 
Heraskov,  78 
Herberstein,  24,  51 
Herder,  ^l,  72.  76.  116,  202,  211.  215- 

271,  273,  279.  281,  297.  298.  299. 

317.  318,  319.  386 
Herwegh,  387,  462 
Herzen,  73,  79.  100,  104.  106,  107,  112, 

113,  122,  125,  126,  128,  135.  M». 

149.  151.  153.  154.  186,  224.  232, 

236,  239.  254.  287.  312,  320,  328. 

334.  337.  340.  341.  342.  346.  347. 

349.  350.  351.  354.  359.  360,  361. 

363,   374,    88*-42».    431.    432.   433. 

434.  435.  445.  446.  450.  453.  454. 

456,  457.  458.  460.  464.  468,  470 
Herzenstein,  182,  192,  I93 
Hess.  453 
HUferding.  333 


Hmelnicldi,  71 

Hobbei,  397.  409 

Hoffmann,  123,  347,  350 

Holbach.  74,  77 

Homer.  233.  33©  . 

Homjakov,  Alek«6i,  113.  148.  235.  238. 

239,  241,    247.    249,    253,    S5i-2«6, 

267,  269,  270,  271,  272,  273,  282- 

286.  288.  291.  293.  309.  310.  320, 

322-324,    326-328.    330.    332-335. 

336.  337.  365.  367.  370.  380.  382. 

393.  399.  41 5 
Homjakov  (Octobrist),  185 

Horsey,  51 

Houston  Chamberlain,  see  Chamberlam 

Hume,  202,  203,  205,  206,  208,  209. 

210,  244,  3x8,  358,  369.  393.  397 
Huss,  298 
Hutton,  40t 

Iskander,  387,  see  also  Herzen 
Ivan  the  Terrible,  see  John  IV 

Ivan  III,  20,  91.  215 

Ivan  Kalita  (Grand  Prince  14th  cen- 
tury), 20 

Ivanov,  153 

Ivanov-Razumnik,  351 

losif  (15th-century  ecclesiastical  re- 
former), 43,  44 

Izmaiiov,  78 


Jacobi,  212 

Jakovlev,  385 

JakuSkin,  104,  147.  225 

Jarykov,  121,  236,  239,  234,  330.  337 

Javorskii,  57.  63,  285 

Joannes  Damascenus,  248,  331 

John  IV,  the  Terrible,  Tsar  of  Russia, 

20,  25,  26.  28.  42,  44,  50,  51.  58, 

67,  188,  275.  330,  349 
John  V,  Tsar  of  Russia,  28,  67 
John  VI,  Tsar  of  Russia.  66,  67 

Jollos,  192  „ 

Joseph  II,  Emperor  of  Holy  Roman 

Empire,  76,  82.  294 
Jung.  J.  H..  caUed  StUling.  see  Jung- 

StiUing 
Jungmann.  298 
Jung-Stilliug.  84.  92.  226 
Jur'evic,  see  Zahar'in 
Jurii  (Grand  Prince  14th  Century),  20 

KaCenovskii,  308,  348 
Kaisarov,  89 
Kalita.  see  Ivan  Kalita 
Kankrin,  89 
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Kant.  123,  203,  205,  206,  208,  210,  211, 
212,  213,  244,  246.  247.  253.  256. 
258,  259,  260,  318,  338,  349.  400, 
401,  432.  433,  435,  443,  448 

Kantemir,  73 

KaradSid,  299 

Karakozov,  153.  405,  452,  466 

Karamzin,  85, 88.90,  loi,  115,  116, 120, 

214,  215.  216.  237.  332.  345.  348.  349 
Karazin,  84.  88.  89,  90,  416 
Karlstadt.  ue  Carlstadt 
Katkov,  148,  152.  136.  137,  171.  192. 

291.  312.  347.  423 
KaveUn,  141.  287.  324,  344,  349.  350. 

384,  387,  391.  423 
Keteer,  347 

Khan,  se*  Genghis,  and  'Batu 
Kirfiev,  315     • 
Kirdevskii.   Ivan,    113,    148.  235,  ast- 

SM.  255.  257.    258,   259.   260,   261, 

267,   272,  273.  28a.  283.   285.  286. 

288.    291,    309.    315.  318.  320-330. 

333-335.  338.   339.  347.  350.  367. 

373.  382.   393 
Kirdevskii,  Madame.  241 
Kirgevskii,  Petr.  238,  239.  241.  254,  329 
Kirillov,  set  PetraSevskii 
Kiselev.  129,  130 
Kljudevskii.  28 
Klopstock,  116,  320 
Kock.  350 
Kodubei,  83,  85 
Kohanovskaja,  330 
Kojalovie.  333 
Kolcov.  348,  370 

KoU^.  297,  298.  299,  306.  307,  308 
Koppen,  308 
Korf,  144 
Korrakov,  79 

KoSelev,  241.  254.  309.  327.  328.  333 
Kossuth,  106 

Kostomarov,  302,  303,  308 
KotoSihin,  51 
Krasinski.  305 
Kravdinskii,  see  Stepniak 
Kriianie,  51,  299.  307 
Kropotkin,  135,  186.  187,  189,  190,  432, 

468,  470 
Kriidener.  93,  94,  no 
Krylov.   121.  373 
Kuchelbecker,  237,  239 
Kiichelberg.   104 
Kurbskii,  25.  44,  51,  127 
Kuropatkin,  167 

I^Agarde,  a8i 


Laharpe,  83 

I-amanskii.  299,  303.  310.  323,  333 

Lamennais,  231.  234.  390 

Lametthe,  77 

Lamsdorf.  105 

Landauer,  435 

Lange,  383 

Lanskoi,  79 

Lascaris.  46 

Lassalle,  150,  186,  363,  365.  469 

Laveleye,  468 

Lavrov,  154,  156.  435.  469 

Le  Clerc,  80 

Ledru-Rollin.  362 

Leibnitz,  55,  76 

Leont'ev,  160,  333.  334 

Leopardi,  386 

Leopold    (Charles   Leopold).    Duke  of 

Mecklenburg,  67 
Lermontov,  73,  112,  114,  121.  370.  373. 

377.  3«o 
Leroux,  362 
Leroy-Beaulien.  17 
L^kov,  146 

Lessing,   123.  202,  203,  320 
Levitov,   147 

Ligne.  79  r 

Littr^.  366.  386 
Locke,  69,  85 

Lomonosov,  65,  73.  114,  215,  216,  232 
Lomtatidze,  190 
Lopuhin  "(chief  of  police),  194 
Lopuhin,  Evdokija,  67 
Lopuhin  (freemason),  75,  84 
Loris-Melikov,  155,  156,  159.  194 
Louis  Blanc,  see  Blanc 
Louis  XIV,  King  of  France,  59 
Louis  XV,  King  of  France,  76 
Louis  XVI,  King  of  France,  360 
Louis  Phihppe,   King  of  the  French, 

105,  123,  242,  389 
Louisa     Maria,     Princess    of     Baden 

(EUzabeth     Aleks^evna,     wife     of 

Alexander  I,  Tsar  of  Russia),  92 
Lukin,  114 
Luther,  256.  284 
L'vov.  78,  114 

Mably,  74,  76 

Makarii,  241,  335 

Magnickii.  93.  308 

Maikov,  Apollon.  124.  147.  330 

Maikov,  Valerian.  124.  148,  348,  373 

Maistre,  84,   108,  117.  203,  225,  227, 

317.  331.  337.  390.  395 
Malon,  457 


Malthus,  202,  204 

Manutius,  46 

Marat,  407 

Marcus  Aurelius,  see  Aurelios 

Maria  Theodorovna,  see  Sophia  Doro- 
thea, etc. 

Maria  Theresa,  Qneen  of  Hungary 
and  Bohemia,  wife  of  Francis  I, 
Emperor  of  Holy  Roman  Empire, 

76.  294 
MarUnskii,  see  Bestuzev 

Marquart,  11 

Martynov,  152,  286 

Marx.   150.   186,   203.  207.   213.  217. 

320,  358.  363.  364.  365.  366.  403. 

414,  418,  425,  432.  434.  435.  450. 

455.  458.  459,  461-471 
Mazzini.  106,  387,  404 
Maxim  the  Greek,  46,  47.  51 
Medicus,  203 
MedvM^v,  45 
MeUkov,  see  Loris-Melikov 
Mefnikov,  5,  147 
Mendelssohn,  211 
MenSikov,  53,  59  • 

Menzel,  354.  35^ 
Merelkovskii,  160 
Me§cerskii,  286 
Methodius,  283.  308 
Mettemich,    92,    96,    106.    in,    I33. 
193,  229 

Mezencev,  154.  '6°  ,  „      . 

Michael  Theodorovic,  Tsar  of  Russia, 

36.  44.  45.  52.  67 
Michelet,  239.  386.  412.  4^7.  421 
Mickiewicz.  305,  306,  311 
Mihailov,  152 

Mihailovsku,  148.  156.  200 
Miljukov,  A.  P.,  124,  333 
Miljurin,  148 
Mill,  149,  386.  427 
Mini6,  419 
Minzes,  435.  454 
Mirabeau,  401 

Mirskii,  see  Svjatopolk-Mirsku 
Mitrofan,  185 
Mogila,  63 
Mohammed  (Prophet),  233 

Mdhler,  286 

Mokrievic.  Debagorii,  454 

Moleschott,  149 

Momonov,  see  Dmitriev-Mamonov 

Monge,  419  .       „ 

Monomachus.     «»     VlSuUmir    Mono 

machus 
Montaleqibert,  325 


Montesquieu,  69,   70,   74.  83,  85,  86. 

95.  202,  386 
Mordvinov,  90 
Morelly,  74 
Miiller,  215,  317 
Murav'ev  Amurskii,  434 
Murav'ev-Apostol,  Sergii,  104,  433 
Murav'ev,  Nikita,  98,  104 
Muromcev,  179 
Musset,  317 
Nadeidin,  221,  225.  348,  350,  352,  370 

Napoleon  I,  85,  91.  93.  97.  "7.  178. 
254.     271,     279,     319.     360,     389. 

401.  443  _ 

Napoleon    IIH    106,    112,    305,    389. 

416,  458 
Nebuchadnezzar,  48,  297 
Nefiaev.  153.  407.  453.  435.  454.  457» 

462,  467,  468,  470 
Nekrasov,   121-138,   146,   350,   37O 
Nelidov,  132 
Nestor,  10,  214,  307 
Nettlau,  435  •  ^ 

Nicholas  I.  Tsar  of  Russia,  67.  79,  82, 
88,  105-108,  110-115,  117.  119-122, 
125,   126.   12&-133.   136.   140.   144. 
147.  149.  161,  216,  217,  221.  224, 
226,  231.  237.  242.  249.  253.  265, 
303.  307,  308,  316.  325.  326.  336. 
342,  348.  351.  354.  355.  360,  361. 
369.  371.  375.  384.  385.  404.  412, 
427.  430,  456 
Nicholas  II.  Tsar  of  Russia,  67,  157. 
170,  173.  186,  190,  191.  192,  315 
Niebuhr.  216,  390 
Nikita,  67 
Nikitenko.  147 
Nikon  (Patriarch),  46,  47,  48,  49.  54 

Nil  Sorskii,  44 
Novalis,  317 
Novgorodcev,  160 
Novikov,  75,  89.  98,  330 
Novosilcev,  85,  88,  89 


Obolenskii,  136 

Obradovia,  299 

Odoevskii,  104,  123,  239,  339.  340.  300 

Ogarev,  340.  349.  360,  361.  386,  387. 

396,  404.  407.  413.  428,  429.  432. 

434.  435.  457.  461 
Oken,  239,  386 
Oleg.  10,  II 

Orlov.  Prince  (Dekabrist).  loi.  102 
Ostrovsku,  113.  121,  146,  330»  381,  38« 
Overbeck,  317 
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Ovid.  107 
Owen.  84.  417 
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Pidilen,  158 

Paine,  205,  211.  404 

Paisii.  301 

Talackf,  298.  308,  309,  460 

Panaev,  124 

Pamin,  69 

Ftoca).  232.  248 

Paftkov.  151 

Pasaek.  Vadim,  387 

Paul  de  Kock.  350 

Paul,  Saint.  355 

Paul,  Tsar  of  Russia,  66,  67,  69,  75,  76, 

82,  83,  91.  92,  130.  131.  228.  416 
Pavlov,  302,  347,  350,  352.  386 
Pavlovna,  ssi  Helena  Pavlovna 
Peierin,  228.  229 
Pe^erskii,  set  Mel'nikov 
Pelzel,  297 
Perovskaja,  138 
Pestalozzi,  83 
Pestel,  99.  100-105,  136.  142.  345.  386, 

417.  457.  458 
Peter  I.  the  Great,  Tsar  of  Russia,  i, 

4.  9,  27,  28,  29,  31.  48.  49.  53-81, 
86,  91.  X03,  no.  X16.  ir8.  168. 
190,  214,  216,  230,  232.  236,  240, 
245,  249,  262,  264,  285,  290,  316, 
322,  331.  336.  337.  343,  344,  368, 

374.  4" 
Peter  II,  Tsar  of  Russia,  67,  69,  71 
Peter  III.  Tsar  of  Russia,  66,  67.  68 
PetraSevsldi  and  the  Petraievcy  group, 

107,  113.  124.  X31.  291,  365.  418 
Petrov,  185 

Philip  II,  King  of  Spain,  359 
Photius,  s$e  Fotii  Spasskii 
Photius,  Patriarch  of  Constantinople. 

223 
Pierre  Leroux.  $u  Leroux 
Pirogov,  144 

Pisarev,  148, 152. 153.  334, 381. 398. 470 
Pisemskii,  121,  146.  329 
Plato,    69,    91,    157.    307.    208,    fa6, 

250.  426 
Plehanov.  180,  186,  334,  467 
PleS^ecv.  113.  124 
Heve,  173,  193.  194 
Pnin.  77.  89 
Pob^klonoscev.  148.  156.  257.  158,  168. 

171.  173,  174.  176,  291,  344 
Pogodin.  113.  239.  333,  289,  293,  309, 

3M.  315.  334.  353 
Fol4nov.  89 


Polevoi,  112,  113,  116,  124,  126,  239, 

348.  359 
Poleiaev,  108,  370 
Pomjalovskii,  147 
Popov,  78 

Porphyrogenitus,  13 
PosoSkov,  54,  60,  65 
Potemldn,  79  ,  4 

Pozzo  di  Borgo.  221* 
Preis,  308 
Procopius,  13 

Prokopovid,  su  Theophan  Prokopovi^ 
Protasov,  in 
Proudhon,   337,   340,   331,   362.   386. 

392,  416,  419,  430.  432.  434.  446, 

448.  4^3.  458.  462 
Puchta.  272 
Pugaicv.  48,  49,  71.  74.  76.  77,  407. 

457.  458.  469 
PuriSldvic.  192 
Puikin,  73,  95,  103,  104,  112,  113,  114, 

121,  137,  223,  232,  236,  239,  254, 

376,  318,  319,  330.  350.  370.  3^3. 
379.  380.  382.  386.  393.  414 
Pypin,  346.  i48.  349.  351 

Quinet.  387.  401 

Radi42ev,  76.  77.  78.  79.  80,  82.  83, 
84.  83,  88,  89,  177.  186,  200.  338 

Radlov.  199.  200.  201.  202 

Radstork,  131 

Rahmanin.  78 

Ranke.  348 

Rasputin,  193 

Raumer,  239      • 

Raynal,  76 

Razin,  31,  469 

Razumnik.  sts  Ivanov-Raznmnik 

Raxumovsldi,  79 

Rcnan,  449,  436 

Rennenkampf.  312 

Riietnikov.  147 

Reutz,  213 

Rieger.  310,  460 

Ritter.  239.  348 

Rjumin,  s*$  Bestulev-Rjumin 

Rjurik,  10,  60 

Robespierre,  90.  338,  360,  362.  388, 
390,  401 

Rollin,  5*4  Ledm-RolUa 

Roman,  su  Zahar'in 

Romanov,  House  of,  67 

Rosenkampf,  8$' 

Rostovcev,  136 

lUthe,  263 


Rothschild,  426 

Rousseau,  74.  7^.  77.  85.  86,  117.  202, 

249.  257.  317.  318.  319,  338,  390. 

392,  402.  421 
Riickert,  292 

Ruge,  432.  434.  436,  458.  459 
RuniC.  93  ^        ^, 

Ryi^v,  104,  112,  <2i.  254.  265,  386 

Rysakov,  I35 

Sabler,  194 

Safahk,  298,  307,  308,  309 

Saharov,  171 

Saint-Just.  362,  39© 

Saint-Simon.  84,   123,   124,  231.   331. 

362.  380.  386.  392.  418.  422.  436 
Saltykov,  113.  123.  124.  146,  363 
Samarin.  47.  239.  254.  255.  258,  266, 

2»-a87.  288.  291.  309.  312,  322, 

324-328,  337.  345.  367.  384 
Sand,  123,  356,  362.  434.  462 
Savigny,  203,  272,  348 
Savonarola.  46 
Sdapov,  49,  302 
Sciedrin,  see  Saltykov 
Sderbatov  (historian),  70,   80,  81,  89. 

114,  214,  213,  221,  318.  330 
Seerbatova.  221 
ScheUing,  123,  213,  217.  222,  226,  231, 

233,  234,  237,  239.  240,  244,  246. 

247,  248,  249,  231.  253.  239.  260. 

261,  271,  282.  305.  324.  331.  338. 

339.  340.  347»  350.  351.  352,  355. 

356.  371.  372.  375.  376.  382,  386. 

400,  401,  432.  434.  436.  437.  443 
Schiemann,  387,  435 

Schiff,  393 

Schiller,  123,  136.  202,  320,  347.  350. 

339.  363.  386,  402.  435 
Schlegel,  226,  233.  260,  272.  3^7 
Schleiermacher,  122,  239-248 
Schlosser.  202 

SchlOzer.  202.  203,  213.  216.  307 
Schopenhauer.  149.  210.  2",  213.  239 

281,  392.  398.  427.  433.  453.  463 
Schubert,  339 
Schulxe-G&vcrnitz,  329 

Selivanov,  93 

Semevsldi.  327 

Senkovskii,  311 

Sferemetev,  59,  I47 

Scrgii,  Archbishop  of  Finland.  333 

Scrgius,  Grand  Duke.  173.  I93 

Semo-Solov'evid,  A.  A.,  398 

Semo-Solov'evii,  N.  A.,  39* 

Seveenko,  107,  113.  303.  4*3 


Sevyrev,  239,  276,  286.  298.  309,  337 

Shakespeare.  320.  347,  377.  397 

Sibirjakov.  136 

Silvester  (author  of  Domostroi),  43 

Sineus.  10 

SiSkov,  115.  "6,  237.  238,  307.  308, 

323.  330 
Skobgev,  65 

Skovoroda.  199 

Smith.  70.  83.  90,  119.  202 

So5inskii.  107 

Socrates.  208,  233 

Solncev,  no 

Solov'ev.  S.  M.,  344,  349 

Solov'ev,  Vladmir,  160,  198.  I99.  292, 

321,  333.  335  ,     .^ 

Solov'evid,  see  Semo-Solov  eviC 
Sophia  (Tsarevna,  sister  of  Peter  the 

Great).  29.  58.  67 
Sophia.    Dorothea    Augusta,    Princess 
of    Wiirtemberg     (Maria    Theodo- 
Vovna),  Tsarina  of  Russia,  67 
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§  95. 

IN  Europe.  Herzeii  was  carrying  on  BSlinskii's  work,  and 
from  1850  onwards,  unaffected  by  the  censorship,  was 
exercising  a  Uterary  influence  on  progressive  and  radical 
Russia  ;  in  Russia,  simultaneously,  BeUnskii  found  a  successor 
in  Nikolai  GavriloviC  Cerny§evskii.  This  writer  made  his 
literary  debut  in  1853.  In  1854,  he  became  a  collaborator  on 
the  "  Sovremennik  "  (Contemporary),  a  periodical  founded  by 
PuSkin,  and  after  1847  edited  by  the  poet  Nekrasov.  Soon 
he  became  the  most  active  spirit  in  the  production  of  this 
periodical,  and  during  the  responsible  and  difficult  time  that 
followed  the  Crimean  defeat  he  was  Uterary  and  poUtical 
leader  of  the  younger  generation.  The  young  writer  was 
not  slow  to  avail  himself  of  the  comparative  freedom  of  author- 
ship during  the  first  years  of  Alexander's  reign.  His  Uterary 
essays  from  1853  to  1863  fiU  eleven  large  volumes,  although 
the  year  of  the  liberation  of  the  serfs  and  the  subsequent  epoch 
of  reforms  did  not  bring  enhanced  freedom  to  CernySevsku. 
and  his  organ.  On  the  contrary,  to  the  government  and  even 
to  many  liberals  his  trend  seemed  dangerous,  for  a  poUtical 
ferment  largely  due  to  Cernysevsku's  influence,  now  became 
apparent,  and  manifested  itself  in  1861  in  the  disturbances 
that  broke  out  among  the  students  and  were  directed  agamst 
the  reactionary  poUcy  in  education.  The  first  victim  of  re- 
pression (1861)  was  Cernysevsku's  fellow  worker  on  the 
"  Sovremennik,"  M.  J.  Miliailov.  translator  and  poet.«    Next 

1  As  the  reputed  author  of  the  proclamation,  To  the  Younger  Generation, 
he  was  sent  to  Siberia,  where  he  died  in  1865. 
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year  the  "  Sovremennik  "  was  suppressed  for  eight  months 
and  its  editor  was  arrested,  for  during  the  days  of  the  PoUsh 
rising,  reaction  could  not  be  long  delayed.  After  two  years 
of  preUminary  imprisonment,  CernySevskii,  now  in  his  thirty- 
fifth  year,  was  sentenced  to  fourteen  years  in  the  Siberian 
mines,  and  to  exile  for  Hfe  to  Siberia — the  scaffold  comedy 
then  customary  in  such  cases,  the  ceremony  of  civil  death, 
being  first  played.  The  reasons  for  the  sentence  are  still  un- 
known. All  Cernysevskii's  extant  works  were  passed  by  the 
censor,  so  it  can  only  be  supposed  that  he  was  condemned 
for  some  illegal  publication,  or  for  secret  revolutionary  pro- 
paganda. The  police  did  in  fact  bring  forward  evidence 
bearing  on  such  a  charge,  producing  two  depraved  individuals 
(one  being  a  nephew  of  Kostomarov)  to  testify  that  CernySevskii 
had  written  secret  proclamations  and  had  had  these  printed. 
The  minister  for  justice  submitted  to  the  court  a  memorial 
Concerning  Cernyhvskii's  Literary  Activities,  and  thereupon 
sentence  followed.* 

1  There  is  no  good  biography  of  CernySevskii,  and  we  know  little  of  him  as 
a  man  and  in  his  intimate  personal  relationships  wth  friends  and  family.  We 
even  lack  details  concerning  his  labours  as  author  and  poUtician.  He  was  born 
at  Saratov  in  1828,  and  passed  the  earlier  years  of  his  Ufe  in  this  town. 
Sprung  from  a  non-aristocratic  clerical  family,  he  was  at  first  trained  by  his 
father  for  the  priesthood,  but  since  he  showed  unmistakable  talent  for  htera- 
ture  and  science  he  was  entered  in  1846  at  the  historico-philological  faculty 
of  the  St.  Petersburg  university.  In  boyhood,  CernySevskii  was  already  a 
great  reader  and  practical  philologist,  acquainted  with  many  languages  both 
ancient  and  modern.  Apart  from  poetry  and  the  Bible,  the  young  man  was 
chiefly  interested  in  historical  writings,  the  works  of  Raumer,  Schlosser,  etc. 
In  St.  Petersburg.  CernySevskii  joined  a  hterary  circle,  whose  leader.  Irinarh 
Ivanovie  Vvedenskii,  introduced  him  to  the  study  of  Bdlinskii.  He  also  read 
German  philosophy,  and  became  acquainted  with  the  works  of  tJie  French 
sociahsts.  In  1850,  CernySevskii  returned  to  his  native  town  as  teacher  at 
the  gymnasija,  and  there  met  Kostomarov,  the  historian,  who  had  been  sent 
to  Saratov.  In  1853.  CernySevskii  married  and  returned  to  St.  Petersburg, 
to  join  the  staff  of  the  Sovremennik  in  1854-,  and  to  devote  all  his  energies  to 
that  periodical.  Little  is  known  regarding  his  Ufe  in  Siberia.  He  was  visited 
by  friends  in  1871,  1873,  and  1875  ;  but  for  nearly  twenty  years  all  attempts 
to  secure  his  liberation  were  fruitless.  At  length,  in  1883.  he  was  permitted 
to  returo  to  Russia.  Through  the  intermediation  of  the  liberal  journalist 
Nikoladze  the  government  entered  into  negotiations  with  the  committee  of 
the  revolutionary  society  Narodnaja  Volja.  in  order  to  secure  that  there  should 
be  no  disturbances  at  the  coronation  of  Alexander  III.  and  one  of  the 
revolutionists'  conditions  was  that  CernySevskii  should  be  set  at  Uberty.  In 
1883,  therefore,  he  was  sent  to  Astrakhan,  although  a  promise  had  been 
given  to  permit  his  immediate  return  to  Saratov.  Not  until  1889  was  he 
allowed  to  revisit  his  native  place,  and  he  died  there  a  few  months  later  at 
the  age  of  sixty-one.-— Consult  G.  Plechanow,  N.  G.  Tschernischewsky  ane 
Literar-Historische  Studie,  Diets.  Stuttgart,  1894. 
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Cernysevskii's  philosophical  development  closely  resembled 
that  of  Herzen  and  Bakunin,  for  Uke  both  these  writers  he 
was  a  student  of  Hegel  and  Feuerbach.       To  him,  however. 
Hegel  was  less  congenial  than  to  Herzen,  and  Cernysevskii 
became  far  more  definitely  Feuerbachian.    All  that  he  took 
from  Hegel  was  the  idea  of  development,  whereas  Feuerbach's 
influence  upon  his  mind  was  decisive.    Once  more,  like  Herzen 
and  Bakunin,  Cernysevskii  learned  from  Comte  and  the  French 
socialists,  his  views  being  formed  in  especial  by  those  of  Louis 
Blanc,  Fourier,  and  Proudhon.       But  far  more  than  Herzen 
or   Bakunin,   Cernysevskii   had   recourse   to   EngUsh   writers, 
studying  philosophers  as  well  as  sociahsts  and  political  econo- 
mists.     His  readings  of  Bentham  and  Mill  confirmed  him  in> 
his  positivist  outlook  and  made  him  a  utiUtarian ;    he  was 
famiUar  with  the  writings  of  Owen ;    in  economics,  he  recog-  • 
nised  the  authority  of  Adam  Smith,  Ricardo,  and  Malthus, 
and  in  addition  that  of  John  Stuart  Mill.      It  must  further 
be   mentioned   that   CernySevskii  was  intimately   acquainted 
with  the  works  of  Buckle,  one  of  the  writers  on  historico- 
philosophical  topics  by  whom  Cernysevskii  was  ever  greatly 
influenced.      He  had  also  read  Vico,  and  many  earlier  and 
later   historians   and   philosophers   of   history,   among   whom 
Guizot  deserves  special  mention. 

Cernysevskii  devoted  more  attention  than  did  either  Herzen 
or  Bakunin  to  the  literature  of  his  native  land,  especially 
when  still  quite  young.  At  the  university  he  immersed  him- 
self in  Belinskii's  writings,  and  Herzen's  work  Hkewise  affected 
him  during  the  years  when  his  mind  was  still  eminently 
receptive.  Thus  CernySevskii's  mental  physiognomy  became 
very  different  from  that  of  either  Herzen  or  Bakunin.  Russian 
nterature  (Gogol  as  well  as  Belinskii  and  Herzen),  EngUsh 
impressions,  and  the  main  derivation  of  his  thought  direct 
from  Feuerbach  instead  of  from  Hegel,  give  Cernysevskii  his 
characteristic  philosophical  stamp.  Far  more  than  Herzen 
or  even  than  Bakunin,  he  was  a  positivist  in  the  Comtist 
sense,  a  "  realist  "  as  the  term  is  used  in  Russia.  He  con- 
sistently carried  out  the  disillusionment  postulated  by  Herzen,^ 
turning  away  from  German  ideas  to  Russian  facts.  With 
B^Unskii  he  conceived  reaUsm  as  the  opposite  of  romanticism, 
and  he  fought  sentimentaUsm  in  all  its  forms,  demanding  an 
accurate  interpretation  of  human  motives.  We  have  further 
to  remember  that  CernySevskii  remained  in   Russia,  where 
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as  publicist  he  was  in  uninterrupted  contact  with  Russian 
friends  and  opponents.  For  this  reason  CernySevskii  was, 
if  the  expression  be  permissible,  more  Russian  than  Herzen 
or  Bakunin.  Russian  questions  of  the  day  and  Russian 
conditions,  were  his  chief  concern. 

In  further  contrast  with  Herzen,  Cernysevskii  was  in  philo- 
sophical matters  more  consistent  and  more  stable.  At  the 
university  and  during  the  first  years  of  his  Study  of  Feuerbach 
he  was  still  a  beHever ;  but  in  the  end  Feuerbach  got  the 
better  of  faith,  and  thenceforward,  from  about  1850,  Cerny- 
sevskii remained  a  consistent  positivist  and  materialist.  He 
cxliibited  no  trace  of  the  metaphysical  struggles  which  affected 
Herzen  and  which  Herzen  repeatedly  described.  Cernysevskii, 
like  Herzen,  had  to  pass  through  the  process  of  disillusion- 
ment, but  as  soon  as  it  had  been  completed,  tliis  chapter  of 
development  was  closed  for  ever. 

This  is  a  mere  outline  sketch  of  CernySevskii,  which  must 
now  be  filled  in,  so  far  as  a  study  of  his  writings  renders  that 
possible.  Let  mc  repeat,  however,  that  in  the  case  of  Cerny- 
sevskii, the  man  who  makes  so  few  direct  references  to  himself 
and  who  far  less  than  most  other  writers  furnishes  us  with 
indirect  disclosures  of  his  personality,  the  lack  of  an  adequate 
biography  is  peculiarly  unfortunate. 

Let  us  begin  with  an  account  of  Cernysevskii's  philosophy. 
In  doing  so  we  can  justify  ourselves  by  quoting  the  author 
in  person,  for  he  contended  that  a  man's  practical  Ufe  and 
all  his  other  activities  are  largely  determined  by  his  general 
philosophical  outlook. 

The  very  title  of  his  leading  philosophical  study.  The  Anthro- 
pological Principle  in  Philosophy  (i860),  suggests  Feuerbach 
to  our  minds.  In  view  of  the  censorship  Cernysevskii  did 
not  mention  Feuerbach  by  name,  but  the  contents  of  the  book 
show  clearly  enough  that,  as  he  once  wrote  from  Siberia,  he 
knew  Feuerbach  almost  by  heart. 

Alike  epistemologically  and  metaphysically  Cernysevskii 
adopts  Feuerbach's  anthropologism.  Man  as  a  sentient 
organism  is  for  CernySevskii  the  arch-reahty.  Like  Feuerbach, 
CernySevskii  combines  rationaUsm  with  sensuaUsm,  and  hke 
his  German  exemplar  (whom  in  this  point  he  outdoes)  he 
utterly  ignores  epistemological  criticism. 

A  special  study  of  the  subject  would  enable  us  to 
display    the   many   points    of    contact    between    pupil    and 
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teacher ; »  at  the  same  time  there  are  differences,  which  are 
largely  referable  to  CernySevskii's  lack  of  criticism.  But  the 
question  of  which  we  are  chiefly  concerned  is  how  we  are 
to  classify  CernySevskii  from  the  epistemological  and 
metaphysical  outlook. 

CemySevskii  speaks  of  himself  as  a  materiaUst,  and,  by 
friends  and  foes  alike,  his  doctrines  are  termed  materiaUstic- 
He  writes  :  "  Philosophy  sees  in  man  what  medicine,  physiology, 
and  chemistry  see  in  him.  These  sciences  prove  that  in  man 
no  dualism  is  discoverable  ;  but  philosophy  adds  that  if  man 
had  a  second  nature  in  addition  to  his  real  [material]  nature, 
the  second  nature  would  necessarily  manifest  itself  in  some 
way.  But  since  no  such  second  nature  displays  itself,  since 
all  human  conduct  and  all  human  manifestations  conform 
solely  to  his  real  [material]  nature,  it  follows  that  he  has  no 
second  nature."  I  select  this  passage  because  Cernysevskii's 
materiaUsm  and  his  philosophical  method  are  thereby  pre- 
sented in  a  nutshell.  Cernysevskii  is  a  materiaUst  sans  phrase, 
materialist  after  the  manner  of  Herzen.  and  Bakunin,  and 
therefore  preeminently  one  who  denies  the  existence  of  an 
immortal  soul.  Cernysevskii  recognises  the  distinction  between 
the  so-called  material  and  the  moral »  phenomena  in  man, 
but  contends  that  the  difference  between  these  phenomena 
does  not  conflict  with  the  unity  of  nature.  Cernysevskii 
believes  that  this  unity  of  the  physiological  and  the  psycho- 
logical can  be  illustrated  and  explained  by  the  analogy  with 
the  three  states  of  aggregation  of  water.  "  In  these  three 
states,  one  and  the  same  quaUty  is  manifested  in  a  threefold 
series  of  quite  distinct  phenomena,  so  that  a  single  quaUty 
assumes  the  form  of  three  distinct  quaUties  ;  it  is  distinguished 
as  three  quaUties  simply  in  accordance  with  differences  in 
quantitative  manifestation  ;  a  quantitative  difference  is  trans- 
formed into  a  quaUtative  difference."  Here  we  see  once  more 
that  CernySevskii's  materialism  is  what  may  be  termed 
"  common  sense  "  materialism.  He  stresses  always  the  single 
nature  of  man.  Every  acrivity  of  the  one  and  undivided 
human  being  is  the  activity,   either  of  the  entire  organism 

«  Take,  for  example,  the  well-known  saying,  Man  is  what  he  cats.  In 
Cernysevskii  this  runs  :  "  Nutrition  and  sensation  are  so  intimately  associated, 
that  the  character  of  one  determines  the  character  of  the  other." 

«  Cemy§cvskii  hero  follows  the  French  terminology.  "  moral "  meaning 
"mental"  or  "spiritual."  This  tcnninolog>'  has  important  bearings  upon 
his  ethical  Ideas. 
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"  from  top  to  toe,"  or  of  the  activity  of  a  special  organ,  and 
this  organ  must  be  studied  in  its  natural  associations  with 
the  entire  organism.    For  CernySevskii,  psychology  is  a  branch 

of  physiology. 

Consistently  with  his  materialism,  CemySevskii  teaches 
that  egoism  is  the  true  motive  of  ever>^  action,  however  subhme. 

Let  us  pause,  first,  to  consider  the  metaphysical  and  epis- 
temological  problem. 

Feuerbach,  when  he  abandoned  his  primitive  Spinozism, 
conceived  monism  in  a  less  materialistic  sense  than  Cernysevskii 
and  at  least  did  not,  as  a  positivist,  come  to  a  definitive 
decision  upon  the  problem.  Cernysevskii  had  a  great  esteem 
for  Spinoza  as  well  as  for  Fejjerbach.  Accepting  Spinoza's 
monism,  he  conceived  it  in  a  purely  materialistic  sense,  and 
did  this  most  emphatically,  for  he  would  not  agree  that  posi- 
tivism is  metaphysically  vague.  For  Cernysevskii,  the  laws 
of  nature  apply  equally  in  the  domain  of  the  psyche.  Psychical 
processes  are  organic  processes,  and  organic  processes  are  no 
more  than  partial  manifestations  of  nature,  one  and  undivided. 

I  shall  not  undertake  a  refutation  of  materialism,  nor  shall 
I  attempt  tp  test  Cernysevskii's  reasoning,  for  its  weakness 
is  obvious.  Cernysevskii  had  never  thought  out  philosophical 
problems ;  his  psychology  and  epistemology  lacked  pre- 
cision-; his  work  displayed  numerous  contradictions,  the 
individual  thoughts  conflicting  one  with  another  and  \^ith 
the  general  principle.  ^  Materialism  was  for  him  an  article 
of  faith  and  a  political  program,  and  this  is  why  his  Anthro- 
pological Principle  became  the  program  of  radical  youth. 
Relentless  daring,  a  sovereign  tone,  the  energy  of  conviction  in 
the*  name  of  science  and  not  in  that  of  any  official  metaphysic, 
ensured  for  Cernysevskii  a  literary  and  pohtical  victory  in 
the  debates  that  ensued. 

CernySevskii's  outlook  became  the  basis  of  the  realism  of 
the  sixties,  for  which  Turgenev  introduced  the  name  of 
"  nihilism."  Liberals  as  well  as  conservatives  took  the  field 
against  this  realism.  Jurkevid,  professor  at  the  Kiev  seminar^', 
writing  as  an  expert,  had  Uttle  difficulty  in  indicating  the 
weaknesses  of  extreme  sensuaUsm  and  materiahsm,  and  he 
was  able  to  point  out  a  number  of  by  no  means  inconsiderable 
errors  in  matters  of  detail.  Moreover,  JurkeviC  had  good 
reason  for  his  protest  against  the  general  tone  of  Cernysevskii's 
essay.     Vladimir  Solov'ev  endeavoured,   though  with  scant 
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success,  to  revive  JurkeviC's  memory  and  to  make  the  most 
of  his  attack  on  CernySevskii.  It  was  all  too  plam  that 
TurkeviC  was  merely  defending  theology  and  theocracy,  and 
that  even  if  CemySevskii's  psychology  and  epistemology  were 
defective,  this  did  not  prove  that  JurkeviC's  ideas  m  the  same 
domains  were  correct.  It  was  doubtless  through  Katkovs 
influence  that  JurkeviC  was  now  appointed  professor  at  the 
university  of  Moscow,  but  the  latter's  sentimentahties  about 
the  heart,  and  similar  romanticist  survivals,  did  not  suffice 
to  stem  the  rising  tide  of  nihiUsm.  Katkov's  own  onslaught 
on  Cernysevskii,  and  the  attacks  made  by  the  liberals  were 
definitely  political  and  Uterary  in  nature ;  as  regards  the 
general  trend,  CernySevskii  carried  heavier  metal  than  his 
opponents,  and  his  rejoinders  afforded  proof  of  this  supenonty. 
It  is  true  that  he  failed  to  secure  a  better  philosophical  founda- 
tion but  the  controversy  made  plain  the  untenabihty  of  the 
opposing  arguments  and  aims,  while  in  the  struggle  against  " 
the  aims  CernySevskii  had  the  best  of  the  dispute-and  had 

right  on  his  side.  .  , 

Cernysevskii's  philosophy  and  his  Uterary  endeavours  bear 
the  stainp  of  the  enlightenment,  and  it  is  that  of  the  enlighten- 
ment in  its  aggressive  phase  prior  to  the  French  revolution 
Cernysevskii  knew  that  his  thought  was  revolutionary,  for 
he  desired  to  continue  and  to  strengthen  the  revolution  of 
Peter  the  Great.  As  far  as  Russia  was  concerned,  Peter  was. 
for  him  the  ideal.  Whilst  the  French  enlightenment  and 
French  materiaUsm  were  his  philosophical  and  pohtical  models, 
he  found  his  literary  guide  in  Lessing.  .•.+,„ 

It  was  Cerny5evskii-s  ambition  to  be  a  modern  Aristotle, 
one  who  should  instruct,  not  Russia  alone,  but  all  mankmd. 
Quite  in  the  spirit  of  the  enlightenment,  he  planned  several 
encyclopedic  works  in  which  the  ideas  and  the  niatenal  and 
mental  development  of  humanity  were  to  be  jointly  presented 
as  in  a  codex  or  in  the  Bible.  A  definitive  encyclopedia  of 
"  knowledge  and  Ufe,"  pubUshed  in  the  French  tbngue,  was 
to  serve  the  needs  of  all  mankind. 

In  Cernysevskii's  view,  the  enlightenment  was  necessaryV 
above  all  for  Russia,  of  whose  culture  he.  UTce  Caadaev.  took 
a  low  estimate.  Russia,  he  said,  had  an  army  «  ^^/^^  a 
half  milUon  soldiers,  and  could  conquer  Europe  as  the  Huns 
or  the  Mongols  had  done  of  old,  but  that  was  aU.  For  hrn^ 
as  for  Caadaev,  it  seemed  the  cUmax  of  patriotism  to  follow 
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Peter's  example  in  pushing  the  work  of  enlightenment ;  the 
west  needed  knowledge,  but  Russia  needed  enlightenment ; 
CemySevskii  felt  that  his  own  mission  was  that  oif  pubUcist,  and 
a  pubUcist  is  "  not  a  professor,  but  a  tribune  or  advocate." 

CernySevskii  does  not  conceive  the  enlightenment  as  the 
propagation  of  a  civilisation  taken  bodily  from  the  west, 
and  he  accuses  Herzen  of  a  desire  for  such  "  civiHsation 
snatching."  Enlightenment  signifies  the  getting  rid  of  a 
false  outlook  on  the  universe,  signifies  a  new  civiUsation 
on  a  materialistic  basis.  The  German  [Feuerbach]  had  indeed 
laid  the  foundations  of  this  materiaHsm,  but  the  Russian 
would  be  its  universal  Aristotle.  ReaHsm  notwithstanding, 
we  discern  here  a  species  of  popular  messianism,  even  though 
it  be  only  in  the  sense  of  Hegel  or  Feuerbach,  each  of  whom 
proclaimed  his  philosophy  the  terminus  of  human  thought. 

CernySevskii  frequently  speaks  of  himself  as  a  rationalist. 
Following  the  French  usage,  he  employs  the  term  with  the 
connotation  of  reasonableness,  but  he  also  has  in  mind  rational- 
ism in  the  eighteenth-century  sense  of  an  unrestricted  belief 
in  reason,  so  that  he  deliberately  attacks  (in* theory!)  the  life 
of  feeUng  and  emotion  as  "  romanticism  "  and  "  sentiment- 
alism."  CernySevskii's  rationahsm  is  dogmatic  in  the  sense 
in  which  that  word  was  used  by  Kant ;  CernySevskii  accepts 
Feuerbach's  philosophy  quite  uncritically,  he  believes  in 
Feuerbach. 

CernySevskii  takes  Kant's  subjectivism  less  to  heart  than 
his  Russian  predecessors  had  done.  Putting  this  "  meta- 
physical nonsense"  aside,  he  passes  directly  to  the  order  of 
the  day.  But  in  thus  rejecting  subjectivism,  he  rejects 
criticism  as  well.  I  mean  that  his  behef  in  Feuerbach  is  not 
objectivist  merely,  but  uncritically  objectivist. 

§96. 

FOR  CernySevskii  the  ethical  consequence  of  the  "  anthro- 
pological principle"  is  the  recognition  of  determinism 
as  vaUd  alike  for  the  Ufe  of  the  individual  and  for  society  and 
history,  and  in  the  second  place  the  proclamation '  of  egoism 
as  the  basis  of  ethics. 

In  i860  these  doctrines  were  no  novelty  in  philosophy  and 
ethics,  but  nevertheless  CemySevskii's  use  of  them  exercised 
a  profoundly  stirring    influence  upon  his   Russian    contem- 


poraries. He  made  no  investigation  of  the  problem  of  the 
freedom  of  the  will  nor  of  that  of  egoism,  and  it  is  indeed 
evident  that  these  problems  were  positively  ahcn  to  his  mind. 
Since  Mill's  Utilitarianism  was  first  published  in  1861,  this 
treatise  was  not  available  to  Cemysevskii  when  he  wrote  in 
i860,  but  he  could  have  instructed  himself  regarding  the 
difficulties  from  the  works  of  Bentham.  to  say  nothing  of  Kant 
and  other  ethical  writers,  including  Feuerbach.  Moreover,  at 
a  much  earUer  date  Hume  had  effected  so  luminous  a  psycho-^ 
logical  analysis  of  egoism,  and  in  particular  of  the  "  rational 
egoism  "  which  was  the  pecuHar  recommendation  of  Cerny-j 
J^evskii,  that  from  the  scientific  outlook  the  theory  of  extreme 
egoism  was  in  i860  an  anachronism.  (Be  it  noted,  I  make 
my  appeal  here  to  such  ultra  empiricists  and  sceptics  as  Hume 
and  Mill,  and  not  to  a  man  like  Jurkevie  !) 

As  far  as  concerns  the  psychological  and  epistemological 
foundation  of  the  ethical  principle,  the  doctrine  that  man's 
actions  are  determined  solely  by  egoism,  we  find  passages 
even  in  CernySevskii  wherein  this  contention  is  modified  by 
the  assertion  that  love  also  is  natural  to  man,  that  unegoistic, 
disinterested,  direct  love  for  his  fellows  is  one  of  man's  inborn 
characteristics.  The  essays  concerning  BeUnskii  (Sketches 
dealing  with  the  Period  of  Gogol,  1855)  contain  an  expUcit  and 
severe  condemnation  of  egoism.  It  is  true  that  even  in  this 
account  of  the  matter,  egoism  is  treated  as  an  inborn  charac- 
teristic, but  love  and  benevolence  are  likewise  regarded  as 
inborn,  and  the  human  being  who  acts  upon  exclusively  ego- 
istic  calculations   is  positively   stigmatised    as   an  unnatural 

monster. 

We  read :  "  Positive  is  he  alone  who  desires  to  be  a 
complete  human  being.  Inasmuch  as  he  labours  for  his  own 
advantage,  he  also  loves  others,  for  there  is  no  such  thing  as 
isolated  happiness.  He  renounces  thoughts  and  plans  which 
are  disharmonious  with  the  laws  of  nature,  but  he  does  not 
renounce  useful  labour."  Following  Bentham,  Cernysevskii 
takes  as  his  standard  the  greatest  happiness  of  the  greatest 
number,  which  it  is  the  business  of  the  individual  to  promote. 
The  general  human  interest  seems  to  him  to  rank  higher  than 
the  interest  of  an  individual  nation;  the  general  interest 
of  the  entire  nation  ranks  higher  than  the  interest  of  any 
particular  class;  and,  finally,  the  interest  of  the  state  is 
measured  in   accordance  with   the  number  of  its  members. 
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But  all  this  fails  to  give  us  a  clear  insight  into  the  relationship 
between  altruism  and  egoism. 

As  regards  the  problem  of  freedom,  CemySevskii's  material- 
istic determinism  leads  him  to  deny  the  freedom  of  the  will, 
and  this  denial  is  based  upon  a  general  denial  of  the  existence 
of  the  will  (or  rather  of  "  willing,"  for  on  this  occasion  Cemy- 
Sevskii  uses  more  concrete  language).  In  earlier  days,  wc 
read  in  The  Anthropological  Principle,  man's  actions  were 
explained  as  the  outcome  of  his  "  will  "  ;  he  was  said  to  "  will  " 
to  do  good  or  to  do  evil.  But  the  anthropological  principle 
teaches  us  that  evil  behaviour  and  good  behaviour  are  not 
brought  about  by  any  moral  (i.e.  psychical)  or  material  fact 
or  combination  of  facts.  "  Willing  is  a  mere  subjective  im- 
pression which  in  our  consciousness  accompanies  the  origin- 
ation of  thoughts,  actions,  or  external  phenomena." 

I  am  well  aware  that,  before  Cemy§evskii  wrote,  the  attempt 
had  been  made  to  refer  will  to  the  sphere  of  the  intellect 
(Herbart),  but  CernySevskii  does  not  make  this  endeavour 
deliberately.  For  him,  the  intrusion  of  the  will  into  the  affairs 
of  the  world  of  which  the  organism  is  a  part  seems  incon- 
venient, for  it  disturbs  his  determinism,  and  will  therefore 
becomes  for  him  no  more  than  a  subjective  "  impression,"  a 
species  of  illusory  epiphenomenon  of  the  intellect,  but  an 
epiphenomenon  also  of  actions  and  of  external  phenomena. 
Yet  how,  we  must  ask,  do  the  thoughts  and  the  actions  arise, 
and  how  does  willing  accompany  the  "  external  phenomena."  ? 
Such  questions  as  these,  such  questions  as  are  inseparably 
associated  with  the  problem  of  consciousness  in  general  and 
with  the  problem  of  the  separate  psychical  activities,  are 
simply  ignored  by  CemySevskii.  Moreover,  his  materiaUsm 
goes  but  half  way.  It  is  only  the  will  which  is  a  puzzle  to 
him,  and  there  is  no  difficulty  about  the  determined  intelli- 
gence !  His  teacher  Mill,  at  least,  was  more  consistent  and 
thoroughgoing ;  so  was  Schopenhauer ;  so  were  all  who  have 
discussed  the  problem  with  full  understanding. 

To  estabUsh  the  principles  of  ethics  upon  firm  foundations, 
to  do  this  in  the  theoretical  field  with  the  aid  of  accurate 
epistemological  criticism,  is  one  thing ;  to  hve  morally  and  to 
work  practically  on  behalf  of  one's  fellows  is  another.  It  has 
often  been  said  of  CernySevskii  and  of  all  the  egoists  of  the 
sixties,  that  these  men  who  were  egoists  in  theory  were  the 
greatest  idealists  in  practice.    This  is  perfectly  true.    When 


we  watch  CemySevskii  at  work,  when  we  contemplate  his 
labours  by  day  and  by  night,  we  can  have  no  doubt  con- 
cerning the  true  nature  of  his  "  very  useful  utihty  "  (thus 
does  he  formulate  his  view  in  The  Anthropological  Principle), 
and  we  understand  why  his  egoism  is  to  be  "  rational."    Cerny- 
sevskii's  opponents  marshalled  all  the  old  arguments  which 
have  from  the  first  been  adduced  against  hedonism,  and  yet 
Cernysevskii  was  anything  other  than  hedonist  and  epicurean 
in  the  sense  of  their  accusations.     Cernysevskii  detested  moral 
sermonising  and  the  inert  sentimentaUty  of  the  altruists.     He 
simply  wanted  people  to  do  something  for  their  neighbours, 
to  work  on  their  behalf.     His  "  neighbour  "  was  for  him  no 
abstraction,   but   the   extant   social  organisations,  graded  in 
the  way  that   has   been  previously  described  ;  and  for  these 
and  with  these  the  individual  was  to  work.      Cernysevskii's 
ethic  was  eo  ipso  social.      For  him  useful  labour  was  the  goal 
of  all  activity,  and  this  implied  for  him  the  demand  that  each 
man  should  work  for  himself,  and  should  never  make  another 
work  for  him  and  in  his  place.   Cernysevskii'^  ethic  is  not  social 
merely,  but  socialistic ;   his  conception  of  practical  and  active 
love  is'  communistic,  for  he  sets  out  from  the  naturally  given 
equaUty  of  all  men  (or,  as  he  would  put  it,  of  all  the  organisms 
of  humanity).     MateriaUsm  is  ethical  and  socio-poUtical  com- 
munism ;  it  is  the  equaUty  of  rights  of  organised  human  beings, 
who  by  nature  lead  gregarious  Uves.     The  love  for  his  fellows, 
and  the  self-love  which  are  inborn  to  man.  lead,  upon  a  material- 
istic basis,  to  an  equaUty  of  rights  ;  but  this  equaUty  of  rights 
is  by  CernySevskii  carried  to  its  logical  term,  is  conceived  by 
him  sociaUstically  or  communisticaUy  in  its  applications  to 
all  departments  of  social  Ufe.     His  communism  does  not  halt 
before  family  Ufe  and  marriage.     "  My  Unen  your  linen  ;  my 
pipe-stem  your  pipe-stem  ;   my  wife  your  wife  "  :    thus  speaks 
Rahmetov  in  What  is  to  be  Done. 

While  imprisoned  in  St.  Petersburg,  CernySevskn  wrote 
his  first  novel,  What  is  to  be  Done  ?  «  The  work  was  pubhshed 
in  1863,  and  became  the  program  of  the  younger  radical 
generation,  the  program  of  the  sons  against  their  fathers.  In 
Fathers  and  Children,  Turgenev  had  analysed  nihiUsm,  then 
in  its  inception  ;  in  What  is  to  be  Done,  Cernysevskn  wrote  v 
the  gospel  of  nihilism,  which  was  already  at  work.    Kropotkm, 

I  An  English  translation  by  Nathan  HaskeU  Dole,  has  been  pubUshed  in 
New  York  under  the  title.  A  Vital  Question  or  What  is  to  be  Done? 
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and  all  who  have  an  intimate  knowledge  of  the  sixties,  recognise 
this.  The  young  men  of  that  day  were  less  concerned  with 
the  philosophical  foundations  of  the  book  than  with  following 
the  positive  example  set  them  in  What  is  to  be  Done. 

It  is  easy  for  us  to  understand  the  powerful  influence  exer- 
cised by  this  novel.  The  mere  fact  that  it  was  written  and 
circulated  during  the  author's  prosecution  could  not  fail  to 
make  its  effects  powerful  upon  young  men  of  advanced  views. 
But  even  CemySevskii's  opponents  could  not  close  their  eyes 
to  the  fact  that  in  writing  his  book  the  captive  had  done  a 
great  deed.  "  This,"  he  said  in  effect,  "  shows  you  what  I 
want !  "  It  would  have  been  impossible  for  CernySevskii  to 
give  his  official  and  unofficial  inquisitors  a  more  energetic  or 
prouder  answer  than  was  given  in  this  work. 

The  realists  or  nihilists  (the  latter  name  was  given  them 
by  Turgenev,  and  was  adopted  by  them)  are  in  What  is  to  be 
Done  the  consistent  positivists,  materialists,  and  egoists  whose 
abstract  principles  CernySevskii,  following  Feuerbach,  had 
previously  expounded  in  his  literary  essays.  The  characters 
in  the  novel  are  guided  by  these  principles.  They  are  not 
learned,  but  they  think  scicntihcaHv  ;  thev  are  persons  who 
feel  it  jncumbenFupon  them  to  think  scientifically  and  philo- 
sophically ;  they  are  accurate  observers,  and  they  draw  logical 
conclusions  from  wliat  they  observe.  The  truth  of  actual 
fact~and  of  positive  kiiowledgels  appUed  by  them  in  the  moral 
sphere.  They  have  consistently  carried  out  the  "  process  of 
disillusionment "  demanded  by  Herzen,  not  excepting  the 
emotional  hfe  from  its  operations  ;  pose  of  any  kind  is  repug- 
nant to  *them ;  naturalness,  simplicity,  directness,  straight- 
forwardness, are  their  watchwords,  and  characterise  their 
lives.  They  therefore  speak  little,  and  would  rather  act  or 
leani ;  but  they  debate  much  with  one  another,  discussing 
chiefly  philosophical  and  socio-poHtical  principles.  One  or 
another  of  them  may  carry  his  realism  to  an  extreme,  but 
on  the  whole  they  are  persons  who  work  for  themselves  and 
for  their  fellows,  to  whom  the  best  which  has  hitherto  been 
demanded  as  a  great  exception  by  the  church  and  by  society 
seems  a  mere  matter  of  course,  by  which  they  are  to  guide 
their  Uves.  They  are  at  ease  and  self-possessed  amid  the 
most  difficult  problems  and  in  the  most  difficult  situations. 
Everything  is  so  obvious. 

What  then  is  to  be  done?     Society  must  be  organised 


upon _a  .sociaUstic  and  communistic  basis;  its  institutions 
mn;^^.onfonn  to  the  ideals  of  Fourier;  these  ideals  are  to 
be  realised  through  cooperative  brgahlsations  a  la  Louis  Blajic 
and  by  Uie~educatio'n  of  men,  not  only  as  suggested  by  Fourier, 
but  alsoTin  "accordance  with  the  designs  of  Owen. 

Vera,  lopiihav's  wife,  takes  delight  in  organising  pro« 
ductive  cooperatives  of  sempstresses.  Not  merely  does  her 
husband  assist  Vera  in  these  social  endeavours,  but  when  he 
learns  that  his  wife  loves  the  philosopher  Kirsanov,  and  is 
loved  in  return,  he  voluntarily  retires  from  the  field.  Havmg 
arranged  the  details  of  a  pretended  suicide,  he  betakes  himself 
to  America.  His  wife,  now  legally  free,  but  privately  in- 
formed as  to  Lopuhov's  place  of  residence  and  designs,  marries 
Kirsanov.  As  soon  as  Lopuhov  is  convinced  that  he  has 
overcome  his  love  for  V6ra  he  returns  to  St.  Petersburg  to 
marry  a  friend  of  his  former  wife.  The  two  families  hve 
thenceforward  on  the  most  cordial  terms. 

The  construction  of  the  novel  is  not  merely  simple,  but 
weak.  In  conflict  with  the  principle  of  reaUsm,  there  is  httle 
action,  but  a  great  deal  of  discussion.  The  most  important 
psychical  processes  are  not  subjected  to  analysis— and  this 
indeed  is  not  to  be  expected  from  a  reaUst.  The  socialistic 
institutions  of  society  are  presented  to  us  in  dreams.  Many 
other  criticisms  might  be  made  from  the  aesthetic  outlook. 
The  main  interest  of  the  novel  is  concentrated  upon  elective 
affinities  (to  use  Goethe's  phrase),  and  upon  the  descnption 
of  the  reaUsts  or  nihilists.  Persons  of  the  younger  generation 
were  enthralled  with  the  book  ;  those  of  the  older  generation, 
and  not  conservatives  alone,  were  angered  by  it.  Even  Saltykov 
used  very  ambiguous  language  about  it.  writing  on  the  subject 
in  Cernysevskii's  review,  and  comparing  nihiUst  women  with 
demi-mondaines,  and  nihilist  men  with  the  minor  recipients 
of  official  distinctions.  The  Uterary  debate  concermng  nihil- 
ism gathered  strength  to  become  an  open  fight. 

The  woman's  question,  and  above  all  the  problem  of  the 
relationship  between  husband  and  wife,  has  long  exercised 
men's  minds.  Indeed,  we  might  almost  say  that  the  whole 
of  modern  Uterature  is  devoted  to  the  subject.  Rousseau. 
Lessing,  Goethe,  and  Byron,  did  not  merely  discuss  it  as  a 
topic,  but  Uved  it  in  their  personal  Uves.  In  Russia,  during 
the  forties,  George  Sand  was  the  fashion,  but  PuSkm  treated 
the   subject   boldly   and   independently   in   the   character   of 
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Tatjana.  Dru^inin's  Polin'ka  will  not  accept  the  sacrifice 
which  her  husband  offers  to  make,  and  remains  with  him ; 
the  husband,  aware  of  her  love  for  the  young,  ardent,  and 
romantic  Galickii,  condones  it ;  but  in  the  end  dies  of  con- 
sumption. Similarly,  Herzen  makes  his  unhappy  husband 
die  of  drink.  Turgenev,  GonCarov,  and  Ostrovskii,  all  treated 
the  problem  prior  to  Cerny^evskii.  Thus  the  last-named 
had  before  him  numerous  attempts  at  its  solution.  More- 
over, as  a  sociaUst,  it  was  natural  that  he  should  devote  serious 
attention  to  the  subject,  being  impelled  thereto  by  sociahst 
authorities  and  by  the  members  of  his  own  circle.  Mihailov 
early  began  to  write  seriously  upon  the  woman's  problem 
and  Cernysevskii  followed  in  his  footsteps. 

Russian  history  contains  records,  not  only  of  learned  women 
like  DaSkova,  but  also  of  the  vaUant  wives  of  the  decabrists. 
Under  Nicholas,  wives  and  mothers  suffered  from  poUtical 
oppression  no  less  than  husbands  and  fathers ;  women  shared 
men's  poUtical  aspirations,  and  bravely  played  their  parts  in 
the  revolutionary  movement  that  followed  i86i.  The  social 
position  of  the  middle  class,  and  above  all  that  of  the  rasno- 
Cinec,  was  rendered  acutely  difficult  by  the  Uberation  of  the 
peasantry,  and  the  woman's  question  consequently  became 
more  pressing.  As  a  result  of  this,  liberals  and  radicals 
busied  themselves  in  securing  the  admission  of  women  to  the 
sources  of  education  and  to  the  means  of  independent  hveli- 
hood.  Even  the  government  took  some  steps  forward,  and 
women's  schools  were  founded  as  early  as  1858. 

The  reproach  of  immorality  which  has  been  made  against 
CernySevskii's  novel,  the  reproach  that  the  author  is  an  advo- 
cate of  "  free  love,"  may  be  unhesitatingly  dismissed.  Even 
those  who  refuse  to  accept  Cerny§evskii's  solution  must  admit 
that  after  separation  and  remarriage  the  two  couples  Uved 
far  more  morally  than  many  wedded  pairs  in  hberal  and  con- 
servative circles  of  the  day — not  to  speak  of  court  life.  In 
youth,  Cernysevskii  had  made  up  his  mind  to  remain  continent 
before  marriage,  and  kept  his  resolution.  Writing  in  1858 
a  review  of  Turgenev's  Asja,  he  said:  "Away  with  erotic 
problems.  The  modern  reader  takes  no  pleasure  in  them,  for 
he  is  concerned  with  the  question  of  perfecting  the  adminis- 
tration and  the  judicial  system,  with  questions  of  finance, 
and  with  the  problem  of  Hberating  the  peasantry."  This  w.as 
and  remained  the  dominant  mood  of  the  nihilists.    Cernysevskii 


was  far  from  being  an  epicurean,  and  indeed  as  regards  this 
department  of  Ufe  we  must  rather  look  upon  him  as  a  stoic. 
Cerny§evskii  desired  to  Uberate  woman  from  the  Old 
Russian  atmosphere,  from  the  yoke  of  so-called  patriarchalism, 
and  to  make  her  into  a  *'  thinking  being."  With  this  end 
in  view,  utiUtarianism  seemed  to  him  to  offer  the  best  guiding 
principle  where  the  love  of  man  and  wife  was  concerned,  just 
as  it  offered  the  best  guiding  principle  elsewhere.  In  the 
days  of  their  courtship.  Vera  reproached  Lopuhov  for  his 
theory  of  rational  egoism.  It  was,  she  said,  cold,  prosaic, 
and  harsh.  The  utiUtarian  egoist  answered  his  wife  as  fol- 
lows :  "  This  theory  is  cold,  but  it  teaches  men  how  to  create 
warmth.  A  match  is  cold,  the  side  of  the  matchbox  on  which 
you  strike  it  is  cold,  but  in  them  is  fire,  which  prepares  warm 
food  for  man  and  warms  his  body.  This  theory  is  harsh,  but 
if  men  will  follow  it  they  will  cease  to  be  the  tragic  sport  of 
futile  sympathies.  The  hand  that  holds  the  lancet  must  not' 
flinch,  for  mere  sympathy  will  not  do  the  patient  any  good. 
This  theory  is  prosaic,  but  it  reveals  the  true  motive  of  hfe^ 
and  only  in  the  truth  of  Ufe  is  poesy  found." 

Through  the  personaUty  of  his  hero,  Cernysevskii  expressed 
his  detestation  for  the  theory  of  self-sacrifice,  which  was  always 
being  held  up  against  him.  "  The  word  and  the  concept  are 
false,"  says  Lopuhov.  "  Nobody  ever  sacrifices  himself,  for 
everyone  does  what  he  likes  best.     Sacrifice  is  mere  fustian." 

Cernysevskii  is  perfectly  right  in  his  animadversions  against 
sacrifice.  His  ethic  in  general  is  a  serious  and  noble-minded 
attempt ;  but  its  foundation  is  unsound,  and  it  is  impossible 
to  accept  the  solution  suggested  in  What  is  to  be  Done. 

Self-sacrifice?  It  is  true  that  genuine  self-sacrifice  is  a 
rarity.  Such  sacrifice  is  as  a  rule  purely  imaginary.  But  it 
exists.  There  is  such  a  thing  as  self-sacrifice  utteriy  devoid 
.of  egoism  and  utteriy  free  from  the  spirit  of  mercenary  calcu- 
lation. This  is  where  CernySevsku  errs;  there  are  feeUngs 
and  impulses  of  a  quite  unegoistic  order;  and  Cernysevsku 
simply  does  not  understand— himself  !  But  from  the  days 
of  Aristippus  and  Epicurus  down  to  those  of  Bentham  and 
MiU  the  same  mistake  has  been  made  by  more  than  one  phil- 
osopher, by  more  than  one  of  the  best  and  noblest  among 
mankind.  They  all  desired  an  empirical  and  practical  system 
of  ethics,  and  beUeved  they  could  base  such  a  system  upon 
the  doctrine  of  egoism.    Unquestionably  society  ought  to  be 
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so  organised  as  to  render  self-sacrifice  superfluous,  for  as  long 
as  men  e;cist  who  are  ready  and  willing  to  make  sacrifices,  so 
long  will  egoists  take  advantage  of  these  sacrifices.  And 
seldom  indeed  have  men  any  right  to  demand  sacrifices  from 

their  fellows ! 

In  America.  Lbpuhov  overcomes  his  love  for  Vera.  How 
does  he  effect  this?  Apart  from  the  consideration  that  by 
the  year  1863  a  flight  to  America  was  already  a  somewhat 
trite  expedient,  we  feel  impelled  to  ask  how  Lopuhov  could 
succeed  in  extirpating  his  first  passion  so  radically  as  to  be 
able,  not  merely  to  love  a  second  time,  but  to  Uve  tranquilly 
in  close  association  with  his  former  wife.  The  author  tells 
us  how  vera  finds  Kirsanov  and  why  she  loves  him  ;  we  under- 
stand that  an  inexperienced  girl  may  delude  herself  concerning 
the  depth  and  genuineness  of  her  affection.  But  Lopuhov, 
a  thinker,  a  man  of  wide  experience  and  quite  exceptional 
intelligence,  was  he  also  self-deluded  when  he  married  V6ra  ? 
This  can  hardly  have  been  the  case,  or  he  would  not  have  had 
to  journey  to  America  in  search  of  a  cure.  But  the  main 
point  is  this,  that  a  man  or  a  woman  may  resolve  to  love  once 
and  once  only  during  a  lifetime.  What  is  to  be  done  then  ? 
"  I  will  love  but  once  in  all  my  life,"  is  the  entry  we  find 
in  CernySevskii's  own  diary.  What  would  Cerny§evskii  have 
said  had  Lopuhov  elected^  to  follow  this  rede  ?  Would  he 
tell  us  that  it  was  a  needless  sacrifice  ?  All  honour  to  utili- 
tarianism,  but  there   are  times  when  it  seems  narrow   and 

petty. 

CernySevskii  continued  to  ponder  the  problem  in  Sibena. 
In  a  comedy  (this  writer  loved  to  convey  his  serious  thoughts 
in  paradoxes,  jests,  and  shafts  of  irony)  he  shows  us  a  woman 
who  loves  two  men  with  an  equally  strong  affection,  and  the 
way  out  of  the  difficulty  is  discovered  in  a  marriage  a  trois. 
The  development  of  the  plot  is  as  follows.  First  of  all  the 
heroine  decides  between  the  two  men  by  lot.  When  the  die 
is  cast,  she  marries  one.  and  the  other  disappears.  The  wife 
falls  ill,  and.  acting  on  medical  advice,  goes  upon  a  sea  voyage, 
accompanied  by  her  husband.  A  storm  ends  in  a  shipwreck, 
and  the  two  are  saved  by  being  cast  up  on  a  lonely  islet  and 
rescued  from  drowning  by  the  vanished  friend  and  third 
member  of  the  trio.  Recapitulation  of  the  earUer  troubles 
follows,  in  an  aggravated  form.  Jealousy,  despair,  thoughts  of 
murder.    It  seems  as  if  the  affair  must  end  in  the  destruction 
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of  all  three.  But  why  need  this  be  so?  The  conflict  ter- 
minates in  a  union  k  trois,  and  hell  is  transmuted  into  paradise. 
The  "triple"  now  goes  to  Europe,  and  in  England  the  un- 
conventional relationship  leads  to  a  prosecution,  but  the  jury 
acquits  the  accused  after  a  briUiant  speech  from  the  wife.  In 
America  they  are  received  with  open  arms. 

§  97. 

AFTER  the  death  of  B6hnskii,  Russian  Uterature  and 
criticism  in  St.  Petersburg  and  Moscow  were  under  the 
dominion  of  the  police-aesthetics  inaugurated  by  Nicholas' 
henchmen,  who  had  been  quite  thrown  off  their  balance  by 
the  revolution  of  1848.  Druzinin  and  Annenkov,  with  their 
philosophy  of  moderation,  their  liberaUsm  in  poUtics.  and 
their  system  of  aesthetics  which  was  tantamount  to  the 
advocacy  of  art  for  art's  sake  and  desired  to  immerse  itself 
in  memories  of  the  days  before  Puskin,  had  Uttle  influence 
on  the  rising  generation,  on  the  young  people  who  had  read 
Herzen.  Annenkov  had  much  that  was  informative  and 
interesting  to  bring  back  from  Europe.  Druzinin  made  a 
name  for  himself  with  the  pubUcation  of  his  novel  Pohn'ka 
Saks  (1847).  His  critical  and  Uterary  essays  were  instructive, 
while  his  studies  in  EngHsh  Uterature  and  his  translations 
from  the  English  tongue  were  of  value  as  a  supplement  to 
the  French  and  German  trends ;  but  Nicolaitan  Russia,  faced 
by  the  catastrophe  of  Sevastopol,  looked  for  other  pabulum 
than  was  provided  by  articles  on  Samuel  Johnson  and  by  the 
polemics  waged  by  the  EngUsh  tories  in  the  name  of  aesthetics 
against  "  the  didactics,"  that  is  to  say  against  waters  on 
social  topics  and  writers  with  a  purpose. 

Cemy^evskn's  criticism  satisfied  the  philosophical  and 
poHtical  needs  of  his  day.  As  we  have  learned,  he  made 
his  hterary  debut  in  1853.  and  shortly  afterwards  he  took- 
the  field  as  champion  of  B^linskii  and  continuer  of  that  author's 
work.  He  secured  general  recognition  for  the  forbidden 
name  of  B^Unskii  (Sketches  dealing  with  the  Period  of  Gogol,^ 
1855)  •  and  in  his  thesis  for  the  degree  of  master  of  arts. 
The  Aesthetic  Relationship  of  Art  to  Reality  (1855),  he  applied 
Feuerbachian  principles  to  aesthetics. 

Cemy§evsku  feels  the  lack  of  beauty  in  hfe,  in  reality. 
He  demands  that  art  shall  not  merely  represent  hfe,  but  shall 
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interpret  it ;  it  is  the  artist's  function  to  embody  imaginatively 
the  development  of  mankind.  "  Beauty  is  life."  But  for 
this  vefry  reason,  beauty,  as  beauty  is  defined  by  ideaUst 
aesthetics,  is  not  the  sole  content  of  art.  "  All  that  has  a 
general  bearing  on  life,  is  the  subject  matter  of  art."  Aesthetics 
becomes  an  ancillary  science  to  ethics,  to  the  utilitarian 
principle  of  the  greatest  good  of  the  greatest  number,  and 
thus  to  the  policy  of  social  regeneration.  From  this  point 
of  view,  we  see  that. the  doctrine  of  art  for  art's  sake  must 
be  utterly  rejected  as  epicureanism.  To  CemySevskii  the  work 
of  art  becomes  the  work  of  labour ;  labour  with  the  axe  is 
the  starting-point  of  all  art ;  Shakespeare  and  all  poets  and 
artists  are  judged  by  him  in  virtue  of  the  utilities  they  have 
contributed  and  continue  to  contribute  to  society" 

It  is  true  that  the  artist  does  not  work  with  his  under- 
standing, as  does  the  thinker.  The  artist  works  with  his 
imagination  ;  but  precisely  for  this  reason  he  must  keep  all 
the  closer  to  reaUty,  seeing  that  imagination  cannot  attain 
to  reality.  But  inasmuch  as  the  artist  reproduces  Ufe  in  his 
work,  inasmuch  as  he  endeavours  to  solve  the  problems  set 
to  him  by  Hfe,  willy-nilly  (even  while  remaining  an  artist)  he 
is  compelled  also  to  think,  to  become  a  thinker,  and  his  work 
thus  "  acquires  scientific  significance."  Art  and  science  are 
handbooks  for  the  beginner  in  practical  Ufe,  and  they  are 
works  of  reference  for  the  experienced. 

CemySevskii  wages  war  against  false  art,  against  romanti- 
cism and  ideaUsm,  employing  the  latter  term  to  denote  German 
philosophy  since  the  days  of  Kant ;  also  against  romanticist 
art,  likewise  contemned  as  characteristically  German. 

It  is  readily  comprehensible  that,  from  his  outlook,  Cemy- 
Sevskii  should  esteem  poesy  (imaginative  literature)  as  the 
loftiest  of  the  arts,  for  poesy  seemed  to  him  to  have  an  especially 
close  relationship  to  life,  to  be  the  most  generally  comprehen- 
sible of  all  the  arts,  and  to  be  capable  of  exercising  the  widest 
possible  influence  through  the  instrumentality  of  the  written 
and  printed  word.  He  does  not  admit  that  architecture  can 
properly  speaking  rank  as  an  art,  and  he  has  the  same  low 
estimate  of  music,  at  any  rate  in  the  form  of  song,  which  he 
^regards,  like  speech,  as  a  means  of  social  expression.  Painting 
and  sculpture  he  esteems  devoid  of  action,  too  rigid.  It  is 
natural,  therefore,  that  he  should  give  his  full  approval  to 
imaginative  Uterature   alone,   for   this  directly   reflects   and 


interprets  life,  socio-political  life  above  all.  In  What  ts  to  be 
Done  he  furnishes  a  practical  example  of  his  theory.  Hence 
we  can  understand  his  definition  of  poesy  as  "  Life,  activity,^ 
and  passion."  It  may  be  pointed  out  that  the  despised 
romanticists  would  be  warranted  in  claiming  this  device  as, 

their  own !  ,    xt,         ^-  * 

In  his  socio-poUtical  estimate  of  art  and  the  artist, 
CernySevskii  is  thus  in  agreement  with  Plato,  the  ultra- 
materiahst  with  the  ultra-idealist— with  the  romanticist  as 
Cerny§evskii  would  have  to  term  him.  Plato  in  his  Republic 
subordinates  art  to  "  life,"  and  this  would  be  the  course 
taken  by  CernySevsku.  He,  the  sociaUst,  would  not  allot 
to  artists  any  material  compensation  for  their  artistic  labours, 
and  he  would  not  permit  the  enjoyment  of  works  of  art  until 
the  individual  could  no  longer  busy  himself  .upon  the  useful 

(i86i).  •  ^  ,..,.£ 

It    is   from    this    standpoint    that    CemySevsku    classifies 

particular  artists,  and  especially  poets.  Like  his  teacher 
B^Unskii,  he  rates  Schiller  exceedingly  high.  Among  Russian 
poets  he  is  far  fonder  of  Gogol  than  of  PuSkin.  He  considers 
Pu§kin  rather  a  pure  poet  than  a  thinker;  his  work  lacks 
body  •  and  he  has  no  definite  outlook  on  Ufe.  Gogol,  on  the 
other' hand,  in  his  analysis  of  Russian  life,  gives  expression 
to  the  most  definite  ethical  aspiration,  and  this  must  be  in- 
cluded among  the  influences  proper  to  the  poet.  CernySevskii 
condemns   Turgenev's   Asja    as    an   example    of    unpractical 

romanticism. 

The  aesthetic  conceptions  of  CernySevskn  and  his  school 
were  unjustly  censured  as  hostile  to  art  by  the  opponents 
of  this  school,  who  were  animated  by  a  dread  of  matenaUsm 
and  utiUtarianism.  Cerny§evsku  wrote  several  novels,  and 
it  was  to  elucidate  the  questions  which  seemed  to  him  of 
most  moment  that  he  had  recourse  to  art. 

§98 

C^  ERNY§EVSKII  abandoned  his  work  as  literary  critic 
as  soon  as  his  disciple  and  friend  Dobroljubov  was  able 
to  take  over  this  department  in  his  periodical.  An  exposition 
must  be  given  of  the  Uttle  that  CernySevskil  wrote -concermng 
Dobroljubov  as  aestheticist  and  critic,  and  this  not  merely 
apropos   of   the   friendly   relationship   between   teacher   and 
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pupil  and  of  their  joint  work  on  behalf  of  their  literary  organ 
and  its  supporters.  The  account  will  further  be  of  interest 
because  it  will  serve  admirably  to  complete  our  knowledge 
of  the  teacher's  own  trend  of  thought.  Since  Dobroljubov 
was  exclusively  a  critic,  he  was  typical  of  the  new  reahstic 
tendency  especially  from  this  aspect. 

Dobroljubov's  activities  were  ,not  of  long  duration,  but 
they  gave  a  rich  yield.  He  was  animated  with  an  enthu- 
siastic and  inspiring  love  for  intellectual-  liberty,  and  he 
fought  to  introduce  the  light  into  the  Old  Russian  "  realm  of 
darkness  "  (his  analysis  of  Ostrovskii's  dramas  depicting  the 
mercantile  classes).  Writing  of  GonCarov's  Oblomov,  he  de- 
scribed Oblomovism  as  the  issue  of  this  darkness  and  as 
characteristic  of  the  Russians  in  general ;  but  the  errors, 
he  said,  were  those  of  one  akeady  struggUng  towards  the 
light.  Oblomov  was  the  representative  of  the  liberal  nobles, 
inactive  but  longing  for  activity,  "  superfluous  persons."  The 
effect  of  Dobroljubov's  essays  was  all  the  greater  because 
he  had  a  closer  and  more  reahstic  knowledge  of  Russian  con- 
ditions than  was  possessed  by  his  friend  and  teacher  and 
because,  too,  he  had  in  the  highest  degree  the  gift  of  satire. 

Dobroljubov  turned  away  from  the  "  phantasmagorias  of 
the  onentahst  imagination  "  ;  he  turned  to  B^Hnskii  (of  the 
last  phase)  and  to  Herzen  ;.  in  this  way,  hke  Cernysevskii 
and  his  radical  contemporaries  in  general,  he  came  to  Feuerbach 
and  the  Hegehan  left.  He  now  adopted  the  political  views 
of  CernySevskii,  and  in  the  latter's  review  secured  a  free  plat- 
form for  the  expression  of  his  ideas.  To  Cerny§evskii  we 
owe  a  biography  of  his  young  friend  and  disciple,  who,  in 
turn,  exercised  considerable  influence  upon  the  teacher. « 

As  materiahst  and  utiUtarian,  Dobroljubov  could  not  fail 
to  ask  himself  the  question  whether  there  was  any  justification 

"  t  4- ^°^^^o^i"bo^^^^'as  bom  in  1836  and  died  in  1861.  His  father  was  a  priest 
wn'^'''^  ^""^H  •  ^""^  *""  ""^^  ^"'^^"^  ^"  *h«  ecclesiastical  seminary  of  that 
L?v^;a  ?h  ^^'T'  ""^'^  ""^^^^  *°  "^^i^*^^"  ^'"^  ^t  the  university,  on 

Htrfnrtn^  T^'^  ^"^  ^"^"'"^  '^^  Pedagogical  Institute  in  St.  Petersburg. 
^1  wif  f  ""T^  ^'^^''  '°  *^^^*  ^*^^^  «ti»  ^  st^d^^t  he  had  to  maintain 

L%^  1^        rV'f*"''  ^^^'^  ^"  ^'^  ^y  translations  and  private  tuitio^     He 
'•  T^r^  Sr^^'''^'K   ^^^"^i"*^"<=«  in  '855.  Cernysevskii  refusing  to  accept  a 
Ce^viv,'^  •?^-  ^^^^^^J"*'^^  ^^^  ^d^i^ng  the  latter  to  leave  literature  alone. 
CernySevsku  s  influence  upon  Dobroljubov  was  decisive.     In  1856  Dobroljubov 

I'TcMrf'^Jwr  ''t'*^'^  -^  Sovremennik.  and  from  1858  onwards  he °vLseSu^^ 


for  art  in  general  and  for  hterary  criticism  in  particular,  to 
ask  himself  whether  hterary  criticism  was  *'  work "  in  the 
sense  in  which  work   was   demanded  by   CernySevskii.      In 
Dobroljubov's  critical  writings  we  often  feel  that  this  question^ 
is  troubhng  him,  and  his  answer  does  not  always  set  doubts 
at  rest.    Whereas  at  first  his  judgment  of  PuSkin  coincided  with 
that  of  Cerny§evskii,  who,  despite  his  admiration  for  PuSkin 
considered  the  latter's  work  lacking  in  realist  content,  Dobro- 
ljubov's later  opinions  concerning  the  utility  of  poets,  and  of 
Puskin  in  especial,  have  a  harsher  ring.     But.a  closer  examina- 
tion of  Dobroljubov's  studies  leads  us  to  recognize  that  all  he 
insisted  upon  was  a  clear  distinction  between  art  and  pseudo- 
art.     Only  the  genuine  artist,  the  truly  great  artist,  has  a 
justified  existence,  for  he  alone  in  his  creative  work  is  so  per- 
meated with  the  truth  of  Ufe  that  simply  by  his  faithful  repro- 
duction of  facts  and  relationships  he  furnishes  for  us  a  solution 
of  the  problems  we  are  endeavouring  to  solve.     According 
to  Dobroljubov,  persons  of  mediocre  talent  must  be  content 
with  subordinate  parts,  must  serve  in  the  interests  of  propa- 
ganda.     It  is  true  that  the  question  arises  who  is  to  decide 
concerning  the  quality  of  the  talent ;    who  is  to  decide  when 
an  artist  is  to  be  classed  as  mediocre  and  excluded  from  the 
circle    of    Dobroljubov's    recognised    great    ones,   from    the 
company  of   Dante,    Shakespeare,   Byron,  and   Goethe.      Of 
those  named,  Dobioljubov  esteems  Shakespeare  most  highly, 
considering  that  his  work   marks   a  new   phase   in  human 
development. 

This  realistic  valuation  of  art  does  not  differ  greatly  from 
the  views  of  the  romanticists,  who  could  not  stress  the  great- 
ness of  the  artist's  influence  more  strongly  than  did  these 
realists,  the  reputed  enemies  of  art.  In  matters  of  detail, 
too,  we  can  discover  points  of  contact  between  the  two  schools. 
Dobroljubov,  for  •  instance,  considers  that  the  natural,  that 
nature,  is  psychologically  manifested  in  instinct,  instinct 
being  to  him  the  all-powerful  energy  of  nature.  Similarly,  he 
gives  a  psychological  explanation  of  the  suicide  of  Katerma 
in  Ostrovsku's  The  Storm.  I  do  not  myself  think  that  instinct 
as  a  blindly  working  force  takes  us  very  far  in  the  way  of 
.  explanation,  and  this  apart  from  the  consideration  that  the 
theory  is  out  of  harmony  with  the  high  valuation  of  reason 
and  culture  which  Dobroljubov  shares  with  CernySevsku. 
Manifestly  here  Feuerbach's  philosophy,  and  the  endeavour 
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to  attain  to  a  purely  empirical  and  materialistic  psychology, 
are  at  work. 

According  to  Dobroljubov  (and  CernySevskii),  the  critic's 
task  as  propagandist  mainly  consists  in  a  kind  of  reperception 
of  artistic  truth,  and  this  led  Dobroljubov  to  prize  above  all 
those  works  of  art  wherein  the  artist  has  revealed  himself. 
It  is  continually  urged  against  Dobroljubov  that  he  was  un- 
just to  Pu§kin,  but  on  the  other  side  we  must  point  out  that 
he  took  delight  in  Gon^arov.  He  admires  Gonfarov,  not 
merely  on  account  of  the  latter's  creation  of  the  Oblomov 
type,  but  he  praises  this  writer's  repose  and  objectivity  and 
his  superiority  to  the  passions  and  influences  of  the  moment. 
The  desire  to  be  swept  along  by  the  current  "  is  Oblomovist, 
and  arises  from  the  wish  always  to  have  a  leader  even  in 
matters  of  sentiment."  As  propagandist,  Dobroljubov  exhorts 
us  to  judge  poets  by  their  theories  of  life. 

Dobroljubov  is  severe  in  his  criticism  of  Turgenev,  whose 
characters  Rudin  and  Lavreckii  have  too  much  of  the  Oblomov 
in  them  ;  but  the  critic  admires  Inzarov,  being  perhaps  here 
somewhat  inconsistent  with  the  theory  above  expounded. 
Personally  Dobroljubov  did  not  get  on  with  Turgenev,  finding 
him  a  dull  companion,  as  Dobroljubov  said  openly  to  Turgenev. 
Turgenev,  on  his  side,  in  Fathers  and  Children,  inveighed 
against  realists  of  the  Dobroljubov  type  ;  but  we  cannot 
admit  that  Bazarov  is  a  direct  portrait  of  Dobroljubov,  as 
was  then  maintained  in  literary  circles.  Subsequently,  in 
Virgin  Soil,  Turgenev  recognised  the  imaginative  force  of 
Dobroljubov's  work,  but  spoke  of  the  young  critic's  relentless 
,  onslaughts  upon  recognised  authorities  as  "  the  attacks  of 
a  cobra."  Marx  compared  Dobroljubov  with  Lessing  and 
Diderot. 

Following  CernySevskii,  Dobroljubov  shows  how  the  indi- 
vidual's  merits  and  defects  derive  from  the  social  environment. 
In  his  hands,  aesthetic  criticism  becomes  an  analysis  of  the 
family,  of  classes  (mercantile  and  aristocratic),  and  of  social 
institutions  in  general.  He  condemns  Russian  patriarchalism, 
which  enslaves  the  family  and  above  all  enslaves  woman  ;  and 
he  endeavours  in  Katerina's  suicide  to  discover  a  manifes- 
tation of  the  folk-soul  unbemused  by  official  morality.  To 
selfiSh  merchants  and  nobles  he  holds  up  the  muiik,  the  folk, 
as  models.  In  the  poHtical  field  he  condemns  as  Oblomovism, 
not  aristocracy  alone,  but  liberalism  as  well,  with  its  un- 


practical culture.    "None  of  the  Oblomovians  have  trans- 
muted into  their  own  blood  and  marrow  the  prmciples  that 
have  been  instilled  into  them  ;   they  have  never  carried  them 
out  to  their  ultimate  logical  consequences  ;    they  have  never 
attained  the  boundary  hne  where  word  becomes  deed   where 
principle  becomes  fused  with  the  innermost  need  of  the  soul, 
is  dissolved  into  that  need,  and  is  transformed  mto  the  smgle 
energy  that  moves  the  man.     This  is  why  such  persons  never 
rease  lying  '   this  is  why  they  are  so  inconsistent  m  the  mdi- 
':Z^^'nZiiesi.iio^^  of' their  activity.    This  is  why  abstrac 
opinions  are  dearer  to  them  than  Uving  facts,  why  general 
principles   seem   more   important  to  them  than  the   simple 
truths  of  Hfe.     They  read  useful  books  to  learn  what  ^-^^^^^ 
therein  •   they  write  well-meaning  essays  in  order  to  luxuriate 
in  the  logical  constructions  of  their  own  phraseology  ;    they 
utter  bold  speeches  in  order  to  enjoy  the  sound  o    then:  own 
periods  and  in  order  to  secure  applause.     But  all  that   lies 
beyond,  all  that  is  the  goal  of  reading,  writing,  and  oratory 
if  not  utterly  beyond  their  ken,  is  at  least  a  matter  about 
which  they  are  little  concerned."  ,     •       r 

The  reader  will  not  fail  to   recall  Bakunm's  analysis  of 
the  liberals.     In  Dobroljubov's  characterisation,  the  liberals 
appear  as  "superfluous  persons,"  who  begm  with  Pu§km  s 
Onegin  and  are  subsequently  represented  by  Turgenev  s  types 
and  bv  Gonearov's  Oblomov-dragging  out  a  miserable  exist- 
ence whether  in  literature  or  in  real  hfe.     These  cultured  and 
hypercultured  individuals  are  affected  with  the  malady  of 
Oblomovism,  they  suffer  from  the  paralysis  and  morbidity 
of  civilisation.     Dobroljubov  here  succumbs  to  a  paroxysm 
of  Rousseauism,  and  accuses  PuSkin  of  remaining  too  much 
aloof  from  the  folk.     The  peasant,  says  Dobroljubov  is  Physi- 
cally and  mentally  vigorous  and  healthy,  in  contrast  with  the 
••  superfluous  "  weaklings.     CernySevskii  by  no  means  shared 
this  favourable  opinion  of  the  muiik.  and  would  have  rejected 
it  as  romanticist.     Nor  do  we  find  the  theory  consistently^ 
carried  out  by  Dobroljubov;  but  we  have  to  remember  that 
the  mercantile  "  kingdom  of  darkness  "  was  peopled  for  him  by 
"  living  corpses  "  (Katerina'shusbandbeing  among  the  number), 
and  that  he  looked  upon  these  Russians  of  the  mercantile     ^ 
classes  as  persons  remote  from  civiUsation.  - 

In  this  criticism  and  analysis  of  literary  and  socio-pohtical 
types,   Dobroljubov  is  one-sided  and  lacking  in  precision. 
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Moreover,  we  can  detect  a  certain  vacillation,  for  despite  his 
campaign  against  the  Oblomovs  and  superfluous  persons,  he 
is  almost  mastered  by  an  enthusiasm  for  Stankevid.  If,  he 
tells  us,  most  of  the  members  of  human  society  were  to  resemble 
Stankevid,  no  struggles,  no  sufferings,  and  no  privations,  would 
be  necessary — '*  those  privations  which  unduly  utiHtarian 
persons  are  so  fond  of  expecting  from  others."  We  here  see 
the  utilitarian  discovering  that  the  utilitarians  are  in  the 
opposite  camp. 

Dobroljubov's  pen,  Dobroljubov's  realistic  criticism,  became 
a  political  weapon.  In  his  literary  critiques  the  written  word 
was  actually  transmuted  into  deeds — opponents  declared,  into 
deeds  of  violence.  Doubtless  much  was  said  during  the  heat 
of  battle  which  would  better  have  been  left  unsaid,  but  we 
must  not  forget  what  weapons  of  word  and  deed  the  nihilists' 
opponents  used !  Dobroljubov  was  a  fighter  ;  this  was  his 
mission  and  this  was  the  service  we  owe  to  him.  In  his  study 
of  Stankevi(5,  he  finely  tells  us  upon  what  he  is  waging  war, 
and  it  is,  "  the  constrained  and  artificial  virtue  of  inner  false- 
hood towards  oneself."  Dobroljubov  fought  this  fight  honour- 
ably. We  may  perhaps  note  here  and  there  in  his  polemic 
the  seminarist's  touch,  that  of  the  preacher  or  the  professor. 
From  his  days  as  a  theological  student  there  had  clung  to  him 
a  tinge  of  the  hermit  spirit ;  yet  his  judgment  and  condemnation 
of  the  world,  of  society,  was  not  religious  but  political.  Though 
we  learn  from  his  diary  that  as  a  student  he  aspired  in  ethical 
matters  to  be  guided  by  the  stoics  Cato  and  Zeno,  he  shows 
us  often  enough  that  he  failed  to  adhere  to  his  principles. 
Do  we  note  in  him,  in  fine,  a  touch  of  the  Oblomov  ? 

Dobroljubov  never  attempted  a  philosophical  elaboration 
of  his  principles.  He  accepted  CernySevskii's  materialism 
without  making  any  strict  examination  of  its  foundations. 
To  him  personally,  since  from  childhood  onwards  and  at  school 
his  education  had  been  strictly  theological  and  religious, 
materiaUsm  brought  enfranchisement,  tiobroljubov  was 
nourished  almost  exclusively  on  Russian  literature  ;  European 
philosophers  were  practically  unknown  to  him.  Moreover, 
his  interest  lay  rather  in  the  direction  of  practical  ethics  than 
in  those  of  abstract  philosophy,  as  we  may  learn  from  his 
essay  directed  against  the  pedagogic  principles  of  Pirogov. 

Nor  did  Dobroljubov  acquire  his  pohtical  and  socialistic 
principles  in  the  philosophic  field.     It  is  evident  from  the 


essays  against  Cavour  and  in  favour  of  Owen  that  he  was  here 
wholly  dependent  upon  CemySevskii.  Besides,  his  socialism 
was  the  fruit  of  personal  experience.  Dobroljubov  was  the 
embodiment  of  the  poor  raznoCinec,  was  the  man  who  m 
his   own  frame  had  had  experience   of   the    blessings    of 

poverty. 

Dobroljubov's  opponents  made  mahcious  reference  to  a 
number  of  the  critic's  literary  oversights,  saying,  for  example, 
that  in  B^ranger,  for  whom  he  hacl  an  enthusiasm,  he  had 
failed  to  detect  the  small-minded  adherent  of  Napoleon. 
Dobroljubov  did  not  contribute  any  strongly  original  ideas 
to  the  general  stock,  but  he  was  an  energetic  literary  propa- 
gandist, such  as  the  time  needed. 

.  §99- 
/>ERNYSEVSKII  was  a  practical  poUtician  rather  than  a 
L>  theoretical  sociologist.  From  1859  onwards  he  pub- 
lished in  his  review  a  monthly  survey  of  political  events, 
devoting  himself  to  the  questions  of  the  hour,  but  always 
attempting  to  give  the  discussion  a  wide  general  bearing. 
This  endeavour  is  extremely  characteristic  of  CernySevsku. 
I  am  unable  to  determine  whether  it  was  simply  a  mani- 
festation of  his  own  philosophic  trend,  or  whether  he  was 
influenced  here  by  regard  for  the  risks  of  the  censorship. 

He  never  wrote  any  connected  account  of  his  views  con- 
cerning the  philosophy  of  history.  His  fundamental  outlook 
upon  historical  development  was,  that  history  is  the  unfolding 
of  culture,  of  reason.  Progress,  the  developmental  process, 
is  conceived  by  him  as  a  growth  of  the  organism  of  man  and 
of  humanity,  a  growth  which  follows  a  rigidly  determined 
course  in  the  individual  and  in  the  species.  For  him  this 
idea  of  organic  growth  is  so  self-evident  that  he  does  not 
attempt  any  proof  of  its  truth.  After  he  had  made  acquaint- 
ance  with  the  work  of  Buckle,  the  idea  of  progress  (in' 
Buckle's  sense)   was   conceived   by  him   as   the  history   of 

enhghtenment.  ,        ,  .     ' 

CernySevskii  formulated  as  follows  his  thoughts  concerning 
the  general  scheme  of  historical  development.    The  aspira-- 
tions  of  the  best  men.  or  at  least  some  of  their  desires,  are 
after  prolonged  and  arduous  labour  understood  by  society  at 
large.    Society  then  works  for  a  time  at  the  reahsation  of 
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these  wishes,  but,  becoming  wearied,  desists  when  half  way 
towards  the  goal.  A  lengthy  period  of  arrest  ensues,  until 
at  length  the  "  optimates  "  get  to  work  once  more.  In  a  brief 
period  of  noble  stimulation  (this  is  Cernysevskii's  euphemism 
for  the  revolution),  extensive  transformations  ensue.  Since 
these  changes  are  effected  somewhat  hurriedly,  we  cannot 
expect  that  the  new  constructions  will  be  beautiful.  During 
the  subsequent  epoch  of  stagnation,  the  optimates  are  at  work 
^anew,  and  there  succeeds  a  fresh  period  of  active  labour,  fol- 
lowed again  by  slumber-^and  so  on  unceasingly. 

The  significance  of  this  developmental  process  is  more 
definitely  represented  as  progress  towards  collectivism.  The 
mir,  we  are  told,  was  the  primitive  form  of  the  economic  and 
social  organisation  of  society  ;  next  came  private  .ownership  ; 
this  will  be  replaced  by  collectivism.  The  change  will  take 
place  in  accordance  with  the  law  of  historical  evolution  that 
society  in  its  development  returns  to  the  primitive  form,  but 
the  later  manifestation  will  have  a  richer  content  than  had 
the  early  one. 

We  have  previously  learned  that  Cernysevskii's  attention 
was  drawn  by  Hegel  to  the  concept  of  evolution.  In  What 
'is  to  be  Done  we  are  told  that  work  to  promote  the  develop- 
ment of  the  individual  and  of  society  is  the  only  true  happiness. 
The  evolutionary  law  formulated  above  was  also  taken  from 
Hegel,  but  was  modified  in  the  sense  of  Vico's  "  ricorsi." 
Development,  as  we  have  seen,  is  a  slow  and  gradual  pro- 
cess. CernySevskii  does  not  accept  the  notion  of  a  definitive 
revolution ;  he  considers  that  we  never  get  more  than 
approximations  to  the  ideal. 

This  outlook  is  admirably  expressed  in  What  ts  to  be  Done. 
Cernysevskii's  characters  display  different  stages  of  progress 
towards  perfection,  and  we  see  how  in  capitalist  society  social- 
istic plans  are  being  realised  in  varying  degrees.  Cerny§evskii 
shows  us  an  entire  gradation  of  characters,  these  being  in  a 
position  to  realise  the  correct  principles,  some  to  a  greater  and 
some  to  a  lesser  extent.  All  meet  with  his  approval,  but  he 
esteems  most  highly  the  ideal  figure  of  Rahmetov. 

From  time  to  time  CernySevskii  discusses  individual 
factors  of  evolution.  For  example,  he  shows,  in  opposi- 
tion to  Buckle,  that  climatic  conditions  have  little  effect 
upon  development.  In  another  place  he  refutes  the  idea 
tbat  the  influence  of  racial  qualities  i&  decisive. 


The  lack  of  a  philosophy  of  history  is  partly  the  outcome 
of  Cernysevskii's  rationalism.     He  followed  Feuerbach  rather 
than  Hegel ;  he  followed  the  rationalists  generally,  in  whom 
the  historical  sense  had  not  yet  awakened.  CernySevskii  s  whole 
dialectic  is  unhistorical ;    it  is  logical,  rationalistic     Cerny- 
Sevskii  adopts  the  prehegelian  and  precomtist  outlook,  the 
outlook  of  a  day  when  the  evolutionary  idea  had  not  become 
established.     We  can  see  that  in  part,  too,  he  was  influenced 
in  this  connection,  by  the  materialistic  view  of  the  individual 
and  of  the  social  organism,  in  accordance  with  which  progress, 
history,  is  explained  as  organic  or  physiological  growth      In 
his  polemic  against  CiCerin  (1859),  we  already  find  him  defend- 
ing  the  opinion  that  every  really  live  man  will  and  must ,  as 
a  student  of  science,  bring  his  conviction  of  what  is  right  into 
play  in  his  scientific  work  as  well  as  elsewhere.        The  only, 
persons  who  will  not  display  their  convictions  m  this  manner 
are  those  who  have  no  convictions."     ^      ^    ,       ..  ,.. 
CernySevskii    expressly     condemns     Roscher  s     l^^storjcal 
method,  and  does  so  with  much    justice    for  the  method^^^^ 
utterly  fallacious.     He  makes  a  distinction  between     the  theory 
of  the  object  "  and  its  history  ;  he  admits  that  the  two  branches 
of  knowledge  "  are  closely  connected  each  with  the   other 
but  does  not  attempt  a  more  precise  study  of  the  nature  of 
the  connection.     He  was  perhaps  thinking  of  Comtes  dis- 
tinction between  sociological  statics  and  dynamics^    But  all 
that  his  disquisition  discloses  is  that  he  chiefly  had  in  mind 
the  "  constantly  "  existing  objects,  and  above  all  had  n  mind 
the  present,  which  he  did  not  think  of  as  history,  for  he  thought 
of  history  (wrongly,  of  course)  rather  as  the  study  of  remote 

Nevertheless  we  find  that  CernySevskii  expresses  the  viewi 
that  history  is  the  basis  of  theory  at  least  in  the  domain  of 
art.    "  The  history  of  art  is  the  foundation  of  the  theory 

t\i   art  "  ■  ' 

For  the  elucidation  of  economic  ideas,  Cernysevskii  makes 
use  of  a  "  hypothetical  method  "  which  «;*«t'^""o»»^;^.,^^^ 
resurrection  of  our  old  friend  Robinson  Crusoe,  so  famibar 
in  economic  disquisitions.  He  "  hypotheticaUy  assumes  the 
existence  of  a  social  order  wherein  the  phenomena  under  con- 
sideration are  displayed  in  their  essential  "'"Phfty-  "^  ^^'^ 
to  notice  that  his  abstraction  from  existing  facts  may  readily 
become  most  unrealistic. 
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AS  an  appendix  to  what  has  just  been  said  we  must  discuss 
CernySevskii's   relationship    to    Marx  and  to  historical 
materialism. 

From  the  Marxist  side  we  learn  that  CemySevskii  was  a 
Utopian  socialist,  and  that  he  was  an  "  idealist  "  notwithstand- 
ing his  materiahsm  in  the  explanation  of  social  phenomena. 
Some  Marxists  tell  us,  however,  that  Cernysevskii  came  nearer 
than  any  other  man  of  his  day  to  scientific  socialism  and 
historical  materialism. 

It  has  been  shown  above  that  Cerny§evskii's  conception 
of  history  differed  from  that  of  Marx.     But  the  main  point  is 
that  the  Russian  considered  the  understanding  to  be  the  motive 
force  of  history  and  of  human  life  in  general— though  he  failed 
to  explain  how  and  in  accordance  with  what  laws  the  under- 
standing  or  the  brain  undergoes  modifications.    The  under- 
standing, culture,  science,  opinion  (CernySevskii's  terminology 
lacks  precision  and  uniformity),  are  the  primary  motive  force, 
that  which  sets  other  forces  at  work.     In  What  is  to  be  Done 
the  mission  of  Rahmetov,  the  ideal  man  of  the  new  time,  is 
described  in  the  following  terms  :    "  Such  persons  are  few  in 
number,  but  through  them  the  general  hfe  blossoms,  and 
without  them  it  would  be  choked ;   they  are  few  in  number, 
but  they  enable  all  other  men  to  breathe,  for  without  them 
these  would  be  stifled.    Honest  and  good  men  exist  in  plenty, 
but  those  of  whom  I  am  tljinking  are  rare  specimens.    They 
are  like  theine  in  tea,  like  the  bouquet  in  a  fine  wine,  they  are 
the  source  of  the  strength  and  the  fragrance.    They  are  the 
flower  of  the  optimates  ;  they  are  the  primal  sources  of  energy  ; 
they  are  the  salt  of  the  salt  of  the  earth." 
I      Thus  it  is  Rahmetov  and  his  kind  who  count,  and  not 
ithe  methods  of  production  I     In  his  novel,  CernySevskii  pre- 
sented us  with  no  more  than  eight  such  primal  sources  of  energy. 
In  history  he  had  found  one,  Lessing.     With  contagious  enthu- 
siasm, CernySevskii  describes  this  hero  of  the  spirit  and  his 
significance  for  the  Germany  of  that  day.     "  Though  politics 
and  industry  may  move  noisily  along  in  the  foreground  of 
history,  history  none  the  less  bears  witness  to  the  fact  that 
knowledge  is  the  essential  energy  to  which  politics,  industry, 
^and  all  else  in  human  life,  are  subordinated."    In  the  same 
sense,  in  his  historical  disquisitions,  it  is  CernySevskii's  way 


to  draw  special  attention  to  individual  forces  when  he  is  dealing 
with  different  countries  and  various  times.  Religion,  science, 
literature  and  art,  politics  with  journalism  and  parliamen- 
tarism, militarism,  the  economic  or  material  conditions  of  social 
existence,  may  each  in  turn  occupy  "  the  foreground."  But 
he  insists  that  in  all  these  forces  the  understanding  is  a  factor, 
though  he  fails  to  show  how  and  to  what  extent  it  operates, 
for  here,  as  usual,  precision  of  detail  is  lacking.  He  tells  us 
more  than  once  that  all  the  evil  in  the  world  comes  from  the 
disorder  in  men's  heads.  He  uses  such  expressions  as  the 
following  :  "  The  great  facts  of  historic  life  give  the  tone  to 
life."  Criticise  his  want  of  precision  as  we  may,  at  least  we 
must  admit  that  this  is  not  the  doctrine  of  historical  materialism. 
Cernysevskii  does  indeed  tell  us  that  material  conditions  "  per- 
haps play  the  leading  role  in  life  and  may  be  the  fundamental 
causes  of  almost  all  the  happenings  in  other  and  higher  spheres 
of  life  "  ;  but  the  hypothetical  formulation  suffices  to  show 
that  CernySevskii's  doctrine  was  not  historical  materiahsm. 

There  are  other  proofs  besides  the  admiration  for  Lessing. 
for  we  find  that  Cernysevskii  assigns  to  literature  a  role  very 
different  from  that  assigned  to  it  in  the  work  of  Marx.  For 
example,  CernySevskii  thinks  that  Gogol's  influence  was  pro- 
foundly important  for  Russia  ;  great,  he  says,  was  the  work 
done  by  Byron  for  England  and  for  humanity  as  a  whole 
(Byron  was  a  greater  power  than  Napoleon).  .' 

After  his  return  from  Siberia,  CernySevskii  wrote  an  essay 
against  Darwinism,  and  this  aroused  much  hostility,  for  he 
represented  the  Darwinian  theory  as  a  bourgeois  discovery 
intended  to  justify  the  exploitation  of  the  workers.  CernySevskii 
declared  himself  an  adherent  of  Lamarck,  and  his  essay  was 
signed  "  Transformist."  References  have  been  made  to  the 
relationship  between  CernySevskii's  ideas  and  the  newer 
Lamarckism.  I  only  refer  to  these  matters  because  Marx 
and  Engels  were  Darwinians.  In  my  opinion,  CernySevskii 
more  correctly  diagnosed  the  aristocratic  character  of  Darwin's 
teaching  than  the  Darwinian  Marxists  who  interpreted  Darwin- 
ism democratically.  However  this  may  be,  I  may  point  out 
that  CernySevskii  condemned  the  struggle  for  existence  on 
moral  grounds,  and  I  may  also  recall  Dobroljubov's  repudiation 
of  struggle.  The  class  struggle,  again,  is  regarded  by  Cerny-"7 
Sevskii,  in  so  far  as  he  describes  it,  as  a  deviation  from  the 
norm,  whereas  to  Marx  this  struggle  is  natural  and  hormal.,  ^ 
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Finally  a  notable  distinction  between  the  two  men  is  found 
in  this,  that  CernySevskii  employed  the  novel  for  the  exposition 
of  his  most  important  theories,  whereas  Marx  favoured  a 
strictly  scientific  method  and  sought  always  for  logical  proof.  ^ 


§101. 
V 

CERNYSEVSKIFS  socialism  is  not  Marxist.  As  we  have 
shown  in  our  discussion  of  What  is  to  be  Done,  Cerny- 
Sevskii,  like  his  predecessors,  finds  an  ethical  foundation  for 
socialism.  Moreover,  CernySevskii  adopted  the  pragmatical 
trend  of  German  philosophy,  and  was  inclined  to  rate  practice 
above  theory.  I  have  already  drawn  attention  to  his  termin- 
ology, and  have  shown  how  he  speaks  of  the  sciences  of  the 
mind  as  "  moral "  sciences,  and  have  pointed  out  that  the  moral 
aspects  of  his  outlook  are  stressed  in  his  mode  of  expression. 
Socialism  is  to  him  a  matter  of  conviction  ;  it  is  the  categorical 
imperative  of  virile  honesty ;  he  is  fond  of  using  this  latter 
expression  to  denote  '*the  good"  as  he  understands  it  in 
utiHtarian  fashion. 

CernySevskii  (and  ^4th  him  Dobroljubov,  as  we  have  seen) 
is  far  too  strong  an  individualist  to  accept  Marxist  socialism. 
His  best-known  saying,  which  dates  from  1859  and  was  fre- 
quently repeated,  runs  :  "  We  perceive  nothing  on  earth 
higher  than  human  personality."  He  could  not  accept  Marxist 
socialism  because  he  had  far  too  strong  a  belief  in  heroes  of 
,,the  spirit  k  la  Lessing,  too  strong  a  belief  in  literature  and  in 
the  powers  of  his  own  pen  ;  and  secondly,  because  he  had  far 
too  little  confidence  in  the  masses.  In  the  latter  respect, 
CemySevskii  may  have  vacillated ;  it  is  possible,  as  many  of 
his  exponents  declare,  that  in  later  days  he  came  to  believe 

»  I  have  not  been  able  to  learn  whether  Cerny5e\'sldi  knew  the  work  of 
Marx  or  that  of  Engels.  Engcls  was  quoted  in  the  Sovremennik ;  in  1872  a 
copy  of  Capital  was  sent  to  CemySevskii  in  Siberia  ;  but  he  never  mentioned 
the  book  or  its  author.  Rusanov  who  in  1910  gave  an  account  of  the  contents 
of  CemySevskii's  Siberian  letters,  expresses  surprise  at  CemySevskii's  silence 
upon  this  matter.  It  is  certainly  remarkable,  for  CemySevskii  was  accustomed 
to  write  about  the  books  sent  to  him  even  when  these  were  of  httle  importance. 
Yet  more  striking  is  it  that  before  his  exile  to  Siberia,  CemySevskii  should  have 
failed  to  come  across  the  writings  of  Marx  :  the  newspapers ;  the  Communist 
Manifesto  ;  the  first  controversy  with  Bakunin  ;  the  Holy  Family,  1845  ;  the 
polemic  against  Proudhon.  1847  ;  A  Criticism  of  PoUtical  Economy,  1859. 
In  the  postscript  to  the  second  edition  of  Capital,  Marx  gave  a  word  of  praise 
to  CemySevskii's  work  on  Mill. 
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in  the  political,  nay  in  the  revolutionary,  force  of  the  broad 
masses  of  the  people  ;  but  on  the  whole  he  was  far  removed 
from  Dobroljubov's  Rousseauism.  In  his  essay  on  Thierry 
he  writes  in  an  almost  elegiac  strain  when  he  represents  the 
crowd  as  incompetent  to  understand  and  to  esteem  work  done 
on  its  behalf.  He  consequently  recommends  the  great  men 
whom  he  admires  to  seek  the  justification  for  their  activities 
in  these  activities  themselves,  untroubled  by  the  question 
whether  the  crowd  (he  constantly  employs  the  word  tolpa, 
which  contemptuously  denotes  the  unintelligent  mob)  can 
follow  them  ;  and  he  writes,  "  to  close  one's  career  in  bitter 
solitude  of  the  understanding  and  of  the  heart,  this  is  worthy 
of  undj-ing  respect  and  admiration."  The  heror  of  a  novel, 
written  by  CemySevskii  in  1889,  after  his  return  from  Siberia 
and  shortly  before  his  death,  says.  "  I  love  the  people  of  my 
own  nation,  but  I  find  myself  out  of  touch  with  them. 

In  this  mood.  CemySevskii  acclaimed  the  accounts  of  folk- 
life  we  owe  to  N.  V.  Uspenskii  (not  to  be  confounded  with  his 
nephew  G16b  Uspenskii),  for  this  writer  scourged  the  misery 
and  ignorance  of  the  muiik.     Uspenskii  himself  died  poor 

and  unknown.  .      ^      -,  1, 

CernySevskii's  poUtical  activities  began  in  the  days  when 
the  liberation  of  the  peasantry  was  being  vigorously  advocated. 
He  energetically  demanded  that  the  peasants  should  be  given 
land  and  after  the  Uberation  he  favoured  the  reforms  neces- 
sitated by  that  step.  His  insistence  that  the  peasant  must 
have  land  was  a  logical  deduction  from  his  thesis  that  every- 
one must  work  for  himself,  on  his  own  behalf.  If  the  peasant- 
were  to  be  enabled  to  do  this,  he  must  own  a  plot  of  land.  In 
this  demand,  says  CemySevskii,  are  comprised  all  those  con- 
tained  in  the  so-caUed  Utopias,  and  the  phrase  shows  how  far 
CemySevskii  himself  was  a  utopiap  ;  he  was  content,  at  any 
rate,  with  the  formulation  of  this  modest  aim. 

Such  was  CemySevskii's  language  before  the  liberation. 
At  that  time  (1858)  he  dissented  from  the  view  of  Haxthausen 
and  the  latter's  Russian  adherents,  that  in  Russia  a  system  of 
agriculture  based  upon  the  workers  alone  was  an  impossibility. 

In  conformity  with  Russian  conditions,  he  conceived  of 
classes  rather  as  estates,  or  at  times  as  (political)  parties.  He 
did  not  recognise  the  class  struggle  in  the  Marxist  sense. 

His  leading  demand  was  for  a  harmonious  distribution  of 
the  product  of  labour.     He  thought  here,  above  all.  of  Malthus 
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and  his  law  of  population,  to  which  he  had  devoted  much 
consideration,  desiring  to  give  it  a  better  arithmetical  formu- 
lation. He  adopted  from  Malthus  the  latter's  ideas  on  the 
relationship  between  the  increase  in  population  and  the  increase 
in  the  means  of  subsistence,  but  wished  to  correct  the  English 
economist's  calculations,  and  it  was  typical  of  CernySevskii 
that  he  should  fail  to  recognise  how  arbitrary  is  Malthus' 
mathematical  formula.  He  placed  Malthus  beside  Ricardo 
as  one  of  the  greatest  of  thinkers,  and  declared  that  a  know- 
ledge of  Malthus  was  an  essential  precondition  to  accurate 
sociological  thought. 

In  economics,  CernySevskii  followed  the  so-called  classical 
economists,  especially  Adam  Smith  and  Ricardo  ;  but  he  had 
a  personal  preference  for  John  Stuart  Mill,  and  in  his  trans- 
lation of  this  writer's  work  he  gave  expression  in  notes  to 
occasional  dissent,  voicing  his  own  radical  views.  He  doubtless 
selected  Mill  owing  to  the  latter's  intimate  association  with 
utilitarian  ethics  and  sociology.  Moreover,  Mill's  poUtical 
individuahsm  was  congenial  to  Cernysevskii.  His  own  con- 
ception of  economics  was  ethical.  Political  economy  was  for 
him  the  medicine,  the  hygiene,  of  economic  life,  and  not  merely 
its  pathology ;  the  function  of  economic  science  was  to  teach 
what  men  must  do  in  order  to  escape  economic  destruction. 
Competition  and  struggle  were  to  be  done  away  with. 

His  ethical  outlook  on  economic  relationships  is  conspicu- 
ously displayed  in  his  valuation  of  labour.  Following  Fourier, 
Cernysevskii  maintains  it  to  be  a  part  of  the  very  nature 
of  work,  that  "  almost  "  all  varieties  of  it  are  agreeable  or 
attractive;  if  work  be  disagreeable,  this  is  "almost"  always 
due  to  "  fortuitous  external  conditions."  Labour  is  not  a 
commodity. 

CernySevskii  formulates  the  customary  arguments  against 
excessive  division  of  labour— although  the  classical  economists 
derive  them  from  the  conventional  economic  view  that  labour 
is  essentially  distasteful  and  that  labour  is  a  commodity. 

The  crimes  of  capitalist  production,  the  proletarianisation 
of  previously  independent  industrial  workers,  the  heaping  up 
of  wealth  in  the  hands  of  a  few,  and  so  on,  are  depicted  by 
Cernysevskii  in  vivid  colours,  but  he  admits  that  capitalism 
has  favoured  individualism  ;  the  fundamental  evil  of  capitalism, 
he  says,  is  free  competition.  He  extols  the  growth  of  manu- 
facturing industry  and  the  modern  spirit  of  enterprise  which 


has  promoted  that  growth.  He  anticipates  that  the  victory 
of  manufacturers,  engineers,  merchants,  and  technicists  will 
bring  greater  advantages  to  Russia  than  the  victory  of 
Napoleon  brought  to  Spain  and  Germany.  The  growth  of 
manufacturing  industry  necessitates  the  diffusion  of  science- 
and  culture,  promotes  the  growth  of  improved  legal  conditions, 

etc. 

Cernysevskii  follows  Ricardo  in  his  analysis  of  the  process 
of  production,  recommending  that  the  yield  of  the  soil  (rent), 
of  capital  (profit),  and  of  labour  (wages),  should  be  weighed 
one  against  the  others,  and  should  be  harmoniously  distributed 
in  accordance  with  the  greatest  good  of  the  greatest  number. 
It  is  obvious  that  he  is  thinking  here  of  Proudhon's  "  dis- 
harmonies." 

In  What  is  to  be  Done  Cernysevskii  introduces  us  to  the 
new  social  order  and  to  the  "  new  men."  This  new  order 
will  rest,  above  all,  upon  a  new  morality,  and  he  therefore 
describes  for  us  the  relationship  between  man  and  wife,  and 
their  views  concerning  love.  It  is  plain  that  he  has  far  less 
interest  in  the  economic  organisation  of  the  new  society.  The 
formation  of  productive  cooperative  societies  is  recommended. 
These  cooperatives  are  to  be  private,  but  it  does  not  appear 
that  Cernysevskii  regards  their  regulation  by  the  state  as 
inadmissible.  His  plans  here  are  altogether  vague.  When 
circumstances  make  it  necessary  for  him  to  discuss  and  advocate 
social  reforms  in  connection  with  the  concrete  conditions  of 
his  day,  as  for  example  when  he  deals  with  the  decay  of  silk- 
weaving  in  Lyons,  his  suggestions*  are  extremely  modest ;  the 
weavers,  he  tells  us,  must  have  their  workshops  outside  the 
town  ;  must  cultivate  a  plot  of  land  in  addition  to  working  at 
their  looms  ;  and  so  on.  CernySevskii  never  made  any  practical 
attempt  at  the  inauguration  of  cooperative  production. 

Important  are  CernySevskii 's  views  concerning  the  Russian 
mir  and  its  significance  for  the  future  organisation  of  society. 

His  opinions  as  to  the  social  value  of  the  mir  were  not 
consistent.  In  1857  there  appeared  in  CernySevskii's  review 
an  excerpt  from  Haxthausen  discussing  the  mir,  and  it  would 
appear  that  at  first  CernySevskii  agreed  with  Haxthausen  'and 
the  Slavophils.  Subsequently,  however,  he  recognised  the^ 
weaknesses  of  the  mir  and  its  tendency  to  oppress  the  individual. 
He  conceded,  moreover,  to  the  opponents  of  the  mir  that  this 
institution  is  not  specifically  Russian  or  Slav,  but  a  European 
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development ;  and  he  even  recognised  that  the  rair  represents 
a  primitive  stage  of  development.  He  believed,  none  the 
less,  that  Russia  could  be  socialised  upon  the  foundation  of 
the  mir  and  the  artel. 

The  mir,  however  primitive,  is  for  CernySevskii  a  means 
by  which  Russia  is  to  be  safeguarded  from  proletarianisation  ; 
and  despite  his  scepticism  concerning  the  peasant  and  the 
latter's  capabilities,  he  esteems  the  mir  most  highly.  He 
believes  that  Siberia,  where  the  populace  in  general  is  in 
comfortable  circumstances,  must  by  the  "  democrat "  be 
•  ranked  higher  than  England,  where  the  poverty  of  the  majority 
is  extreme.  CernySevskii  pays  little  regard  to  the  position  of 
the  industrial  worker,  the  proletarian.  To  him  the  muiik  is 
still  the  genuine  man  of  the  people.  He  continually  employs 
the  term  prostoljudin,  which  signifies  "  man  of  the  common 
people." 

These  views  explain  why  at  a  later  date  CernySevskii  con- 
tinued to  speak  so  warmly  of  the  mir,  saying  in  an  apostrophe 
to  youth  in  his  letter  to  Herzen,  **  Give  your  lives  to  maintain 
equal  rights  in  the  soil,  give  your  lives  for  the  principle  of  the 
village  community."  He  demanded  that  the  state  should* 
protect  the  mir.  In  his  later  and  more  revolutionary  phase, 
he  was  opposed  to  private  ownership  of  any  kind,  not  excepting 
private  ownership  of  land,  though  he  had  previously  expressed 
his  gratification  at  the  acquisition  of  land  by  the  peasants. 

Cerny§evskii  subsequently  came  to  regard  the  mir  and 
its  agrarian  communism  from  the  outlook  of  the  associative 
designs  of  European  socialists,  just  as  he  came  to  regard  the 
artel  as  the  basis  of  the  future  productive  cooperatives.  In 
these  matters  his  views  contrasted  with  those  of  the  Slavophils 
and  of  Herzen. 

CernySevskii's  account  of  the  transition  from  the  primitive 
communism  of  the  mir  to  the  communism  of  the  future  society, 
resembles  that  given  by  Herzen.  Society,  like  the  individual! 
can  overleap  one  or  several  stages  of  development,  evolution 
being  thus  accelerated.  CernySevskii  appeals  to  a  general 
law  of  evolution,  in  accordance  mth  which  the  terminal  stage 
is  a  return  to  the  initial  stage.  He  compares  the  primitive 
rope  bridge  with  the  modern  suspension  bridge.  The  latter 
is  constructed  upon  the  same  principle  as  the  former  and  is 
yet  entirely  different ;  similar  will  it  be  with  the  communism 
of  the  future.    Russia  need  not  develop  "  organically,"  need 


not,  that  is  to  say,  traverse  all  the  stages'  of  European  develop- 
ment ;  Russia  can  take  over  as  a  heritage  all  the  desirable 
acquirements  of  European  evolution,  just  as  Russia  has  intro- 
duced railways  though  she  did  not  herself  discover  them.  It 
must  be  admitted  that  the  analogy  is  a  lame  one,  and  that  it 
displays  the  mir  in  a  light  which  makes  that  institution  seem 
anything  but  suitable  to  the  socialism  pi  the  future. 

IN  view  of  the  censorship,  CernySevskii  was  unable  to 
attempt  a  direct  exposition  of  his  opinions  on  poUtical 
science.  He  judged  the  state  from  a  utilitarian  standpoint. 
The  function  of  the  state,  he  considered,  was  to  promote  the 
interest  of  the  individual,  and  he  rejected  as  unrealistic  the 
theory  that  the  state  exists  to  further  justice,  or  for  similar 
ends.  All  his  efforts  were  directed  against  absolutism  ;  he 
fought  against  centralisation  and  tutelage,  and  favoured  ' 
decentraUsation  and  self-government. 

WTiilst  still  at  the  university  he  began  to  follow  with  close 
attention  the  course  of  poUtical  development  in  Europe  ;  he 
witnessed  the  fall  of  the  French  republic  and  the  commence- 
ment of  reaction  ;  and  at  this  early  stage  he  had  decided  in 
the  interests  of  liberty  to  adopt  a  political  and  publicistic 
career.  In  accordance  with  the  ideas  of  Guizot  he  had  formu- 
lated a  scheme  of  political  evolution :  primitive  natural  freedom 
had  been  restricted  by  the  establishment  of  the  state,  of  the 
aristocracy,  and  of  society  ;  leading  minds  were  striving  to 
bring  about  the  reinstatement  of  liberty,  and  with  this  end 
in  view  it  was  essential  that  the  masses  should  be  enlightened  ; 
the  more  highly  evolved  human  beings  became,  the  less  neces- 
sary was  government,   the  less  essential  was  governmental 

centralisation. 

In  1848,  as  a  republican- and  a  socialist,  Cerny§evskii  had^ 
asked  himself  whether  absolute  monarchy  were  not  after  all 
preferable  to  a  bourgeois  repubUc.  The  hereditary  monarch 
could  maintain  a  neutral  and  just  attitude,  and  could  promote 
the  advantage  of  the  peasants  and  workers.  At  that  time, 
too,  Cernysevskii  was  doubtful  as  to  the  benefits  of  universal 
suffrage.  But  before  long  he  came  to  recognise  (1850)  that 
a  monarch  willing  to  look  upon  himself  as  means  merely  and 
not  as  end,  a  monarch  prepared  to  retire  of  his  own  free  will 
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as  soon  as  the  masses  should  become  sufficiently  enlightened, 
%a8  not  to  be  found ;  he  saw  that  absolute  monarchy  was 
no  more  than  the  completion  of  aristocratic  hierarchy,  and 
that  freedom  can  be  established  in  no  other  way  than  from , 
below  upwards,  democratically,  by  the  democracy.  Hence- 
forward Cerny§evskii  advocated  the  sound  view  that  the 
opposition  between  democracy  and  aristocracy  is  fundamental 
to  the  political  organisation  of  society,  that  monarchy  is  but 
a  form  of  aristocracy.  He  refuted  CiCerin  when  the  latter 
pointed  to  instances  in  which  monarchs  had  made  common 
cause  with  the  people  against  the  aristocracy.  With  equal 
justice  he  considered  that  serfdom  was  the  groundwork  of 
aristocratic  absolutism. 

His  individualism,  the  high  value  he  placed  upon  culture, 
"and  his  recognition  that  manufacturing  industry  is  the  leading 
motive  force  of  the  present  time,  frequently  led  him  into  a 
^disapproval  of  and  even  a  contempt  for  the  -state,  and  this 
gave  his  teaching  a  somewhat  anarchistic  flavour.  Sometimes 
he  displayed  hostility  to  the  word  **  government,"  and  would 
at  least  hear  nothing  of  "regulation."  It  is  evident  that  he 
was  greatly  influenced  by  Proudhon. 

His  antipathy  to  absolutism  led  him,  in  the  existing  state 
of  foreign  affairs,  to  put  his  trust  above  all  in  France,  "  the 
European  volcano."  It  was  in  France,  in  especial,  that  he 
studied  the  poHtical  evolution  of  the  new  age. 

His  opposition  to  Russian  absolutism  led  him  to  approve 
the  radical  movement  in  Poland,  heralded  akeady  by  the 
events  of  the  year  1863  ;  and  he  desired  complete  indepen- 
dence, not  for  the  Poles  alone,  but  likewise  for  the  Little 
"  Russians.  He  sympathised  with  the  Magyars  against  Austria. 
Like  Marx,  he  found  it  hard  to  forgive  the  Austrian  Slavs  for 
their  reactionary  and  antirevolutionary  conduct  in  1848 ; 
and  when  the  beginnings  of  constitutionalist  freedom  were 
manifest  in  the  early  sixties,  it  was  his  fear  that  the  Austrian 
Slavs  would  become  tools  of  the  reaction. 

CernySevskii  openly  declared  himself  in  favour  of  "democ- 
racy," and  occasionally  spoke  of  his  trend  as  "  radical  "  ; 
the  pohtical  significance  of  these  designations  becomes  clear 
in  the  light  of  the  theory  just  expounded  concerning  the  oppo- 
sition between  democracy  and  aristocracy  (as .  a  democrat 
Cemy§evskii  was  of  course  a  repubUcan) ;  and  it  is  further 
illuminated  by  his  attacks  upon  the  liberals  or  progressists. 
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His  terminology  reminds  us  of  Bakunin's  democratic  program. 
CernySevskii  does  not  attempt  to  provide  any  definite  philo- 
sophical foundation  for  the  opposition  between  democracy  and 
liberalism,  and  is  content  to  accept  the  empirical  opposition 

as  a  historic  datum.' 

Cerny§evskii's  criticism  of  Russian  liberalism  is  severe. 
He  is  specially  adverse  to  Speranskii's  plans  of  reform  ;  among 
his  contemporaries  he  attacks  CiCerin.  Ravelin,  and  last,  not 
least,  Herzen.  In  1859  Herzen  had  written  an  article  against 
Cernkevskii  and  his  adherents,  speaking  of  the  decay  and  even 
the  "  corruption  of  spirit  "  characteristic  of  the  trend  opposed 
to  his  own.  CernySevskii  went  to  see  Herzen  in  London, 
hoping  to  put  an  end  to  the  struggle,  but  was  unsuccessful. 

The  conflict  between  the  two  tendencies  went  on  developmg. 
In  his  study  on  the  fall  of  Rome,' published  in  1861,  CernySevskii 
made  a  fresh  attack  on  Herzen.     But  Cernysevskii  was  already 

«  CcrnySevskii's  hostiUty  to  HberaUsm  is  displayed  in  his  judgments  of 
Macaulay,  Thiers.  Ranke.  Guizot.  Cavour.  etc.     CemySevskii  devoted  special 
attention  to  the  study  of  postrevolutionary   France,   discussing  in  carefully 
written  essays  the  Bourbon  restoration,  the  regime  of  Louis  PhiUppe.  and  the 
revolutions  of  1830  and  1848.     It  is  necessary  here  to  make  a  specific  allusion 
to  his  terminology.     He  is  erroneously  supposed,  when  he  speaks  of  democ- 
racy to  think  of  sociahsm  in  contrast  with  libcraUsm.  but  this  view  is  incorrect, 
for  he  speaks  of  Cavaignac  as  a  democrat.    True  democracy  is  m  any  case 
social      The  terminology  shows  that  to  CernySevskii  the  pohtical  seemed  of 
greater  importance  than  the  social.     He  frequently  spoke  of  the  sociaUsts  as 
"  reformers  "  but  he  also  spoke  of  "  reformative  parties  "  ;    this  imphes  that 
nonsociaUst  parties  aim  at  reform,  including  social  reform.     He  distinguished 
the  liberals  from  the  democrats  and  from  the  radicals,  and  used  the  expression 
"radical-democratic."     RadicaUsm  was  to  him  the  name  of  a  method,  the - 
revolutionary  method  ;    democracy  was  the  substance  of  what    that  method  » 
would  achieve,  the  regime  of  the  masses  of  the  population,  hitherto  subjugated  ; 
Uberahsm  aimed  at  the  dominion  of  the  upper,  cultured,  and  well-to-do  classes. - 
A  comparison  of  Cernj-Sevskii's  historical  essays  above  enumerated  with  Marx  s 
writings  on  the  same  subject  confirms  what  has  been  said  about  the  diflerence 
between  the  two  men.     Marx,  although  at  this  early  date  he  had  not  yet  for- 
mulated his  doctrine  of   historical  materiaUsm.   gave  a  far  more    thorough 
account  of    economic    conditions,  dnd  looked  upon  the  struggles  of  party  as 
class  struggles.     Cernysevskii,  on  the  other  hand,  considered  that  party  struggles 
sprang  from  erroneous  judgments  concerning  the  pohtical  situation,  concermng 
the  intentions  of  opponents,  and  concerning  the  tasks  which  the  partisans  them- 
selves beUeved  their  respective  parties  had  to  perform.    Moreover.  CernyScy^ 
skii  paid  much  attention  to  individuals,  and  often  to  persons  of  subordmatCj 
importance,  whereas  Marx  dealt  only  ^nth  the  general  situation  in  France  and 
in  Europe.      It  must  be  admitted  that  CernySevskii's  essays  do  not  fumirtl 
an  adequate  expression  of  the  historical  knowledge  of  the  fifties.    They  con- 
tain, indeed,  many  surprising  sUtements :   for  instance,  that  ^apoleon,  as  an 
absolutist    was  the  first  to  introduce  centraUsation  into  France ;    that  th« 
monarchy  acquired  Its  strength  in  the  sfrugglo  with  ultramontanism ;   etc. 
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in  Siberia  when  his  disciple  Semo-Solov'eviC  wrote  the  before- 
mentioned  pamphlet  against  Herzen.  By  this  time,  as  pre- 
viously explained,  the  younger  generation  had  turned  away 
from  Herzen. 

In  attacking  the  Uberals,  Cernysevskii  wished  to  hit  the 
bourgeoisie,  those  whom  Dobroljubov  termed  the  Oblomovs. 
He  reproached  the  Russian  liberals  for  desiring  to  secure  the 
dominion  of  the  mercantile  classes,  for  he  himself  would  have 
preferred  the  dominion  of  the  peasantry.  On  principle,  in 
opposition  to  the  liberals,  he  approved  state  interference  in 
economic  concerns. 

Detailed  investigation  would  be  required  to  enable  us  to 
determine  whether  the  fierce  campaign  against  the  liberals, 
whose  best  representatives  were  then  endeavouring  to  secure 
pohtical  and  administrative  i:eforms,  was  invariably  discreet. 
It  is  true  that  at  this  particular  epoch  Lassallc  and  others 
were  likewise  attacking  the  liberals,  but  we  must  bear  in  mind 
the  differences  between  the  countries.  It  may  be  true  that  in 
Europe  the  question  of  constitutional  government  is  already 
of  small  importance,  but  in  Russia  its  importance  is  now  only 
beginning.  In  Cernysevskii  and  in  Dobroljubov,  we  discern 
the  rasnoCincy  ;  we  see  the  democratic  *'  children  "  rising  in 
complaint  against  their  aristocratic  "  fathers." 

For  the  same  reason,  Cernysevskii's  condemnation  of  the 
bourgeoisie  has  a  different  ring  from  that  of  Herzen  ;  the 
latter  writes  rather  as  an  aristocrat,  the  former  as  a  democrat 

The  liberals,  in  their  turn,  strongly  opposed  the  trend  of 
the  "  Sovremennik."  It  will  suffice  to  mention  that  KaveUn, 
who  had  defended  Herzen  against  CiCcrin,  did  not  hesitate  to 
suspect  CernySevskii's  adherents  of  arson  when  great  confla- 
grations took  place  in  St.  Petersburg  in  1862. 

In  the  question  of  nationaUty,  which  was  an  incessant 
topic  of  controversy  between  the  westernisers  and  the  eastern- 
isers,  Cernysevskii's  view  was  that  national  character  is  con- 
ditioned, not  by  race,  but  rather  by  the  degree  of  economic 
development  or  of  division  of  labour  ;  but  he  had  not  made 
a  detailed  study  of  the  question  either  psychologically  or 
sociologically.  To  some  extent  he  threw  hght  upon  the 
problem  by  his  view  of  the  influence  which  a  working  Ufe  or 
an  idle  Mfe  has  upon  men.  He  considered  the  fact  that  the 
Wistocracy  and  the  well-to-do  invariably  live  without  working 
was  a  more  potent   cause  of  organic  differences  than  any 


distinction  of  race.  Classes  or  estates,  he  said,  differ  organic- 
ally more  than  do  nationahties.  National  differences  within 
the  limits  of  a  race  are  similarly  explicable. 

§  103. 

IN  the  before-mentioned  controversy  Herzen  prophesied 
that  Cernysevskii  and  his  adherents  would  receive  the 
order  of  St.  Stanislaus,  which  showed  that  even  such  a 
man  as  Herzen  could  misjudge  the  radical  mood  ai;id  could 
misunderstand  the  critics  of  liberalism. 

The  condemnation  and  exile  of  Cernysevskii  have  not  yet 
been  fully  explained.  It  was  known  already  in  1862  that 
the  government  had  long  been  afraid  of  CernySevskii  on  account 
of  his  influence,  and  it  was  not  surprising  that  the  third 
section  should  seize  any  chance  that  offered  for  getting  rid 
of  the  dreaded  tribune  by  sending  him  to  Siberia.  But  from 
the  legal  point  of  view  the  grounds  brought  forward  for  the 
condemnation  were  insufficient,  and  it  is  fairly  certain  that 
false  witnesses  were  employed  against  CernySevskii. 

We  do  not  know  whether  the  government  had  at  its 
disposal  any  true  reports  from  its  secret  agents,  or  whether 
these  latter  possessed  genuine  information  concerning  Cerny- 
sevskii's personal  participation  in  the  revolutionary  move- 
ment. Such  details  as  are  furnished  by  those  associated  with 
this  movement  and  by  Cernysevskii's  acquaintances  are  in- 
decisive and  confficting.  Persons  best  acquainted  with  the 
available  material  can  get  no  further  than  suppositions. 
During  the  trial,  CernySevskii  denied  all  the  accusations  made 
against  him,  and  it  does  not  appear  that  either  before  or  after 
his  arrest  he  ever  said  a  word  regarding  his  share  in  the  revo- 
lutionary movement.  His  biographers  are  compelled  to  base 
their  hypotheses  upon  his  letters  and  other  writings,  those 
of  presiberian  days  and  those  composed  in  exile. 

During  July  to  September  in  the  year  1861  there  were 
published  in  St.  Petersburg  three  numbers  of  the  secretly 
printed  periodical  "  Velikorus'  "  (Great  Russia).  We  now 
know  that  the  proclamation  To  the  Younger  Generation  which 
appeared  in  its  columns  was  composed  by  Selgunov,  a  collabor- 
ator on  Cernysevskii's  review,  and  we  are  informed  by 
Dostoevskii  and  others  that  it  was  not  approved  by  Cerny- 
sevskii.   But  the  political  program  of  "  VeUkorus'  "  was  in 
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harmony  with  CemySevskii's  views,  and  there  are  traces  of 
his  hand  or  of  his  editorship  in  the  Hterary  style. 

In  the  beginning  of  1862  the  secret  society  Zemlja  i  Volja 
(Land  and  Freedom)  was  organised,  probably  by  members  of 
the  staff  of  "  VeUkorus'/'  which  ceased  to  exist  after  the  issue 
of  its  third  number. 

It  seems  indubitable  that  CernySevskii  participated  in  the 

y  secret  revolutionary  organisation  Vehkoriis',   and  also   that 

K  he  was  a  member  of  Zemlja  i  Volja.     This  much,  at  least,  is 

certain,  that  he  was  part  author  of  the  proclamation  to  the 

peasants. 

The  catastrophe  that  befell  CernySevskii,  his  participation 
in  revolutionary  propaganda,  seem  to  conflict  with  the  views 
to  which  he  gave  expression  in  his  writings.  We  might  recall 
what  he  said  concerning  the  futiUty  of  sacrifice,  but  this 
would  hardly  be  relevant.  CernySevskii  did  not  make  any 
sacrifice  but  was  coerced  by  the  powers  of  reaction  under 
Alexander  II,  and  no  one  is  secure  against  the  tactics  of 
absolutism.  More  weighty  is  the  circumstance  that  prior  to 
1861,  when  he  discussed  the  question  of  secret  revolutionary 
activities,  he  declared  that  these  were  not  wholly  to  his 
•  liking.  In  Leasing  and  his  Time,  a  work  published  in  1856, 
he  declared  himself  opposed  to  secret  societies,  saying  that 
great  and  truly  useful  ends  can  be  secured  only  by  straight- 
forward and  open  procedures.  He  went  further,  and  expressed 
opposition  to  revolutions  in  general,  or  at  any  rate  was  very 
sceptical  as  to  the  practicability  of  their  doing  any  good.  He 
had  no  beUef  in  the  possibihty  of  a  revolution  to  be  effected 
by  the  Russian  peasants,  for  he  was  disinclined  to  ideahse 
the  muiik,  and  was  under  no  illusions  regarding  the  extent 
of  the  latter's  enlightenment.  We  are  told,  however,  that 
by  1861  and  1862  he  had  abandoned  or  modified  his  scepticism, 
having  noted  the  unrest  and  activity  among  the  peasantry, 
and  having  decided  therefore,  though  sceptical,  to  take  part 
in  secret  revolutionary  work.  The  conclusion  of  What  is  to  be 
Done  may  certainly  be  quoted  in  favour  of  the  behef  that  its 
author  looked  forward  to  the  speedy  success  of  the  revolution. 

Reference  is  sometimes  made  to  CernySevskii's  Siberian 
novel  The  Prologue,  which  is  considered  to  contain  autobio- 
graphical confessions,  and  the  following  passage  is  quoted, 
*'  Wait,  wait,  as  long  as  possible  and  as  quietly  as  possible.". 
Quoted,  again,  is  the  passage  wherein  Cemy^evskii  criticises 


the  participation  of  the  French  democrats  in  the  February 
revolution,  and  refers  to  their  action  as  utterly  stupid  owing 
to  the  lack  of  preparation.  But  he  also  tells  us  in  this  con- 
nection that  circumstances  may  arise  compelling  us  willy  nilly 
to  take  part  in  such  stupidity;  that  the  rule  "  everything  at 
the  proper  time  '*  is  an  excellent  one,  but  that  we  cannot  always 
tell  when  the  proper  moment  has  arrived.  When  Cernysevskii 
makes  iun  of  those  who  expect  a  "  thunderstorm  in  a  bog," "' 
he  may  well  be  ironically  condemning  his  own  participation 
in  the  revolution. 

.  If  I  am  not  mistaken,  CernySevskii's  adherents  are  much 
concerned  because  he  made  a  mistaken  diagnosis  of  the  situ- 
ation in  1861.  It  is  considered  comprehensible  enough  that 
Bakunin  should  have  expected  a  rising  of  the  Russian  peasantry, 
but  it  is  felt  that  Cerny§evskii's  reahsm  should  have  induced 
a  different  judgment  of  the  then  existing  state  of  affairs,  and 
should  therefore  have  led  to  the  formulation  of  a  different 

policy. 

I  believe  that  Cerny§evskii  did  in  fact  make  a  mistake. 
He  made  many  similar  errors  of  judgment.  In  1858,  for 
example,  he  acclaimed  Alexander  II,  no  less  warmly  than  had 
Herzen,  as  liberator  and  saviour  of  Russia  ;  but  the  circum- 
stances of  the  liberation  of  the  peasantry  wrought  a  change  of 
mood,  as  is  proved  by  the  Unaddressed  Letters  (1862).  These 
were  published  abroad  and  were  directed  to  the  tsar.  It 
would  not  be  anything  extraordinary  had  CernySevskii  changed 
his  views  regarding  revolution.  Moreover,  a  man  may  take 
part  in  an  undertaking  when  he  is  extremely  dubious  about 
its  results.  To  believe  that  all  sceptics  are  persons  with  no 
capacity  for  action,  is  pure  superstition. 

I  am  of  opinion,  then,  that  CefnySevskii  had  formed  a  false 
estimate  of  men  and  of  conditions.  I  beheve,  further,  that 
in  Siberia  CernySevskii  came  to  recognise  his  mistake,  and 
that  this  explains  the  pecuUar  passivity  he  displayed  in 
Siberia  in  contrast  with  the  activity  that  was  typical  of  the 
days  prior  to  his  exile. 

The  poet  Korolenko  has  written  some  reminiscences  of 
CemySevskii,  and  these  confirm  my  supposition.  CernySevskii 
points  out  that  practically  all  the  political  criminals  atoning 
for  their  offences  in  Siberia  are  raw  youths,  and  he  says  that 
he  is  ashamed  to  find  himself  in  their  company.  The  feeling, 
he  continues,  is  all  the  more  powerful  since  he  recognises  the 
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futility  of  revolution.  My  impression  is  that  CernySevskii's 
biographers  are  extremely  concerned  because  CernySevskii, 
the  Siberian  exile,  and  the  CernySevskii  who  returned  to  Russia, 
was  no  more  (as  the  phrase  runs)  than  the  shadow  of  his  former 
self.  It  has  even  been  affirmed  that  in  Siberia,  CernySevskii 
became  mentally  disordered. 

The  impression  produced  on  my  own  mind  by  the  available 
data  is  that  Cerny^evskii's  mental  health  was  perfectly  sound 
both  in  exile  and  afterwards,  but  that  he  was  none  the  less 
broken  by  Siberia.  CernySevskii  was  a  publicist  and  poHtician, 
a  man  whose  intellectual  faculties  were  kept  alive  by  a  daily 
pabulum  of  new  material.  When  he  was  isolated  and  cut 
off  from  the  outer  world,  he  lacked  energy  to  enable  him  to 
busy  himself  with  theoretical  questions  or  solve  theoretical 
problems.  As  theorist  and  thinker,  he  was  not  so  great  a 
man  as  has  been  contended.  Not  merely  did  he  adopt  Feuer- 
bach's  views  quite  uncritically,  not  merely  did  he  fail  to  see 
through  the  weaknesses  of  materialism,  but  when  he  discussed 
important  questions  of  detail  he  failed  to  deal  with  them  in 
the  exhaustive  manner  demanded  by  his  own  doctrine  of  the 
supremacy  of  positive  science.  It  seems  to  me  characteristic 
that  he  attempted  no  scientific  discussion  of  the  problems  of 
sociaHsm  ;  he  lacked  power  for  the  independent  treatment 
of  economic  questions,  and  was  content  with  writing  notes 

on  Mill. 

An  examination  of  his  literary  activities  in  Siberia  confirms 
this  judgment.  Let  us  recall  how  some. of  the  decabrists 
worked  in  Siberia,  how  they  continued  to  cultivate  their  minds. 
CemySevskii  produced  a  few  belletristic  pieces,  but  displayed 
no  inclination  to  undertake  any  diflicult  Uterary  task.  Cerny- 
§evskii  was  no  more  than  thirty-six  when  his  exile  began,  and 
I  contend  that  had  he  possessed  a  really  vigorous  interest  in 
science,  that  interest  would  not  have  been  annulled  by  the 
unfavourable  conditions  of  Siberia. 

After  his  return,  CernySevskii  translated' the  fat  tomes  of 
Weber's  Universal  History,  adding  a  comment  here  and  there. 
The  choice  of  this  book  is  in  itself  an  indication  of  weakness 
in  the  intellectual  sphere,  but  we  must  not  forget  that  it  was 
made  after  more  than  twenty  years  in  prison  and  in  Siberia. 

From  the  very  opening  of  his  career,  CernySevskii  was  a 
man  of  practice,  a  poUtician.  a  revolutionary.  Above  all  he 
was  a  revolutionary  man  of  letters  ;    his  incessant  polemic 


was  revolutionary  in  tone.     His  introduction  to  the  practical 
revolutionary  movement  was  by  way  of  Uterature. 

My  final  judgment  is  that  by  his  participation  in  the  revo- 
lution CernySevskii  furnished  a  stimulating  example  to  the 
radical  generation  of  his  day.  Upon  many,  doubtless,  his 
arrest  and  exile  exercised  an  inhibitive  and  sobering  influence ; 
but  conversely,  energetic  men  were  by  his  fate  rendered  more 
hostile  to  absolutism,  and  the  revolutionary  movement  was 
thereby  strengthened  and  accelerated.  It  is  futile  to  enquire 
whether  CernySevskii,  even  in  exile,  might  not  have  written 
more  and  better.  He  was  a  fighter,  and  fell  in  battle  with- 
out a  word  of  complaint,  and  perhaps  without  a  thought  of 

repentance. 

In  1874  the  government  attempted  to  induce  CernySevskii 
to  sue  for  pardon,  but  he  rejected  the  suggestion  with  manly 
pride,  and  in  the  most  decisive  terms. 

§  104. 

I  MUST  now  say  a  few  words  concerning  CernySevskii  in 
Siberia.  Since  his  literary  activities  before  the  days  of 
his  exile  endured  for  barely  half  the  number  of  years  that  he 
spent  in  Siberia,  it  will  be  interesting  to.  consider  his  thoughts 
and  his  writings  during  banishment.  This  has  been  rendered 
possible  by  a  report  published  in  1910  by  Rusanov  (Kudrin),  a 
specialist  upon  Russian  socialism  in  general  and  CernySevskii's 
work  in  particular,  dealing  with  the  latter's  Siberian  corres- 
pondence. We  still  await  the  pubUcation  of  the  actual  letters, 
and  there  is  other  material  that  has  yet  to  see  the  light— 
Cerny§evskii's  diary,  and  his  letters  written  before  he  was 
sent  to  Siberia. 

My  own  views  concerning  Cernysevskii  were  formed  from 
my  knowledge  of  the  writings  of  the  earlier  phase,  and  I  had 
hardly  expected  that  these  views  would  be  confirmed  as  fully 
as  they  have  been  confirmed  by  the  information  that  has  now 
become  available  concerning  Cernysevskii' s  philosophical  and 
literary  occupations  in  Siberia.' 

«  The  first  draft  for  this  study  of  CemySevskii  was  based  upon  the  older 
editions  of  his  works,  those  published  in  Europe  ;  it  was  completed  after  my 
examination  of  the  edirton  of  CemySevskii 's  writings  undertaken  by  his  son 
in  1906.  The  belletristic  works  composed  in  Siberia  and  the  writings  of 
CemySevskii  after  his  return  from  exile,  must  now  be  taken  into  consideration. 
On  the  whole,  however,  I  have  been  guided  in  my  estimate  ol  the  man  by  the 
work  he  did  before  he  was  sent  to  Siberia. 
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Rusanov  refuses  to  accept  the  idea  that  the  man  who 
returned  from  Siberia  was  but  the  shadow  of  the  former  Cerny- 
Sevskii.  He  considers  that  the  Siberian  letters  furnish  proof 
that  the  exile  retained  energy  and  independence  of  thought, 
but  his  "titanic  logical  apparatus  "  often  worked  in  the  void 
because  he  had  no  opportunity  for  busying  himself  practically 
with  Uving  social  problems  ;  because  the  great  electric  cable 
(I  am  paraphrasing  Rusanov)  which  had  connected  him  with 
his  readers  and  disciples,  had  been  severed,  and  it  had  become 
impossible  for  him  to  react  directly  upon  real  phenomena  as 
writer  and  practitioner. 

I  am  in  agreement  with  Rusanov  in  holding  that  Cerny- 
Sevskii  did  not  lose  his  intellectual  powers  in  Siberia,  but  I 
differ  in  my_^  estimate  of  these  powers.  Doubtless  there  was 
lacking  to  him  in  Siberia  living  contact  with  his  reading  public  ; 
but  just  as  he  had  done  in  the  St.  Petersburg  prison,  he  might 
have  concentrated  his  mind  upon  some  definite  theme  ;  and 
perhaps  he  might  have  found  Siberia  a  better  point  of  vantage 
than  St.  Petersburg  from  which  to  observe  the  evolution  of 
Russia  and  of  Europe.  No  one  would  expect  him  to  produce 
in  Siberia  encyclopaedic  works  of  reference  well  supplied  with 
citations  and  similar  details,  but  so  much  material  was  sent 
to  him  that  he  might  have  produced  a  few  monographs.  At 
least  he  might  have  translated  some  scientific  book  by  one  of 
.  the  thinkers  he  so  greatly  esteemed.  But  in  Siberia,  Cerny- 
Sevskii  lived  only  upon  his  memories,  and  it  is  questionable 
whether  and  to  what  extent  his  belletristic  works  were  the 
artistic  elaboration  of  these  memories.  As  far  as  philosophy 
and  pontics  were  concerned,  his  Siberian  letters  and  other 
writings  offer  nothing  new,  and  nowise  contribute  to  the 
amplification  of  the  ideas  and  arguments  he  had  earlier  put 
forward.  But  as  intimate  utterances  the  letters  furnish  a 
valuable  commentary  upon  his  philosophy  and  upon  his 
mcBtal  development. 

To  come  to  a  brief  account  of  the  matters  treated  in  the 
letters,  I  will  begin  with  family  affairs.  I  am  astounded  to 
y  find  that  he  counsels  his  wife  to  remarry.  Cernysevskii's 
letters  to  his  sons  have  an  educational  purpose  ;  his  judgments 
concerning  many  leading  men  are  often  little  more  than  crude 
depreciations,  whilst  he  represents  himself  as  a  leading  thinker 
and  author. 

It  is  noteworthy  that  in  Siberia  he  breaks  and  casts  aside 


many  of  his  earlier  ideals  and" idols :  Malthas  has  become  a' 
"  charlatan  "  ;  Proudhon  is  a  "  blockhead  "  ;  Hume,  Kant, 
and  Berkeley  are  "  those  fellows  "  ;  Comte  is  a  pure  nobody. 

Opinions  are  also  given  concerning  the  authors  whose 
works  had  been  sent  to  him.  *For  example,  he  censures 
Hellwald  (author  of  the  History  of  Civilisation)  and  Bagehot 
as  blind  followers  of  Darwin.  Darwin,  and  above  all  the 
Darwinian  doctrine  of  the  struggle  for  existence,  are  utterly^ 
condemned  by  him.  This  struggle  for.  existence,  carried  out 
by  mankind  and  applied  to  human  history,  will  simply  mean  a 
surrender  to  nationalism  ;  but  exclusively  nationalist  struggles, 
are  invariably  injurious.  Thus  CernySevskii's  judgment  of 
Darwinism  is  primarily  ethical. 

In  political  matters  it  is  interesting  to  note  that  Cerny§evskii 
favours  the  peaceful  spread  of  culture,  and  rejects  revolution 
in  all  its  forms.  It  is  evidently  in  connection  with  his  view 
of  the  gradual  nature  of  evolution  that  he  extols  Lyell  and 
Lamarck  (the  latter  as  contrasted  with  Darwin).  He  says 
also  that  he  is  and  always  has  been  weary  of  continual  invec- 
tive against  the  bourgeoisie,  and  that  he  is  becoming  tired  of 
works  upon  the  village  community. 

What  he  has  to  say  about  excessive  division  of  labour  and 
other  matters  is  a  mere  recapitulation  of   views  previously 

expressed. 

CernySevskii's  most  vigorous  utterances  in  Siberia  deal 
with  his  fundamental  views  upon  philosophy.  Energetically 
does  he  assert  the  opinion  strange  in  a  m^teriaUst  that  ahke 
in  the  individual  and  in  the  species  all  human  activity  has 
a  moral,  not  a  material  explanation.  EspeciaUy  does  he 
reprove  the  historians  for  their  lack  of  convictions,  and  he 
recommends  the  study  of  moralists  and  jurists  to  those  who 
wish  to  secure  accurate  conceptions  of  history.  He  writes  : 
"  The  criteria  of  historical  phenomena  in  all  times  and 
among  all  nations  are  conscience  and  a  sense  of  honour." 

Reason  and  uprightness  are  "  the  true  laws  of  human 
nature,"  with  reference  to  which  history  must  be  explained  ; 
events  are  determined  by  the  general  moral  character  of  the 
time.  CernySevskii  dissents  from  those  who  propose  to  explain 
events  as  the  outcome  of  so-called  general  national  conditions. 
History  is  the  record  of  great  events  and  great  men,  and 
therefore  the  older  historiography,  that  of  a  Herodotus  or 
Thucydides  down   to   that    of    Macaulay  and  Grote.  of   a 
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vNiebuhr  or  Sisraondi,  is  preferable  to  the  modern  history  of 
civilisation. 

His  historical  speculations  recall  those  of  Buckle,  whose 
works  he  eagerly  studied  while  in  Siberia.  For  example,  he 
considers  that  the  cradle  of  the  human  race  must  have  been 
in  the  equatorial  regions,  and  suggests  that  it  is  a  masked 
patriotism  which  induces  various  historians  to  contend  that 
the  climate  of  the  temperate  zones  was  once  milder  than  it 
is  to-day.  However,  the  later  stages  of  human  development 
are  determined,  not  by  nutritive  conditions,  but  by  the  political 
organisation  of  society. 

CernySevskii  gives  a  detailed  exposition  of  his  egoistic 
ethics,  going  so  far  as  to  equate  good-rational-useful  with 
tbad-irrational-injurious.  CernySevskii  conceives  the  moral 
criterion  as  an  imperative  no  less  than  does  Kant ;  he  is  indeed 
positively  apriorist  when  he  declares  that  this  criterion  has 
an  identical  and  absolute  applicabihty,  not  to  the  inhabitants 
of  this  planet  alone,  but  to  the  reputed  dwellers  on  other  worlds 
than  ours.  (We  may  compare  the  reserve  which  led  Mill  to 
say  that  the  law  of  causality  must  be  assumed  as  applicable 
only  within  the  domain  of  the  known  solar  system  !) 

In  metaphysics,  CernySevskii  continues  to  profess  material- 
ism, and  is  faithful  to  his  old  love  for  Spinoza  and  Feuerbach. 
He  has  no  fault  to  find  with  Feuerbach,  but  points  out  that 
the  German  discussed  only  the  rehgious  aspect  of  philosophy. 

He  tells  us  that  his  views  are  Newtonist,  that  the  law  of 
gravitation  is  uni^rsally  valid,  forgetting  that  he  is  here 
following  in  Comte's  footsteps.  Concerning  Comte  we  read 
that  the  French  philosopher  had  nothing  to  offer  beyond  a 
misreading  of  Kant ;  there  had  never  been  any  theological 
stage  of  knowledge  ;  nor  will  CernySevskii  admit  that  there 
was  a  metaphysical  stage  such  as-  was  conceived  by 
Comte. 

Most  energetically  does  he  repudiate  the  pessimism  of 
Schopenhauer  and  Hartmann,  writing  :  "  Melancholia  is  not 
science."  His  rationalism  leads  him  to  protest  against  scepti- 
cism. Pascal,  he  says,  was  the  last  of  the  honest  sceptics  ; 
as  a  rule,  scepticism  is  no  more  than  a  mask  for  obscurantism. 
Quite  consistently,  he  expresses  his  disapproval  of  the  positivist 
'*  ignorabimus." 

Noteworthy  is  the  admission  that  after  the  age  of  twenty- 
two  he  had  read  no  works  on  natural  science. 


Finally  I  may  mention  that  he  takes  much  trouble  to  show 
that  the  popes  and  also  the  Jesuits  were  of  no  account  and 
were  practically  powerless.  The  middle  ages,  he  says,  were 
far  less  religious  than  is  generally  believed,  and  this  explains 
the  weakness  of  the  popes. 

I  can  say  no  more  here  regarding  CernySevskii's  Siberian 
phase.  Upon  certain  points  I  reserve  my  definitive  judgment 
until  I  have  had  an  opportunity  for  studying  all  the  corres- 
pondence and  other  material  at  first  hand.  But  this  much 
seems  certain  to  me,  that  in  any  special  study  of  CernySeyskii, 
we  should  have  in  the  case  Ukewise  of  his  Siberian  exile  to 
examine  the  various  utterances  in  relation  to  the  time  and 
circumstances  in  which  they  were  made,  for  in  Siberia,  too, 
CernySevskii's  development  was  continuing. 

Rusanov  concludes  his  report  by  asking  whether  Cerny- 
Sevskii's  sociaUstic  opinions  underwent  any  notable  change 
in  Siberia.  "  Of  course  not  t  "  is  his  answer,  but  it  is  not 
unlikely,  he  says,  that  CernySevskii's  views  may  have  changed 
regarding  the  possibility  of  speedily  effecting  any  thorough 
transformation  in  Russia.  In  the  belief  that  an  energetic 
attack  upon  the  government  and  the  great  landowners  was 
practicable,  Cerny§evskii  had  sacrificed  himself  to  the  historical 
process ;  later  he  may  have  come  to  believe  that,  as  a  pre- 
liminary, reformist  endeavours  must  be  favoured,  to  secure 
the  general  diffusion  of  sound  ideas,  and  that  the  rest  would 
follow  in  due  course. » 

Rusanov  is  himself  in  agreement  with  Volgen  in  Cerny- 
?;evskii's  Siberian  novel  The  Prologue,  when  Volgen  tells  his 
voung  interlocutors  that  the  participation  of  the  French 
democrats  in  the  affair  of  1848  ca'me  within  the  category  of 
stupidity. 

>  Rusanov.  too",  asks  why  CernySevskii  had  nothing  to  say  about  Capital, 
though  the  book  was  sent  him.  It  was  impossible,  says  Rusanov,  for 
CernySevskii  to  write  anything  about  sociaUsm  owing  to  the  supervision  to  which 
he  was  subjected  ;  besides,  Marxis  work  was  unUkely  to  please  CernySevskii. 
Marx's  explanation  of  history  was  largely  based  upon  the  workings  of  the 
blind  force  of  instinct,  and  to  CernySevsku,  Marx  would  seem  a  mere  Ricardian, 
and  a  poor  Ricardian  at  that,  writing  in  an  unpopular  style.  Even  if  both 
these  suppositions  were  accurate,  none  the  less,  since  CernySevskii  looked  upon 
Ricardo  as  a  primary  authority,  this  new  presentation  of  Ricardian  views 
could  hardly  fail  to  interest  him,  especially  seeing  that  he  found  time  to  write 
at  length  about  such  authors  as  Hellwald.  Besides,  the  authorities  would  not 
have  objected  to  a  criticism  of  Marx— if  unfavourable. 
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CERNYSEVSKirS  true  significance  for  the  mental  develop- 
ment of  Russia,  and  above  all  for  philosophy,  is  found 
in  his  materialism.  Materialism  has  frequently  proved  revolu- 
tionary. This  was  manifest  in.  the  materialism  that  preceded 
and  followed  the  French  revolution  *;  the  statement  is  especi- 
ally appUcable  to  German  materialism  before  and  after  1848  ; 
Russian  materialism  at  the  same  epoch,  and  still  more  in  the 
sixties,  had  like  significance.  In  Russia  as  elsewhere,  material- 
^  ^sm  was  an  ultraradical  negation  of  the  theocratic  view  of  the 
universe  and  of  hfe  ;  in  Russia  it  was  a  philosophical  revo- 
lution  against  the  oppression  of  Nicholas  and  Alexander.  This 
philosophical  revolution  was  all  the  more  energetic  inasmuch 
as  after  the  Crimean  catastrophe,  and  still  more,  after  the 
liberation  of  the  peasantry,  hopes  of  thoroughgoing  reforms 
liad  been  awakened. 

The  objection  may  perhaps  be  made  that  in  his  writings 
Cernygevskii  had  but  little  to  say  concerning  or  against  rehgion 
and  the  church.     It  may  even  be  asserted  that  he  assigned 
small  importance  to  rehgion. 
t  It  is  true  that  in  his  philosophy  of  history  CernySevskii 

^  ignored  religion  and  church.  He  considered,  for  example, 
that  the  Thirty  Y-ears'  war  was  not  a  war  of  rehgion,  that  its 
aims  were  secular.  Similarly  the  role  he  ascribed  in  history 
to  the  papacy  was  insignificant,  whilst  his  polemic  had  little 
direct  concern  with  theology  and  the  church.  Striking,  too, 
was  the  way  in  which  he  adopted  Feuerbach's  metaphysical 
materialism  without  making  any  exhaustive  use  of  the  anti- 
theological  side  of  the  German  philosopher's  doctrine,  the 
(reduction  of  religion  to  anthropomorphism.  We  have  learned, 
moreover,  that  when  in  Siberia  he  accused  Feuerbach  of  being 
one-sided,  on  the  ground  that  the  German  had  treated  only 
of  the  philosophy  of  rehgion. 

None  the  less,  CernySevskii's  materiahsm  and  materiahst 
anthropologism  were  directed  against  theology  and  theocracy. 
Objectively  considered,  the  reaction  in  Russia  was  a  theocratic 
reaction,  and  for  this  reason  the  stress  laid  upon  metaphysical 
materialism  involved  a  direct  attack,  not  merely  upon  the 
state,  but  also  and  above  all  upon  the  church.  We  must  not 
fail  to  take  into  account  this  energetic  insistence  upon  mate- 
rialism, and  we  have  to  remember  that  CernySevskii  was  not  a 


refugee,  that  he  wrote  under  the  eyes  of  the  censor.  It  was 
impossible  for  him  to  express  his  opinions  as  freely  as  did 
Herzen  and  Bakunin,  who  emphasised  Feuerbach's  anthropo- 
morphic explanation  of  rehgion. 

Again,  it  was  no  longer  necessary  for  CernySevskii  to  stress  ^ 
this  explanation,  since  Herzen  and  Feuerbach  had  done  it 
before  him.  For  the  very  reason  that  Cernysevskii  had  so 
warmly  recommended  Feuerbach's  philosophy,  Feuerbach  was 
read  in  the  original,  and  translations  of  his  principal  writings, 
were  freely  disseminated  {The  Essence  of  Christianity  in  1861, 
and  The  Essence  of  Religion  in  1862).  The  influence  of 
Feuerbach's  works'  was  reinforced  by  that  of  Renan's  Life 
of  Jesus,  published  in  1863. 

CemySevskii's  antitheological  trend  was  manifest  sub- 
jectively as  well  as  objectively.  I  refer  to  the  fact  that, 
like  Feuerbach,  he  had  been  trained  for  a  theological  career, 
and  that  materiahsm  was  a  weapon  for  personal  use  against 
the  views  in  which  he  had  been  brought  up.  At  the  university, 
before  he  had  become  acquainted  with'  Feuerbach's  works, 
he  was  still  a  believer,  or  at  any  rate  he  still  accepted  the 
conventional  ethics  of  the  church.  Dobroljubov,  too,  had  a 
theological  training  ;  like  Cernysevskii  he  belonged  to  a  family 
of  priests  ;  to  him,  likewise,  materialism  and  atheism  were 
weapons  for  personal  use  against  theology  and  the  church. 
This  is  why  both  these  writers  make  so  much  of  materiahsm. 
This  is  why  they  are  so  insistent  in  their  preaching  of  egoism 
and  utilitarianism  ;  this  is  why  CeoiySeyskii  rejects  the  idea 
of  sacrifice,  herein  directly  conflicting  -with  church  doctrine. 
CernySevskii  frequently  inveighed  against  passivity  and 
humiUty,  which  Herzen  had  so  vigorously  attacked  as  typical 
Christian  virtues.  Cernysevskii,  in  fact,  was  fully  aware  of 
the  import  of  his  materialism. 

It  was  impossible  for  him  to  say  much  that  was  openly 
directed  against  the  church,  but  we  can  feel  his  hatred  for 
rcHgious  and  theocratic  oppression.  Cernysevskii's  nature 
differed  widely  from  that  of  Bakunin,  who  always  trumpeted 
his  hatred  from  the  housetops.  Cernysevskii  was  cooler, 
more  reserved,  more  cautious,  but  not  therefore  less  effective. 

Special  reference  must  here  be  made  to  one  development 
of  his  teaching.  GemySevskii  came  to  stress  philosophic  ethics 
in  proportion  as  he  rejected  ecclesiastical  religion  and  the 
ethics  of  the  church.     Hume  and  Kant  took  the  same  course  ; 
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so  did  all  notable  philosophers  of  modern  days  ;  so,  above  all, 
did  the  socialists,  for  these  considered  ethics  and  rehgion  to 
be  the  essential  foundations  of  sociahstic  reform.  This  is 
the  true  light  in  which  to  regard  CernySevskii's  utihtariamsm 
and  the  ethical  groundwork  he  provided  for  socialism.  He 
desired  to  replace  Christianity  by  utilitarian  morality,  and 
this  morality  was  to  be  carried  out  consistently  in  practical, 
political,  and  social  life.  ^         . 

It  amounts  to  little  to  say  that  CernySevsku  s  sociahsm 
was  Utopian.  Cerny§evskii  expounded  his  own  views  upon 
the  so-called  utopianism  of  socialism  and  of  all  the  newer  social 
aspirations.  In  his  analysis  of  the  reign  of  Louis  Phihppe  he 
described  Saint-Simonism  and  spoke  of  it  as  "  Utopian."  The 
first  manifestations  of  new  social  aspirations  are  invariably 
tinged  with  enthusiasm,  so  that  they  seem  to  belong  rather 
to  the  field  of  poesy  than  to  that  of  science.  CernySevsku's 
view  of  utopianism  resembled  that  taken  by  Marx.  Cerny- 
Sevskii.  hke  Marx,  claimed  that  his  own  doctrines  were  scien- 
tific ;  and  he  based  his  science,  once  more  Uke  Marx,  upon 
positivism.  But  whereas  Marx  subsequently  discarded  ethics 
and  inculcated  a  positivist  amoraUty,  CernySevskii  did  not 
abandon  morality,  desiring  rather  to  give  ethics  a  "  serious 
scientific  foundation."  and  believing  himself  to  have  discovered 
this  foundation  in  utilitarianism.  I  will  not  dispute  about 
words,  but  I  consider  CernySevskii's  standpoint  more  correct, 
and  I  do  not  think  it  Utopian  to  retain  ethics.  Questions  of 
a  different  order,  however,  are  the  respective  values  of 
CernySevskii's  and  Marx's  contributions  to  science,  and  the 
influence  which  the  two  men  respectively  exercised  upon  the 
development  of  socialism. 

§  io6. 

/^ERNYSEVSKirS  influence  in  the  late  fifties  and  early 
V>  sixties  was  extensive,  and  this  is  why  the  government 
swept  him  out  of  its  path.  His  influence  was  political,  and 
consequently  his  banishment  had  strong  poUtical  effects. 

Cernysevskii's  influence  was  exercised  through  his  peculiar 
intellectual  trend.  His  energies  were  especially  devoted*  to 
the  elaboration  of  realism.  He  endeavoured  on  the  phUo- 
sophical  plane  and  with  the  aid  of  Feuerbach's  anthropologism 
to  provide  a  stable  foundation  for  the  positivist  disillusionment 
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and  sobriety  demanded  by  Herzen.  Such  was  the  main  trend, 
such  was  the  method  of  CernySevskii  alike  in  individual  ques- 
tions and  in  the  configuration  of  his  general  outlook.  What 
is  Jo  be  Done  was  an  artistic  embodiment  of  this  trend  and 
this  method. 

Cerny§evskii  continued  the  literary  work  of  B^linskii. 
Whereas  Herzen  and  Bakunin  supplied  the  younger  generation 
with  revolutionary  ardour.  Cerny§evskii  made  that  generation 
aware  of  the  decisive  importance  of  rationalist  preeminence 
and  reasonable  conviction.  In  the  section  on  Saint-Simonism 
in  his  analysis  of  the  July  monarchy,  he  demonstrated  with 
true  realistic  calm  how  natural  is  the  occurrence  of  political 
persecution,  saying  that  as  long  as  society  retains  its  existing 
structure,  innovators  will  have  to  suffer,  innovators  in  science 
and  art  as  well  as  innovators  in  politics.  "  This  is  inevitable 
while  the  present  state  of  society  continues."  What  must 
be.  must  be — CernySevskii  accepted  his  own  destiny  with  a 
dash  of  fatalism,  accepted  it  as  a  logical  development.  This 
is  plainly  shown  in  many  of  his  letters  from  Siberia  and  from 
Astrakhan.  CernySevskii's  adherents  took  science  and  its 
conclusions  as  the  ultimate  and  highest  authority.  In  the 
name  of  science,  they  held  that  the  same  logical  sequence 
proved  the  necessity  for  revolution. 

CemySevskii  highly  esteemed  and  never  failed  to  recommend 
logical  and  scientific  consistency  and  unity  of  outlook.  He 
disliked  eclecticism  (see  his  polemic  against  Lavrov).  and 
unquestionably  this  strengthened  his  hold  on  the  younger 
generation,  since  he  did  not  display  the  cataclysmic 
variations  typical  of  Herzen  and  Bakunin.  a 

CernySevskii  did  little  to  further  the  solution  of  philo- 
sophical and  scientific  problems.  His  influence  was  educative, 
and  the  importance  of  his  work  lay  in  its  general  trend  and 
not  in  particular  doctrines.  It  is  true,  as  we  learn  in  the  letters 
from  Siberia  and  Astrakhan,  that  Cernysevskii's  own  view 
was  that  his  authority  in  the  scientific  field  was  extensive. 
He  believed  that  his  contributions  to  science  were  to  be  of  far-' 
reaching  significance,  not  merely  in  Russia  and  for  Russia, 
for  he  imagined  that  in  their  French  rendering  they  would 
influence  European  thought.     In  this  matter  he  was  mistaken. 

I  have  previously  pointed  out  that  divergent  views  prevail 
in  Russian  literature  concerning  Cernysevskii's  importance 
and  concerning  the   effect   of  his  writings.    His   adherents 
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transfer  his  political  influence  to  the  domain  of  science,  and 
his  opponents  do  the  same  thing,  the  former  over-estimating 
and  the  latter  under-estimating  the  value  of  his  contributions 
to  science  and  philosophy. 

In  actual  fact,  CernySevskii  was  a  brilliant  publicist  and 
literary  critic,  but  as  far  as  scientific  work  is  concerned,  his 
views  on  political  economy  had  the  effect  foj  years  of  turn- 
ing the  younger  radical  generation  away  from  the  study 
of  economics.  His  novel  What  is  to  he  Done  was  and 
remained  the  most  influential  of  all  his  writings. 

In  What  is  to  he  Done  Cernysevskii  described  the 
actual  hfe  of  his  *'  new  men/'  He  gave,  it  is  true,  a  some- 
what vague  sketch  of  sociaUst  plans  for  the  future.  Far  more 
important  and  far  more  influential  was  his  elaboration  of  the 
characters  in  the  book,  and  especially  of  Rahmetov,  the  ideaUst, 
an  exceptional  man  among  the  "  new  men,"  a  "  primal  source 
of  energy,"  upon  whom  Cernysevskii  makes  extremely  exalted 
claims.  What  the  monk  had  been  for  the  church,  Rahmetov 
was  to  be  for  the  new  society,  a  man  of  iron  will,  one  who  on 
his  own  behalf  and  on  behalf  of  those  among  whom  his  lot 
was  cast  accepted  the  dictates  of  reason  as  selfrcvident  truths. 

The  revolutionaries  of  the  sixties  and  seventies  were  affected 
more  by  CernySevskii's  example  than  by  his  precepts.  Cerny- 
gevskii  in  Siberia  was  for  them  a  living  memento,  and  he  was 
this  not  to  them  only,  but  also  to  the  government  and  to  the 
reactionaries— for  these,  as  Bakunin  aptly  diagnosed,  were 
privileged  persons  in  point  of  political  bUndness.  At  any 
rate  they  failed  to  understand  that,  as  Poerio,  the  Italian 
statesman  persecuted  by  the  king  of  the  Two  Sicilies,  phrased 
it,  '*  il  patire  d  anche  operare." 

Cerny§evskii's  realism  paved  the  way  for  Marxism  and 
social  democracy,  but  those  Marxists  err  who  .contend  that 
CernySevskii  was  a  Russian  Marx  or  something  approaching 

this. 
^      Nor  is  it  right  to  assert  that  Cerny§evskii  was  founder  or 
^father  of  the  narodniCestvo.   CernySevskii  took  a  more  reaUstic 
*^view  of  the  muiik  and  the  mir  than  Bakunin  and  Herzen  had 
taken,  and  this  enabled  him  to  strengthen  the  more  poUtical 
'^'and  practical  trends  of  the  narodniCestvo ;  but  he  conceived 
the  mir  to  be  an  association  in  the  European  socialist  sense 
ancl  did  not,  like  theiater  liarodniki,  ascribe  exclusive  import- 
Wee  to  that  institution.     Nor  did  CernySevskii,  as  did  the 


Slavophils,  regard  Europe  as  decadent.  In  his  view  the 
European  masses  (the  middle  classes)  had  not  yet  entered 
into  full  activity.  It  must  not  be  forgotten  that  we  are 
writing  about  the  beginning  of  the  sixties,  and  that  at  that/.^ 
time  there  did  not  as  yet  exist  a  sharp  distinction  between 
socialism  and  narodniCestvo,  for  the  conceptual  differentiae 
of  the  two  doctrines  had  not  then  been  fully  elaborated. 


II 


§  107. 

SHORTLY  after  his  first  appearance  on  the  scene,  Pisarev  ^ 
was  branded  by  numerous  opponents  as  the  enfant  terrible 
of  the  CernySevskian  trend.     Even  to-day,  **  the  annihilation 
of  aesthetics,"  if  not  ascribed  to  him  as  a  crime,  is  at  least 
charged  to  his  literary  account. 

Pisarev,  like  Dobroljubov,  was  a  critic,  and  he  carried  on 
the  work  of  Dobroljubov,  but  died  in  the  flower  of  his  youth.' 
While  still  a  schoolboy  Pisarev  had  begun  to  write  upon 
the  burning  questions  of  the  day.  His  mind  had  been  stirred 
by  Cernysevskii  and  Dobroljubov  ;  Herzen,  to  a  lesser  extent 
Bakunin,  and  Feuerbach  who  was  the  spiritual  father  of  them 
all,  influenced  him.  He  knew  of  Stirner's  work,  but  I  believe  at 
second  hand.  (Pisarev  occasionally  admits  that  his  knowledge 
even  of  Russian  literature  was  second  hand.)  He  preached 
radical  individualism,  understanding  by  this  term  the  struggle 
for  the  emancipation  of  the  individuality,  a  struggle  which  for 
him  embodied  the  essential  meaning  of  civilisation.  ("  Every  v^ 
living  being  is  for  himself  the  centre  and  the  meaning  of  the 
universe.  For  the  most  insignificant  subject,  his  personal 
joys,  vexations,  aspirations,  and  cares,  are  more  important 
than  universal  revolutions  which  take  place  without  his  parti- 
cipation and  exercise  no  influence  upon  the  destiny  of  his 
individuality.")  Pisarev  believed  that  the  securest  founda- 
tion for  his  individualism,  for  individuaUst  doctrine,  was 
to  be  found  in  declared  egoism,  but  at  an  early  stage  he  was 
cautious  enough  to  recommend  a  "  rational  egoism."  To" 
Pisarev  it  seemed  self-evident  that  the  healthy  human  under- 

«  Pisarev  waa  born  in  1840  ;  hit  flrit  lengthy  essays  were  published  in  x86i ; 
from  1862  to  1864  he  was  a  poUtical  prisoner ;  in  1868  he  was  drowned  whilt 
bathing. 
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standing  would  make  the  same  recommendation  to  every 
man.  To  Pisarev  "  the  healthy  human  understanding"  was 
ever  a  leading  authority. 

Freely  following  Stirner  and  Feuerbach,  Pisarev  negates 
all  principles,  all  ethical  aims,  the  concept  of  duty,  ideals  in 
general.  He  laughs  the  idealists  .to  scorn,  and  conversely 
'he  extols  the  realists.  Plato,  for  example,  was  merely  a 
general  of  philosophy,  just  as  others  are  generals  of  infantry. 
What  pleases  oneself,  this  is  real,  this  is  the  real,  and  all 
the  rest  is  idle  chatter. 

The  reaUst  has  no  need  of  philosophy  to  guide  him  in  the 
observance  of  a  reasonable  measure.  Pisarev  likewise  con- 
demns specialisation,  and  has  a  word  to  say  in  favour  of 
dilettantism.  He  will  have  nothing  to  do  with  philosophic 
pedagogics  or  with  maxims  of  education.  Children  are  to  be 
fed  and  protected,  and  to  be  provided  with  thought-material 
on  which  they  can  exercise  their  own  thinking  processes. 

His  occupation  with  literature  led  him  to  write  criticisms, 
but  these  were  never  anything  more  than  the  recapitulation 
of  the  subjective  impression  which  the  piece  of  literature  or 
the  work  of  art  had  made  upon  the  realist. 

Pisarev,  Hke  Stirner,  denies  the  existence  of  crime.  Only 
by  their  subjective  taste  are  such  men  as  Turgenev's 
Bazarov  restrained  from  murder  and  robbery.  It  is  nothing 
but  subjective  taste  which  incites  men  of  similar  type  to  make 
^scientific  discoveries.  • 

Pisarev  had  a  special  fondness  for  new  and  vigorous  expres- 
•sions.  It  delighted  him  to  term  PuSkin  and  Lermontov  rhyme- 
asters  of  consumptive  girls  and  lieutenants.  "That's  the  sort 
of  thing  they  hke,  whereas  pastry  is  more  to  my  taste." 

To  a  certain  extent  Pisarev  may  be  compared  with  Nietzsche, 

with  whom  he  has  ideas  in  common.    -Waging  a  rude  and 

relentless  war  against  the  traditional  and  against  recognised 

.  authorities,  it  is  his  wish  to  "  reanswer  "  '  the  questions  that 

f  have  already  been  answered  ;    in  this  struggle  he  demands 

I  from  his  contemporaries  steadfastness  and  hardness;*    like 

Nietzsche  he  is  an  adversary  of  historism  ;  3   and  so  on. 

'  PerertSit',  litcraUy,  to  rehear  a  lawsuit. 

*  The  Russian  tverdost'  has  this  double  signification. 

•  Pisarev's  'personal  biography  may  to  some  extent  be  compared  with 
Nietzsche's.  Pisarev.  too,  suffered  from  mental  disorder,  and  twice  attempted 
suicide  whilst  in  a  state  of  morbid  mental  excitement.  But  Pisarev  got 
through  the  struggle  early  in  his  career. 


The  strong  emphasis  upon  evolution  and  renovation  led 
Pisarev,  before  Nietzsche,  to  the  same  conclusions.  For  the 
creation  of  the  new,  for  the  creation  of  the  new  men,  the  old 
must  be  relentlessly  destroyed:  "  What  can  be  struck  down, 
must  be  struck  down  unceasingly  ;  whatever  resists  the  on- 
slaught, is  fit  for  existence  ;  whatever  flies  to  pieces,  is  fit 
for  the  rubbish  heap.  Hew  your  way  vigorously,  for  you 
can  do  no  harm."  In  Pisarev's  view  there  are  no  great  men.^ 
As  a  materialist,  his  outlook  upon  the  historical  evolutionary 
process  is  decisively  determinist,  and  he  explains  great  men 
as  the  sport  of  circumstance.  He  does  not  recognise  that  he 
has  a  false  conception  of  determinism  and  of  the  historical 

process. 

Pisarev  approves  Turgenev's  Bazarov,  and  would  make 
Bazarov  his  model.  In  his  essay  on  Bazarov,  he  compares 
with  that  character  PeCorin  and  Rudin,  Bazarov's  predecessors 
in  the  imaginary  world  of  literature,  and  comes  to  the  following 
conclusion.  In  its  views  upon  good  and  evil  the  older  gener- 
ation was  merely  giving  itself  unnecesary  torment  to  find 
nothing  and  do  nothing  in  the  end.  Rudin  had  knowledge 
without  will ;  Peeorin  had  will  without  knowledge  ;  Bazarov 
has  both  will  and  knowledge,  he  knows  his  weaknesses  but 
knows  also  his  strength,  he  understands  the  situation  in  which 
he  is  placed  and  adapts  himself  to  it  practically.  His  con- 
dition is  "  one  of  calm  despair,  which  culminates  in  absolute 
indifferentism,  but  leads  to  a  personal  development  which 
is  the  extremity  of  steadfastness  and  independence.  Since 
men  cannot  act,  they  begin  to  think  and  to  investigate.  Since 
they  find  it  impossible  to  transforfn  life,  their  anger  at  their 
own  impotence  makes  itself  felt  m  the  sphere  of  thought, 
where  the  destructive  work  of  criticism  proceeds  unceasingly. 
Superstitious  ideas  and  authorities  are  shivered  to  a  thousand 
fragments,  and  the  outlook  becomes  absolutely  freed  from 
every  variety  of  spookish  concept." 

Such  is  Pisarev's  psychological  description  of  the  realistic 
process  of  disillusionment,  and  his  terminology,  with  the 
reference  to  spooks,  recalls  Feuerbach  and  Stirner. 

It  is  not  difficult  to  understand  why  Pisarev  should  have 
thus  incUned  to  make  too  much  of  reaUsm  in  his  struggle 
against  absolutism.  A  young  fellow  of  twenty-two,  who  had 
been  forced  for  mere  nothings  to  spend  nearly  five  years  of 
his  Hfc  in  a  fortress  prison,  could  hardly  be  expected  to  write 
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without  exaggeration.  We  must  not  in  Pisarev's  work  mis- 
take the  envelope  of  style  for  the  contents.  I  do  not  take 
the  manifest  exaggerations  too  seriously.  Mihailovskii  is 
doubtless  right  when  he  says  that  Pisarev's  onslaught  upon 
Pu§kin  was  a  piece  of  vandalism^  but  the  talk  about  the 
"annihilation  of  aesthetics  "  and  similar  extravagances  indicate 
no  more  than  that  Pisarev  was  a  Uterary  protagonist  at  war 
with  the  abnormal  political  and  social  conditions  of  Russia 
in  the  epoch  of  the  enfranchisement  of  the  serfs.  (Pisarev 
wrote  from  1859  to  1868.)  Such  sayings  as  that  a  cigar  is 
the  reahst's  only  happiness,  that  without  which  the  realist 
(the  "  thoughtful  reahst  "  !)  cannot  think  properly,  and 
similar  utterances,  are  in  truth  childish  ;  but  the  saying  is 
expressive  of  the  mentality  of  a  considerable  proportion  of 
young  Russia,  for  Pisarev  and  his  subjective  outpourings  were 
taken  very  seriously  by  the  young. 

Pisarev  was  even  less  concerned  than  CernySevskii  to 
consider  the  philosophical  foundations  of  his  outlook  and 
to  excogitate  the  problems  of  principle.  Just  as  Cernysevskii 
adhered  to  Feuerbach  or  to  Mill,  so  did  Pisarev  seek  his  teachers 
and  authorities,  expound  their  doctrines,  popularise  and  dis- 
seminate them.  Authoritatively  he  conducted  the  campaign 
against  authority.  There  was  no  critical,  epistemological 
reflection,  or  at  least  there  was  no  determination  of  a  course ; 
his  criticism  did  not  deal  with  fundamentals  but  only  with 
isolated  doctrines  and  their  consequences. 

With  him,  as  with  his  predecessors,  the  authority  against 
which,  on  principle,  he  was  campaigning  was  that  of  the 
theocracy,  the  state,  and  the  church.  Hence  on  the  negative 
side  he  advocated  atheism,  and  on  the  positive  side  positivism 
and  materialism.  From  the  first,  no  attempt  was  made  to 
effect  an  epistemological  and  metaphysical  settlement  between 
positivism  and  materiaUsm.  The  sources  of  his  positivism 
were  various,  ior  he  drew  from  Comte,  Mill,  and  Buckle,  as 
well  as  from  Feuerbach.  To  Comte  he  was  especially  indebted, 
and  he  knew  also  the  work  of  Taine. 

Pisarev's  materiaUsm  was  derived  from  Feuerbach,  but 
also  from  Vogt,  Biichner,  and  Moleschott,  whose  views  Pisarev 
popularised.  He  deUberately  took  his  stand  against  the 
HegeUans,  resolving  the  dialectical  historical  process  into  the 
physiological  vital  process,  taking  materialist  sensualism  as 
his   starting   point.    Hence  his   preference  for  the  natural 


sciences  and  for  naturalism  in  general ;    hence  his  positivist 
esteem  for  scientific  sobriety  as  contrasted  with  imaginings, 
illusions,  and  the  like.     "  Facts,'*  is  one  of  his  favourite  words, 
as  it  is  a  favourite  word  with  the  reaUsts  in  general.     '*  Dreams 
and  illusions  pass  ;  facts  remain."     Pisarev  fights  superstition." 
Were  it  not  for  the  censorship,  he  would  tell  us  plainly  that 
he  lights  orthodoxy.     Not  merely  orthpdox  theology  but  also 
the  official  philosophy  and  science  of  his  day,  are  rejected  hyj 
him  as   "  scholastics,"  and  in  connection  with  these  state- 
ments it  is  only  just  to  recall  the  disastrous  condition  of  the    . 
Russian  universities.     Pisarev,  CernySevskii,  and  most  of  the 
oppositional  writers,  though  they  had  a  university  training, 
were  in  literary  and  scientific  matters  self-made  men. 

But  Pisarev  is  quite  uncritical  in  the  formulation  of  his 
leading  concepts.  Consider,  for  instance,  his  use  of  the  term  ^ 
"  utilitarianism."  The  significance  is  nowhere  precisely  ex- 
plained, not  even  when  Pisarev  expressly  wishes  to  make  us 
understand  what  use,  real  use,  is.  He  does  not  get  beyond  a 
rough  statement  based  on  the  work  of  Bentham,  Mill,  and  the 
accepted  authorities  of  hedonism.  The  furthest  he  goes  is 
to  tell  us  that  the  idea  of  utility  must  not  be  taken  *'  in  a 
narrow  sense."  There  is  a  marked  difference  between  Mill's 
teaching  and  Bentham's  ;  Mill  does  not  recognise  every  desire 
as  useful,  but  distinguishes  between  qualities  of  desire  ;  these 
shades  do  not,  however,  disturb  Pisarev,  who  is  satisfied  mth 
the  "  healthy  materiahst  human  understanding." 

Similarly  as  regards  "  materialism."  Nowhere  is  this  ' 
concept  distinguished  from  that  of  positivism,  though  here 
Pisarev  errs  in  the  company  of  European  philosophers,  as  for 
instance  in  that  of  Taine,  who  was  an  authority  to  Pisarev  and 
many  others.  But  further,  Pisarev  does  not  test  his  founda- 
tions. He  does  not  distinguish  the  epistemological  from  the 
metaphysical  or  the  religious.  Thus,  at  one  time  when  he  talks 
of  materialism  he  will  mean  sensualism  ("  the  philosophy  of 
the  obvious  ") ;  at  another  time  consciousness  will  be  material- 
istically explained;  and  so  on.  It  was  natural  that  JurkeviC's 
protest  against  materialism  should  make  no  impression  on 
Pisarev. 

The  concept  of  **  positivism  "  is  likewise  left  undefined. 
Pisarev,  though  a  positivist,  recommends  dilettantism  and    ^ 
rejects  specialisation. 
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PISAREV'S  philosophic  impressionism  is,  of  course,  quite 
inconsistent ;  he  contradicts  himself  frequently  and  in 
almost  all  points  ;  his  rapid  development  is  effected  catastro- 
phically  and  by  leaps.  The  "  Prometheus  "  of  to-day  was 
yesterday  still  a  "  sheep  "  ;  yesterday's  darling  has  to-day  be- 
come a  bdte  noire.    Thus  did  he  treat  PuSkin  and  many  others. 

Nevertheless  we  discern  that  Pisarev  became  calmer  as 
he  grew  older,  and  it  may  also  be  said  that  he  became  clearer. 
Many  critics  suggest  that  his  prison  experiences  and  the  diligent 
reading  of  many  books  had  a  favourable  effect  upon  his  mind. 
Pisarev  himself  ascribed  his  green  extemporisations  (I  speak 
^  la  Pisarev)  to  the  liberating  influence  of  Heine. 

I  cannot  in  this  brief  sketch  give  a  detailed  account  of 
Pisarev's  mental  development,  but  I  must  refer  to  his  later 
study  of  Turgenev's  Bazarov,  which  is  the  best  criticism  of 
the  Pisarev  of  the  first  epoch,  the  Pisarev  I  have  just  been 
characterising ;  it  has  moreover  literary  importance,  for 
Pisarev's  name  has  a  peculiarly  intimate  association  with  the 
literary  disputes  concerning  Turgenev's  Fathers  aaid  Children 
and  concerning  nihilism.  A  consideration  of  his  febrile  activity 
in  this  matter  will  furnish  an  excellent  opportunity  for  a  philo- 
sophic study  of  the  nature  and  significance  of  nihilism. 

Turgenev's  novel  Fathers  and  Children  appeared  during 
1862  in  Katkov's  review.  In  the  figure  of  Bazarov,  the  young 
doctor,  we  have  an  analysis  of  realistic  youth,  its  outlook  on 
the  world,  and  its  aspirations,  and  realism  is  given  the  desig- 
nation of  nihihsm.  The  type,  though  not  the  term  was  new 
in  Russian  literature. 

An  analysis  of  the  Bazarov  type,  in  so  far  as  Turgenev 
himself  provides  it,  will  follow  later.  At  present  we  are  only 
concerned  with  grasping  the  essence  of  realism  as  nihilism  in 
the  sense  wherein  the  realists  of  that  day,  the  realistic  critics, 
became  clearly  aware  of  their  own  principles  through  the  study 
of  Bazarov.  For  decades  Bazarov  and  nihiUsm  remained  a 
general  theme  of  literary,  philosophic,  and  political  discussion.' 

«  Turgenev  had  already  begun  to  deal  with  the  problem  in  Dmitri  Rudin. 
'  Rudin,  whose  character  was  conceived  at  the  beginning  of  the  liberal  era  of 
Alexander  II  (1853),  was  On^gin  advancing  to  become  a  nihilist ;  Bakunin 
was  the  model  for  Rudin.  But  not  until  he  came  to  write  Fathers  and  Children 
did  Turgenev  provide  in  the  figure  of  Bazarov  a  completed  portrait  of  the 
aihilism  of  his  day,  whilst  in  Smoke  (1867),  and  Virgin  Soil  (1877),  he  described 


In  March,  Pisarev  wrote  his  article  Bazarov,  accepting  the 
type  in  the  name  of  young  Russia.  Shortly  afterwards,  in 
the  May  issue  of  "  Sovremennik,"  appeared  AntonoviC's 
criticism  of  the  novel,  wherein  8azarov  was  described  as  a 
worthless  and  vulgar  fellow,  who  even  in  extremis  desires  to 
procure  sensual  pleasure  and  recuperation  from  the  sight  of 
bdincova.  AntonoviC  regards  Bazarov  as  an  insult  to  realistic 
young  Russia,  as  a  caricature  which  has  no  correspondence 
with  reality,  as  a  caricature  of  something  that  does  not  exist. 
Antonovif  therefore  compared  Turgenev  with  the  notorious 
writer  Asko^enskii,  author  of  The  Modern  Asmodeus  ;  this^ 
distinctive  and  condemnatory  title  was  borrowed  by  AntonoviC* 
for  his  essay.  I 

the  further  development  of  nihilism  and  recorded'  his  own  personal  experiences. 
1  have  previously  pointed  out  that  CemySevskii's  What  is  to  be  Done  (1863) 
bad  an  even  more  powerful  influence  upon  youthful  radicals  than  had  Tur- 
jgenev's  Fathers  and  Children,  CemjFSevskii  in  particular  pointing  out  the 
path  which  radical  youth  was  to  follow.  All  the  great  writers  of  that  epoch. 
Gondarov,  Dostoevskii,  and  Tolstoi,  discussed  the  problem  of  nihilism.  Dos- 
toevskii,  above  all,  dealt  with  it  in  his  books  and  in  numerous  articles,  returning 
to  it  again  and  again,  and  probing  it  to  the  depths. 

In  a  sense,  the  entire  Russian  literature  of  these  decades  might  be  referred 
10  in  this  connection.  Saltykov  (Sdedrin),  Nekrasov,  and  Ostrovskii,  also 
contributed  to  the  analysis  of  the  new  trend.  In  addition  to  these  men  who 
are  generally  recognised  as  great  writers,  during  the  sixties  and  seventies  many 
talented  authors  were  busied  with  the  problem  of  nihilism,  of  whom  I  may 
mention  the  following  :  Pisemskii  (The  Unruly  Sea,  1863)  and  L€skov  (No- 
vvhither,  1864).  To  the  same  category  belong  a  number  of  books  which  were 
widely  read  at  that  time  by  progressively  minded  persons,  such  as  Pomja- 
lovskii's  Molotov  (1861)  and  Philistine  Happiness  {1861),  Slipcdv's  Difficult 
Times  (1865),  Fedorov's  (Omulevskil's)  Step  by  Step  (1870,  published  in  1871 
under  the  title  Sv6tlov),  and  the  novels  of  Sellers-Mihailov,  Fetid  Swamps 
(1864)  and  many  subsequent  works.  A  novel  l>y  Sonja  Kovalevskaja,  the 
woman  writer  and  mathematician,  published  posthumously  in  1891,  must  also 
be  mentioned  ;  it  was  entitled  The  Voroncov  Family  ;  a  German  translation 
appeared  in  1896  asDieNihiUstin.  I  may  also  refer  to  Andrei  Koiuhov  (1889), 
a  novel  written  by  the  terrorist  Stepniak  (Kravttnskii),  the  man  who  killed 
Mezencev,  chief  of  the  secret  police.  Most  of  the  writers  mentioned  above 
were  opponents  of  nihihsm.  The  attacks  of  these  philosophical  adversaries 
were  reinforced  from  the  conservative  and  reactionary  side  by  semi-official 
polemic  and  propaganda  directed  against  nihilism.  The  following  antinihilist 
novels  were  of  this  character.  KljuSnikov's  Mirage  (1864 — this  work  was 
fiercely  attacked  by  Pisarev)  :    Krestovskii,  The  Sheep  of  Panurge  (1869),  Two 

1  Forces  (1874)  ;  •  MarkeviC.  Twenty-Five  Years  Ago  (1878),  The  Revolution 
(1880),  The  Bottomless  Abyss  (1883— unfinished)  ;  Avs6enko's  Gnashing  of 
Teeth,  The  Evil  Spirit,  etc.  This  type  of  literature  was  sedulously  cultivated ; 
the  famous  Prince  MeS^erskii  wrote,  I  Want  to  be  a  Russian  Woman,  etc. ; 
L'strjalov  introduced  nihiUsm  upon  the  stage  in  Word  and  Deed  (1863). 
'  AskoCenskii  (181 3-1879),  as  professor  of   patrology,  a   Uberal   who   had 

Abandoned  theology  (1846),  wat  the  ofl&cial  defender  of  obscurantism.    From 
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Pisarev  and  his  literary  •associates  (Zaicev,  and  others)  took 
the  field  against  AntonoviC.  Whilst  in  prison  in  1864  Pisarev 
wrote  a  more  detailed  essay  on  Bazarov.  This  was  entitled 
The  Realists,  and  even  its  dedication  was  intended  to  blunt 
the  weapons  of  opponents  ;  it  was  inscribed,  "  To  my  best 
Friend,  my  Mother." 

At  the  very  time  when  the  dispute  about  Bazarov  was 
flaming  high,  CernySevskii's  novel  was  pubhshed.  and  the 
more  radical  among  the  realists  were  not  slow  to  perceive  that 
the  characters  of  What  is  to  be  Done  represented  the  true 
type.  Above  all,  the  figure  of  Rahmetov  became  the  ideal 
of  the  nihiUsts.  From  Rahmetov,  Pisarev,  likewise,  borrowed 
a  few  lineaments,  but  to  him  Turgenev's  conception  was 
(characteristically  enough)  more  congenial  than  Cernysevskii's, 
though  Pisarev  admits  that  CernySevskii  had  a  profounder 
insight  than  Turgenev  into  Russian  life. 

Pisarev  began  his  analysis  of  realism  (he  did  not  use  the 
word  nihilism)  by  explaining  that  it  was  the  first  independent 
manifestation  of  Russian  thought.  All  previous  trends  had 
been  foreign  mental  products  which  our  good  forefathers 
borrowed  from  abroad,  simply  because  they  were  then  the 
fashion  abroad.  Martinism,  Byronism,  Hegelianism,  and  all 
the  other  "  isms  "  were  to  relfeve  the  terrible  tedium  which 
then  prevailed.  After  the  Crimean  war,  there  had  been  a 
rapid  development  of  accusatory  literature,  but  it  was  feeble 
and  inefficacious  and  had  brought  about  no  notable  changes ; 
the  various  panaceas  that  had  been  recommended  had  failed 
to  work  a  cuire. 

The  Russians  were  faced  by  two  great  facts  ;  they  were 
poor  and  they  were  stupid — poor  because  they  were  stupid, 
and  stupid  because  they  were  poor.  This  was  not  to  say  that 
the  Russian  was  an  idiot,  but  the  strength  of  his  brain  was 
not  displayed  in  the  fidd  of  action.  A  way  out  of  this 
charmed  circle  must  be  discovered.  First  of  all  it  was  the 
duty  of  the  government  to  enact  laws  which  would  put  an  end 
to  poverty  by  arranging  that  the  products  which  now  passed 
from  the  hands  of  the  producers  (the  workers)  into  the  hands 
of  non-producers  should  remain  in  the  hands  of  the  former. 
A  practical  influence  must  also  be  exercised  upon  the  non- 

1858  onwardt  ht  ptibMshed  Domainjaja  Badda  (The  Family  Jouraal),  the 
initniment  for  his  campaign  against  the  progressive  movement.  The  novel 
mentioned  in  the  text  was  published  in  1858. 


workers  not  by  beating  the  big  moral  drum,  but  by  the 
diffusion  of  live  ideas,  so  that  the  Russian  brain  might  at 
length  set  to  work. 

This  latter  task  must  be  initiated  with  extreme  caution. 
The  work  must  be  rightly  chosen  and  rightly  assigned  ;  it 
must  be  of  such  a  nature  that  it  will  be  of  real  use  to  society. 
Pisarev  considered  that  a  guarantee  for  the  correct  solution 
of  the  problem  was  found  in  this,  .that  his  contemporaries 
were  at  length  beginning  to  realise  -the  necessity  of  employing 
their  intellectual  powers.  "  The  economics  of  mental  forces 
consists  wholly  in  strict  and  consistent  realism." 

From  the  standpoint  of  ethical  utilitarianism,  in  the  sense  ^ 
of  a  reasonable  and  deliberate  hedonism,   Pisarev  approves 
Bazarov,  and  expounds  Turgenev's  novel  in  order  to  refute 
the  objections  levelled  against  Bazarov. 

Social  or  general  advantage  is  to  be  found  in  universal 
human    solidarity  ;    with  hand  and    head  the  realist  must 
work    to    estabUsh    this    soUdarity   on    a    firm    foundation. 
"  The  realist  is  the  thoughtful  worker,  the  man  who  loves 
his  work."      (Turgenev's  Bazarov   looks  upon  nature  as  a 
workshop !)      The    realist    is    a    practical    thinker    and    a, 
practical    worker,    he    will    therefore    take    due    care    con- 
cerning the  way  in  which  h^  is  to  work  for  the  community 
in   accordance   with    the    principle   of    solidarity,    and  how 
under  the  conditions  that  are  quite  peculiar  to  Russia   he 
is   to  .  work   for   Russia  whilst   simultaneously  working  for 
the  wider  world  community.     All  work,  all  practice,  is  based 
upon   knowledge  ;    Russia   needs   knowledge,   needs   science. 
Pisarev   distinguishes  the   natural  sciences,   those  in  which 
research  for  the  new  is  undertaken,  from  such  sciences  as  ' 
history  and  economics  (he  is  thinking  here  not  of  Cerny§evskii 
but  of  Kireevskii !)  which  confine  themselves  to  a  calm  analysis 
of  human  social  relationships.     To  Pisarev,  science  is  merely 
the  energy  which  is  competent  "  independently  of  historical 
I  vents,"  to  awaken  public  opinion  and  to  educate  the  thought- 
ful leaders  of  the  national  work.     This  liberating  science  takes, 
for  Pisarev  the  form  of  natural  science,  and  he  rejects  history 
("  Macaulayism  ").     He  therefore   demands   of  the  literary 
critics  that  they  shall  become  students  of  natural  science. 
He  is  dissatisfied  with  BSUnskii,  whose  thought  was  too  much 
confined  to  the  aesthetic  field,  and  who  ought  to  have  studied 
natural  science.    Lermontov's  PeCorin,  the  type  of  an  earlier 
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generation,  was  intelligent  enough  to  escape  from  Macaulayism, 
but  his  chosen  expedient,  Don  Juanism,  is  impossible  in  a 
society  which  lives,  or  is  beginning  to  live,  a  full  Ufe. 

Pisarev  proves  his  thesis  on  Germany,  on  the  very  land 
decried -for  its  philistinism,  and  adduces  a  whole  catalogue 
of  investigators  of  natural  science  whose  example  Russia 
would  do  well  to  follow— Liebig,  Virchow,  etc.,  etc. 

The  reader  recalls  hc>w  Bazarov  in  Fathers  and  Children 
undertakes  physiological  observations  upon  frogs,  and  recom- 
mends such  observations  to  others.  Pisarev  pounces  upon  the 
motif,  and  for  all  his  stylistic  extravagance,  he  is  essentially 
in  earnest  when  he  writes :  "  There  you  have  it,  in  the  frog  you 
will  find  the  rescue  and  the  renewal  of  the  Russian  people." 

In  brief,  says  Pisarev.  "  matters  must  be  thought  to  a 
finish  ...  we  must  be  honest  with  ourselves."  The  realist 
must  be  straightforward  and  truthful  to  himself,  to  all  his 
fellows,  and  above  all  to  women  ;  he  must  enter  into  no 
relationships  that  are  other  than  straightforward  and 
truthful.  The  realist  must  put  before  himself  a  rational 
aim,  and  must  not  fail  to  attain  it.  But  this  rational  aim 
will  become  clear  to  him  alone  who  has  been  scientifically 
trained,  and  the  ultimate  essential  therefore  is  to  diffuse  and 
to  popularise  science  in  Russia.  The  essay  concludes  with 
suggestions  as  to  the  right  method  of  popularisation,  and 
sums  up  the  nature  of  realism  in  the  dictum :  "  Love, 
Knowledge,  and  Work." 

Is  this  all  ?  Was  it  merely  for  this  that  Pisarev  was 
denounced  as  a  robber  and  an  assassin  ?  We  have  to  remember 
that  in  the  early  sixties  this  negation  of  Russia  seemed  an 
extremely  revolutionary  doctrine.  Besides,  who  was  the  new 
authority  who  permitted  himself  such  a  liberty  ?  He  was  a 
man  four-and-twenty  years  of  age,  an  aristocrat,  indeed, 
belonging  to  a  wealthy  family,  but  apart  from  this  a  man 
of  no  account,  an  arrogant  upstart  without  even  a  university 
degree  to  his  credit.  His  adversaries,  on  the  other  hand, 
could  truthfully  say  that  he  had  spent  several  months  in  a 
lunatic  asylum,  whilst  the  conservatives  could  point  to  the 
fact  that  he  was  under  lock  and  key  in  the  fortress  of  St.  Peter 
and  St.  Paul.  But  it  was  precisely  this  last  consideration  which 
commended  Pisarev  to  his  young  contemporaries,  and  com- 
mends him  to  our  own.  This  is  why  his  words  have  been 
10  eagerly  read,  and  this  is  why  .people  have  been  willing  to 
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pay  as  much  as  fifty  roubles  for  a  collection  of  his  writings— 
though  cheaper  editions  are  now  available. 

Pisarev  jettisoned  all  the  Uterary  and  critical  works  of  his 
predecessors,  not  even  excepting  the  writings  of  BSlinskii, 
CernySevskii,  and  Dobroljubov.  Caadaev  had  at  least  retained 
approval  for  Peter,  but  Pisarev  included  in  his  iconoclasm 
Caadaev  and  all  men  of  letters,  together  with  the  amiable 
Granovskii,  whose  writings  and  lectures  were  nothing  but 
"  futile  Macaulayism."  It  is  not  surprising  that  even  some 
of  the  radicals  shared  AntonoviC's  alarm  ;  and  as  for  the 
liberals,  they  were,  on  principle,  opponents  of  Pisarev  and 
his  whole  trend.  Caadaev  had  attacked  theology  and  ortho- 
doxy, and  was  therefore  congenial  to  the  liberals,  but  Pisarev 
renounced  the  liberal  adversaries  of  theology  and  orthodoxy.  ' 
He  continually  returned  to  the  attack  upon  liberaUsm.  He 
regarded  a  liberal  as  a  pygmy,  as  a  dwarf,  or  as  a  cow  trying 
to  gallop  like  a  cavalry  horse.' 

At  that  time  Saltykov  agreed  with  Antonovi^J.  and  it  was 
all  the  more  natural  that  Katkov,  the  conservatives,  and  the 
reactionaries,  should  share  AhtonoviC's  views. 

As  a  matter  of  course,  the  Slavophils  were  opposed  to 
Pisarev  and  the  realists,  were  opposed  to  the  man  who  had 
the  audacity  to  speak  of  Ivan  KirSevskii  as  a  Don  Quixote. 
The  poevenniki,  too,  were  strongly  adverse  to  Pisarev  and 
to  nihilism;  it  was  in  the  poCvennik  circle  that  Dostoevsku 
began  his  life  work  against  nihilism.  Nor  was  it  likely  that 
the  narodniki  and  the  socialists  would  be  pleased  by  Pisarev's, 
views  upon  economics  and  history. 

Herzen.  though  he  had  himself  interpreted  Bazarov  and 
nihilism  in  a  Byronic  sense,  was  opposed  to  Pisarev  and  to 
the  nihiUsm  of  the  sixties.  There  remained,  therefore,  to^ 
support  Pisarev  none  but  the  most  radical  among  the  radicals. 

Antonovie's  essay  split  the  radical  camp. 

§  109- 

JUST  as  Herzen  endeavoured  to  harmonise  his  proud  and 
contemptuous  individualism  \vith  socialism  and  with  love 

«  The  foUowing  arc  mentioned  by  Pisarev  among  his  Ubwal  opponents  : 
Gromlka  (tote  a'polem-  against  Herzen  in  1 86..  -VL^tdrr^rOt^c^: 
demned  CemvSevsldi  and  his  teaching  ;  DudySkm.  the  real  editor  of  OteCes- 
tvTnnj^a  z"pl^ ;  Zarin  (the  translator  of  Byron's  plays),  who  m  the  same 
pcrio<Ucal  attacked  CemySevskii.  Dobroljubov.  and  Pisarev. 
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lor  Russia,  so  also  did  Pisarev  advance  from  individualism 
and  egoism  to  socialism.  The  question  of  "  the  hungry  and 
,the  insufficiently  clad  *'  became  to  him  the  question  of  questions. 
Beside  this,  he  exclaimed  in  1865,  there  is  nothing  worth 
thinking  or  troubling  about.  Science  and  culture  were  the 
means  by  which  the  problem  was  to  be  solved  and  by  which 
the  goal  was  to  be  attained — not  science  as  an  amusement  for 
wealthy  and  idle  aristocrats  and  landowners,  but  the  science 
that  is  the  daily  bread  of  every  healthy  human  being  and 
must  therefore  permeate  the  intelHgence  of  manual  workers, 
factory  operatives,  and  peasants.  Until  this  happened,  the 
toiling  masses  would  continue  to  languish  in  poverty  and 
immorality. 

In  addition  to  these  prescriptions,  which  remind  us  of 
Lassalle,  of  his  utterances  concerning  science  and  its  relation- 
*ship  to  the  workers,  physical  toil  is  recommended  to  members 
of  the  cultured  class,  for  this  alone  "  renders  possible  a  genuine 
drawing  near  to  the  people."  From  this  outlook  a  complete 
scheme  was  drafted  for  the  reform  of  instruction  and  education, 
Comte's  positivism  being  here  combined  with  the  experiences 
of  Tolstoi,  as  recorded  in  his  works  upon  his  childhood  and 
youth. 

Although  Pisarev  transformed  the  "  thoughtful  realist " 
into  the  "thoughtful  proletarian,"  he  did  not  advance  beyond 
these  plans  for  reform. 

He  felt  assured  that  his  socialism  was  only  for  the  cultured. 
None  but  the  most  intelligent  among  the  workers  could  respond 
to  his  demand  that  they  should  labour  with  love.  For  the 
time  being,  therefore,  the  manual  workers  were  outside  the 
domain  of  realism  ;  were  no  realists,  although  theirs  was  the 
most  real  of  all  work.  The  manual  workers  could  not  as  yet 
love  labour ;  they  were  mere  machines,  though  machines 
susceptible  to  fatigue.  Consequently  the  realist .  must  for 
the  nonce  leave  the  Workers  alone.  Pisarev  desired  merely 
to  train  realistic  leaders  for  the  workers  ;  the  cultivation  of 
the  masses  would  be  a  subsequent  task  ;  meanwhile  the  real- 
ists were  to  turn  to  the  peasants.  Pisarev  gave  little  or  no 
thought  to  the  factory  hands,  to  the  urban  proletariat. 

Pisarev's  socialism  may  well  be  compared  with  that  of 
Plato.  Plato,  too,  demanded  communism  for  the  two  higher 
classes  alone,  not  for  the  peasants  and  operatives  ;  the  leaders 
of  communist  society  were  to  govern  the  workpeople.  Similarly 


Pisarev  insisted  upon  realism  for  the  intellectual  workers,  and 
these  were  to  lead  the  manual  workers,  who  could  not  as  yet 
become  realists. 

The  destiny  of  the  folk,  said  Pisarev,  will  be  fulfilled  in  the 
universities,  not  in  the  elementary  schools. 

Pisarev  appeals  exclusively  to  the  middle  class.  Only 
the  middle  class^  he  said  as  early  as  1861,  really  Uves  and 
moves  ;  to  the  middle  class  belongs  almost  everybody  capable 
of  writing,  reading,  thinking,  and  developing.  Though  him- 
self of  aristocratic  birth,  Pisarev  renounced  the  higher  aris- 
tocracy as  stagnant,  but  the  people  was  likewise  stagnant.  It 
is  true  that  when  Pisarev  referred  to  the  middle  class,  he  was 
thinking  of  those  members  of  it  who  would  accept  his  radical- 
ism ;  to  the  ordinary  bourgeois  Pisarev  was  no  less  hostile 
than  Herzen,  whose  socialistic  program  of  brain  equality  was 
thus  reproduced  by  Pisarev. 

In  his  account  of  the  realists,  Pisarev  dealt  with  the 
problem  of  objectivism  and  subjectivism,  and  illustrated  it 
by  a  reference  to  Goethe.  Goethe  had  had  his  ego,  his  subjec- 
tive fiction,  namely,  the  establishment  of  a  unitary  organism, 
which  he  ranked  higher  than  the  actual  drama  of  social  life. 
Goethe  had  considered  the  world  of  individual  experience  not 
as  a  refuge  but  as  a  temple,  the  most  beautiful  and  the  holiest 
in  the  world.  "  To  enable  him  to  see  in  himself  a  temple  of 
light  and  in  the  environing  life  a  squaUd  market  place,  to 
enable  him  thus  to  forget  the  natural  solidarity  between  his 
own  ego  and  the  surrounding  stupidities  and  sorrows  of  other 
men,  he  found  it  necessary  to  corrupt  his  critical  understanding 
systematically,  and  to  lull  it  to  sleep  with  the  beauty  of  ex- 
quisite phrases.  Petty  thoughts  and  petty  feelings  must  be 
transformed  into  the  pearls  of  creation.  Goethe  performed 
this  work  of  art,  and  down  to  the  present  day  similar  works 
have  been  regarded  as  the  greatest  achievements  of  art ;  such 
hocus  pocus  takes  place,  however,  not  in  the  sphere  of  art 
alone,  but  likewise  in  all  the  other  spheres  of  human 
activity." 

Pisarev  thus  opposes  extreme  subjectivism  and  indivi- 
dualism in  the  name  of  social  solidarity.  He  continues  to^ 
strive  for  the  independence  of  the  ego,  to  strive  like  a  titan, 
for  these  are  the  "  titanic  ideas  "  of  which  he  speaks  ;  but  he 
considers  ludicrous  the  Goethe  auto-apotheosis  in  Faust.  To 
express  the  matter  in  materialistic  terminology,   no  single 
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organism  possesses  the  value  of  the  massed  organisms  that 
constitute  society. 

In  his  first  essay  upon  Bazarov,  Pisarev  found  it  the  especial 
merit  of  Bazarov  that  he  had  refused  to  recognise  any  regulator, 
any  moral  law,  any  principle,  whether  above,  external  to,  or 
within  himself ;  but  two  years  later,  Pisarev's  Bazarov  has 
come  to  recognise  a  regulator  and  a  moral  law.  We  read  that 
life  must  be  built  up  upon  an  idea,  and  this  idea  is  the  general 
solidarity  of  mankind.  Within  a  brief  space,  the  realist  k  la 
Stirner  has  been  transformed  into  the  thoughtful  reaUst. 

At  first  he  had  endeavoured  subjectivistically  and  ego- 
istically  to  justify  crime,  but  later,  when  he  became  a 
"  thoughtful  realist,"  he  condemned  bloodshed  of  any  kind 
(see  his  account  of  Dostoevskii's  Crime  and  Punishment, 
1867-1868). 

Pisarev's  dissatisfaction  with  radical  individuahsm  toward 
the  close  of  his  career  is  further  proved  by  the  information 
recently  made  public  that  he  desired  to  popularise  the  first 
volume  of  Capital  (1867),  for  he  had  been  charmed  by  the 
Marxist  theory.  But  we  must  not  forget  that  Pisarev's  con- 
ception of  socialism  differed  from  that  of  Marx.  In  1864 
he  had  assigned  to  the  individual  a  secondary  role  in  the 
social  and  historical  process,  but  in  1865  he  exclaimed,  "  I. 
too,  am  a  phenomenon." 

Strong  expressions  are  used  in  the  essay  entitled  The 
Annihilation  of  Aesthetics,  which  appeared  in  1865.  Every 
man  of  artistic  sensibilities  must  find  it  disagreeable  to  read 
thart  Dussiaux,  a  celebrated  St.  Petersburg  chef,  was  worth 
just  as  much  as  Raphael ;  but  when  we  go  on  to  read  that 
Pisarev  would  himself  rather  be  a  Russian  cobbler  or  baker 
than  a  Russian  Raphael  or  Grimm,  it  is  not  difficult  to  under- 
stand that  this  is  the  author's  way  of  telling  us  that  practical 
economic  work  is  the  greatest  need  of  contemporary  Russia. 
Doubtless  Pisarev  erred  in  looking  upon  Puskin's  Onegin  as 
an  apotheosis  of  the  status  quo,  and  in  considering  PuSkin 
himself  a  colossal  rudiment.  Moreover,  it  was  thoroughly 
unrealistic  to  dictate  to  Saltykov  and  Dobroljubov  whether 
they  should  write  verses  or  study  natural  science.  All  this 
was  distorted  and  overstrained,  but  it  did  not  signify  that 
Pisarev  rejected  art  in  good  earnest.  In  fact,  he  approved 
none  but  the  genuine  poets,  the  thought  champions  sans  peur 
et  sans  reproche,  the  "  knights  of  the  spirit."    The  pygmies 


and  the  parasites  had  no  claim  to  indulgence.  As  yet,  he 
contended,  Russia  had  no  such  poets.  Griboedov,  Krylov.. 
Pu§kin,  and  Gogol,  did  not  suffice  him  ;  whilst  Russia  could 
boast  a  Fet  as  against  Shakespeare,  Dante,  Byron,  Goethe, 
and  Heine  !  Pisarev  admired  Dickens,  Thackeray,  George 
Sand,  and  Victor  Hugo,  who  had  awakened  men  from  their 
slumbers  and  had  done  practical  work.  He  could  even  admire 
metaphysicians  like  Pierre  Leroux,  for  Leroux,  despite  his  im- 
possible doctrine  of  metempsychosis,  had  supported  mankind 
in  the  great  struggle,  just  as  had  Proudhon  and  others. 

Nor  must  we  forget  that  Tolstoi  displayed  similar  feelings 
towards  art,  towards  his  own  art.  Many  parallel  thoughts 
can  be  discovered  in  the  writings  of  Pisarev  and  Tolstoi. 
Students  of  aesthetics  have  become  accustomed  in  the  case 
of  Tolstoi  to  his  repudiation  of  art  and  to  his  realistic  definition 
of  art  as  absolute  truth  ;  but  just  as  Tolstoi  continually  re- 
turned to  art,  so  likewise  did  Pisarev  no  less  than  Dobroljubov 
and  CernySevskii  again  and  again  immerse  himself  in  works 
of  art.  This  is  what  counts,  not  the  "  annihilation  of  aesthe- 
tics," not  the  campaign  against  PuSkin,  Schiller,  etc.  Besides, 
aesthetics  is  one  thing,  art  another  ! 

In  studying  Pisarev,  we  must  always  take  into  account 
this  writer's  tendency  to  polemic  overstatement.  In  the  very 
essay  of  1862  in  which  he  coquetted  with  the  idea  of  crime, 
the  essay  on  Bazarov,  we  read  the  following  involuntary  confes- 
sions of  the  Bazarovian  reaUst  :  "  In  the  depths  of  his  soul 
he  approves  much  which  in  words  he  denies,  and  perchance  it 
is  this,  this  element  that  he  hides,  which  preserves  him  from 
moral  decay  and  moral  nullity."  Moreover,  as  we  have  seen, 
the  essay  of  1862  concludes,  like  Herzen's  similar  writing, 
with  love.  We  are  told  by  Pisarev's  biographers  that  he  was 
very  strictly  brought  up  by  his  mother,  and  that  while  at  the 
university  he  continued  to  be  guided  by  the  teachings  of  his 
youth.  The  dedication  of  The  Realists  confirms  this  state- 
ment, and  shows  us  in  Pisarev  the  very  dualism  of  theory 
and  practice  which,  as  a  theorist,  he  attacks. 

The  "titanic  ideas"  announced  by  Pisarev  were  not 
notably  distinguished  for  incisiveness,  momentum,  or 
originality;  the  main  secrets  of  Pisarev's  influence  were 
the  fire  of  his  enthusiasm,  and  his  relent lessness.  The 
hum  of  battle  sounded  in  his  essays;  their  aggressive 
negation,    their    revolutionary    mood,    won    the    heart    of 
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youth.  The  power  of  Pisarev's  writings  was  enhanced 
.because  the  government  imprisoned  the  raw  student  for  a 
proclamation  in  which  he  had  defended  Herzen  against  the 
reactionary  minions  of  authority.  The  most  widely  influejitial 
of  Pisarev's  essays  were  written  in  prison. 

Pisarev  did  not  exercise  an  illuminating  influence  upon 
literature  and  philosophy,  and  still  less  can  it  be  said  that 
his  work  was  creative,  but  among  all  the  radicals  of  his  day 
his  was  certainly  the  most  philosophical  inteUigence.' 

Pisarev,  like  Cerny§evskii,  was  essentially  a  philosopher 
of  the  enlightenment.  The  "  thoughtful  realist "  aims  at  a 
"  rational  comprehension  "  of  the  world.  He  strives  to  secure 
a  precise  and  scientific  conception  of  the  universe.  With 
Buckle,  he  sees  human  progress,  and  anticipates  its  continuance 
solely  through  the  diffusion  and  strengthening  of  the  reasoning 
powers,  through  culture.  Pisarev  knows  of  only  one  evil 
thing  in  humanity,  ignorance  ;  and  he  has  but  one  remedy  to 

1  During  the  sixties  and  seventies  there  were  a  number  of  other  authors 
and  journalists  besides  Pisarev  to  represent  the  realistic  trend ;  their  names 
are  but  Uttle  known  to-day,  and  their  works  lie  buried  in  the  various  reviews 
that  have  been  named  above.  AntonoviC  acquired  a  reputation  from  1859 
onwards  as  a  critic,  contributing  to  the  Sovremennik ;  after  CernySevskii's 
arrest  he  became  editor  of  that  periodical ;  subsequently  he  achieved  notable 
successes  in  his  speciality,  geology.  Selgunov  worked  unremittingly  from 
1839  to  his  death  in  1881.  Noteworthy  were  his  studies  upon  the  English 
proletariat,  based  upon  the  work  of  Engels,  and  pubhshed  in  the  Sovremennik ; 
and  many  other  articles.  There  has  been  a  collected  edition  of  his  works. 
Zaicev  was.  with  Pisarev,  a  leading  collaborator  on  the  Russkoe  Slovo.  In 
materiaUstic  fashion,  Zaicev  declared  that  artistic  work  was  a  manifestation 
of  stimulated  sensuaUty,  of  spinal  irritation  ;  he  was  an  eager  adversary  of 
liberalism  and  aristocracy.  His  hterary  criticisms  were  far  more  radical  than 
those  of  Pisarev.  For  example,  Lermontov's  hero  was  denominated  "  a  dis- 
illusioned idiot  "  ;  manual  workers  were  stated  to  be  far  more  useful  than 
.'poets.  Despite  his  radicalism,  Zaicev  favoured  negro  slavery,  and,  therefore 
attacked  Harriet  Beecher  Stowe.  If  the  Irish  would  eat  peas  instead  of 
potatoes  they  would  become  more  cultured,  wealthier,  and  freer — and  so  on. 
When  the  Russkoe  Slovo  was  suppressed,  Zaicev  took  refuge  ^broad,  and  in 
1880  wrote,  Concerning  the  Utility  of  Tsaricide.  Blagosvdtlov  was  of  note 
at  this  period.  From  i860  onwards  he  was  editor  of  the  Russkoe  Slovo  and 
had  considerable  influence  upon  Pisarev's  development.  Tkadev,  an  associate 
of  Blagosvetlov,  will  be  considered  in  §  ill,  vi.  Among  men  of  a  still  younger 
generation,  Protopopov,  the  critic,  who  came  to  the  front  in  1877,  has  been 
regarded  as  a  successor  of  CemySevskii,  Dobroljubov,  and  Pisarev,  although 
he  wrote  some  sharp  things  about  Pisarev.  Subsequently  he  was  under  narod- 
nik  influence ;  and  finally  he  became  a  mystic.  The  positivist  Skabidevskn. 
who  died  quite  recently,  deserves  mention  as  critic  and  historian  of  Uterature ; 
he  formulated  his  critical  credo  in  the  polemic  against  Pisarev's  exaggerations, 
but  continued  down  to  our  own  day  to  represent  the  realistic  trend 
Skabi(^ev8kii,  however,  though  a  reahst,  was  a  bourgeois  realist. 


recommend,  knowledge.     Brehm's  Animal  Life  delights  him, 
for  he  finds  it  an  embodiment  of  genuine,  real,  realistic  science. 

In  his  struggle  for  enlightenment,  the  impassioned  phil- 
osopher, a  man  of  nervous  temperament,  becomes  an  ultra- 
rationalist.     "  Reason  is  worth  more  than  all  the  rest ;    or,   ^ 
to  put  the  matter  more  precisely,  reason  is  everything."     The  ' 
Russian  "  annihilator  of  aesthetics  "  has  in  him  an  element 
of  enlightened  absolutism,  a  spice  of  Josephan  utilitarianism. 

Pisarev,  therefore,  rejects  theory ;    or  rather,  and  this  is 
the  true  formula  of  realism,  he  demands  the  personal  veri-    f 
fication  of  theory  by  practice.     Word  and  deed,  as  Dobroljubov 
says,  are  to  be  one.     Pisarev  repeats  this. 


Ill 


§  no. 

• 

THE  designation  "  nihilism  "  was  not  new  in  Russia.  As 
far  back  as  the  thirties,  Nadeidin,  in  his  campaign 
against  romanticism,  had  given  the  name  of  nihilist  to  those 
who  in  Uterature  and  art  would  recognise  no  leading  prin- 
ciples. In  1858  Dobroljubov  made  fun  of  the  reactionaries 
who  stigmatised  young  men  and  their  justified  scepticism  as 
nihilistic.  At  this  date  the  nihiUst  onslaught  began  to  be- 
come active,  and  Turgenev,  in  his  novel,  did  not  merely  present 
a  new  type  but  gave  it  its  name. 

Let  us  now  attempt  to  analyse  the  concept  nihilism,  to 
display  its  leading  content. 

i.  The  concept  of  realism  was  first  formulated  in  the  domain 
of  literature  and  art.  This  is  readily  comprehensible  when 
we  consider  the  importance  of  literature  under  the  oppressive 
regime  of  absolutism.  From  the  days  of  B^Unskii  onwards 
literary  criticism  became  an  endeavour  to  present  the  essence 
I  of  reaUsm  as  contrasted  with  romanticism.  In  this  sense, 
Beiinskii  accepted  for  Gogol's  work  the  name  given  it  by 
opponents,  who  had  said  that  this  work  belonged  to  the 
natural  "  school.  Defending  such  naturaUsm,  B6Unskii  pre- 
Isented  romanticism  and  reaUsm  as  generaUsed  outlooks,  as 
philosophies.  Naturalness,  simplicity,  truth,  now  became  the 
watchwords  of  the  realist  aestheticists ;  and  folk-songs  were 
held  up  to  the  poets  as  models.  The  advocates  of  this  trend 
did  not  demand  any  slavish  imitation  of   nature,  did  not 
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demand  merely  photographic  reproduction,  but  they  insisted 
that  the  artist,  too,  should  cultivate  the  sense  of  exactitude 
and  precision  which  modern  science  was  developing  and 
maturing.  They  clung  firmly  to  objectivism  as  contrasted 
with  the  subjectivism  of  the  romanticists. 

Cerny§evskii  and  his  successors  (Dobroljubov  and  Pisarev) 
conceived  realism  in  the  sense  of  philosophic  positivism,  con- 
ceived it  as  naturalism.  Seeing  that  Russian  social  and  political 
conditions  made  even  of  Uterature  an  instrument  of  "  accusa- 
tion," it  is  not  surprising  that  the  literary  critics,  the  aesthe- 
ticists,  should  approve  these  accusations.  The  question  was 
now  mooted  whether  the  ugly,  no  less  than  the  beautiful,  could 
properly  be  the  object  of  art.  To  the  realists,  who  answered 
this  question  in  the  affirmative,  Gogol  seemed  preferable  to 
Puskin,  although  Puskin,  and  our  classical  writers  in  general, 
had  paved  the  way  for  realism.  After  the  days  of  Cerny§evskii 
and  Dobroljubov,  French  realism  began  to  make  headway 
in  the  form  of  naturalism.  Zola,  in  especial,  came  to  the 
front  in  the  middle  sixties;  a  decade  later  (1875-80),  through 
the  instrumentality  df  Turgenev,  he  expounded  his  theory 
(which  was  likewise  directed  against  romanticism  and  senti- 
mentaUsm)  in  the  periodical  "  V^stnik  Evropy."  But  many 
authors  and  critics  failed  to  keep  within  reasonable  bounds; 
exaggeration  prevailed  in  art  as  well  as  in  criticism  ;  hence 
resulted  the  nihilistic  "  annihilation  of  aesthetics." 

ii.  Philosophically,  realism  is  positivism.  Comte  taught 
the  reaUsts  to  regard  mathematics  and  its  exactitude  as  the 
scientific  ideal,  and  thus  whereas  the  romanticists  had  extolled 
the  nature  philosophy,  the  reaUsts  proclaimed  that  mathe- 
matics and  those  natural  sciences  in  which  mathematics  were 
employed  were  the  genuine  and  proper  knowledge.  The 
mental  sciences  were  condemned,  or  the  attempt  was  made 
to  transform  them  into  natural  sciences.  Psychology,  in 
especial,  became  physiology  and  biology.  Positivism  was 
conceived  by  the  reahsts  in  a  materialist  and  sensualist  sense. 
As  a  rule,  stress  was  laid  upon  positivist  method. 

Pisarev,  in  the  presentation  of  his  views,  sometimes  fol- 
lowed Comte's  definition,  although  he  failed  to  conceive  it 
with  precision.  He  said,  for  example,  that  the  reaUst  desired 
to  estabUsh  scientifically  nothing  more  than  the  relations  of 
phenomena,  not  general  results.  But  this  term  "general 
results  "  is  extremely  vague,  and  does  not  belong  to  the  true 
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positivism  of  Comte.  Pisarev,  like  so  many  others,  is  in 
truth  an  empiricist,  and  he  himself  frequently  speaks  of  the 
reaUsts  as  empiricists.  This  interchange  of  empiricism  with 
sensualism  and  materiaUsm  is  a  stereotyped  phenomenon  in 
the  history  of  thought.  In  Hke  manner,  the  idealisation  of 
the  natural  sciences,  of  naturalism,  frequently  occurs,  and  is 
typical  of  empiricism.  Enumeration,  weighing,  measuring, 
the  precise  record  of  facts,  these  constitute  for  Pisarev  the 
only  right  method,  laboratory  methods  being  applied  to  life 
by  the  nihilistic  Bazarovs. 

Facts,  this  is  the  realistic  and  nihilistic  slogan,  used  to 
wearisome  iteration,  palpable  facts  being  recognised  natural- 
istically  and  materialistically,  whilst  impalpable  facts  are 
simply  ignored.  The  nihilist  is  extremely  hostile  toward 
everything  which  he  terms  abstract  or  general ;  he  demands 
the  concrete,  concreteness  is  his  war-cry.  "  There  is  no  such 
thing  as .  an  abstract  truth  ;  truth  is  concrete.  ,  .  .  Every 
thing  depends  upon  the  conditions  of  time  and  space  "  (Cerny- 
Sevskii).  "  Let  us  have  the  real  man  of  flesh  and  blood  with 
his  doings,  not  fantastic  relationships  to  the  entire  outer 
world"  (Dobroljubov).  We  must  have  facts,  therefore, 
isolated  facts,  no  philosophy,  no  metaphysics,  no  general 
outlook  on  the  universe,  no  theory,  no  illusions,  no  verbiage. 
Pisarev  positively  condemns  a  general  outlook,  writing: 
"  There  can  be  nothing  more  disastrous  for  the  student  of 
nature  than  to  have  a  general  outlook  on  the  universe." 

The  nihilist  distorts  positivism  further,  inasmuch  as,  in 
contrast  with  Comte  or  Mill,  he  subordinates  theory  to  practice, 
life  being  in  this  sense  opposed  to  science.  Looking  at  the 
matter  more  closely,  we  find  that  science  in  this  connection 
means  official  academic  science.  Thus  Pisarev  tilts  against 
"  modern  scholasticism." 

The  genealogical  tree  of  nihilism  is  not  difficult  to  draw 
up.  Comte  and  Mill ;  Taine  and  Littr6  ;  Biichner,  Moleschott. 
and  Vogt.  The  three  last-named,  in  especial,  exercised  great 
influence  over  the  majority  of  nihilists.  Moleschott  pro- 
claimed the  nature  student  as  the  Prometheus  of  the  modern 
age.  He  expounded  The  Circulation  of  Life,  explained  that 
chemistry  was  the  supreme  science,  and  actually  expected  from 
it  the  solution  of  the  social  question.  The  Russian  students, 
hungering  for  knowledge,  and  the  budding  reformers,  were 
fascinated  by  these  materialistic  pronunciamentos  and  watch- 
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words  of  Vogt  and  Biichner,  these  utterances  of  the  Force 
and    Matter   type    which    were    then    arousing    widespread 

interest. 

Subsequently  Darwinism  and  naturalistic  evolutionism  found 

eager  acceptance. 

The  positivism  of  the  nihiUsts  was  derived  from  Feuerbach 
and  Stirner,  and  in  part  from  Hegel.  We  have  seen  that 
the  Russian  Hegelians  had  much  to  say  about  the  rationality 
of  the  real.  The  development  from  Hegel  to  Feuerbach  and 
to  materialism  was  the  same  in  Russia  as-in  the  west. 

Schopenhauer  must  likewise  be  mentioned  as  a  teacher  of 
the  nihilists.  His  pessimism,  his  criticism  of  official  phil- 
osophy, and  his  hterary  style,  had  during  the  sixties  a 
potent  influence  in  Russia. 

Most  of  the  nihihsts  acquired  their  philosophical  culture 
at  second  hand,  from  Russian  teachers.  First  of  all  came 
Herzen,  and  subsequently  Bakunin.  Herzen's  influence  was 
displayed  chiefly  in  the  theoretical  field,  whUst  CernySevskii 
directly  affected  practice,  above  all  in  the  sphere  of  ethics. 

Russian  literature,  and  in  particular  accusatory  literature, 
supplemented  philosophical  schoohng,  and  for  many,  indeed, 
replaced  philosophical  schooling. 

Foreign  belletristic  hterature  came  to  play  a  part  beside 
that  of  Russia.  We  may  refer  to  the  positivism  of  George 
Eliot;  to  the  realism  of  Dickens  and  Zola  (and  Spielhagen 
with  his  novel  Problematic  Natures  may  also  be  mentioned 
in  this  connection) ;  to  Victor  Hugo,  George  Sand,  etc.  The 
yBorrosive  criticism  of  Heine  was  especially  influential. 
'n/'  iii.  Turgenev's  Bazarov  is  a  man  who  bows  before  no 
/itrthority,  one  who  will  not  accept  any  principle  as  an 
article  of  faith,  be  that  principle  furnished  with  as  many 
testimonials  as  you  please.  The  definition  may  seem  some- 
what vague,  somewhat  tortuous,  but  we  can  and  must  make 
it  clear.  Nihihsm  criticises  and  negates  the  authorities  and 
principles  of  the  elder  generation ;  in  the  concrete,  it 
criticises  and  renounces  the  Uvarovian  trinity  of  church,  state, 
and  nationf.hty.  "  Destructive  "  criticism  is  aimed  chiefly 
at  orthodoxy  and  theocracy,  even  though  in  view  of  the 
censorship  the  onslaught  must  be  indirect.  Atheism  and 
materiahsm  are  at  once  preconditions  and  logical  consequences 
of  nihihst  criticism  and  negation. 

When  Pisarev,  like  all  the  realists,  is  continually  engaged 


in  the  attempt  to  destroy  authority,  superstition,  illusion,  and 
falsehood,  he  is  campaigning  against  orthodoxy.  But  the 
nihilists  have  by  no  means  thought  out  their  doctrine  meta- 
physically I  their  nihilism  is  social  and  political ;  they  aim 
at  destroying  Qld  Russia,  the  Russia  of  Nicholas.  They  read 
Mill  and  Schopenhauer,  but  the  metaphysical  nihilism  of 
these  authors  was  largely  ignored  ;  the  criticism  of  the  Russian 
nihilists  was  turned  against  the  oppressive  theocracy. 

Fundamentally,  Pisarev's  attack  on  aesthetics  is  an  on- 
slaught upon  the  illusions  of  theology. 

Atheism  and  materialism  repudiate  teleology,  offering  their 
own  causal  explanation  of  the  universe,  of  the  individual 
life,  and  of  the  life  of  society.  Materiahsm  is  mechanism, 
naturalistic  mechanism. 

In  Herzen's  writings,  nihilism  already  makes  its  appearance 
as  positivist  disillusionment.  The  opposite  of  positiyist  dis- 
illusionment is  metaphysical  and  religious  intoxication.  It 
is  a  case  of  nihilism  versus  mysticism. 

Pisarev  frequently  condemns  the  "  intuitive  "  philosophy, 
to  which  he  counterposes  practice,  the  daily  bread. 

Dostoevskii  was  the  first  to  force  upon  nihilism  reflection 
upon  its  own  relationships  in  the  field  of  metaphysics  and 
in  that  of  the  philosophy  of  religion  ;  he  was  the  first  to  make 
a  serious  attempt  to  grasp  its  general  significance,  though 
prehmUiary  essays"  in  this  direction  may  be  found  in  the 
writings  of  Bakunin  and  Herzen.  Subsequently,  building 
upon  the  foundation  laid  by  Dostoevskii,  Nietzsche  conceived 
nihilism  metaphysically  and  in  its  world-wide  and  historical 

relationships. 

However  much  the  nihiUst  might  read  Schopenhauer, 
however  greatly  he  might  esteem  the  German  writer's  works, 
he  did  not  become  a  pessimist,  did  not  surrender  to  despair. 
The  nihihst  is  fierce  (Herzen  is  right  here),  and  he  turns  wrath - 
fully  against  oppressive  authority.  The  nihiUst  accepts  the 
views  of  Stirner.  but  Stirner  does  not  make  him  indifferent. 
Stirner  himself,  refraining  in  1848  from  participating  in  the 
revolution,  incorporated  into  his  life  the  true  significance  of 
his  book  The  Ego  and  his  Own,  whereas  the  Russian  "  ego  " 
is  a  theoretical  and  practical  revolutionist  guided  by  the 
teaching  of  Bakunin,  his  aim  is  socib-poUtical  destruction, 
pandestruction.  The  nihilist  is  a  poUtician,  not  a  meta- 
physician ;   he  is  opposed  to  the  theocracy,  but  he  is  not 
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aware  of  having  any  philosophy  of  religion  ;  he  holds  fast 
to  his  Moleschott  or  to  his  Pisarev,  and  that  suffices  him. 

The  nihilist  is  fundamentally  an  unbeliever,  but  he  believes 
in  the  frog  (Pisarev),  in  the  electric  cable  (Herzen),  or  in  the 
railway  (B^linskii).  The  nihilistic  atheist  and  materialist 
believes  in  his  atheism  and  materialism  ;  often  his  beUef  is  no 
less  fanatical  and  blind  than  that  of  his  orthodox  opponents. 
The  nihilist  has  merely  changed  the  object  of  his  faith.  In 
infancy  and  boyhood  he  had  believed  in  the  doctrines  of  the 
catechism  ;  in  the  higher  classes  of  the  middle  school  and  at 
the  university  he  has  come  to  believe  in  the  doctrines  of 
Feuerbach  and  Moleschott.  The  nihilistic  philosophy  of 
enlightenment  is  negative,  negational ;  it  is  not  critical ; 
the  unbelieving  nihilist  is  a  believer,  just  as  the  "  infidel " 
Mohammedan  becomes  a  fervent  Christian. 
Y"  This  unbelieving  belief  is  typical  of  Russian  philosophical 
\development,  as  we  have  had  occasion  to  see  in  the  case  of 
C  numerous  Russian  thinkers. 

iv.  The  emphasis  laid  upon  practice  led  the  nihilists  to 
morality.  Ethics  was  the  most  important  nihilistic  discipHne. 
The  influence  of  German  philosophy  was  here  partially  operative, 
for  since  the  days  of  Kant  that  philosophy  had  preferred  the 
practical  reason  to  the  theoretical.  Personal  motives,  too, 
played  their  part.  CernySevskii  and  Dobroljubov  had  had 
a  theological  training,  whilst  Pisarev's  home  education  had 
been  on  rigidly  moral  hues.  A  determinative  influence  was 
exercised  by  Russian  social  and  pohtical  conditions,  by  the 
intolerable  character  of  theocratic  absolutism,  which  rendered 
•^  a  new  conduct  of  life  essential.  It  is  true  that  the  nihiUsts 
^fulminated  against  morality,  but  they  were  referring  to 
the  old  ecclesiastical  morality.  Bakunin  desired  a  "  new 
, morality,"  Cernysevskii  desired  "  new  men." 

Hoping  to  establish  ethics  upon  irrefutable  principles 
and  unshakable  foundations,  CernySevskii  and  his  successors 
had  recourse  to  egoism  and  utiHtarianisra.  This  system  has 
often  been  extolled  as  empirical  and  practical,  and  was 
contrasted  by  the  nihilists  with  the  moral  phrasemongering 
(in  fact  unpractical)  of  many  so-called  idealists. 
'  Just  as  to  the  nihilists  empirical  natural  science  seemed  to 
be  the  true,  the  absolute,  the  mathematically  demonstrable 
J)asis  of  philosophy j^  so  was  hedonism  to  safeguard  their  ethic, 
and  was  above  all  to  make  it  thoroughly  practical.     Bazarov, 


says  Pisarev,  has  knowledge  and   will;    he   desires  to  act. 
mat  is  to  be  Done  is  the  distinctive  title  of  the  mhihstic      ■ 
evangel,  which  is  competent  to  give  a  definite  answer  to  the 
most  burning  questions. 

Many  critics  of  nihiUsm  have  referred  to  the  religious 
character  of  the  movement.  Unquestionably  this  was  a  new 
trend  one  which  involved  an  attempt,  moving  forward  with 
logical  consistency  from  its  base,  to  regulate  the  whole  of  life 
anew  The  nihilists  were  quite  in  earnest  in  their  desire  for 
"new  men."  Their  consistency  and  their  tenacity  may  be 
compared  with  religious  endeavour,  in  so  far  as  rehgion 
is  employed  mainly  as  a  sanction  for  morality. 

It  has  already  been  pointed  out  that  the  egoism  and  hedon- 
ism of  the  nihiUsts  must  not  be  taken  quite  at  their  face  value. 
The  nihiUsts  railed  against  the  unpractical  and  fanatical  ngours 
of  monastic  moraUty  and  Christianity  in  general ;  they  rejected 
the  idea  of  sacrifice ;  but  only  too  often  they  were  themselves 
zealots  and  fanatics,  giving  their  Uves  mth  a  deUght  m  sacnfice, 
^vith  a  positive  desire  for  victimisation,  which  frequently  re- 
minds us  of  the  morbid  love  of  reUgious  martyrdom.  Vladimir 
Solov'ev  wittily  remarked  of  these  men  of  the  sixties  that 
their  logical  inference  appeared  to  be,  "  Man  sprang  from  the 
ape,  therefore  love  thy  neighbour  as  thyself."  ^^ 

What  does  the  egoist  Cernysevskii  actually  preach  ?  ^  We 
recognise  nothing  higher  on  earth  than  the  human  inaividu. 
aUty"-  and  again,  "A  positivist  man,  one  who  is  positmst 
in  the  proper  sense  of  the  term,  cannot  be  other  than  loving 
and  noble-minded."     Pisarev  and  Herzen  return  to  love. 

The  nihilists  wish  to  be  consistent ;  they  endeavour  to 
apply  in  practice,  at  once  and  universaUy,  the  theones  they 
have  so  recently  acquired;  deed  and  word  are  to  harmomse. 
In  brief,  the  nihiUsts  are  campaigning  against  the  system  of 

conventional  lies.  .       ,    ,.  _  *^^«r 

The  nihiUsts  wish  to  escape  the  consuming  tedium  from 

which  the  unoccupied  aristocracy,  and  above  all  the  landed 

gentry,  suffer ;    they  desire  to  find  practical  and  genumely 

useful  work.  ,     «   ■,  ,     t-  -^«« 

Herzen  adduces  in  example  Homjakov.  who  fled  to  Europe 
to  find  refuge  from  boredom,  who  there  wrote  his  tragedy 
Ernuik.  who  held  converse  with  all  PO^^i^le  and  imposaWe 
Czechs  and  Dalmatians,  and  then  flung  himself  mto  the  Turtash 
war  •  PuSkin's  On6gin  envied  general  paralytics  ;  Lermontov  s 
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PcCorin  betook  himself  to  Persia ;  Caadaev  consorted  with 
Catholics;  other  writers  became  orthodox  and  Slavophil.  It 
was  all  the  outcome  of  tedium  vitae.  In  his  Realists  Pisarev 
gives  a  similar  account  of  the  effects  of  boredom. 
'  The  nihilists,  therefore,  attack  romanticism  on  ethical 
grounds  as  well.  "  Oh  why  was  I  not  a  block  of  wood  ?  " 
—thus  Pisarev  quizzically  of  the  romanticists  weary  of  hfe ; 
their  German  romanticist  colleagues  a  la  Schlegel  envied  the 
^quiet  existence  of  the  plants. 

Agamst  romanticist  sentimentalism  and  extravagances  of 
feehng,  the  nihilists  entrench  themselves  with  irony  and  cyni- 
cism. Concerning  the  irony  and  cynicism  of  Bazarov,  Pisarev 
writes  that  irony,  internal  cynicism,  is  directed  against  senti- 
mentality, gushes  of  feehng,  and  similar  absurdities.  Bazarov, 
he  says,  is  animated  by  this  cynicism.  Pisarev  Ukevvise 
approves  outward  cynicism,  a  rough  method  of  expresiing 
this  irony,  extreme  bluntness  in  general.  But  these  char- 
acteristics do  not  constitute  the  essence  of  reaUsm ;  they  aic 
mere  ephemeral  manifestations  ;  and  they  are  less  formidable 
than  they  appear.* 

The  ultra-positivist  impassivity  of  the  nihilist  was  in  fact 

a  mere  mask. 

The  nihiUsts  were  democrats  (they  used  the  familiar  **  thou  " 
to  all).  In  practice  this  meant  that  they  were  to  work  for 
the  recently  liberated  mu2ik,  and  were  themselves  to  work 
like  the  muHk.  The  Uberation  made  the  nihilists  turn  to  the 
peasants  ;  the  movement  "  towards  the  people  "  began.  The 
nihilist  wished  to  enUghten  the  peasant.  As  a  democrat  and 
as  a  worker  he  would  not  distinguish  himself  from  the  peasant ; 
assuming  a  peasant  mode  of  Hfe,  he  endeavoured  to  become 
simpler ;  outwardly,  and  in  part  inwardly,  he  grew  to  resemble 
the  peasant.  The  nihiUstic  democrat  therefore  adopted  plebeian 
manners  and  customs. 

Pisarev  recommends  agricultural  work  to  the  member  of 
the  intelligentsia  who,  when  he  becomes  for  practical  purposes 
a  peasant,  is  thus  best  in  a  position  for  carrjing  on  his  work 
of  enUghtenment. 

This  utilitarian  democratic  movement  therefore  aimed  at 
"annihilating"  aesthetics.  In  times  of  social  and  political 
difficulty  and  oppression  like  the  years  which  immediately 
followed  the  liberation  of  the  peasants,  excellent  men  incline 

«  This  analyiii  of  nihilist  cyniciim  ii  found  In  the  first  eiwy  on  Bazarov. 


to  take  a  very  depreciatory  view  of  art,  and  still  more  of  phil- 
osophising about  art.  "  L'art  gite  tout,"  Mably  had  said 
just  before  the  French  revolution ;  the  sansculottes  had  other 

things  to  think  about.  -  ■,       •  u 

The  nihiUsts,  therefore,  would  have  nothing  to  do  with 
aesthetics  either  in  externals  or  in  the  forms  of  social  inter- 
course. This  was  the  outcome  of  their  fraternisation  with 
the  muiik  and  the  operative.  But  in  addition  many  of  them 
were  in  truth  extremely  poor,  and  those  that  had  any  money 
to  spare  devoted  it  to  the  purchase  of  books  and  other  things 
that  seemed  more  important  to  them  than  arts  and  graces. 
Not  without  justice  could  their  opponents  censure  them  for 
lack  of  cleanhness,  for  being  badly  dressed,  and  so  on. 

As  we  see  in  Bazarov,  in  Rahmetov,  and  even  in  Pisarev  s 
style  nihiUsm  was  hostile  to  all  needless  formalities.  Pisarev 
wrote  and  spoke  "mthout  ceremony,"  as  the  Russians  phrase 
it  For  instance,  when  he  differed  from  Goethe,  this  was 
enough  to  make  him  accuse  Goethe  of  phihstinism.  He  was 
ever  fond  of  strong  expressions.  Whenever  possible  he  minted 
new  words  to  help  him  in  the  campaign  against  obsolete  opinions 
and  ideas.  For  example,  the  old-fashioned  daughters  of  good 
famines  were  by  him  designated  "  musUn  girls,"  and  so  on. 
Pisarev  Uke  his  predecessors,  was  an  enemy  of  phrases,  but 
he  knew  (and  declared  occasionaUy)  that  phrases  are  indis- 
pensable, and  he  therefore  coined  nihilistic  phraseology. 

The  nihilists,  being  a  hunted  minority,  held  firmly 
together,  and  without  deUberate  conspiracy  a  kind  of  secret 
society  came  into  existence.  The  nihiUsts  recognised  one 
another  by  dress,  language,  methods  of  criticism,  general 
views  To  this  extent,  therefore.  Mihailovsku  was  right  in 
comparing  the  nihiUsts  with  the  disciples  of  Tolstoi,  and  the 
formei:  resembled  the  latter  in  their  sectarian  spirit. 

In  personal  relationships,  and  above  all  in  fnendship  and 
in  marriage,  the  nihiUsts  consistently  carried  out  their  ethical 
principles.  In  nihiUst  circles,  friendship  was  based  upon  inex- 
orable straightforwardness,  all  conventional  trappings  being 

discarded.  ,  ^    .      ,  .      ,  „^ 

Side  by  side  with  friendship,  the  sex  relationship,  love 
and  marriage  was  regarded  as  the  truest  of  all  the  relationships 
of  Ufe.    The  love  and  the  marriage  of  the ."  thoughtful 
reaUst    became    "  thoughtful "    love    and    marriage     Thus 
nihiUsm  was  the  most  radical  emancipator  of  the  Russian 
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woman.  The  opponents  of  the  nihilists  fail  to  recognise  how 
great  was  the  service  which  CernySevskii.  Dobroljubov,  and 
Pisarev  rendered  in  this  field.  Even  Saltykov,  as  has  been 
shown,  was  so  short-sighted  and  old-fashioned  that  he  could 
not  judge  the  big  words  of  the  nihiUst  spokesmen  in  accordance 
with  their  real  significance,  in  accordance  with  their  actuality. 
The  utterance  of  Cerny§evskii's  Rahmetov  concerning  the 
community  of  wives  is  still  quoted  shudderingly  against  the 

nihilists. 

^      v.  It  was  a  logical  development  that  nihilistic  ethics  with 
an  aspiration  towards  the  practical  should  bring  the  nihiUsts 
into  politics.    The  criticism  and  negation  of  authority,  scien- 
tific and  artistic  individualism,  the  spirit  of  independence, 
the  struggle  against  theological  and  theocratic  idealism,  neces- 
sarily led  to  social  and  before  long  to   pohtical  rebellions, 
revolts,  and  revolutions.    The  horror  which  Gogol  had  voiced 
in  Dead  Souls,  affected  persons  of  conspicuous  intelligence; 
and  in  a  society  based  upon  serfdom  it  was  natural  that  a 
vigorous  nihihsm.  a  nihilism  eager  for  deeds,  should  originate. 
The  inadequate  reforms  of  the  sixties  did  not  convert  Cerny- 
Sevskii  into  a  professor,  but  made  it  essential  for  him  to  become 
the  tribune,  the  advocate  of  the  muzik.     What  happened  to 
CemySevskii  happened  to  all  the   others;    absolutism  pre- 
cipitated the  younger  generation  in  the  direction  of  revolution. 
The  nihilists  followed  Ryl^ev,  and  gave  ear  to  his  appeal 
on  behalf  of  civic  duty.     When  Nekrasov,  in  his  Poets  and 
Citizens,  fulminated  the  phrase,  *'  Thou  canst  not  be  a  poet, 
but  it  is  thy  duty  to  be  a  citizen,"  the  nihilists  took  the  matter 
quite  in  earnest,  regulating  their  theories  in  accordance  there- 
with, and  devoting  their  leisure  to  politics  and  other  practical 
work  on  |>ehalf  of  the  people.     It  was  for  this  reason  that 
Pisarev  "annihilated   aesthetics";    it  was  for  this  reason 
that  Bazarov  was  hostile  to  poesy  and  art ;    it  was  for  this 
reason  that,  somewhat  earlier,  Bdlinskii  had  given  utterance 
to  his  heretical  judgment  concerning  the  Sixtine  Madonna. 
'"     In  actual  fact,  nihilism  embodied  an  endeavour  to  intro- 
duce poesy  into  life,  or,  to  put  it  in  another  way,  to  trans- 
figure Ufe  poetically.     From  the  time  of  Pu§kin  and  B^hnskii. 
Russian  literature  and  Uterary  criticism  had  been  so  intimately 
concerned  with  Russian  Ufe,  and  had  so  vigorously  endeavoured 
to  fathom  its  meaning,  that  the -day  naturally  came  for  men 
to  attempt  the  practical,  ethical,  and  political  realisation  of 


the  teachings  of  literature.    The  nihilists  were  the  heirs  of 
Russian  literature  and  Uterary  criticism. 

Turgenev  rightly  presented  Bazarov  as  an  enemy  of  the 
aristocracy,  as  a  revolutionary,  as  a  pendant  to  the  followers 
of  PugaCev.  The  democratic  hostility  to  aristocracy  was 
enhanced  and  concreted  in  the  social  sphere  by  the  proletarian 
position  of  the  Uterary  rasno^inec.  The  nihilist  felt  proud  of 
his  contrast  with  the  aristocrat ;  he  was  class  conscious  ;  he 
was  in  revolt  against  oppression,  theoretically  at  first,  but 
before  long  practically,  ethically,  and  poUtically  as  well. 

The  nihiUst  was  opposed  to  the  poUtical  doctrines  and 
ideals  of  the  aristocrats.  He  renounced  state  and  church, 
and  he  renounced  the  aristocrat's  nationalism.  When  his 
adversaries  closed  their  ranks  against  him,  when  they  re- 
proached him  with  atheism,  materialism,  and  russophobia, 
the  nihilist,  cynically  enough  in  many  cases,  admitted  aU  these 
counts  in  the  impeachment.  Nevertheless  the  nihiUst,  the 
nihiUst  above  aU,  loved  Russia,  in  his  own  peculiar  manner  ; 
he   loved  in  Russia-  that  which  seemed  to  him  loveworthy 

and  sacred.  ^ 

The  nihilist  was  radical  to  the  extreme  ;  he  was  the  sworn 
foe  of  political  liberalism  and  of  the  bourgeoisie.  He  spoke 
of  himself  as  a  democrat  and  a  socialist. 

Nihilist  sentiment  was  to  a  large  extent  anarchist.  Thus, 
as  we  have  seen,  Pisarev's  realist  did  not  shrink  even  from 
crime.  He  recognised  no  objective  authority  competent  to 
forbid  murder  and  robbery,  competent  to  restrain  him  from 
crime.  To  the  nihiUst,  all  things  were  lawful.  Such  had 
been  the  doctrine  of  Bakunin,  such  had  been  the  doctrine  of 
Herzen  and  B^Unsku.  The  problem  of  crime  occupied  his 
mind  from  the  first  appearance  of  nihiUsm.  Initially,  the 
interest  was  theoretical,  when  he  discussed  the  moral  impli- 
cations of  Byron's  Cain,  discussed  them  in  association  with 
the  metaphysical  doctrines  of  subjectivism  and  solipsism,  but 
soon  the  interest  became  practical  and  the  nihiUst  developed 
into  the  revolutionary  and  the  terrorist. 

vi.  Intimate  analysis  discloses  several  distinct  varieties 
of  nihilism,  and  the  literary  presentation  of  nihiUsm  created 
several  distinct  types  of  nihiUst.  The  nihilists  themselves 
disputed  which  type  was  the  model,  some  seeing  in  Bazarov, 
some  in  Rahmetov,  etc.,  the  correct  and  genuine  incorporation 
of  nihiUsm. 
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A  definitive  judgment  of  nihilism  is  far  from  easy,  for  the 
nihilists  were  active  in  very  various  fields,  in  theory  and  in 
practice,  in  philosophy  and  in  science,  in  ethics  and  in  politics, 
in  medicine  and  in  other  technical  spheres — universally. 

Moreover,  nihilism  evolved,  and  assumed  various  forms. 

Frequently  a  distinction  is  made  betweeu  aegrees  of  nihilism. 
Herzen,  for  example,  who  dissented  from  CernySevskii,  spoke 
of  the  ultras,  of  the  SobakeviCs  and  Nozdrevs,  the  Dantonists 
of  nihilism.  This  subdivision  of  nihilism  into  moderate  and 
radical  wings  is  still  current  to-day.  Herzen,  despite  his 
antipathy  to  CernySevskii's  trend,  himself  accepted  nihilism 
as  a  radical  philosophical  tendency.  The  conservative  and 
reactionary  opponents  of  nihilism  denounced  as  nihilism  every 
movement  aiming  at  liberty,  and  an  elementary  knowledge 
of  Latin  was  sufficiently  widespread  for  the  mere  name  to 
inspire  terror, 

A  summary  criticism  of  nihihsm  would  be  futile.  We 
may  recall  the  opinions  of  Herzen  and  of  Strahov,  that  nihiUsm 
made  no  new  contributions  to  thought,  that  the  nihihsts  had 
no  real  understanding  even  of  their  own  principles,  and  so  on. 
Many  took  an  adverse  view  of  nihilism  as  the  philosophy  and 
politics  of  the  young. 

To  me  the  true  significance  of  the  matter,  the  signum 
temporis  for  Russia  and  for  Europe  as  well,  is  indeed  found 
in  the  youth  of  the  spokesmen  of  nihihsm.     In  Fathers  and 
^      Children,  Turgenev,  though  half  unwittingly,  hit  the  mark. 
The  children  demanded  an  account  from  their  fathers  ;    the 
children  wished  to  learn  from  their  fathers  what  they  them- 
selves were  to  do  ;    the  children  drew  the  logical  conclusions 
from  the  parental  premisses.    So  accurate,  so  logical,  often 
enough  were  these  deductions,  that  the  parents  were  apt  to 
'become  alarmed.     Herzen.  with  sacrilegious  hand,  overturns 
the  altars  of  the  old  gods,  and  Pisarev  thereupon  asks  him, 
"  Are  not  all  things  now  lawful  ?  " 
X        The  Russian  "  children  "  of  the  sixties  attempted  to  up- 
build a  new  and  complete  philosophy  of  Hfe  upon  the  founda- 
tions that  had  been  laid   by  their  fathers  in  the  forties  ;   in 
(all  seriousness  these  "  children  "  wished  to  become  new  men, 
I  desired  to  begin  the  new  Hfe.     Such  was  the  sense  in  which 
I  Dostoevski!  conceived  nihihsm.  looking  upon  it  as  the  leading 
problem  of  the  day,  returning  again  and  again  to  its  criticism, 
and  attempting  to  refute  it.     Following  Dostoevskii's  example, 
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Nietzsche  formulated  the  problem,  and  in  this  spirit  the  probleni 
of  nihihsm  is  to-day  being  reconsidered  with  renewed  zeal  by 
many  thinkers. 

Since  the  sixties,  nihilism  has  been  the  question  of  questions 
for  thoughtful  Russians— and  for  thoughtful  Europeans. 


IV 


§  III. 

THE  great  hopes  which,  after  the  Crimean  catastrophe, 
had  been  founded  upon  the  liberation  of  the  peasantry 
and  upon  administrative  reforms,  were  speedily  dashed,  and 
a  revolutionary  movement  ensued,  culminating  in  the  assassin- 
ation of  Alexander  II.  The  outward  history  of  this  move- 
ment is  known;  partial  freedom  stimulated  aspirations  for 
complete  freedom.  We  have  now  to  consider  the  views  which 
found  expression  in  and  through  this  movement,  to  discuss 
the  program  disseminated  by  secret  presses  and  unlawful 
secret  societies,  both  in  Russia  and  elsewhere. 

i.  In  1862  was  estabUshed  in  St.  Petersburg  the  first  secret 
society,  known  as  Zemlja  i  Volja  (Land  and  Freedom). 
It  maintained  relationships  with  the  Polish  revolutionaries, 
and  through  the  instrumentahty  of  Bakunin  was  likewise 
in  correspondence  with  Herzen,  though  the  last-named 
mistrusted  it. 

The  program  of  the  Central  Committee  of  the  Russian 
People  maintained  the  duty  and  the  right  of  revolution  as) 
a  means  of  defence  against  the  oppression  and  cruelty  ofi 
absolutism ;  it  sharply  counterposed  the  interests  of  the 
people  to  the  interests  of  tsarist  absolutism  ;  and  appealed 
for  the  cooperation  of  those  whom  no  danger  could  affright. 
The  ultimate  aim  of  the  revolution  was  stated  to  be  the 
summoning  of  a  national  assembly  which  was  freely  to  decide"^ 
the  social  organisation  of  Russia ;  the  activity  of  the  society 
would  terminate  when  freedom  of  election  to  the  national  K 
assembly  had  been  secured. 

Another  secret  society,  to  which  reference  has  already  been 
made,  was  VeUkorus'  (Great  Russia).  Cemysevskii  was  said 
to  have  participated  in  the  work  of  both  these  societies  (§  103). 

The  secret  organisation  of  the  radical  revolutionary  elements 
began  at  various  places  and  assumed  many  different  forms. 
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A  secret  society  came  into  existence  in  Moscow,  and  towards 
the  close  of  1865  was  consoUdated  under  the  name  of  Organi- 
sation. In  this  society,  two  trends  were  manifest  one  com- 
paratively moderate,  which  aimed  merely  at  the  diffusion  of 
a  sociaUst  program,  and  the  other  more  radical  desiring  to 
bring  about  the  revolution  by  direct  action  and  if  needs  must 
by  tsaricide.  Karakozov,  who  belonged  to  this  eft  wing, 
made  the  first  attempt  upon  Alexander's  life  on  April  17,  1866. 
Karakozov  and  his  associates  were  adherents  of  Cernysevskn, 
but  the  attempt  was  made  by  Karakozov  upon  his  own  initiative 
and  in  opposition  to  the  whhes  of  the  society. 

•  Aritation  was  carried  into  wider  circles  by  the  proclama- 
tions issued  from  the  newly  established  secret  printing  presses, 
The  aim  of  these  proclamations  was  not  so  much  to  formulate 
a  program  as  to  function  as  instruments  of  poUtical  propaganda 
and  to  promote  a  poUtical  awakening.  Such  proclamations 
were  sometimes  issued  by  authors  and  pubUcists  of  note,  or 
were  ascribed  to  these,  rightly  or  wrongly.  They  were  addressed 
either  to  the  community  at  large  or  to  particular  strata  of 
society,  to  cultured  persons  and  to  students,  to  soldiers,  to 

peasants,  to  operatives.  ,  ,,     17      1      v,^\. 

As  early  as  1854,  proclamations  were  issued  (by  Engelssohn), 

but  not  until  the  radical  movement  of  the  sixties  was  m  full 

swing  did  they  become  an  effective  means  for  poUtical  propa- 

^^\uch  attention  was  attracted  by  the  before-mentioned 
proclamation  Young  Russia  (May.  1862),  winch  contained 
threats  of  a  bloody  and  pitiless  revolution ;  Russia  was  to 
be  transformed  into  a  repubUcan  and  federative  state ;  there 
were  to  be  national  and  local  parUaments,  a  judiciary  appointed 
by  popular  election,  just  taxes.  *'  social  "  factories  and  shops, 
"social"  education  of  children,  emancipation  of  women, 
aboUtion  of  marriage  and  the  family,  aboUtion  of  monasteries, 
provision  for  invaUds  and  the  elderly,  increased  pay  for  soldiers, 
etc  Should  the  tsar  and  his  party,  as  was  to  be  anticipated, 
turn  upon  Young  Russia,  then  :  "  Inspired  >^ith  full  confidence 
in  ourselves,  in  our  energies,  in  popular  sympathy,  in  the 
splendid  future  of  Russia,  predestined  to  be  the  first  of  a  1 
countries  to  reaUse  sociaUsm.  we  shall  sound  the  clanon  call, 
'  Seize  your  axes.'  Then  we  shall  strike  down  the  members 
of  the  tsarist  party,  shall  strike  them  unpityingly  as  they  have 
unpityingly  struck  us,  shall  hew  them  down  in  the  squares 
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should  the  rout  venture  forth  into  the  open,  hew  them  down 
in  their  dwelUngs,  in  the  narrow  aUeys  of  the  towns,  in  the 
wide  streets  of  the  capitals,  in  the  villages  and  the  hamlets. 
When  that  day  dawns,  he  that  is  not  for  us  wiU  be  against  us, 
wiU  be  our  enemy,  and  our  enemies  must  be  destroyed  root 
and  branch.  But  with  each  new  victory  and  in  the  hour 
of  struggle,  never  forget  to  repeat,  '  Long  live  the  social 
and  democratic  Russian  republic !  '  " 

The  proclamation  purported  to  be  issued  by  the  "  Revo- ' 
lutionary  Central  Committee." 

'  The  excitement  aroused  by  this  bold  document  was  intense. 
The  liberals,  no  less  than  the  authorities,  were  outraged  beyond 
measure,  for  the  liberals  were  stigmatised  as  henchmen  of 
the  tsar.  Even  Bakunin  was  ill  pleased,  for  he  considered 
that  those  who  had  issued  the  proclamation  failed  to  under- 
stand the  situation,  that  they  had  no  definite  goal,  and  that 
they  lacked  revolutionary  discipUne.  Herzen,  who  was^ 
attacked  by  name  in  the  proclamation,  criticised  it,  but  did 
not  take  it  too  seriously,  saying  that  it  was  an  ebulUtion  of 
youthful  radicaUsm,  that  its  authors  had  wished  to  instruct 
poUticians  and  officials  more  far-seeing  than  themselves.  The 
proclamation,  he  said,  was  unrussian  ;  it  was  a  mixtum  com- 
positum  of  undigested  Schiller  (Robber  Moor),  Gracchus 
Babeuf,  and  Feuerbach. 

The  proclamation  is  an  interesting  testimony  to  the  nature 
of  the  epoch.  We  see  that  the  younger  radical  generation  of 
the  sixties  is  sociaUstically  inclined,  that  UberaUsm  and  its 
constitutionaUst  formulas  have  been  found  inadequate  ;  that 
society  is  to  be  rebuilt  from  its  foundations  on  a  sociaUst  plan: 

According  to  the  philosophy  of  history  of  the  writers  of 
the  proclamation,  society  consisted  of  two  classes,  the  members 
of  the  tsarist  party  and  the  non-possessing  revolutionaries, 
for  the  existing  order  was  based  solely  upon  private  property ; 
the  tsar  was  merely  the  man  standing  on  the  highest  rung 
of  the  ladder,  whose  lower  rungs  were  occupied  by  landowners 
merchants,  and  officials— all  aUke  capitaUsts.  Private  property 
was  to  be  aboUshed ;  above  all,  the  land  was  to  belong  to  the 
whole  people,  and  therefore  the  mir  with  its  provisional  sub- 
division of  the  land  was  accepted  ;  but  such  property  as  had 
been  hitherto  held  privately  was  to  be  held  only  on  terms 
of  usufruct,  and  after  the  usufructuary's  death  was  to  accrue 
to  the  mir.    Since  every  individual  must  belong  to  a  village 
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community,  the  social  and  democratic  Russian  republic  would 
take  the  form  of  a  federative  union  of  the  village  communities. 

Federation  was  to  be  free,  and  therefore  the  "  brother  " 
Poles  and  Lithuanians  could  form  independent  states  should 
they  be  unwilUng  to  enter  the  Russian  federation. 

Herzen  was  wrong  in  describing  the  proclamation  as  un- 
russian.  Not  merely  may  we  consider  Sten'ka  Razin  and 
PugaCev  to  have  been  its  forerunners,  but  it  hkewise  embodies 
the  ideas  of  Pestel,  from  whom  the  authors  learned,  as  well 
as  from  Cemy§evskii  and  Bakunin. 

The  influence  of  the  French  sociaUsts  is  hkewise  discernible, 
and  perhaps  also  that  of  Marx. 

The  proclamation  is  unquestionably  obscure  in  point  of 
political  outlook,  as  regards  ways  and  means  ;  this  becomes 
obvious  in  its  appeal  to  the  people,  to  the  "  miUions  "  of  the 
old  believers,  to  the  army  and  its  officers,  to  the  Poles  and  the 
peasants,  and  above  all  to  young  men  ("  our  main  hope  "). 

Analogous  in  its  outlook  was  the  proclamation  To  the 
Younger  Generation,  which  has  hitherto  been  ascribed  to 
Mihailov,  who  was  sentenced  on  this  account  and  sent  to 
Siberia.  In  actual  fact  the  proclamation  was  written  by 
Selgunov.i  „ 

The  proclamation  represents  the  younger  members  of 
all  classes  "  as  successors  of  the  decabrists,  animadverts  against 
the  pitiful  economists  "  of  the  German  text  books  "  and  against 
narrow-minded  individuahsm,  and  repudiates  the  attempt  to 
make  an  England  out  of  Russia.  In  support  of  Herzen's  and 
Cernysevskii's  doctrine  that  Russia  could  skip  certain  stages 
of  European  development,  we  read  :  "  Who  can  maintain  that 
we  must  necessarily  walk  in  the  footsteps  of  Europe,  in  the 
footsteps  of  a  Saxony,  an  England,  or  a  France  ?  The  Gneists, 
Bastiats,  Mohls,  Raus,  and  Roschers,  serve  up  to  us  masses 
of  excrement,  desiring  to  make  the  refuse  of  dead  centuries 
into  laws  for  the  future.  Such  laws  may  do  for  them,  but 
we  shall  find  another  law  for  ourselves.  It  is  not  merely  that 
we  can  find  something  new,  but  it  is  essential  that  we  do  so. 
(Our  Ufe  is  guided  by  principles  utterly  unknown  to  Europeans." 
Quite  after  the  manner  of  Caadaev  and  Herzen,  the  Russians 

1  In  the  year  1873,  Dostoevskii  referred  to  a  proclamation,  To  the  Younger 
Generation,  which  he  had  shown  to  CemySevsldi,  and  concerning  which 
CernySevskii  had  expressed  an  adverse  opinion.  If  Dostoevskii's  statement 
that  this  proclamation  was  quite  short  is  accurate,  it  cannot  have  been  the 
one  usually  attributed  to  Mihailov.  ' 
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are  described  as  backward  in  their  development,  but  are  said 
to  be  competent  for  this  very  reason  to  undergo  a  different 
evolution,  nOn-economic  and  peculiar  to  themselves.  "  Therein 
lies  our  salvation,"  that  we  are  backward  in  our  development. 
The  Russian  bourgeoisie,  manufactured  by  Catherine  II,  is 
to  be  swept  away,  for  the  bourgeois  are  nothing  but  peasants, 
only  peasants  without  land. 

In  addition  to  these  proclamations,  addresses  to  the  tsar 
and  to  the  general  pubUc  were  circulated.  Such  addresses 
were  sometimes  issued  by  radicals,  but  still  more  by  hberals 
and  especially  by  some  of  the  hberal  zemstvos.  For  example, 
the  Tver  zemstvo  issued  a  document  of  this  character  in  1862. 
Secretly  printed  addresses  were  hkewise  circulated  for  propa- 
ganda purposes.  As  far  as  political  demands  are  concerned, 
these  writings  ask   for   nothing   more  than  constitutionahst  ■ 

reforms. » 

ii.  Bakunin  is  of  leading  importance  in  connection  with 
the  further  development  of  the  revolutionary  movement.  It 
is  therefore  necessary  to  consider  a  Bakuninist  program,  and 
we  will  choose  for  this  purpose  the  program  of  the  year  1868, 
as  formulated  in  the  "  Narodnoe  D6I0  "  (The  People's  Cause) 
Bakunin's  Genevese  organ.  Herein  the  hberation  of  the  mind 
is  proclaimed  as  the  basis  of  social  and  pohtical  freedom  ; 
the  beUef  in  God  and  immortaUty  and  in  "  ideahsm  of  any 
kind  "  is  proscribed,  the  spread  of  atheism  and  materiaUsm 
being  announced  as  definite  party  aims;  reUgion  is  said  to 
produce  slaves,  to  paralyse  the  energies,  and  to  prevent  the 
reaUsation  of  natural  rights  and  true  happiness. 

The  economic  condition  of  the  people  is  affirmed  to  be 
the  "  comer  stone,"  and  this  economic  condition  is  said  "  to 
explain  pohtical  existence  "—thus  runs  a  somewhat  obscure 
formulation  of  economic  materiahsm.  In  essence  the  state 
is  based  upon  conquest,  upon  the  right  of  inheritance,  upon 
the  patria  potestas  of  the  husband  and  father,  and  upon 
the  reUgious  consecration  of'all  these  principles.  The  necessary 
outcome  of  the  existence  of  such  a  state  is  the  slavery  of  the 
working  majority  and  the  dominion  of  the  exploiting  minority, 
of  the  so-called   cultured  class.     For  the  abohtion   of  these 

1  There  should  be  mentioned  in  this  connection  the  plan  for  an  address 
to  the  tsar,  written  wholly  or  partly  by  CemySevskii  and  outlined  m  a  procla- 
mation issued  by  the  secret  society  VeUkorus'  {1861).  In  1862  Herzen  and 
Ogarev  drafted  such  a  document,  which  was  condemned  by  Turgenev.  it 
was  never  circulated. 
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privileges  it  is  necessary  to  do  away  with  the  inhentance  of 
property,  to  secure  equal  rights  for  women,  this  involving 
the  aboUtion  of  the  patria  potestas  and  of  marriage  ;    to  main- 
tain children  until  they  reach  full  age,  and  to  secure  for  them 
at  the  hands  of  a  free  society  an  education  which  shall  make 
/  them  equally  competent  for  "  muscular  "  and  "  nervous  "  work. 
y         In  ultimate  analysis  the  basis  of  economic  organisation  must 
rest  on  the  two  principles,  that  the  land  is  the  property  of  those 
who  till  it,  the  property  of  the  village  communities,  and  that 
capital  and  all  the  instruments  of  production  belong  to  the 
i  workers,  are  the  property  of  workers'  associations.     The  entire 
'  poUtical  organism  is  to  be  a  free  federation  of  agncultural 
i  and  manufacturing  associations  (artels)  ;    the  state  is  to  be 
destroyed.     The  separate  peoples  in  Russia  may,  should  they 
so  desire,  unite  to  form  a  free  federation,  becoming  members 
"  of  the  Russian  folk,"  and  this  will  affiliate  wth  the  equally 
free  societies  of  Europe  and  the  entire  world. 

iii.  Important  for  the  further  development  of  secret  revo- 
lutionary propaganda  was  the  Society  of  the  People's  Assize, 
a  secret  society  founded  by  Ne^aev  injc869.  Ne^ajv,  Bakumn's 
disciple,  secured  widespread  notoriety  through  his  Catechim 
of  Revolution,  This  work  was  an  introduction  jto  conspiracy 
ijidTo  propaganda  by  deed,  and  presupposes  Jhe.acceptance 

.  oFBakuhin's  program.* 
^  In  the  CatecUsm  the  arts  of  the  secret  conspirator  are  urged 
with  consummate  Jesuitry,  this  word  Jesuitry  being  understood 
in  its  most  evil  connotation  as  political  Machiavellianism.  The 
members  of  the  secret  society  have  to  obey  their  leader  abso- 
lutely, and  for  the  most  part  remain  unknown  one  to.  another ; 
the  revolutionary  conspirator  must  be  a  bUnd  instrument, 
must  abandon  all  personal  interests  and  sentiments,  must 
break  every  family  tie  and  must  give  up  even  his  name,  to 
devote  his  whole  individuaUty  to  the  Hfe  and  death  struggle ; 
the  genuine  revolutionist  abandons  all  roipanticism,  even 
hatred  and  personal  f eeHngs  of  revenge  being  ^subordinated  to 

I  The  Catechism  is  reprinted  in  Dragomanov's  edition  of  Bakunin's  Cor- 
respondence, p.  371-  Many  regarded  the  Catechism  as  the  work  of  Bakunin 
■  whb  never  denied  the  supposition.  Dragomanov  left  this  question  open  and 
it  needs  reconsideration.  G.  Adler.  in  the  article  Anarchism  m  the  Handwor- 
terbuch  der  Staatsmsscnschaften.  2nd  edition,  p.  308.  adduces  certain  passages 
as  doctrines  and  utterances  of  Nedaev  taken  from  the  Catechism,  but  they  are 
in  fact  utterances  by  Bakunin  and  are  not  to  be  found  in  the  Catechism.  Ct. 
Dragomanov,  op.  cit.,  pp.  353  and  3^3. 
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the  revolutionary  idea7  The  secret  conspirator  may  and  must 
do  anything  needful  for  the  cause  ;    he  may  he  if  lying  mil 
promote  the  working  of  the  revolutionary  forces  ;    he  must 
enter  into  suitable  relationships   with   prostitutes,   with  the 
poUce,  with  "  the  so-called  criminals,"  etc.    The  members  of 
society,  against    which   Ne^aev    is   campaigning,  are  divided 
by  him  into  six  categories.     The  first  of  these  consists  of  indi- 
viduals whom  the  revolutionaries  have  sentenced  to  death, 
and  who  must  be  removed  forthwith,  whereas  the  most  evil 
of  creatures  may  be  left  aUve  if  his  misdeeds  promote  the 
growth  of  revolutionary  energy.    The  second  class  consists  of 
persons   whose  Uves   may   provisionally  be   spared.      In  the 
third  category  are  "  highly  placed  beasts,"  wealthy  individuals 
who  are  personally  of  no  importance,  but  who  can  be  exploited 
for  the  benefit   of  the   revolution.     In  the  fourth  class  are 
aspiring  officials  and  liberals  of  various  grades.     With  these 
the  revolutionary  remains   ostensibly  on  friendly  terms  that 
he  may  learn  their  secrets,  may  compromise  them,  may  make 
it  impossible  for  them  to  draw  back,  and  may  compel  them 
to  serve  the  revolution.    Fifthly  come  the  doctrinaires,  those 
who  are  conspirators  and  revolutionaries  in  word  merely,  and 
similar  chatterers  ;    these  must  be  urged  to  deeds  and  con- 
verted into  genuine  revolutionaries.     Women  constitute  the 
sixth  category,  the  most  important  of  all,  and  these  are  divided 
into  three  sub-classes  :    (a)  those  of  no  account  must  be  ex- 
ploited like  the  men  in  categories  three  and  four  ;    (h)  the 
enthusiasts   among  them,  who  however  are  not  yet  fully  won 
over  to  the  cause,  must  be  treated  like  the  men  of  the  fifth 
category ;    (c)  the  adepts,  the  genuinely  revolurionary  women 
"  must  be  regarded  as  the  greatest  of  our  treasures,  without 
which  we  could  do  nothing." 

The  real  aim  of  the  secret  society  is  to  secure  perfect  free- 
dom and  complete  happiness  for  the  workers.  But  since  this 
freedom  and  this  happiness  can  be  secured  in  no  other  way 
than  by  an  all-destroying  revolution  carried  out  by  the  people 
as  a  whole,  the  guiding  purpose  of  the  secret  society  must  be 
to  increase  the  existing  evils  in  order  that  the  people  may 
lose  patience  and  may  be  stimulated  to  a  mass  rising. 

In  i860  and  1870  Nefaev  pubUshed  a  periodical  in  Geneva. 
It  was  entitled  "  Narodnaja  Rasprava  "  (The  People's  Assise) 
and  no  more  than  two  numbers  appeared.  Herein  was  preached 
absolute  negation    and  pandestruction.    The  formulation   ot 
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plans  for  the  future  was  condemned,  and  condemned  too 
therefore  was  all  exclusively  theoretical  rational  activity.  The 
'only  knowledge  to  be  tolerated  was  that  which  directly  pro- 
moted practice,  the  practice  of  "  radical  and  universal  pan- 
destruction."  As  for  reconstruction,  "  to  upbuild  is  not  our 
work,  but  that  of  those  who  will  come  after  us."  The  imme- 
diate'concrete  aim  was  "  to  sweep  away  the  tsar  with  all  his 
family."  If,  none  the  less,  Alexander  II  was  still  permitted  to 
live,  this  was  merely  because  his  proceedings  were  stimulating 
the  revolutionary  movement  among  the  people.  NeCaev  was 
willing  to  leave  his  condemnation  and  punishment  to  the 
people's  assize ;  the  Russian  folk  was  entitled  to  inflict  a 
death  sentence  on  the  man  who  had  deceived  them  with  his 

lying  reforms. 

During  1869,  NeCaev  organised  among  the  Moscow  students 
a  secret  society  which,  under  his  leadership  was  speedily  to 
^-shed  blood.  An  alleged  traitor,  a  student  named  Ivanov, 
was  sentenced  and  murdered,  the  Bakuninist  revolution 
having  thus  an  ominous  beginning  with  the  assassination  of 
'one  of  its  own  adherents.  NeCaev  had  an  additional  reason 
for  this  blood-letting  in  that  he  desired  to  intimidate  his  own 
followers,  to  knit  them  more  closely  together,  and  to  promote 
jthe  spread  of  the  idea  of  pandestruction  by  the  excitement 
which  the  murder  would  cause. 

Bakunin  condemned  NeCaev  in  strong  terms— though  not 
until  after  Ne^aev's  "  deed."  In  1870  Bakunin  spoke  of 
NeCaev  as  a  traitor,  and  in  1872  censured  his  MachiaveUianism 
and  Jesuitism.  It  is  difficult  to  decide  to  what  extent  Nettlau 
is  right  in  maintaining  that  NeCaev  had  fooled  Bakunin  and 
Ogarev.  It  was  certainly  characteristic  of  Bakunin  that  his 
plans  for  world-wide  destruction  laid  him  open  to  be  befooled 
by  such  as  Nefaev.  From  the  very  first  Herzen  distrusted 
Ne^aev.  In  1872  NeiJaev  was  extradited  from  Switzerland 
as  a  common  criminal,  and  in  Russia  was  condemned  to  twenty 
years  in  a  penitentiary,  but  was  confined  in  the  fortress  of 
St.  Peter  and  St.  Paul  where  he  died  in  1882.  Even  had  this 
not  been  his  fate,  he  would  have  been  unable  to  maintain  his 
position  in  the  revolutionary  world.  As  Kropotkin  shows  in 
his  fifemoirs,  NeCaev's  program  was  promptly  repudiated  by 
Caikovskii's  adherents.  Moreover,  in  Lavrov's  program 
NeCaev's  position  is  denounced.  Above  all,  the  later  members 
of  the  Narodnaja  Volja  disapproved  of  Neeaev's  methods. 


Further,  the  anarchist  followers  of  NeCaev  and  JBakunin, 
Cerkezov,  for  instance,  the  opponent  of  Marxism,  did  not 
accept  this  aspect  of  NeCaev's  anarchism.*  Kropotkin  does" 
not  reject  the  idea  of  armed  revolution,  but  he  is  opposed  to 
all  deception,  whether  practised  against  friend  or  enemy. 

Not  until  much  later,  when  the  younger  generation  had 
forgotten  the  facts  established  by  Herzen  against  NeCaev  in 
1871,  were  certain  attempts  made  to  idealise  him. 

Once  only  was  the  method  of  NeCaev  practically  applied, 
this  being  in  the  peasant  revolt  of  1877  in  the  Chigirin  district. 
Here  a  false  "  secret  charter  issued  by  supreme  authority  " 
was  dangled  before  the  eyes  of  the  peasants. 

iv.  Of  a  very  different  character  was  the  program  of  those 
organisations  which  made  it  their  business  to  promote  the 
revolutionary  culture  of  the  masses  as  a  precondition  of  the 
definitive  revolution.  I  may  refer  for  example  to  the  program 
of  the  Caikovcy  who  were  organised  in  the  year  1871.* 

For  the  Caikovcy,  the  social  revolution  was  the  terminal 
aim  of  all  revolutionary  organisation,  and  the  greatest  possible 
number  of  peasants  and  operatives  must  be  won  T>ver  to  the 
cause.  Adherents  among  the  operatives,  returning  to  their 
native  villages,  would  promote  the  spread  of  revolutionary 
ideas  among  the  peasants.  Local  disturbances,  such  as  were 
advocated  by  Bakuninist  groups,  were  not  approved,  for  it 
was  held  that  these  casual  risings  diverted  people's  attention^ 
from  the  terminal  aim,  the  definitive  revolution.  But  no 
objection  was  raised  to  local  disturbances  and  local  acts  of 
resistance  to  government  when  these  originated  spontaneously. 

The  Caikovcy  sympathised  with  the  workers'  international 
of  Bakuninist  trend,  and  sympathised  with  the  Russian  refugees, 
to  whom  they  attributed  an  independent  and  peculiar  influence 

upon  the  Russian  folk. 

V.  The  program  of  the  Lavrovists,  the  adherents  of  Lavrov,  - 
J  has    important    bearings    upon    revolutionary    developments 
I  during  the  seventies.      It  will    be    found  in  the  penodical 
"  Vpered  "  (Forward)  which  was  published  in  Zurich  and  irf 
London  in  several  different  forms  during  the  years  1873  to  1878. 
The  Lavrovist  program  recognises  the  existence  of  two 

1  a.  W.  Tcherkesoff,  Pages  d'histoire  sociaUste.  I.  Doctrines  ct  Actcs  dc 

la  Sociale  Democratic.  _  ,  ^__.    .    .  ,*4.«^^ 

^  N.  Caikovskii  was  a  refugee  from  Russia  in  the  year  1871.  but  returned 
to  Russia  in  1903.    His  program  was  revised  by  Kropotkin. 
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universal  tasks,  two  struggles,  in  which  every  thoughtful 
man  must  participate ;  the  struggle  of  the  "  reaUst  "  out- 
look against  the  theological  and  the  metaphysical,  the  struggle 
of  science  against  religion  ;  and  the  struggle  of  labour  against 
the  idle  enjoyment  of  the  good  things  of  Ufe,  the  struggle  to 
secure  complete  equaUty  for  individuaUties,  the  struggle  against 
monopoly  in  all  its  forms.  The  former  struggle,  we  are  told. 
is  nearly  finished,  and  as  far  as  Russia  is  concerned  has  no 
notable  significance  (!).  But  for  the  latter,  the  principal 
struggle,  we  must  now  prepare  the  ground  and  provide  a 
realist  foundation.  By  a  realist  foundation,  Lavrov  means 
positive  or  scientific  socialism. 

Lavrov  opposes  the  conservatives  and  the  pseudo-Uberals, 
but  likewise  opposes  NeCaev  and  Bakunin,  energeticaUy  reject- 
ing falsehood  as  a  weapon  for  use  in  the  campaign  to  secure 
juster  social  institutions.  Falsehood  must  be  overcome,  just 
as  must  all  the  instruments  and  methods  of  the  old  injustice ; 
the  new  order  cannot  be  founded  upon  exploitation,  nor  upon 
the  dictatorial  dominion  of  the  few,  nor  upon  the  forcible 
appropriation  of  unearned  wealth.  Against  an  enemy  (Lavrov 
emphasises  the  word)  it  may  doubtless  be  permissible  to  make 
use  of  falsehood  in  moments  of  extreme  and  temporary  need, 
but  the  employment  of  such  methods  among  equals  and  among 
-  persons  of  Uke  views  is  a  crime.  In  answer  to  Bakunin 
and  Nec^aev,  he  points  out  that  even  those  who  say  that  the 
end  justifies  the  means  will  always  add,  with  the  exception 
of  those  means  whose  use  will  per  se  prevent  the  attainment 
of  the  end. 

I      Lavrov  declared  that  the  social  question  was  the  first  and 
jithe  most  important  of  all  questions.     He  expressly  subordin- 
tted  the  political  problem  to  the  social  and  above  all  to  the 
Economic  problem,  and  he  insisted  that  in  view  of  the  import- 
ance of    the    social  struggle  we  should  put  all  thought  of 
HationaUty  out  of  our  minds.    Accepting  Marx's  theory  of  the 
^  class  struggle,  Lavrov's  primary  demand  was,  therefore,  for 
the  organisation  of  the    "  entire  "  working  class  movement, 
and  he  was  here  thinking  of  the  Russian  peasants  as  well  as 
of  the  factory  operatives.     An  all-embracing  organisation  was 
essential    because     isolated     struggles    were    irrational    and 
purposeless  in  view  of  the  powerful  organisation  of  the  enemy. 

Lavrov  was  convinced  that  the  terminal  aim  would  not 
be  achieved  at  one  step ;   there  would  be  intermediate  stages. 


He  therefore  held  very  strongly  that  during  the  progress  of 
the  struggle  we  should  never  cease  to  pursue  the  possible,  ^ 
and  to  choose  suitable  means  for  the  attainment  of  the  goal. 

PoUtical  programs  and  parties  of  a  const itutionaUst  audi 
liberal  character  were  regarded  as  inadequate.  Just  as  little' 
as  Herzen,  would  Lavrov  accept  the  bourgeois  republic  in 
place  of  the  bourgeois  monarchy,  for  the  whole  principle  of 
the  bourgeoisie  was  faulty.  It  was  no  doubt  essential  to 
make  the  best  possible  use  of  liberal  institutions  in  so  far  as 
these  could  be  made  to  subserve  sociaUst  aims  (Lavrov  was 
thinking  of  freedom  of  conscience,  the  right  of  free  combina- 
tion, and  the  Uke)  ;  but  the  socialist  ought  not  to  think  of  >/ 
making  common  cause  with  the  liberal,  though  perhaps  here 
and  there  the  two  might  occupy  common  ground. 

In  respect  of  nationality,  according  to  Lavrov's  program 
human  beings  only"  were  to  be  recognised,  and  the  common 
aims  ormankind  ;  all  the  nations,  therefore,  were  to  unite 
for  joint  "work,  regardless  of  linguistic  traditions.  Rivalry 
between  the  Russians  and  the  members  of  other  nationaUties 
was  unsociaUst. 

In  Russia,  the  peasants  constitute  a  preponderant  majority 
of  the  population,   and  consequently  work   for  the  peasant  ^ 
masses  was  the  special  mission  of  the  Russian  socialist.     The 
Russian  folk  must  not  merely  be  the  aim  of  the  social  revo- 
lution, but  its  instrument  as  well.     It  is  the  work  of  the  Russian 
revolutionary,  the  intellectual,  to  expound  the  sociaUst  aim 
to  the  people ;    he  must  not  desire  to  exercise  authority  over 
the  folk,  for  his  only  role  is  to  carry  into  effect  the  universal  V 
social  aspirations.     It  is  the  task  of  the  intellectual  to  instil. 
into  the  folk  confidence  in  itself,  conceived  as  an  individuality, 
to  enUghten  the  people  concerning  its  own  aims  and  activities  ; 
his  work  is  to  pave  the  way  for  the  coming  of  Russia's  better 
future.     "  Only  when  the  course  of  historical  events  indicates 
that  the  moment  of  revolution  is  at  hand  and  that  the  Russian 
folk  is  prepared  for  it,  are  we  justified  in  appeaUng  to  the  folk     / 
to  reaUse  the  great  transformation."     Revolutions  cannot  be  / 
artificially  evoked,  for  they  are  the  issue  of  a  long  series  of 
compUcated  historical  processes,   and  are  not   the  result   of 
individual  wiUs.     Nevertheless,   every  attempt  at  a  popular 
revolution,  even  should  it  prove  unsuccessful,  is  a  means  of 
social  education.     "  But  whether  a  particular  revolution  be 
useful  or  injurious,  history  leads  up  to  revolutions  with  in- 
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evitable  fatalism."  Lavrov  declares  in  conclusion  that  for 
Russia,  too,  the  revolutionary  path  is  "  the  most  probable." 

For  Lavrov,  likewise,  the  mir  seems  the  social  and  economic 
foundation  upon  which  the  sociaUstic  transformation  of  society 
as  a  whole  can  be  based.  But  it  is  necessary  that,  as  a  pre- 
liminary, the  peasants  shall  receive  enhghtenment,  for  other- 
wise, even  should  the  revolution  prove  successful,  they  would 
ibe  exploited  by  the  minority. 

Marx  and  Comte  versus  Bakunin,  such  is  the  gist  of  this 
revolutionary  program.  In  view  of  the  lust  of  battle  which 
animates  the  young  Bakuninist  revolutionaries,  Lavrov  voices 
the  exhortation,  *'  Look  before  you  leap !  "  As  against  the 
secret  society  men  (buntart),  Lavrov  emphasises  the  advantages 
of  propaganda,  and  the  opponents  of  the  Layrovists  therefore 
spoke  of  them  contemptuously  as  "progressives." 

vi.  "  Nabat  "  (The  Alarm  Bell),  a  periodical  published  in 
Geneva,  and  edited  by  TkaCev,  was  the  organ  of  Lavrov  s 
adversaries.  TkaCev  was  a  Blaitquist  who  took  part  in  th^ 
opening  poUtical  demonstrations  of  the  early  sixties,  and  was 
sentenced  in  the  NaCaev  trial.  His  aim  was  to  continue  and 
outbid  the  radicalism  of  Bakunin  and  NeCaev,  so  that  for 
him  not  Lavrov  merely  but  even  Bakunin  were  "  bourgeois 
pseudo-revolutionaries  "  in  the  sense  of  Ne^^aev's  Catechism. 
TkaCev  denominated  his  system,  jacobinism.  The  immediate 
aim  of  the  revolution  is  to  seize  political  power,  but  this  seizure 
of  power  is  not  itself  the  revolution,  to  which  it  is  no  more  than 
ja  preliminary.  The  revolution  will  first  be  reaUsed  by  the 
revolutionary  state,  which  will  attain  to  the  negative  and 
positive  aims  of  the  revolution. 

The  revolutionary  state  will  strengthen  itself  by  summoning 
a  national  assembly  (narodnaja  duma),  and  will  conduct 
revolutionary  propaganda,  will,  that  is  to  say,  guide  education 
in  accordance  with  the  principles  of  the  new  order.  Whereas 
Lavrov  laid  the  principal  stress  upon  the  education  of  the 
people  for  the  revolution,  and  made  the  revolution  depen- 
dent upon  such  education,  TkaCev  taught  that  the  forcible 
overthrow  of  the  old  order  would  precede  the  revolutionary 
propaganda. 

In  matters  of  detail  TkaCev  recapitulates  Bakunin's  ideals 
The  existing  mir  with  private  ownership,  will  be  transformed 
into  a  completely  communistic  local  community  ;  'all  private 
tools  and  machinery  for  production  will  be  expropriated; 


and  the  exchange  of  products  will  be  effected  directly,  to  the^ 
exclusion  of  all  intermediaries.  Physical,  mental,  and  moral 
inequaUty  will  be  abolished  by  degrees  ;  all  will  be  educated 
alike,  in  the  spirit  of  love,  equaUty,  and  fraternity  ;  the  existing 
family,  with  its  subordination  of  woman  and  its  indulgence 
of  man's  egoism  and  arbitrariness,  will  be  aboHshed.  The 
ceiitraUsed  state  will  gradually  be  replaced  by  the  self- 
government  of  the  communes. 

Since  the  immediate  aim  of  the  revolutionaries  is  the  seizure 
of  poUtical  power,  they  must  organise  themselves  in  a  "  state 
conspiracy."  By  this  Tkacev  means  something  essentially 
similar  to  the  Lavrovist  "  mass  organisation."  He  expressly 
condemns  isolated  revolutionary  outbreaks  on  the  part  of  smaU 
circles,  but  he  demands  like  Bakunin  a  rigid  hierarchicaf 
suborination  to  the  "  general  leadership,"  for'  this  alone 
"  can  bring  definiteness  of  aim  and  can  secure  unity  in  the 
activity  of  all  the.  members."  For- to  TkaCev  the  immediate 
and  sole  program  of  revolutionary  activity  is  "  organisation 
as  a  means  for  the  disorganisation  and  annihilation  of  the 
power  of  the  existing  state." 

Tkaeev  remained  editor  of  "  Nabat  "  till  1877,  and  the 
paper  was  continued  under  other  editors  until  188 1.  It  was 
disavowed  by  the  Narodnaja  Volja  as  NeCaev  had  been  dis- 
avowed, for  the  blood-curdling  glorifications  of  terrorist  deeds 
were  too  compromising. 

The  influence  of  "  Nabat  "  in  Russia  does  not  seem  to 
have  been  great,  but  TkaCev,  writing  under  pseudonyms, 
diffused  his  views  also  in  authorised  radical  periodicals.  Though 
he  had  to  choose  his  words  carefully,  in  view  of  the  censorship, 
he  was,  Uke  other  radical  writers,  perfectly  well  understood. 
Tkacev  had  an  effective  style  as  pubhcist  and  as  Uterary  and 
historical  critic,  and  his  writings  exercised  a  revolutionary 
influence  upon  the  young. » 

» 

'  Tkacev  was  a  consistent  expounder  of  economic  materialism.  He  rejected 
111  its  .entirety  Russian  aristocratic  Uterature  with  its  excursions  into  the 
domain  of  the  humiUated  and  the  suffering.  Owing  to  the  new  developments. 
he  said  the  position  of  writers  had  become  economically  msecure.  and  m  their 
creative  work  this  insecurity  betrayed  itself  in  the  form  of  weltschmerr. 
Consequently  every  aristocratic  author  exhibited  two  sides.  For  example 
Turgenev,  (^ndarov.  PisemskU  were  great  writers,  but  "  apart  from  this  their 
horizon  did  not  extend  further  than  the  length  of  their  noses  ;  with  one 
side  of  his  nature,  Tolstoi  loved  the  people,  but  with  the  other  side  he  loved 
to  chatter ;  Dostoevski!  was  not  worth  mentioning ;  and  so  on.  j 
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vii.  In  the  year  1877,  a  new  Zemlja  i  Volja  came  into 
existences  The  organs  of  this  association  advocated  peaceful 
revolutionary  propaganda.  The  agrarian  problem  was  repre- 
sented as  the  supreme  social  problem  for  Russia.  The  factory 
problem  could  be  "  left  in  the  shade,"  since  it  did  not  really 
exist  for  Russia,  but  was  the  social  problem  of  the  west.  In 
Russia,  the  supreme  demands  had  always  been  for  land  and 
freedom.  Land  must  be  the  property  of  those  who  tilled  it, 
and  must  therefore  be  taken  away  from  the  landlords.  For 
the  Cossacks,  liberty  signified  free  self-governing  communes, 
in  which  those  elected  to  carry  out  the  popular  will  were  subject 
to  recall.  Quite  similar  were  the  views  of  the  secret  society 
Zemlja  i  Volja,  as  the  successor  of  the  revolutionary  socialists 
I  PugaCev  and  Razin,  men  of  the  people.  No  attempt  was 
"J  made  to  formulate  a  more  specific  program  ;  the  future  could 
\itake  care  of  itself;  for  the  time  being  it  was  necessary  to 
realise  "  the  revolution  of  the  folk,"  that  is  to  say  to  revo- 
lutionise the  masses  of  the  people,  in  order  to  render  possible 
the  sociahstic  organisation  of  the  Russian  nation. 

The  organisation  of  the  society  was  directed  towards  the 
attainment  of  this  aim.  Its  leadership  was  centraUsed,  but 
V  not  in  accordance  with  the  prescriptions  of  Bakunin  and 
TkaCev.  Where  important  questions  had  to  be  decided,  the 
officers  took  a  vote  of  the  council,  and  in  matters  of  supreme 
importance  a  ballot  was  taken  of  all  the  members.  The  council 
consisted  of  the  members  residing  in  St.  Petersburg,  which 
was  the  centre.  The  league  was  subdivided  into  four  groups : 
intellectuals  (for  propaganda  and  for  the  organisation  of  uni- 
versity students)  ;  operatives ;  the  village  group  (which 
contained  the  largest  number  of  members)  ;  and  the  disor- 
ganisation group.  The  last-named  was  the  most  important, 
for  it  had  life  and  death  powers  over  the  members.  Its  duties 
were  to  help  imprisoned  comrades,  to  set  them  at  liberty 
whenever  possible,  and  to  protect  them  against  the  violence 
of  the  administration  ;  from  time  to  time  these  duties  brought 
the  society  into  open  conflict  ^^ith  the  government,  although 
such  conflict  was  not  a  regular  part  of  its  program.  As  a 
precaution  against  treachery,  traitors  might  be  killed  in  case 
of  need.  The  disorganisation  group  kept  the  details  of  its 
plans  and  doings  strictly  secret,  communicating  them  to  the 
council  in  general  outUne  merely. 

In  addition  to  the  four  groups  there  existed  certain  sections 


for  special  tasks,  the  most  important  of  these  being  the 
"  heavenly  chancellery "  of  the  central  executive,  whose 
business  it  was  to  provide  passports,  etc. 

viii.  The  aim  of  the  Zemlja  i  Volja  was  peaceful  revo- 
lution, but  nevertheless  the  heralds  of  this  peaceful  revolution/ 
advanced  to  terrorist  methods,  the  white  terror  evoking  the 
red.  In  July  1877,  corporal  punishment  was  administered 
in  prison  to  Bogoljubov,  a  revolutionary,  and  the  authorities 
committed  a  number  of  revengeful  actions.  In  consequence 
of  these,  Trepov  was  shot  by  Vera  ZasuUe  (1878),  Mezencev 
was  stabbed  by  Stepniak,  and  various  other  terrorist  acts 
were  committed  or  attempted. 

In  June   1879,  ^^^^^(^  was  organised  a  declared  terrorist 
party,  Narodnaja  Volja  (People's  Will)  replacing  the  Zemlja  i  ^ 
Volja.    The  purpose  of  the  new  party  was  to  terrorise  the 
government  and  the  reactionary  elements  of  society. 

The  party  declared  itself  sociaUstic  in  the  sense  of  the 
narodniki.  Only  the  people's  will  had  the  right  to  sanction  1/ 
social  forms  ;  every  idea  which  was  to  be  reahsed  poHtically 
and  socially  must  "  first  of  all  traverse  the  consciousness  and 
the  will  of  the  people."  To  this  people's  will,  which  strongly 
reminds  us  of  Rousseau,  the  capitaUst  state  was  counterposed 
as  oppressor.  In  accordance  with  the  principles  of  people's 
weal  and  people's  will,  the  Narodnaja  Volja  desired  to  restore^^ 
power  to  the  people  by  poUtical  revolution,  and  a  legislative 
assembly  would  then  undertake  the  reorganisation  of  society. 
The  leading  sociaUstic  principles,  notwithstanding  their  in- 
fringement by  the  arbitrary  proceedings  of  the  monarchy, 
had  remained  aUve  in  Russia.  These  principles  were,  the 
consciousness  of  the  people  that  it  was  justly  entitled  to  the 
land,  communal  and  local  self-government,  the  rudiments  of 
federal  organisation,  freedom  of  speech  and  conscience. 

The  pohtical  program  of  the  Narodnaja  Volja  comprised 
the  following  items :  continuous  national  representation ; 
local  self-government ;  independence  of  the  mir  as  an  economic 
and  administrative  unit  ;  ownership  of  land  by  the  folk  ;  all 
factories  and  similar  industrial  enterprises  to  be  in  the  hands 
of  the  operatives  ;  absolute  freedom  of  conscience,  speech, 
press,  assembly,  combination,  and  electoral  agitation  ;  universal 
suffrage  ;    replacement  of  standing  armies  by  a  militia. 

More  important  than  the  program,  were  the  organisation 
and  the  work  of   the   Narodnaja  Volja.    The  leadership  of 
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the  party  was  vested  in  the  executive  committee.  The  work 
was  subdivided  into  the  popular  diffusion  of  the  idea  of  a 
democratic  revolution,,  and  into  agitation  which  was  to  give 
expression  to  the  dissatisfaction  of  the  folk  and  of  society 
with  the  existing  order.  Terrorist  activities  were  to  take  the 
form  of  the  removal  of  the  most  noxious  individualities  in  the 
government.    The  killing  of  spies  was  another  terrorist  duty. 

With  this  end  in  view,  small  secret  societies  were  to  be 
organised  everywhere,  these  being  affihated  to  and  directed. 
by  the  central  executive  committee.  Members  of  the  party 
were  to  endeavour  to  secure  influential  positions  and  ties  in 
the  administration,  in  the  army,  in  society,  and  among  the 
people. 

Aware  of  the  fact  that  a  secret  organisation  whose  members 
comprised  no  more  than  an  infinitesimal  minority  could  not 
properly  express  and  sustain  the  people's  will,  the  energy  of 
the  party  was  concentrated  upon  preHminary  labours,  upon 
the  preparations  for  a  rising.  "If,  contrary  to  our  expec- 
tations, this  rising  should  prove  needless,  our  collected  forces 
,can  then  be  appUed  to  the  work  of  peace." 

These  general  principles  were  incorporated  in  a  number 
of  speciaHsed  programs,  which  prescribed  the  work  to  be  done 
among  the  urban  operatives,  in  the  army,  in  the  intelligentsia, 
and  among  young  people.  Moreover,  the  party  had  to  attempt 
to  arouse  European  sympathy  for  its  aims,  and  this,  it  was 
.considered,  could  best  be  effected  by  suitable  hterary  activities. 

The  Narodnaja  Volja  conducted  all  the  terroristic  attempts 
and  enterprises,  and  was  before  all  responsible  for  attempts 
made  upon  the  Ufe  of  the  tsar.  Three  such  attempts  had 
been  undertaken  before  the  society  was  organised,  whilst  the 
Narodnaja  Volja  was  responsible  for  four.  Despite  its  declared 
terrorist  aim,  "to  break  the  charm  ot  the  administrative 
power  "  by  the  assassination  of  the  most  noxious  members 
of  the  administration  and  the  government,  the  Narodnaja 
•  Volja  condemned  the  bUnd  campaign  of  destruction  advocated 
by  Bakunin  and  NeCaev,  NeCaev's  methods  being  rejected 
as  charlatanry.  After  March  13.  1881  (the  assassination  of 
Alexander  II),  the  terrorist  activity  of  the  society  came  to 
an  end.  In  the  general  beUef  this  change  of  tactiCs  was  brought 
about  by  the  alienation  of  pubhe  sympathy  from  the  Narodnaja 
Volja,  but  according  to  Stepniak  tliis  was  not  the  determining 
cause  of  the  change.    The  Narodnaja  Volja,  he  declares,  dis- 
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continued  individual  outrages  because  it  had  decided  to  devote 
itself  exclusively  to  the  preliminary  work  of  revolutionising 
the  masses.  '. 

It  continued  to  exist,  but  seldom  played  any  public  part. 
(After  Turgenev's  death  in  1883,  the  Narodnaja  Volja  issued 
a  proclamation,  and  there  were  a  few  other  manifestations 
of  activity.  During  the  revolutionary  movement  of  1905, 
it  was  reorganised  as  the  Social  Revolutionary  Party.) 

ix.  Besides  the  terrorist  Narodnaja  Volja,  there  issued  in 
1879  from  the  Zemlja  i  Volja  the  party  of  the  Cernyi  PeredSl 
(Black  Redistribution,  that  is  to  say,  redistribution  or  re- 
allotment  of  the  black  earth — see  vol.  I,  p.  154).  The  aim  of 
this  party  was  to  promote  an  agitation  among  the  operatives 
and  peasants.  Plehanov,  who  was  its  leader  in  the  theoretical 
field,  strongly  condemned  the  methods  of  the  Narodnaja  Volja. 

The  Cernyi  Pered^l  likewise  declared  itself  representative 
of  the  narodniCestvo,  of  the  revolutionary  section  of  that  move- 
ment, seeing  that  its  members  considered  that  the  solution 
of  the  agrarian  problem  was  the  very  essence  of  the  social 
question,  and  being  guided  in  this  view  by  the  same  reasons 
as  those  which  influenced  the  narodovolcy.  Socialism  was 
declared  to  be  the  last  word  in  sociology,  and  collectivism  was 
considered  the  goal  of  the  "  radical  reformer."  This  radicalism 
must  be  "  economic  "  radicalism,  meaning  that  the  radical 
reformer  must  strive  to  the  utmost  to  secure  the  betterment 
of  economic  conditions,  since  these  constitute  the  real  b^sis 
of  all  other  social  and  political  conditions  (historical  material- 
ism). In  1879,  Plehanov  beheved  that  collectivism  could 
develop  in  Russia  out  of  the  mir  and  the  artel,  especially  since 
capitalism  was  preparing  agriculture,  too,  and  landownership 
for  sociaUsation— for  in  Russia  as  in  Europe  capitalism  paved 
the  way  for  sociaUsm.  Plehanov  and  his  associates  in  the 
Cernyi  Pered^l  believed  that  capitalism  in  Russia  would  con- 
centrate landed  proprietorship,  and  would  therefore  prepare 
conditions  for  the  "black  redistribution"  essential  to  the 
muiik. 

The  Cernyi  Pered^l  was  Ukewise  revolutionary,  but  its  view 
of  its  mission  differed  from  that  01  the  narodovolcy. 
The  members  of  the  Cernyi  Pered^l  considered  that  political 
revolutions  had  never  secured  economic  freedom  for  the  people, 
nor  had  even  afforded  anywhere  guarantees  for  poHtical  free- 
dom.    Constitutions  were  exploited  by  the  bourgeoisie  against 
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the  monarch  and  against  the  working  masses,  and  the  same 
thing  would  happen  in  Russia.  It  was  a  matter  of  no  import 
ance  whatever  whether  Alexander  II  or  Alexander  III  d^d 
or  did  not  serve  out  these  "  social  ca^^s  (the  constitution) ; 
the  bourgeoisie  would  eat  them  whilst  the  revolutionanes 
looked  on.  Doubtless  the  intelUgentsia  and  also  the  folk 
desired  pohtical  freedom ;  but  for  the  mu2ik  freedom  was 
intimately  connected  with  economic  conditions,  and  it  was 
to  such  conditions  that  the  muiik  must  look  m  the  first  in- 
stance The  business  of  a  genuinely  practical  revolutionary 
party  in  Russia  was  to  awaken  men  intellectually  and  to  prepare 
the  means  for  the  struggle.  Such,  at  any  rate  was  the  work 
of  peaceful  days  ;  when  the  revolution  came,  the  party  would 
have  to  regulate  the  movement  and  to  determine  its  trend. 
The  special  function  of  the  intelUgentsia  was  imtiatory  merely, 
the  folk  would  do  the  rest  for  itself  and  would  create  its  own 
leaders.  But  the  function  of  the  intelUgentsia  did  not  consist 
in  the  mere  handing  on  of  culture  in  accordance  with  legally 
authorised  methods ;  an  energetic  revolutionary  secret  agitation 

must  be  promoted.  ,  ,        ..       x  a 

In  1881  the  Cemyi  PeredSl  was  forced  for  a  time  to  suspend 

its  iournaUstic  activities,  but  in  1883  the  party  was  reorganised 

as  the  Group  for  the  Liberation  of  Labour,  and  developed 

henceforward  along  Marxist  Unes.  in  continuous  and  close 

connection  ^vith  the  Marxist  and  sociaUst  movements  m  other 

lands  and  above  aU  in  Germany.     In  1883.  and  m  fuller  detail 

in  *i884    Plehanov  defined  the  attitude  of  his  party  towards 

other  parties  and  trends,  condemning  from  the  Marxist  outlook 

the  sociaUsm  of  Herzen  and  CemySevsku.  the  anarchism  ol 

Bakunin.    and   the   Blanquism   of   TkaCev.    We   shaU   have 

more  to  say  about  this  matter  when  w^  come  to  discuss  the 

history  of  Marxism. 

§  112. 

WHEN  we  survey  these  programs  which  appeared  during 
the  space  of  two  decades,  we  recognise  that  pohtical 
radicaUsm  has  taken  the  form  of  sociaUsm.  AU  the  programs 
preach  socinUsm,  those  of  earUer  date  chiefly  in  the  French 
sense,  whilst  the  later  ones  are  formulated  more  along  the 
lines  of  Marx  and  LassaUe.  To  speak  of  Russian  sociahsts, 
the  ideas  of  Pestel.  Herzen,  Bakunin,  CemySevskii,  and  Lavrov. 
are  prominent.    The  leader  of  the  Marxists  was  Plehanov. 
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The  sociaUsm  is.  as  Herzen  put  it.  "  Russian  socialism." 
That  is  to  say,  it  is  agrarian  socialism,  for  the  peasantry  repre- 
sents and  is  the  mass  of  the  Russian  people.  Everyone  of  the 
programs  pays  its  homage  to  the  narodni^estvo,  this  state- 
ment being  no  less  true  of  the  .early  Marxists  than  of  the 
adherents  of  CernySevskii,  Bakunin,  and  Lavrov. 

The  radical  narodniki  beUeved  in  the  pecuUar  social  insti- 
tutions and  the  pecuUar  mission  of  Russia,  according  general 
recognition  to  the  independent  evolution  of  Russia,  and  con- 
trasting that  evolution  favourably  with  the  development 
of  Europe. 

It  was  necessary  to  win  over  the  folk  to  the  cause  of  its 
own  Uberation,  to  win  over  the  muzik,  and  thus  originated 
the  movement  "  towards  the  people,"  some  going  towards 
the  people  as  teachers,  others  as  agitators,  the  respective  aims 
being  to  educate  and  to  revolutionise  the  folk.  The  revo- 
lutionary enthusiasts  soon  learned  by  experience  that  they 
were  officers  and  generals  without  an  army  ;  they  perceived 
that  the  masses  of  the  folk  were  incompetent  for  action  and 
that  no  more  than  small  peasant  circles,  like  the  small  circles 
of  operatives,  could  be  induced  to  make  up  their  minds  for 
the  revolution.  Very  rarely  could  a  local  rising  be  expected 
to  achieve  success,  and  it  was  not  possible  to  reckon  with 
certainty  upon  anything  more  than  the  wilUngness  of  isolated 
individuals  to  sacrifice  themselves.  More  and  more  did  it 
become  evident  that  a  widespread  popular  rising  such  as  that 
of  which  Bakunin  had  dreamed,  must  remain  in  the  land 
of  dreams. 

The  movement  "  towards  the  people  "  was  of  brief  duration."^ 
It  began  in  1872,  became  considerably  *more  extensive  in  1873, 
but  was  already  checked  in  the  following  year,  the  govern- 
ment having  imprisoned  or  banished  hundreds  and  even 
thousands  of  those  .engaged  in  it  (trying  them  in  great  batches, 
as  in  "  the  trial  of  the  one  hundred  and  ninety- three  ").  Those 
who  had  no  worse  fate  were  placed  under  poUce  supervision, 
and  aU  suffered  socially. 

Simultaneously  the  radicals  began  to  grasp  the  nature 
of  the  contrast  between  country  and  town,  between  peasant 
and  operative,  and  to  apprehend  the  revolutionary  significance 
of  this  contrast ;  in  the  programs  of  the  later  seventies  we 
find  that  the  urban  proletariat  is  edready  declared  to  be  the 
true  incorporation  of  revolutionary  ideas  and  revolutionary 
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energy  The  most  emphatic  and  effective  revolutionary  pro- 
paganda  was  carried  on  in  the  towns  and  above  aU  in  the 
capital ;  this,  too,  was  a  necessary  outcome  of  the  revolu- 
tionary aim,  which  was  to  aboUsh  the  monarchy  to  get  nd 
of  .the  dynasty,  and  to  do  away  mth  the  highest  organs  of 

the^govemment^  as  the  urban  proletariat  became  recognised 
as  a  distinct  class,  did  the  Marxist  ideas  of  the  class  struggle 
and  of  economic  determinism  secure  general  recognition. 

From  this  point  of  view,  we  recognise  that  terronsm  vj^s 
a  guerilla  warfare  of  inteUigentsia  versus  absolutism.  The 
struggle  has  been  frequently  represented  as  nothmg  more  than 
a  students'  movement,  but  the  view  is  erroneous.  Apart 
from  the  consideration  that  the  total  number  of  students  was 
at  tliis  time  inconsiderable,  among  students  revolutionists 
were  certainly  in  the  minority.  Students  of  both  sexes  parti- 
cipated in  propaganda  by  deed  and  ^J?^^^^^^.  ^^^^,  ^^  ^^^^^^^^ 
and  agitators  ;  but  by  the  end  of  the  seventies  the  ma]onty 
of  terrorists  were  members  of  the  working  class,  and  even 
in  the  leadership  of  the  movement  these  latter  competed  with 

the  intellectuals.  ^n  i    b 

Precise  statistics  of  the  terrorist  movement  are  still  lack- 
ing and  we  do  not  even  know  how  many  revolutionary  groups 
eisted  In  a  recently  pubUshed  history  of  the  Narodnaja 
Volia  it  is  asserted  that  the  members  were  few  m  number 
and  that  the  executive  committee  was  quite  a  small  body. 
This  may  be  true,  but  it  does  not  lessen  the  sigmficance  of  the 
radical  and  terrorist  movement.  The  gover~t  and  the 
police  considered  the  Narodnaja  Vol]a  the  chief  enemy,  and 
fought  the  organisation  xvith  all  the  means  at  their  disposal 
There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  terrorist  revolution  was  rendered 
Dossible  solely  by  the  understanding,  sympathy,  and  support 
TsecuU  a^^^^^  wide  Hberal  strata  of  the  urban  population 
and  the  intelUgentsia,  and  even  among  the  bur^ucra^^^ 

In  Russia  at  that  epoch  there  were  few  indications  ot  a 
spontaneous  folk-movement  in  the  social  direction  The 
most  distinctive  manifestation  of  a  social  movement  occurred 
in  the  year  1881,  after  the  death  of  Alexander  II,  in  the  form 
of  the  vigorous  antisemitic  movement  which  took  place  m  he 
south  and  in  the  west.  At  any  rate,  ^y^^^^^/,f  ^^J^^*^^^^^ 
Narodnaja  Volja  and  of  the  Cernyi  PeredSl  '^^^S 
were  regarded  as  the  beginnings  of  a  movement  which,  while 
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directed  at  first  against  the  Jews,  would  subsequently  develop 
into  an  attack  upon  the  master  class  as  a  whole.  Antisemitic 
articles  were  published  in  the  organs  of  both  these  revolutionary 
associations.  The  Narodnaja  Volja  went  so  far  as  to  prepare 
an  antisemitic  manifesto  in  the  Little  Russian  tongue  addressed 
"  To  the  Ukrainian  People,"  but  it  was  never  circulated. 
This  took  place  in  August  1881,  and  it  must  be  remembered 
tliat  after  the  assassination  of  the  tsar  on  IMarch  13th  the 
party  was  in  a  state  of  incipient  dissolution. 

Terrorism  and  its  revolutionary  practice  gave  expression 
to  the  vigorous  individuaUsm  characteristic  of  literature  and 
of  all  hberal  aspirations.  I  do  not  mean  to  imply  that  social- 
ism and  individualism  are  mutually  exclusive,  but  I  wish  to 
emphasise  the  fact'  that  these  radical  and  revolutionary  pro- 
grams  were  not   the  issue    of  clear  concepts  concerning  the 

revolution. 

Their  aim  was  the  definitive  social  transformation,  the 
social  revolution,  the  inauguration  of  the  new  society  and 
of  the  new  man.  We  learn  from  the  programs  that  the  revo- 
lutionists were  themselves  doubtful  whether  terrorism,  above 
all  in  the  form  of  individual  outrage,  was  the  true  tactic  of 
the  social  revolution.  The  evolution  of  radicalism  and  terror- 
ism shows,  to  put  the  matter  in  concrete  terms,  the  way  in 
which  Marx  was  cdntinually  gaining  wider  influence  as  com- 
pared with  Bakunin.  The  definitive  social  revolution  was 
distinguished  from  preparatory  revolutions,  and  still  more 
from  isolated  terrorist  outrages.  Outrages,  local  disturbances, 
revolts,  and  revolutions,  were  appraised,  from  the  utilitarian 
outlook,  their  value  as  means  to  an  end  was  estimated  by  the 
utilitarian  calculus.  NihiUst  utilitarianism  took  a  critical 
attitude  towards   Bakunin's  revolutionism. 

In  tliis  connection,  the  fact  is  distinctive  and  one  to  be 
stressed  very  clearly  that  the  more  INIarxist  members  of  the"' 
Zemlja  i  Volja,  those  who  conceived  the  social  revolution  as 
a  mass  revolution,  were  beginning  to  part  company  with  the 
terrorists  even  before  the  assassination  of  Alexander  II  and, 
the  ensuing  reaction. 

It  is  true  that  the  ideas  and  programs  of  the  respective 
sections  had  not  yet  been  fully  clarified.  In  all  the  programs 
we  can  discern  uncertainty  and  vacillation  in  the  deUmitation 
of  frontiers  between  the  social  and  political  spheres.  Between 
the  Lavrovists  and  the  Bakuninists,  for  example,  there  were 
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many  disputes  concerning  the  differences  between  propa- 
ganda and  agitation,  but  since  in  practice  both  the  opposing 
groups  adopted  the  same  methods,  the  distinction  between 
Lavrovist  propaganda  and  Bakuninist  agitation  was  fluid. 

Its  socialist  program  notwithstanding,  terrorist  radicalism, 
in  virtue  of  its  whole  practice  and  in  view  of  the  character 
of  its  secret  organisation,  was  political  rather  than  socialist. 
The  goal  of  the  movement  was  the  abolition  of  absolutism, 
and  when  practical  questions  concerning  political  and  social 
institutions  came  under  consideration,  the  views  of  the  radical 
terrorists  were,  after  all.  not  so  remarkably  radical.  In  the 
letter  to  Alexander  III  which  the  executive  committee  of  the 
Narodnaja  Volja  issued  after  the  death  of  Alexander  II,  it 
was  conceded  as  possible  that  the  national  assembly  would 
legalise  the  monarchy ;  the  revolutionists  would  accept  this 
if  the  election  of  the  deputies  had  been  effected  freely  and  in 
due  form  of  law. 

§  "3. 

IN  Europe,  and  in  Russia  as  well,  revolutionary  terrorism 
was  from  the  first  identified  with  nihihsm.  One  who 
was  in  the  movement  and  who  suffered  personally  under  the 
wlxite  terror.  SiSko,  who  was  writer  as  well  as  revolutionist, 
tells  us  that  after  Karakozov's  attempt,  the  accused  were  asked 
whether  they  belonged  to  the  sect  of  nihilists,  and  that  many 
had  to  sign  a  declaration  renouncing  the  errors  of  nihilism. 
of  the  periodical  **  Sovremennik."  and  of  sociaUsm. 

Nihilism  was  and  was  not  identical  with. terrorism.  Nihilism 
was  the  aspiration  for  new  men  and  the  new  social  order,  was 
the  attempt  to  attain  to  the  philosophy  and  to  the  mode  of 
life  of  these  new  men  and  of  tliis  new  social  order ;  terronsm 
is  merely  a  means  to  an  end,  and  may  be  a  means  to  this  end. 
But  not  all  the  terrorists  were  nihiUsts  in  theory  or  in  practice. 
Kropotkin  says  with  perfect  justice  that  nihilism  was  far  more 
profound  than  terrorism. 

Philosophically  considered,  the  revolutionary  programs  are 
based  upon  materiaUstically  formulated  positivism;  we  en- 
counter in  them  the  thoughts  of  Feuerbach,  Comte.  Mill.  Vogt, 
Buchner,  and  Moleschott.  Marx,  too,  begins  to  exercise  an 
influence;  so  also,  through  LavroVs  instrumentaUty,  do 
Kant  and  Schopenhauer ;  whilst  the  teaching  of  Spencer  and 
the  doctrine  of  evolution  (Darwin)  play  their  part.    Among 
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Russian  teachers  of  revolution,  in  the  sixties,  next  to  Bakunin. 
CemySevskii  was  most  influential.  Enough  has  been  said 
previously  regarding  the  influence  of  other  Russian  thinkers, 

above  all  of  Herzen. 

Atheism  and  materialism  are  definite  demands  in  these 
programs,  being  counterposed  to  the  Russian  theocracy ;  atheist 
and  materiaUst  teaching  is  popularised  to  make  it  palatable 
to  the  common  people. » 

The  problem  as  to  the  permissibility  of  revolution,  and 
above  all  as  to  the  permissibility  of  assassination  and  crime, 
will  subsequently  be  considered  in  fuller  detail,  when  we  have 
made  acquaintance  with  the  views  of-  the  other  theorists  of 
revolution.     The  theorists  of  terrorism  do  not  treat  the  question 
in  association  with  the  various  philosophical  problems  formu- 
lated by  nihiUsm.  but  content  themselves  with  asserting  the 
revolutionary  jus  taUonis.    A  Life  for  a  Life  was  the  title  of 
the  pamphlet  pubUshed  by  Stepniak  shortly  after  the  assas- 
sination of  Mezencev.    This  title  gives  concise  expression  to 
the  ethical  theory  of  the  terrorist  revolution,  and  it  is  found 
also  in  Stepniak's  other  writings  on  terrorism,  above  all  in  his 
novel  The  Career  of  a  Nihilist,  which  describes  the  Ufe  of  the 
nihilist  terrorists. 

Stepniak  compares  the  arbitrary  use  of  force  by  the  gen- 
darmerie, the  way  in  which  the  members  of  that  body  cynically 
oppress  on  the  large  scale  all  who  cherish  thoughts  of  freedom, 
depriving  them  of  Ufe.  with  a  band  of  robbers,  against  whom 
everyone  is  by  natural  right  entitled  to  defend  himself  by 
force.  Faced  by  the  absolute  and  arbitrary  power  of  the 
gendarme,  the  sociaUst's  only  resource  is  to  take  up  arms  in 
his  own  defence.  Mezencev  was  formally  condemned  to  death 
by  Stepniak's  associates,  and  the  sentence  was  carried  into 
effect.  But  Stepniak  was  aware  that  political  slavery  was 
conditioned  by  economic  slavery,  not  conversely.  The 
bourgeoisie  is  the  real  enemy  of  the  sociaUsts  ;  the  gendarmes 
and  the  government  generally,  protect  the  bourgeoisie  and 
the  economic  inequaUty  sanctioned  by  the  bourgeois  class  ; 
only  in  so  far  as  they  do  this,  are  gendarmes  and  government 
attacked  by  the  sociaUsts.     Stepniak  therefore  demanded  of 

«  For  example,  in  the  popular  pamphlet  The  Story  of  the  Kopeck  (1870  ?). 
the  mufik  philosophises  as  foUows  concerning  God  :  «  God  takes  care  of  us. 
for  without  the  muiik  he  would  not  have  so  much' as  f^uy  a  candle  for  him- 
self, and  he  would  have  to  do  without  incense.  In  fact,  but  for  the  muiik. 
God  would  have  perished  long  ago." 
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the  government  that  it  should  abstain  from  all  arbitrary  acts 
and  forcible  methods,  and  should  concede  complete  amnesty 
to  political,  offenders ;  if  this  were  done,  the  socialists  would 
leave  the  gendarmerie  and  the  government  alone  ;  the  govern- 
ment could  do  nothing  more  for  the  sociahsts.  The  rest  was 
in  the  hands  of  the  bourgeoisie,  and  from  the  bourgeoisie  the 
sociahsts  would  seize  the  rest,  taking  the  very  life  of  the  bour- 
geoisie as  well.  But  this  fight  is  the  concern  solely  of  the 
two  opponents,  the  socialists  and  the  bourgeoisie ;  if  the 
government  does  not  interfere  in  the  struggle,  the  socialists 
will  not  trouble  the  government.  The  socialists  are  quite 
indifferent  how  the  rulers  arrange  with  the  bourgeoisie  for  the 
partition  of  power.  "  Grant  a  cpnstitution  or  do  not  grant 
it,  as  you  please ;  appeal  to  the  electors  or  do  not  appeal ; 
make  the  landlords,  the  popes,  and  the  gendarmes,  electors 
if  you  will— we  care  for  none  of  these  things.  Do  not  infringe 
our  elementary  human  rights.    This  is  all  we  ask  of  you." 

Altogether  on  these  lines  was  the  decision  of  the  executive 
committee  of  the  Narodnaja  Volja  that  the  tactics  and 
activities  of  that  body  could  only  be  admitted  and  justified 
as  exceptional  measures  of  defence  and  in  view  of  the  pecuhar 
circumstances  of  the  time.  After  the  attempt  on  the  Winter 
Palace,  the  committee  issued  a  proclamation  (February  20, 
1880)  deploring  the  death  of  the  soldiers  who  had  guarded 
the  palace.  When  Garfield  was  shot,  the  committee  condemned 
the  assassination  of  the  president  (September  23,  1881).  In 
a  country  where  individual  Uberty  renders  it  possible  to  carry 
on  an  honourable  campaign  of  ideas,  where  the  free  popular 
will  determines  the  laws  an^  chooses  the  rulers,  in  such  a 
country  pohtical  assassination  as  a  method  of  warfare  is  no 
more  than  a  manifestation  of  the  very  despotism  against 
which  the  Russians  are  fighting.  Individual  despotism  and' 
party  despotism  are  equally  to  be  condemned,  and  force  can 
be  justified  solely  when  it  is  directed  against  force. 

It  is  obvious  that  Stepniak's  ideas  concerning  the  relation- 
ship between  the  state  and  the  economic  basis  are  somewhat 
crude.  Moreover,  we  may  doubt  whether  the  terror  had  any 
real  revolutionary  efffect,  and  we  may  contest  its  utihty  for 
the  very  aims  advocated  by  Stepniak.  As  we  l&arn  from  the 
programs,  many  of  the  revolutionists  harboured  doubts  of 
such  a  character,  but  men  like  Stepniak  were  not  accessible 
to  these  and  similar  considerations. 


Stepniak  had  no  profound  insight  into  the  ethical  and 
philosophical  problem,  for  he  was  nothing  more  than  a  revo- 
lutionary practitioner.  In  his  novel  he  described  the 
revolutionaries,  noting  among  other  things  that  they  were 
men  of  atheistic  views,  but  he  went  no  further,  he  did  not 
discuss  the  relationships  between  atheism  and  terrorism. 
Yet  the  philosophical  problem  of.  nihilism  and  terrorism,  and 
in  particular  the  problem  of  crime,  to  which  we  have  just 
had  occasion  to  recur,  was  far  more  deeply  considered  by 
B^Hnskii,  Bakunin,  and  Herzen.  These  writers  had  asked 
themselves  what  was  the  connection  between  nihilist  atheism 
and  materiahsm,  on  the  one  hand,  and  revolution  with  the 
associated  method  of  assassination,  on  the  other.  Pisarev 
vindicated  for  the  nihihsts  the  right  to  kill  and  to  rob  ;  the 
opponents  of  nihilism,  led  by  Dostoevskii,  endeavoured  to 
prove  (above  all  from  the  works  of  Pisarev)  that  nihiUst 
atheism  was  the  parent  of  revolution  and  cnme.  But  a  word 
of  caution  is  here  necessary.'  We  have  to  remember  that  certain 
theologians  have  defended  tyrannicide,  and  we  shall  have 
in  due  course  to  ponder  the  problem  more  deeply. 


§  114. 

IN  the  various  Uterary  works  devoted  to  nihilism,  those 
of  Turgenev.  Cernysevskii,  Dobroljubov,  etc.,  we  find 
many  contributions  to  the  psychology  of  the  Russian  terrorist. 
In  addition  to  these  imaginative  pictures,  we  have  authentic 
records,  and  in  especial  we  have  autobiographies  of  noted 
revolutionists  and  terrorists  of  the  epoch  under  consideration. 
Among  these  may  be  mentioned  certain  writings  by  VSra 
ZasuliC,  the  memoirs  of  Debagorii-MokrieviC,  etc.  Those 
who  read  Russian  can  study  the  data  furnished  by  clandestine 
periodicals,  and  all  the  hterature  of  the  movement  towards 
freedom.  Of  especial  importance  are  the  works  of  Stepniak, 
wherein  he  described  the  revolutionary  activities  of  the  sixties 
and  seventies.  In  my  Russian  Ubrary  I  have  a  special  section 
for  the  revolutionists,  containing,  in  addition  to  clandestine 
journals,  the  memoirs,  diaries,  poUtical  treatises  and  pamphlets, 
sociological  works,  short  stories,  and  novels,  which  were  written 
bv  men,  young  for  the  most  part,  in  fortresses,  Siberian  prisons, 
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or  in  the  foreign  lands  to  which  they  had  fled  for  refuge.  1 
must  confess  that  it  arouses  in  me  a  strange  emotion  to  read 
the  poems  or  the  political  writings  of  the  decabnsts  who  paid 
for  their  bold  views  on  the  scaffold  (Ryl^ev,  Pestel.  etc.) ; 
and  still  more  remarkable  is  the  impression  aroused  by  the 
works  of  those  who  were  personally  engaged  in  the  work  of 
poUtical  assassination,  or  who  furnished  the  leadmg  inspira- 
tion to  some  terrorist  outrage  involving  the  deaths  of  large 

numbers  of  persons.  xtl;-  i 

In  1889  Stepniak's  novel  The  Career  of  a  Nthihst  was 
pubHshed.  In  1878,  the  author  had  in  the  open  street  stabbed 
General  Mezencev,  chief  of  the  secret  poUce.  and  Stepmak  s 
experiences  in  the  service  of  the  revolutionary  secret  society 
formed  the  topic  of  the  novel,  which  Georg  Brandes  and 
Prince  Kropotkin  commended  to  the  European  pubhc.  The 
work  affords  considerable  insight  into  the  psychology  and 
ethics  of  the  nihiUst  revolutionary. 

From  the  first,  the  revolution,  whether  theoretical  or 
poHtical,  had  no  base  of  support  among  the  masses,  for  these, 
or  at  any  rate  the  peasants,  were  opposed  to  it  down  to  a 
quite  recent  date.  For  a  long  time  the  Russian  revolutionary 
idea  was  restricted  to  a  small  circle  and  to  isolated  individuals, 
so  that  the  revolutionary  thinker  and  the  revolutionary  propa- 
gandist Hved  a  Hfe  apart.  The  revolutionary  circle  had  a 
world  of  its  own,  and  formed  a  state  within  the  state. 

Moreover,  the  revolutionaries  were  isolated  through  the 
inadequate   development   of   means   of   communication   in  a 
country  of  vast  extent,  and  the  movement  therefore  lacked 
Uving  continuity,  so  that  in  one  town  after  another  the  work 
was  ever  being  begun  anew  by  some  Uttle  circle.    Hence  the 
Rtissian  terrorist  revolution  was  episodic  and  desultory,  the 
work  of  unknown  leaders,  many  of  whom  resided  in  Europe. 
The  movement,  it  is  true,  was  diffused  throughout  Russia 
but  there  was  no  direct  communication  between  the  different 
circles  and  individuahties  ;   the  nihiUsts  acted  independently, 
though,  being  exposed  to  the  same  influences,  they  worked 
everywhere   much  in   the   same   manner.    There   thus   came 
into  existence  a  kind  of  muted  harmony. 

The  Russian  revolution,  Uke  Russian  revolutionary  htera- 
ture,  was  at  the  outset  the  work  of  persons  of  aristocratic 
birth,  and  this  circumstance  influenced  its  character.  For  in 
the  first  place  the  aristocrat,  though  theoretically  a  sociahst 
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and  man  of  the  people,  had  a  mentality  aUen  from  that  of 
the  peasant  (and  in  early  days  the  Russian  operative  was 
no  more  than  a  peasant).  Despite  its  sociaUstic  and  demo- 
cratic program,  the  revolution  was  essentially  poUtical ;  it 
was  an  aristocratic  struggle  for  freedom  waged  against  tsanst 
absolutism.  The  aristocratic  revolutionary  had  an  indivi- 
dualist conception  of  his  task  ;  it  was  to  him  a  point  of  honour 
Not  being  habituated  to  daily  physical  toil,  he  aspired 
to  distinguish  himself  by  deeds  of  personal  heroism.  In  a 
word,  he  was  strongly  individuaUst. 

The  Russian  terrorist  was  young.  In  Italy,  in  Germany, 
eta  revolution  was  the  work  of  Young  Italy,  Young  Germany, 
and  so  on  ;  but  Young  Russia  was  much  younger  than  Young 
Europe  The  papers  were  full  of  news  items  about  revolts 
among  schoolboys  and  giris.  Pisarev  began  authorship  at  his 
school  desk;  Herzen  was  barely  thirteen  when  he  joined 
with  Ogarev  in  a  vow  to  take  vengeance  for  the  executed 

decabrists.  .  ,    .  ,        " 

The  youthful  terrorist  had  a  fine  enthusiasm,  but  he  was 
green  in  judgment,  he  lacked  knowledge  of  men  and  things, 
he  knew  Uttle  of  poUtical  and  administrative  institutions. 
For  these  reasons,  his  enmity  was  concentrated  upon  indi- 
viduals, and  was  frequently  directed  against  the  tsar  alone. 
Owing  to  this  poUtical  anthropomorphism  (it  might  even 
be  termed  fetichism).  the  young  terrorists  were  in  social  and 
poUtical  matters  Utopian,  unpractical,  and  negative. 

The  boyish  nihiUst,  in  his  inexperience  and  simplicity, 
was  naive  also  in  the  ethical  and  poUtical  fields  ;  he  was  frank 
and  straightforward,  devoid  of  understanding  for  conipromise. 
and  with  no  fears  concerning  the  consequences  of  his  logic. 
Thus  the  "  children  "  made  their  "  fathers  "  very  uncomfort- 
able.  Seedrin,  who  at  first  condemned  the  nihiUsts.  subse- 
quently expressed  his  respect  for  these  "  nestUngs,"  discermng 
in  their  callowness  a  great  weUing  up  of  energy.  .  \, 

Russian  women  and  girls  played  a  prominent,  part  m  the 
terrorist  revolution.  The  wives  of  the  decabrists  were  renowned 
for  the  devotion  and  tenacity  mth  which  they  clung  to  their 
husbands'  ideals.  NihiUsm  and  the  revolutionary  movement 
secured  from  women  and  girls  a  notable  contingent  of  persons 
of  fearless  temperament  and  indomitable  wilL  We  may 
recall  the  high  estimate  placed  by  Bakunin  and  NeCaev  upon 
feminine   cooperation   in    the   revolution;    and   the    Russian, 
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government,  from  the  adverse  outlook,  took  a  similar  view 
The  poet  Polonskii,  although  he  acted  as  censor,  wrote  in 
1877-1878  an  enthusiastic  description  of  a  girl  propagandist 
languishing  in  gaol.  Turgenev's  prose  poem  The  Threshold 
is  an  apotheosis  of  the  woman  terrorist  Perovskaja. 

Girls  often  consecrated  their  lives  to  the  revolution  when 
they  were  still  little  more  than  children.* 

Many  writers  on  the  Russian  revolution  ascribe  a  religions 
character  to  the  movement,  but  it  is  necessary  here  to  be 
precise  in  our  use  of  terms.  The  revolutionist,  especially  if 
still  quite  young,  beheved  in  the  revolution  as  shortly  before 
he.  had  believed  in  heaven.  He  delighted  in  self-sacrifice, 
and  had  a  certain  resemblance  to  the  early  Christians  witl) 
their  love  of  martyrdom.  Nolens  volens  the  terrorist  shunned 
self-indulgence  ;  he  had  no  taste  for  bodily  pleasures  ;  despite 
his  theories  he  was  not,  could  not  possibly  be,  a  practical 
materialist  and  hedonist.  He  sacrificed  everything  to  his 
ideal,  even  personal  inclinations,  even  love  and  marriage. 
There  was  something  of  the  ascetic  about  him. 

The  Russian  terrorist  was  frequently  a  mystic  ;  he  had  a 
mystical  faith  in  the  revolution;  he  had  exchanged  his 
rcUgious  creed  for  a  philosophical  and  poUtical  creed,  for  a 
kind  of  revolutionary  gnosis.  Just  as  the  reUgious  mystic 
immerses  himself  wholly  in  the  anthropomorphic  idea  of  his 
god,  so  did  the  revolutionary  devote  himself  wholly  to  the 
contemplation  of  the  deed  to  be  performed  and  of  the  person 
to  be  destroyed.  The  horror  of  crime,  the  horror  of  assas- 
sination, had  a  dehriant  influence  upon  these  young  minds. 
made  them  drunken  mth  death,  and  in  proportion  as  it  did 
this,  it  unfitted  them  for  detail  work.  The  Russian  revo- 
lutionist  could    die    for   his   idea,  but   he  could  not    always 

live  for  it. 

Not  infrequently  the  Russian  revolutionist  became  utteny 
indifferent  to  life  ;    he  grew  accustomed  to  the  dangers,  the 

I  Cf.  the  article  entitled,  Woman,  in  the  coUective  work,  Russia  by  Russians. 
In  this  article  we  find  the  1874  report  of  Count  Pahlen,  iUnister  for  Justice, 
who  ascribed  the  success  of  the  revolutionary  organisations  to  the  coUabora- 
tion  of  women  and  girls.  Amfiteatrov,  the  writer  of  the  article,  estimated 
that  among  the  revolutionists  the  numerical  proportion  of  the  women  to  the 

men  was  as  i  :  4. 

«  We  find,  for  example,  in  the  reminiscences  of  BreSkovskaja,  "  By  sixteen 
I  had  read  much  of  Voltaire,  Rousseau,  and  Diderot,  and  I  kaew  by  heart  the 
French  revolution." 


death  risks,  to  which  his  friends  were  exposed,  and  in  the 
end  his  own  death  seemed  to  him  nothing  more  than  a  means 
towards  a  revolutionary  end.  He  took  to  heart  the  saying 
of  Mihailov  :  "In  truth  it  is  no  whit  easier  to  die  in  a  room 
than  to  die  on  the  battlefield !  " 

But  because  of  this  very  indifference,  the  revolutionary 
shunned  detail  work,  and  when  he  was  forced  to  undertake 
it  it  was  because  he  was  attracted  to  it  by  the  stimulus  of 
danger,  not  because  he  desired  it  as  an  occupation. 

The  peculiar  technique  of  revolution  made  of  the  revolu- 
tionary a  speciaUst  who  was  unfitted  for  all  other  work. 

This  remarkable  terrorist  occulrism  had  a  powerfully 
stimulating  effect  upon  the  revolutionaries  and  upon  the 
population  at  large,  for  the  mysterious,  the  unforeseen,  the 
incalculable,  has  ever  a  strange  power. 

In  his  occultism  and  mysticism,  the  Russian  revolutionary 
was  a  zealot,  a  fanatical  autocrat,  a  revolutionary  tsar.  Such 
was  Bakunin.  Despite  his  democratic  program  and  his  social- 
istic  ideals,   the  revolutionary,   no  less   than  his   adversary. 

was  an  aristocrat.  1,        j       i 

In  conjunction  with  revolutionary  occultism,  there  devel- 
oped a  species  of  revolutionary  augurship,  and  not  inaptly 
did  Herzen  describe  as  a  new  priestly  caste^^  the  revolutionary 
minority  which  desired  to  lead  the  European  majority.    This 
augurship    readily    passed    over    into    MachiavelUanism    and 
Jesuitry  •    a  NeCaev  was  produced  as  soon  as  the  terrorist 
outrage  ceased  to  be  a  duel  and  became  a  murder.    The  revo- 
lutionists, as  we  learn  from  Lavrov's  utterances  concerning 
falsehood,  felt  how  deUcate,  how  terrible,  was  the  situation  ; 
and  was  it  not  terrible  that  the  revolutionary,  who  was  wiUmg 
to  stake  his  Ufe  unhesitatingly,  should  in  his  tactical  caution 
be  constrained  to   falsehood  and   misrepresentation?        ine^ 
executive  committee  did  no  doubt  as  a  rule  inform  its  victims 
that  sentence  of  death  had  been  passed  upon  them,  but  the 
actual  outrage  had  to  be  planned  and  carried  out  with  the 
utmost  secrecy.     This  hero,  this  martyr,  was  one  who  must 
be  prepared  to  He  unceasingly.     But  indeed  we  shall  do  well 
to  remember  that  the  hero's  death  on  the  field  of  battle  is 
supplemented  by  the  death  of  the  spy.    The  Trojan  war  knew, 
not  Hector  alone,  but  also  Ulysses.    The  .revdu  ion,  revolu- 
tionary  organisation,  has  its  tacticians  and  diplomatists  as 
well  as  its  technicists.     It  has,  moreover,  its  bureaucrats. 
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Letrus  try  to  form  for  ourselves  a  vivid  picture  of  the  Russian 
terrorist's  hie.  In  the  majority,  of  cases  his  existence,  full 
of  vexations  and  hardships,  had  to  be  passed  in  bitter  poverty 
and  deprivation.  For  the  refugee^  Europe  was  but  a  civilised 
Siberia.  Whilst  the  Siberian  prisoner  or  exile  succumbed  to 
misfortune,  the  refugee  was  prematurely  worn  out  by  his 
activities.  In  many  cases,  the  revolutionist  was  driven  to 
suicide  to  escape  the  informers,  who  even  in  Europe  would 
not  leave  him  in  peace.  In  Russia  itself,  the  struggle  between 
the  police  and  the  nihiUst  was  of  a  most  exciting  character. 
The  secret  poUce  waged  a  Ufe  and  death  warfare  against  the 
conspirators,  using  all  possible  means  to  gain  the  upper  hand. 
The  conspirator  had  to  be  ever  on  his  guard,  even  against 
his  most  intimate  friends,  as  is  evidenced  by  the  frequent 
assassination  of  spies  and  traitors.  FinaUy  we  have  to  remem- 
ber that  for  .th6  revolutionists  all  family  ties  were  dissolved ; 
that  they  had  been  torn  from  their  customary  environment, 
from  their  famiUar  social  sphere  ;  that  they  had  been  isolated. 
had  been  plunged  into  a  sea  of  tears  and  "blood,  had  become 
indwellers  of  a  realm  of  death. « 

The  revolutionist  frequently  became  a  proletanan.  a 
declass^.  losing  all  interest  in  culture,  and  judging  society  and 
social  organisation  from  this  narrow  outlook.' 

The  Russian  terrorist,  Uke  Russian  hberal  and  progressive 
society  in  general,  had,  notwithstanding  his  reaUsm  and  real- 
istic nihilism,  a  nervous  and  restless  element  in  his  composition. 
I  have  numbered  among  my  personal  acquaintances  several 
Russians  who.  burning  with  curiosity  and  eagerness,  came  to 
Europe  as  to  the  promised  land,  and  yet  hardly  had  they 
become  settled  there  when  they  began  to  feel  that  European 
Ufe  was  too  uniform,  too  bourgeois,  too  orderly  and  phiUstme, 
too  monotonously  grey.  The  European  intelhgentsia,  European 
poUtical  and  sociaUst  parties,  appear  to  the  Russian  utterly 
unrevolutionary ;  parUament  is  insipid ;  Russia,  with  all  its 
horrors,  seems  to  him  more  attractive,  and  he  is  seized  wth 
violent  home-sickness. 

••  We  need  something  different ;    we  need  storm  and  life, 

r  »  The  average  duratiOQ  of  Ufe  of  the  Russian  terrorist  was  estimated  at 
two  years.  The  number  of  victims  of  the  terrorist  revolution  during  the  years 
1866  to  1892  is  stated  to  have  been  30.000. 

•  Lieutenant-Colonel  N.  V.  Sokolov,  an  administrative  exile,  wrote  The 
Renegades  (i866)  in  which  he  ascribed  aU  human  progress  to  the  activity  ct 
tb«  dtelassis. 
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a  worid  that  is  lawless  and  therefore  free,"  wrote  Bakunin. 
To  him  and  to  Herzen,  the  revolutionary  seemed  successor  to 
the  Cossack.  It  is  certainly  true  of  the  revolutionary  and 
of  the  Russian  intellectual,  that  he  has  in  him  something  of 
the  nomad.  He  may  perhaps  be  regarded  as  a  combination 
of  the  monk  and  the  Cossack  or  of  the  monk  and  the  pilgrim. 
The  Russian  terrorist  cannot  withdraw  his  hand  from  the 
plough,  however  much  he  may  wish  to  do  so ;  he  has  no  place 
under  the  government  and  official  society,  unless  he  becomes 
an  inert  tool  in  the  haAds  of  his  former  enemies.  In  certain 
instances,  a  revolutionary,  author  and  leader  may  openly  go 
over  to  the  opposite  side,  as  happened  in  the  case  of  Tihomirov,  . 
but  it  was  impossible  for  an  ex-revolutionist  to  resume  a  quiet 
working  Ufe  in  Russia.  Whenever  the  Russian  revolutionary 
movement  became  stagnant,  the  champions  of  that  movement 
sought  a  field  for  their  activities  in  foreign  lands.  Men  hke 
Stepniak  took  part  in  the  Herzegovina  rising  and  in  the  Bene- 
vento  revolt ;  others  were  active  in  the  Paris  commune. 
Bakunin  was  the  prototype  of  Turgenev's  Rudin. 

If  we  are  to  form  a  just  estimate  of  the  Russian  terrorist, 
we  must  take  into  account  the  way  in  which  tsarism  fought  him. 
The  outlook  of  absolutism  towards  revolutionary  valour 
cannot  but  remind  us  to  some  extent  of  John  the  Terrible. 
The   tyranny   exercised   over   Uterature   and   over   academic 
freedoms  was  aU  the  more  intolerable  in  Russia,  because  in 
these  respects  Uberty  had  already  for  the  most  part  been 
secured  elsewhere  in  Europe,  and  because  such  liberty  could 
not  be  kept  out  of  Russia,  unless  the  tsarist  censorship  should 
attempt  to  gag  the  whole  of  Europe.    None  the  less  the  im- 
possible   was    attempted.    Forcibly    and    brutally    Russian 
absolutism   stamped   on   every   movement   towards   freedom. 
Each  revolutionary  outrage  had  to  be  atoned  for  by  the  sacnfice 
of  countless  victims  on  the  scaffold,  in  fortresses,  and  in  Sibena. 
The  revolutionists  fell  sick  and  died  by  hundreds  in  the  fetid 
gaols.     Many  of  them,  unquestionably,  were  perfectly  inno- 
cent    Numbers  became  insane.    Many  terminated  their  pro- 
tracted martyrdom  by  suicide,  often  in  some  unprecedented 
manner,  as  by  the  hunger  strike.    Even  more  inhuman  than 
the  cruelty  was  the  depravity  of  the  bureaucracy,  the  arbitrary 
infliction  of  corporal  punishment  upon  political  prisoners  and 
all  the  brutaUty  to  which  the  official  tyrants  were  prone.  Cases 
of  the  violation  of  nihihst  girls  and  women  are  on  record. 
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Kvjatkovskii.  a  member  of  the  Narodnaja  Volja,  prose- 
cuted in  1880  for  participation  in  the  terrorist  movement, 
gave  in  his  speech  for  the  defence-  the  following  account  of 
the  psychology  of  the  Russian  terrorists.  While  frankly 
admitting  that  his  party  was  preparing  for  a  popular. revolt, 
he  protested  against  the  designation  "  anarchist."  The  revo- 
lutionary party,  he  said,  recognised  the  necessity  for  a  govern- 
ment ;  its  opposition  was  merely  to  the  existing  absolutist 
form  of  government ;  it  was,  therefore  not  an  anarchist  party. 
"I  do  not  propose  to  maintain  that  terrorism  plays  no  part 
in  our  program.  I  admit  that  this  is  one  of  our  activities.  But 
it  occupies  only  the  second  or  third  place  in  order  of  import- 
ance. We  practise  it  for  the  protection  of  our  members,  but 
not  as  a  primary  means  to  secure  our  ends.  It  is  not  necessary 
to  have  been  a  tiger  from  the  first  and  by  nature  in  order  to 
display  tigerish  quaUties.  Social  conditions  exist  by  which 
lambs  are  converted  into  tigers.  Political  assassination  was 
evoked  by  the  horrible  cruelties  practised  by  the  government 
against  the  revolutionaries." 

The  student  BalmaSev,  who  in  1902  shot  Minister  Sypjagiji, 
made  a  similar  answer  to  the  court  when  he  was  asked  to 
disclose  the  names  of  his  helpers  and  confederates.  His  sole 
assistant  and  fellow  conspirator,  he  declared,  had  been  the 
government.  "  I  do  not  deny  that  in  earlier  days,  at  school 
and  at  the  university,  I  carried  on  propaganda  against  the 
government,  but  I  never  favoured  terrorism  or  the  use  of 
forcible  methods.  Far  from  it,  I  was  always  an  advocate  of 
legal  order  and  constitutional  procedure.  But  the  Russian 
ministers  convinced  me  that  right  and  legality  do  not  exist 
in  Russia,  that  they  have  been  replaced  by  unpunished  ille- 
gaUty,  by  a  regime  of  arbitrary  force,  against  which  force  is 
the  only  weapon." 

Bakunin  was  not  merely  the  theorist  of  Russian  terrorism, 
but  was  in  addition  the  spokesman  of  the  hatred  which  tsarism 
had  stored  up  in  the  minds  of  the  cultured  classes,  hatred  for 
the  church,  for  religion,  for  the  state,  for  the  Russian  theocracy. 
Kropotkin  no  less  than  Bakunin,  Kropotkin  the  anarchistic 
apostle  of  humanitarianism,  was  overflowing  with  a  like  hatred. 
Again  and  again  the  Russian  lamb  has  become  a  tiger.  *'  Gods 
pass.  Kings  pass.  The  prestige  of  authority  passes.  Who 
shall  take  the  place  of  gods,  kings,  and  priests,  if  not  the  free 
indi\adual,  confident  in  his  own  powers  ?     Simple  faith  vanishes. 


Make  way  for  science  !    Caprice  and  charity  disappear.    Make 
way  for  justice!"    Kropotkin  teaches,  with  Nietzsche,  that! 
the  strong  individual  must  win  for  himself  the  right  to  force. 
In  his  strength,  he  may  kill  the  tyrant  as  he  may  kill  a  viper. 

"A  life  for  a  life." 

These  incentives  of  the  Russian  revolution  must  be  sensed 
behind  the  revolutionary  deeds  if  we  wish  to  understand  the 
true  nature  of  the  movement.  The  revolutionary  negation 
of  Russia  was  the  offspring  of  mingled  love  and  loathing. 

The  loathing  often  made  the  Russian  revolutionaries  blind, 
blinder  than  was  consistent  with  the  achievement  of  the 
revolutionary  aim. 

The  traits  that  have  been  previously  described  as  typical 
of  the  realists,  the  roughness  of  their  forms  of  social  inter- 
course, their  laconic  speech,  their  contempt  for  everything 
that  was  not  relevant  to  the  ends  immediately  in  view,  the 
cynicism  analysed  by  Pisarev — all  these  qualities  were  still 
more  fully  developed  in  terrorist  circles.  It  was  natural,  for 
the  terrorists  were  men  consecrated  to  death. 

Whatever  the  faults  of  the  Russian  revolutionists  and 
terrorists,  it  is  impossible,  in  a  final  survey,  to  judge  them 
unfavourably.  Their  ardent  devotion  to  intellectual  and 
political  freedom,  their  self-sacrificing  enthusiasm  for  the 
folk,  their  reckless  disregard  of  their  personal  interests  and 
of  their  own  Uves,  their  fidelity  towards  their  comrades — 
these  are  brilliant  characteristics,  are  quahties  of  the  utmost 
value,  which  cannot  fail  to  arouse  respect  and  sympathy  for 
individual  revolutionists  and  for  the  Russian  people  from 
which  they  sprang.' 

I  In  1894,  when  two  calumniatory  articles  had  been  published  by  the  New 
Review  (London)  attempting  to  discredit  in  the  eyes  of  Europe  the  whole 
Russian  revolutionary  movement,  Kennan,  in  Free  Russia,  found  apt  words 
for  the  defence  :  "In  the  course  of  my  late  visit  to  Russia  and  Siberia  I  made 
the  personal  acquaintance  of  more  than  five  hundred  men  and  women  who 
were  regarded  by  the  Russian  secret  poUce  as  '  NihiUsts.'  Some  were  still 
at  liberty  in  European  Russia,  some  were  in  exile  in  Siberia,  and  some  were 
in  penal  servitude  at  the  mines  of  Kara.  Among  them  all,  I  did  not  find  a 
single  human  being  who  could  be  called,  by  any  stretch  or  Ucence  of  language, 
au  Anarchist,  nor  did  I  find  a  single  human  being  who  would  have  approved 
—still  less  encouraged — such  crimes  as  those  recently  committed  in  Paris  and 
Barcelona.  Most  of  the  '  NihiUsts '  whom  I  met  in  Siberia  were  simply 
moderate  Liberals,  and  even  the  members  of  the  extreme  and  radical  fraction 
of  the  revolutionary  party,  known  as  the  '  Terrorists,'  declared  to  me,  again 
and  again,  as  they  had  akeady  declared  to  Alexander  III  in  their  famous 
letter  of  March   10,  1881,  that  they  were  fighting  merely   for   a   free  repre- 
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sentative  fonn  of  govcrament.  and  that  if  the  Tar  would  summon  a  national 
rs^embly.  to  be  elected  by  the  people,  they-the  '  TerroristB  '-'  would  submit 
unconditionally  to  the  decisions  of  such  an  assembly,  and  would  not  allow 
themselves  to  offer  violent  resistance  to  any  government  that  such  an  assembly 
miRht  sanction.'    Men  and  women  who  make  declarations  of  this  land  can 
be  called  '  Anarchists '  only  by  those  who  are  grossly  ignorant  of  their  char- 
acter and  aims.     In  conclusion.  I  can  only  say  again  what  I  have  already  said 
elsewhere,  that,  morally,  the  Russian  revolutionists  whom   I   met  in  Siberia 
would  compare  favourably  with  any  body  of  men  and  women  of  equal  numenca 
strength  that  I  could  collect  from  the  circle  of  my  own  acquaintances      I 
do  not  share  the  opinions  of  all  of  them,  but  it  is  my  dehberate  conviction, 
nevertheless,  that,  tested  by  any  moral  standard  of  which  I  have  knowledge, 
such    •  Nihilists  •    as  Volkhovsky.  Chudnofski.  Alexander  Krapotkin.   Kogan- 
Bernstein.  Charoushin.  Klcments.  NataUe  Armfeldt  and  Anna  Pavlovna  Korba. 
represent   the   flower   of   Russian   young   manhood   and   young   womanhood 
General  Strelnikof  may  say  that  they  are  '  fanatics  •  and     robbers    ;^  secret 
aeents  of  the  Russian  poUce  in  London  may  call  them     Anarchists    ;    and 
Mr.  Galkine-Wrasskoy  may  describe  them  as  '  wretched  men  and  women  whose 
social  depravity  is  so  great  that  it  would  shock  the  En^sh  people  if  trans- 
lated  into  proper  EngUsh  equivalents ' :    but  among  these  men  and  women 
nevertheless,  are  some  of  the  best,  bravest  and  most  generous  types  of  manhood 
and  womanhood  that  I  have  ever  known.     I  am  Unked  to  them  o^'V  ^Y  the 
ties  of  sympathy,  humanity,  or  friendship  ;    but  I  wish  that  I  were  bound  to 
•  them  by  the  tie  of  kindred  blood.     I  should  be  proud  of  them  if  they  were  my 
brothers  and  sisters,  and  so  long  as  any  of  them  Uve  they  may  count  upon 
me  for  any  service  that  a  brother  can  render." 


CHAPTER  FIFTEEN 

THE    SO-CALLED    SOCIOLOGICAL    SUBJECTIVISTS ; 

LAVROV  AND  MIHAILOVSKII 


§115- 

PETR  LAVROV  became  well  known  in  Europe  as  a  theorist 
and  leader  among  the  revolutionary  refugees.  Of 
his  numerous  essays,  pamphlets,  and  longer  works,  a  few  only 
have  been  translated,  notably  -the  Historical  Letters.  He 
also  contributed  several  essays  to  European  sociaUst  periodicals, 
chiefly  French  and  German. 

Lavrov's  literary  physiognomy  is  peculiar '  to  himself. 
Pisarev,  with  youthful  impudence,  termed  him  a  scholastic, 
but  this  was  a  libel.  Lavrov  was  a  conscientious  scholar, 
what  Russians  might  call  "  a  German  professor."  He  was 
diligent  as  an  analyst,  but  lacked  constructive  talent  and 
had  Uttle  originaUty,  and  was  a  vigorous  but  not  an  incisive 
thinker.  As  an  author  he  was  cumbrous,  and  of  his  opus 
magnum,  which  was  to  be  a  history  of  thought,  nothing  more 
was  ever  completed  than  an  introduction  to  the  introductipn. 
But  he  was  proUfic  as  a  clandestine  poet,  and  his  Russian 
"  Marseillaise  "  is  still  sung.' 

»  Historische  Briefe  aus  dem  nissischen  iibersetzt  von  S.  Dawidow.  Mit 
einer  Einleitung  von  Dr.  Charles  Rappoport.  1901.  These  Historical  Letters 
were  first  pubUshed  during  the  years  1 868-1 869  in  the  periodical  Ned^lja,  being 
signed  ^ith  the  pseudonym.  Mirtov.  In  1870  they  were -pubUshed  in  book 
form.  In  1872,  Lavrov  prepared  a  new  edition  which,  however,  was  not  issued 
until  1 89 1,  when  it  had  been  revised  and  had  been  supplemented  by  a  letter 
written  in  1881  on  the  Theory  and  Practice  of  Progress.  This  second  edition 
is  the  basis  of  the  following  sketch.  Lavrov  was  a  prolific  writer  of  essays 
and  books,  his  books  being  no  more  than  enlarged  essays.  Consult  also 
Arnold!    (Lavrov),  The  Task  of  History,  the  Project  of  an  Introduction  to 
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Like  his  contemporaries,  Lavrov  was  a  student  of  Hegel 
and  of  the  Hegelian  left,  hisiirst  literary  works  being  devoted 
to  Hegel ;  but  whereas  so  many  Russian  writers  of  that  day 
remained  Feuerbachians,  Lavrov  returned  from  Feuerbach 
to  Kant.  He  was  acquainted  with  French  philosophy,  that 
of  Cousin  and  others,  but  the  iafluencfi-ftt  Comte  and  oL_ppsi- 
livism  generally  were  decisive  upon  his  development. 
Among  the  French  sociaUsts,  Pxcoidhon  influenced  him  more 
than  Louis  Blanc  or  any  other.  The  ^^Titings  of  Darwin 
and  Spencer  had  a  great  effect  upon  him,  and  through  a  study 
of  the  doctrine  of  evolution  he  was  led  to  make  the  Comtist 
idea  of  progress  the  central  notion  of  his  system.  In 
epistemology,     too,    Lavrov    learned     much     from     Herbert 

Spencer. 

Lavrov  was  a  contemporary  of  CernySevskii,  and  was 
influenced  by  that  writer.  The  two  men  passed  through  the 
same  philosophical  school,  and  were  busied  with  and  dis- 
quieted by  the  same  problems.  But  whereas  CernySevskii 
decided  in  favour  of  positivist  materialism  and  utiUtarianism, 
llavrov  turned  back  to  Kant,  though  without  abandoning 
I  positivist  materialism  and  utiUtarianism.      Lavrov  was  keenlv 

the  Study  of  the  Development  of  Human  Thought,  1898  ;    Arnoldi,  Contem- 
porary'Teaching  concerning  Morals  and  the  History  of  Ethics,  1904  ;   Attempt 

■  nt  a  History  of  Modem  Thought,  vol.  I,  Introductory',  part  i  Preliminaries. 
The  Tasks  and  History  of  Thought,  book  I,  Prehistorical  (1888).— Petr  Alek- 
s^cvie  Lavrov  was  born  in  1823.  His  father  was  a  retired  colonel,  and  a 
wealthy  landowner.  From  the  age  of  thirteen  the  son  was  educated  in  the 
artillery  school  for  an  officer's  career.  Under  the  father's  pedantic  and  unsys- 
tematic supervision  the  boy  devoted  himself  at  home  to  an  unregulated  course 
of  reading,  this  being  facihtated  by  his  knowledge  of  French  and  German. 
WTien  nineteen  years  of  age  he  became  an  officer,  and  when  twenty-one  he 
was  appointed  teacher  of  mathematics  in  his  school,  subsequently  becorainR 

V^ teacher  at  the  artillery  academy.  He  married  in  1847,  his  wife  being  ot 
German  descent.  His  education  at  home  was  conservative.  At  the  military 
school  his  views  were  modified  as  a  result  of  his  training  in  exact  science.  The 
excitement  aroused  by  the  Crimean  war  affected  him  no  less  than  others; 
his  poems,  voicing  the  views  of  the  opposition  and  revolutionary  in  sentiment. 
were  widely  circulated  in  manuscript,  but  they  were  topical  verses  rather 
than  the  expression  of  any  carefully  considered  program.  Lavrov,  Uke  his 
contemporaries,  bad  given  much  time  to  the  study  of  German  philosophy. 
and  in  addition  was  well  read  In  French  sociaUsm,  being  famiUar  with  the 
works  of  Fourier,  Saint-Simon,  Louis  Blanc,  and  Proudhon,  and  with  those 
ol  the  CathoUc  sodaUst  Buchez  and  his  pupils.  These  influences  led  him 
/in  1862  to  join  the  secrjt  society  Zemlja  i  Volja,  in  which,  however,  he  did  not 

'^^  play  an  active  part.     At  this  epoc^  too,  he  was  acquainted  with  CernySevskii 

x/  In  1865  his  wife  died.    A  year  Uter.  after  the  attempt  of  Karakozov  (to  whose 
circle  he  did  not  belong),  ho  wat  arretted  on  account  of  his  clandestine  literary 
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aware  of  the  opposition  between  criticism   and   positivism, 
between   subjectivism   and   objectivism,   between    Kant   and  \^  / 
Comte,  but  lacked  power  to  transcend  this  opposition.      His  \ 
solution  of  the  difficulty  was  to  conceive  the  fundamental-h  ^ 
epistemological^^roblems  psychologically,  somewhat  after  the  \J 
mannerwhicTi  had  been  adopted  by  the  most  recent  adherents ' 
of  Hume,  and  after  the  manner  which  Spencer  attempted  for 
the  apriori.      Lavrov  also  speaks  of  the  concept  of  duty  quite 
in  the   Kantian   style.      He  formulates  his   own   categorical  ^ 
imperative,  but  this  imperative  (and  it  is  here  that  he  differs 
from  Kant)  is  referred  by  him  to  psychical  endowments  which  j 
are  to  be  admitted  positivistically  as  extant  facts. 

Notable  is  the  extent  to  which  Lavrov  was  influenced  by 
thinkers  of  the  second  and  third  rank.  In  the  Historical 
letters  more  space  is  allotted  to  the  consideration  of  Proudhon, 
Buckle,  Ruge,  and  Bruno  Bauer,  than  to  the  consideration 
of  Kant  and  Comte.  although  the  book  is  essentially  con- 
cerned with  the  ideas  of  the  two  last-named  philosophers. 
P'roudhon  reproduced  the  ideas  of  Kant,  Buckle,  and  Conite  ; 
but  just  as  in  Proudhon's  writings  Kantianism  passes  without 
transition   into    HegeUanism  and   into  positivism,  so  in  the 

activities,  poems  directed  against  Nicholas  I  and  Alexander  II.  ^fUj"^"^^^ 
of  his  personal  relationships  with  Cernyievskii  and  Mihailov.     In  1867  he  was 
interned  at  Vologda,   where  he  wrote  his   Historical  Letters.    Lopatin,   the 
translator  of  Marx,  helped  him  to  escape.     Herzen  had  invited  Lavroj  to 
Paris,  and  he  reached  that  city  in  March  1870.  but  before  that  .date  Herzen 
liad   died.      Lavrov  became  a  member  of  the  International,  and  took  part 
in  the  Commune,  being  sent  to  Belgium  and  to  London  \^^^,^^lJ^'^^ 
Commune.     In  London  he  became  acquainted  ^ith  Marx  and  with  other  conU- 
nental  refugees,  but  had  before  this  date  become  a  convinced  socialist      From 
1873    to   1876.  he  was  editor  of    the  revolutionary  periodical  Vpered^  with 
whose  program  we  are  already  famiUar.     Not  only  did  he  become  estranged 
from  Bakunin  and  the  Bakuninists,  but  in  1876  his  own  ^^PP^f/^..*"^^^^^^^^^ 
against  him.     From  1876  to  1877.  Vpered  continued  to  appear  ^°f '  ^f  «^«^^* 
editorship      For  six  years  thenceforward  Lavrov  remained  outside  the  revolu- 
t"organisation  of   the  new  Zemlja  i  Volja  and  of  the  Narodnaja  Volja. 
and  in  1879   he  protested  against   the  fighting  methods  of   the   latter   bod^ 
After  the  assassination  of  Alexander  II,  Lavrov  resumed  a  Pl^ce  »°  ^^  ^^^^ 
of  the  active  revolutionaries,   promoting  the  orgamsation  of  the  R^  ^^ °»  ^ 
of  the  Narodnaja  Volja.  and  being  for  -this  reason  expeUed  ^5°^ J^f  ^S^  f/ 
some  time.     In  London  he  entered  into  relationships  with  t^^.  ^^/.f .^^^*j^^^^^^^^^ ' 
and  became  co-editor  of  its  organ,  V6stnik  Karodnoi  Voh  (i883-i886V     During 
this  period  Lavrov  was  chiefly  engaged  in  the  attack  «P0°/^^^^°^"^*?-  ^^^ 
ing   L   nineties.   Lavrov   edited   cUndesttne  refugee   hterature    and   xm^te 
Contributions  to  the  History  of  the  Russian  Revolution.  ^l^f^^?^\^^^^ 
earUer  years,   he  was  continuaUy  occupied  with  his  personal  work  in  the 
theoretical  field.     Ht  died  in  Paris  in  the  year  IQOO* 
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writings  of  Lavrov  do  Kant  and  Comte,  Comte  and  Hegel, 
seem  to  merge  one  into  another.  Further,  just  as,  for 
Lavrov,  Buckle  was  the  chief  instigator  to  the  study  of  numerous 
questions,  so  Ruge  was  the  Russian's  leader  in  the  problems 
of  individualism.^ 

We  shall  learn  shortly  how  far  as  a  sociahst  Lavrov  agreed 

with   Marx.      For  the  moment  it   will  suffice  to  say   that 

I    Lavrov's  socialism  was  ethically  grounded,  that  Lavrov  rgiected 

(j/  historical  materialism,  appealing  to  the  categori'caMlKperative 

aSmrorto^the  general  law  of  evolution. 

Historical  Letters  embodies  an  endeavour  to  solve  the  old 
problem    of    object    versus    subject,    subject    versus    object, 
Lavrov  contrasting  history  with  the  process  of  nature,  civili- 
sation with  nature.      By_the  term  history,  Lavjovui^^rstands 
1)  objective  and  subjective  historyTTo  use  the  current  distmction. 
lie  conceives  o^iective  lilstory  as  part  of  the  general  nature 
process,    considered  libt   niaterialistically    bu^  "lii^  Spencer's 
fashion.      The    contrast    he    conceives    between    nature    and 
history  is  therefore,  properly  speaking,  a  contrast  only  between 
nature  and  history  in  the  subjective  sense.      Such  is  the  sig- 
nificance we  must  attach  to  Lavrov's  "  historical  reahsm," 
the  name  he  himself  gives  to  his  standpoint.      He  opens  his 
enquiry  by  asking  whether  natural  science  or  historyj^^*  the 
closer  concern "   of  modern  man.      He  repHes  that  hi»tory 
-  touches  man's  vital  interests  more  closely  ;    that  history  is 
the  story  of  human  problems.      Natural  science  may  enable 
lis. to  conduct  life  more  raHonally,  but  history  alone  can  repre- 
/       sent  Hfe  and  comprehend  it.      We  recognise  that  "  ^tory  " 
signifies  here  the  history  of  consciousness,  that  the  contrast 
to  which  reference  is  made  is  between  nature  and  conscious- 
ness, and,  be  it  noted,  between  nature  and  individual  con- 
'S  scipusness— nothing  but  individual  consciousness,  as  Xavrov 
again  and  again  insists. 

This  opposition  between  natural  science  and  history  is  not 
subjected  by  Lavrov  to  a  detailed  epistemological  examination. 
It  certainly  does  not  suffice  to  say  that  history  is  man's,  modern 
man's,  closer  concern ;  but  we  can  excuse  Lavrov  when  we 
remember  that  Comte  failed  to  exaniine  the  contrast  with 
any  greater  precision.  Nor  shall  we  dispute  the  contention 
that  history,  as  contrasted  with  natural  science,  embraces. 

«  Ruge  drew  attentioa  to  Bucklo  by  hli  translation  of  that  writer's  work 
{i860). 


properly  speaking,  the  entire  domain  of  the  mental  sciences, 
and  that  it  merges  into  psychology.  ,     •    , 

Lavrov  reckons  the  morphological  and  phenomenological 
discipUnes    among    the    natural    sciences.      The    former    are 
those  termed  by  Comte  the  concrete  sciences,  whilst  the  latter 
are  the  sciences  whose  aim  it  is  to  establish  the  laws  of  pheno- 
mena.   They  are   enumerated   by   Lavrov   in   the  followmg 
order  •    geometry,  mechanics,  physics  and  chemistry,  biology,  \ 
psychology,  ethics,  sociology— a  somewhat  motley  hierarchy, 
which  is  obviously  reminiscent  of  Comte  as  restated  by  Spencer. 
Lavrov  is  at  one  with  Spencer  and  differs  from  Comte  m  affirm- 
ing   the   independence   and   importance   of    psychology   and 
ethics   because  he  takes  consciousness  as  his  startmg  pomt,  ^ 
and  is  unable  to  accept  the  Comtist  view  of  psychology  as 
an  appendage  to  biology.     None  the  less  the  Comtist  and 
naturaUst  demands  are  conceded  to  this  extent,  that  psychology, 
ethics,  and  sociology  are  made  to  figure  as  natural  sciences. 
The  use  of  the  term  "phenomenological"  is  doubtless  in- 
tended to  imply  that  positivism  is  phenomenological,  but  the 
word  is  unhappily  chosen,  seeing  that  (from  Lavrov's  outlook) 
the   "morphological"    sciences    have   Ukewise    to    do    with 
phenomena.     With  Comte,  Lavrov  sees  in  the  phenomeno- 
logical sciences  the  laws  of  phenomena.    They  are,  in  fact, 
the  "  abstract  sciences  "  of  Comte.  . 

History  does  not  appear  in  Lavrov's  hierarchy.  It  is 
plain,  however,  that  we  must  understand  him  to  speak  of 
history,  now  in  a  wider  sense  (that  which  is  contrasted  with 
nature),  and  now  in  a  narrower  and  more  ordinary  sense.  But 
the  domain  of  the  latter  is  not  clearly  defined.  We  are  told 
merely  that  history  must  furnish  the  interpretation,  must 
explain  the  significance,  of  historical  development.  It  niust 
therefore  provide  a  philosophy  of  history  such  as  was  under- 
taken by  Comte  as  a  department  of  sociology,  Lavrov  had 
not  attained  to  clarity  of  thought  upon  these  fundamental 
epistemological  and  methodological  questions.  For  example, 
he  gives  very  vague  explanations  of  sociology,  and  m  especial 
he  fails  to  determine  the  relationship  between  sociology  and 
history.  He  defines  sociology  (which  he  also  speaks  of  as 
"  social  science  ")  as  the  theory  of  the  processes  and  events 
of  social  development,  and  also  as  the  science  of  social  orgam- 
sation  (the  social  organism) .  But  concerning  the  relationships 
between  these  discipUnes  and  history,  all  he  tells  us  is  that 
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they  are  "closely  connected/'  and  hjejexglains^thai^ history 
is  the  science  of  non-recurrent  phenomenaT^wTiefeas  sociology 
is  the  history  of  recurrent  phenomena.  Are  we  to  interpret 
tEisas' meaning  much  what  recent  philosophers  of  history 
(for  example  Windelband  and  Rickert)  mean  when  they  talk 
of  tlje  individual  in  the  historical  process  ?  In  one  who  wrote 
after  Comte,  and  after  the  Spencerian  criticism  of  Comte's 
hierarchy  of  the  sciences,  this  lack  of  precision  is  a  serious 
matter,  even  apart  from  the  consideration  that,  as  previously 
pointed  out,  Lavrov  failed  to  distinguish  clearly  between 
the  ideas  of  Comte  and  those  of  Kant. 

For  Comte,  in  his  classification  and  hierarchy  of  the  sciences, 
appUed  his  positivism,  which  he  beheved  to  be  perfectly 
objectivist.  Psychology,  based  upon  the  conceptions  of 
consciousness,  disappeared  from  the  field,  because  conscious- 
ness, individual  consciousness,  disappeared  before  the  his- 
torical process  of  humanity  at  large ;  psychology  was 
degraded  to  become  a  mere  department  of  biology,  sociology' 
being  constituted  as  the  true  mental  science,  and  being 
conceived  also  as  the  psychology  of  humanity  and  of  human 
history.  Spencer,  on  the  other  hand,  rightly  rejected  the 
Comtist  hierarchy  of  the  sciences,  for  he  found  it  impossible 
to  dispose  of  the  facts  of  "  subjective  "  psychology  in  the 
unpositive  and  autocratic  manner  adopted  by  Comte. 
Spencer  insisted  upon  the  rights  of  logic  and  above  all  upon 
those  of  ethics,  and  on  these  lines  constructed  his  epistemo- 
logically  modified  classification  of  the  sciences.  Spencer  had 
recognised  how  naive  was  Comte  in  epistem ©logical  matters ; 
he  had  grasped  the  fundamental  significance  of  consciousness 
and  therefore  of  psychology  ;  and  in  Uke  manner  he  had 
recognised  the  importance  of  ethics  beside  and  above  sociology. 
Spencer  paid  due  epistemological  regard  to  the  rights  of 
subjectivism,  whereas  Comte,  in  his  later  phase,  which  was 
contrasted  with  his  objectivist  positivism,  was  forced  un- 
critically into  subjectivism.  Spencer,  too,  beUeved  that  his 
evolutionism  sufftced  to  explain  Kant,  aUke  epistemologically 
and  ethically. 

By  the  study  of  Kant,  Comte,  and  Spencer,  Lavrov  was 
led  to  the  same  problems  as  Spencer,  but  Lavrov  lacked  the 
philosophic  strength  which  would  have  enabled  him  to  establish 
his  doctrines  upon  sound  epistemological  foundations,  to 
render  his  standpoint  philosophically  secure.     Lavrov's  classi- 
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fication  of  the  sciences  was  an  unorganised  compromise  between  ) 
Comte  and  Spencer. 

§  ii6. 

EVOLUTION  is  the  evolution  of  thought,  of  thinking. 
Since  the  sixteenth  century,  mankind  has  abandoned 
the  reUgious  outlook  and  the  religious  regulation  of  Hfe  which 
had  hitherto  prevailed,  and  a  secular  education  has  been 
the  result.  But  there  has  ensued  a  disastrous  dualism  between 
scientific  theory,  between  theory  based  upon  the  sciences 
(philosophy),  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  police  state  (Lavrov 
means  the  absolutist  state)  which  has  replaced  the  church, 
upon  the  other— the  pohce  state  characterised  by  competition 
in  the  economic  field.  This  dualism  must  yield  place  to  a 
new  and  superior  unity  of  theory  and  practice.  Scientific  . 
sociaUsm  and  internationalism  are  competent  to  bring  about 
such  a  synthesis.  But  reUgious  views  and  practices  will  con- 
tinue to  exist  as  vestiges  long  after  socialism  and  scientifically 
grounded  social  institutions  have  come  into  existence.  ^ 

Thus  far  we  have  a  presentation  of  Comte's  developmental 
scheme,  socialistically  retouched,  but  it  is  not  made  clear  to~ 
us  why  the  absolutism  which  has  replaced  the  church  has 
manifested  the  same  or  a  similar  opposition  to  science  as  did 
the  church. 

The  Comtist  scheme  is  expanded  by  Lavrov  in  the 
Darmnian  evolutionist  sense,  following  the  lines  of  Spencer 
and  of  more  recent  students  of  civiUsation,  notably  French 
and  English  writers.  Lavrov's  History  of  Thought  begins  with 
the  history  of  the  cosmos  and  of  the  formation  of  the  earth, 
^lan  separated  himself  from  other  animals  in  virtue  of  the  \ 
organ  of  thought,  living  at  first  in  loose  isolated  groups,  which 
attained  their  acme  in  the  patriarchal  tribal  organisation. 
Lavrov  leaves  open  the  question  whether  the  patriai^hate 
preceded  the  matriarchate,  and  in  any  case  to  him  the  problem  ' 
is  of  less  importance  than  it  is  to  the  Marxists.  From  out  the 
patriarchal  order  the  economic  organisation  of  contemporary 
society  developed  through  the  division  of  labour,  and  the 
pohtical  and  legal  state  organisation  came  into  being.  This 
development  was  completed  (Lavrov  here  follows  Comte) 
upon  the  basis  of  the  theological  and  reUgious  outlook  on  the 
universe.  Like  Comte's,  is  Lavrov's  conception  of  the  church, 
and  of  the  medieval  state  subordinated  to  the  church ;    the 
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reformation  broke  the  power  of  the  church  and  its  doctnnes ; 
the  absolute  state  came  into  existence,  but  will  yield  place 
to  the  new  sociahstic  ordering  of  society. 

Whereas  Comte  regarded  social  evolution  and  its  stages 
as  proceeding  in  accordance  with  a  liistoricaUy  given  regime 
of  law,  Lavrov  refuses  to  accept  tliis  reign  of  law  as  a  mere 
empirical  datum,  but  desires  to  understand  it  and  estabUsh 
it  rationaUstically.  Comte  had  indeed  explained  his  law  of 
the  three  stages  psychologically,  with  reference  to  the  analogy 
of  individual  development.  But  in  Ms  Philosophic  Positive, 
Comte  failed  to  demonstrate  the  individual  obUgation  to  accept 
his  positivism  ;  he  did  not  show  why  everyone  of  us  ought 
to  cooperate  actively  in  the  spread  and  practical  development 
of  the  positive,  antitheological.  and  antimetaphysical  outlook 

on  the  universe.  """     ^"      ^  ...        .     ,, . 

Lavrov  was  aware  of  the  weakness  of  positivism  in  lius 
respect,  and  he  therefore  endeavoured  to  introduce  the  id(a 
of  moral  obligation  into  the  historical  process  without  the 
epistemological  dualism  which  severs  Comte's  Politique  positnc 
from  Us  Philosophic  positive.  To  Lavrov,  universal  history 
was  per  se  a  world  assize;  he  regarded  evolution  as  the 
development  of  moral  aspirations;  .for  him.  the  historical 
description  of  individual  historic  epochs  was  an  illustration 

'   of  ethical  principles.  u-    ^   i 

To  Lavrov.  history  was  a  developmental  process  subjected 
to  definite  and  necessary  laws.  Man,  himself,  was  Ukewise 
subordinated  to  these  laws,  but  was  at  the  same  time  empowered, 
with  full  awareness  of  the  situation,  to  adapt  himself  to  the 
historical  process,  freely  deciding  to  strive  ior  attainable 
goals  Lavrov  terms  the  primary  social  state  "  cjilture, 
Sds  being  the  stage  which  Hegel  described  as  the  unfree  and 
the  unconscious.  But.  according  to  LavTov  we  have  to 
undersUnd  by  "  civiUsation,"  history  as  it  is  deUberately 
made  by  men  with^ltWaTened  consciousness,  the  purposive 
elaboration  of  inherited  "culture." 

The  Kantian  postulate  of  freedom  is  transformed  by 
Lavrov  into  the  illusion  of  freedom.  The  conscious  indi- 
vidual jand  when  Lavrov  speaks  of  consciousness  he  is  thinking 
not  only  of  the  psychological  but  also  of  the  critical  and  ethical 
consciousness)  chooses  aims  for  himself  and  appraises  these 
aims  ethicaUy.  But  whereas  Kant  had  endeavoured  to 
estabUsh   ethical   purposivencss   upon  his   apriori,  Lavrov  is 
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content  to  recognise  the  existence  of  a  higher  impulse  towards  | 
truthfulness  and  morality.  Lavrov  here  follows  the  French 
socialists,  and  we  may  consider  in  especial  that  he  must  have 
borrowed  from  Louis  Blanc  the  doctrine  of  physical,  intellectual, 
and  moral  needs  ;  but  whereas  Blanc  had  a  theistic  founda- 
tion for  his  psychology,  Lavrov  detests  metaphysics  and 
religion. 

Thus  Lavrov  attains  a  pecuHar  subjectivism  of  aims  and  \ 
values.     The  moral  ideal  is  considered  to  give  men  their  per- 
spective for  the  arrangement  and  valuation  of  history,  many  I 
recognising    that,    despite    temporary    arrests    and    relapses, 
historical  progress  is  a  reality. 

The  brief  formula  of  the  idea  of  progress  is  thus  worded 
by  Lavrov  :  "  The  development  of  individuality  alike  physically,    . 
mentally,  and  morally ;   the  incorporation  of  truth  and  justice 
in  social  forms.'*  ^ 

Society  and  individuals  are  veridical  data ;  but  only  the 
fully  conscious,  the  "  more  definite "  individuality,  the 
personaUty,  only  (as  Lavrov  expresses  it,  following  Ruge  and 
Bruno  Bauer)  the  critically  thinking  individuality,  makes  / 
history— by  elaborating,  as  we  have  already  been  told,  tradi- 
tional culture,  and  thus  forming  a  human  society  out  of  the 
human  ant-hill.  The  critically-thinking  individuality  keeps 
history  going,  keeps  it  moving,  and  in  doing  so  converts  simple 
evolution  into  progress. 

Bruno  Bauer  in  conjunction  with  many  adherents  of  the 
Hegelian  left,   transformed   Kant's  Critique  of   Pure   Reason 
into  a   "  pure  critique,"  that  is  to  say  into  a   negation  of 
theology  and  of  the  (absolutist)  state.     Lavrov  agreed  in  this 
estimate,  but  wished  the  criticism  to  be  conceived  more  in    . 
Kant's  own  sense.     Such  was  the  leading  problem  with  which 
he  dealt,  though  it  was  not  clearly  formulated.     We  note, 
however,  iiis  endeavour  to  display  the  contrast  between  faith  / 
and  criticism,  meaning  by  faith,  not  religious  faith  merely, 
but  faith  of  every  kind.     He  was  aware  that  faith  alone  can'^   ,  y 
move  mountains,  and  he  desired  such  a  faith  for  himself,  \^ 
condemning    unfaith    as   indifferentism.    Criticism    must    not^ 
destroy  faith.     Its  function  is  to  upbuild  firm  convictions,  so 
that    what    was   criticism   yesterday   becomes   belief   to-day. 
Faith  is  omnipotent,  but  is  not  all-sufficing,  since  falsehood 
ino  less  than  truth  may  be  animated  with  faith.    This  is  why  , 
criticism  on  the  part  of  the  thinking  individualities  is  essential ; 
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\    for  Lavrov,  "  critical  thought  "  becomes  the  creative  principle, 

as  spirit  was  for  Hegel. 
/  It  is  plain  that  Lavrov  saw  the  negative  tendency  of  the 
^  Hegelian  left,  and  that  for  this  reason  he  drew  nearer  to  Kant, 
but  failed,  as  we  have  seen,  to  formulate  the  problem  wth 
adequate  precision.  For  like  reasons  and  in  Hke  manner  he 
extolled  the  Russian  critics  (Herzen,  Granovskii,  Bakunin. 
CemySevskii,  and  Dobroljubov)  without  giving  any  exact 
account  of  the  nature  of  their  criticism. 

The  same  philosophical  weakness  clings  to  Lavrov's  other 

ideas. 
r"^      For  example,  he  expounds  his  subjective  teleology  of  tlic 
li  historical  process,  but  looks  also  for  objective  props  of  this 
\  teleology  ;  such  is  the  origin  of  his  formula  of  progress.     More- 
over, he  beUeves  in  a  coincidence  of  individual  interest  with 
f  I  the  interest  of  the  community,  quite  after  the  manner  of  the 
older   metaphysical   teleologists   and   teleological   economists. 
Lfiut  while  expressing  profound  approval  of  this  community 
\     of  interests,  and  terming  it  "  solidarity,"  he  is  nevertheless 
disquieted  because,  after  all,  the  interests  of  the  individual 
/and  those  of  the  community  are  frequently  divergent,    \\hen 
J  this  happens,  however,  au  appeal  is  made  to  the  categorical 
imperative  :    "  Live  according  to  the  ideal  which  thou  hast 
formed  for  thyself  of  what  a  fully  developed  human  being 
should  be."     Lavrov  is  aware  that  progress  has  been  a  most 
costly  affair.      Blood  has  flowed  in   streams,  but  has  been 
poured  out  ever  for  the  sake  of  posterity.     It  is  therefore  the 
duty  of  each  one  of  us  to  pay  his  share  of  the  costs  of  progress, 
to  do  his  best  to  lessen  the  evils  which  threaten  society,  in 
the  present  and  in  the  future. 

Lavrov  sees  that  his  critically- thinking  individualities  are 
in  truth  isolated  in  their  brilliant  and  heroic  struggle  against 
society,  but  he  consoles  himself  with  the  thought  that  the 
heroes  are  never  quite  alone,  and  that  the  number  of  their 
adherents  and  fellow  fighters  is  increasing. 

The  duty  of  the  strong,  of  the  "  more  definite  "  individuals, 
I  is,  therefore,  to  join  the  party  of  those  who  are  struggling  on 
behalf  of  progress.  There  are  in  truth  three  tasks  for  the 
r  criticaUy-thinking  individuality.  First,  of  all  such  persons 
must  instruct  and  enlighten  their  fellow  men  concerning  pro- 
gress, must  devote  themselves  to  propaganda ;  secondly,  they 
must  enter  into  an  organised  progressive  fellowship  ;  lastj)f  all 


the  organiser  of  the  party  of  progress  must  aUke  theoretically    l 
and  practically  be  a  model  of  the  right  way  of  living.  ' 

Lavrov  recognises  as  his  fundamental  dogma  the  idea  of    k 
humanity  ;   Ufe  is  the  cult  of  the  ethics  of  humanity,  but  life 
further  demands  self-sacrifice  ;    the  struggle  for  progress  is 
imposed  upon  individuals  as  a  moral  duty. 

Lavrov   criticises   the   various   theories   of   progress,   and    ^ 
rejects  most  of  them.     He  cannot  accept  uncritical  optimism  ; 
he  rejects   pessimism ;     and  he    is    no    less   displeased   with 
naturalism,  which  describes  progress  as  an  illusion,  and  con- 
siders mechanical  and  technical  evolution  to  be  the  only  real, 
factors  of  history.     In  this  connection,  historical  (economic) 
materiahsm   is    Ukewise   rejected.      Lavrov   terms  himself   a.^ 
historical    realist    and     for    the    historical    reaUst    the    very 
formuiatioiirof  the  problem  is  different.    Even  if  the  universe 
and  history  were  naught  but  illusion,  man  cannot  help  setting 
himself  alms  and~seeking  suitable  means  for  their  realisation. 
Man  cannot  comprehend  the  ultimate  nature  of  things,  and 
need  not,  therefore,  waste  his  time  over  metaphysics  ;   but  we 
can  and  must  act  ethically,  even  though  our  ethical  aspiration 
be  purely  subjective.     Let  the  nature  of  things  be  what  it 
may,  for  us  insists  Lavrov,  the  question  of  "  the  better,"  the  \ 
question  of  progress,  remains  always  of  vital  significance. 

Lavrov's  compromises  are  obvious.  He  has  amalgamated 
Kant's  thing-by-itself,  the  apriori  of  cognition,  and  the  cate- 
gorical imperative,  \vith  positivist  relativism  ;  he  has  fused 
and  confused  Kant  with  Comte.  Of  course,  Lavrov  is  likewise 
extremely  sceptical,  admitting  as  he  does  the  possibiUty  of 
illusionism,  even  though  he  terms  it  "idealisation";  this 
idealisation,  he  considers,  is  found  above  all  in  the  working  of 
the  consciousness  of  freedom  (of  free  mil),  by  which  the  power 
of  the  laws  of  unconscious  matter  is  transcended.  Lavrov 
accentuated  his  scepticism  by  the  study  of  the  ancient  sceptics, 
quoting  above  all  Protagoras  in  support  of  his  relativist 
subjectivism. 

Lavrov,  hke  Kant,  values  practice  more  highly  than  theory.  / 
Or  rather  it  may  be  said  that  Lavrov  is  so  much  the  positivist 
that  he  here  modifies  Kant  to  some  extent,  placing  theory 
and  practice  on  the  same  level,  postulating  the  unity  of  theory  / 
and  practice.     The  idea  of  progress  is  doubtless  theory,  but 
at  the  same  time  it  involves  practice,  and   the   practice   of  / 
progress  involves  for  our  age  that  the  conscious,  the  fully 
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developed  and  progressive  man,  should  collaborate  in  'a  party 
V  with  others  of  the  like  way  of  thinking  to  ensure  the  reaUsation 
of  progress.  "  History  needs  sacrifices,  and  he  makes  sacri- 
fices who  accepts  the  great  and  severe  task  of  becoming  a 
fighter  for  his  own  development  and  for  that  of  others.  The 
problems  of  evolution  must  be  solved.  The  conquest  of  a 
historic  future  must  be  achieved.  Everyone  who  has  become 
conscious  of  the  evolutionary  need  has  to  face  the  terrible 
question  :  Wilt  thou  be  one  of  those  who  are  ready  for  all 
sacrifices  and  sufferings,  that  they  may  be  numbered  among 
the  fully  awakened  and  far-seeing  fighters  for  progress,  or 
wilt  thou  stand  aside,  as  passive  spectator  of  the  terrible  ills 
of  the  world,  with  the  carking  awareness  that  thou  art  a 
renegade  ?     Choose  !  " 

Fighter  for  progress,  but  perspicacious  fighter  I  We  have 
already  made  ourselves  familiar  with  Lavrov's  theory  of  revo- 
lution as  formulated  in  the  program  of  **  Vpered  "  •;  we  have 
seen  how  he  cautiously  weighs  the  pros  and  the  cons,  how  he 
endeavours  to  calculate  the  chances  of  the  revolution,  and 
how,  just  as  in  the  Historical  Letters,  he  feels  the  final  decision 
'  to  be  a  terrible  responsibility.  Lavrov  was  one  who  could 
not  venture  without  thus  estimating  the  chances,  and  this 
is  why  he  and  his  adherents  were  vilified  by  the  Bakuninists 
as  mere  propagandists.  In  actual  fact,  as  a  practical  revolu- 
tionary, Lavrov  pever  failed  to  fulfil  the  three  demands  which 
he  considered  to  be  imposed  upon  the  practitioner  of  progress, 
upon  the  revolutionary  ;  but  he  did  not  show  himself  to  be 
a  leader  of  the  revolutionary  movement.  Yet  it  must  be 
remembered  that  Lavrov  never  claimed  such  leadership. 

At  the  outset  he  opposed  the  terrorism  of  the  Narodnaja 
Volja,  but  in  the  end  he  joined  that  camp,  approving,  or  at 
least  tolerating  terrorist  tactics.  He  protested  against  Tolstoi's 
doctrine  of  non-resistance,  and  expounded  the  ethical  justifi- 
cation for  the  exceptional  use  of  forcible  measures. 

We  can  now  form  a  definitive  judgment  upon  Lavrov's 
subjectivism,  and  aUke  from  the  epistemological  and  the 
metaphysical  outlook  this  is  the  imp6rtant  matter  in  the  study 
of  the  movement  of  Russian  thought, 

Lavrov's  views  are  ill-defined. 

Lavrov  formulated  his  subjectivism  in  several  different 
ways,  and  he  admitted,  to  use  his  own  phrase,  that  it  was 
derived  from  various  sources.    He  drew  distinctions  between 


subjective  aims,  the  outlook  on  the  universe,  on  the  one  hand, 
and  the  consequent  judgments,  the  valuation  of  the  world 
outlook,  on  the  other ;  between  judgments  concerning  the 
course,  the  epochs,  and  the  phases  of  progress,  and  judgments 
concerning  the  causes  and  consequences  of  these  epochs  and 
phases.  It  is  obvious  that  this  subjectivism  implies  nothing 
more  than  variations  in  the  judgments  of  the  individuals  who 
are  thinking  historically— that  it  has  nothifig  whatever  to 
do  with  the  great  question  of  subjectivism  and  objectivism 
as  studied  by  postkantian  German  ideaUsts.  The  Marxists, 
for  example,  likewise  speak  of  class  morality,  and  thus,  for  all 
their  objectivism,  recognise  such  a  '*  subjectivism,"  i.e. 
relativism. 

But  Lavrov  furnishes  us  with  supplements  to  critical  sub- 
jectivism in  so  far  as,  with  Schopenhauer,  he  cherishes  episte- 
mological and  metaphysical  illusionism.  Nevertheless  in  this 
question  Lavrov  is  less  decided  than  Schopenhauer,  for  Lavrov 
is  a  sceptic,  and  his  acceptance  of  illusionism  is  no  more  than 
conditional. 

In  the  name  of  individual  freedom,  B^Unskii  protested 
most  energetically  against  history,  its  chronological  sequence, 
and  its  individual  data,  and  yet  we  should  not  term  him  a 
subjectivist.  Lavrov,  Uke  Belinskii,  championed  the  indi- 
vidual and  individual  hberty  against  the  historical  and  social 
totality.  Society  was  no  abstraction  to  Lavrov ;  it  was  a 
real  complex  of  definite  and  "  more  definite "  individuals. 
Progress,  says  Lavrov,  is  not  non-individual,  it  is  definite 
persons  who  progress,  who  comprise  society  and  make  history. 
Some  are  the  genuine  factors  of  the  historical  process ;  others 
merely  participate  in  it ;  and  yet  others  are  merely  in  it,  are 
simply  there  while  it  goes  on.  We  see  that  Lavrov  rejects, 
not  only  the  Marxist  conception  of  society  and  history,  but 
the  Comtist  conception  as  well ;  he  holds  fast  to  individual 
consciousness,  and  endeavours  from  this  outlook,  somewhat 
after  the  manner  of  Spencer,  to  effect  a  reconciliation  between 
the  views  of  Kant  and  those  of  Comte. 

People  often  speak'  of  Lavrov's  '*  subjective  method  "  but  ^ 
Lavrov  himself  rarely  makes  use  of  the  expression.  We  have 
not,  in  fact,  to  do  with  a  method,  but  with  something  more 
concrete,  with  a  decision  upon  the  question  of  objectivism 
versus  subjectivism.  The  term  "subjective  method"  is  em- 
ployed more  frequently  by  Mihailovskii  and  subsequent  writers. 
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A  AVROV'S  socialism  is  essentially  based  upon  Kant's 
T  L  idea  of  hijinanity— humanity  and  human  dignity. 
Mankind,  life,.-sacriJGice,  are  LavTov's  humanistic  battle  cries ; 
juitlS^lajid-tmth  are  his  two  great  demands.  Theoretically 
the  aspiration  ^towaf^- truth,  practically  the  struggle  for 
justice,  these  afe  the  duties  ol  the  de¥«laped^mdividualit> . 
Justice  is  recognised  to  consist  in  equal  respect  for  the  rights 
of  one's  own  and  for  those  of  another's  individuality. 

Lavrov  was  on   terms  of  personal  friendship  with  Marx 
^    and  the  earHer  Marxists,  but  never  accepted  historical  material- 
/  ^  ism.     To  use  his  own  words,  he  was  not  a  historical  materialist, 
but  a  historical  realist.     Being  the  latter  he  rejected  materialism 
^  as  a  whole,  regarding  it  as  too  dogmatic,  as  unduly  meta- 
physical ;    nor  could  he  accept  the  extreme  objectivism  of 
the  materiaUsts.  the  historical  materialism  of  Marx.     Lavrov 
^was  a  subjeciiyist.     Nevertheless  he  endeavoured  to  be  just 
tix  "nietaphysical  and  historical  materialism,  which  impressed 
him  by  its  consistency  and  its  radicalism.     In  the  works  h(5 
wrote  after  the  Historical  Letters,  economic  conditions  were 
recognised  as  extremely  important  factors,  political  manifes- 
tations,  for  example,   being  deduced  therefrom.     From  time 
^    to  time  he  represented  the  present  as  predominantly  economic, 
but  he  never  really  abandoned  a  rationalist  foundation. 

Nor  must  we  fail  to  note  what  Lavrov  said  about  the 
*  class  struggle,  which  did  not  to  him  seem  of  essential  significance 

as  it  did  to  Marx. 
yp  We  must  note,  too,  his  outlook  on  the  international,  which 
^  [he  regarded  as  the  reaUsation  of  philosophic  cosmopoUtanism. 
waxing  enthusiastic  on  behalf  of  the  latter  at  the  very  time 
when  Marx  was  endeavouring  to  exclude  cosmopolitanism 
from  the  international. 

Lavrov  was  further  distinguished  from  Marx  by  his 
/conception  of  society  and  of  history,  for  Lavrov  made  the 
^  individual  his  starting  point,  held  fast  to  the  individual  con- 
sciousness, and  considered  that  qualitative  differences  between 
individuals  must  be  invoked  to  explain  the  historical  process. 
Concessions  to  Marx  and  Comte  were  doubtless  made,  but  the 
individualism  of  the  "critically-thinking  individuality"  was 
nevertheless  retained. 

In   agreement   with   Comte,    Lavrov   conceived   historical 


development  as  the  development  of  mankind.  But  whereas 
Comte  regarded  the  individual  nations  as  the  representatives 
and  leaders  of  mankind  during  different  epochs,  and  expected 
that  the  definitive  posit ivist  organisation  of  humanity  would 
ensue  from  a  synthesis  of  the  leading  nations  of  Europe,  Lavrov. 


assigned  to  the   nations  a  more  modest  role,   holding  that    1 

human  development  was  effected  by  individuals.    The  ideq^ 1 

of  nationality  had,  he  thought,  no  more  than  a  temporary  / 
and  transient  significance ;    nationaUty  was  characterised,  in 
part   by  certain   mental   qualities,   but   mainly  by  historical 
occurrences  ;    in  practice  the  question  of  nationality  was  a 
question  of  states.     Lavrov  was  hostile  to  nationalist  chauvin^j 
ism.    For  him  (and  here  he  reminds  us  of  Caadaev)  the  true 
patriot  was  one  who  endeavoured  to  make  his  nation,  his  1 
fatherland,  the  finest  representative  of  science  and  of  justice 
among  contemporary  nations. 

The  state,  too,  had  for  Lavrov  no  more  than  a  temporary 
significance,  although  it  seemed  to  him  more  important  than  ' 
did  nationality.     The  leading  task  of    socialism  was,  he  con-  f 
idered,  to  fight  the  state,  against  which  the  social  revolution 
was  directed.     The   state  originated  in   a  contract.     Lavrov 
accepted  this  obsolete  theory,  but  his  interpretation  of  it  was 
that  the  social  contract,  whereof  law  was  the  formal  expression, 
could  not  be  regarded  as  absolutely  binding.      For  Lavrov, 
the  state  was  no  more  than  the  external  order  which  men 
without    convictions    had    accepted — it   was   the   unreflective 
acceptance  of  vital  conditions  which  were  not  dependent  upon 
individuals.     In  this  view  the  state  becomes  a  coercive  order, 
merely  physical  at  first,  but  subsequently  moral  or  religious. 
Lavrov  therefore  held  that  political  history  was  of  very  trifling 
interest,  that  the  aim  of  progress  was  to  reduce  the  state  to     ■ 
a  minimum.     To  attain  this  minimum  was  the  endeavour  of 
modern   scientific   socialism,   which   would  abolish   the  social 
order  of  the  state  as  a  modification  of  the  church.  i 

Lavrov  *s  conception  of  the  future  was  that  it  would  be  i  / 
a  federation  of  communes  and  artels.  Nevertheless  he  ad- 
mitted the  possibility  that  there  would  be  a  zemskii  sobor, 
as  an  organ  of  the  definitive  social  revolution,  and  presupposing 
that  it  would  duly  promote  the  economic  and  political  interests 
of  the  peasants.  Lavrov  made  a  sharp  distinction  between 
the  liberal  conception  of  the  state  and  his  own  conception. 
In  all  forms  of  state,  the  republican  not  excepted,  he  was 
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opposed  to  centralism,  for  he  regarded  the  centralised  state 
as  essentially  bourgeois. 

I  cannot  expound  in  detail  how  in  these  questions,  too, 
Lavrov  was  eclectic,  how  here  likewise  he  displayed  tactical 
vacillations  between  "  poUtism  and  apolitism,"  between 
socialism  and  anarchism,  between  Marx  and  Bakunin.  This 
is  obvious  in  his  relationship  to  anarchism  and  in  the  cautious 
way  in  which  he  formulates  his  hostility  to  the  state.  His 
opposition  to  Bakunin  and  NaCaev  was  based  chiefly  upon 

ethical  grounds.  ,  ,   i.      , 

Lavrov's  attitude  towards  Herzen  was  dictated  by  the 

^     former's   consistent    socialism    and   by   his    ethical    rigorism. 

Lavrpy  was  a  stoic,  and  Herzen  seemed  to  him  unduly  dilet- 

tahtist  (using  the  word  in  Kenan's  sense).    He  stood  nearer 

.    to  Beiinskii  and  CernySevskii,  and  had,  indeed,  marked  resem- 

'    blances  with  the  latter.    In  the  early  sixties,  Lavrov  preached 

anthropologism.  following  CernySevskii.    From  this  standpoint. 

the  "  historical  realist,"  like  the  Feuerbachian  anthropologist, 

was    thoroughly    rationalistic    and    definitely    anti-religious. 

When  we  studied  the  program  of  "  Vpered  "  we  saw  that  his- 

torical   reaUsm   was   sharply   contrasted   with   theology   and 

philosophy.    CemySevskii,   too,  was  an  ethical  rigorist,  and 

it  was  from  the  characters  in  What  is  to  be  Done  that  Lavrov 

derived   the   content   of   his   socialistic   imperative.    Finally, 

CemySevskii  Ukewise  displayed  a  certain  harshness  of  style. 

and  we  may  ask  ourselves  whether  in  his  case,  as  in  that  of 

Lavrov,  this  may  have  been  connected  with  the  vigorously 

I   rationaUst  outlook. 

*         Passing  finally  to  consider  Lavrov's  relationship  to  the 

IT   narodniki,  it  is  an  illuminating  fact   that  Lavrov  cannot  be 

V    accounted  one  of  the  philosophers  of  the  narodniCestvo.    To 

Lavrov,  as  to  the  other  progressive  and  revolutionary  thinkers 

and  politicians  of  his  day,  it  seemed  that  the  Russian  peasantry 

constituted  the  Russian  folk,  and  his  "workers'  sociaUsm  " 

was  conceived  rather  on  agrarian  than   on  industrial  lines. 

Moreover,  he  approved  the  mir  and  the  artel  as  socialistic 

*     institutions,  and  he  favoured  propaganda  among  the  peasants. 

But  just  as  for  himself  he  was  content  with  propaganda  among 

the  intelligentsia,  so  were  his  whole  method  and  mentality 

too  much  the  fruit  of  his  strong  and  pecuUar  individualism 

for  it  to  be  possible  that  he  should  accept  as  decisive  and 

assume  for  his  own  guidance  the  principles  of  the  narodniCestvo. 


Late  in  life  (1893)  Lavrov  wrote  an  introductory  article 
entitled  '*  History,  Socialism,  and  the  Russian  Movement  " 
for  a  collection  Materials  for  the  History  of  the  Russian  Social 
Revolutionary  Movement,  published  by  some  of  the  older 
adherents  of  the  Narodnaja  Volja.  Herein,  and  likewise  in  a 
second  article  written  in  1S95,  "  The  Narodniki  1873  -1877," 
he  expressed  warm  approval  of  the  propaganda  of  the  revo- 
lutionary narodniki  as  a  fulfilment  of  the  Russian  socialist 
mission.  He  welcomed  this  propaganda  amongst  the  people  as 
the  logical  continuation  of  the  civilisation  and  Europeani- 
sation  of  Russia  that  had  been  begun  by  Peter.  The 
movement  "  towards  the  people  ".  seemed  to  him  the  fruit 
of  the  *  humanist  idealism  of  the  forties,  and  above  all  of 
the  enthusiastic  materialism  and  realism  of  CernySevskii  and 
Pisarev.  When,  shortly  before  his  death,  the  Russian 
refugees  founded  an  agrarian  sociaUst  league,  Lavrov  hailed 
its  program  with  delight. 

§118. 

PROFESSOR  KARfiEV  declared  that  Lavrov  was  the  first 
and  most  influential  of  Russian  sociologists.  In  my  ^ 
opinion,  Caadaev  and  Kir^evskii  were  more  notable  than  ^ 
Lavrov  as  philosophers  of  history  and  as  thinkers.  The 
questions  which  by  Comte,  Marx,  and  the  later  sociologists 
were  placed  in  the  foreground  of  sociological  interest,  questions 
of  fact  and  of  methodology,  were  not,  it  is  true,  discussed 
hy  Caadaev  ^nd  Kir^evskii,  or  at  any  rate  were  not  dis- 
cussed in  detail,  for  the  only  philosophy  of  history  with 
which  they  were  acquainted  was  that  of  German  idealism  ; 
but  they  did  not  fall  into  the  errors  which  characterised 
Lavrov's  thought  upon  such  matters. 

Lavrov,  though  familiar  with  the  sociological  and  philo- 
sophical situation  of  his  day,  was  incompetent  to  play  an 
effective  part  in  its  further  development.  Let  me  give  an 
example.  Lavrov's  conception  of  the  historical  subjective 
method  was  that  the  individual  historian  or  philosopher  of 
history,  taking  his  stand  in  the  present  at  the  close  of  a  his- 
torical period,  acquires  thereby  a  historical  perspective,  and 
from  this  standpoint  looks  on  into  the  future.  The  presentation 
is  quite  accurate,  but  explains  nothing,  for  it  merely  states 
the  fact  of  historical  contemplation  and  historical  construction 
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(i.e.  speculation  regarding  the  future).    Neither  qua  fact  nor 
qua  methodology  is  the  process  elucidated  and  firmly  estab- 
lished.    Lavrov  should  at  least  have  paid  due  attention  to 
the  problems  of  historical  method  formulated  by  Mill,  who 
built  here  upon  a  Comtist  foundation— to  say.  nothing  of  the 
discussion  of  the  wider  problems  of  the  philosophy  of  history. 
I  may  content  myself  therefore,  in  this  study,  with  indicating 
what  were  the  problems  with  which  Lavrov  busied  himself, 
for  the  results  of  his  investigations  were  of  comparatively 
little  moment.     It  was  important  in  relation  to  Russian  condi- 
tions that  Lavrov  should  have  occupied,  nay  tormented,  his 
mind  with   the  philosophical  problems  of  his  day.     He  did 
good  service  here,  and  showed  his  strength  by  his  avoidance 
in    the    theoretical    field    of    the    materialism    to    which   his 
contemporaries  succumbed ;   but  his  influence  in  this  direction 
was    negative    rather    than    positive.     Lavrov's    subjectivism 
would  have  been  of  considerable  importance  in  the  development 
of    Russian  thought  had  he  been  able  to  state  precisely  the 
boundaries  and  the  range  of  subjectivism,  and  had  he  been 
able  to  present  an  epistemological  criticism  of  his  objectivist 
Russian    contemporaries    and    predecessors.    He    failed,    too, 
to   assume   a   definite   position   in   relation   to   contemporary 
adversaries    of    materialism.     He    gave    special  •  approval    to 
JurkeviC,    the    opponent    of    Cerny§evskii,    but    characterised 
■  him  by  the  vague  epithet  of  "  dialectician."  '    Moreover  his 
polemic  against  Pisarev   and    AntonoviC,  against  the  nihilists 
and  their  radical  opponents,  dealt  only  with  their  depreciation 
of  morality  and  their  contempt  for  the  idea  of  duty,  for  as 
usual  the  metaphysical  and  epistemological  problem  was  far 
too  cursorily  considered. 

To  express  the  matter  concisely,  the  essence  of  Lavrov  s 
philosophic  weakness  lies  in  his  failure  to  take  a  profounder 
view  of  the  relationships  between  Kant  and  Comte.  Kant's 
criticism  was  quite  unhistorical ;  Cpijite:s_£Qsitivism  was 
thoroughly  historical,  but  quite  uncritical;  Comte,  Hegel, 
Darwin,  and  Spencer  were  the  spokesmen  of  contemporary 
historism,  of  evolutionism.  Now  how  is  Kant's  criticism  to 
be  associated  with  this  historism  and  evolutionism?  Can 
criticism  and  historism  be  harmonised,  and  if  so,  how  ?  German 
philosophy  is  still  occupied  with  these  questions  to-day,  and 

I  Lavrov  thought  weU  also  of  Giljarov-Platonov,  the  theologian,  speaking 
of  him  and  of  Jurkevie  as  "  our  ablest  contemporary  dialecticians."  . 
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it  was  the  merit  of  Lavrov  that  he  mooted  the  problems  as 
early  as  the  close  of  the  sixties.  But  his  defect*  was  that  he  . 
made  no  attempt  to  solve  the  problems*  epistemologically. 
I  have  previously  explained  that  -he  effected  no  more  than  a  ^x 
compromise  between  Kant  and  Comte,  his  essential  mistake 
being  that  he  degraded  the  Kantian  criticism  to  the  level 
of  the  criticism  of  Ruge  and  Bruno  Bauer. 

I  may  point  out  that  Lavrov,  in  contradistinction  to  the 
other  philosophers  that  have  been  treated  in  this  work,  though 
himself  an  imagmative  writer,  was  but  little  concerned  with 
literary  criticism.  It  is  true  that  he  wrote  essays  on  Tolstoi, 
Turgenev,  and  others,  but  merely  in  order  to  discuss  the 
socio-poUtical  problems  of  the  day,  as  they  were  presented 
in  the  works  of  these  writers.' 

Consider,  again,  what  Lavrov  thinks  concerning  the  problem  j 
of  individualism.     Writing   of   the   relationship   between   the 
individual  and  society,  he  declares  that  individuals  (by  which 
he   means    the    "  more    definite  "    individuals,    his    critically- 
thinking   individualities)    create   the   organism,   wherein   they 
subsist   "  as  mere  organs  "  of  the  common  organism.     It  is 
true    that    the    individualities    are    accustomed    to    "  moral  ^ 
isolation,"  but  they  voluntarily  undertake  social  duties,  they  ^ 
subordinate  themselves,  so  that  their  individualities  disappear, 
to  become  merged  in  the  general  trend  of  thought. 

Now  what  precisely  is  this  "  general  trend  of  thought  "  ? 
Must  not  the  "  more  definite  "  individuals  recognise  it  as  a  ' 
duty,  on  occasions,  to  resist  the  general  trend  ?  Is  it  per- 
missible for  these  "  more  definite "  individuals  to  merge 
themselves,  to  disappear,  if  the  thought  trend  is  to  be  general 
or  universal  ?  It  can  be  universal  only  if  they  too  exert  their 
influence  upon  it ;  if  they  disappear,  the  individualities  of 
less  value  remain  predominant. 

'  In  a  dialogue.  To  Whom  Belongs  the  Future  ?  Lavrov  formulates  his' 
views  on  aesthetics.  Being  a  positivist,  he  is  on  the  side  of  realism  as  against 
romanticism,  and  rejects  the  romanticist  theory  that  artists  are  persons  of 
especially  lofty  and  positively  prophetic  capacity.  Reahstic  psychology  will 
not  admit  that  things  can  be  comprehended  -without  precise  analysis  and 
systematic  synthesis.  Lavrov  is  therefore  incUned  (and  this  is  t>Tpical  of  his 
method)  to  adopt  a  middle  position  between  the  two  extremes,  and  to  say 
that  the  artist  perceives  the  true  significance  of  things  by  his  direct  intuition 
of  them.  Lavrov  gives  as  an  example  Lermontov  and  his  poetic  "  intuition  " 
of  contemporary'  history.  It  is  obvious  that,  not\\ithstanding  his  positivism, 
Lavrov  has  here  abandoned  positivism  for  romanticism,  or  has  at  any  rate 
tinged  positivism  deeply  with  romanticism. 
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Besides.  LavTov  directly  contradicts  himself.  In  one  place 
he  demands  the  subordmation  of  the  individual  to  the  whole, 
^  and  speaks  of  the  disappearance  of  individuality,  but  he  subse- 
quently  protests  against  the  subordination  and  engulfment 
I  of  the  individual,  saying  that  we  must  think  merely  of  a  merging 
of  "social  and  individual  interests"  (interests,  then,  are 
something  altogether  distinct  from  mdividuaUties). 

In  ethics,  too,  Lavrov  did  not  get  beyond  a  compromise. 
On  the  one  hand  he  accepted  Kant's  absoluiism  and  rigorism, 
and  yet  he  simultaneously  clung  to  utiUtariamsm  and  the 
theory  of  figoispi.  How  is  the  struggle  between  the  conflictmg 
interests  to  be  adjusted  ?  How  are  we  to  figure  the  harmony 
of  egoistic  and  social  interests?  "Sociality  becomes  the 
realisation  of  individual  aims  (purposes)  in  social  life."  But 
is  this  definition  of  sociality  anything  more  than  an  assertion 
of  mutual  accommodation  ?  _  . 

Finally,  while  Lavrov  adopts  from  Comte  a  positivist. 
antitheological.  and  antireligious  standpoint,  he  provides  no 
foundation  for  his  positivism.  He  should  have  analysed 
religion  more  closely,  for  positivism  cannot  rest  content  with 
the  simple  assertion  that  religion  is  a  vestigial  remnant.  Is 
religion  really  dead?  Or  is  it  only  theology  and  the  church 
that  are  defunct?  Lavrov  accepts  the  Kantian  reduction  of 
religion  to  morality,  and  insists  therefore  upon  Proudhoman 
justice  in  addition  to  (theoretical)  truth.  He  is  in  his  rights. 
but,  Kant  notwithstanding,  and  we  may  even  say  because 
of  Kant,  the  problem  of  religion   is  not   thereby  reduced  to 

non-existence. 

In  the  poUtical  field.  Lavrov's  work  remained  preparatory, 
cultural,  educative,  rather  than  the  work  of  a  leader.  His 
industry,  probity,  self-sacrificingness,  sense  of  disciphne,  and 
above  all  his  character  and  example,  had  their  due  influence ; 
but  as  a  leader  he  was  weak.  He  lacked  the  faculty,  so  essential 
to  the,  leader,  for  making  prompt  decisions,  and  his  political 
development  was  tardy.  In  the  sixties  he  was  of  moderate 
conservative  or  liberal  views,  certainly  not  a  radical.  During 
the  seventies  he  became  a  declared  socialist,  coming  to  consider 
social  questions  more  important  than  political,  and  taking 
the  social  revolution  as  his  terminal  aim.  In  this  phase,  he 
was  opposed  to  liberalism,  and  declared  that  the  sociahst 
must  not  make  common  cause  with  liberals.  In  the  eighties, 
politics  has  resumed  its  place  in  the  first  rank ;   the  primary 
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task  was  to  break  and  destroy  absolutism ;  for  this  end,  he 
was  now  willing  to  unite  with  the  liberals.  Whereas  some 
years  earlier  he  had  condemned  terrorism,  he  now  favoured 
terrorist  methods.  For  a  moment  he  even  believed  in  the 
possibility  of  negotiating  with  absolutism  and  its  official 
representatives.  I  am  thinking  here  of  the  episode  with 
Pob^donoscev's  "  Holy  Retinue."  ^ 

Lavrov  closed  his  political  career  as  editor  of  clandestine 
literature.  Throughout  life  he  was  a  writer  and  a  man  of 
learning,  but  sacrificed  his  learned  leisure  and  his  opinions 
for  political  ends.  This  must  not  be  taken  as  imphdng  that 
he  was  weak  of  character.  WTiilst  he  temporarily  accepted 
political  and  revolutionary  methods,  his  fundamental  aim 
ever  remained  to  bring  about  a  moral  modification  of  society, 
for  this  change  seemed  to  him  of  more  decisive  importance 
than  any  socio-political  transformation. ^ 

The  judgment  of  the  most  competent  of  his  contemporaries., 
of  those  whose  personal  knowledge  of  the  man  especially 
entitled  them  to  an  opinion,  was  that  Lavrov's  greatest  and 
most  far-reaching  influence  was  exercised  by  his  Historical 
Letters,  by  the  effects  which  this  book  produced  upon  the 
rising  generation  then  awakening  to  revolutionary  ideas. 

Lavrov's  influence  upon  his  contemporaries  and  successors    \ 
was  greatly  restricted  because  he  became  what  I  may  term  an  J 
absolute  westerniser.     I  mean  that  in  his  books  he  concerned 
himself   little  about  his  Russian  predecessors  and  contempor- 
aries, writing  like  an  Englishman  or  a  Frenchman  who  knew 
nothing  of    Russian    literature    and    Russian  thought.      For 
example,  he  accepted  the  Comtist  developmental  scheme  ;  his 
thought  was  devoted  to  western  Catholicism  and  Protestantism, 
to  European  philosophers  and  their  systems.    The  Russian 
church  and  its  development,  Russian  sectarians,  and  Russian 
thinkers,  seemed  for  him  practically  non-existent.    Caadaev 
had  renounced  the    Russian    church,  but  we  feel  that  this 
renunciation    cost    him    much.      Lavrov    desired    to    be    a 
revolutionist,  a  revolutionary  leader,  but  he  wished  to  play 
this  part  with  a  positivist  ataraxia  which  made  him  his  o\^'n 

»  His  adversaries  continually  recur  to  the  fact  that  prior  to  the  P^bUcation 
of  his  program  in  1873  he  had  dra^^-n  up  two  other  programs  of  a  more  radical 
character."^  In  1895.  Lavrov  explained  this  ^PP^^^"\  T^.^^^^^^"  ^^^^^ 
that  in  the  two  earUer  programs  he  had  attempted  to  estabhsh  ^^  least  a  ni<>d^ 
Vivendi  with  his  Bakuninist  adversaries,  and  had  therefore  partiaUy  sup- 
pressed  his  own  views. 
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historian  while  he  was  yet  living.    Lavrov  wrote  as  if  he  were 
presenting  another's  thought  system  instead  of  his  own. 

An  additional  cause  of  Lavrov 's  weakness  as  a  leader  was 
that,  for  all  his  theoretical  scepticism,  he  was  a  convinced 
Utopian,  for  he  believed  in  good  earnest  that  the  definitive 
social  revolution  was  impending,  that  its  coming  was  a  matter 
of  two  or  three  years  at  most. 


II 


§119. 

NICOLAI  KONSTANTINOVIC  MIHAILOVSKII  »  is 
rightly  placed  beside  Lavrov.  The  two  men  represent  the 
same  philosophical  trend,  and  their  writings  have  considerable 
resemblance  in  point  of  style.  Mihailovskii,  a  self-taught 
man  thirsting  for  knowledge,  had  his  attention  drawn  by 
Lavrov  to  the  rich  sources  of  European  literature.  This  was 
his  introduction  to  Comte  and  to  socialism,  and  he  was  greatly 
influenced  by  the  fundamental  conceptions  of  "  historical 
realism."  Though  he  was  not  pleased  by  the  Historical  Letters 
the  book  had  a  considerable  effect  upon  his  mind. 

Mihailovskii  belongs  to  the  younger  generation,  being 
younger  than  CernySevskii  and  Lavrov,  and  a  contemporary 
of  Pisarev  and  Kropotkin.  During  the  years  after  the  liber- 
ation of  the  peasantry  he  was  exposed  to  the  philosophical 
and  poHtical  influences  which  have  been  adequately  discussed 
in  earlier  pages.  A  good  German  and  French  scholar  from 
childhood  onwards,  Mihailovskii  was  not  solely  dependent 
upon  Russian  teachers,  but  early  began  to  absorb  French  and 
German  literature,  belletristic  no  less  than  scientific. 

He  was  chiefly  distinguished  from  his  somewhat  older 
contemporaries  in  that  the  influence  of  Hegel  upon  him  was 
small,  whereas  the  influence  of  Comte  was  practically  decisive. 
I  might  speak  of  him  as  a  fully  conscious  Comtist,  but  I 
cannot  term  him  a  critical  Obmtist,  'for  he  did  not  sufficiently 

«  Mihailovskii  was  born  in  the  year  1842,  in  the  administrative  district 
of  Kaluga.  Hb  parents  were  of  noble  birth,  but  not  very  well  off.  After 
leaving  the  lower  gimnasija  he  went  to  the  mining  academy,  from  which  he 
was  sent  down.  As  early  as  i860  he  produced  an  essay  on  Gondarov.  Thence- 
forward, from  his  eighteenth  year  until  his  death  in  1904,  Mihailovskii 
devoted  himself  to  scientific  and  philosophical  self-culture  and  to  the 
popularisation  jof  science. 


exercise  his  faculty  of  epistemological  criticism.  Had  he 
done  so  he  would  not,. have  remained  a  positivist.  But  his 
outlook  on  positivism  was  less  naive  than  that  of  many  of 
his  contemporaries. 

In  epistemological  matters  Mihailovskii  was  a  poskivist  ' 
and  an  ultra-empiricist.  Comte 's  formula,  that  while  obser- 
vation cannot  take  place  in  the  absence  of  a  guiding  theory, 
this  tlieory  cannot  possibly  have  been  constructed  without 
preliminary  observation,  is  accepted  by  Mihailovskii  as  it  was 
accepted  by  Mill,  the  former  believing  with  the  latter  that 
this  is  not  to  argue  in  a  vicious  circle.  The  observations  and 
generahsations  which  are  at  first  unnoticed  (Mihailovskii 
writes  that  they  are  "  unconscious  '%  are  subsequently  devel- 
oped into  clearly  formulated  general  and  abstract  propositions, 
which  guide  the  detailed  observations.  These  propositions  , 
are  generalisations  from  experience ;  there  is  nothing  innate 
or  apriori  about  them. 

Mihailovskii  expressly  rejects  innate  ideas,  as  expounded  1 
by  the  doctrine  of  ideaUsm.  Not  merely  is  he,  with  Mill, 
opposed  to  the  ijntinn  tb^,tjj[iere  are  inborn  moral  ideas  ;  but 
further,  touching  upon  the  problem  of  mathematical  axioms, 
he  decides  with  Comte  and  Mill  that  these  axioms,  and  axioms 
in  general,  are  no  more  than  extremely  simple  and  therefore 
generally  recognised  truths. 

In  opposition  to  Kant,  Mihailovskii  borrows  here  also  from 
Spencer.  By  empiricism  (experience)  he  understands,  in' 
addition  to  our  own  experience,  the  experience  of  our  fore-  I 
fathers.  The  brain  of  the  newborn  is  not  a  tabula  rasa.  He 
even  believes  that  hereditary  transmission  of  ancestral  experi- 
ence is  manifested  physiologically  through  changes  in  the 
descendants'  nerves.  It  is  true  that  Mihailovskii  does  not 
verify  the  hypothesis,  and  all  that  he  says  under  this  head 
amounts  in  the  end  to  no  more  than  to  show  that  the  so-called 
innate  ideas  are  referable  historically  to  tradition  and  psycho- 
]oi(ically  to  apperception  ("apperception  preponderates  over 
perception  ").  It  is  true  that  he  has  certain  hesitations,  seeing,  / 
for  example,  that  tradition  may  be  false  as  well  as  true  ;  and 
seeing  that  the  apriori  of  idealism,  when  explained  by  inheritance, 
becomes  tantamount  to  "  preconceived  opinions,"  i.e.  to 
prejudices.  But  he  is  satisfied  in  the  end  with  the  emendations 
that  result  from  experience  and  from  increasing  insight. 

In  metaphysics,  too,  Mihailovskii  follows  Comte,  holding  / 
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that  the  nature  of  things  is  uncognisable,  incomprehensible. 
But  the  thesis  is  not  precisely  formulated  in  detail ;  the  pro- 
position is  reiterated  in  the  terminology  of  Hume  and  Comte 
and  sometimes  also  in  that  of  Kant ;  on  the  whole  it  is 
Spencer's  agnosticism  to  which  Mihailovskii  adheres.  Quite 
,  in  the  sense  of  Comte,  he  insists  upon  the  idea  of  the  relativity 
of  knowledge.  Man  cannot  get  beyond  his  five  senses  ;  there 
are  no  absolute  truths,  but  only  relative  truths,  things  that 
are  true  for  men. 

It  is  plain  that  Mihailovskii 's  theory  of  cognition  remains 
purely  positivist.  Like  his  contemporaries,  above  all  like 
Lavrov,  he  rejected  the  Kantian  idealism,  in  so  far  as  this 
was  criticism,  in  a  most  uncritical  manner  ;  and  he  reduced 
the  apriori  to  physiological  differences  of  organisation. 

Nevertheless   Mihailovskii   was   not    a    naturalist,   not  a 

I      materialist  like  the  radical  realists  ;  to  him  psychical  phenomena 

1      were  no  less  real  than   physical.     Mihailovskii  was  here  in 

agreement  with  Lavrov  and  with  the  emphasis  the  latter  laid 

upon  consciousness. 

From  Comte  and  Spencer.  Mihailovskii  passed  to  Darwin. 
Having  been  trained  in  the  natural  sciences,  he  retained  his 
interest  in  these  branches  of  knowledge.  Darwinism  gave 
him  an  opportunity  to  clear  up  his  ideas  upon  the  important 
question  of  the  social  struggle,  and  evolutionism  confirmed 
for  him  the  positivist  doctrine  of  progress  ;  but,  as  we  shall 
shortly  see.  he  made  a  profound,  a  positively  dualistic  dis- 
tinction, between  progress  and  evolution,  and  he  rejected 
Darwinism. 

In  jglfeics.  ^lihailovskii  was  a  utilitarian,  and  he  took 
occasion  from  time  to  time  to  defend  this  standpoint,  all  the 
more  since  utilitarianism  was  condemned  in  official  Uterature. 
For  example,  he  championed  utilitarianism  against  the 
theologian  Malcev,  a  Russian  writer  whose  name  is  not  unknown 
in  German  theological  literature.  For  Mihailovskii,  utili- 
tarianism was  the  ethic  based  on. ,  expengnce.  Precisely 
because  based  on  experience  was  it  preferable  to  intuitive 
morality,  erroneously  preferred  as  more  ideal.  Mihailovskii 
differed  from  Lavrov  concerning  Kant,  and  Kant's  conception 
of  duty,  which  Mihailovskii  could  not  accept.  Were  he  a 
painter,  said  Mihailovskii,  he  would  represent  the  history  of 
mankind  in  three  pictures.  The  second  of  these  would  be 
named  "  The  Last  Criminal."    It  would  show  society  perishing, 
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but  in  the  very  last  moment  the  last  criminal  would  have 
been  executed  in  the  name  and  in  honour  of  absolute  justice. 
In  the  main  square  of  the  abandoned  and  ruined  city,  we  should 
see  the  crumbling  scaffold  on  which  is  the  skeleton  of  the  last 
criminal ;  perched  on  the  skull  is  a  raven  ;  fiat  justitia,  pereat 
mundus. 

Despite  this  rejection  of  rigorism  and  its  metaphysical 
foundation  (the  term  metaphysical  is  used  in  the  Comtist 
sense),  Mihailovskii  laid  stress  upon  the  necessity  for  recognising 
the  extant  contrast  between  good  and  evil,  which  he  tended 
to  conceive  as  a  continuation  of  the  ancient  Iranian  and 
Indian  dualism.  Truth  has  withdravvU  to  heaven,  and  the 
task  of  the  ethical  volunteer  corps  is  to  bring  it  back  to  earth. 
For  the  positivist,  truth  is  merely  relative,  not  absolute  ;  but 
in  practice,  -  says  Mihailovskii,  it  is  after  all  absolute  for  man, 
since  man  cannot  transcend  it. 

Mihailovskii  was  a  Comtist,  but  he  apprehended  positivism 
as  it  was  originally  conceived  by  Hume  and  emended  by  Mill, 
for  both  the  English  philosophers  regarded  ethics  as  an  integral 
portion  of  philosophy.  Spencer,  too,  showed  Mihailovskii  the 
right  path  in  these  matters. 

Mihailovskii  was  much  influenced  by  the  sociaHsts  as  well   \ 
as  by  Comte.     Proudhon,    Louis  Blanc,  and    Marx,  must  in 
especial  be  recognised  as  his  teachers.     Proudhon  was  com- 
mended to  him  by  the  authority  of  Herzen,  and  exercised  a 
great  effect   upon   his   mind   in   earlier  years.      In    1867   hen 
translated  Proudhon's  De  la  capaciU politique  des  classes  onvrieres, 
and  he  learned  from  its  author  to   prize  individuaUtv.     He 
was   attracted    by  Louis  Blanc's  philosophy  of  history,  was 
delighted  by  the  principle  of  the  organisation  of  labour,  and 
was  an  enthusiast  on  behalf  of  social  workshops  ;    he  is  said 
to  have  spent  his  inherited  property  upon  the  founding  of  a 
bookbinders'    workshop.     Marx's    writings,    and    in    especial^ 
the  first  volume  of  Capital,  drew  Mihailovskii's  attention  to       i 
the  dangers  of  the  division  of  labour  and  to  the  anarchy 
of  the  capitalist  economic  order. 

From  1877  onwards,  Mihailovskii  was  interested  in  the 
work  of  Diihring,  the  opponent  of  Marx  and  Engels,  and  was 
interested  also  in  that  of  F.  A.  Lange,  recommending  both 
Diihring  and  Lange  to  the  Russian  youth.  It  need  hardly 
be  said  that  Mihailovskii's  thought,  Uke  that  of  his  Russian 
predecessors  and  contemporaries,  was  akin  to  Feuerbach's. 
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In    addition   to   these   influences,    we  have   to  consider 
Mihailovskii's  acquaintanceship  with  the  works  of  Rousseau, 
^   for  this  led  the  Russian  towards  socialism,  towards  the  social 
collectivity,  as  contrasted  with  Proudhonian  anarchism. 

Russian  literature  exercised  a  notable  influence  upon 
^lihailovskii.  I  have  already  referred  to  Lavrov ;  but 
Mihailovskii  learned  also  from  Herzen,  and  still  more  from 
CernySevskii,  whose  anthropologism  recurs  as  "  humanitisni." 
Mihailovskii  was  a  consistent  opponent  of  Pisarev  and  tlie 
/iatter's  adherents,  and  sharply  distinguished  his  own  indi\id- 
V^alism  from  that  of  Pisarev.  Nor  did  Mihailovskii  forget 
BfiUnskii.  It  is  noteworthy  that  Mihailovskii  was  at  an 
early  date  intimately  associated  with  Nekrasov  and  Saltykov, 
becoming  in  1868  a  contributor  to  Nekrasov's  peri9dical. 
At  this  time  he  was  on  friendly  terms  with  several  other 
Russian  authors,  amongst  whom  may  be  mentioned  Eliseev 
and  Selgunov.  Among  the  Russians  who  helped  to  form  his 
mind,  Mihailovskii  refers  to  Noiin,  who  died  prematurely 
in  the  year  1866,  being  then  only  twenty-three  years  old. 
The  two  men  worked  together  for  several  years  on  the  stoft 
of  the  same  journal.  Noiin  was  involved  in  the  trial  of  the 
Karakozovcy.  No2in  was  a  zoologist.  In  a  European  journey 
he  had  made  the  acquaintance  of  Bakunin.  His  publicist 
.  ideas  derived  primarily  from  Proudhon,  but  he  differed  from 
his  teacher  in  his  view  that  the  division  of  labour  was  injurious 
to  individuality  and  was  the  cause  of  the  unequal  division 
of  the  product  of  labour.  Noiin  denied  the  reality  of  the 
Darwinian  struggle  for  existence  among  the  individuals  of 
the  same  species,  referring  expressly  to  the  phenomena  of 
mutual  aid.    All  these  ideas  recur  in  the  work  of  Mihailovskii, 


§120. 

MIHAILOVSKII  was  a  sociologist,  and  In  sociology  was  a 
follower  of  Comte,  but  he  was  distinguished  from  Comte, 
and  was  distinguished  no  less  from  Marx  and  the  Marxists,  by 
his  insistence  upon  the  "  subjective  method  "  in  sociology. 

In  Russian  literature,  mucITlias^  been  said  concerning 
Mihailovskii's  and  Lavrov's  "  subjective  method."  The 
Marxists,  in  particular,  have  fiercely  attacked  it,  and  one  of 
Plehanov's  principal  writings  is  devoted  to  Mihailovskii  and 
to  a  refutation  of  the  subjective  method. 


Mihailovskii,    Uke    Lavrov,    recognised    the    existence    of  ' 
psychology,  side  by  side  with  sociology,  as  an  independent 
science,  differing  here  from  his  leader  Comte.  and  accepting 
the  views  of  Mill  and  Spencer.     The  sociologist  must  employ    | 
the  subjective  method  as  well  as  the  objective  ;    sociaLaiid 
historicaUafits  demanA .a.  psychological  as  well  as  a  material  f 
explanation.    "^Consequently     Mihailovskii     often     speaks     of 

"sociaTpsychology."  ,  ^      .,       xi,  ^ 

Mihailovskii  expUcitly  protested  agamst  the  idea  that 
the  subjective  method  was  not  inductive,  and  would  conflict 
u-ith  experience.  But  in  sociology,  he  said,  in  the  expla- 
nation of  the  relationships  between  human  beings,  the  objective 
method  was  not  all-sufficing.  The  historical^  process,  he 
declared,  is  teleological.  for  individual  men,  groups  of  men. 
and  humanity  as  a  whole,  pursue  aims.  Now  an.  aim  implies 
a  desire,  the  sentiment  of  what  is  agreeable,  and  the  conscious- 
ness of  duty.  The  sociologist,  therefore,  in  his  presentation 
of  the  historical  process  and  of  social  organisation,  must  duly 
take  into  account  this  subiectjyeelcment  in.  man. 

Mihailovskii  demands  thlTtEr observing  sociologist  shall 
allow  his  mind  to  permeate  the  observed  object,  man  ;  the 
observer,  as  he  puts  it,  must  "  merge  "  with  the  object,  so 
that  the  observer  may  find  himself  in  the  place  of  the  observed  ; 
jhe  demands  that  the  sociologist  shall  have  the  faculty  of 
"impressionability"  (imaginative  insight). 

But  this  is  not  to  give  an  exhaustive  account  of  Mihailovsku  s 
subjective  method.      Every  individual,  he  says,  is  member  of 
a  historically  given  group  of  human  beings,  of  a  class^  and 
shares  the  opinions  and  desires  of  that  class.      Utterly  different 
are  the  respective  judgments  formed  by  the  feudalist  and  by 
the  socialist  concerning  historical   and  social  things.     What 
standpoint  should  the  scientific  thinker  assume  ?      Mihailovsku 
admits  that  a  man's  views  are  invariably  suggested  by  his 
social  position.      How,  then,  is  scientific  sociology  possible  r* 
Mihailovskii  adheres  to  the  opinion  of  Comte.    He  who  desires 
to  devote  himself  to  sociology  must  attain  to  a  high  moral 
level,  that  he  may  be  able  to  do  justice  to  all  views  and  valua- 
tions, and  that  he  may  be  able  to  overcome  preconceived 
opinions  based  upon  tradition  (apperception). 

For  Mihailovskii,  the  objective  method  in  sociology  seems 
no  more  than  a  mask,  assumed  by  men  without  conscience 
in  order  to  befool  their  conscientious  fellows.    MihailovsKu 
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justifies  his  departure  from  Comte's  histoiism  by  referring  to 
Comte's  own  mental  development,  to  the  way  in  which  Coint«^ 
moved  on  from  his  objective  sociology  to  the  subjective  method 
in  politics  and  the  phUosophy  of  religion.  He  quotes  Balzac  s 
La  recherche  de  I'absolu,  showing  how  the  brilliant  realist  had 
made  positivist  detachment  appear  ludicrous  and  contemp- 
tible, by  representing  a  disciple  of  Lavoisier  doftjiiijgJtears  in 
purely  chemical  terminology  as  consisting  merely  of  this  ai,d 
that  variety  of  matter.  In  contrast  with  such  an  outlook, 
Mihailovskii  champions  the  socift-j^sixhdPiical^standpd 
rightly  declaring  that  to  do  this  is  not  to  abandon  positivism. 

Comte  had  demanded  that  we  should  avoid  any  tincture 
of  enthusiasm  or  of  a  spirit  of  condemnation  in  our  judgment 
of  historical  and  above  all  of  political  facts  ;  we  should  regard 
them,  he  dechired,  as  simple  facts  of  observation,  comprehending 
each  fact  solely  in  its  setting  in  relation  to  coexisting  phenomena 
and  in  association  with  the  antecedent  and  subsequent  condi- 
tion  of  human  development.  But  Mihailovskii,  while  recog- 
nising that  this  positivist  detachment  is  a  demand  of  "pure 
rationality."  regards  it  as  impossible  and  unsound.  "Tout 
coraprendre,  c'est  tout  pardonner,"  is  a  pretty  saying,  but 
wrongheaded.  "  Tout  comprendre  "  must  not  be  taken  to 
imply  that  we  are  not  to  insist  upon  the  fundamental  opposition 
between  good  and  evil.  "Tout  comprendre"  is  impossible: 
no  one  can  understand  everything,  and  therefore  we  must 
not  forgive  everything.  Besides,  "tout  comprendre"  is 
impossible  to  a  decent  man  ;  for  example,  certain  meannesses 
are  quite  beyond  his  understanding.  In  a  word,  there  is  no 
justification  for  the  demand  that  the  historian  should  display 
a  positivist  detachment.  Mihailovskii  returns  frequently  to 
the  exposition  of  these  views,  and  they  are  especially  to  be 
found  in  the  preface  to  his  John  the  terrible. 

Plehanov's  rejection  of  Mihailovskii *s  subjective  method 
is  based  on  the  contention  that  this  method  suggests  no  other 
criterion  than  the  personal  wishes  of  the  individual,  that  it 
proposes  to  replace  scientific  research  by  subjective  caprice. 

Indisputably  there  are  historians  and  philosophers  of  history 
who  are  guided  by  caprice,  but  the  objection  is  none  the  less 
fallacious.  As  a  Marxist,  Plehanov  adopts  the  standpoint 
of  purely  objective  history,  the  individual  consciousness  being 
eliminated  by  Engels  and  the  other  Marxists.  Mihailovskii 's 
views  are  clearer  and  more  accurate,  for  he  recognises  that 
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the  objective  interpretation  of  history  is  inadequate.    Marx     / 
believed  himself  to  have  proved  that  the  age  of  communism 
was  approaching  by  historical  necessity;    he  believed  that 
this  proof  could  be  furnished  by  the  use  of  the  HegeUan  dialectic. 
But  what  would  be  the  result  of  such  a  proof  for  my  personal 
conduct,  for  yours,  for    Marx's  own,    for    everyone's?    The 
socialist  decides  in  favour  of  socialism  and  communism  upon 
ethical    and    not    upon    historical    grounds ;     the    Russian 
sociaUsts  are  right  ;   Marx's  attempt  to  give  socialism  a  purely 
objective  historical  foundation  was  futile.    It  is  only  because 
men  of  the  present  day  are  deciding  in  favour  of  communism, 
and  have  reasons  and  motives  for   this   decision,   that  his- 
torians have   been  able  to   point   to  the   beginning   of   the 
communistic  epoch.     Other  philosophers  of  history,  differing 
from  Marx,  refuse  to  consider  the  socialist  movement  as  the 
opening  of  a  new  historical  epoch,  and  look  upon  it  as  no  more 
than  a  morbid  episode.    Which  party  is  right  ?     Upon  whose 
side   that  is  to  say,  is  the  truth  —  a  truth  which,  as  I  see  it. 
can 'be  no  more  than  relative  ?      It  is  clear  that  the  question 
with  which  Mihailovskii  is  really  concerned  when  he  discusses     / 
the  subjective  method,  is  whether  psychology,  and  sociology 
grounded  upon  psychology,  are  really  possible.      To-day  we 
may  say  that  the  question  has  been  adequately  answered, 
has  been  answered  aUke  theoretically,  epistemologically,  and 
practically,  by  the  advent  of  a  genuinely  scientific  psychology 
and  sociology,  whereby  the  objections   of  the  Marxists  have 
been  rendered  simply  anachronistic. 

But  for  Mihailovskii  the  question  has  a  yet  more  general 
significance.  If  every  human  being  be  involuntarily  and 
necessarily  guided  by  the  preconceived  opinions  of  his  class 
'  and  of  his  day,  how  is  science  possible  ?  To  put  the  matter 
in  concrete  terms.  Which  class  can  contend  that  it  possesses 
science,  that  science  is  enlisted  in  its  service?  Mihailovskii 
replies  by  amending  Lassalle  and  Engels,  by  saying  that 
science  serves  the  people,  that  is,  the  "entirety  of  the 
labouring  classes  of  society." 

It  is  necessary  to  note  and  to  commend  the  way  in  which 
MihaUovskii  invariably  pays  great  attention  to  the  problem 
of  accurate  method.  When  discussing  individual  scientific 
and  philosophic  writers,  he  never  fails  to  examine  their 
methodology,  and  to  consider  how  it  corresponds  to  their 
actual   treatment    of   the   topic.     As   regards   sociology,    he 
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challenges  the  validity  of  analogy  as -a  method  capable  of 
giving  accurate  results,  his  views  in  this  respect  conflicting 
with  those  of  Spencer  and  certain  Russian  sociologists,  above 
all  with  those  of  Stronin. 

Mihailovskii  contests  Spencer's  opinion  that  society  is  an 
organism,  rejecting  at  the  same  time  false  conceptions  of  a 
collective  consciousness.  For  Mihailovskii,  society  is  an 
organisation  of  individuals  of  like  kind  and  of  equaL^alue. 
In  his  explanation  of  historical  and  social  facts,  the  sociologist 
ought  not  to  set  out  from  the  whole,  but  from  the  consciousness 
of  the  individual.  The  nature  of  the  individual,  says 
Mihailovskii,  is  most  conspicuously  shown  in  work  ;  for  men, 
•  for  the  human  individual,  work  is  what  motion  is  for  matter. 
(It  must  be  observed  that  Mihailovskii  is  here  drawing  an 
'  analogy !)  Work  js  the  chief  attribute  of  individuality,  the 
chief  characteristic  of  individuality  as  such.  Talent,  birth, 
wealth,  beauty — these  are  non-essentials,  to  a  greater  or  less 
extent  they  are  chance  qualities  ;  talent  comes  by  favour  of 
fortune ;  a  man's  wealth  is  not  won  solely  by  himself ;  and 
so  on.  But  work  is  the  deliberate  use  of  energy,  the  expendi- 
ture of  energy  to  attain  a  goal,  and  work  is  therefore  the 
manifestation  of  man's  true  essence,  the  manifestation  of 
in^iividuality. 

It  follows  that  the  essence  of  sociaHty  is  to  be  found  in 
the  collaboration  or  cooperation  of  individuals,  and  that  the 
'   nature    of    the    cooperation    determines    the    character    of 
successive  epochs. 

For  this  reason,  because  cooperation  socialises  men, 
Mihailovskii  is  just  as  little  inclined  as  Comte  and  other 
.sociologists  to  admit  the  validity  of  economic  materialism. 
Cooperation  is  not  merely  economic  in  nature,  but  comprises 
all  social  work,  including  intellectual  work.  .  In  the  last  resort, 
culture  subserves  the  purposes  of  work,  and  therefore  culture 
cannot  be  utilised  as  an  explanation  of  social  and  historical 
processes.  Of  course  the  cooperation  of  human  beings  is 
explicable  by  motives  and  reasons,  and  is  referable  above  all 
to  inborn  egoism  and  altruism.  Here  Mihailovskii  follows 
Adam  Smith,  for  to  natural  and  inborn  egoism  he  counter- 
\  poses  the  no  less  inborn  and  natural  altruism  ;  he  appeals  to 
Comte's  '*  altruism,"  to  Feuerbach's  *'  tuism,"  and  to 
Dilhring's  *'  sympathetic  natural  impulses." 

Mihailovskii  was  not  slow  to  study  Marx.     Immediately 


after  the  appearance  of  the  first  volume  of  Capital  he  read  ,the 
book  carefully,  and  was  especially  interested  in  the  chapters 
upon  cooperation  and  upon  the  division  of  labour,  for  his 
attention  had  already  been  drawn  to  these  questions  by 
Comte,  Adam  Smith,  and  Louis  Blanc.  In  his  work  on  Dar- 
winism, published  in  1870,  Mihailovskii  stkted  that  in 
Capital  he  had  found  the  confirmation  of  his  views  concerning 
the  disastrous  consequences  of  the  division  of  labour. 
Mihailovskii  was  likewise  interested  in  Marx's  philosophy  of 
history,  and  had  frequent  controversies  with  Marx  and  the 
Marxists,  especially  in  later  years,  when  the  latter  had  come  to  ■ 
regard  him  as  an  adversary.  Notwithstanding  his  esteem  for  , 
^larx,  he  never  accepted  the  doctrine  of  historical  materiahsm, 
but,  on  the  contrary,  always  energetically  combated  it. 

The  way  in  which  Mihailovskii  appealed  to  psychical  energies 
in  explanation  of  social  facts,  is  shown  by  his  studies  con- 
cerning imitation  and  suggestive  influences,  a  theme  in  which 
he  was  always  greatly  interested.  From  1882  onwards  he 
penned  a  series  of  essays  analysing  the  way  in  which  human 
beings  influence  one  another,  and  why  certain  men  in  par- 
ticular (the  "heroes")  influence  the  masses  for  good  or  for 
ill,  and  compel  lesser  men  to  follow  their  example.  Mihail- 
ovskii displayed  much  industry,  here  anticipating  Tarde,  in 
studying  the  French  writers  who  have  recorded  manifes- 
tations of  imitativeness  and  have   described   its   pathological' 

forms. 

It  seems  self-evident  to  Mihailovskii  that  history  is  subject 
to  laws.  Man,  he  says,  cannot  escape  from  the  domain 
of  natural  law.  But  in  the  field  of  politico-moral  processes  | 
the  human  will  is  one  factor  among  many,  and  within  this 
field  therefore  freedom  of  the  will  has  its  scoge.  The  formation 
of  ideals  and  the  endeavour  to  realise  these  ideals,  occur, 
therefore,  likewise  in  accordance  with  law.  Mihailovskii 
understands  freedom  of  the  will  in  the  determinist  sense, 
making  a  sharp  distinction  between  determinism  and  fatahsm. 

General  laws  determine  the  order  of  the  phases  of  historic 
evolution,  but  indJAddual  intei3/:ention  can  retard  j)XACCfJiei^ 
thp  rni^ft^^^  pf  Hevplnpinp^t       Great  and  vigorous  personajjlies^ 
make  their  appearance  upon  the  frontier  between  two  phases 
of  development. 

Mihailovskii,   consequently,   takes  a   critical   view   af  the    ^ 
sojiCalUd— M-great-Jlien   theory  "   of   recent   days.    Following 
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Louis  Blanc,  he  shows  that  great  men  create,  not  out  of  them- 
selves, but  out  of  their  environment,  and  that  it  is  individual 
circumstances  and  the  circumstances  of  the  day  which  make 
these  great  men  representatives  and  leaders.  Precise 
psychological  analysis  enabled  Mihailovskii  to  reduce  to  reason- 
able proportions  exaggerations  a  la  Carlyle  (hero-worsliip), 
and  to  keep  close  to  fact. 

Mihailovskii's  social  psychology,  precise  and  indefatigable, 
utterly  excludes  historical  materialism.  For  Mihailovskii,  as 
he  himself  said  at  times,  the  stomach  question  was  also  a  soul 
question. 

§121. 

THE  philosophy  of  history,  as  Mihailovskii  maintains  iji 
opposition  to  the  sceptics  in  his  study  of  Louis  Blanc, 
ought  to  expound  the  meaning  of  history.  Mihailovskii  takes 
this  idea  from  Comte,  the  socialists,  the  evolutionary  students 
of  natural  science,  and  above  all  from  Darwin.  In  practical 
and  political  matters  it  is  natural  that  Mihailovskii  should 
think  as  a  Russian  concerning  the  meaning  of  historical  develop- 
ment, his  outlook  being  determined  by  that  ol  his  Russian 
predecessors  and  contemporaries. 

He  formulates  a  scheme  of  development  in  three  stages, 
naming  them,  in  conformity  with  Lavrov,  the  objective 
anthropocentric,  the  eccentric,  and  the  subjective  anthropo- 

centric  stage. 

The  objective  anthropocentric  stage  is  characterised  by 
the  naive  belief  in  accordance  with  which  man  holds  himself 
to  be  the  obiecliye,  absolute,  and  real  centre  oj^natijre,  deter- 
mined from  without.  It  is  the  stage  of  anthropomorphism 
and  mysticism,  the  stage  of  theology  and  religion,  the  stage 
of  obiective'teleologv.  The  second  or  eccentric  stage,  pushing 
duaUsm  of  body  and  soul  to  an  extreme,  regards  man  as  under 
the  dominion  of  abstract  Ideas.  The  third  or  subjective 
anthropocentric  stage  Is  the  genuinely, human  epoch,  wherein 
man,  his  ethical  ideals,  a  purely  human  teleology,  are  realised. 
It  is,  at  the  same  time,  the  era  of  science  and  of  pijsitivism. 
Manifestly  this  scheme  is  referable  to  the  three  stages  of 
Comte.  We  are  contemplating  the  theological,  the  meta- 
physical, and  the  positive  stage  ;  but  whereas  Comte  maintains 
as  his  principle  of  classification  the  theoretical  relationship 
of  man  to  the  universe,  Mihailovskii  is  increasingly  concerned 


with  the  ethical  relationship  of  man  to  his  fellows  and  to  the   | 
universe.* 

We  may  think  also  of  the  three  stages  of  Louis  Blanc, 
which  are  likewise  to  some  extent  a  reflex  of  Comte's  ideas ; 
the  stage  of  authority  (CathoHcism),  of  individualism  (Luther 
and  Protestantism),  and  of  harmony  or  association.  Mihail- 
ovskii himself  expounds  Louis  Blanc's  philosophy  of  history, 
and  does  so  to  clarify  his  own  ideas.  He  also  reproduces 
Saint-Simon's  scheme,  in  which  Saint-Simon  distinguished 
between  the  organic  era  and  the  critical ;  and  he  adduces 
Vico's  three  stages,  the  divine,  the  heroic,  and  the  human. 
He  compares  all  these  schemata  with  Comte's  stages  and  with 
his  own: 

Mihailovskii  devotes  much  thought  to  the  three  stages  of 
development.  He  moots  the  question  why  historians  and 
philosophers  of  history  commonly  inclined  to  speak  about 
three  stages,  and  answers  his  own  question  by  an  analysis  of 
the  Hegelian  dialectic  evolutionary  process,  which  likewise 
has  three  stages.  He  contends  that  the  basis  of  this  conception 
of  three  stages  is  to  be  found  in  the  natural  and  obvious  con-  | 
templation  of  the  future  as  compared  with  the  present  and 
the  past.  Since  the  future  is  the  natural  continuation  and 
development  of  the  past,  with  the  idea  of  the  three  historical 
stages  there  very  readily  becomes  associated  the  concept  of 
the  Hegelian  dialectic  or  that  of  Vico's  "  ricorsi,"  namely  that 
the  third  stage  redevelops  itself  into  the  first.  But  this  redevel-  ^ 
opment  is  not  a  reversion ;  it  is  a  further  evolution  upon 
a  higher  level.  Mihailovskii  therefore  distinguishes  between 
the  degree  of  development  and  the  type.  When  Rousseau, 
for  example,  expresses  his  loathing  for  civiUsation  and  his 
desire  to  return  to  primitive  conditions,  he  is  not  longing  for 
the  savagery  and  lack  of  cultivation  characteristic  of  primitive 
man,  but  aspires  merely  to  restore  primitive  simplicity  (the 
type,  that  is  to  say)  in  conjunction  with  the  higher  evolution.* 

*  In  a  study  of  Bismarck  (1871),  Mihailovskii,  quite  in  Comte's  manner, 
formulates  the  following  aphoristic  scheme  :  I  Absolutism,  Theology  War, 
Regime  of  Great  Landed  Proprietorship  II  Constitutional  Monarchy.  Meta- 
physics and  Professional  D  xt^rity.  Stock  Exchange,  Regime  of  Capital ; 
III  Science,  Right  to  Work    and  Duty  to  Work. 

»  An  example  may  make  the  matter  clearer.  Mihailovskii  holds  that' 
economically  England  is  on  a  higher  level  than  Russia,  but  that  as  type  Russia 
is  higher  than  England.  When  Tolstoi  said  that  the  melody,  Back  to  Mother 
Volga,  was  loftier  than  any  of  Beethoven's  symphonies,  the  assertion  was 
true  of  the  type,  not  of  the  stage  of  development.  -^ 
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The  idea  of  Vice's  recurrences  (ricorsi)  is  reduced  by  Mihail- 
ovskii  to  the  simple  conyiction  that  the  social  principles  given 
to  man  by  nature  necessarily  enter  into  strife  one  with 
another  (as  we  see.  in  the  modern  age.  in  the  struggle  between 
authority  and  criticism),  and  that  ultimately  one  of  these 
principles  secures  general  vaUdity  as  the  principle  of  authority 
has  done  in  science,  and  so  on.  .      ^     \ 

Mihailovskii  likewise  applies  his  three  stages  m  the  domain 
of  economics.  Society  is  for  him  the  organisation  of  labour, 
society  is  a  working  and  co-operating  society. 

In  the  first  stage,  according  to  Mihailovsku.  simple 
co-operation  is  dominant,  a  number  of  individuals  working 
side  by  side  and  together  for  the  same  practical  end.  From 
the  very  first  these  individuals  are  differently  endowed  and 
differ  in  the  extent  of  their  training  ;  but  even  at  this  stage 
there  are  manifest  the  first  and  still  inconspicuous  consequences 
of  co-operation,  in  the  form  of  the  division  of  labour.  Division 
of  labour  however,  does  not  become  well  marked  until  the 
second  stage.  This  "eccentric"  stage  is  not  characterised 
by  any  aim  tending  to  unite  men.  by  any  human  aim  ;  theory 
and  practice  are  severed ;  the  division  of  labour  is  perfected ; 
the  individual  becomes  one-sided  and  a  mere  organ  of  society ; 
man  ceases  tabe a  complete, man,  and  therefore  ceases  to  be 
man.  Not  until  the  coming  of  the  third  stage,  the  subjective 
anthropocentric  stage,  does  man  return  to  the  type  of  simple 
co.operation,  but  does  so  upon  a  higher  plane  of  evolution. 
"Man  for  mankind,  everything  for  mankind."  becomes  the 

saving  password. 

In  the  domain  of  knowledge,  the  fully  developed  human 
being  is  presented  to  us  as  "  the  profane  one."  He  is  the 
positivist  philosopher  who  has  renounced  metaphysics  and 
theology,  and  who  endeavours  to  cognise  those  things  only 
which  are  within  his  mental  grasp.  He  is  the  positively 
trained  man  of  culture  in  contradistinction  to  men  of  profes- 
sional dexterity  and  the  one-sided  speciaUsts  of  earlier  days. 

§  122. 

MIHAILOVSKII  was  compelled  to  consider  Dar^vin's 
theory  of  evolution,  for  this  theory  was  interwoven 
with  the  leading  social  and  pohtical  problems,  not  only  by 
Marx  and  Engels.  but  also  by  the   Darwinists  and     their 
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opponents.  History  and  the  philosophy  of  history  were 
extended  to  cover  biology,  zoology,  and  cosmology ;  and 
conversely  the  theory  of  evolution  in  the  world  of  natural 
science  influenced  history  and  the  history  of  philosophy. 
:\Iihailovskii  was  very  keenly  aware  of  this  mutual  relationship. 
Mihailovskii  examined  Darwinism  and  Darwinistic  Utera- 
ture  to  ascertain  whether  the  theory  of  the  struggle  for  existence 
must  be  appUed  to  human  society  to  justify  struggle,  or  at 
least  to  show  that  struggle  was  inevitable.  He  admitted 
that  struggle  was  characteristic  of  nature,  of  the  animal  world, 
but  since  he  would  not  admit  the  appUcabiUty  of  the  analogical 
method  to  sociology,  he  considered  that  biology  could  not 
furnish  any  sociological  deductions.  He  accepted  the  Dar- 
winian theory  in  large  part,  was  wiUing  to  admit  that  man  is 
an  animal,  of  animal  origin,  but  did  not  think  that  this  made 
it  necessary,  as  he  once  put  it.  to  regard  man  as  a  beast. 
Experience  showed  him  that  the  struggle  for  existence  has  • 
indeed  a  place  in  human  society,  but  it  also  taught  him  that  ^ 
man,  recognising  the  harmfulness  of  the  struggle  for  existence,  ' 
endeavours  to  mitigate  it  and  to  put  an  end  to  it. 

When  he  speaks  of  struggle  in  society,  Mihailovskii  thinks 
not  merely  of  war.  but  also,  and  still  more,  of  the  continuous 
struggle  enduring  for  entire  epochs  between  the  rich  and 
powerful  on  the  one  hand  and  the  poor  and  weakly  on  the 
other.  In  this  matter  he  accepts  the  view  of  the  socialists, 
who  desire  to  put  an  end  to  the  social  struggle  of  the  capitaUst ' 
era  with  its  highly  elaborated  system  of  the  division  of 
labour. 

Like  Marx  and  the  other  socialists,  Mihailovskii  discerns 
in  history  a  degenerative  development  of  egoism  as  contrasted 
with  the  temporarily  weakened  altruism  of  mankind ;  it  is 
insatiable  covetousness  which  splits  society  into  the  two  camps 
of  rich  and  poor,  of  workers  and  rulers. 

According  to  Mahailovskii,  Darwinism  does  not  explain 
the  social  division  of  labour.  Spencer  attempted  to  identify 
the  physiological  differentiation  of  the  various  organs  of  the 
individual  with  the  differentiation  of  individuals  in  the  capi- 
taUstic  epoch.  Mihailovskii  considers  that  such  an  identifi- 
cation is  impossible  ;  the  facts  with  which  we  have  to  deal 
in  the  two  cases  are  of  distinct  categories,  and  analogy  is  no 
proof.  Moreover,  Danvinism  affords  an  explanation  of  the 
differentiation  of  species  only,  not  of  individual  differentiation. 
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Mihailovskii  accepts  the  general  law  of  evolution,  in 
I  accordance  wherewith  organised  matter  becomes  ever  more 
complex  and  the  sum  of  individual  energies  and  capacities 
continually  increases.  The  increasing  complexity  consists  in 
this,  that  the  number  of  the  organs  increases,  that  the  differ- 
ences between  them  become  more  marked,  and  that  physio- 
logical division  of  labour  (i.e.  the  differentiation  of  organs 
for  special  functions)  becomes  more  effective.  Social  division 
of  labour,  however,  as  history  shows,  is  nol.aLJiatural  law  ; 
it  is  an  empirical  law,  a  social  and  historical  law  appHcable 
to  a  particular  epoch,  and  the  division  of  iahour  can  therefore 
be  replaced  by  simple  cooperation. 

LiberaUsm,  with  its  false  doctrine  of  the  necessity  for  free 
competition,  might  endeavour  to  turn  Darwinism  to  account. 
But,  with  Louis  Blanc  and  the  other  sociahsts,  Mihailovskii 
shows  that  as  far  as  the  workers  are  concerned,  liberty  and 
free  competition  do  not  entail  freedom  but  slavery.  To 
liberahsm,  therefore,  he  counterposes  sociaUsm,  which  demands 
equaUty,  including  economic  equaUty  ;  and  he  proposes  to 
replace  the  division  of  labour,  with  its  differentiation  of  indi- 
viduals, by  the  simple  cooperation  of  fully  cultured  individuals, 
of  individuals  whose  cultivation  is  persistently  maintained. 
Free  competition,  being  in  truth  anarchy  and  slavery,  must 
be  aboUshed. 

Darwinism  is  conceived  aristocratically  and  plutocratic- 
ally,  not  democratically.  Mihailovskii  therefore  shows  that 
the  boasted  democracy  of  the  natural  sciences  (an  idea  which 
appealed  to  many  socialists)  has  no  absolute  validity.  Sociology, 
history,  and  scientific  philosophy  may  be  democratic.  "  All 
roads  lead-  to  Rome,"  says  Mihailovskii.  He  admits,  too, 
that  the  natural  sciences,  by  weakening  theology,  by  estab- 
lishing the  doctrine  of  the  natural  equaUty  of  men,  and  by 
favouring  the  spread  of  modern  industry  and  technique,  may 
have  exercised  a  democratising  influence  in  the  era  before 
the  great  revolution.  But  he  considers  Buckle  to  be  wrong 
in  maintaining  that  natural  science  is  essentially  democratic. 

Looking  at  the  matter  subjectively,  Mihailovskii  contends 
)  that  it  is  a  universahsed  aspiration  of  modern  man  to  abolish 
the  division  o .  labour ;  the  modern  human  being  energetically 
desires  to  become  a  complete  individuahty,  to  make  an  end 
of  the  partiaUties  and  incompletenesses  that  are  entailed  by 
the  enforced  division  of  labour.    The  aspiration  is  justifiable, 


and  does  not  conflict  with  innate  altruism  ;  on  the  contrary, 
altruism  will  first  become  possible  in  a  society  of  fully  developed 
individuals,  of  individuaUties.  Mihailovskii  considers  that 
the  struggle  for  indwiduaUty  comprises^Jhe.^  mam  extent 
of  huma»-hiator\^  and  develo^mentTTHis  struggle  corresponds 
to  the  social  ideaf  of  the  aboiition  of  the  division  of  labour, 
of  the  process  by  which  the  individual  is  damaged,  restricted, 
subdivided.  The  division  of  labour  must  yield  place  to  simple 
cooperation  on  the  part  of  fully  developed  human  beings. 

"  Our  human  ego  is  not  something  single  and  undivided ;  it 
is  not  an  '  ego,'  it  is  a  '  we.'  But  the  members  of  this  plural 
have  long  since,  by  the  process  of  organic  evolution,  been 
reduced  to  the  level  of  completely  subordinated  individuals, 
whose  independent  significance  is  merged  in  the  consciousness 
of  the  whole."  Spencer,  the  opponent  of  sociaUsm,  might 
be  content  with  this  declaration.  Here,  as  so  often,  Mihai- 
lovskn's  thought  is  far  too  biological,  so  that  he  himself  lapses 
into  the  detested  objective  method.  The  lack  of  clearness 
is  connected  mth  the  fact  that,  as  regards  consciousness, 
Mihailovskii  adopts  the  alleged  explanation  furnished  by 
Haeckel,  Maudsley,  and  others,  which  assumes  man  to  comprise 
within  himself  numerous  subjects  and  consciousnesses  which 
are  hierarchicaUy  subordinated  to  the  whole  ;  this  whole  is 
self-conscious,  and  carries  out  its  will  as  a  unified  undivided  ego. 
In  this  connection  it  is  necessary  to  refer  to  the  concept 
of  individuality.  Mihailovskii  does  not  apply  this  term 
merely  to  the  isolated  human  individual,  as  individuality, 
seeing  that  to  him  the  family,  the  class,  the  state,  the  folk, 
etc.,  are  Ukewise  individuaUties—"  egocentric  "  individuaUties 
fighting  for  their  individuahty. 

Mihailovskii's  aim  is  to  fuse  Proudhon  with  Louis  Blanc, 
to  effect  a  harmonious  cojmbmajtipn  of  Jnd^ 
soci^Usm.  With  this  end  in  view,  he  gives  the  followmg 
formula  of  progress.  "  Progress  is  the  gradational  approxi- 
mation to  the  totaUty  of  individuals,  to  the  maximum  possible 
and  most  comprehensive  division  of  labour  among  the  organs 
and  to  the  minimum  possible  division  of  labour  among 
men.  Immoral,  unjust,  injurious,  and  irrational,  is  everything 
tending  to  arrest  this  movement.  Moral,  just,  rational,  and 
useful,  are  those  things  alone  which  lessen  the  diversity  of 
society  while  thereby  increasing  the  diversity  of  the  individual 
members  of  society." 
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Beyond  the  limits  of  this  formula,  says  Mihailovskii,  no 
compromise  is  possible  between  the  interests  of  the  individual 
and  those  of  society ;  beyond  the  limits  of  this  formula,  no 
end  can  be  secured  for  the  wearisome  struggle  between  these 
respective  interests. 

All  formulas  of  this  character,  precisely  because  they  are 
so  extremely  generalised,  are  liable  to  divergent  interpretations ; 
and  this  criticism  is  especially  apphcable  to  Mihailovskii's 
formula  owing  to  the  dehberate  vagueness  of  its  terminology 
(e.g.  the  use  of  the  expressions  "  maximum  possible  "  and 
"  minimum  possible ").  Lavrov  contested  the  vaUdity  of 
the  formula,  saying  that  it  did  not  deal  with  the  actual  facts 
of  evolution  ;  it  was  negative  ;  it  merely  prescribed  what 
history  ought  not  to  have  been.  Later  critics,  adherents  as 
well  as  opponents  of  Mihailovskii,  have  refused  to  accept  tlic 
formula.  Mihailovskii  himself  seems  to  have  been  aware 
of  its  vagueness,  for  he  frequently  returns  to  the  subject  with 
elucidations  and  ampUftcations.  Interesting  is  Mihailovskii's 
relationship  to  Durkheim,  who,  following  Comte,  regards  the 
modern  division  of  labour  as  the  most  important  factor  in 
recent  history  and  as  the  foundation  of  social  sohdarity.  The 
possibility  of  this  sociological  conception  and  valuation  of 
the  division  of  labour  compelled  Mihailovskii  to  revise  and 
supplement  his  formula.  Durkheim's  De  la  division  dit 
travail  social  was  pubUshed  in  1893.  Criticising  the  work 
in  1897,  Mihailovskii  wrote,  in  definite  opposition  to  Durkheim, 
that  the  social  division  of  labour  must  be  conceived  as  in- 
volving class  differences  and  class  contrasts.  But  it  is  open 
to  question  whether  the  emendation  can  save  the  formula  or 
free  it  from  ambiguity. 

§  123. 

FOR  the  history  of  philosophy,  at  least  for  the  two  earlier 
epochs,  Mihailovskii  contents  himself  with  the  most 
abstract  formulas.  He  reviews  the  work  of  Louis  Blanc, 
Vico,  Comte,  etc.,  drafts  his  schemata,  supplements  or  modifies 
in  various  respects  what  he  has  culled  from  these  authorities. 
It  is  needless  to  go  into  fuller  detail  here,  though  I  may 
mention  in  passing  that  Mihailovskii  assumes  that  after  the 
first  development  of  man  from  the  animal  world  there  was  a 
period  wherein  no  cooperation  was  practised  He  was  greatly 
interested  in  studies  dealing  with  the  primitive  forms  of  marriage 


(by  Bachofen  and  others),  and  in  works  on  the  law  of  popula- 
tion, but  did  not  upon  these  subjects  utter  definitive  views  of 
his  own.  As  in  so  many  other  questions,  it  sufficed  him  to 
gain  a  general  scientific  outlook. 

Were  we  to  enter  into  a  fuller  criticism  of  his  views,  we 
should  have  to  ask  whether  Mihailovskii  had  rightly  understood 
the  evolution  of  the  division  of  labour  and  the  significance  of 
that  process,  and  we  should  have  to  enquire  whether  the 
abohtion  of  the  division  of  labour  has  the  fundamental  import- 
ance that  Mihailovskii  ascribes  to  it.  Marx  looked  for\var-d 
to  such  an  abohtion  in  the  society  of  the  future,  but  to  him 
the  matter  was  of  no  more  than  secondary  importance.  Closer 
study  of  the  subject  is  requisite.  With  Biicher  and  others  ^ 
we  may  distinguish  between  several  kinds  of  division  of  labour  ;  f 
we  must  clearly  recognise  that  the  injurious  effects  of  division 
of  labour  are  largely  dependent  upon  the  undue  length  of 
the  working  day,  and  so  on. 

No  more  than  a  passing  reference  can  be  made  to  all  these 
questions,  for  I  desire  to  do  no  more  than  indicate  the  leading 
defects  of  Mihailovskii's  periodic  subdivision  of  the  stages  of 
evolution.  His  distinction  of  the  three  stages  as  objective 
anthropocentric,  eccentric,  and  subjective  anthropocentric, 
was  a  failure. 

In  early  days  man  was  objectivist,  for  he  did  not,  hke 
Descartes,  deliberately  make  his  own  consciousness  the  starting 
point  of  his  theory  and  practice  ;  man  had  a  naive  belief  in 
the  outer  world,  wherein  his  thoughts  and  feelings  were  wholly 
immersed.  Nevertheless,  and  indeed  for  this  very  reason, 
he  was  a  (naive)  anthropomorphist  and  mythologer,  as  we 
learned  in  §  41  a.  The  middle  ages  had  not  become  "  eccen- 
tric "  ;  what  Mihailovskii  talks  of  as  eccentric  is  nothing  more 
than  the  objective  anthropomorphic  stage  ;  there  is  no  dis- 
tinction here  between  the  middle  ages  and  the  earher  epoch. 
Besides,  the  duaUsm  of  body  and  soul  is  by  no  means 
characteristic  of  the  middle  ages. 

Equally  unsatisfactory  is  Mihailovskii's  characterisation  of 
the  subjective  anthropocentric  era.  He  supplements  his 
study  of  Louis  Blanc's  philosophy  of  history  by  an 
accurate  estimate  of  Descartes'  subjectivism ;  but  he  fails 
to  distinguish  adequately  between  epistemological  and  critical 
subjectivism,  on  th^  one  hand,  and  sentimental  or  "  roman- 
ticist"   subjectivism,   on   the  other.     In   both  respects   the 
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anthropocentrism  of  such  a  philosopher  as  Fichte  was  some- 
thing very  different  from  the  anthropocentrism  of  the  medieval 
and  classical  philosophers.     I  can  but  refer  again  to  §  41A. 

Just  as  little  as  Lavrov,  does  Mihailovskii  attain  to  a 
psychological  grasp  of  the  difficulties  which  his  predecessors, 
Bakunin,  B^Hnskii,  and  others,  had  had  in  their  deaUngs  with 
the  subjectivism  of  German  idealism.  For  all  his  perspicacity 
and  circumspection,  Mihailovskii  shows  here  his  lack  of 
adequate  insight  in  the  psychological  and  the  philosophico- 
historical  fields.  He  has  not  grasped  the  epistemological 
significance  of  German  ideaUsm,  despite  his  own  excursions 
(immediately  to  be  discussed)  into  the  same  domain  of  thought. 
Mihailovskii's  defects  arise  out  of  his  positivism. 

MIHAILOVSKII  contemplates  chiefly  the  modern  age, 
the  present  day,  having  far  less  interest  in  the  earlier 
periods  of  history.  With  Comte,  he  considers  that  the  modern 
age  is  the  historical  transition  to  the  desired  social  reconstruc- 
tion. 

Following  Comte,  he  characterises  the  epoch  of  transition 
as  anarchist,  exaggeratedly  individuaUstic,  and  sceptical. 
Like  Comte  (and  hke  Louis  Blanc  and  the  French  in  general). 
he  considers  that  the  decomposition  of  the  Catholic-feudal 
middle  age  begins  with  Protestantism,  with  Luther,  and  in 
philosophy  with  Descartes,  whose  "  cogito  ergo  sum  "  gives 
expression  to  a  one-sided  and  overstrained  individualism. 
Descartes  is  already  sceptical,  but  Montaigne  is  the  true  spokes- 
man of  the  sceptical  spirit.  Then  came  the  eighteenth  century, 
with  Voltaire,  the  encyclopaedists,  and.  the  materiahsts,  the 
age  of  rationalist  enlightenment,  whereby  the  old  medieval 
philosophy  and  moraUty  were  definitively  uprooted.  The 
great  revolution  brought  this  negative  and  destructive  epoch 
to  a  close,  being  itself  the  transition  to  a  new  organic  epoch. 
-  In  Mihailovskii's  terminology  the  revolution  constitutes 
I  the  transition  from  the  eccentric  to  the  subjective  anthropo- 
l  centric  modem  age ;  the  revolution  is  the  beginning  of  the 
modem  age.  In  connection  with  this  philosophico-historical 
constmction,  I  must  refer  to  what  has  previously  been  said 
concerning  his  philosophy  of  history ;  the  Comtist  formula 
has  replaced  his  own,  for  there  is  really  no  difference  between 


the  two ;  the  characterisation  of  the  period  of  transition,  in 
especial,  is  purely  Comtist.  Hence  Mihailovskii  has  to  make 
use  of  Comte's  terminology.  The  designations  subjectivism, 
individualism,  anarchism,  scepticism,  and  metaphysics,  are 
all  taken  bodily  from  Comte. 

This  close  adhesion  to  the  views  of  Comte  leads  us  to  the  . 
question  how  we  are  to  apply  to  Russia  Comte's  subdivision  ' 
of  historical  epochs.  Mihailovskii  is  far  too  fond  of  speaking 
of  the  Catholic  and  feudal  middle  age  of  the  west ;  he  accepts 
the  world-historical  importance  of  Protestantism  and  the 
great  revolution.  But  has  the  revolution,  have  Protestantism, 
feudalism,  and  Catholicism,  the  same  world-wide  significance 
for  Russia  ?  Comte  considered  that  liis  classification  into 
epochs  was  universaUy  applicable,  and  he  utilised  it  for  the 
explanation  of  human  evolution  in  its  entirety.  To  Mihailovskii, 
however,  fell  the  task  of  discovering  how  to  apply  the  formula 
to  Russia.  On  one  occasion,  referring  to  the  relationship 
between  Russia  and  western  Europe,  he  said  that  the  Russians 
disported  themselves  like  a  cook  who  had  been  given  an  old 
hat  by  her  mistress.  If  we  look  to  the  philosophico-historical 
significance  underl3dng  the  sarcasm,  the  meaning  would  seem 
to  be  that  Russia  is  following  the  same  developmental  course 
as  the  west.  We  shall  learn,  however,  that  Mihailovskii 
likewise  defended  the  view  that  Russia  might  evolve  differently 
from  Europe.  But,  for  this  very  reason,  an  exposition  of 
the  universal  vaUdity  of  Comte's  historical  epochs  might  have 
been  useful. 

Mihailovskii    assumes    that    the    political    problem,    the 

question  of  political  freedom,  has  been  solved  by  t^revolution  ; 

but  that  the  question  of  social  equality,  the  bread  question, 

I  has  not  been  solved.     However,  in  his  opinion,  by  1840  the 

I  problem  had  become  ripe  for  solution. 

According  to  Mihailovskii,  the  complete  freedom  demanded 
Iby  the  revolution  took  the  form  of  anarchy.  Men  rejected 
supernatural  and  theological  traditions,  and  devoted  them- 
selves to  observation  and  experiment,  but  economic  freedom  was 
not  established  in  conjunction  with  theoretical  freedom.  Liber- 
alism is  inadequate.  "  Mankind,"  solemnly  proclaiming  the 
rights  of  man  as  the  eighteenth  century  drew  to  its  close, 
assumed  the  lineaments  of  the  petty  bourgeois,  covetous  and 
small  minded.  This  bourgeois  was  an  enthusiast  for  freedom 
lof  thought,  and  demanded  political  freedom,  but  was  a  con- 
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vinced  defender  of  serfdom  ;  he  favoured  political  freedom, 
but  defended  the  monarchy,  because  liberaljsm  pushed  him 
'onwards  toward  republican  forms.  The  liberal  bourgeois  was 
delighted  with  Darwin's  doctrine,  because  it  enabled  him  to 
adduce  scientific  proof  in  support  of  his  inward  conviction 
that  inequality  was  a  most  useful  institution. 

In  Russia  during  the  forties  the  social  question  was  brought 
to  the  front  with  the  appearance  of  "  the  aristocrat  doing 
penance"  (the  phrase  is  Mihailovskii's  own).  Isolated  speci- 
mens had  appeared  at  an  earlier  date,  but  in  the  epoch  of  the 
forties  he  first  appeared  on  the  historic  stage  as  a  mass 
phenomenon.  During  the  sixties  aristocrats  of  this  type 
became  a  notable  historical  factor,  mingling  with  the  ra^nocincy, 
that  is  to  say,  with  men  from  the  lower  strata  of  society  belonging 
to  the  most  varied  professional  classes  and  differing  greatly 
in  the  extent  of  their  possessions,  who  had  been  called  to 
social  activity  by  the  reforms.' 

The  modem  Russian  woman  is  for  Mihailovskii  a  notable 
sign  of  the  times.  Mihailovskii  warns  us  against  regarding 
the  woman's  question  as  the  principal  question  of  the  fifties 
and  the  sixties  ;  the  new  women,  he  says,  are  among  the 
"  aristocrats  doing  penance  "  ;  the  new  women  take  their 
places  among  the  new  men.  Mihailovskii  insists  that  there 
were  no  raznoCincy  among  the  new  women,  and  that  the 
ideas  of  the  raznodncy  had  but  little  influence  upon  new 
women. 

Mihailovskii  is  very  serious  and  extremely  definite  in  the 
enunciation  of  his  views  concerning  love  and  marriage.  Off- 
spring, he  says,  are  not  the  aim  of  marriage,  but  merely  one 
of  its  consequences.  Love,  he  contends,  has  physical  roots, 
but  psychological  blossoms.  A  successful  marriage  will  not 
interfere  with  the  aspiration  for  individuality. 

§  125. 

MIHAILOVSKII  rejects  economic  liberalism  because  tliis 
doctrine  leads  in  the  end  to  Stirner's  egoistic  individu- 
alism, to  social  atomism.  He  is  not  unsympathetic  towards 
certain  representatives  of  the  ethical  trend  of  political  economy 
and  towards  some  of  the  so  called  professorial  socialists   biiti 

«  Mihailovskii  instances  Pisarcv  as  an  aristocrat  doing  penance,  \vhil5t| 
he  regarded  R£ietnikov  as  a  literary  raznodinec. 


his  formula  for  the  solution  of  the  social  question  (the  abolition 
of  the  division  of  labour  by  simple  cooperation)  has  a  purely 
socialist  foundation.     His  sociahsm,  however,  is  not  Marxist. 

We  have  already  seen  that  Mihailovskii  does  not  accept 
economic  materialism.  He  rejects,  further,  the  positivist  \ 
objectivism  and  the  amoralism  of  the  Marxists  ;  nor  does  he, 
hke  Marx  and  the  Marxists,  provide  for  socialism  a  necessary 
and  exclusively  historical  foundation.  Mihailovskii  is  a  sub- 
jectivist,  and  his  socialism  has  an  ethical  foundation  ;  in  his 
Ireatment  of  history  he  elucidates  the  social  mischief  which 
has  been  effected  under  the  regime  of  liberalism.  Despite 
his  socialism,  and  qua  socialist,  Mihailovskii  fights  for  the 
rights  of  individuality.  The  loss  of  individuality,  the  impossi- 
bility for  the  average  man  to  develop  his  individuality 
completely,  de-individualisation— this  is  for  him  the  crowning 
evil  of  the  capitaUst  division  of  labour,  and  of  the  capitalist 
economic  oppression  of  the  masses. 

Mihailovskii  prizes  Marx's  sociology  more  than  he  prizes 

that  writer's  economics.      He  considers  that  Marx  was  still 

far  too  much  influenced  by  the  unsound  conception  of  the 

abstract  man  by  which  the  thought  of  Adam  Smith,  Ricardo, 

and  the  other  classical  economists,  was  dominated.     Speaking 

generally,    Mihailovskii    censures    the    economists    for    undue' 

tendency'  to  abstraction,  objecting  above  all  to  the  concept 

of  national  wealth  as  an  abstract   figment   in    whose   name 

I  individuahty  is  stifled.      It  is  for  this  reason,  says  Mihailovskii, 

I  that  the  liberal  political  economists  never  carried  the  principle 

of  individualism  to  its  logical  conclusion.      Like  Comte,  he 

refuses  to  regard  political  economy  as  the  leading  and  deter- 

Iminative  constituent  of  social  science,  for  he  looks  upon  it 

as  a  discipline  subordinate  to  sociology,  one  whose  function 

I  it  is  to  discuss  a  variety  of  social  reciprocity,  namely  economic 

reciprocity. 

Mihailovskii  wrote  freely  in  support  of  his  campaign  agamst 
"  the  disciples  "  (i.e.  the  followers  of  Marx),  but  it  cannot  be 

I  said  that  he  settled  his  account  with  Marxism  adequately. 
His    polemic    against    the.   Marxists    brought    Mihailovskn 

I  into  closer   personal    relationships    with   the   narodniki,    and 

eventually  he  became  one  of  the  collaborators  on  their  literary 

organ.     But  we  cannot  term  him  a  narodnik,  even  though    1 

some  have  wished  to  describe  him  as  a  representative  of  the 

'critical  narodni^estvo."     He  blames  the  narodniki  for  their 
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failure  to  direct  their  interest  towards  all  sides  of  social  life, 
and  for  their  narrowness  in  regarding  the  folk  as  consisting  of 
mu^iks  alone.  To  Mihailovskii,  the  folk  was  the  entirety 
of  the  working  classes  of  society,  and  he  therefore  was  decTsivcly 
opposed  to  Voroncov's  unsympathetic  attitude  towards  the 
intelligentsia,  whilst  he  rejected  the  liberal  and  bourgeois 
identification  of  the  folk  with  the  nation— the  pohtical  nation. 
But  he  never  forgot  that  the  enormous  majority  of  Russians 
are  muitiks,  and  that  for  this  reason  political  and  social  acti\ities 
must  be  mainly  concentrated  upon  the  muiik. 

When  he  spoke  of  the  intelligentsia  he  was  thinking  of 
the  scientifically  and  artistically  cultured  members  of  the 
community.  This .  intelligentsia,  Hberal  and  progressive  in 
its  political  and  social  ideals,  though  detached  from  the  folk, 
honestly  devotes  itself  to  the  service  of  the  folk,  and  with 
the  judgment  as  well  as  with  the  emotions.  The  intelUgentsia, 
therefore,  consisting  of  workers,  of  persons  who  are  working 
on  behalf  of  the  folk,  must  be  sharply  distinguished  from  the 
bourgeoisie,  for  the  bourgeoisie  is  composed  of  non-workers, 
it  is  the  class  of  those  who  pay  the  workers. 

Mihailovskii's  views  concerning  the  mir  and  the  artel 
resembled  those  of  his  predecessors,  and  he  was  at  one  with 
the  narodniki  in  holding  that  these  institutions,  being  of  a 
social  nature,  must  be  preserved.  Mihailovskii,  however,  laid 
less  stress  than  did  some  of  the  narodniki  upon  the  social 
significance  of  the  jnir,  precisely  because  his  sociahsm  was 
less  exclusively  based  upon  the  economic  system.  This  is 
manifest,  likewise,  in  his  utterances  concerning^  the  manual 
workers.  Mihailovskii  censures  the  Marxist  intellectuals  for 
their  tendency  to  exalt  labour  over  the  labourer.  In  his  view, 
neither  the  operatives  nor  the  muiiks  were  to  be  regarded 
as  constituting  the  entire  folk. 

Mihailovskii  was  opposed  to  capitalism.  As  we  are  aware, 
he  considered  that  the  division  of  labour,  with  its  antisocial 
consequences,  was  the  outcome  of  capitahsm ;  whereas  the 
narodniki  held  less  decisive  views  upon  this  matter.  Some  of 
Mihailovskii's  strictures  upon  the  capitahsation  and  indus- 
triaUsation  of  agrarian  Russia  have  been  declared  reactionary. 
The  interpretation  is  unsound.  We  must  keep  in  mini 
Mihailovskii's  fundamental  philosophic  and  sociological  doc- 
trines, for  these  give  the  true  meaning  to  his  concrete  and 
practical   declarations,      Mihailovskii   never   failed   to   apply 


his  ethical  measure  to  economic  development,  to  apply  it, 
that  is  to  say,  to  the  individual  men  who  were  conducting 
economic  development.? 

Mihailovskii  found  the  correct  answer  to  the  question 
whether  Russia  had  or  had  not  yet  become  a  capitaUst  country. 
In  Europe,  he  said,  capitahsm  was  not  so  completely  dominant 
as  the  narodniki  maintained  (Mihailovskii  was  criticising  the 
views  of  Voroncov).  In  Russia,  on  the  other  hand,  the 
development  of  capitalism  had  proceeded  a  great  deal  further 
than  the  narodniki  were  willing  to  admit. * 

Mihailovskii  beheved  that  it  might  be  possible  for  Russia 
to  overle^p^-the  middle  stage  of  European  evolution,  that  of 
the  bourgeois  state,  and  to  attain  forthwith  the  higher  phase 
of  political  and  social  order.  Writing  in  1880,  he  said  this 
development  was  theoretically  conceivable,  but  that  its 
likelihood  was    daily  diminishing. 3 

»  Here  is  a  characteristic  sentence  from  an  economic  report  of  the  year 
1872  :  "  True  freedom,  rightly  organised  and  useful  industry,  honest  financial 
combination,  the  construction  of  necessary  railways,  genuine  self-government, 
cannot  be  opposed  to  the  interests  of  the  folk,  or,  and  this  is  the  same  thing, 
cannot  be  opposed  to  the  interests  of  labour."  True,  useful,  honest,  neces- 
sary, genuine — these  and  similar  epithets  show  what  were  Mihailovskii's  views 
upon  industrial  development.  Nor  must  wc  forget  that  for  him  the  folk  did 
not  signify  the  agriculturists  alone.  We  see  in  the  passage  just  quoted  that 
he  accepts  the  definition  of  the  concept  folk  which  he  has  taken  from  western 
sociaUst  science. 

s  Mihailovskii  found  much  to  say  about  the  leading  narodniki,  and  especi- 
ally about  Voroncov  and  Nikolai-on.  With  perfect  justice  he  wholly  con- 
demned Juzov ;  but  he  approves  the  sociological  works  of  Juiakov. 

3  In  1877  Mihailovskii  defended  Marx  against  a  Russian  critic  (Carl 
Marx  before  the  Tribunal  of  I.  2ukovskii).  He  here  mooted  the  question 
whether  Russia,  now  enlightened  by  Marx  concerning  the  capitaUst  evolution 
of  the  west,  must  necessarily  follow  the  same  course.  Accepting  Marx's 
description  of  European  evolution,  he  enquired  whether  Russia  niight  not 
take  warning  by  this  development.  As  shown  above,  he  made  a  distinction 
between  historic  determinism  and  fataUsm.  He  held,  therefore,  that  a  Russian 
disciple  of  Marx  could  not  be  content  to  look  on  quietly  at  his  country's 
evolution.  It  was  necessarj'  for  the  onlooker  to  take  a  side,  he  must  make  up 
his  mind  whether  he  was  to  rejoice  at  the  capitalisation  of  the  still  medieval 
economy  of  Russia,  to  rejoice  despite  all  the  evils  attendant  on  the  process, 
to  rejoice  in  the  break  up  of  the  medieval  mir  and  artel  and  of  the  system  of 
common  property  in  the  soil  and  the  instruments  of  production  ;  or  whether 
he  would  deplore  these  developments  and  seek  to  resist  them  to  the  uttermost. 
Quoting  Marx's  polemic  against  Herzen  (in  the  first  edition  of  Capital)  Mihai- 
lovskii defended  Herzen's  view  that  Russia  could  traverse  an  evolution  sui 
generis,  but  did  not  surrender  to  slavophiUsm,  and  did  not  ascribe  to  the 
Russian  folk  any  mystic  or  sublime  quaUties  pecuUar  to  the  Russian  national 
spirit.  The  Russian,  he  said,  must  and  will  learn  from  Europe.  The  man 
who  has  studied  Marx  will  reflect  upon  the  evolurionary  process  to  which 
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IT  is  not  easy  to  ascertain  Mihailovskii's  attitude  in  political 
matters,  and  especially  his  views  concerning  Russian 
refugees  and  the  Russian  revolution,  for  very  few  sources  of 
information  on  these  matters  have  as  yet  been  opened.  Of 
late  there  has  been  a  tendency  to  regard  him  as  having  been 
.  in  truth,  even  though  unofficially,  one  of  the  "  ideologues " 
of  the  Narodnaja  Volja,  whilst  some  declare  that  even  more 
that  Lavrov  he  was  a  leader  of  the  revolution. 

My  own  view  of  Mihailovskii's  relationship  to  practical 
politics  is  formed  by  a  study  of  his  works,  and  these  suggest 
that  his  outlook  was  predominantly  theoretical.  As  a 
sociologist,  of  course,  he  considered  the  poUtical  questions  of 
the  day  ;  as  a  sociaUst  and  an  adversary  of  liberalism  he 
favoured  the  radical  trends ;  but  I  do  not  believe  that  he  was 
I  personally  in  the  revolutionary  camp. 

Such  is  the  general  impression  produced  by  his  writings, 
even  though,  reading  between  the  lines  (as  we  must  do  in  the 
case  of  all  Russians  who  wrote  under  the  pressure  of  the 
censorship),  I  can  discern  passages  containing  extremely 
radical  allusions  to  the  misdeeds  of  powerful  persons.  It 
.  does  not  follow  that  Mihailovskii's  influence  was  trifling  because 
he  was  never  banished  to  Siberia.  In  1883.  Pleve  sent 
him  to  Viborg  for  a  speech  he  had  made  to  students  at  a 
ball,  and  it  is  said  that  sharper  measures  were  contemplated. 

Eussia  is  subject,  and  if  the  Russians  must  traverse  the  same  route  as  Europe, 
they  can  traverse  it  fully  aware  of  what  they  are  doing.  But  since  Russian 
conditions  differ  from  those  that  obtain  in  Europe,  the  development  of 
capitalisation  in  Russia  may  prove  pecuUar  to  that  country.  Mihailovskii 
drew  attention  to  this  possibility  in  1872,  shortly  after  the  pubUcation  of  the 
Russian  translation  of  Capital.  Marx  wrote  an  answer  to  Mihailovskii,  but 
the  reply  did  not  appear  until  1888.  when  it  was  pubUshed  in  the  Russian 
periodical.  The  Legal  Courier,  as  A  Writing  by  Carl  Marx,  Marx  explained 
that  he  had  not  formulated  his  law  of  evolution  as  universally  vahd,  but  that 
as  soon  as  a  country  had  entered  this  specific  course  of  development  it  became 
subject  to  the  formulated  laws  of  evolution.  In  each  individual  case  the 
matter  must  be  considered  in  relation  to  the  pecuUarities  of  the  historically 
extant  conditions.  There  was  no  fatal  necessity  about  the  capitahst  develop- 
ment of  Russia,  nor  was  it  essential  that  in  Russia  the  countr^'folk  should  be 
proletarianised  in  order  to  become  "  free  "  industrial  workers,  as  had  happened 
in  Europe.  Mihailovskii  referred  to  Marx's  reply  as  late  as  1892,  insisting 
once  more  that  in  view  of  the  sp>ecial  character  of  Russian  historical  conditions, 
it  was  certainly  possible  that  Russian  evolution  would  take  a  course  peculiar 
to  that  country. 


The  opinion  I  have  formed  regarding  Mihailovskii  as 
politician,  an  opinion  based  upon  my  first  study  of  his  writings, 
may  now  be  Briefly  elucidated  by  an  examination  of  his  ethical 
teachings  and  of  such  clandestine  works  as  are  at  my  disposal. 

Like  Lavrov,  Mihailovskii  assumes  the  unity  of  theory 
and  practice. I  He  refers  to  the  development  of  the  fifties. 
The  younger  Russians  of  that  day  adopted  materialism, 
positivism,  and  reaHsm  because,  after  the  experiences  of  the 
Xicolaitan  epoch,  they  wished  to  know  what  the  world  really 
is,  whilst  simultaneously,  and  for  the  same  reason,  they  desired 
to  know  what  the  world  must  become.  Not  merely  did  they 
contemplate  the  world  positivistically,  but  they  wanted  to 
transform  it  in  the  positivist  direction. 

From  the  mutuaUty  of  the  individual  and  of  society  there 
is  deducible,  according  to  Mihailovskii,  but  one  practical 
morality,  which  is  far  from  being  a  moraUty  that  impHes, 
under  ethical  pretexts,  a  withdrawal  from  social  life.  He 
opposes  recipes  for  self-development ;  he  opposes  the  comfort- 
able and  cheap  individuahsm  which  works  "  upon,  in,  over, 
and  under  itself "  (compare  Pisarev's  similar  expression), 
whilst  ignoring  the  folk,, the  working  people.  For  the  same 
reason,  Mihailovskii  rejects  liberalism  because  it  is  concerned 
only  about  the  few.  He  is  not  satisfied  with  political  freedom 
in  default  of  economic  freedom,  for  he  will  not  consent  to  the 
sacrifice  of  millions  of  hungry  proletarians  for  the  sake  of  a  ' 
few  thousand  fat  bourgeois.  For  Mihailovskii  the  only  ethics  ! 
are  socialist  ethics,  and  the  socialist  tests  everything  by  its 
effect  upon  the^jyorkers.  For  Mihailovskii,  therefore,  "  the 
right  of  etfiicaTjudgment  is  per  se  the  right  to  intervene  in  ] 
the  course  of  events,  and  to  this  right  there  corresponds  a  duty, 
the  duty  of  responsibility  for  one's  actions.  The  living  indi- 
viduaUty,  with  all  its  thoughts  and  feelings,  becomes,  at  its 
own  risks,  a  factor  in  history." 

The  ethical  struggle  must  therefore  at  the  same  time  be  a  ' 
struggle  for  the  right.  To  Mihailovskii  it  seems  that  the 
motivation  to  this  struggle  is  necessarily  twofold.  The  cam- 
paign on  behalf  of  individuaUty,  intervention  in  the  causal 
chain  of  historical  and  social  events,  is  on  the  one  hand 
determined  by  a  sore  conscience,  and  on  the  other  by  an 

»  Mihailovskii  is  fond  of  pointing  out  that  the  Russian  terms  for  the  respec- 
tive concepts  of  truth  and  justice,  pravda  and  spravedlivost',  have  the  same 
primitive  significance; 
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\  injured  sense  of  honour.  In  his  study  of  Saltykov,  Mihailovskii 
brings  into  prominence  these  two  fundamental  motives  of 
practical  socialist  ethics.  A  man's  conscience,  he  says,  leaves 
him  no  rest  as  soon  as  he  has  come  to  realise  that  in  one  way 
or  another  he  has  unjustly  exercised  power  over  his  fellows; 
his  conscience  demands  an  adequate  sacrifice.  If  he  cannot 
change  his  nature  or  his  habits,  it  is  his  duty  to  offer  up  his 
Hfe.  The  sense  of  honour  is  the  awareness  of  needlessly  endured 
affronts  and  constraints,  and  this  therefore  demands,  not  self- 
sacrifice,  but  space  for  all  the  energies  and  ideals  that  have 
hitherto  been  repressed.  If,  from  the  pressure  of  circumstances, 
this  space,  this  satisfaction,  cannot  be  secured,  the  man  whose 
sense  of  honour  has  been  awakened  is  in  this  case  too  impelled 
to  sacrifice  his  life.  Mihailovskii  is  aware  that  this  rigorous 
demand  will  not  always  be  fulfilled  ;  he  knows  that  the  con- 
science and  the  sense  of  honour  are  not  in  every  case  sufficiently 
keen  ;  he  knows  that  compromises  will  be  effected.  There 
are  cases,  again,  when  the  sacrifice  of  Ufe  is  not  required,  and 
when  men  find  satisfaction  in  struggle.  Finally,  in  the  great 
majority  of  men,  conscience  and  the  sense  of  honour  are  not 
awakened  at  aU.  « 

Mihailovskii  enters  a  protest  against  the  criticism  that  his 
.  concept  of  honour  is  identical  with  the  feudal  and  aristocratic 
*'  honneur  "  of  the  days  of  chivalry ;  it  is,  he  contends,  a  new 
and  entirely  different  ethical  sentiment.  Personal  wellbeing 
as  an  ethical  principle,  he  says  in  one  place,  is  old,  and  it  is 
enough  for  the  bourgeois ;  the  ethics  of  compunction  are  likewise 
old ;  but  new,  perfectly  new,  is  the  "  sentiment  of  persoml 
responsibility  for  one's  own  social  position." 

In  his  study  of  Kenan  and  Diihring  (1878),  Mihailovskii 
contrasted  the  idea  of  the  sovereignty  of  the  individual,  the 
democratic  right  of  every  individual  to  political  initiative, 
with  the  ohgarchical  and  monarchical  right  of  the  few  or  even 
of  a  single  person,  which  the  bourgeoisie  regards  as  valid,  ^^e 
may  harbour  doubts  concerning  the  way  the  principle  is  formu- 
lated ;  we  may  ask  whether  the  relationship  between  conscience 
and  the  sense  of  honour  be  rightly  conceived ;  but  the 
fundamental  idea  is  sound.' 

»  In  the  study  of  DGhring.  Duhring's  theory  of  vengeance  as  the  source 
of  criminal  law  and  of  law  in  general  is  described  as  negative,  and  the 
autonomy  of  the  individual  is  asserted  as  a  positive,  as  a  reasonable  demand 
of  democratic  equality.  But  it  is  a  matter  for  examination  how  much  of 
Dahring's  theory  underlies  Mihailovskii 's  theory  of  the  sense  of  honour. 


WTien  therefore  the  question  is  mooted,  which  rules  are 
higher,  those  of  individual  morality  or  those  of  social  conduct, 
Mihailovskii  shows  (Letters  Concerning  Truth-  and  Untruth, 
1878)  how  the  customary  political  programs  may  lead  indeed 
to  results,  but  not  to  sound  and  just  results.  It  seems  to 
him,  therefore,  that  the  conscience  is  the  only  ultimate  court 
of  appeal.  He  refers  to  the  fortunate  circumstances  in  which 
there  may  be  no  conflict  between  individual  and  social  ideals, 
but  being  well  aware  that  these  are  no  more  than  fortunate 
(i.e.  exceptional)  circumstances,  we  must  continually  reiterate 
the  moral  demand  to  remain  faithful  under  all  circumstances 
to  truth  and  justice. 

Let  us  now  examine  Mihailovskii' s  own  political  conduct. 

We  may  recall  that  he  began  tg  come  to  the  front  in  the 
literary  world  during  the  early  seventies,  at  the  time  when 
the  far-reaching  and  widely  diffused  literary  movement  was  in 
progress,  paving  the  way  for  and  organising  the  practical 
movement  "towards  the  people."  His  writings  during  this 
first  phase  afforded  sufficient  proof  of  his  socialist  views.  In 
1873,  Lavrov  invited  him  to  collaborate  upon  "  Vpered.'* 
Mihailovskii  hesitated  for  a  time  whether  he  should  not  leave 
Russia  for  good,  and  make  common  cause  with  Lavrov  ;  but 
in  the  end  he  became  convinced  that,  as  he  expressed  it,  he 
was  no  revolutionary,  and  was  indeed  more  afraid  of  the 
revolution  than  of  the  reaction.  His  political  credo  at  that 
time  was,  "  Sit  quiet  and  make  ready."  Mihailovskii  was  a 
Lavrovist  in  that  he  accepted  Lavrov's  propagandism,  whilst 
his  refusal  to  work  with  Lavrov  shows  that  he  had  formed 
a  just  estimate  of  Lavrov's  incapacity  for  leadership. 

Mihailovskii's  views  were  still  apolitical.  This  is  most 
plainly  shown  in  his  criticism  of  Dostoevskii's  The  Devils, 
published  in  the  year  we  are  considering  (1873).  Mihailovskii 
therein  declares  that  he  desires  political  freedom,  "  but  if  all 
the  rights  associated  with  this  freedom  are  to  be  for  us 
nothing  more  than  a  pretty  and  sweet-smelling  flower,  these 
rights  and  this  freedom  are  things  we  can  dispense  with! 
Away  with  them  when  not  merely  do  they  fail  to  provide  for 
us  the  possibiUty  of  paying  our  debts,  but  when  they  even 
contribute  to  swelling  the  total  of  these  debts  !  "  At  a  later 
date  (1886),  Mihailovskii  declared  that  these  words  were  too 
emphatic,  but  it  would  seem  that  his  views  concerning  the 
utility  of  poUtics  had  undergone  a  change. 
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Mihailovskii's  socialism,  his  work  for  the  folk  and  above 
all  for  the  peasants,  harmonise  better  with  the  poUtical 
aspirations  which  found  their  cUmax  in  the  call,  "  Land  and 
Freedom."  I  do  not  know  whether  and  to  what  extent  he 
was  then  connected  with  the  secret  societies,  but  in  1878  he 
wrote  on  behalf  of  "  Nadalo  "  (beginning,  principle),  a  revolu- 
tionary periodical  clandestinely  printed  in  Russia,  a  leaflet 
in  which  the  acquittal  of  V6ra  ZasuliC  by  the  jury  was  made 
the  occasion  for  the  demand  for  a  constitution  or  for  the 
summoning  of  the  zemski  sobor.  Should  this  demand  not  be 
granted,  a  secret  committee  of  pubUc  safety  must  be  consti- 
tuted. "  Woe,  then,  to  the  fools  who  oppose  the  course  of 
history !  "  ZasuliC  was  represented  as  the  embodiment  of 
the  Russian  conscience  and  the  Russian  idea,  but  Mihailovskii 
emphasised  the  words  which  ZasuUe  had  uttered  before  the 
judge  :   *'  It  is  hard  to  raise  one's  hand  against  a  fellow  human 

being." 

In  1879,  Mihailovskii  published  in  the  organ  of  the 
Narodnaja  Volja  two  Political  Letters  by  a  Socialist.  They 
were  poUtical  because  he  had  come  to  the  conclusion  that  the 
revolutionists  were  mistaken  in  despising  poHtical  work 
because  they  aspired  to  the  social  revolution.     He  reiterated 

.  his  views  concerning  the  consequences  of  the  French  revolu- 
tion, which  had  indeed  brought  the  constitutionaUsm  of 
bourgeois  liberalism,  but  had  left  social  inequality.  The 
revolutionaries  were  wrong  in  believing  that  Russia  could 
effect  the  social  revolution  without  the  aid  of  the  bourgeoisie. 
Russia,  he  showed,  was  still  under  the  yoke  of  its  bourgeoisie. 
Alexander  II  would  not  voluntarily  grant  a  constitution ; 
it  must  be  forted  from  him.  Mihailovskii  therefore  summoned 
the  revolutionaries  to  the  political  struggle.  In  Europe, 
poUtical  freedom  was  proclaimed  after  the  third  estate,  the 
bourgeoisie,  had  already  become  firmly  estabUshed  alike 
intellectually  and  materially.     Russia  must  learn  by  Europe's 

1  example,  and  must  exact  poUtical  freedom  by  force  before  the 
bourgeoisie  had  in  like  manner  become  firmly  established 
in  Russia.  Mihailovskii  did  not  believe  that  the  Russian 
folk  would  rise  in  revolt ;  and  the  revolutionaries,  the  intelli- 
gentsia, must  therefore  take  up  the  poUtical  struggle.  The 
social  disease  of  Europe  was  caused,  not  by  political  freedom, 
but  by  the  system  of  private  robbery.  The  Russian  eagle 
had  two  heads,  and  with  one  beak  he  tore  poUtical  freedom 


in  pieces,  whilst  with  the  other  he  gobbled  up  the  peasant^ 
"  Aim,  therefore,  at  both  heads  of  the  bird  of  prey  !  Vogue 
la  galere  !  " 

Mihailovskn's  writing  was  signed  *'  Grognard."  It  cer- 
tainly lacks  clarity.  What  were  the  revolutionaries  really 
to  do  ?  How  were  they  to  conduct  the  desiderated  political 
struggle  *  side  by  side  with  the  social  struggle  ?  Were  the 
two  campaigns  distinct,  and  if  so  in  what  respect  ? 

The  second  writing  was  somewhat  clearer.  Mihailovskii 
declared  that  he  did  not  himself  feel  able  to  kill  a  human 
being  in  cold*  blood,  and  that  he  had  never  thought  it  right 
to  teach  others  who  was  to  be  killed  and  how.  He  desired 
to  undertake  a  logical  investigation,  from  the  outlook  of  those 
who  claimed  a  right  to  kill,  to  ascertain  what  practical  meaning 
the  assassination  of  such  men  as  Mezencev  could  have.  The 
revolutionaries  said  that  the  Russian  revolution  was  of  an 
exclusively  social  character.  They  did  not  want  a  consti- 
tution, for  this  would  merely  impose  a  new  yoke  upon  the 
people.  They  contended  that  the  assassinations  were  no^iing 
more  than  a  defence  against  spies,  against  the  Mezencevs. 
Blood  must  be  paid  for  with  blood. 

The  reader  will  recaU  Stepniak's  theory,  against  which 
^Uhailovskn  now  directed  his  arguments.  Mihailovskii  in- 
sisted, in  the  first  place,  that  the  alleged  self-defence  was,  after 
all,  nothing  but  a  political  struggle  ;  the  terrorist  murders 
had  no  specifically  sociaUst  character ;  the  same  means  were 
employed  by  aristocrats,  clericaUsts,  liberals,  intriguers  of  aU 
lands.  Hence,  continued  Mihailovsku,  it  is  not  the  Mezencevs 
who  ought  to  be  kiUed,  but  the  idea  of  autocracy.  He  there- 
fore demanded  a  poUtical  struggle  of  a  different  kind.  The 
terrorist  method  was  too  episodic  and  unsystematic  ;  there 
was  no  clear  consciousness  at  the  back  of  it ;  the  revolution- 
ists, he  complained,  understood  how  to  die  but  did  not  wish 
to  live.  His  conclusion  was  that  the  revolutionists  ought  to 
combine  \vith  the  Uberals  for  a  systematic  poUtical  struggle, 
not  a  struggle  waged  on  their  own  behalf,  but  for  the  sake  of  the 
whole  country  and  to  win  the  whole  country.  For  Mihailovsku, 
the  constitutionaUst  regime  in  Russia  was  merely  a  question 
of  the  morrow,  though  this  morrow,  it  was  true,  would  not 
bring  the  solution  of  the  social  problem.  Human  peace  and 
weUbeing  belonged  to  a  remoter  future. 

Among  other  clandestine  essays  I  must  mention  a  vigorous 
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«iticism  of  Count  Loris-Melikov,  the  "  Asiatic  diplomatist, " 
and  the  Open  Letter  of  the  Executive  Committee  to  Alexander  III. 
In  the  latter  document  an  explanation  is  given  of  the  death 
of  Alexander  II,  and  his  successor  is  exhorted  to  put  an  end 
to  the  revolution  by  granting  complete  amnesty  and  by 
summoning  a  legislative  representative  assembly  of  the  entire 

people. » 

Concerning  Mihailovskii's  relationship  to  the  Narodnaja 
Volja  and  its  executive  committee,  we  are  further  enlightened 
by  the  fact  that  he  was  deputed  to  take  part  in  the  negotiations 
with  the  "  Holy  Retinue  "  which  were  conducted  by  Lavrov 
in  1882. 

Mihailovskii  subsequently  wrote  several  more  essays  for 
publication  in  clandestine  journals,  among  which  was  one 
discussing  the  suppression  of  his  review  in  1884.  His  political 
views  do  not  seem  to  have  undergone  any  further  change. 
But  this  point  cannot  be  decided  until  a  completer  edition  of 
his  writings  and  a  collection  of  his  letters  are  available.  In 
the  vorks  belonging  to  the  close  of  the  eighties  and  subsequent 
years  he  is  partly  engaged  in  his  struggle  with  the  Marxists. 
In  a  letter  of  July  1898  to  Rusanov  (Kudrin),  who  had  been 
a  refugee,  he  deplored  the  effects  of  the  refugee  movement 
by  which  Russia  was  deprived  of  her  young  people.  Mihail- 
ovskii was  incUned  to  regard  this  loss  as  responsible  for  the 
prevailing  mental  chaos  and  for  the  spread  of  Marxism.  The 
end  would  doubtless  come  before  long.  Either  liberal  ten- 
dencies would  gain  the  victory  at  court,  or  else  "  we  shall 
return  to  the  terror  with  its  indefinite  consequences  (though 
I  regard  the  results  of  the  terror  in  the  seventies  as  definite 
enough)."  Rusanov's  explanation  of  Mihailovskii  s  allusion 
to  the  indefinite  consequences  of  terrorism  was  that  the 
terrorist  movement  did  not  "  march  consistently  forward 
towards  a  definite  end."  In  1901,  again,  it  seemed  to  Mihail- 
ovskii that  the  return  to  terrorism  was  inevitable.  "I  cannot 
myself  take  part  in  it,  and  I  cannot  recommend  it  to  others, 
but  it  must  come  sooner  or  later." 

We  see  that  Mihailovskii  vacillated  from  the  first  between 
theory  and  practice,  between  sociology  and  politics,  between 
constitutionalism  and  revolutionism.  He  condemns  the 
terrorist  revolution  ;    in  his  moral  system  there  is  no  place 

»  This  document,   one   of  considerable  political   importance,    received  its 
definitive  form  in  Mihailovikii's  bands. 


for  Stepniak's  motivation  by  vengeance  ;  but  when  terrorism 
has  become  an  accomplished  fact  he  recognises  it  as  inevitable,  I 
and  finds  himself  "  logically  "  compelled  to  rally  to  its  support. 
Mihailovskii  was  ever  fearless  in  the  way  he  devoted  his  pen 
to  the  awakening  of  political  consciousness  and  of  the  vengeful 
feeling  of  honour. 

§127. 

MIHAILOVSKII'S  attitude  towards  the  religious  problem  \ 
was  peculiar.  He  was  favourable  to  religion,  ascribing 
to  it  the  greatest  value  alike  for  the  individual  and  for  society  ; 
but  his  treatment  of  the  matter  was  never  more  than  casual, 
and  he  frequently  apologised  for  being  altogether  the  layman 
in  relation  to  theology. 

This  avoidance  of  the  religious  problem  was  not  wholly 
dependent  upon  his  fear  of  the  censorship.  . 

Mihailovskii's  distinctive  outlook  upon  this  field  is  dis- 
played in  his  studies  of  Tolstoi  and  Dostoievskii.  He  does 
not  analyse  the  attempts  they  made  to  solve  the  religious 
problem,  and  merely  reports  that  they  considered  it.  He 
shows  a  similar  reserve  in  his  analysis  of  European  writers. 
In  1873,  penning  a  critique  of  Strauss's  The  Old  Faith  and  the 
New,  he  merely  takes  occasion,  apropos  of  the  theory  that 
the  gods  are  anthropomorphic  constructions,  to  throw  light 
upon  the  contrast  between  an  ideal  and  an  idol;  and  he 
demands  that  idealistic  and  realistic  idols  (in  the  addition  of 
the  "reaUstic  idols"  he  is  inspired  by  his  antagonism  for 
Pisarev's  reaUsts),  that  is  to  say,  mythical  and  anthropomorphic 
ideaUsations  of  men  and  things,  shall  yield  place  everywhere 

to  ideals. 

None  the  less,  in  1901,  Mihailovskii  pubUshed  Fragments 
concerning  Religion,  Here,  in  reference  to  the  greater  hterature 
on  the  topic,  the  existence  of  the  new  "  science  of  reUgion  " 
is  recognised,  and  its  justification  is  admitted ;  but  at  most 
he  is  willing  to  allot  the  vague  name  of  "  teachings  concermng 
religion"  to  this  domain  of  enquiry.  He  inveighs  against, 
economic  materiaUsm,  with  its  endeavour  to  make  light  of 
the  significance  of  religion  (in  sociaUsm  and  elsewhere)  ;  but 
thereafter  he  is  content  to  refer  to  recent  works  upon  the 
evolution  of*  religion  and  to  make  special  mention  of  certam 
theories  concerning  the  origin  of  reUgion— those  of  Comte, 
Spencer,  Tylor,  Lubbock,  Feuerbach,  Guyau,  etc.. 
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As  regards  the  essentiai  definition  of  religion,  Mihailovskii 
refers  to  his  own  expositions  of  the  matter  in  1875.  These 
were  interesting,  all  the  more  so,  perhaps,  because  they  were 
parenthetical,  because  they  were  the  outcome  of  frequently 
recurring  personal  moods  and  doubts. 

Mihailovskii  had  been  disquieted,  not  for  the  first  time 
as  we  shall  learn,  by  the  increasing  frequency  of  suicide,  and 
it  occurred  to  him  to  compare  our  own  epoch  with  that  of  the 
decay  of  Rome.  In  this  comparison  he  was  concerned  more 
with  differences  than  with  resemblances,  and  was  particularly 
struck  with  one  phenomenon.  Recalling  the  early  Christians 
and  their  pagan  opponents,  he  was  filled  with  wonder  at  both 
parties,  both  the  martyrs  and  their  persecutors,  being  aston- 
ished at  the  splendid  definiteness  of  all  their  doings.  These 
people  were  perfectly  clear  as  to  their  purposes,  those  of  one 
side  killing  with  unalloyed  energy  ;  and  those  who  died  being 
equally  clear  as  to  what  they  were  dying  for.     This  definiteness 

.     of  view,  said  Mihailovskii,  existed  because  both  sides  were 
religious.     "  It  was  religion  which  gave  their  feelings,  their 
ideas,  and  their  actions,  the  definiteness  which  our  feelings, 
ideas,  and  actions  lack ;  the  lack  of  this  definiteness  in  our 
dead-alive  social  life  can  be  explained  solely  by  this  lack  of 
religion.  .  .  .  B3[_.religiQ2i/  I    understand    a    doctrine    which 
connects  the  views  concerning  the  universe  prevaihng  at  a 
given  time,  with  the  rules  of  individual  life  and  social  activity  ; 
this  connection  must  be  so  firm  that  no  one  wh«o  professes 
the  religious  doctrine  can  possibly  disregard  his  moral  convic- 
tions, any  more  than  he   can  admit   that  2x2  is  a  tallow 
candle."    Mihailovskii    complained    of    the    indefiniteness    of 
the  age.     Our  views  of  what  is  were  isolated ;    our  views  of 
what  ought  to  be  were  isolated  ;    similarly,  our  actions  were 
isolated.     This,    exclaimed    Mihailovskii,    is    our    misfortune, 
the  supreme  misfortune  of  Russian  social  life.     Ravelin  had 
desired  to  overcome  the  moral  weakness  of  the  Russians  by 
the  elaboration  of  an  independent  Russian  philosophy.     But 
in  opposition  to   Ravelin,   Mihailovskii  contended   that   this 
would  not  suffice.     Philosophy  might  unify  ideas  of  what  is 
and  what  ought  to  be,  but  this  unification  would  merely  be 
effected  in  the  sphere  of  thought,  in  the  thoughts  of  a  few 
men  ;  it  would  not  be  effected  in  the  sphere  of  life.    Philosophy 

I  would  not  furnish  that  religious  devotion  to  an  idea  which 
alone  was  competent  to  overcome  moral  weakness.    It  did 


not  suffice  to  unify  theoretical  ideas.  "  The  crumbling  habi- 
tation "  of  ideas  must  be  set  in  order  in  such  a  way  as  to  be 
the  starting  point  of  action  in  a  definite  direction. 

Mihailovskii  did  not  forget  Spencer's  philosophy  of 
religion,  but  Spencer's  religion  did  not  suffice  him,  for  in  his 
\iew  it  lacked  the  most  essential  characteristic  of  religion 
since  it  was  incompetent  to  guide  men's  actions.  Mihailovskii 
was  aware  that  the  demand  for  a  coherent  outlook  on  life  was 
widespread,  but  this  philosophical  coherence  the  field  of  theory 
did  not  suffice  for  the  demands  of  practical  life  ;  did  not  teach 
us  how  to  live.  Again  and  again,  Mihailovskii  alluded  to  the 
absolute  certainty,  definiteness,  devotion,  preparedness,  and 
active  zeal,  of  the  Christian  martyrs. 

Mihailovskii  consistently  held  to  this  theory,  returning  to 
it  in  his  John  the  Terrible  (1888)  and  again  in  the  Frag- 
ments. In  the  work  on  John  the  Terrible  he  gave  a  more 
succinct  definition  of  religion,  saying  that  it  was  a  harmonious  '' 
blend  of  reason  and  sentiment.  ^  It  is  important  to  note  that, 
Mihailovskii,  therefore,  considered  that  the  essence  of  reUgion 
must  be  sought  in  the  sphere  of  reason  as  well  as  in  that  of  ^ 
feeling.  lyio^toig^^  and  faith,  he  said,  are  in  a  sense  less 
widely  separated  one  from  another  than  is  commonly  assumed, 
faith  or  belief  represents  our  provisional  conclusions,  before 
we  have  attained  to  knowledge  ;  in  the  domain  of  science, 
hypotheses  constitute  the  element  of  faith  ;  by  a  quite  natural 
process,  beUefs  (hypothetical  assumptions)  are  replaced  by 
knowledge,  and  conversely  from  knowledge  we  pass  on  to 
beliefs  (hypothetical  assumptions). 

We  are  not  here  concerned  to  ask  whether  Mihailovskii 's 
philosophy  of  religion  is  sound,  but  it  certainly  seemed  remark- 
able that  in  his  critical  studies,  and  above  all  in  those  dealing 
with  Russian  poets  and  prose  writers,  Mihailovskii  did  not 
undertake  a  profounder  discussion  of  religious  problems.  I 
have  previously  referred  in  this  .connection  to  Tolstoi  and 
Dostoevski!,  but  the  remark  applies  equally  to  Merezkovskii 
and  other  writers  about  whom  Mihailovskii  wrote  critiques. 

»  A  more  precise  analysis  of  Mihailovskii's  views  would  demand  a  fuller 
account  of  his  psychological  conceptions.  Here,  in  reference  to  his  positivism 
and  to  the  question  of  positivist  detachment,  I  may  point  out  that  he  did  not 
regard  reason,  feeling,  and  will,  as  three  absolutely  distinct  faculties  or  activi- 
ties, but  considered  that  all  three  elements  are  present  in  every  psychical  act. 
Mihailovskii  referred  occasionally  to  Lehmann's  psychological  study,  The 
Principal  Laws  of  the  Affective  Life  of  J^Ian,  1892. 
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It  applies  above  all  to  Mihailovskii's  endeavours  to  take  a 
comprehensive  view  of  latter  day  developments  in  Russia, 
for  such  a  view  cannot  be  attained  without  a  study  of  the 
religious  problems  and  endeavours  of  an  epoch.  Yet  Mihai- 
lovskii,  though,  as  we  have  seen,  he  thought  the  main  weakness 
of  the  day  was  its  lack  of  religion,  did  not  undertake  such 
an  enquiry. 

•Positivism  or  positivist  detachment  cannot  have  been  his 
reason  for  ignoring  the  matter,  for  he  had  early  overcome  this 
defect  of  positivism.  Nor  can  I  regard  his  ethical  views, 
his  utilitarianism,  as  the  cause — all  the  less  seeing  that,  despite 
his  hostiUty  to  Kant,  his  utilitarianism  had  a  distinctly  rigorist 
flavour. 

The  objection  may  be  made  that  Mihailovskii  reduces 
religion  essentially  to  morality  (the  question  whether  this  is 
done  with  or  without  Kant  may  be  left  unconsidered),  and 
that  his  analysis  of  the  springs  of  moral  conduct  is  therefore 
adequate.  It  is  unquestionable  that  Mihailovskii's  primary 
demand  from  religion  was  not  for  dogmas,  but  for  strength 
of  character,  for  defjuiteness.  For  him,  nevertheless,  religion 
was  something  more  than,  something  different  from,  morality. 
In  his  Literary  Reminiscences  (1894)  he  alluded  to  various 
ethical  systems,  and  made  the  following  characteristic  utter- 
ance :  "  Morality  incontestably  begins  from  the  moment 
when  man  imposes  any  sort  of  bridle  upon  his  ego,  from  the 
moment  when  he  is  willing  to  give  up  any  of  his  wishes  in  the 
name  of  something  which  lie  regards  as  higher,  as  sacred, 
as  inviolable.  Until  this  moment  comes,  we  have  nothing,' 
but  customs !  " 

By  other  socialists,  Mihailovskii,  for  having  used  this 
image  of  the  bridle,  was  accused  of  borrowing  from  Kant  s 
rigorism.  He  defended  himself,  though  not  very  vigorously. 
(He  might  have  referred  to  his  description  of  the  execution 
of  the  last  criminal !) 

'  "I  believe  that  I  do  not  err  in  saying  that  the  extant 
Russian  realism  is  as  remote  from  the  ideal  of  religion  as  it 
is  from  a  star  in  the  heavens."  The  lack  of  religion  uas 
evident,  not  in  Russia  alone,  but  in  France  and  throughout 
the  world.  Mihailovskii  gave  an  account  of  Bourget's  novel 
Le  disciple,  and  accepted  its  analysis  of  the  moSern  mental 
cleavage  which  takes  the  form  of  the  paralysis  of  will  by  the 
analytical  reason.    He  recurred  to  his  diagnosis  of  the  lack 


of  religious  harmony  in  modern  man.  Noteworthy  is  the 
manner  wherein,  along  a  devious  route,  Mihailovsku  passed 
bv  way  of  Bourget  to  Dostoevskii,  coming  to  essential  agree- 
ment  with  the  last-named.  But  it  is  likewise  noteworthy 
that  he  did  not  directly  consider  Dostoevskii's  analysis  of  the 
modern  man  in  order  to  give  his  opinion  thereon. 

Let  me  repeat,  however,  that  Mihailovskii  was  sufficiently 
positivist  to  regard  religious  feeling,  in  the  sense  in  which  he 
used  the  word,   as  thoroughly  natural,   for  he  would  have 
nothing  to  do  with  mysticism.    Instructive,  in  this  connection, 
is  the  study  of  1875  mentioned  two  or  three  pages  back.     He 
considered   that   weakness   of   character  was   exhibited   even 
by  the  men  all  of  whose  thoughts  and  doings  had  been  sum- 
marised by  SCedrin  in  the  single  word  "  devourers  "  !    Even    . 
these  clear-sighted  and  deliberate  devourers  were  alraid  to 
display   their  morality  in  all   its   nakedness,   and  concealed 
their  motives  behind  moral  flourishes.     "  So  difficult  do  even 
such  as  these  find  it  to  be  religious.     Do  I  say  '  rehgious    ? 
Yes  for  it  is  to  be  religious  to  pursue  an  aim  with  the  whole 
soul  with  the  whole  will,  without  any  reserves."    Mihailovsku 
concludes  the  passage  with  a  lament  that  it  is  impossible  to 
approximate  to  this  religious  ideal  if  a  man  has  a  wider  and 
more  complicated  program  than  the  "  devourers,"  if  he  desire 
to  recognise  a  wider  circle  of  phenomena,  and  if  he  wish  to 
take  his  stand  in  a  more  complex  grouping  of  facts.     Being 
an  evolutionist,  MihaUovskii  assumes  that  religion  is  destined 
to  undergo  further  evolution.    Whereas  Comte,  led  astray  by 
Hume,  had  regarded  religion  as  a  surpassed  historic  phase, 
Mihailovskii  holds  rather  with  Spencer  that  reUgion  is  destined 
for  further  development.    He  understands  Hume's  view  that 
religion  is  mere  superstition,  but  does  not  agree  with  it.     In 
so  far  as  religion  involves  faith,  it  may  at  any  given  moment 
become  superstition;    but   superstition  can  be  replaced  by 
knowledge;     thereby    religion    is    modified,    not    destroyed. 
Mihailovskii  draws  attention  to  the  fact  that  men  have  found 
the  designation  faith  or  belief  inadequate,  and  have  therefore 
made  use  of  the  term  reUgion.     It  is  obvious  that  MihaUoysku 
felt  that  in  his  own  epoch  there  was  occurring  a  transition 
from  the  extant  ecclesiastical  religion  to  a  higher  rehgious 
form,  but  for  his  own  part  he  was  incompetent  to  determin<? 
the    psychological    characteristics    of    the    transition    and    to 
formulate  the  elements  of  the  new  reUgion. 
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MlHAILOVSKirS  interest  was  to  a  high  degree  concen- 
trated upon  the  signs  of  the  period  of  transition,  and 
he  endeavoured  to  find  meanings  in  the  chaos  of  the  transition. 
He  was  especially  struck,  as  one  of  the  signs  of  the  times,  with 
the  increasing  frequency  of  suicide,  characteristic  of  Russia 
no  less  than  of  western  Europe,  and  he  was  able  to  show  that 
suicide  and  melancholia  were  assuming  positively  epidemic 
proportions. 

He  touched  on  the  question  in  1875,  in  connection  with 
his  first  formulation  of  the  religious  problem,  referring  to 
the  great  number  of  suicides  in'Russia,  and  asking  the  momen- 
tous question  as  to  the  cause.  He  recognised  that  the  corpses 
of  the-  imfortunates  harmonised  in  tint  with  the  corpselike 
lividity  of  background  in  the  general  social  structure,  but 
this  was  to  see  a  picture,  not  to  give  an  explanation.  He  knew 
that  at  least  half  of  those  who  had  taken  their  ow'n  lives  could 
not  have  explained  a  moment  before  the  act  why  they  were 
about  to  do  so,  w^hilst  in  the  case  of  the  other  half  the  suicide 
had  been  determined  by  the  pressure  of  the  question,  Why 
am  I  in  this  picture  at  all  ?  Finding  no  answer,  they  deliber- 
ately sought  death.  Thus  Mihailovskii's  answer  to  the 
sinister  "  Why,"  was  that  a  life  without  meaning  or  aim  was 
intolerable. 

On  this  first  occasion,  Mihailovskii  did  not  dwell  on  the 
topic.  It  merely  occurred  to  him  that  the  frequency  of  suicide 
and  the  associated  cry  for  "bread  and  circuses  "  gave  our 
time  a  similarity  to  the  decadent  epoch  of  Rome.  Though 
the -thought  was  not  followed  up,  it  led  Mihailovskii  to  recall 
the  early  Christian  martyrs  and  their  opponents,  and  it  was 
in  this  connection  that  he  formulated  his  definition  of  rehgion. 
From  the  definition  and  from  the  connection  in  which  it  is 
given,  the  conclusion  may  be  drawn  that  the  lack  of  religion 
is  the  answer  to  the  question  asked  by  the  sociologist  and  by 
the  suicide  who  falls  victim  to  his  era.  A  life  without 
meaning  and  aim  is  intolerable. 

Mihailovskii  returned  to  the  problem  of  suicide  in  a  study 
of  Eduard  von  Hartmann  and  of  modern  pessimism  with 
its  characteristic  torment  of  the  soul  and  its  ultimate  expedient, 
suicide.  He  took  Goethe's  Faust  as  spokesman  of  the  day, 
and  explained  why  Faust  could  find  neither   happiness  nor 


satisfaction.  Faust  was  unhappy  because  he  could  discover 
no  answer  to  his  questions  regarding  the  real  being  and 
essence  of  things.  Faust  failed  to  understand  that  there 
is  no  answer  to  such  questions,  that  it  is  a  false  metaphysics 
which  leads  us  to  ask  them,  and  that  we  must  do  away  with 
them  altogether.  This  false  metaphysics  must  be  replaced  ^ 
by  positivism.  The  metaphysics  is  false  because  it  has  origin- 
ated in  a  false  relationship  to  the  sciences,  has  originated  in 
in  aristocratic  endeavour  to  answer  ultimate  questions 
without  a  positive  study  of  the  special  sciences.  It  is  the 
philosophy  of  capitaUsm.  is  constructed  by  the  capitahst  who 
is  cut  off  from  the  tools  that  produce  by  direct  labour.  The 
Fausts  seek  happiness,  but  discover  nothing  beyond  an  unap- 
peasable thirst  for  happiness,  because  their  metaphysics  is 
based  upon  the  labour  and  hunger  of  millions,  and  because  ^ 
this  leads  them  to  set  themselves  tasks  which  transcend  their 
own  powers  and  transcend  human  faculty  in  general.. 
Practical  life,  positive  and  unmetaphysical  knowledge,  oppose 

Faust  and  refute  him.  .    „      ^  ,        t.  x 

Faustian  metaphysics  is  not  only  theoretically  false,  but 
is  likewise  morally  unsound,  being  an  expression  of  the  crass  i 
egoism  which  leads  a  man  to  isolate  himself  from  the  great 
majoritv  of  his  fellows,  although  he  wishes  to  exploit  the 
labours'of  his  fellow  men  for  his  own  private  purposes.  "  The 
metaphysician  is  a  man  who  has  been  driven  mad  by  fatness." 
The  Fausts,  therefore,  are  just  as  unhappy  as  the  ::pecu- 
lator  who  is  driven  to  suicide  by  a  collapse  on  the  stock 
exchange.  Mihailovskii  alludes  more  than  once  to  the  suicide 
of  the  unsuccessful  commercial  speculator,  and  there  is  an 
obvious  connection  in  his  mind  between  the  word  "  speculation  ' 
in  this  sense  and  the  speculation  of  the  Fausts.  • 

Mihailovskii  concludes  his  sketchy  analysis  by  saying  that 
neither  Hartmann  with  his  philosophy  of  the  unconscious, 
nor  Pogodin  with  his  orthodox  slavophiUsm.  could  exorcise 

the  spirit  of  suicide. 

In  a  study  of  Garsin  (1885)  Mihailovskii  analysed  The 
Night.  It  is  a  minor  point  that  Mihailovskii  should  have 
regarded  the  hero's  death  as  a  suicide,  whereas  GarSin  merely 
made  him  die  suddenly  from  the  intensity  of  his  newly  awakened 
sentiment  of  love  for  his  fellows.  What  interests  us  is  Mihai- 
lovskii and  his  analysis  of  suicide.  Like  Faust,  the  egoist  is 
recalled  to  chDdhood  by  the  sound  of  the  bell  summoning 
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to  early  mass ;  he  feels  what  pure  love  and  pure  sentiment 
might  be  ;  he  would  like  to  tear  the  pot-bellied  idol  out  of 
his  heart ;  but  he  does  not  know  where  to  turn  and  how  to 
take  up  the  burden  of  his  fellow  men's  misery.  The  new 
feeling  is  fugitive,  and  the  egoist  puts  an  end  to  his  life  with 
a  pistol  shot. 

Mihailovskii  considers  that  Bourget's  book  Le  disci pk 
contains  an  accurate  analysis  of  the  modern  incapacity  for 
living.  The  modern  man  is  riven  in  twain,  his  thought  is 
estranged  from  life,  his  thirst  for  analysis  undermines  the 
energy  of  will,  he  is  afraid  to  act,  and  he  succumbs  to  this 
disease  of  the  will. 

In  his  explanation  of  consciousness  as  an  aggregate  of 
multiple  consciousnesses,  Mihailovskii  extols  the  centralism 
and  despotism  of  the  central  consciousness,  which  finds  expres- 
sion in  the  will.  This,  he  says,  is  health,  but  the  loss  of  such 
a  healthy  despotism  leads  to  a  weakening  and  destruction 
of  consciousness  and  of  life  in  general.  It  is  obvious  that 
'the  explanation  is  purely  verbal,  that  no  real  explanation  is 
given  why  consciousness  and  will  become  enfeebled,  seeing 
that  we  are  not  told  for  what  reason  the  beneficent  activity 
and  energy  of  the  healthy  centralising  despotism  disappear, 
ibecause  we  do  not  learn  under  what  conditions  they  disappear. 

§  129. 

MARX  had  represented  Goethe's  Faust  as  a  capitalist. 
Mihailovskii  followed  up  the  idea,  for  the  Faust  problem 
attracted  him  and  busied  liim  from  early  days.  In  one  of 
his  first  studies,  that  of  Voltaire  as  Man  aftd  Thinker  (1870). 
Miliailovskii  discussed  the  question  at  spme  length. 

Faust  could  not  become  happy  because  he  had  set  himself 
an  impossible  aim  and  had  chosen  improper  means  for  its 
realisation.  Faust  made  a  sharp  distinction  between  the 
physical  and  the  mental,  and  this  was  why,  as  Goethe  aptly 
shows,  he  desired  to  solve  his  metaphysical  problems  with 
the  aid  of  magic.  But  merely  to  formulate  these  problems 
is  to  enter  the  wrong  path.  In  order  to  illustrate  the  morbidity 
characteristic  of  these  Fausts-with  divided  minds,  Mihailovskii 
quotes  from  Brierre  de  Boismont's  Du  suicide  ct  de  la  folic 
suicide  similar  speculations  by  a  suicide. 

Voltaire's  good,  learned,  and    wealthy  Brahman  was  no 


less  unhappy  than  Goethe's  Faust.  He  had  studied  and  taught 
for  forty  years,  and  knew  in  the  end  just  as  Httle  as  Faust ; 
an  old  woman,  his  neighbour,  who  had  learned  nothing,  and 
merely  had  faith  in  Vishnu  and  the  old  myths,  was  perfectly 
happy.  The  Brahman  was  well  aware  that  he  too  would  have 
been  happy  had  he  remained  stupid,  but  neither  he  nor  anyone 
else  would  have  been  willing  to  change  places  with  the  happy 
old  woman.  Voltaire  caustically  enquires  why  intelligence  ^ 
and  happiness  should  be  thus  contrasted,  but  cannot  furnish 

an  answer. 

Metaphysical  speculation  devours  itself  and  others. 
Mihailovskii,  borrowing  an  expression  from  Turgenev,  terms 
it  "  self-devouring."  There  is  a  remedy  for  the  trouble,  the 
remedy  recommended  by  Chrysostom  to  a  disciple  suffering 
from  the  malady  of  speculation,  and  it  is  to  have  a  wife  and 
children.  This,  says  Mihailovskii,  ife  practical  counsel,  for  it  ^ 
prescribes  that  man  shall  not  live  for  himself  alone,  but  shall 
concern  himself  for  others.  The  Brahman  and  the  old  woman 
are  both  defective,  both  impossible,  both  victims  of  social 
institutions  ;  they  are  not  complete  human  beings,  but  merely  I 
parts  of  the  social  organism.  The  3rahman's  old  neighbour 
works  and  does  nothing  else,  just  as  Wagner,  Faust's  famulus, 
does  nothing  but  work,  seeing  that  his  only  function  is  to 
acquire  knowledge  of  facts  The  Brahman  and  Faust,  no 
less  than  the  old  woman  and  Wagner,  are  not  complete  human 
beings.  They  are  all  invalids;  they  all  suffer  from  hyper-  | 
trophy  of  some  particular  organ,  which  undergoes  excessive 
development  pari  passu  with  neglect  of  the  other  organs. 
If  we  are  to  remain  human  in  our  study  of  science,  we  must 
not  like  the  Brahman  and  Faust  endeavour  to  transcend  the 
limits  of  the  knowablc,  but  we  must  be  equally  careful  to 
avoid  becoming  like  Wagner  enslaved  by  sensual  empiricism. 
Wagner,  too,  ceased  to  be  human,  for  it  was  he  who  endeav- 
oured to  construct  the  homunculus.  Faust  did  not  follow 
Wagner  in  this  unnatural  aberration,  but  Faust  himself 
succumbed  to  the  folly  of  metaphysics. 

In  the  second  part  of  Faust,  Goethe  attempted  to  solve 
the  problem.  The  allegorical  struggle  with  the  forces  of  nature, 
says  Mihailovskii,  is  magnificent ;  the  endeavour  to  be  useful 
is  morally  good— but  it  fails.  The  principle  of  utiUty  is  no  / 
less  inadequate  than  are  all  the  other  special  criteria,  such 
as  truth,  beauty,  justice,  etc.    The  only  sound  criterion  of 
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I     perfection  in  human  affairs  is  integrality,  a  harmony  of  func- 
tions in  man,  and  harmony  of  means  in  man's  activities.    Bv 
an  integral  human  being,  happiness  for  himself  and  his  asso- 
*  dates  can  only  be  found  in  activity  on  behalf  of  himself  and 
his    associates.      Wagner    can    discover    truth    as    well    as 
another;    to  stitch  shoes  and  to  drain  marshes  are  useful 
actions.    The  man  of  science  may  strive  with  nature,  and  he 
may  do  this  theoretically   (not  practically  like  Faust)  ;    but 
what  he  must  shun  is  the  method  adopted  by  Faust  or  by 
Wagner.     Faust  desires  to  work  magic,  and  thereby  becomes 
non-human.      Wagner,    too,    is    non-human,    for    everything 
human  is  alien  to  him  ;  he  is  the  piston  of  a  pump,  a  pumping 
machine ;    not  a  whole  but  a  mere  part ;    not  an  individual 
(integral    or    undivided)    but    a    mere    instrument    for    the 
acquisition  of  facts. 

With  Comte,  Mihailovskii  appeals  against  Faust  and  the 
Brahman  to  the  consideration  that  in  true  himianity  theory 
and  practice  exist  in  mutual  equipose.  If  we  can  give  Faust 
and  the  Brahman  fuller  scope  for  their  activities,  if  we  can 
give  them  the  opportunity  and  the  power  of  sympathising 
practically  with  others'  lives,  if  we  can  awaken  in  them  the 
altruism  of  Comte,  the  tuism  of  Feuerbach,  the  sympathy 
of  Adam  Smith,  they  will  become  healthy,  they  will  be 
concerned  about  very  different  problems,  and  this  concern 
will  lead  them  to  victory,  not  defeat, 

Faust  and  Wagner,  the  Brahman  and  the  old  woman,  live 
close  beside  one  another,  but  they  do  not  know  one  another, 
and  scarcely  notice  one  another.  They  are  complementary 
opposites,  the  obverse  and  the  reverse  of  the  same  *'  eccentric  " 
medal. 

The  use  of  the  word  eccentric  shows  us  what  was  Mihai- 
f     lovskii's    historico-philosophical    explanation    of    the    Faust 
problem. 

I  It  is  the  division  of  labour  into  the  economic  and  mental 

spheres  which  has  made  men  non-human.  Philosophically 
it  is  metaphysics  which  causes  the  disintegration  of  the  stage 
of  eccentricity.  It  is  thus  in  Saint-Simon's  sense  that 
Mihailovskii  appraises  the  eighteenth-century  enhghtenment 
which  found  expression  above  all  in  Voltaire,  by  saying  that 
an  organic  epoch  is  succeeded  by  a  critical  epoch.  In  the 
story  of  the  Brahman  and  the  old  woman  his  neighbour,  Vol- 
taire displayed  the  opposition  between  knowledge  and  happi- 


ness without  being  able  to  show  how  the  opposition  could  be 
transcended.  Voltaire  could  not  be  positive  ;  he  .was  merely 
negative ;  his  philosophy  and  Goethe's  philosophy  issued  from 
a  moribund  social  order. 

The  connection  of  the  Faust  problem  and  the  suicide  problem  / 
in  Mihailovskii's  thought  has  now  been  made  clear.  Faust's 
questions  cannot  be  answered  by  metaphysics ;  his  ethics 
can  furnish  no  satisf-action  for  his  aspirations.  Faust,  Hke 
the  Brahman,  can  undermine  the  old  woman's  faith,  but  he 
has  no  power  to  make  either  himself  or  his  associates  happy 
In  the  moribund  epoch,  men  die  by  their  own  hands.      / 

The  age  is  inharmonious  ;  all  our  social  institutions  are 
inharmonious ;  individual  human  beings  are  inharmonious 
Epoch,  society,  and  men,  are  irreligious — thus  runs  Mihai-" 
lovskii's  briefest  formulation,  for  to  him  irreUgion  is  the  dis-  ^ 
harmony  of  reason  and  sentiment,  of  science  and  life,  of 
philosophy  and  ethics.  Upon  this  disharmony  depends  the 
modern  malady  of  the  will,  the  incapacity  for  hving. 

Faust  is  the  representa-tive  of  civiUsation.  The  majority 
of  German  civiUsed  beings  are  to  some  extent  Fausts,  and 
this  is  why  Mihailovskii  considers  Faust  the  greatest  of  Goethe's 
works.  Not  until  the  end  of  his  life  does  Faust  succeed  in 
doing  that  which  every  village  lad  learns  to  do  from  the  very 
beginning— useful  work.  Mihailovskii  asks  which  is  the 
higher,  Faust  or  the  village  lad.  In  accordance  with  his  theory 
of  progress,  Mihailovskii  replies  that,  whilst  Faust  has  attained  f 
a  higher  stage  of  evolution,  the  village  lad  stands  higher  as 
type. 

§  130. 

FROM  1901  onwards  Mihailovskii  wrote  his  literary  remin- 
iscences in  a  series  of  essays  entitled  Literature  and 
life.  These  were  subsequently  collected  in  book  form  as 
literary  Reminiscences  and  the  Present  Chaos.  Two  additional 
volumes  of  studies,  reprinted  from  Mihailovskii's  review  after 
his  death,  pursue  the  same  aim. 

When  -Mihailovskii  speaks  of  "  the  present "  he  thinks 
primarily  of  the  nineties  and  of  the  opening  years  of  the  new 
century,  but  he  is  also  concerned  with  the  eighties,  with  the 
whole  period  since  the  days  of  Nicholas,  and  one  may  even 
say  with  the  epoch  since  the  forties,  when  the  Russians  first 
learly  recognised  the  consequences  of  the  great  revolution. 
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By  "  chaos  '*  Mihailovskii  means  the  philosophical  and  literary 
confusion  attendant  upon  the  unclarified  and  gloomy  situation, 
but  we  must  remember  that  the  Russian  word  ^muia  Ukewisc 
signifies  "  riot."  In  his  historico-philosophical  scheme  he 
describes  the  period  of  transition  from  the  eccentric  to  the 
subjective  anthropocentric  epoch  as  anarchy  and  false  indi- 
vidualism, and  Hkewise  speaks  of  it  as  revolution  and  as 
scepticism.  The  ultimate  stage  of  the  eccentric  epoch  has 
deindividualised  and  therefore  dehumanised  man.  Faust, 
Wagner,  and  the  stock  exchange  speculators,  have  broken 
the  shackles  of  religious  and  political  absolutism  without  being 
able  to  throw  off  economic  shackles.  The  regime  of  arbitrary 
force  continues,  and  in  the  tiniest  village  no  less  than  in  the 
capital  the  usurer  satisfies  his  avarice  with  the  aid  of  the  state 
police.  In  the  west,  liberal  constitutionalism  and  parliamen- 
tarism, the  monarchy  and  the  republic,  serve  the  bourgeois 
vampire ;  whilst  in  Russia,  absolutism,  with  its  bureaucracy 
academically  trained  on  the  European  model,  serves  the 
bourgeois. 

Mihailovskii 's  analysis  of  the  chaos  lays  bare  its  various 

(   elements.     In  the  theoretical  field  the  leading  factor  is  the 

indefiniteness  and  dilettantism  of  metaphysics,  the  negative 

philosophy  of  the  spiritual  and  political  slaves  who  have  been 

awakened  by  Voltaire  and  the  enlightenment. 

Morally,  the  enlightened  slave,  the  bourgeois,  now  freed 
from  his  dread  of  the  old  authorities,  reveals  himself  in  his 
pornographic  literature.  Mihailovskii  does  not  hesitate  to 
condemn,  as  far  as  Russian  developments  are  concerned, 
Zola's  theoretical  talk  concerning  the  alleged  naturalistic 
positivism  ;  and  with  all  the  energy  of  which  he  is  capable 
he  censures  such  writers  as  Nemirovi^-DanCenko  who  have 
devoted  their  pens  to  a  literature  which  has  sunk  to  the  level 
of  the  Parisian  "  Journal  des  Cochons."  Mihailovskii  is 
especially  fierce  in  his  denunciation  of  the  lesser  bourgeoisie 
of  the  third  republic.  By  their  wealth  they  were  remo\ed 
from  the  necessity  of  labour ;  they  had  abandoned  clericalism 
and  even  Catholicism  without  finding  anything  to  replace 
it  which  could  minister  to  the  mental  and  moral  life ;  thus 
had  it  come  to  pass  that  the  *'  Journal  des  Cochons  "  was  the 
catechism  of  these  philistiiles.  Pornography  has  always 
existed,  but  not  until  to-day  has  it  been  raised  to  the  level 
of  a  public  system. 


In  Russia  the  lesser  bourgeoisie  was  not  so  numerous  as 
in  Europe,  but  here  it  was  the  greater  bourgeoisie  which  followed 
in  the  footsteps  of  the  aristocratic  leaders.  Mihailovskii  was 
never  weary  of  attacking  the  European  leaders  of  decadence, 
symbolism,  magianism,  and  the  rest,  so  that  he  might  inflict 
shrewder  blows  upon  their  Russian  imitators.  He  adopts 
from  Nordau  a  few  references  to  these  types  of  degeneration, 
and  analyses  the  ideas  of  Sacher-Masoch. 

Pessimism  is  the  upshot  of  such  ethics.  The  readers  of 
the  "Journeaux  des  Cochons"  become  gloomy  and  melan- 
cholic ;  tedium  and  melancholia  drive  them  to  a  voluntary 
death.'  Works  dealing  with  the  problem  of  weltschmerz  did 
not  escape  Mihailovskii 's  literary  attention,  and  he  did  not 
fail  to  point  out  the  false  individualism  of  the  chief  exponents 
of  weltschmerz.  Mihailovskii  enters  the  lists  against  Stirner 
and  Nietzsche  as  apostles  of  arbitrariness.  Nietzsche,  it  is 
true,  opposed  the  decadent  movement,  and  therefore  occupied 
higher  ground  than  his  Russian  imitators,  against  whom 
Mihailovskii  protects  their  teacher  ;  but  Nietzsche's  superman 
is,  after  all,  no  more  than  the  expression  and  the  advocacy 
of  eccentric  dehumanisation. 

Thus  Mihailovskii  is  led  to  attack  Darwinism  with  peculiar  > 
energy,   and   unceasingly   to   oppose   its   aristocratic   master 

morality. 

The  ethics  of  free  competition  unchains    the    war  of  all 
against  all.     To  Mihailovskii,  Byronic    "  gloom "    seems  the 
ultimate  result  of  this  development.     It  is  only  a  dog  that  J 
remains  faithful  to  its  dead  master. 

The  bourgeois  is  subject  to  the  dominion,  not  of  the  state 
alone,  but  also  of  chauvinistic  nationalism.  For  this  reason 
Mihailovskii  is  even  more  averse  to  the  new  slavophilism  than  , 
to  the  old,  and  for  this  reason  he  attacks  the  chauvinist 
narodniki.  He  continues  his  campaign  against  all  the  deca- 
dent phenomena  of  the  day,  disregarding  accusations  that  he 
is  aiding  sanctimonious  humbug  and  poHce  rule.  He  knows 
well  enough  that  the  obscurantists  opposed  Darwinism,  declarmg 
Darwinism  to  be  a  sign  of  the  times.  'In  a  vigorous  satire, 
Darwinism  and  Offenbach's  Operettas  (1871)  he  shows  that 
Darwin's  doctrine  may  very  well  be  compared  with  Offenbach's 
music,  in  that  here  and  there  Darwinists  and  Offenbachians  | 
misuse  science  and  art  for  the  benefit  of  the  bourgeoisie.  Beyond 
question  Offenbach  with  his  cynical  mockery  of  the  old  gods 
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and  the  old  morality  .could  exist  only  in  a  decaying,  degener- 
ating, and  corrupt  society.  But  this  immorality  is  one  of 
the  hammers  of  history;  a  great  amputation  is  imminent. 
The  eighteenth  century  enlightenment  and  the  diffusion  of 
wealth  have  freed  the  lords  of  the  theatre  from  their  fears, 
and  they  now  plunge  into  enjoyment. 

Notwithstanding  his  onslaughts  on  the  dominant  morality, 
Mihailovskii  did  not  become  a  disciple  of  the  Russian  preachers 
Dostoevskii  and  Tolstoi.  They  too,  were  absolutists  who 
represented  their  own  opinions  and  feeUngs  as  universally 
valid  rules  of  ethics.  In  the  case  of  both*  these  moralists 
Mihailovskii  censured  the  exaggerated  personal  striving  towards 
self-perfectionment,  which  led  Tolstoi  to  a  Buddhistic  quiet- 
ism, and  Dostoevskii  to  the  voluptuousness  of  martyrdom. 
Man  has  not  simply  to  consider  his  personal  responsibility. 
Not  conscience  alone  is  decisive,  but  also  the  sense  of  honour, 
and  it  is  the  two  in  conjunction  which*  lead  the  rightly 
balanced  human  being  to  play  his  part  in  the  social  order. 

Mihailovskii  opposed  the  representatives  of  the  latest 
Russian  philosophical  ideaUsm,  which  was  on  such  excellent 
terms  with  bourgeois  poUtico -social  materialism.  In  the  days 
of  the  great  revolution,  the  bourgeois  had  been  the  idealists, 
whilst  the  philosophers  of  that  day  had  taught  anthropological 
and  cosmopolitan  realism.  The  philosophical  idealists  were 
like  Voltaire,  who  thought  that  a  belief  in  God  was  a  good  thing 
for  his  tailor. 

Mihailovskii  was  especially  opposed  to  those  later  disciples 
of  Marx  who  abjured  historical  materialism  to  champion 
mysticism  and  ecstasy.  Whilst  Mihailovskii  had  at  first 
attacked  the  Marxists  on  account  of  their  historical  materialism, 
he  turned  later  against  the  materiahsts  who  had  been  converted 
to  ideaHsm. 

Mihailovskii  draws  a  sharp  distinction  between  religion 
and  mysticism,  considering  them  to  be  fundamental  opposites. 
Mysticism  translates  man  from  natural  reality  into  a  cloudy 
indefinite  remoteness,  into  regions  where  the  fantastic  gods 
of  the  mythologies  play  their  senseless  parts  ;  religion,  on 
the  other  hand,  connects  man  with  the  realities  of  life,  and 
makes  him  responsible  for  his  actions.  BeHef  and  knowledge 
may  be  dead,  may  be  incapable  of  leading  to  action.  Religion 
\  is  the  harmony  of  belief  and  knowledge  with  man's  ethical 
ideals,  and  is  the  impulse  to  action  in  a  definite  direction. 
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The  religious  man  has  a  clear  and  definite  idea  of  what  he 
wills  to  do ;  he  believes,  not  only  in  what  he  wills  to  do,  but 
in  what  he  actually  does. 

§  131. 

WHILE  still  a  student  at  the  mining  academy,  Mihailovskii 
made  his  first  Hterary  venture  by  penning  an  analysis 
of  the  female  types  in  GonCarov's  books  (i860),  but  he  did  not 
seriously  engage  in  authorship  until  1869.  A  general  survey 
of  his  works  subsequent  to  that  date  gives  the  following  results. 
During  the  first  years,  to  be  precise,  from  1869  to  187 1,  Mihai- 
lovskii's  writings  were  of  a  predominantly  scientific  character. 
Some  were  essays  upon  themes  of  his  own  choice,  but  most 
of  his  scientific  writings  were  critical  notices  of  works  by  other 
authors,  selected  by  Mihailovskii  from  the  Uterature  of  the 
world  as  a  vehicle  for  the  conveyance  of  his  own  ideas  and 
plans.  The  six- volume  edition  of  his  works  contains  about 
thirty-five  lengthier  essays,  twenty-three  of  which  deal  with 
European  and  twelve  with  Russian  authors.  In  the  period 
from  1872  down  to  the  beginning  of  January  1904,  Mihailovskii 
wrote  more  or  less  connected  accounts  of  the  principal  events 
in  Russian  Ufe,  of  individual  authors,  and  of  literary  trends, 
with  occasional  references  to  the  drama  and  to  graphic. art. 
Such  essays,  taking  the  form  of  "  Literary  and  JournaUstic 
Observations,"  "  A  Layman's  Notes,"  "  A  Contemporary's 
Notes,"  "  A  Reader's  Diary,"  and  so  on,  bulk  more  largely 
than  studies  of  a  monographic  nature.  As  far  as  such  studies 
were  produced  during  this  period,  they  belong  chiefly  to  the 
seventies.  Mihailovskii  never  wrote  a  book,  a  work  containing 
the  systematic  elaboration  of  some  particular  theme.  By 
deliberate  choice  he  remained  a  critic,  but  as  he  himself  put 
it  on  one  occasion,  the  critic  is  neither  more  nor  less  than 
the  expounder  of  artistic  creations.  Mihailovskii  himself, 
however,  was  Ukewise  an  expounder  of  scientific*  creations. 

If  we  compare  Mihailovskii' s  style  and  his  whole  method 
of  criticism  with  those  of  his  predecessors,  the  contrast  with 
Herzen  and  BSUnskii  becomes  obvious.  Mihailovskii  has 
more  kinship  with  Cerny§evskii  and  Lavrov.  His  writing 
has  a  certain  hardness,  produces  an  impression  of  greyness, 
and  yet  we  soon  forget  this  as  we  go  on  reading,  for  we  become, 
enthralled  by  the  contents,  by  the  sturdiness,  and  by  the 
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conscientiousness  of  what  is  written.'  Mihailovskii  had  belle- 
tristic  aspirations,  and  proposed  to  write  a  topical  novel,  but 
soon  desisted  from  the  attempt.  His  best  friends  advised 
him  against  it,  and  he  was  sufficiently  self-critical  to  recognise 
that  his  imagination  was  unequal  to  the  task.  The  cumbrous- 
ness  and  monotony  of  Mihailovskii' s  style  is  especially  con- 
spicuous in  his  more  intimate  reminiscences  and  in  his  critiques 
of  the  masterworks  of  Hterature ;  but  he  understood  how  to 
express  his  judgments  in  pregnant  words  and  phrases,  as  if 
in  the  hope  that  these,  giving  colour,  would  make  the  reader 
forget  the  stylistic  monotony.  Not  a  few  of  his  words  and 
phrases  have  become  widely  current. 

Throughout  hfe,  though  he  acquired  much  knowledge, 
and  acquired  it  thoroughly,  Mihailovskii  regarded  himself, 
not  as  a  philosopher,  but  as  a  reader.  "  A  Reader's  Diary  " 
— ^here  we  have  a  picture  of  the  onlooker  who  is  an  inde- 
fatigable reader,  but  we  have  likewise  a  characterisation  of  his 
Hterary  modesty.  This  modesty  does  not  exclude  a  justified 
self-complacency.  When  he  contrasts  himself  as  a  "  layman  " 
with  professional  experts,  or  when  his  pen  finds  a  critical 
word  to  say  about  "  men  of  learning,"  we  sense  satire  and 
gentle  mockery.  Yet  Mihailovskii  could  gladly  do  justice 
to  the  claim  of  the  professional  expert.  He  was  less  abstract 
than  Lavrov.  The  latter  took  Europe  as  his  starting  point, 
and  contemplated  Russia  from  a  distance  ;  the  former  lived 
in  Russia,  and  set  out  from  the  extant  problems  and  difficulties 
of  that  country. 

Whereas  Lavrov,  like  so  many  of  his  predecessors  and 
contemporaries,  wrote  as  a  refugee,  and  whereas,  living  abroad, 
he  enjoyed  complete  freedom  of  speech,  Mihailovskii  worked 
at  home,  under  the  knout  of  the  Russian  censorship,  and  very 
few  of  his  essays  were  first  published  abroad.  The  consequence 
was  that  Mihailovskii 's  method  of  expression  was  somewhat 
subdued,  and  bore  the  stamp  of  excessive  reflection,  while 
his  choice  of  subjects  was  determined  in  relation  to  the  censor- 
ship. But  the  very  significance  of  Mihailovskii  lies  in  this, 
that  he  did  not  take  refuge  abroad,  and  was  not  sent  to 
Siberia.  Thus  for  three  decades,  from  the  beginning  of  the 
seventies  onwards,  his  works  were  as  a  beacon  to  the  younger 
generation  and  as  a  guide  to  his  contemporaries.     But  this 

«  Herzon,  though  pleased  with  the  contents  of  Mihailovskii's  first  published 
work.  What  is  Progress,  censured  its  style. 
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guide  himself  belonged  to  the  generation  of  those  who  had 
attained  to  intellectual  maturity  after  the  liberation  of  the 

serfs. 

Reference  should  be  made  to  Mihailovskii's  literary  and 
philosophical  steadfastness.  Whereas  in  their  literary  devel- 
opment most  of  the  Russian  thinkers  have  displayed  crude 
transitions  and  profound  internal  revolutions,  Mihailovskii 
remained  the  same  from  his  debut  in  youth  to  the  end  of  his 
literary  career  ;  he  developed,  he  matured,  but  there  was  no 
change  in  his  fundamentally  positivist  outlook.  As  he  himself 
puts  it,  he  wore  an  overcoat  throughout  life.  In  one  of  his 
essays  he  compares  Proudhon  and  Belinskii,  referring  to  the 
steadfastness  of  the  Frenchman  and  to  the  vacillations  and 
mutability  of  the  Russian.  He  is  inclined  to  regard  this  lack 
in  Russian  writers  as  due  to  the  want  of  a  cultural  tradition, 
but  he  is  aware  that  to  Europeans  tradition  is  a  heavy  ballast. 
The  influence  of  Mihailovskii's  steadfastness  was  necessarily 
all  the  greater  seeing  that  his  fundamental  outlook  and  his 
leading  doctrines  were  already  formulated  at  the  very  outset 
of  his  career. 

Literary  criticism  thus  used  to  the  exclusion  of  other 
methods  was  the  implement  of  the  philosophic  and  political 
opposition.  Discussing  the  doctrine  of  the  adaptation  of  indi- 
viduals to  the  environment,  Mihailovskii  distinguishes  between 
two  types  of  adaptation.  Some  endeavour  to  raise  the  en- 
vironment to  their  level ;  others  adapt  themselves  to  the 
environment.  The  fishes  and  the  birds,  he  says,  are  the  best 
adapted  in  the  latter  sense,  and  they  therefore  are  the  happiest 
of  all  animals.  In  human  society,  the  birds  and  the  fishes 
are  represented  by  the  men  who  delight  in  celebrating  the 
days  of  their  patron  saints  (the  Russians  have  a  special  name 
for  such  festivals) .  In  politics  and  history,  the  leading  principle 
of  these  proposers  of  toasts  is  patriotism;  in  economics,  it 
is  perpetual  harmony  and  wealth  for  wealth's  sake  ;  in  science, 
it  is  science  for  science'  sake  ;  in  philosophy,  it  is  the  teleology 
of  nature ;  and  so  on. 

In  aesthetics,  these  adapters  have  the  principle  of  art 
for  art's  sake,  and  against  such  a  formula  Mihailovskii  pro- 
tested from  the  very  first.  Art,  in  his  view,  had  social 
significance.  As  early  as  1874  he  defined  the  poet  as  one 
endowed  with  the  capacity  of  speaking  for  himself  and  for 
others.    What  applies  to  the  poet  appUes  to  artists  in  general. 
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They  can  speak  for  others,  they  can  live  the  inner  life  of  others. 
can  feel  their  way  or  think  their  way  into  the  inner  life  of 
others.  Mihailovskii  considers  that  the  artist  possesses  in 
j  a  high  degree  that  capacity  for  sympathy  which  every  man 
ought  to  have,  but  of  course  the  artist  is  Ukewise  distinguished 
by  his  method  of  expression  which  differs  from  that  of  the 
non-artist.  The  aim  of  the  critic  must  therefore  be  to  report 
how  the  artist  speaks  for  himself  and  for  others,  and  to  report 
for  whom  the  artist  is  speaking.  The  critic  must  grasp  the 
relationship  between  the  artist  and  his  object,  and  must  show 
how  this  relationship  is  artistically  displayed.  Mihailovskii 
complains  of  Cehov  that  he  appUes  his  artistic  apparatus  in 
like  manner  to  the  swallow  and  to  the  suicide,  to  the  fly  and 
to  the  elephant,  to  tears  and  to  water.  Mihailovskii  demands 
from  the  artist  the  same  definiteness  that  he  demands  from 
others. 

Mihailovskii  will  only  recognise  as  a  true  artist  one  who 
does  not  speak  for  a  class  or  group  of   society,  but  for  the 

entire folk,  for  the  workers.     The  idea  of  the  folk  is  impHed 

in  every  serious  work  of  art.  Starting  from  his  view  that 
»  society  rests  upon  cooperation,  he  would  like  to  introduce 
work  as  the  measure  of  value  into  belles  lettres  and  aesthetics 
no  less  than  elsewhere.  The  tliought  is  not  elaborated,  but 
enough  is  said  to  show  what  Mihailovskii  demands  from  art, 
namely  that  it  should  pay  at  least  as  much  attention  to  the 
idea  of  the  folk  as  to  the  idea  of  love. 

Mihailovskii  frequently  insists  that  the  true  artist  should 
exhibit  a  sense  of  proportion,  for  he  considers  that  the  essential 
quality  of  artistic  capacity  is  displayed  in  moderation.  To 
give  a  concrete  instance,  he  contends  that  Grigorovie  and 
L^skov  lack  a  sense  of  proportion. 
4  Art  is  per  sc  social  and  ethical ;   ethics  and  aesthetics  are 

intimately  associated— although  MihaUovskii  recaUs  the  fact 
that  Cain  and  Abel  were  brothers,  and  yet  one  of  them  slew 
the  other  !  Mihailovskii  was  not  guilty  of  Hterary  fratricide ; 
his  ethics  and  his  socialism  are  guided  by  the  old  but  beautiful 
and  genuinely  humane  saying,  nil  humanum  a  me  alienum 
puto ;  *but  the  fact  that  he  had  no  hkmg  for  the  decadents 
and  for  their  sexual  erethism  and  abnormahty  may  be 
ascribed,  not  merely  to  his  socialist  ethics,  but  also  to  his 
healthy  virility. 

From  this  outlook,  Mihailovskii  can  best  adjust  his  relations 


to  his  contemporaries ;  his  ablest  and  most  detailed  literary 
studies  deal  with  his  friends  and  acquaintances,  with  SCedrin, 
Uspenskii,  and  Nekrasov.  It  i^  characteristic  that  he  should 
show  most  interest  in  and  understanding  for  the  imaginative 
writers,  those  whose  work  manifests  reflection  or  the  direct 
life  of  feeling — SCedrin,  for  instance,  on  the  one  hand,  and 
Uspenskii  and  Garvin,  on  the  other.  JakeiboviC  (MelSin)  is 
congenial  to  him  ;  of  Cehov,  the  same  can  be  said  as  regards 
the  later  works,  wherein  that  writer  has  abandoned  his  earlier 
pose  of  impassivity.  Mihailovskii  found  Andreev  obscure, 
and  Gor'kii's  work  did  not  please  him,  for  he  considered 
Gor'kii's  characters  too  domineering. 

There  is  little  about  PuSkin  in  Mihailovskii' s  writings,  and 
little  about  Gogol.  He  cannot  forgive  the  latter  for  sermon- 
ising, and  he  finds  the  same  tendency  to  sermonise  uncongenial 
in  Dostoevskii  and  Tolstoi.  The  two  last-named  writers, 
however,  receive  detailed  consideration,  with  the  remarkable 
omission,  previously  referred  to,  that  Mihailovskii  largely 
ignores  their  discussion  of  religious  problems.  Doubtless 
Mihailovskii  had  good  grounds  for  rejecting  passivity  and 
humility,  but  these  do  not  comprise  the  whole  of  the  religious 
problem.  The  relationship  to  Dostoevskii  is  remarkable, 
for  Dostoevskii's  literary  .and  journalistic  genre  resembled 
that  of  Mihailovskii.  Yet  Mihailovskii's  treatment  of  Dos- 
toevskii was  inadequate,  whilst  Dostoevskii  never  said  a  word 
about  Mihailovskii. 

Mihailovskii  has  frequently  been  extolled,  as  for  instance 
by  Kropotkin,  because  as  early  as  1875  he  predicted  the  religious 
crisis  which  was  coming  in  Tolstoi's  mind.  Kropotkin  refers 
to  the  articles  entitled  The  Right  Hand  and  the  Left  Hand  of 
Count  Tolstoi.  In  my  opinion,  however,  Tolstoi  had  clearly 
displayed  this  trend  long  before  1875,  for  the  later  Tolstoi 
is  foreshadowed  in  that  writer's  earliest  creations.  However 
this  may  be,  we  are  here  concerned  only  with  the  characteri- 
sation of  Mihailovskii  himself,  with  the  study  of  Mihailovskii's 
mental  development.  We  can  readily  understand  that  he 
could  not  approve  Tolstoi's  capipaign  against  science,  or  the^  ^ 
ethical  outlook  on  marriage  enunciated  by  Tolstoi  in  The 
Kreutzer  Sonata,  though  it  may  be  suggested  that  Mihailovskii 
took  the  onslaught  on  science  too  literally.  Moreover,  Tolstoi's 
apolitical  trend  requires  closer  examination,  for  we  must  ask 
whether  it  did  not  in  the  end  subserve  the  aims  of  the  political 
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movement.  May  we  not  suppose  that  the  left  hand  (passivity, 
shrinking  from  responsibility)  knew  what  the  right  hand 
(energy,  criticism,  activity)  w^s  doing  ? 

In  historical  perspective,  Mihailovskii  pictured  the  evolution 
of  Russian  literature  as  a  transition  from  aristocracy  through 
the  stage  of  the  "  aristocrats  doing  penance  "  to  the  demo- 
cratic literary  movement  of  our  own  day.  Analysing  the 
spokesmen  of  the  aristocratic  epoch,  and  in  especial  the 
writers  of  the  forties  and  the  sixties,  Mihailovskii  found  in 
their  work  a  confirmation  of  his  own  historico-philosophical 
analysis  of  the  age.  Lermontov's  Hero  of  our  own  Time  is  the 
spokesman  of  hezvremen'e  (the  word  has  the  double  meaning 
of  bad  weather  and  bad  luck),  the  representative  of  an  inert 
epoch.  From  AvdC^ev's  Our  Society  in  the  Heroes  and  Heroines 
of  the  Literature  of  the  Fifties  (1874),  Mihailovskii  cites  the 
analysis  of  the  types  Cackii,  OnSgin,  Pe^orin,  Rudin,  Bazarov, 
and  Rjazanov ;  and  Mihailovskii  is  doubtless  right  when  he 
makes  common  cause  with  Avd^ev  on  behalf  of  Rudin  as  a 
representative  of  the  sixties,  suggesting  that  Rudin  was  by 
no  means  so  passive  and  inert  as  is  usually  held.  Turgenev 
already  represented  the  coming  of  better  days,  and  still  more 
could  this  be  said  of  Mihailovskii 's  favourite  authors,  but  the 
bezvremen'e  has  by  no  means  disappeared,  as  can  be  shown 
by  a  study,  not  only  of  Dostoevskii,  but  also  of  Tolstoi,  and 
still  more  of  Cehov  and  of  the  decadents. 

Apropos  of  the  term  favourite  authors,  Mihailovskii  is  by 
no  means  a  blind  admirer.  For  example,  in  connection  with 
the  dispute  concerning  Nekrasov's  true  character,  Mihailovskii 
recalls  an  early  saying  of  Nekrasov's,  that  he  had  sworn  not 
to  die  in  a  garret.  Mihailovskii  saw  clearly  enough  that  this 
proletarian  wished  to  become  a  wealthy  man. 

In  his  criticism  of  philosophical  and  of  social  and  political 
trends  and  airrents  (Mihailovskii  speaks  rather  of  "  moral 
and  political "  trends  and  currents),  Mihailovskii  is  concerned 
chiefly  with  the  present  day.  Only  in  passing  does  he  allude 
to  the  earlier  movements,  like  those  of  the  Slavophils  and  of 
the  westemisers,  for  he  considers  that  both  these  trends  belong 
entirely  to  the  past. 

He  says  very  Uttle,  too,  concerning  his  Russian  predecessors 
in  the  critical  fields,  concerning  CemySevskii,  Herzen,  and 
Bainskii ;  but  in  the  early  days  of  his  literary  activity  he 
is  never  weary  of  pointing  out  the  exaggerations  in  the  nihilist 


aesthetics  of  Pisarev  and  that  writer's  associates,  whilst  he 
stigmatises  Pisarev's  attitude  towards  PuSkin  as  pure  vandalisna. 
Mihailovskii  is  a  sharp  critic  of  realism,  condemning  the  whole 
trend  but  Pisarev  and  Blagosv6tlov  in  especial,  for  this 
literature,  he  says,  had  no  thought  for  the  folk,  but  only  for 
a  sect  Mihailovskii  speaks  with  much  sympathy  of  the 
works  written  by  his  friends  Eliseev  and  Selgunov. 

The  shafts  of  Mihailovskii's  criticism  were  directed  agamst 
European  authorities  as  well  as  against  those  of  Russia,  and 
in  this  respect  he  is  differentiated  from  Cernysevskn.  Herzen, 
and  Belinskii.  Consider,  for  example,  his  writings  on  Darwm 
and  Darwin's  successors,  on  Spencer,  Voltaire,  Renan,  Stirner, 
Nietzsche,  Hartmann,  Zola,  and  Ibsen.  Mihailovskii  uses 
this  means  of  attack  against  many  of  the  dominant  views  in 
his  own  camp,  for  the  foes  of  his  own  household  seem  to  him 
more  dangerous  than  declared  opponents. 

In  connection  with  his  analysis  of  the  contemporary  chaos, 
and  in  especial  in  his  analysis  of  the  decadent  movement 
Mihailovskii  had  a  controversy  with  Merezkovsku  and  with 

the  critic  Volynskii. 

I  must  conclude  these  brief  and  incomplete  observations. 
It  has  not  been  my  aim  to  expound  MihaUovskii's  views  on 
aesthetics,  but  merely  to  show  his  spiritual  associations 
("  Tell  me  thy  company,  and  I  will  tell  thee  what  thou  art    ). 

Our  definitive  judgment  of  Mihailovskii  cannot  but  be 
favourable.  His  uniformity,  consistency,  and  independence 
were  of  notable  significance  to  Russia.  He  was  not  a  genius, 
nor  even  a  brilliant  writer,  but  his  methodical  foresight,  his 
endeavour  to  attain  clearness  and  precision,  made  his  works 
what  they  still  are,  a  notable  school  of  sociological  and  political 
culture  The  subjective  method  (a  bad  name  for  an  excellent 
thing)  corrected  the  one-sided  drift  of  the  positivists  towards 
natural  science  and  materialism,  and  supplemented  reahsm 
by  the  study  of  psychology  and  of  mental  activities.  ^     j 

Delight  in  psychological  analysis  led  Mihailovskii  to  bring 
his  philosophy  into  harmony  with  the  "  psychologism "  of 
the  Russian  novelists,  but  the  outcome  of  this  psychologism 
was  to  lead  Mihailovskii  to  reduce  the  theory  of  cognition  to 
the  sphere  of  psychology.  The  consequence  was  that,  not 
in  metaphysical  questions  merely,  but  likewise  in  epistemo- 
logical  questions,  MihaUovskii's  thought  was  affected  by  a 
vagueness  which  was  dangerous  to  the  success  of  his  aspirations 
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towards  precision.  Without  being  aware  of  it,  Mihailovskii 
replaced  epistemological  criticism  by  a  reliance  upon  authorities 
whom  he  did  not  venture  to  question.  Comte,  Feuerbach, 
Adam  Smith,  and  John  Stuart  Mill  were  for  him  such 
authorities. 

Of  late  there  has  been  a  tendency  to  class  Mihailovskii  as 
among  the  empiricist  critics,  and  to  speak  of  him  as  a  precursor 
of  Mach  and  Avenarius.  Such  a  classification  is  admissible 
only  in  so  far  as  it  is  true  that  Mihailovskii  accepted  the  posi- 
tivism of  Comte  and  Millr  and  was  content  with  a  purely 
psychological  analysis.  Believing  with  Comte  that  we  can 
*  have  no  scientific  knowledge  of  the  nature  of  things,  Mihailovskii 
rested  content  with  this  agnosticism.  Mach  and  similar 
thinkers  have  moved  along  the  same  road  with  their  revival 
of  Hume  ;  but  Mach,  Avenarius,  etc.,  studied  Kant,  and  took 
Kant's  thought  into  account  in  the  formulation  of  their  own 
empirical  standpoint,  whereas  Mihailovskii  ignored  Kant. 
Herein  lies  a  notable  distinction  between  Mihailovskii  and 
the  German  Humists. 

Of  late  certain  disciples  (Struve,  Berdjaev,  etc.)  have  under- 
taken an  epistemological  examination  of  Mihailovskii's  sub- 
jective method,  and  have  brought  it  into  harmony  with  the 
more  recent  developments  of  German  philosophy,  but  I  cannot 
see  that  these  investigations  have  had  any  noteworthy  result. 
The  "  chaos  '*  against  which  Mihailovskii  fought  still  dominates 
the  theory  of  cognition  and  the  field  of  criticism. 

Mihailovskii's  psychologism  can  further  be  detected  in  his 
philosophy  of  religion.  An  effect  of  the  religious  spirit  is 
mistaken  for  the  very  essence  of  religion.  But  an  important 
contribution  is  made  to  the  practical  aspect  of  the  problem. 
,  inasmuch  as  Mihailovskii  demands  clearness  and  definiteness 
above  all  in  the  ethical  domain,  and  here  finds  his  strongest 
standing  ground.  In  this  respect  he  is  in  agreement  with 
Hume,  but  also  with  Kant  and  with  more  recent  writers,  such 
as  Mill  and  Spencer.  His  theoretical  agnosticism  becomes 
'  a  practical  gnosis,  if  I  may  employ  the  word  to  denote  his 
clearly  conceived  and  deliberately  chosen  ethical  outlook. 

I  have  already  pointed  out  that  Mihailovskii  did  not  study 
the  religious  problem  as  considered  in  the  works  of  Dostoevski! 
and  Tolstoi.  This  seems  to  me  very  remarkable,  but  I  cannot 
venture  to  suggest  an  explanation.  In  his  analysis  of  the 
environing  chaos  he  occasionally  refers  to  the  philosophy  of 
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religion  of  some  of  the  Slavophil  stragglers  (Rozanov,  for 
instance).  But  this  cannot  be  termed  a  serious  analysis  of 
the  problem.  Is  it  possible  that  fears  of  the  censorship  with- 
held him  from  a  thorough  analysis,  not  only  of  Dostoevskii 
and  Tolstoi,  but  also  of  such  writers  as  Vladimir  Solov'ev 
and  Pob^donoscev  ?  But  surely  the  work  could  have  been 
published  abroad  ? 

For  Mihailovskii  the  association  of  religion  with  morality  / 
was  extremely  intimate,  and  here  the  influence  of  German 
philosophy,  indirectly  that  of  Kant,  is  perceptible.  To 
jlihailovskii  the  transition  to  socialism,  and  to  a  union  of  French 
and  of  German  socialism,  was  to  be  effected  on  these  lines. 
In  this  matter  Feuerbach  rendered  Mihailovskii  the  service 
which  Mihailovskii  rendered  to  Marx. 

Such    considerations    indicate    Mihailovskii's    philosophical 
position    in    relation"   to    socialism.      Some    have    regarded 
Mihailovskii's  work   as   the   climax   of   "  Russian   socialism." 
In  actual  fact,   Mihailovskii   derived  his  socialism  from   the 
same  philosophical,  historical,   and  political  sources  as  those     i 
from  which  the  views  of  Lavrov,  CernySevskii,  Belinskii,  and 
Herzen  were   derived  ;    but   Mihailovskii's  outlook  upon  the 
justification  of  socialism  and  the  necessity  for  socialism  was    j 
far  more  comprehensive  than  that  of  the  other  writers  named. 
In  essence,   Mihailovskii's  socialism,   like  that  of  his  prede- 
cessors and  teachers,  was  a  logical  appHcation  of  humanist    f 
morality.    Man,  the  human  essence,  are  the  alpha  and  omega 
of     Mihailovskii's     socialism.      For     Mihailovskii,     therefore, 
socialism  was  revolutionary  in  Europe,   but  conservative  in 
Russia. 

In  this  matter,  above  all,  he  agreed  with  Lavrov.  The 
fact  that  Mihailovskii  and  Lavrov,  one  remaining  in  Russia, 
the  other  a  refugee  in  Europe,  should  have  simultaneously 
insisted  upon  the  ethical  trend  of  philosophy  and  of  socialism,  ' 
is  one  of  primary  significance,  and  exercised  a  great  influence, 
in  educating  and  leading  forward  the  young  generation  that 
arose  after  the  liberation  of  the  peasantry. 

I  may  point  out  in  conclusion  that  Mihailovskii  would 
have  done  well  to  pay  closer  attention  to  Marx  and  Marxism. 
What  he  had  to  say  about  these  matters  in  his  controversies 
with  the  Marxists  and  the  narodniki  (in  the  middle  nineties 
and  subsequently),  and  in  his  controversies  with  Plehanov, 
Struve,  and  Voroncov,  did  not  serve  to  clear  up  the  questions 
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in  dispute  either  philosophically  or  economically.  Mihailovskii 
was  an  adversary  of  historical  materialism,  but  nevertheless 
his  philosophy  of  history  paved  the  way  for  the  spread  of 
Marxist  ideas,  both  in  their  orthodox  and  in  their  revisionist 
forms. 
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CHAPTER  SIXTEEN 

THE  THEORISTS  OF  THE  OFFICIAL  THEOCRACY: 
KATKOV;    POBEDONOSCEV  ;    LEONT'EV. 


I 


§    132. 

WE  have  now  to  turn  to  the  contemporary  opponents 
of  the  progressive  and  radical  politicians  hitherto  con- 
sidered, and  shall  begin  with  Mihail  Nikiforovic^  Katkov  (1818- 
1887),  the  publicist  defender  of  the  government  and  the 
theocracy. 

At  Moscow  during  the  forties  Katkov  was  a  member  of 
StankeviC's  circle,  being  on  intimate  terms  with  B^Unskii  and 
Bakunin,  and  beginning  his  pubhcist  activities  under  BeUnskii's 
auspices.  When  BSUnskii  left  Moscow  for  St.  Petersburg, 
Katkov,  with  Ketcer  and  Bakunin,  accompanied  him  part 
of  the  way.  Shortly  afterwards  a  breach  occurried  between 
Katkov  and  Bakunin,  and  in  BeUnskii's  house  on  one  occasion 
(1840)  the  two  men  actually  came  to  blows.  At  the  end  of 
the  thirties,  Katkov  was  under  Hegel's  influence,  which,  how- 
ever, was  soon  replaced  by  that  of  Schelling — the  Schelling  of 
the  later  phase.  In  1840  and  1841,  Katkov  attended  Schelling's 
lectures  in  Berlin.  Already  in  1840,  when  the  leaven  of  SchelUng 
had  begun  to  work,  Katkov  adopted  as  his  program  the  three 
high-sounding  words  of  Uvarov,  Orthodoxy,  autocracy,  and 
nationaUty.  Nevertheless  the  aspiring  young  thinker  found 
it  possible  to  conceive  Uvarov's  program  in  the  sense  of  Peter. 
He  .wrote  in  1840  :  *'  Russia  first  originated  through  Peter." 
In  1 84 1  he  expressed  himself  as  strongly  averse  to  the  Old^ 
Russism  of  Pogodin  and  Pogodin's  associates,  defending  Europe, 
and  maintaining  that  Europe  was  not  faUing  into  decay. 

In  1845  he  had  become  professor  of  philosophy,  but  in  1850 
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he  lost  this  position  during  the  reaction  that  followed  1848. 
Taking  up  the  work  of  publicist  in  1851,  he  was  appointed 
editor   of    the  official    periodical    "  Moskovskija    VMomosti " 
(Moscow  News),   subsequently  notorious,   and  held  the  post 
until    1S55.     In    1856    he    founded    the    "  Russkii    V^stnik " 
(Russian  Messenger),  and  under  his  editorship  this  review  soon 
became  the  most  noted  organ  of  moderate  liberalism.     In  the 
early  days  of  his  public  career,  Katkov  was  an  enthusiastic 
admirer  of  England  and  English  institutions  ;    he  paid  a  \isit 
to  England,  and  studied  the  English  constitution,  reading  the 
works  of  Blackstone  and  Gncist.  The  "  Moskovskija  Vedomosti " 
became    the    standard-bearer    of    constitutionahsm.    But   his 
political   anglomania   was   already   of    a    perfectly   innocent 
character,  as  is  shown,  for  example,  by  his  admiration  for  the 
EngUsh  landed  gentry.     By  now  in  essentials  Katkov  was  a 
conservative,  and  therefore  in  his  newspaper  he  had  taken 
sides  against  the  early  Slavophils.    The  Slavophil  theorj-  of 
nationaUty,  and  Slavophil  burrowings  into  the  foundations  oi 
Russian  nationality,  were   uncongenial  to  him.    The  French, 
he  said,  are  not  so  terribly  concerned  about  their  nationality, 
nor  is  such  concern  needful,  for  if  nationaUty  be  healthy  it  will 
assert    itself    spontaneously.     Homjakov,    of    course,    held   a 
different  view,  and  could  appeal  to  Klopstock,  Fichte,  and 
Schiller. 

As  late,  nevertheless,  as  1858,  Katkov  took  part  with  KoSe- 
lev  in  organising  a  demonstration  and  a  collection  of  funds  on 
behalf  of  Kruse,  who  had  been  deprived  of  his  office  of  censor 
on  account  of  liberal  views,  but  after  1861  Katkov  moved 
notably  towards  the  right. 

In  his  view,  the  liberation  of  the  peasantry  and  the  ensuing 
refonns  gave  undue  scope  to  the  forces  of  progress,  and  opened 
undesirable  channels  for  these  forces.  He  detested  in  the 
progressive  and  democratic  movement  its  negation  of  the 
principles  of  monarchy,  aristocracy,  and  centralism,  which  he 
regarded  as  essential  to  true  progress.  The  problem  was,  he 
considered,  to  allot  to  these  principles  their  proper  position 
and  to  assign  to  them  their  due  boundaries  in  the  organism 
of  the  state  as  a  whole.  "  Interest  in  freedom,"  he  wrote  in 
1862,  "  constitutes  the  soul  of  conservatism " — vague  and 
indefinite  phraseology  was  characteristic  of  Katkov's  utterances. 
It  is  possible  to  quote  passages  from  his  essays  wherein  he 
accepts  the  new  reforms  and  speaks  of  their  splendid  mission. 


Of  the  zemstvos,  for  example,  adopting  here  Slavophil  ideas, 
he  expects  that  they  will  discover  the  true  relationship  to  the 
past,  will  re-establish  the  national  life  in  its  totality,  and  will 
awaken  the  creative  energies  of  that  life. 

He  was  thinking  not  only  of  the  English  gentry  (the  English 
gentry  of  that  day  !),  but  also  of  the  Russian  nobles,  whom  he 
regarded  as  the  born  leaders  of  the  common  people.  Mihailov- 
skii  tells  us  in  his  memoirs  that  in  1861  Katkov  denounced 
Eliseev  for  desiring  to  protect  the  aristocracy  of  culture  against 
the  aristocracy  of  birth. 

In  June  1862,  Katkov  opened  a  campaign  against  Herzen 
and  the  "  Kolokol  "  ;  after  the  Polish  rising  in  1863  he  exploited 
national  chauvinism  for  his  own  ends.  During  the  revolt, 
SchMo-Ferroti  (von  Fircks)  published  a  pamphlet  entitled 
Que  fcra-t-on  de  la  Pologne  ?  in  which  he  demanded  that  Poland, 
whilst  remaining  an  integral  part  of  Russia,  should  be  granted 
local  self-government.  Katkov  made  this  the  text  for  a  violent 
attack  on  the  Poles,  and  while  ostensibly  aimed  at  Sch^do- 
I'^erroti,  his  onslaught  \vas  really  directed  at  the  liberal  minister 
Crolovnin. 

Katkov  was  not  slow  to  oppose  Cernysevskii  and  the  realist 
movement.  At  first,  indeed,  he  had  collaborated  with 
<:ernysevskii  on  the  staff  of  the  "  OteCestvennyja  Zapiski  "  ; 
but  in  1861,  in  his  own  review,  Katkov  published  Jurkevi^'s 
anti-materialistic  writing,  and  the  "  Russkii  V(^stnik  "  became 
the  chief  organ 'of  the  counternihiUst  movement.  Turgenev's 
Fathers  and  Children  was  published  by  Katkov  ;  Dostoevskii, 
despite  his  earUer  polemic  against  Katkov,  issued  his  antinihiUst 
novels  under  Katkov's  aegis  ;  and  Katkov  was  delighted  to 
publish  the  novels  of  KljuSnikov,  Krestovskii,  and  Markevid. 
To  Katkov,  Uterature  was  subservient  to  his  pohtical  plans 
Not  for  the  sake  of  literature  had  he  founded  his  review,  but 
because  he  had  formed  a  sound  estimate  of  the  pohtical  power 
of  literature  ;  and  in  view  of  the  Uterary  conditions  prevailing 
at  the  close  of  the  Nicolaitan  period  it  was  not  difficult  for  him, 
aided  by  his  collaborators  (the  name  of  Ostrovskii  may  be 
added  to  those  already  mentioned),  to  acquire  Uterary  influence. 
In  1862,  writing  in  Dostoevskii's  review  "  Vremja  "  (Time), 
(^1  rigor 'ev  rightly  pointed  out  that  literature  was  to  Katkov  of 
no  consequence,  a  mere  means  to  an  end.'    Katkov's  disposition 

»  Katkov  could  naturally  pay  better  than  could  the  progressive  organs 
rind  even  Tnrgenev  was  often  short  of  money  ! 
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is  most  unambiguously  displayed  in  his  censorial  work  as  editor. 
Publishing  Turgenev's  Fathers  and  Children,  he  treated  Bazarov 
most  maHciously  by  simply  suppressing  all  the  mitigating 
traits  of  that  hero's  character. 

The  year  1863  and  the  PoUsh  rising  gave  Katkov  an  authori- 
tative position  among  the  conservatives  and  nationalists. 
Resuming  the  editorship  of  the  "  Moskovskija  VSdomosti," 
he  thus  acquired  a  widely  circulated  journal  through  which 
to  push  his  designs.  More  and  more  the  program  of  Orthodoxy, 
autocracy,  and  nationality  came  to  be  conceived  by  him  in 
the  sense  of  the  government ;  and  after  1866,  when  the  first 
attempt  was  made  on  the  tsar's  life,  he  definitely  took  up  a 
position  opposed  to  the  intelhgentsia.  In  1867  he  formulated 
his  credo  in  the  following  terms  :  "  Russia  needs  a  unified  state 
and  a  strong  Russian  narionahty.  Let  us  create  such  a  nation- 
ality upon  the  foundation  of  a  language  common  to  all  the 
inhabitants,  upon  that  of  a  common  faith,  and  upon  that  of 
the  Slavic  mir.  Let  us  overthrow  everything  which  imposes 
obstacles  in  the  way  of  these  designs.  In  this  program  of  rigid 
Russification,  the  only  exception  he  was  Villing  to  make  related 
to  the  Poles  (see  §  68). 

Katkov  was  shrewd  enough  to  turn  his  attention  to  the 
schools.  Effecting  a  rapprochement  to  Pob^donoscev  and 
Count  D.  A.  Tolstoi,  he  favoured  classicism  in  the  gimnazija  and 
he  attacked  the  reorganisation  of  the  universities  effected  in 
1863.  In  1878  the  Moscow  students  accompanied  the  start 
of  a  convoy  of  exiles,  and  for  this  peaceable  demonstration  were 
savagely  handled  by  the  butchers.  The  next  day  Katkov's 
organ  strongly  commended  this  butcher  patriotism. 

With  increasing  energy,  Katkov  opposed  the  bureaucracy, 
which  seemed  Laodicean  and  too  hberal.  His  prestige  grew 
when  in  1866  his  paper  was  suspended  for  two  months.  Once 
again,  in  1870,  he  received  an  ofi&cial  admonition.  He  was 
•greatly  dissatisfied  with  Russian  diplomacy,  while  the  Turkish 
war  and  its  results  were  as  Httle  to  his  Uking  as  to  that  of  other 
politicians  and  partisans.  His  conduct  of  a  campaign  upon 
two  fronts  madie  Katkov  highly  respected  in  court  circles,  and 
It  is  reported  that  Alexander  II,  who  beyond  question  was  not 
wholly  in  accord  with  Katkov's  ideas,  protected  Katkov  by 
saying  that  that  writer  would  be  his  own  censor. 

It  was  after  Alexander's  death  that  Katkov  acquired  his 
most  extensive  influence  over  the  government  and  the  court. 
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Loris-Melikov's  dictatorship  was  his  idea,  although  the  plan 
was  not  carried  out  precisely  as  he  had  wished.  Denouncing 
the  assassination  as  the  work  of  the  Poles  and  of  the  intelli- 
gentsia ("  the  intrigue  "),  he  gave  free  rein  to  his  reactionary 
ideas.  He  had  by  now  conceived  a  hatred  for  the  zemstvos, 
and  in  economic  questions  had  become  a  rigid  protectionist. 
His  accusations  were  directed  against  the  ministries  and  the 
other  high  institutions  of  state,  and  he  was  right  to  this  extent, 
that  the  state  servants  had  often  no  clear  views  of  what  they 
wanted  to  do,  were  inert,  vacillating,  and  lukewarm.  Katkov 
was  in  alliance  with  PobSdonoscev.  Katkov's  influence  made 
itself  felt  in  the  administration  of  the  schools  and  the  universities.. 
Crest  Miller,  a  Slavophil,  but  a  hberal  historian  of  Uterature, 
was  suspended  because  he  had  given  expression  to  his  opinions 
upon  Katkov.  The  reactionary  university  statutes  of  1884 
were  mainly  the  work  of  Katkov. 

The  telegram  of  condolence  which  Alexander  III  sent  to 
the  widow  of  Katkov  when  that  writer  died,  and  the  way  in 
which  his  patriotism  was  extolled,  showed  how  great  was  his 
prestige  at  court.  The  fact  that  Katkov  was  able  to  gain 
such  a  position  for  himself  has  been  regarded  as  in  a  sense  a 
victory  of  journaUsm  over  the  closed  circle  of  the  Russian 
court. 

Katkov  frequently  changed  his  opinions,  for  as  poUtician 
he  was  far  from  being  a  man  of  firm  and  definite  character, 
or  one  clearly  conscious  of  his  aims.  Turgenev  was  doubtless 
right  in  speaking  of  him  as  a  poseur ;  and  other  publicists, 
such  as  Annenkov  and  Panaev,  took  the  same  view.  Katkov 
was  shrewd  enough  ;  he  recognised  the  instabihty  of  the  regime 
of  Alexander  II  (though  this,  indeed,  did  not  require  much 
sagacity).  But  Katkov  himself  was  hardly  less  unstable.  He 
lacked  a  thoroughly  elaborated  conservative  philosophy,  but 
he  served  the  headless  and  heartless  reaction,  and  (as  Solov'ev 
put  it)  he  defended  the  Russian  state  with  truly  Mohammedan 
fanaticism.  This  explains  the  paradoxical  advice  which  he' 
gave  the  Bulgarians  during  the  reign  of  Alexander  of  Battenberg, 
when  he  counselled  them  to  estabUsh  a  repubUc.  Monarchy, 
he  said,  was  the  best  form  of  government  for  great  states,  but 
was  unsuited  for  petty  states,  since  the  sovereigns  of  these 
were  too  weak  not  to  pass  under  the  influence  of  one  or  other 
of  the  great  states,  and  this  led  to  disastrous  conflicts  between 
people   and   ruler.     Katkov's   opinion   secured   the   approval 
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of  the  renowned  Colonel  Komarov,  but  none  the  less  it  gives 
sufficient  proof  that  Katkov's  tsarism  was  affected  by  internal 
corrosion.  The  arguments  Katkov  used  in  favour  of  tsarism 
and  autocracy  were  taken  from  de  Maistre,  but  he  lacked  the 
poHtical  consistency  of  the  man  who  glorified  the  executioner. » 
Moreover,  in  youth  Katkov  had  had  deahngs  Nvith  Tocqueville 
and  Macaulay  ;  in  France  and  in  England  these  were  accounted 
men  of  moderate  views,  but  in  Russia  their  opinions  had  a 
revolutionary  influence.  Not  without  significance  was  the  fact 
that  in  youth  Katkov  had  made  translations  from  Shakespeare, 
Hoffmann,  and  even  Heine. 

His  own  indecisiveness  enabled  him  to  understand  the 
indecisiveness  of  the  government  and  the  bureaucracy,  and 
likewise  enabled  him  to  understand  the  shortsightedness  of 
the  censorship,  which  (in  a  petition  to  the  government)  he 
accused  of  undermining  religion.  Nor  was  he  under  any 
illusions  concerning  the  weakness  of  the  autocrat.  In  Katkov  s 
devotion  to  the  reaction  there  was  a  dash  of  anarchism.  If  1 
mistake  not,  Herzen  realised  this  when  he  pointed  out  with 
deHght  that  Katkov  had  forced  joumaHsm  upon  tsarism. 

We  cannot  discover  in  Katkov's  writings  any  definite  system 
of  poHtical  views,  nor  did  he  exercise  a  guiding  influence  in 
matters  of  principle.  Mihailovskii  once  aptly  termed  him  the 
vii  of  the  "  Moscow  News."  The  vii  is  a  Little  Russian 
mythical  being  who  is  unable  to  see  in  ordinary  circumstances 
because  his  eyeUds  reach  to  the  ground  ;  but  the  vii  can  see 
perfectly  well  if  his  lids  are  held  forcibly  open  with  a  pitchfork. 

Katkov  was  continually  vacillating.  In  the  sixties,  for 
example,  he  was  opposed  to  the  Slavophils  :  in  1880,  at  the 
PuSkin  festival,  he  became  reconciled  with  them  (with  Ivan 
Aksakov,  at  least,  for  Turgenev  refused  to  clink  glasses  with 
him)  ;  but  almost  immediately  after  this  reconciliation  Katkov 
resumed  his  old  attitude  of  hostiUty.  During  the  Turkish 
war  he  was  antigerman  ;  in  1882  he  was  well  pleased  with 
Bismarck,  because  the  chancellor  was  more  Russian  than  was 
Russian  diploniacy,  which  rested  upon  no  national  foundation  : 
but  from  1886  onwards  he  opposed  Bismarck  and  the  Bis- 
marckians  in  the  most  violent  terms.  *  In  like  manner,  he  was 
at  first  antifrench,  and  subsequently  profrench.     Having  been 

*  Shortly  after  Katkov's  death  de  Maistre's  theocratic  policy  wa$  dis- 
cussed in  the  Russkii  Vfstnik  (1889),  and  was  applied  in  its  entirety  to  Russian 
affairs. 


a  moderate  free  trader  before  the  Turkish  war,  he  became  a 
protectionist  when  the  war  was  over. 

Katkov  was  the  typical  bourgeois  stigmatised  by  Herzen 
and  Mihailovskii,  one  of  those  parvenus  who  push  themselves 
into  the  company  of  the  great  ones  of  earth,  impose  themselves 
by  force  of  individuality,  but  at  the  same  time  render  service. 
At  the  outset  of  his  career  he  had  written  to  Kraevskii :  "  The 
sum  of  my  ambition  is  to  be  employed  upon  special  service  by 
a  big  gun,  or  at  least  by  a  gun  of  medium  calibre.". 

I  do  not  think  I  underrate  Katkov  or  do  him  an  injustice 
when  I  refrain  from  the  attempt  to  construct  a  philosophy  of 
history  or  a  philosophy  of  religion  out  of  his  innumerable  articles 
and  reviews.  (I  may  mention  in  passing  that  in  1852  he  wrote 
a  history  of  early  Greek  philosophy  for  a  collective  work  pro- 
duced by  his  friend  P.  M.  Leont'ev.)  In  the  early  seventies, 
A.  S.  Suvorin,  editor  of  the  "  Novoe  Vremja,"  described  Katkov, 
Leont'ev,  etc.,  as  busy  exploiters  of  credulity  and  stupidity. 
Subsequently.  Suvorin  changed  his  mind  in  this  as  in  other 
matters  ;  nevertheless,  in  an  obituary  notice  published  in  the 
'  Novoe  Vremja"  of  August  9,  1887,  ^  week  after  Katkov's 
death,  Suvorin  wrote :  "He  occasionally  endeavoured  to 
formulate  his  views,  and  when  he  succeeded  in  such  a  formula- 
tion he  could  never  avoid  oratorical  sophistry."  It  may  be 
added  that  the  "  Novoe  Vremja  "  was  itself  expert  in  journalism 
of  this  nature. 

§  133. 

IN  addition  to  the  journalists  of  the  theocracy,  we  have  to 
consider  Konstantin   Retrovir  PobSdonoscev    (1827- 1907), 
who  defended  theocracy  as  a  sociologist. 

"  The  bringer  of  victory,"  such  is  the  significance  of  the  name. 

Pob$donoscev,  the  name  of  the  man  whose  opinions  were  long 

dominant  among  the  ruling  class  of  Russia,  of  the  man  whose 

desperate  attempt  to  suppress  the  progressive  movement  of  the 

Russian    youth    and    the    Russian    intelligentsia    was    largely 

responsible  for  the  deplorable  situation  of  the  country.     Such 

a  name  as  "  the  bringer  of  victory  "  is  a  lucky  and  desirable 

one  in  a  land  of  superstition  and  at  a  court  where  superstition 

is  rife.     It  is  true,  however,  there  were  many  in  Russia  to  point 

out  that  Udonoscev  means  "  bringer  of  evil  "  and  i\i^t  donoscev 

signifies  "informer."     Whoever  wishes  to  know  what  has  been 

going  on  in  Russia  under  Alexander  III  and  Nicholas  II  must 
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study  the  mental,  scientific,  and  journalistic  characteristics 
of  PobSdonoscev.  His  activities  were  extensive,  and  were 
concerned  with  the  questions  of  the  day.  In  addition  to  learned 
collections  of  juristic  data,  he  published  legal  textbooks  (the 
most  important  of  which  was  a  manual  of  civil  law),  and  a 
number  of  journalistic  essays.  In  1896  appeared  a  series  of 
articles  under  the  title  of  Moskovskii  Sbornik  (Moscow  Collection), 
in  which  PobSdonoscev  expounded  his  political  and  religious 
creed.     The  book  ran  through  a  number  of  editions. 

The  mere  title  "Moscow  Collection"  is  enough -to  show 
anyone  who  possesses  the  necessary  insight  that  the  author, 
though  he  held  office  in  St.  Petersburg,  felt  himself  to  be  a 
man  of  Moscow — for  to  Pob^donoscev,  Moscow  was  the  third 
Rome  of  true  Christianity,  the  ideal  capital  of  the  genuine 
Russian.  Born  in  Moscow,  in  Moscow  he  became  professor 
of  civil  law  and  procedure,  and  as  such  was  appointed  juristic 
tutor  to  the  imperial  princes.  In  1880,  during  the  Loris- 
Melikov  regime,  the  tutor  of  Alexander  II  was  appointed  chief 
procurator  of  the  holy  synod,  and  held  this  office  until  1905. 

His  official  position  gave  his  opinions  the  great  weight 
which  they  have  possessed  in  Russia  since  the  time  when 
Alexander  III  ascended  the  throne.  The  liberal  or  semi-Uberal 
system  of  Loris-MeUkov  was  replaced  by  the  clericaUst  system 
of  PobSdonoscev,  and  notwithstanding  1905  and  1906  this 
system  is  still  (1913)  dominant  in  St.  Petersburg. 

Pob^donoscev  was  and  desired  to  remain  the  man  of  Moscow. 
He  sought  his  intellectual  forbears  among  the  Moscow  Slavo- 
phils, and  above  all  among  the  Slavophil  Old  Russians.  It  is 
undeniable  that  his  fundamental  philosophical  principles  remind 
us  of  those  held  by  the  leaders  of  the  ^Javophil  school,  so  that 
we  think  now  of  KirSevskii,  now  of  Konstantin  Aksakov,  and 
now  again  of  Samarin  and  Homjakov ;  but  the  images  of  these 
notable  thinkers  pale  before  those  of  Pogodin  and  Katkov, 
which  loom  far  more  plainly  behind  the  pages  of  the  Moskovskii 
Sbornik.  As  far  as  Katkov  is  concerned,  we  do  not  see  that 
writer  in  his  youthful  and  liberal  days,  but  we  discern  the 
counsellor  of  Alexander  III.  The  assassination  of  Alexander 
II  brought  Katkov  and  PobSdonoscev  into  power.  In  nihilism 
and  revolutionary  terrorism,  Pob^donoscev  found  the  precise 
antithesis,  as  a  philosophy  of  history,  to  his  own  fundamental 
outlook,  which  was  that  Old  Russian  civiUsation,  as  the  precise 
opposite  of  western  civiUsation,  could  alone  constitute  the 


true  basis  for  a  genumely  Russian  political  system.  The 
relationship  between  Russia  and  Europe  resembled  that  between 
dav  and  night,  between  light  and  darkness,  between  Ormuzd 
and  Ahriman  ;  Russia  was  social  order,  Europe  was  anarchy  ; 
Russia  was  life,  Europe  death,  the  death  of  the  mdividual  and 
of  the  nation  as  a  whole,  death  at  once  moral  and  physical. 

Finally,  though  with  a  gross  distortion  of  the  Slavophil 
philosophy    of    history,    PobMonoscev    considered    that    the 
essential  malady  of  Europe  and  of  liberaUsm  (including  Russian 
liberaUsm  under  Alexander  II)  was  rationahsm.    The  meaning 
he  attached  to  this  term  varied.     Sometimes  he  attacked  logic 
and  the  syllogistic  method ;    sometimes  he  censured  logical 
formaUsm   or   animadverted  upon  the  critical  movement   m 
literature.     In  contrast  with  these  things  he  extolled  life  and 
its  immediate  needs,  placing  all  his  confidence  m  immediate 
sensation,  in  warm  feeling,   and  in  experience.     Quite  after 
the  manner  of  so  many  ultra-moderns,  did  he  thus  display 
Rousseauist  views.     For  PobMonoscev,  too,  had  studied  m 
the  school  of  Rousseau,  and  like  so  many  of  the  romanticists 
he  rejected  science,  philosophy,  and  civilisation.     He  did  not. 
however,  aim  at  the  return  to  a  state  of  nature,  but  at  returning 
to  the  prepetrine  third   Rome  with  its  Byzantme  orthodoxy 
and  its  philosophy  of  the  fathers  of  the  church.     This  philosophy 
is  mystical,  and  utterly  without  rationalism.     PobMonoscev 
accepted  in  its  entirety  the  mystical  psychology  of  the  Slavophils 
but  as  a  practical  statesman  and  ecclesiastic  he  carried  it  out 
to    its    logical    political    consequences.      Thus    the    mystical 
imitator  of  Christ  (PobMonoscev  translated  a  Kempis)  developed 
into  the  "  grand  inquisitor  "  of  Dostoevsku. 

According  to  the  literal  phrasing  of  this  Orthodox  Russian 
theory  of  cognition,  only  the  blockhead  can  desire  to  think 
clearly  about  everything.  The  most  valuable  ideas,  those 
most  needful  in  Ufe,  remain  in  a  mystical  chiaroscuro  m  the 
remote  recesses  of  the  soul.  The  greatest  thoughts  are  neces- 
sarily obscure.  The  mass  of  the  population  is  under  the  sway 
of  a  natural  vis  inertia,  but  this  inertia  must  not  be  confused 
with  unculture  and  roughness,  for  it  is  a  natural  and  healthy 
shrinking  from  logical  thought,  a  natural  tendency  to  shun 
the  hustle  of  modern  progress.  The  folk  trusts  tradition, 
which  has  not  been  thought  out,  but  has  been  made  by  hfe 
itself ;  history,  history  alone,  not  the  law  of  nature,  is  the 
desirable  and  needful  authority  for  mankind.    The  behevmg 
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spirit  of  the  genuine  Russian,  being  uncorrupted  by  logic,  accepts 

this  authority  as  a  matter  of  course ;   the  folk  feels  directly, 

feels  in  its  soul,  and  perceives  absolute  truth,  artist  fashion, 

by  way  of  faith.     In  folk-sagas  this  absolute  truth  has  found 

artistic  expression,  for  the  saga  is  the  history  of  the  whole 

folk.     History    is    the    most    trustworthy  of    all    authorities. 

Absolute  truth  is  religious  truth  ;  but  it  is  the  Russian  church, 

not  religion  in  the  abstract,  which  embodies  absolute  truth. 

This  truth  is  imparted  to  the  uncultured  masses  by  the  church 

ceremonies,  without  any  admixture  of  logic  and  philosophy. 

The  Russian  church  possesses  absolute  truth,  is  absolute  truth, 

and  therefore  the  Russian  folk  possesses  and  is  this  truth. 

The  various  churches  correspond  to  the  needs  of  the  various 

nations,  and  the  Russians  have  a  church  of  their  own.     The 

believer  wiU  never  recognise  a  foreign  doctrine,  but  on  the 

contrary,  "  should  need  arise  he  will  forcibly  impose  his  own 

belief  on  others." 

As  we  see,  the  mysticism  of  Joannes  Damascenus  (who 
was  the  Slavophils'  favourite  father  of  the  church)  has  degener- 
ated into  orthodox  Jesuitism.  If  every  nation  has  its  own 
religion  and  nationality,  why  should  Russia,  with  its  milhons 
of  Poles,  Germans,  Finns,  Swedes,  etc.,  have  but  one  church 
and  but  one  recognised  nationality  ?  "  Europeans  1  "  the 
answer  runs — that  is  quite  another  affair  :  the  Russian  church. 
the  Russian  folk,  has  and  is  absolute  truth,  and  that  suffices ! 

From  rationalism,  the  original  sin  of  Europe,  there  arises 

by  logical  sequence  a  second  original  sin,  belief  in  the  excellence 

of  the  natural  man.     Fob^donoscev,  however,  teaches  that  man 

is  by  nature  bad  and  full  of  malice,  and  he  infers  from  this 

that  democracy  in  all  its  forms  is  evil.     Pob^donoscev  attacks 

parliamentarism  and  the  representative  system  of  government 

with  inexorable  scorn  and  mockery,  stigmatising  parliamentarism 

as  "  the  great  lie  of  our  age."     Liberty,  equaUty,  and  fraternity 

are  mere  phrases  and  idols.    No  man  of  honour,  no  man  with 

a  sense  of  duty,  can  accept  the  modern  electoral  system  with 

its    universal    suffrage.     FobSdonoscev    inveighs    against  the 

agitators,  the  modern  sophists  and  logomachists,  who  keep 

the  masses  in  leading  strings,  and  he  is  no  less  opposed  to  the 

demagogy  of  trial  by  jury.     He  detests  the  newspaper  press, 

and  denies  its  claim  to  reprrtsent  public  opinion,  for  the  press 

too  is  one  of  the  most  lying  institutions  of  our  time.     Of  course 

this  remark  was  not  to  be  taken  as  applying  to  Katkov's  news- 


paper, but  only  to  the  organs  of  the  nihilists,  the  socialists,  and 

the  liberals.  *  ,      •  -j     • 

PobMonoscev  considered  that  the  frequency  of  suicide  m 
modem  times  afforded  proof  that  modern  life  had  become 
utterly  unnatural,  senseless,  and  false.  The  old  and  tried 
standards  of  social  and  family  life  had  disappeared,  and  then- 
place  had  been  taken  bv  egoism,  the  outcome  of  unbridled 
individualism  and  subjectivism.  The  man  who  can  find  no 
supports  outside  his  own  ego,  the  man  who  possesses  no  moral 
standards  independent  of  that  ego  to  guide  him  through  life, 
runs  away  from  life  and  destroys  himself.  Even  better  men, 
men  with  high  ideals,  succumb  to  the  falsity  of  their  environ- 
ment, becoming  aware  of  the  vanity  of  their  ideals  when  these 
are  not  sustained  by  faith. 

A  strange  hotchpotch  this  of  truth  and  falsehood,  a  charac- 
teristic jumble  of  far-sightedness  and  short-sightedness.  The 
newspaper  press  is  evil,  and  yet  PobSdonoscev  is  himself  author 
and  journalist ;  the  masses  of  the  people  run  after  the  agitators, 
and  yet  these  same  masses  are  absolute  truth  when,  in  their 
uncuiture  and  superstition,  they  prostrate  themselves  before 
the  Orthodox  altars!  Vox  populi  vox  dei,  when  populus 
acknowledges  the  Orthodox  faith  ;  but  vox  populi  vox  diaboh, 
when  populus  demands  a  parUament  and  the  suffrage !  Thus 
does  the  mysticism  of  the  fathers  of  the  church  take  vengeance 
on  Pob^donoscev,  upon  his  philosophy,  and  upon  his  politics. 
He  is  cultured  enough  to  perceive  how  superstitious  and 
uncultivated  are  the  masses  and  the  Russian  clergy  ;  he  admits 
the  facts  ;  but  his  mysticism  makes  it  impossible  for  him  to 
see  clearly,  to  distinguish  between  true  religion  and  super- 
stition, to  banish  superstition  in  the  interest  of  true  religion. 
Pob^donoscev,  therefore,  did  not  merely  regard  superstition 
as  "  a  matter  of  no  importance,"  but  he  even  regarded  the 
religious  fervour  of  the  folk  as  endowed  with  something  sub- 
hmely  mysterious.  The  subUmity  of  this  mystery  produced 
so  strong  an  impression  on  his  mind  that  he  declared  popular 
elementary  education  to  be  needless  and  injurious,  for  this 
would  be  rationaUsm.  this  would' be  logic,  and  logic  is  the  work 
of  the  devil.  "  The  diffusion  of  popular  education  is  absolutely 
harmful." 

This  sophistry  and  partial  appUcation  of  logic  was  to  be 
momentous  for  Russia  !  Man  is  by  nature  evil  and  malicious  ; 
therefore  the  masses  must  be  guided  under  the  tutelage  of  the 
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holy  synod  in  the  service  of  the  autocracy.  Men  are  by  nature 
evil  and  malicious ;  except  for  the  chief  procurator  of  the  holy 
synod  and  all  the  greater  and  lesser  aristocrats.  Western 
civilisation  is  a  disaster ;  but  the  modem  breech-loading  rifles, 
the  new  ordnance,  the  railways,  telegraphs,  and  other  practical 
acquirements  of  the  "logic  "  and  the  logical  sciences  of  Europe, 
must  nevertheless  serve  the  Russian  Orthodox  autocracy. 
PoMdonoscev,  like  aU  reactionaries,  has  himself  been  sicklied 
o'er  with  the  pale  cast  of  thought,  or  at  any  rate  is  sufficiently 
inconsistent  to  accept  the  fruits  of  European  civilisation  without 
foreseeing  that  the  inevitable  result  will  be  to  make  holes  in 
his  Old  Russian  philosophy  and  by  degrees  to  destroy  it.  Such 
is  the  great  lie  of  the  Russian  reaction.  He  who  makes  use  of 
locomotives,  cannon,  telegraphs,  and  telephones,  may  forbid 
logic  and  philosophy  as  much  as  he  pleases,  but  the  prohibition 
will  be  of  no  avail,  for  he  must  perforce  teach  mathematics 
and  natural  science,  and  these  will  once  more  bring  philosophy 
and  logic  into  honour,  if  by  a  devious  route.  In  all  seriousness, 
Nicholas  I  forbade  the  study  of  philosophy  at  the  universities, 
but  the  prohibition  was  futile,  for  Russian  thought  became  all 
the  more  distinctively  naturalistic  and  even  materialistic  in 
trend.  The  Russian  autocracy  needs  an  army  of  officials, 
and  these  must  be  educated  men.  Even  if  they  were  to  take 
PobSdonoscev's  manual  as  their  only  textbook  of  jurisprudence, 
they  could  not  understand  it  unless  they  had  had  an  extensive 
preliminary  training.  Pob^donoscev-  himself,  though  un- 
wittingly, definitely  espouses,  the  doctrine  of  economic  material- 
ism when  he  teaches  that  law  is  nothing  more  than  the  formal 
fixation  of  the  relationships  created  by  life  and  by  economic 
conditions.  Moreover,  the  modern  state  cannot  dispense  with 
political  economy.  The  bureaucracy  of  the  modern  absolutist 
monarchy  cannot  base  its  actions  solely  on  the  teachings  of 
Joannes  Damascenus  and  on  the  authority  of  the  sagas.  Katkov 
realised  this  when  he  directed  his  campaign,  not  only  against 
the  students,  but  also  against  the  Russian  bureaucracy. 

It  need  hardly  be  said  that  we  may  find  much  to  agree  with 
in  Pob^donoscev's  condemnation  of  the  errors  of  our  civilisation 
and  of  our  poUtical  institutions.  Who,  for  example,  would 
dissent  from  what  the  chief  procurator  wrote  about  demagogy  ? 
Who  could  be  wholly  content  with  parUamentarism,  as  it 
exists,  say,  in  Austria  ?  Was  Carlyle,  of  whose  works 
Pobfidonoscev  was  a  diMgent  student,  satisfied  with  parUamen- 


tarv  government  ?     Do  not  the  anarchists,  moreover,  reject 
parliamentarism?     A    number    of    notable    Europeans,    alike 
men  of  the  study  and  men  of  practical  life,  have  held  views 
which  do  not  differ  greatly  from  those  held  by  Pobgdonoscev. 
But  the  great  distinction  lies  in  this,  that  in  Europe  we  already 
have  some  experience  of  parliamentary  government  and  of 
democracy,  and  hence  it  is  not  merely  our  right  but  our  duty 
to  criticise  these  institutions,  for  to  do  this  is  to  fulfil  democracy. 
But  a  Russsian  who  from  western  literature  sharks  up  arguments 
aeainst  parliament,  democracy,  and  the  newspaper  press,  in 
order  to  incorporate  these  arguments  into  his  absolutist  system, 
is  a  man  ever  open  to  suspicion.     Indisputably,   demagogy 
(not  parliamentarism  per  se)  is  one  of  the  great  lies  of  our  epoch. 
But  in  this  epoch  of  ours  to  defend  autocratic  absolutism,  even 
for  Russia  •   to  endeavour  to  find  historical,  philosophical,  and 
religious  ar^ments  on  behalf  of  this  regime,  though  its  incapacity 
is  manifest  to  all  the  world— what  is  it,  when  done  by  a  man  of 
culture  but  a  literary  crime  ?     Pobgdonoscev  was  the  declared 
enemy  of  the  west,  and  yet  it  was  from  the  west  that  he  derived 
his  own  culture  and  his  own  antiliberal  and  antidemocratic 

arguments.  . 

For  the  representation  of  PobSdonoscev's  views  the  question 
of  the  relationship  between  state  and  church  has  an  important 
bearing,  seeing  that  PobSdonoscev  was  in  a  position  to  speak, 
not  only  as  teacher  of  public  law,  but  also  as  chief  procurator. 
He  criticised  the  various  attempts  at  a  solution  that  had  been 
made  in  Europe.     In  the  Catholic  system,  he  said,  the  church 
controlled  the  state.    The  more  or  less  liberal  systems  which 
had  developed  from  the  eighteenth  century  onwards,  granting 
equal  rights  to  all  religions,  independence  of  the  state  from  the 
church,  and  a  free  church  in  a  free  state,  were  vague  half- 
measures,  and  could  not  be  effectively  carried  out  in  practice. 
The  church,  in  view  of  its  educational  function,  could  not 
possibly  renounce  the  moral  guidance  of  the  citizens;  a  separation 
between  church  and  state  was  de  facto  impossible  ;    "  a  state? 
without  a  creed  is  a  purely  Utopian  ideal,  and  one  incapable 
of  reaUsation,  for  unbelief  is  the  direct  negation  of  the  state.' 

.  It  is  necessary  to  draw  attention  to  the  sophistical  character  of    Pol^d^ 
nosciv's  argument      All  that  he  has  a  right  to  say  about  ^""'^^^.f^J^^^^l'?. 
that  they  are  "  ohurchless  "  ;  but  he  makes  use  of  the  word  J>«J*™*^' 
which  may   mean   "faithless"   and   "  unbeUeving "   and   goes  on   to   use  it 
unhesiUtingly  in  the  sense  of  "  unbelief  "  (bczvdrio). 
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Holding  firmly  as  he  does  to  the  theory  that  there  is  a  natural 
harmony  between  state  and  church,  it  goes  without  saying  that 
for  Russia,  where  there  are  many  creeds,  the  Orthodox  church 
is  to  be  the  state  church.  '*  The  state  recognises  one  creed 
among  all  as  the  true  one  ;  it  supports  and  favours  one  church 
exclusively ;  all  other  churches  and  creeds  being  regarded  as 
of  lesser  value." 

Such  was  the  spirit  in  which  PobMonoscev,  as  chief  pro- 
curator of  the  holy  synod,  treated  the  old  believers  and  the 
sectaries,  being  especially  harsh  to  the  stundists. 

When  the  decree  of  toleration  was  issued  in  April  1905  and 
was  followed  by  a  manifesto  in  October  of  the  same  year, 
the  clergy  demanded  the  summoning  of  a  council  for  the  revision 
of  the  existing  relationships  between  church  and  state.  In 
response  to  this  demand,  Pob^donoscev  sent  the  chiefs  of 
the  eparchies  a  questionnaire,  wherein,  however,  no  reference 
was  made  to  the  thorny  problem  of  the  relationship  between 
church  and  state.  Despite  his  slavophilism.  PobMonoscev 
suddenly  became  a  defender  of  Petrine  ecclesiastical  reform 
and  of  the  uncanonically  founded  synod. 

In  PobMonoscev's  view,  perfect  harmony  between  church 
and  state  was  to  be  realised  by  unmitigated  absolutism.  He 
was  ever  the  most  determined  opponent  of  political  -no  less 
than  of  religious  reform.  During  the  regime  of  Svjatopolk- 
Mirskii,  when  the  question  of  political  reforms  was  under  dis- 
cussion, PobSdonoscev,  speaking  in  the  name  of  religion, 
denied  the  tsar's  right  to  limit  in  any  way  whatever  tlie 
powers  bestowed  on  him  by  the  deity.  Similar  had  been 
the  ideas  of  the  ecclesiastical  politicians  in  the  davs  of  old 
Moscow. 

It  is  said  that  as  early  as  1906  Pobedonoscev  had  elaborated 
a  design  to  recruit  from  the  clergy  against  the  duma  a  clerical 
governmental  party,  and  certainly  the  elections  to  the  fourth 
duma  realised  this  plan. 

Pob^donoscev  was  by  no  means  original.  His  Moscow 
ColkcHon  was  a  mere  compilation  of  well-known  ideas  from 
numerous  European  and  Russian  conservatives  and  reactionaries. 
Most  of  the  notions  in  the  book  may  be  traced  back  to  Le  Play. 
PobMonoscev  wrote  a  cordial  appreciation  of  this  Catholic 
adviser  of  Napoleon  III.  But  Le  Play  was  no  more  than  one 
among  the  many  French  adversaries  of  democracy  and  revolu- 
tion .to  exercise  an  influence  upon   Russian  politicians  and 


theorists,  the  most  influential  of  all,  as  we  have  seen,  being 

de  Maistre. 

I  have  mentioned  the  Russian  predecessors  and  teachers 
of  Pobddonoscev,  but  another  name  must  be  added  to  the  list, 
that  of  Leont'ev,  about  whom  we  are  to  learn  in  the  next  section. 
Nearly  all  Pob^donoscev's  ideas  may  be  found  in  the  writings 
of  Leont'ev  no  less  than  in  those  of  Le  Play,  and  it  is  possible 
that  these  two  thinkers  made  the  strongest  impression  upon 
Pobedonoscev's    mind.     But    the    chief    procurator    gave    ex- 
pression  to   Lebnt'ev's   ideas   in   the   Russian   forensic   style. 
Leont'ev 's  ideas  led  him  to  a  monastery  remote  from  the  world  ; 
but   Pobedonoscev,    adopting   these   same   ideas,    could   bask 
at  the  courts  of  Alexander  III  and  Nicholas  II.     Leont'ev 
insisted  upon  the  need  for  great  deeds  of  deathdealing  signifi- 
cance ;   whereas   Pobedonoscev  (as  we  learn  from  a   London 
report' concerning  the  tsar's  decree  of  January  26,  1905)  asked 
to  be  promoted  to  the  second  class  of  the  official  hierarchy, 
and  was  granted  the  privilege  of  wearing  an  extra  stripe  upon 
the  trousers  of  his  full-dress  uniform,  to  show  that  he  ranked 
as  a  minister. 

In  view  of  these  facts  it  is  not  agreeable  to  have  to  institute 
a  comparison  between  Pob(5donoscev  and  Tolstoi,  and  yet  the 
official  and  personal  relationships  between  the  chief  procurator 
and  Tolstoi  impose  such  a  comparison.     Somewhat  prematurely, 
in  1900,  PobMonoscev  refused  Tolstoi  the  right  to  a  religious 
burial,  whilst  in  1901  he  had  Tolstoi  excommunicated.     These 
measures  suggest  hostile  sentiments    and  yet  it  is  impossible 
to  avoid  comparing  PobMonoscev  with  Tolstoi.     Both  men 
manifested  the  same  aversion  to  civilisation,  science,  and  phil- 
osophy ;   to  both,  religion  seemed  the  alpha'and  omega  of  en- 
deavour.  Tolstoi's  estimate  of  parliament,  democracy,  and  many 
other  institutions,  was  closely  akin  to  that  of  PobMonoscey. 
The  great  difference  between  the  two  men  lay,  however,  in  this, 
that  Tolstoi  wished  for  a  rational  religion,  Pobedonoscev  for 
a  mystical  and  positively  irrational  religion.     In  this  matter 
Tolstoi's  opponent  was  in  the  centre  of  the  great  mystical 
movement  which  aftected  so  large  a  part  of  the  Russian  intelli- 
gentsia in  the  closing  decades  of  the  nineteenth  century,  the 
movement   whose  greatest   prophet   was  Dostoevski!.     Pobe- 
donoscev,   too.   had   learned   from    Dostoevskii,   having   had 
personal  relations  with  thkt  author.    A  strange  comparison 
this   between    Pobddonoscev    and    Tolst6i— Tolstoi    to   whom 
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reKgion  was  a  world  problem  and  an  intimately  vital  question  • 
PobMonoscev  to  whom  religion  was  a  means  to  political  ends. 
Aftei  the  death  of  Alexander  II,  Tolstoi  sent  Pobedonoscev, 
for  transmission  to  Alexander  III,  a  heartfelt  letter  petitioning 
that  the  assassins  should  be  pardoned.  Pobedonoscev  kept 
the  letter  to  himself,,  and  did  not  reply  to  Tolstoi  until  after 
the  execution  of  the  condemned.  The  defender  of  capital 
pimishment  then  wrote  as  follows :  "  Our  Christ  is  not  your 
Christ.  To  me  Christ  is  the  man  of  energy  and  truth,  who 
heals  the  weak ;  but  it  seems  to  me  that  your  Christ  shows 
lineaments  of  weakness,  is  himself  in  need  of  heahng.'* 

Other  writers  and  artists  besides  Tolstoi  were  subjected  to 
censorship  by  Pobedonoscev.  I  may  recall  the  chief  procura- 
tor's intention  to  forbid  the  exhibition  of  Pol^nov's  picture 
of  Christ  and  the  woman  taken  in  adultery.  The  tsar,  however, 
Hked  the  picture  and  purchased  it. 

Some  interest  might  attach  to  a  discussion  of  PobSdonoscev's 
ideas  concerning  foreign  policy.  His  feelings  towards  France. 
for  example,  were  far  less  cordial  than  those  of  most  chauvinists. 
advocates  of  the  Franco-Russian  alUance  ;  he  had  httle  fondness 
for  Austria ;  he  was  by  no  means  an  enthusiast  for  the  Slavs, 
and  the  hberal  Czechs  were  especially  uncongenial  to  him. 
But  he  took  pleasure  in  the  description  of  travel  written  by 
Vratislav  von  MitroviC,  the  Bohemian  nobleman  who  visited 
Constantinople  in  1591  as  member  of  an  embassy  from  Rudolf  II. 
Pobedonoscev  translated  the  book,  and  it  is  obvious  that  he 
took  a  sympathetic  deUght  in  the  believing  author's  descriptions 
of  the  life  and  doings  of  the  Turks. 

Pobedonoscev,  despite  his  hostility  to  negation,  was  himself 
after  all  merely  negative;  he  negated  the  west.  But  his 
negation  was  weak  and  half-hearted ;  he  cast  out  Satan  with 
Satan's  aid;  the  pillars  of  his  theocratic  orthodoxy  were 
European  authorities,  whose  works  he  turned  to  Jiis  own 
account;  k  Kempis,  de  Maistr^  Emerson,  Spencer,  Carlyle. 
Goethe,  etc.,  were  utilised  to  lay  the  foundations  of  the  crown 
jurist's  scholastic  edifice.  Amid  his  incessant  appeals  for 
uniformity,  he  displayed  a  deplorable  lack  of  uniformity.  But 
this  is  characteristic  of  all  theological  and  theocratic  apologetic 
literature,  and  is  by  no  means  pecuUar  to  Russia.  Two  German 
translations  of  the  Moscow  Studies  have  been  pubhshed,  both 
under  Protestant  auspices,  the  translators  being  delighted  with 
the  Russian  obscurantist. 


Pobedonoscev  has  been  extolled  for  his  genial  and  winning 
manners.  We  remember  that  certain  inquisitors  used  to  weep 
when  sentencing  their  victims  to  death,  and  we  recall  that  the 
"winning"  Pobedonoscev  was  the  firm  ally  of  such  men  as 
Pleve,  the  grand  dukes  Vladimir  and  Alexis,  and  the  leading 
spirits  in  the  black  hundred.  In  Aylmer  Maude's  biography 
of  Tolstoi  we  are  told  that  in  1901,  when  Tolstoi  fell  ill  after 
his  excommunication,  Pobedonoscev  commissioned  a  priest 
to  visit  Tolstoi  and  subsequently  *  to  announce  that  Tolstoi 
had  confessed  to  him.  I  have  not  looked  for  confirmation  of 
this  story,  but  it  is  perfectly  credible,  for  Pobedonoscev  was  a 
thoroughgoing  Jesuit.  ^    r      ^ 

Characteristic  were  the  announcements  he  made  for  Europe 
and  in  Europe  (see  various  interviews,  newspaper  articles,  etc.). 
In  these  it  was  his  habit  to  pay  compliments  to  Europe,  to 
declare  that  complete  freedom  of  conscience  prevailed  in  Russia, 
that  current  accusations  against  the  Russian  government  were 
absolutely  false.  Complete  freedom  of  conscience!  Why, 
then,  did  not  Archbishop  Antonu  agree  with  Pobedonoscev's 
ecclesiastical  policy  ?  And  Witte,  no  less  than  Antonii,  turned 
against  Pobedonoscev  (see  §  188). 

§  134- 

KONSTANTIN    NIKOLAEViC    LEONT'EV    (1831-1891) 
represents    a    very    different    type    of  defender  of   the 

theocracy. 

Leont'ev  acted  as  army  surgeon  in  the  Crimean  war,  and 
subsequently  became  a  general  practitioner  in  the  country. 
After  a  time,  entering  the  service  of  the  foreign  office,  he  passed 
the  years  1863  to  1870  as  consul  in  various  towns  tf  European 
Turkey.  It  was  during  this  period  that  he  became  reconciled 
with  Orthodoxy.  Resigning  his  post  he  lived  for  a  while  on 
Mount  Athos  (1870-1871).  He  then  returned  to  Russia,  sub- 
sequently served  on  the  staff  of  the  official  newspaper  in  Warsaw 
(1880),  and  then  became  censor  in  Moscow.  In  1887,  however, 
he  finally  retired  from  the  world  to  reside  in  the  monastery 
of  Optina  Pustyn',  which  Kireevskii  and  Ukewise  Dostoevskii 
had  frequented  in  their  day.  He  was  secretly  received  as  a 
monk,  and  in  1891  died  in  the  Troicko-Sergievskaja  monastery 
near  Moscow. 

Leont'ev  made  his  literary  debut  as  contributor  of  belle- 
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tristic  articles  to  liberal  periodicals.  After  his  conversion  he 
renounced  these  activities,  and  condemned  them  even  more 
severely  than  Tolstoi  had  done  in  his  own  case,  for  Leont'ev 
lamented  that  his  early  writings  had  been  modelled  upon  the 
pagan,  deviUsh,  and  utterly  immoral  works  of  George  Sand, 
and  that  in  point  of  style  he  had  imitated  Turgenev. 

Nevertheless,  after  his  conversion  he  wrote  sketches  of 
Christian  Hfe  in  Turkey  (which  were  commended  by  Tolstoi 
among  others),  a  number  of  short  stories,  a  novel,  and  literary 
critiques.! 

Leont'ev  unreservedly  accepted  ecclesiastical  Orthodoxy 
and  its  doctrines.  WTiat  he  understood  by  Orthodoxy  was 
Byzantinism.  the  primitive  Greek  ecclesiasticism  which  had 
given  the  law  to  the  Russian  church.  Byzantinism  was  for 
him  the  pecuHar  Byzantine  culture.  Its  system  and  its  principle 
were  characterised  politically  by  autocracy  conjoined  with 
aristocracy ;  in  the  religious  field,  by  true  Christianity  in  con- 
trast with  the  western  church  and  the  sects  ;  and  in  the  moral 
sphere,  by  refraining  from  putting  the  high  value  upon  human 
individuality  which  was  the  dominant  feature  of  Teutonic 
feudaUsm,  so  that  in  the  Byzantine  system  earthly  happiness 
:,and  mundane  life  were  renounced  from  the  outlook  of  a  rigorous 
Christian  ideal,  one  contemning  the  world.  Further,  Byzan- 
tinism rejected  the  hope  of  general  welfare  for  the  people,  its 
essential  idea  being  sharply  contrasted  with  the  idea  of  universal 
humanitarianism,  universal  equahty,  universal  freedom,  uni- 
versal perfectionment,  and  universal  satisfaction. ,  Artistically 
and  aesthetically,  Byzantinism  had  secured  plain  expression  in 
its  architecture  and  other  works. 

Such  was  the  conception  of  Chri^ianity  formulated  by 
Leont'ev  iif  the  year  1876.  In  his  writings  he  continued  to 
expound  and  defend  the  principles  of  the  monkish  religion 
to  which  he  had  come  to  adhere  during  his  residence  on  Mount 
Athos,  and  to  apply  these  principles  to  contemporary  condi- 
tions, above  all  in  opposition  to  the  reforming  and  revolutionary 
trends  of  literature  and  poUtics. 

Leont'ev's    "  true    Christianity "    is    the    Christianity    of 

«  His  essays  composed  during  the  years  1 873-1 885  were  published  in  two 
volumes  (1885  and  1886)  as  The  East.  Russia,  and  Slavdom.  Noteworthy, 
in  addition,  is  Father  Clement  Sederholm  (1879),  the  biography  of  one  of  his 
friends,  a  monk  from  the  Baltic  provinces.  Literary  criticisms  of  Tolstoi 
and  other  writers  may  likewise  be  mentioned. 


peasants,  monks,  and  nuns,  not  rose-water  Christianity  with  its 
chatter  of  love,  and  the  rest  of  it.  To  Leont'ev,  love  for 
humanity  was  unchristian,  was  the  idoHsation  of  mankind. 
He  considered  fear  the  foundation  of  true  religion,  the  fear  of 
God,  the  fear  of  punishment  here  and  hereafter.  Man,  the 
world,  mundane  life,  are  all  essentially  evil.  The  true  life  of 
the  Christian  is  not  found  here  but  in  heaven.  The  true  (read 
Orthodox)  Christian  despises  the  fiesli,  and  declares  all  nature, 
all  natural  inclinations  and  reason,  to  be  evil ;  the  true  Christian 
renounces  the  world  as  the  ascetics  of  the  Orthodox  church 
had  renounced  it.  "  Such  were  the  views,"  wrote  Leont'ev 
"  which  I  learned  from  the  Orthodox  church  and  its  monasteries 
—in  these  alone  is  truth  to  be  found." 

God  had  cursed  the  world  ;  everything  existing  in  the  world 
must  perish.  Leont'ev's  deductions  were  here  identical  with 
those  of  Mephistopheles.  It  was  undeniable  that  the  earth 
was  beautiful,  and  the  truth  of  mundane  life  was  on  the  side  of 
aesthetics ;  but  Christianity  ran  counter  to  aesthetics,  and  the 
tnie  Christian  must  sustain  Christianity  against  the  truth. 

God  and  the  world  are  opposites.  "  We  must  constrain  our- 
.selves  to  beUef  in  God.  .  .  .  The  recognition  of  God  as  a  God  of 
love  is  a  falsehood."  For  Leont'ev,  religion  was  far  from  being 
always  consolatory.  Often,  he  said,  religion  is  a  heavy  yoke, 
but  the  true  beUever  would  not  wilUngly  be  without  this  yoke. 

The  religion  of  fear,  which  represents  God  as  the  ahnighty 
Jehovah,  the  wielder  of  force,  is  logically  and  practically  carried 
out  on  earth  by  the  ruler,  the  anointed  of  Jehovah.  This  ruler 
must  be  a  true  image  of  the  unloving  God  ;  he  must  be  God 
on  earth ;  the  absolutist  autocracy  is  the  only  true  Christian 
state.  Christian  society  is  a  theocracy  ;  the  autocrat  is  God's 
right  hand  ;  despotism  was  and  remains  necessary  to  the 
organisation  of  society ;  the  human  masses  must  be  held 
together  with  the  mailed  fist. 

The  tsar  is  the  highest  and  most  sacred  authority ;  what 
he  does  is  good  and  legal ;  his  actions  must  not  be  judged  by 
results.  One  who  fails  to  grasp  this  may  be  an  excellent  man, 
but  is  no  Christian,  no  true  Russian. 

Leont'ev  acclaimed  the  manifesto  of  Alexander  III  main- 
taining the  principle  of  autocracy,  for  Leont'ev  did  not  fear 
the  name  of  reactionary.  Russia  needed  reaction,  needed 
forcible  measures.  Constraint,  rightly  used,  was  a  good  thing  ; 
the  Russian  peasant  loved  to  be  vigorously  ruled.    The  true 
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Christian  was  lowly  in  spirit,  and  bowed  humbly  before  the 
supreme  will  of  the  tsar. 

Mysticism  is  the  true  knowledge  of  God ;  mysticism  is  true 
science.  Mundane  science  is  condemned  by  Leont'ev,  since  it 
seeks  the  useful,  not  God  and  eternal  life.  Leont'ev  rails  against 
utilitarianism  and  eudemonism.  To  be  'a  true  Christian,  a 
man  has  no  need  of  modem  science,  modem  technique,  modem 
institutions.  The  peasant  who  believes  that  the  world  is 
supported  by  three  whales  is  not  a  dangerous  character ;  illi- 
teracy is  Russia's  good  fortune  ;  "  we  must  strive  with  all 
our  might  against  popular  education."  It  is  for  the  intelli- 
gentsia to  learn  from  the  peasant,  not  conversely.  For  this 
it  is  not  necessary  to  love  the  folk  ;  nor  does  it  suffice  to  have 
a  national  or  aesthetic  sentiment  for  the  folk,  to  love  the  folk- 
characteristics  ;  but  in  matters  of  principle  we  must  be  at 
one  with  the  folk. 

It  is  from  this  outlook  of  the  monk  of  Athos  that  Leont'ev 
judges  the  world  and  its  history,  and  judges  in  especial  the 
relationship  of  Russia  to  Europe.  Russia  is  of  value  only 
in  so  far  as  she  has  kept  alive  the  principles  of  Byzantinism  ; 
Europe  is  going  down  to  mental  and  physical  destruction 
because  she  has  betrayed  these  principles ;  in  Russia,  all  traces 
of  the  European  must  be  eradicated. 

Leont'ev' s  philosophy  of  history  is  simple.  Mankind  and 
its  individual  parts  (the  nations)  traverse  three  historical 
stages,  childhood,  manhood,  and  old  age.  In  the  first  stage, 
primitive  simplicity  prevails ;  this  is  succeeded  by  the  com- 
plicated organisation  and  differentiation  of  the  prime ;  there 
succeeds  in  turn,  the  simplicity  of  levelling.  In  Europe,  the 
Teutons  in  the  days  of  the  national  migrations  represent  child- 
hood and  simplicity.  During  the  middle,  ages,  Europe  attained 
her  prime  and  exhibited  the  blossoming  of  all  her  energies. 
Since  the  eighteenth  century  enlightenment  and  the  French 
revolution,  Europe  has  been  decUning  towards  the  tomb ;  in 
the  name  of  democratic  equaUty,  liberalism  (the  new  rehgion 
of  the  bourgeoisie)  has  been  extinguishing  all  the  natural 
differences  by  which  the  nations  live.  This  law  of  evolution 
is  conceived  by  Leont'ev  biologically.  He  regards  Kir^evskii's 
Slavophil  philosophy  of  history  and  the  way  in  which  KirSevskii 
contrasted  Russia  and  Europe  as  positively  ridiculous.  The 
•  decay  of  Europe,  he  says,  is  the  natural  decay  of  an  organism. 

But  if  this  be  so,  surely  we  must  regard  the  censured  views 


of  liberalism  as  the  consequence  and  not  as  the  cause  of  the 
decay  ?  In  any  case,  Leont'ev's  theory  impUes  that  the  natural 
law  of  evolution  is  something  altogether  different  from  the 
progress  preached  by  European  philosophers  and  their  Russian 
imitators.  However  this  may  be,  Leont'ev  becomes  somewhat 
alaraied  when  he  contemplates  the  future  of  Russia,  for  he  is 
seized  with  a  doubt  whether,  in  accordance  with  his  evolutionary 
law,  Russia,  too,  must  not  perish,  despite  her  Byzantinism. 
He  cannot  console  himself  with  the  thought  that  Russia  is  stUl 
young,  for  his  country  is  already  in  fact  more  than  a  thousand 
years  old.  Besides,  Peter  and  his  successors  introduced  a 
suspiciously  large  amount  of  the  European  enlightenment  and 
of  European  institutions  into  Russia.  How,  then,  can  Russia 
be  preserved?  With  pitiless  consistency  Leont'ev  comes  to^ 
the  conclu^on  that  Russia  must,  in  contrast  with  Europe, 
undergo  an  arrest  of  development ;  Russia  must  be  "  frozen  " 
that  she  may  escape  "  living  "—for  everything  that  jives  must 
die.  •  Russia  must  therefore  be  protected  from  her  arch  eneiny. 
European  progress ;  Russia  must  not  succumb  to  equalitarian 
UberaUsm.  Leont'ev  would  rather  accept  sociaUsm  than 
liberahsm,  for  socialism  contains  elements  of  disciplme  and 
organisation.  Liberahsm  seems  to  him  to  embody  negation, 
as  its  prmciple ;  UberaUsm  is  decomposition,  for  it  wishes  to 
level  and  to  suppress  natural  inequaUties.  Leont'ev  behev.es 
that  in  civUized  lands  sociaUsm  wiU  inevitably  be  reaUsed,  but 
that  in  Russia  hereditary  inequaUties  will  persist.  He  deplores 
that  in  1861  the  "  stone  waU  "  of  privileges  was  overthrown. 
The  old  aristocracy  in  conjunction  with  the  tsar  constituted 
aristocracy  as  by  God  estabUshed  ;  their  piety  was  exemplary  ; 
during  the  days  of  serfdom  the  peasant,  too,  kept  the  fasts  of 
the  church  according  to  rule.  . 

It  is  obvious  that  Leont'ev  is  disturbed  by  the  undesired 
consequences  of  his  evolutionary  law.  He  would  Uke  to  keep 
Russia  in  the  second  stage  of  development,  and  that  is  why 
the  "  mailed  fist  "  of  absolutism  must  be  used  against  UberaUsm. 
The  liberalism  which  in  his  beUef  was  effecting  the  decomposition 
of  Europe,  was  regarded  with  the  utmost  hostiUty  by  Leont'ev 
in  aU  its  forms  and  gradations ;  he  considered  every  liberal 
to  be  half  a  nihiUst ;  and  he  thought  the  most  dangerous  of 
all  Uberals  were  those  who  diffused  their  doctrines,  under  the 
protection  of  the  military  uniform,  the  professorial  chair,  the 
judicial  bench,  or  the  editorial  pen. 
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Leont'ev  wished  that  the  police  were  enabled  to  read  men's 

inmost  thoughts,  so  that  they  might  prevent  the  liberals  from 

doing  any  harm.    He  did  not  shrink  from  being  termed  a 

reactionary,  and  he  approved  the  work  of  the  informer.    "It  is 

"  time,"  he  said,  "  that  the  word  informer  should  cease  to  have 

ta  degrading  significance.  .  .  .  Politics  are  not  ethics." 

It  is  obvious  that  Leont'ev  is  vacillating  between  a  purely 
biological  law  of  evolution  and  a  social  and  historical  law, 
according  as  he  contemplates  the  problem  from  the  outlook  of 
historic  determinism  or  from    that  of    freedom.     Whilst  he 
laughs  at  the  Slavophils  as  children,  he  cannot  entirely  escape 
the  influence  of  their  ideas.     Before  his  conversion,  Leont'ev's 
thought  had  been  based  upon  that  of  Danilevskii,  and  upon 
the  latter's  principles  of  Russian  pohcy ;    the  ideas  of  Russia 
and  Europe  continued  to  some  extent  to  influence  his  mind, 
although  he  gave  a  new  significance  to  the  leading  demand 
of  Danilevskii  and  the  older  Slavophils.     He  regarded  it  as 
the  error  of  the  Slavophils  that  they  had  failed  to  effect  an 
organic  union  of  nationality  with  religion  and  ecclesiasticism. 
,  He  was  manifestly  in  agreement  with  KoSelev's  formula,  "  With- 
out Orthodoxy  our  nationality  becomes  fudge."    He  therefore 
abandoned  nationality,  for  he  regarded  it  as  essentially  based 
upon  liberal  and  cosmopolitan  democracy  and  as  an  i;istrument 
for  the  promotion  of  universal  revolution.    The  title  of  one 
of  his  essays  runs  National  J^olicy  as  a  Means  to  the  World 
Revolution,     He  considers  that  the  main  weakness  of  Russian 
policy  is  to  be  found  in  its  nationahsm.     It  is  true  that  he 
conceives  the  idea  of  nationality  as  political  nationality  or 
nationalist  policy.     For  this  reason  Leont'ev  puts  his  whole 
faith  in  religion.     From  his  outlook,  Slavism  as  a  principle  is 
a  nonentity  when  contrasted  with  Byzantinism,  or  at  most 
is  a  sphinx,  an  enigma.     Slavism  as  an  idea  is  obscure  and 
inchoate.    There  doubtless  exists  Slavdom,   the  unorganised 
substratum  of  Slav  nations.    There  are  panslavist  aspirations  ; 
but  panslavism,   precisely  because  it  is  •nationahst,   conflicts 
with  Byzantinism,  and  therefore  with   true   Russism.     Pan- 
slavism  is  a  "  utihtarian  and  Uberal  "  ideal,  and  must  therefore 
be  abandoned ;    Russian  poUcy  must  aim  at  the  protection  of 
Austria,  for  Austria  is  "  a  sanitary  cordon  against  the  Czechs 
and  the  other  excessively  Europeanised  Slavs."    Byzantinism 
is  the  foundation,  Byzantinism  is  the  nervous  system  of  Russia, 
and  there  is  no  need  for  either  CathoUc  or  Protestant  Slavs. 


Leont'ev  is  disturbed  because  Byzantine  Russia  has  annexed 
Catholic  Poland,  and  the  unrussian  and  unbyzantme  frontier 
lands  are  a  continual  worry  to  him.  Russia's  mission,  as 
suggested  by  the  Slavophils,  the  unification  of  the  Slavs,  seems 
to  Leont'ev  a  momentous  and  difficult  task. 

We  may  recall  what  Tsar  Nicholas  thought  of  panslavism, 
and  we  may  recall  that  Nicholas  practised  the  Austrian  pohcy 
of  Leont'ev  in  the  days  before  Leont'ev. 

For  the  nonce,  Russia,  said  Leont'ev.  was  to  be  guided  by 
the  old  maxim  "  divide  et  impera."  above  aU  in  her  Balkan 
nolicv     The  political  fragmentation  of  the  Balkans  was  an 
advantage,  and  Russia's  only  aim  should  be  to  secure  religious 
unification  ;  the  parliaments  of  theBalkan  states  were  df  astrous. 
The  southern  Slav  bourgeoisie  had  already  been  infected  by 
European  liberalism,  and  nothing  but  the  Turkish  suzerainty 
had  saved  the  Balkan   states  from  annihilation  by  European 
liberalism     The' Russian,  said  Leont'ev,  has  little  in  common 
with  the  other  Slavs  ;    by  nature  he  is  more  akin  to  Asiatics, 
to  the  Turks  and  to  the  Tatars,  than  to  the  southern  and  western 
Slavs  •  he  is  lazier,  more  fatalistic,  more  obedient  to  authonty, 
more  good-natured,  more  regardless  of   consequences,  braver, 
more  inconsistent,  and  much  more  inclined  to  religious  mysti- 
cism   than  are  the  Serbs,  the  Bulgars,  the  Czechs,  and  thQj 
Croats.    In  his  stories  of  Balkan  life.  Leont'ev  showed  much 
sympathy  with  the  T-urkish  character,  and  a  profound  under- 
standing  of  its  qualities  both  good  and  evil. 

Leont'ev  agrees  with  the  narodniki  and  the  Slavophils  in 
the  view  that  Russia  possesses  in  the  mir  an  institution  which  • 
is  worthy  to  be  incorporated  into  Byzantinism.  .   ,     j 

Leont'ev  approves  for  Russia  the  annexation  of  Asiatic  lands, 
as  yet  uncontaminated  by  Europeanism.  He  is  unaffrighted 
by  differences  in  race,  language,  and  even  religion,  because, 
as  we  have  learned,  he  considers  that  these  maintain  the  lite 
of  society,  are  that  life,  and  because  at  the  same  time  they 

facilitate  autocracy.  ,    •    j     u 

As  regards  the  Balkan  peninsula,  Leont'ev  desired  above 
all.  Uke  the  Slavophils  and  Dostoevskii,  to  occupy  Constantinople, 
not  on  nationalist  grounds,  but  in  order  to  revive  the  eastern 
empire  of  Rome.  He  was  so  consistent  in  his  Byzantinism 
that  in  the  religious  dispute  between  the  Bulgars  and  the 
Greeks  he  espoused  the  Greek  cause.  As  an  absolutist,  he-^ 
consistently    advocated    aristocracy    and    condemned    hberal 
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democracy,  favouring  not  merely  Magyar  aristocracy  but 
even  Turkish  aristocracy  and  the  German  aristocracy  of  the 
Baltic  provinces.  He  held  that  a  baron  in  the  Baltic  provinces 
was  of  more  use  to  Russia  than  were  the  Letts  and  the  Lithu- 
anians. So  logical  was  Leont'ev  in  the  apphcation  of  his  prin- 
ciples, that  in  the  American  civil  war  his  sympathies  were  with 
the  southern  slave-owning  planters.  Writing  a  good  many 
years  after  the  event,  it  was  a  regret  to  him  that  Russia  should 
have  supported  the  north  against  the  south. 


§  135. 

LEONT'EV'S  thought  and  Hterary  style  recall  Hamann  and 
Carlyle  in  many  respects,  but  also  de  Maistre  and  similar 
authors,  whilst  in  the  matter  of  doctrine  we  must  refer  back  to 
TertulHan  and  his  "  credo  quia  absurdum."  For  Leont'ev 
will  beheve  and  can  believe  in  nothing  but  the  absurd. 

For  him  rehgion  exists  only  as  mysticism,  and  he  cUngs  to 
theology  and  scholasticism.  Though  the  declared  enemy  of 
the  revolutionary  reahsts  and  nihiUsts,  he  is  himself  obstinately 
realist  and  nihiUst.  Desiring  a  positively  clear  and  definite 
rehgion,  he  holds  fast  to  the  letter  as  reaUsed  in  practice  at 
Athos  and  in  the  Russian  monasteries.  He  puts  his  trust 
in  ritual  (terming  it  "  ritual-mysric  "  rehgion),  in  monasteries, 
in  monks,  in  the  church  visible  with  its  doctrines  and  reUgious 
practices.  "  Before  all,  love  the  church  ;  "  do  not  love  mankind, 
do  not  love  your  neighbour.  Love  for  the  church  is  the  true 
Christian  love.  The  church  teaches  us  to  know  God,  to  know 
Christ ;  therefore  we  must  obediently  follow  the  church  ;  "  love 
is  a 'secondary  matter." 

Thus  the  church  is  the  most  important  thing,  not  God, 
In  the  church,  moreover,  the  hierarchy  is  the  essential.  In 
addition,  Leont'ev  venerates  the  monk  (not  the  white  clergy, 
for  the  members  of  that  body  are  married) ;  and  among  the 
monks  he  venerates  the  starec  (the  elder),  whom  he  recognises 
as  the  absolute  leader  in  rehgion  and  morals.  Leont'ev 
desires  to  have  an  entirely  material  religion.  To  him 
personally  God  and  Jesus  are  nothing ;  he  thinks  only  of  the 
definitely  prescribed  teachings,  dogmas,  and  practices  of  the 
church. 

The  world  is  naught,  heaven  is  all,  and  he  therefore  seeks  the 


monastery,  the  hermitage,  so  that  in  part    at  least,  he  may 
share  the  Ufe  of  heaven  while  still  on  earth.'  ^    ,    ,.     ^ 

Leont'ev  tells  us  that  we  must  constrain  ourselves  to  believe. 
This  means  that  he  subjected  himself  to  this  constraint,  sacr^c- 
ine  science,  above  all  natural  science,  to  revelation.  The  medical 
man  the  zoologist,  the  materialist,  doing  violence  to  his  intelli- 
Tnce.  came  to  beUeve  in  miracle,  so  that  he  could  even  imagine 
?hat  when  attacked  by  cholera  the  sight  of  an  icon  from  Athos 
cured  him  within  two  hours.  ,-     4.  j 

But  for  Leont'ev  the  church  proves  in  the  end  too  comphcated, 
with  its  multipHcity  of  hierarchs  and  monks;    he  requires  a 
Tngle  view,  he  wishes  to  be  guided  by  a  single  and  perfectly 
definite  opinion,  he  asks  for  a  single  authority-the  autocrat 
the  tsar     This  aspiration  for  real  uniformity  and  umty  should 
logically  lead  the  defender  of  Byzantinism  to  the  Roman  papal 
church,  for  he  demands  a  strong  church,  a  true  theocracy. 
In  his  polemic  against  Dostoevskii  he  rejects  the  humane  all- 
man  and  the  theology  of  Zosimus,  but  accepts  the  grand  mquisi- 
tor,  saying :    "  The  grand  inquisitor  incorporates  the  positive 
side  of  Christianity."     Leont'ev.  as  we  have  said,  is  willing  to 
make   concessions   even   to   sociahsm   because    socialism   has 
discipline.     He   conceives   that   the    Russian   autocracy   may 
enter  into  an  alliance  with  sociahsm  and  with  ardent  mysticism. 
When  this  happens,  things  will  be  made  hot  for  many  persons  ; 
then  the  grand  inquisitor  will  be  able  to  arise  from  the  tomb 
and  hold  out  his  tongs  to  seize  Dostoevsku.  ^v,  *  •* 

In  the  polemic  against  Dostoevskii  we  read  further  that  it 
is  quite  comprehensible  to  love  the  church.  But  to  love  con- 
temporary Europe  which  is  so  cruelly  persecuting  the  Roman 
church,  a  church  that  is  grand  and  apostolic  despite  its 
profound  dogmatic  errors,  to  love  this  Europe  is  simply  sinful. 
His  approval  of  the  papacy  and  its  grand  inquisitors  leads 
Leont'ev  to  Russian  caesaropapism.  It  was  no  chance  matter 
that  Leont'ev.  in  the  before-mentioned  definition  of  Byzantinism, 
should  have  assigned  the  first  place  to  political  absolutism. 
In  his  aspiration  for  rehgious  reaUsm,  he  finds  that  for  the  church, 
too,  the  tsar  becomes  a  practical  and  tangible  head ;  to  obey, 
the  tsar  unconditionally  and  bhndly,  this  is  true  Christianity.  ^ 
It  logically  follows  that  Leont'ev's  rehgion  and  Leont  ev  s 

«  Leont'ev  was  married.  I  do  not  know  if  anything  has  hitherto  been 
written  concerning  his  relations  with  his  wife.  The  only  information  1  have 
on  this  subject  is  that  his  wife  was  long  an  invalid. 
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church  cannot  lay  any  stress  upon  either  morality  or  love. 
Religion  is  timor  Dei,  Christian  practice  is  therefore  ritual,  and 
in  the  ethical  sphere  Christianity  is  the  consistent  fulfilment 
of  God's  will,  of  his  revelations.  Leont'ev  tells  us  that  he 
loathes  *'  an  independent  morality,  a  morality  independent  of 
.the  fear  of  the  Lord." 

• 

Leont'ev's  religion  conflicts  with  natural  human  morahty. 
Just  as  Tolstoi  takes  his  Karat aev  from  among  the  sectaries, 
so  does  Leont'ev  seek  among  the  raskolniki  for  instances  of 
the  true  faith.  He  tells  us  of  Kurtin  the  raskolnik,  who  slew 
his  own  son  to  preserve  the  boy  from  the  danger  of  eternal 
damnation  in  the  event  of  his  losing  the  true  faith.  To  Leont'ev 
the  force  of  Kurtin's  faith  seems  terrible,  but  it  is  faith,  "and 
without  this  faith  whither  can  a  man  turn,  one  who  detests 
with  all  his  might  the  soulless  aspects  ©f  contemporary  European 
progress.  Whither  can  he  turn  if  not  to  Russia  where,  within 
the  Orthodox  fold,  the  existence  of  such  great  and  holy  priests 
as  Filaret  is  still  possible  ?  "    We  have  learned  what  Filaret  was. 

From  his  own  outlook  Leont'ev  arrives  at  valuations  which 
recall  Nietzsche,,  though  not  Jesus.  "  Everything  that  is  beau- 
tiful and  strong,  is  good ;  all  one  whether  it  be  hoUness 
or  dissipation,  conservation  or  revolution.  Men  have  not  yet 
grasped  this." 

This  amoralism  and  the  aesthetic  and  artistic  outlook  on 
the  world  were  strongly  developed  in  Leont'ev.  His  absolutist 
aristocratic  leanings  and  his  hatred  of  the  democratic  bourgeois 
were  dependent  upon  this  outlook,  and  he  had  learned  the  hatred 
from  his  teacher— Herzen.  "  Would  it  not  be  terrible,"  he 
exclaims  on  one  occasion,  "would  it  not  be  humiUating  to 
think  that  Moses  should  have  ascended  Mount  Sinai,  that  the 
Greeks  should  have  built  their  lovely  citadels,  that  the  Romans 
should  have  fought  the  Punic  wars,  that  the  handsome  and 
brilliant  Alexander  in  his  plumed  helmet  shoilld  have  crossed 
the  Granicus  and  fought  at  Arbela,  that  the  apostles  should 
have  preached,  the  martyrs  suffered,  the  poets  sung,  the  painters 
painted,  and  the  knights  pranked  it  in  the  lists— only  that 
the  French,  German,  or  Russian  bourgeois  in  his  ugly  and 
ridiculous  attire  should  '  individually  '  and  '  collectively ' 
enjoy  himself  amid  the  ruins  of  all  these  lost  splendours  ?  " 
And  Leont'ev  asks  :  "  Which  is  better,  the  bloody  but  spiritu- 
ally brilliant  epoch  of  the  renaissance,  or  latter-day  Denmark, 
Holland,    or   Smtzerland,   tranquil,  well-to-do,   and  smug  ?  " 


Leont'ev  defends  "  the  unUmited  rights  of  the  individual  spmt, 
into  whose  depths  the  general  regulations  of  the  laws  and 
the   universal   and   customary   opinions   of   mankind   cannot 
penetrate."     It  is  true  that  this  amoralism  was  Leont'ev's 
standpoint  before  his  conversion,  but  it  was  one  which  he 
was  not  able  to  transcend  even  after  he  had  become  a  monk. 
Whereas  before  conversion  he  had  contemplated  history  and 
human  life  aesthetically,  as  if  he  had  been  among  the  audience 
at  a  tragedy,  after  conversion  he  withdrew  to  his  "  moon 
from  which,  with  no  less  objectivity  and  equally  as  a  spectator, 
he  could  express  the  opinion  that  for  the  development  of  great 
and  strong  characters  it  was  essential  that  there  should   be 
social    injustices,    that    there    should    be    class    oppression,' 
despotism,  dangers,  mighty  passions,  prejudices,  superstition, 
fanaticism— essential,  in  a  word,  that  there  should  be  every- 
thing   against    which    the    nineteenth    century   has   fought. 
"  Without  forcible  constraint  no  good  thing  happens."  ; 

In  his  literary  studies  as.  for  example,  in  the  work  on  Tolstoi 
written  shortly  before  his  death,  the  artist  of  early  days,  the 
artistic  observer  of  mankind  and  history,  once  more  comes 

into  his  own.  .  rr    .• 

It  is  Leont'ev's  amoraUsm  which  misleads  him  into  effecting 
a  radical  severance  of  religion  from  moraUty.  and  which  induces 
in  him  the  conviction  that  "  politics  has  nothing  to  do  with 
ethics  "    For  the  same  reason  he  detests  democracy,  because 
democratic  poUtics  has  in  the  last  resort  an  ethical  sanction 
(cf.  Mihailovskii).     Leont'ev's  political  thought  has  a  religious 
trend,  and  for  him  the  fear  of  the  Lord  is  at  the  same  time 
fear  of  the  temporal  ruler.     Ivan  Aksakov  says  of  Lf  ont  ^v  ^ 
philosophy  of  reUgion  that  it  is  "  the  voluptuous  cult  of  the 
cane."    Similarly  de  Maistre,  long  before  the  days  of  Darwin, 
left  the  weak  to  be  the  prey  of  the  strong,  and  extolled  the 
soldier  and  the  executioner  side  by  side  with  the  pope. 

Leont'ev's  central  thought  is  the  necessity  for  theocracy. 
Augustine's  city  of  God  appears  in  Russian  guise  ;  God  becomes 
tsar  and  tsar  becomes  God.  Feuerbach  and  all  those  who 
conceive  the  essence  of  reUgion  to  consist  in  anthropomorphism 
and  sociomorphism  mav  well  be  content  with  Leont  ev.  ine 
.  historian  of  civiUsation  and  the  philosopher  of  history  wiU 
see  in  his  crude  doctrines  a  reflex  of  the  political  conditions 
that  prevaUed  during  the  reaction  under  Nicholas  and  his 
successors.    Leont'ev  did  not  evolve  his  theocraUc  ideal  from 
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his  inner  consciousness,  but  learned  it  from  the  study  of  reality. 
Leont'ev's  theology  is  an  involuntary'  criticism  of  the  regime 
of  Alexander  II  and  Alexander  III.  To  Leont'ev  it  seems 
that  atheism  is  tantamount  to  treason  to  the  tsar  and  to  the 
state. 

Leont'ev's  nature  was  an  extremely  complex  one  ;  he  himself 
describes  it  as  "intolerably  complex."     He  suffered  from  a 
spiritual  disintegration  ;  his  body  was  inhabited  by  two  souls  ; 
he  had  a  Faust  nature,  or  was  as  he  put  it  "  a  spiritual  Icarus." 
Artist  and  aristocrat  by  temperament ;    reahst  and  materialist 
by  scientific  and  medical  training  ;   pupil  of  Herzen,  CernySev- 
skii,  Danilevskii  and  the  Russian  nihilists  ;  admirer  of  Turgenev 
and  the  great  Russian  and  European  writers — he  turned  his 
back  on  his  training  and  his  natural  gifts.     Desiring  to  stifle 
doubt,  he  sought  the  gloomy  monastic  cell,  he  became  a  monk. 
Yet  it  took  him  long  to  make  up  his  mind,  and  he  became  a 
monk  in  secret  only,  for  he  who  has  eaten  of  the  tree  of  know- 
ledge  can   never   wholly   forget.     This   explains   the   internal 
struggle,  the  cleavage,  the  disintegration,  the  unceasing  self- 
torment,  and  the  ever-renewed  thirst  for  absolute  satisfaction. 
But  the  torment  grew  to  become  a  need,  and  thus  Leont'ev 
conceived  God   as  a  punishing  Jehovah,  as  a   Russian  tsar, 
whose    unrestricted   arbitrariness   develops  into  metaphysical 
freedom.      Homjakov    saw    in    Christ     the     head     of     the 
church,  but   to   Leont'ev   the  head  was  the  tsar.     Religion 
became  politics  ;    yet  again  and  again  the  strong  individuality 
of  the  man  who  wished  to  believe  but  could  not  behevc  rose  in 
rebellion  against  the  God-tsar.     He  would  like  to  take  courage, 
and  to  cast  down  the  terrible  god  from  his  throne,  but  energy 
fails,  and  his  tortured  soul  longs  for  eternal  peace.    The  world, 
mundane  Hfe,   vanishes  before   the  image   of   eternity.     Life 
seems  so  null,  man  seems  so  powerless,  that    Leont'ev  has  no 
need  of  morahty ;   he  needs  merely  religious  practice,  and  for 
him  religious  practice  is  nothing  but  fear  and  ascetic  inactivity. 
It  is  pessimistic  renunciation  of  will,  complete  moral  and  political 
nihilism,  directed,  however,  not  against  God  but  against  God's 
victims — a  beheving  and  theistic  terrorism  ! 

Leont'ev  hates  democracy  and  hates  socialism.  Essentially 
he  is  the  egoistic  aristocrat,  who  requires  the  whole  church, 
the  whole  of  heaven,  for  himself  alone.  Leont'ev  spoke  of  his 
own  religion  as  "  transcendental  egoism,"  and  it  was,  in  fact,  a 
crude  reUgious  individualism  carried  to  the  pitch  of  anarchism. 


Compared  with  Leont'ev,  Katkov  and  PobMonoscev  were 
mere  bunglers,  the  hired  condottieri  of  reaction.  Leont  ev 
was  the  born  reactionary,  the  predestined  self-made  reactionary 
The  Katkovs  and  Pob^donoscevs  enjoyed  his  approval,  but 
he  regarded  them  as  compromisers,  and  considered  that  they 
availed  themselves  of  petty  expedients.  Nevertheless  Leont'ev 
defended  Katkov  against  Turgenev  and  other  adversaries  who 
at  the  PuSkin  festival  had  refused  to  be  reconciled  with  the 
great  Russian  pubUcist.  Katkov  had  defended  the  might  of 
Orthodox  Russia  and  of  the  tsar,  and  on  this  ground  Leont  ev 
esteemed  him  highly.  Leont'ev  would  have  liked  to  see  Katkov 
"politically  canonised  during  his  lifetime."  If  the  Russians 
possessed  only  a  spark  of  moral  courage,  they  would  erect  a 
statue  to  Katkov  in  Moscow  near  the  PuSkm  monument. 
••  It  is  time  we  should  learn  how  to  make  a  reaction."  The 
reactionaries  should  be  as  pitilessly  logical  as  the  nihihsts. 

In  theological  matters  Leont'ev  had  an  untramed  °iind, 
but  was  well  read  in  philosophy  and  Uterature.  Whilst  he 
accepted  official  Russia,  his  penetrating  understanding  made 
clear  to  him  the  futility  and  distintegration  of  the  reactionaries 
no  less  than  of  the  liberals,  and  made  him,  in  his  longing  for 
unity  and  integrality,  wish  for  the  restoration  of  prepetnne 

Olfi  ^Toscow 

In  his  philosophy  of  reUgion,  Leont'ev  took  the  slavopMs 
as  his  starting  point.  Kirfevskii,  Homjakov  Konstantm 
Aksakov,  Samarin.  and  Ivan  Aksakov,  faciUtated  for  him  the 
transition  to  orthodoxy,  whUst  the  phUologian  T.  I.  FiUppov 
fortified  him  in  his  Byzantinism.  Danilevsku,  he  tells  us. 
disclosed  to  him  the  true  meaning  of  slavophilism.  Katkov, 
finally,  was  for  him  the  PuSkin  of  civic  activities.  For  Leont  ev, 
the  development  of  slavophilism  into  Asiaticism  was. com- 
paratively easy.  In  this  matter,  as  in  others,  Leont  ev  anti- 
cipated the  actualities  of  tsarism.  Prince  Uhtomsku  offiaaUy 
announced  the  panasiatist  poUcy  shortly  after  the  death  ol 

Leont'ev  (see  §  33).  .it       *■ 

Critical  theologians  can  hardly  fail  to  recognize  that  Leont  ev 
was  in  essentials  ho  Christian  (cf.  Aggeev's  monograph  on 
Leont'ev,  1000).  Leont'ev's  faith,  even,  is  suspect  to  theolo- 
gians, and  with  good  reason,  for  the  wiU  to  believe  is  not  yet 
belief.  In  the  later  years  of  his  Ufe,  Leont'ev  was  profoundly 
impressed  by  Solov'ev's  phUosophy  of  history  and  of  rehgion, 
and  Solov'ev's  ideas  shook  Leont'ev's  Byzantinism.    Solov  ev  • 
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considered  that  the  future  belonged  to  a  union  of  the  churches, 
that  Byzantium  and  the  third  Rome  must  yield  place  to  the 
first  Rome.  Leont'ev  wished  to  constrain  himself  to  believe 
but  wished  the  impossible. 

Leont'ev 's  philosophy  of  reUgion  and  philosophy  of  ecclesi- 
asticism  win  more  influence  among  theologians  than  among 
the  more  recent  philosophers  of  religion.  Weak-minded  men, 
or  those  who  have  become  weak-minded,  cannot  withstand 
absurdities  and  paradoxes.' 


II 


§  136. 

I    HAVE  alluded  to  the  most  notable  defenders  of  official 
theocracy.      Let   us  now  take  a  comparative    survey    of 
the  two  camps,  that  of  the  right  and  that  of  the  left. 

'  Alike  quantitatively  and  qualitatively,  the  theocrats  are 
inferior  to  the  radicals  and  the  revolutionaries.  If  we  contrast 
Bfelinskii,  Herzen,  Bakunin,  CernySevski ,  Dobroljubov,  Pisarev, 
Lavrov,  and  Mihailovskii,  with  Katkov  and  Pob^donoscev. 
the  two  latter  are  incomparably  weaker  both  as  men  of 
letters  and  as  philosophers ;  Leont'ev  alone  has  claims  on 
our  respect,  but  his  theocratic  allies  were  themselves  alarmed 
by  his  syllogistic  straightforwardness. 

The  reaction,  long  drawn  out,  after  the  days  of  Alexander  I, 
had  little  to  show  in  the  way  of  intellectual  pre-eminence. 
Karamzin.  Siskov,  Pogodin,  and  Sevyrev ;  such  official  publicists, 
now  quite  forgotten,  as  Glinka,  Gree,  Bulgarin,  and  Senkovskii 
(Brambeus) ;  such  periodicals  as  "  Majak  "  and  "  Vfist  "—a 
lean  inventory  ! 

The  theocracy  was  incapable  of  attracting  and  training 
vigorous  thinkers.  The  state  fundamental  law.  Count  Uvarov's 
formula,  and  the  administrative  machine,  occupied  and  con- 

»  A  brief  reference  only  can  be  made  to  Leont'ev's  epigrams,  a  few  of  whidi 
have  been  quoted  in  the  text.  They  are  often  arresting  and  suggestive.  For 
example,  he  speaks  of  his  own  system  as  "  optimistic  pessimism,"  for  it  is 
optimistic  in  respect  of  its  transcendental  cgpism,  but  pessimistic  in  relation 
to  this  world.  In  many  cases  he  does  no  more  than  remint  well  known  phrases 
of  his  predecessors.  Kir«evskii.  for  example,  had  referred  to  the  artificial 
society  which  in  Europe  (as  contrasted  with  Russia)  was  based  upon  the 
ctlcnlus  of  personal  Interests;  for  Leont'ev  this  becomes  the  "reciprocal 
honcfty  "  of  the  European  bourgeoii. 


tinue  to  occupy  the  energies  of  the  reaction,  under  the  aegis 
of  the  church.  These  labours  were  quite  mechanical,  and 
intelUeence  was  practically  superfluous  for  their  performance. 

As  Leont'ev  declared,  the  theocrats  were  opposed  to  every- 
thing towards  which  the  nineteenth  century  aspired.  Their 
nrimarv  aim  was  to  forbid  thought  and  culture,  and  to  render 
these  impossible.  Philosophy,  the  sciences,  the  universities 
and  the  elementary  schools,  journalism,  in  a  word,  all  the 
instruments  of  culture,  were  restricted.  The  new  democratic 
trends  and  aspirations  were  crushed  ;  socialism  and  hberahsm. 
endeavours   to   secure   Uberty,   equality,   and   progress,   were 

strenuously  opposed. 

The  theocracy  had  one  of  its  main  piUars  in  the  aristocracy, 
in  the  great  landowners.  In  this  connection,  the  reactionary 
agrarian  program  of  Russia  may  be  said,  in  a  sense,  to  have 
more  justification  than  it  has,  for  example,  in  Prussia,  where 
the  population  is  not  predominantly  agricultural.  But  even 
within  the  ranks  of  the  Russian  nobiUty  there  has  always 
e.xisted  a  liberal  minority.  The  same  remark  applies  to  the 
array  the  second  buttress  of  governments  and  dynasties,  lo 
a  certain  extent,  too,  bureaucracy  is  perforce  liberal. 

There  remains,  then,  the  clergy,  the  altar,  which  is  the  most 
essential  pillar  of  the  throne.  Theology  is  the  true  state 
philosophy  of  Russia,  the  official  conception  of  the  universe. 
Bakunin,  in  his  earUer  conservative  days,  formulated  this  in 
lapidary  style  for  subsequent  state  philosophers  and  court 
philosophers,  writing,  "  Where  there  is  no  reUgion  there  can 
be  no  state,"  and  "  ReUgion  is  the  substance,  the  essence  of 
the  life  of  every  state."  PobMonoscev  fid  no  more  than 
repeat  Bakunin's  formula  when  he  declared,  Unbehef  is  the 
direct  negation  of  the  state."  Surely  it  ahnost  transcends 
irony  that  the  founder  of  anarchism  should  have  anticipated 

Pob^donoscev. 

In  Europe  too.  doubtless,  conservatives  and  reactionaries 
appealed  in  political  matters  to  divine  revelation  as  the  ultimate 
source  of  authority,  appealed  to  divine  right ;  but  the  divine 
right  of  the  tsar  was  on  principle  elevated  to  the  rank  of  a 
categorical  imperative  of  revelation.  ,      ,  .,        ,•     i 

The  struggle  between  religious  faith  and  philosophical 
unfaith  is  not  waged  solely  in  the  fields  of  philosophy  and 
theology  ;  it  is  at  the  same  time  a  poUtical  struggle  the  struggle 
between   absolute   monarchy   and   democracy.    The   Russian 
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radical  philosophy  of  history  and  philosophy  of  religion  bring 
the  facts  so  clearly  to  light  that  democracy,  no  less  than 
theocracy,  has  and  must  have  a  philosophical  foundation. 

Thus  philosophy  opposes  theology  in  the  political  field,  the 
philosophy  which  is  above  all  associated  with  the  ideas  of 
Feuerbach,  in  whose  name,  from  the  middle  forties  onwards, 
the  theoretical  and  practical  resistance  to  tsarism  was  con- 
ducted Without  circumlocution,  the  nihihstic  terrorists  pro- 
claimed atheism  and  materiaUsm  as  the  main  pillars  of  their 
poUtical  program.  B61inskii,  Herzen,  Bakunin,  Cerny§evskii, 
Dobroljubov,  Pisarev,  Lavrov,  Mihailovskii,  one  and  all  (and 
it  is  no  less  true  of  Marx  and  the  Marxists)  start  from  Feuerbach. 
Now  Feuerbach  tells  us  bluntly  that  God  is  the  anthropomorphic 
likeness  and  phantasmagoria  of  king,  emperor,  and  tsar ;  he 
tells  us.  to  quote  Bakunin's  harsh  formula,  that  heaven  is  the 
dram  shop  sub  specie  aetemitatis. 

"  Feuerbach  "  on  one  side,  "  monk  "  on  the  other,  are  the 
slogans  of  the  poUtical  opponents  ;  in  the  eyes  of  the  theocrats, 
atheism  is  treason  to  state  and  country. 

Homjakov  desired  a  true  conservatism.  The  system  of 
Uvarov  and  Leont'ev  is  not  conservatism,  but  the  bUnd  accept- 
ance of  tsarism  and  tsarist  administration.  Bismarck  dis- 
tinguished between  conservatism  and  governmentahsm,  but 
the  Russian  conservatives  were  far  from  having  advanced  to 
this  point.  The  Russians  aimed  at  absolute  arrest,  at  the 
repristination  of  prepetrine  Moscow.  In  Europe,  conservatism 
admits  of  progress,  but  Russian  conservatism  absolutely  negates 
progress ;  it  was  natural,  therefore,  that  the  reactionaries  should 
find  themselves  opposed  to  Peter  and  his  reforms.  The  practical 
meaning  of  this  was  that  tsarism  was  in  conflict  with  itself. 

The  theorists  of  theocracy  vigorously  opposed  nihiUsm  and 
nihiUst  negation,  but  they  themselves  were  merely  negative 
and  repressive,  were  uncreative. 

V.  Rozanov,  who  studied  for  a  time  under  Leont'ev,  charac- 
terised Pob^donoscev  as  a  sceptic.  All  that  Rozajiov  meant 
was  that  the  deceased  procurator  did  not  beheve  in  mankind 
or  in  the  present,  but  for  my  part  I  feel  justified  in  adding  that 
PobSdonoscev,  Leont'ev.  and  Katkov  all  suffered  from  the 
canker  of  unbelief,  and  that  this  explains  their  scholastic  warfaie 
against  unbeUef.  Medieval  faith  was  half  interred  with  the 
bones  of  scholasticism,  and  the  same  statement  applies  to 
modern  scholasticism  alike  in  Europe  and  in  Russia.    He  who 


finds  it  necessary  to  furnish  reasons  to  himself  and  others  m 
5^fpnce  of  his  traditional  beUefs,  is  already^  lost  man.  ^ 
^  Hence  the  theocratic  apologia  is  mere  Jesuitry.  Even 
Leontev  is  under  no  iUusions  ;  he  recognises  that  the  reaction 
can  find  nothing  but  specious  reasons  for  the  defence  of  its 
unavowed"  ^^^^  that  in  the  last  resort  it  must  necessanly 

have  recourse  to  force. 

Leont'ev  felt  that  he  was  defending  a  lost  post. 

This  s  why  the  ex-revolutionary  Tihomirov  was  dissatisfied, 
not  orllywTth  Dostoevski!,  Solov'ev,  and  Homjakov,  but  also 

""?n^'he"?eventies  Tihomirov  had  been  a  evolutionist  and 
terrorist  and  had  been  one  of  those  to  collaborate  with  M.ha,  ov- 
k  in  composing  the  letter  to  Alexander  III.  Tihomirov  drafting 
o  thardocument  the  minimum  demands  for  reform  As 
Zrlher  of  the  executive  committee  of  the  Narodnaja  Volja 
r.  Took  Dart  in  the  before-mentioned  negotiations  with  the 
"  Holv  Retnde"  In  the  year  1888,  in  a  writing  entitled 
wVl  Tno  longer  a  Revoluti<mary.  he  attempted  to  defend 
Ws  chanee  of  view.  Mihailovskii  has  written  concerning  the 
e^rlv  acTvitVes  of  the  convert  in  St.  Petersburg.  Tihomirov. 
TolIbStlng  on  Katkov-s  paper  and  o^er  -action^y  journ^^^^ 

demanded  absolute  faith  in  el|P°« /'^'^  P°^tTdouMed  thi 
what  scepticism  was.  since  for  a  long  time  ^^^  ^ad  ^f  ^^^^^"^ 
justification  for  revolution,  but  had  none  ^Je  ^ess  remmned 
active  for  vears  in  the  refugee  movement.    In  1893  Hhomirov 
Sushed  I  work  upon  Cler%  an^Socieiy  ^^^^^JZ 
Religious  World,  declaring  here  quite  ^b^^^ly  Ji^^  *' 
believer  must  be  absolutely  devoted  and  P^rff^ly  ^^"^^^^'^^^^ 
to  the  church.    ReUgious  faith,  m  his  view.  ^^  "^J^^^^  °f 
anv  kind  of  spontaneous  religious  activity  on  the  part  of  the 
riL'r  unlerLnding  ;    ecclesiastical  authority  rend^-^^^^^^ 
search  for  religious  truths  superfluous;    ^^is  se^^J  was  per 
nicious.    Just  as  the  church  was  the  highest  ^Pi^^ual  authonty 
so  were  the  autocracy  and  the  government  ^lo";  <;07;\;"J 
and  alone  entitled  to  regulate  social  order  =    Eurje.  no  les^ 
than  Russia,  could  be  saved  only  by  absolute  monarchy^    In 
Russia,  ■■  a  skilled  and  vigorous  pohce     would  sufiice  to  put 
an  end  to  the  various  socialist  fantasies.  Tihomirov 

In  the  first  work  written  after  ^xs  conversion    TAomirov 

renounced  revolution  in  favour  of  peaceful  e^"  ^^;°"' ^"7^,^/^^ 
he  had  himself  evolved  in  the  reacUonary  direction  he  aban 
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doned  evolution  as  well.  Nevertheless,  in  the  name  of  the 
church  and  of  the  autocracy  a  few  shamefaced  protests  were 
made  against  Tihomirov's  demand  for  blind  obedience. 

It  was  characteristic  of  the  theocracy  that  it  should  seek 
.its  condottieti^among  renegades  from  the  other  camp  (Katkov, 
Tihomirqv,  etc). 

De  Maistre  paved  the  way  for  the  Russian  theocrats  with  his 
executioner,  his  glorification  of  the  soldier,  and  his  defence 
of  the  inquisition.  De  Maistre,  too,  anticipated  Feuerbach  by 
representing  the  monarchy  as  a  true  image  of  divine  governance 
on  earth. 

Thus  the  Russian  theocrats  appear  to  us  as  westernisers, 
one  might  almost  say  absolute  westernisers.  It  is  the  European 
theocrats  and  reactionaries  who  furnish  their  Russian  congeners 
with  a  meagre  store  of  intellectual  provender ;  in  return  the 
Tihomirovs  promise  the  European  reactionaries  that  tsarism 
will  bring  help  and  rescue. 


CHAPTER  SEVENTEEN 

VLADIMIR  SOLOV'EV  ;  RELIGION  AS  MYSTICISM 

§  137- 

HAVING   dealt  with  the  defenders  of  official  theocracy 
we  have  now  to  consider  the  theorist  of  "  free  theocracy 
Vladimir  SergSeviC  Solov'ev,  the  most  influential  teacher  of 
the  recent  searchers  after  God  and  the  leading  representative 
of  the  Russian  philosophy  of  religion.  «_      a   ^fi^A 

Solov'ev  was  born  at  Moscow  m  the  year  i853.    A  gifted 
lad,  he  found  much  to  stimulate  his  literary  and  philosophical 
faculties  in  his  home  and  among  the  family  acquaintances 
Serga  Solov'ev,  the  father,  is  already  known  to  us  as  liberal 
historian   and   professor  at  Moscow  university  ;    the  mother 
was  also  a  person  of  active  intelligence  ;  whils    the  Solov  ev 
family  had  Uvely  traditions  of  the  remarkable  pMosopher 
Skovoroda,  to  whom  the  mother  was  kin.    The    amily  ta  ent 
is  further  kgnalised  by  the  fact  that  Vladimir  Solov'ev  s  elder 
brother  was  a  writer  of  novels,  whilst  one  of  his  sisters  attained 
reputation  as  painter  and  poet.  ,         '   ,       u     «  i,^^« 

Before  leaving  school.  Solov'ev  had  ^Ir^^dy^li^^fff" 
interest  in  philosophical  and  reUgious  questions     !«  ^If  '""f  "^^ 
and  late  sixties,  when  the  representatives  of  the  radical  trend 
of  CernySevskii  and  Pisarev  were  being  persecuted    Solov  ev, 
at  the  age  of  fourteen,  became  an  enthusiastic  "'^ihs*    .  UnUl 
his  seventeenth  year  he  was  faithful  to  POJ't'^'^""; '"f  ^"^1^,'"J; 
and    atheism,    regarding   Pisarev    as    *t-,^'^l     .h^  worW 
philosopher,  and  Spinoza  as  the  greatest  Philo^^Pl*^;.  ^'^f,  JJ^^ 
had  ever  produced     Further,  SoloVev  was  an  enthusiast  for 
Buddhism,  and  his  pantheistic  inclinations  ^!5e/°^t«'«f.  ^y,,**^" 
study  of    Schopenhauer  and  Hartmann.     Entering  the  vim- 
versity  in  1869,  he  devoted  himself  to  the  study  of  na^a^ 
science,  but  transferred  two  years  later  to  the  phdosoph  cal 
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faculty,  where  his  chief  teacher  was  JurkeviC.  In  addition, 
he  attended  the  philosophical  lectures  of  Kudrjavcev-Platonov 
at  the  seminary.  Throughout  life  Solov'ev  cherished  these 
two  teachers  in  grateful  memory.  We  are  already  acquainted 
with  JurkeviC,  the  opponent  of  CernySevskii.  The  characteristics 
of  Kudrjavcev's  philosophy  will  be  suggested  by  the  considera- 
tion that  he  adopted  the  additional  name  of  Platonov.  A 
highminded  opponent  of  contemporary  philosophy,  especially 
of  materialism,  positivism,  and  Darwinism,  he  exercised  an 
enduring  influence  upon  Solov'ev. 

Study  of  the  Slavophils  led  Solov'ev  to  "Plato,  and  also  to 
neoplatonism,  to  Plotinus ;  he  was  especially  interested  in  the 
work  of  Homjakov.  From  the  Slavophils  he  passed  to  Schelling, 
and  ScheUing  smoothed  his  path  to  Baader,  Jacob  Boehme, 
and  all  the  mystics,  Swedenborg  of  course  not  excepted. 
Solov'ev  found  in  the  mystics  the  mainspring  of  true  knowledge. 
The  gnostics  (Philo  and  Valentinus),  the  first  Greek  fathers  of 
the  church  (especially  Origen),  and  Augustine,  became  his 
favourite  authorities.  The  study  of  ecclesiastical  history  and 
the  ideal  of  the  union  of  the  churches  led  Solov'ev  to  the 
CathoUc  traditionalists  (de  Bonald,  de  Maistre,  etc.). 

Even  before  he  left  the  university,  but  still  more  in  later 
years  (his  translation  of  Kant's  Prolegomena  was  pubUshed  in 
1889),  Solov'ev  was  much  disquieted  by  Kant  as  well  as  by  the 
mystics.  Hegel  reinforced  the  rationahstic  trend,  whilst 
Schopenhauer  and  Eduard  von  Hartmann  confirmed  Solov'ev 
in  his  mysticism.  In  addition,  Schopenhauer  directed  his 
attention  to  Hindostan,  whilst  his  own  inclinations  towards 
magian  superstition  made  spirituaUsm,  hypnotism,  and  occultism 
congenial  to  him.  He  was  greatly  influenced  by  Auguste  Comte  : 
at  first  by  positivism,  which,  however,  he  soon  came  to  regard 
as  inadequate,  his  own  earliest  philosophical  writings  being 
refutations  of  positivism  ;  and  subsequently  by  Comte's  works 
upon  the  reUgion  of  humanity.'     . 

In  1874  he  took  up  his  residence  as  professor  of  philosophy 
in  Moscow,  and  published  his  work  on  The  Crisis  in  Western 
Philosophy.    Next  year,  however,  he  «et  out  on  a  journey  to 

»  In  the  Russian  edition  of  Brockhaus*  encyclopaedia,  the  following  articles 
on  philosophers,  theologians,  and  mystics  arc  penned  by  Solov'ev  :  Plato, 
Plotinus.  Proclus,  Origen,  Pelagius.  Basil  the  Great,  Duns  Scotus,  Hugues 
of  Saint-Victor,  Raymond  Lully,  Hermes  Trismegistus,  Campanella,  Male- 
branche,  Swedenborg.  de  Maistre,  Kant,  Hegel.  Comte,  Hartmann,  Maine 
do  Biran. 
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study  in  the  west,  and  visited  London  to  examine  in  the  British 
Museum  the  sources  of  our  knowledge  of  Hindostan.  Thence 
he  passed  to  the  east,  to  search  among  the  Bedouins  of  Egypt 
for  remnants  of  ancient  apostolical  tradition.  Returning  to 
Moscow  in  1876,  he  resigned  his  professorship  in  1877.  A  dispute 
had  broken  out  over  the  university  statutes  between  the  liberal 
and  the  conservative  professors.  Solov'ev  (in  opposition  to 
his  own  father)  espoused  the  cause  of  the  conservatives,  and, 
was  supported  by  Katkov,  with  whom  the  younger  Solov'ev 
had  now  become  closely  acquainted,  Solov'ev  being  a  collabor- 
ator on  Katkov's  review.  At  this  epoch,  too,  he  had  friendly 
relations  with  Ivan  Aksakov  and  Leont'ev,  whilst  among  the 
younger  Slavophils  KojaloviC  was  a  favourite  associate. 

Removing  from  Moscow  to  St.  Petersburg,  Solov'ev  joined 
the  ministry  for  education  as  a  member  of  the  scientific  com- 
mittee    The  outbreak  of  the  war  with  Turkey  led  him  for  a 
while  to  think  of  visiting  the  theatre  of  war  as  correspondent 
of  Katkov's  review,  but  the  idea  was  never  carried  out.     In 
St   Petersburg  he  became  intimate  with  Dostoevskii,  with  the 
poet  Fet    and  also  with  Tolstoi,  although  his  mental  outlook 
became  continually  more  divergent  from  that  of  the  last-named. 
In  the  year  1880,  at  the  St.  Petersburg  philosophical  faculty, 
he  defended  his  dissertation.  Critique  of  Abstract  Principles, 
which  had  not  brought  him  the  desired  professorship.    Vladi- 
slavlev,  professor  of  philosophy,   was  opposed  to  Solov  ev ; 
CiCerin  too,  was  adverse  at  this  time  (see  Mysticism  m  Science, 
1880)  • '  and  at  a  somewhat  earUer  date  Kavelin  had  likewise 
shown  himself   an  opponent   (Apriori  Philosophy  or  Positive 
Science  ?).    Despite  the  veto  thus  exercised  by  two  of  the  most 
notable  representatives  of  westernism  and- liber aUsm,  Solov'ev 
after  a  while  (1888)  moved  away  from  Katkov  towards  the 
Uberals— or  at  any  rate  his  writings  secured  acceptance  in 

liberal  organs. 

In  1881.  after  the  assassination  of  Alexander  II,  in  a  pubhc 
lecture  Solov'ev  demanded  pardon  for  the  ^tsaricides.    There-  - 
with  his  academic  career  necessarily  came  to  a  close.    Count 
Deljanov,  minister  for  education,  a  wiUing  instrument  of  PoM- 
donoscev,  had  no  place  for  Solov'ev  as  professor,  for  Solov  ev 

was  "  a  man  with  ideas." 

Solov'ev  now  devoted  himself  to  questions  concerning  the 
philosophy  of  reUgion  and  the  history  of  the  church.  His 
studies  in  these  fields  led  him  to  defend  the  union  of  the  churches 
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and  brought  him  near  to  Catholicism.  He  entered  into  close 
relationships  with  Bishop  Strossmayer  and  the  Jesuit  Pierling. 
Among  Catholic  thinkers,  Bossuet,  with  his  philosophy  of 
ecclesiastical  history,  became  dear  to  Solov'ev.  The  religious 
censorship  now  forbade  him  to  publish  in  Russia  any  writings 
upon  rehgious  topics,  and  his  chief  works  were  therefore  pro- 
duced abroad.  The  first  volume  of  the  History  and  Future  of 
Theocracy,  containing  Foreword,  Introduction,  and  Philosophy 
of  BibUcal  History,  was  published  in  Russian  at  Agram  in  1887  ; 
La  Russie  et  I'egUse  universelle  appeared  at  Paris  in  1889. 

During  the  nineties,  Solov'ev  devoted  his  attention  to 
ethical  and  poUtical  questions.  His  leading  ethical  treatise 
was  entitled  Justification  of  the  Good,  Moral  Philosophy  (1897, 
2nd  edition  1898). 

At  this  time  he  planned  with  his  brother  a  translation  of 
Plato ;  he  translated  Kant's  Prolegomena ;  and  he  wrote  a  de- 
tailed biography  of  Mohammed  (1896) — the  Mohammedan 
religious  world  had  ever  allured  him. 

Solov'ev  paid  frequent  visits  to  Europe.  In  1899  he  re- 
visited Egypt,  and  wished  to  go  to  Palestine,  but  lacked  funds 
for  the  purpose.  Returning  home  in  debilitated  health,  he 
died  next  year  (August  12th)  on  the  estate  of  one  of  his  pro- 
fessorial friends,  Prince  Trubeckoi. 

All  his  biographers  are  agreed  in  deploring  Solov'ev's  care- 
lessness about  his  health.  His  meals  were  ill  selected  and 
irregular ;  in  later  years  he  became  a  vegetarian,  though  he 
afe  fish  occasionally ;  when  ill  he  often  refused  to  follow  his 
doctor's  advice.  He  would  work  far  on  into  the  night ;  lived 
quite  alone  for  months  without  a  servant ;  whilst  he  would 
visit  his  friends  unexpectedly,  this  too,  perhaps,  at  a  very 
late  hour,  in  order  to  discuss  vital  questions  with  them.  It 
cannot  be  said  that  he  shunned  society.  He  was  restless, 
highly  strung,  of  irregular  habits,  and  might  be  described  as  a 
secular  monk  and  ascetic. 

§  138. 

A  DETAILED  study  of  Solov'ev  would  have  to  follow 
closely  the  philosopher's  course  of  internal  development, 
but  in  a  sketch,  which  is  all  that  can  be  given  here,  I  must 
content  myself  with  presenting  the  leading  important  ideas  of 
Solov'ev's  philosophy  and  with  making  no  more  than  brief 
allusion  to  the  chief  phases  of  his  development. 


T  wUl  begin  with  a  description  of  his  most  important  work 
tJ^lry^Ethics.  the  second  edition  of  which  was  pubh^^^^^^ 

shorVirbeire  his  dea^  ^^  ^^^  "^'^f  .^T' T  S  ^far 
reatise  is,  in  fact,  Solov'ev's  only  finished  work^  It  is  far 
more  careW  elaborated  than  any  of  the  others,  and  it  exhibits 
TeauWs  views  on  the  phUosophy  of  religion  m  a  clarified 
nndSv  mitigated  form.  It  provides  free  theocracy  and 
losoS  wTth  'an  ethical  foundation,  whilst  mysticism  is 
kent  within  bounds  by  Kantian  criticism. 

hIvL  to  face  the  decisive  question,  what  proof  he  can 
find  for  Theism  and  consequently  for  theocracy    he  a^^^^^^^^^^ 
the  so-called  moral  proof  of  the  existence  of  God  but  from  tms 
u  lookt^^^^^^    beU  Kant,  whose  ^VPfj^^^^^^^^^ 
«,+nrallv  seems  to  him  inadequate.    To  Solov.ev  tne  con  ^ 
sdousnlss  of  good  and  evil  appears  absolute ;    he  considers 
"fconsfiousness.  and  the  d-tinction  between  good^^^ 
evil  cannot  be  shaken  by  any  scepticism.    All  that  scepticism 
cln  e«eTt   s  that  it  may  make  us  doubt  the  existence  of  the 
objective  world  ;   it  cannot  affect  moral  conviction  :   ma^  has 
to  recognise  within  himself  the  duahsm  of  good  ^nd  «v,l  ^nd 
he  cannot  fail  to  feel  the  sense  of  moral  obhg-^^«  •  ^~^t 
caAnot  be  purely  subjective.    To  this  point  Solovev  follows 
vlT  Morality  is  autonomous.    But  thence  Solov  ev  does 
^oTme^ly  der'^^ve  postulates;    he  deduces  rather  tha    God 
"d  the  soul  are  not  superadded  to  morality  ^o-  -^J-\^J 
are  the  direct  energies  of  morality.     The  historic  tact  tnai 
for  the  generality  of  mankind  the  moral  standard  continues , 
o  Mow   and  tiat  for  mankind  this  standard  grows  indepen- 
dent v^l  individual  men,  leads  Solov'ev  to  the  conclusion 
Jha    the  mordgrowth  of  mankind  Is  the  direct  outcome  of  \ 
he  superhuman  power  of  the  Good  ;  but  the  good  is  God^- 

Thus  for  Solov'ev  the  direct  moral  -nscio-ness  affo  ds 
direct  certainty  of  the  living  God  and  the  living  ^^l^  ««'  f^"" 
is  for  him  the  living  sense  of  the  real  presence  of  the  unitary 

and  all-embracing  godhead.  ..;„;,„      q^lov'ev 

Before  ethics,  Hume  called  a  halt  to  his  scepticism^    Solov  ev 

accepts  this  limitation,  strengthens  the  arg"«>««*  ^y  ^"  ^pP?^' 
to  Kant,  and  proceeds  thence  to  the  highest  good  of  Plato^ 
Solov'ev  believes  himself  to  have  thus  <=f  f J^^^^f  .. ^"  if**" 
entirely  independent  of  theory,  independent  alike  of  the  theory 

.  solovev  U  not  con«stent  in  th«  ujo  of  the  capital,  writing  «,metime.» 
"  th«  Good  ".  and  sometimes  "  the  good. 
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of  cognition  and  of  metaphysics — for  ethics  cannot  be  wholly 
independent  of  religion. 

The  views  are  reminiscent  of  Kant  and  Plato,  but  also  of 
Spinoza  ;  and  we  must  ask  ourselves  whether  the  real  presence 
of  the  all-embracing  God  is  to  be  interpreted  pantheistically 
or  monotheistically.  When  Solov'ev  speaks  of  the  soul  he 
tells  us  that  he  does  not  conceive  the  soul  as  being  necessarily 
an  individual  and  independent  substance.  It  is  possible  to 
conceive  the  soul  as  a  relationship,  as  one  of  many  mutually 
inseparable  relationships,  of  {he  godhead  to  one  or  another 
substratum  of  mundane  life,  relationships  that  are  perdurable, 
indmortal.  Immortal  relationships?  We  cannot  further 
consider  this  argument,  which  does  not  seem  particularly 
cogent,  for  Jt  has  been  adduced  merely  to  show  how 
Solov'ev  passes  back  from  Kant  by  way  of  Spinoza  to 
Plato. 

Solov'ev  shows  more  originality  and  independence  when 
he  deduces  the  theocratic  organisation  of  mankind  from  an 
ethical  principle,  that  of  asceticism.  He  assumes  the  feeling 
of  shame  to  be  inborn.  It  appears,  he  says,  in  three  distinct 
modifications,  and  constitutes  the  moral  vital  energy.  The 
sentiment  of  shame  in  the  strictest  sense  is  shown  in  the  relation- 
ship between  man  and  the  lower  creation,  and  in  man's  relation- 
ship to  matter,  in  especial  towards  his  own  material  body, 
towards  matters  of  sex.  The  sentiment  of  shame  also  takes 
the  form  of  fellow-feeling,  of  sympathy  or  altruism.  Sympathy 
is  not  irrational  as  Schopenhauer  contends ;  it  is  rational ;  it 
is  the  positive  recognition  of  another ;  it  is  truth  and  justice, 
compassion,  conscience. 

In  veneration  (pietas,  reverentia),  finally,  Solov'ev  discerns 
the  root  of  religion  for  each  individual.  The  first  manifesta- 
tions of  veneration  are  seen  in  family  life,  in  veneration  for 
parents.  "  The  idea  of  the  godhead  is  incorporated  in  the 
living  personaUty  of  the  parents ;  providence,  the  main  attri- 
bute of  the  godhead,  is  incorporated  in  the  care  and  foresight 
of  the  mother."  To  emphasise  the  religious  significance  of 
motherhood,  Solov'ev  appeals  to  the  first  stage  of  historical 
development,  to  the  theories  of  matriarchy  and  gynecocracy. 
Yet  the  father  has  the  higher  rehgious  significance.  The  mother 
is  greatly  esteemed  by  children,  but  to  the  adult,  death  brings 
awareness  of  veneration  towards  ancestors ;  to  the  adult,  his 
father  seems  an  understudy  for  the  gods,  whilst  his  grandfather 


has  simply  become  a  god.*  Christianity  discovered  the  father 
o'the  universe  and  the  sentiment  of  veneration  m  the  spint 
;ind  in  truth  ;  the  relationship  of  sonhood  became  sacred  ;  this 
relationship  attests  what  the  Son  of  God  has  taught  us,  that  w^^ 
must  do  the  Father's  will,  not  our  own  ;  for  Solov  ev,  Chnstianity ,  X 
and  God  incarnate,  are  identical  ideas.  ■ 

Thus  for  Solov'ev  shame  is  the  starting  point  and  the  rational 
foundation  of  the  moral  organisation  of  mankind.  Indrnd^^^ 
chastity  is  the  guarantee  of  sound  asceticism  ;  social  chastity, 
L  consciencc'regulates  the  relationships  bf-ee-  ^n  ^^^^^^^ 
man  ;  finally,  religious  chastity,  the  fear  of  the  Lord,  brings 
man  into  his  true  relationship  with  God. 

Without  entering  upon  a  detailed  criticism,  we  may  recog- 
nise, above  all,  the  vigour  of  this  attempt  at  a  unitary  con- 
struction, while  perceiving    that  Solov'ev  is   -ore  mdebt  d 
than  he  is  himself   aware  to  Schopenhauer  and  modem  phil- 
osophy.    In  a  word,  although  his  first  and  chi.ef  desire  is  to  be 
a  Christian,  he  seems  to  have  mislaid  Christian  love.     Itistr^ 
that  he  frequently  insists  upon  love  as  the  basis  o    rehgion 
but  he  is  thinking  of  Spinoza's  "  amor  intellectuahs  "and  not 
of  Christian  love ;    the  "  pietas "  and      reverentia      of    he 
patriarchs  are  far  more  akin  to  fear,  to  Leont'ev  s"  Domini^ 
than  they  are  to  Christian  love.     Moreover,  Schopenhauer  s 
"  sympathy  in  mutual  human  relationships  "  is  not  love   and 
itTs  a'mer^e  accessory  that  the  feeling  should  be  ra  lonah-d. 
Such  rationalisation  of  basic  sentiments  is  extremely  charac- 
teristic of  Solov'ev  ;    he  starts  voluntanstically  from  feeling, 
but  proceeds  to  rationalise  feeling.     Schopenhauer  is  supple, 
mented  and  corrected  by  Kant  and  Spinoza.     Spinoza  shared 
with  Schopenhauer  the  position  of  Solov'ev's  first  philosophic 

^^''^The  important  question  is  whether  Solov'ev  failed  to  note 
that  his  explanation  of  morality  and  the  religious  sentnnent 
accorded  ill  with  Christian  doctrine.  In  essentials  Solov  ev 
accepted  the  attempts  of  the  deists  to  explam  religion  as  natural 
He  appealed  on  his  own  account  to  natural  religion,  never 
noting  that  natural  religion  and  revealed  religion  are  ^^^J^^^^* 
inharmonious.  He  showed,  indeed,  that  we  ^ho^^f  ";^^7^^- 
'ceive  religion  either  as.fetichism  or  as  mythology,  but  he  merely 

»  SoloVev  lays  especial  stress  upon  the  Russian  pr4ctic^  of  ^^J^^^ 
mics  (e.g.  Vladimir  ScrgfieviC.  the  son  of  Sergfii)  as  an  index  of  the  importance 
of  ••  fatherhood." 
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did  this  in  order  that  he  might  stress  more  effectively  the  pietas 
erga  parentes.  But  since  he  admitted  (following  Darwin  and 
others)  that  even  the  dog  and  the  monkey,  in  their  feehngs 
towards  the  master,  display  the  rudiments  of  religious  senti- 
ment, we  must  ask  why  man,  who  in  rehgious  matters  stands 
so  far  above  the  beasts,  should  need  revelation.  We  must  ask 
what  proofs  there  are  of  the  existence  of  revelation.  WTiat 
need  has  Solov'ev  of  dogma,  to  which,  as  we  shall  shortly  see, 
he  attaches  so  much  importance  ? 

By  Schopenhauer,  too,  Solov'ev  was  won  over  to  the  cause 
of  asceticism,  or  rather  Schopenhauer  led  him  to  esteem  religious 
asceticism  even  more  highly  than  before.  The  entire  super- 
structure of  his  free  theocracy  is  founded  upon  asceticism.  For 
him,  church,  state,  individual  morahty,  the  entire  moral  organisa- 
tion of  mankind,  are  ascetic.  In  asceticism,  in  the  sentiment 
of  shame,  man  realises  himself  to  be  man,  therein  he  finds 
himself  to  be  higher  than  the.  beasts  and  higher  than  matter ; 
and  in  asceticism  Solov'ev  seeks  the  essence  of  genius.  (Here! 
too.  he  borrows  to  some  extent  from  Schopenhauer.) 

It  is  impossible  to  expound  Solov'ev's  individual  doctrines 
or  to  recapitulate  his  prescriptions  for  asceticism.  Suffice  it 
to  say  that  he  conceives  of  marriage  as  a  form  of  asceticism, 
characterising  it  as  a  great  deed  and  as  an  act  of  martyrdom. 
Russian  theologians  refuse  to  accept  Solov'ev's  ascetic  principle. 
Solov'ev,  they  say,  exaggerates  the  significance  of  this  principle 
in  the  spiritual  hf e  of  mankind,  and  they  insist  that  he  is  wrong 
in  regarding  it  as  a  primary,  not  as  a  secondary  principle. 
Finally  they  reproach  him  because  his  teaching  is  not  in  accord 
with  Holy  Writ,  though  it  may  be  endorsed  by  that  of  some  of 
the  fathers  of  the  church.  Solov'ev  does  in  fact  come  to  the 
same  conclusions  as  Eduard  von  Hartmann.  Solov'ev  demands 
absolute  sexual  continence,  and  the  dying  out  of  the  human 
race  would  not  conflict  with  his  outlook. 

Solov'ev's  psychological  interpretation  of  the  sentiment  of 
shame  was  fallacious,  and  his  moral  estimate  of  the  sentiment 
was  no  less  erroneous.  We  may  admit  that  he  showed  a  fine 
understanding  of  the  feeUng  for  another's  individuahty,  the 
feeUng  that  induces  the  reflective  man  to  discover  wdthin  him- 
self something  akin  with  all  other  individuals  and  even  with* 
non-living  things,  but  Solov'ev  errs  when  he  interprets  this 
sentiment  as  a  manifestatioiLof  shame. 

I  must  also  draw  special  attention  to  the  fact  that  he  fails 


to  recognise  the  distinction  between  chastity  and  physical 
intactness  (virginity),  failing  here  to  transcend  ecclesiastical 

materialism.  .     -      .  j 

In  his  poems  the  poet-philosopher  gives  an  intimate  record 
of  a  succession  of  meetings  The  nine-year-old  boy  conceived 
an  ardent  love  for  a  girl  of  the  same  age,  and  at  this  early 
age  already  sought  help  against  passion  in  the  churchy  The 
second  meeting  took  place  in  London;  the  third  m  Egypt. 
On  several  subsequent  occasions  Solov'ev  had  tender  relation- 
ships with  women.  Once  he  was  on  the  point  of  marrying  a 
peasant  girl ;  another  time,  a  family  council  dissuaded  him 
from  marrying  a  relative  ;   a  yet  later  intimacy  was  broken  otf 

by  himself.  .  .         .  j^  +i,^ 

"  Solov'ev  displayed  similar  inconsistencies  as  regards  the 
other  physical  passions.  He  kept  fasts,  and  ate  no  meat, 
but  was  fond  of  wine  fnot  to  excess)  and  sweets. 

Solov'ev's  doctrine  of  asceticism  was  connected  with  his 
view  that  man's  nature  is  radically  evil.  In  this  matter,  too 
he  followed  Kant  and  not  Rousseau,  who  considered  that 
man  was  naturaUy  good  but  had  been  corrupted  m  the  course 
of  history.  In  contradistinction  to  Kant,  however,  Solov  ev 
exhibited  a  habitual  concern  about  life,  tantamount  to  pessim-^ 
ism.  This  accounts  for  his  antipathy  to  Nietzsche  and  to  the 
Nietzschean  cult  of  a  pagan  joie  de  vivre. 

§  139- 

SOLOV'EV  is  definitely  opposed  to  egoism  and  therefore  to 
eudemonism  and  to  utilitarianism,  since  these  are  based  on 
egoism.     He  rejects  egoism  as  individualism  and  subjectivism  ; 
his  metaphysical  amalgam  of  monotheism  and  pantheism  makes 
it  impossible  for  him  to  find  satisfaction  in  individuahsm.     His 
conception  of  the  relationship  between  the  individual  and  society 
resembles  that  of  Comte.    There  is  for  him  no  opposition ; 
society  forms  the  content  of  personality,  and  the  mdividua  . 
is  concentrated  society  ;  in  the  historical  process,  the  mdividual 
is  the  dynamic  factor,  whilst  society  is  the  static  factor.   Ihus,^ 
and  in  similar  ways,  does  Solov'ev  formulate  the  problem. 
He  does  not  trouble  himself  with  psychological  and  sociological 
analysis,   but   is   interested   in   practical   aspects.    For  him,i 
humanity  is,  or  to  be  more  precise,  will  become,  a  unineap 
organism,  the  organism  of  the  church  universal.    At  presentji 
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evolution  has  not  gone  so  far.  but  the  trend  and  aim  of 
evolution  are  already  so  far  discernible  that  we  can  in  all 
seriousness  now  speak  of  "  humanity  as  a  whole." 

Inasmuch   as   Solov'ev   so   decisively  rejects  subjectivism, 
/  he  can  only  regard  moraUty  as  organised  morality.     The  indi- 
vidual, the  individual  consciousness  does  not  exist  in  isolation. 
but  as  a  member  of  church  and  state  ;  the  philosophical  princi- 
ples of  ethics  and  religion  are  abstractions  derived  from  a  study 
of  the  concrete  state  and  the  concrete  church,  abstractions 
from  the  study  of  the  members  of  these  extant  organisations. 
f       Solov'ev   distinguishes   three  leading  social   organisations, 
!  the  economic,  the  political,  and  the  ecclesiastical.     The  eco- 
nomic order  reposes  upon  the  division  of  labour  (Solov'ev  inclines 
here  towards  the  views  of  Mihailovskii),  and  aims  at  the  organi- 
sation of  labour;    the  positive  sciences  and  the  methods  of 
technique  belong  to  this  domain.     The  state  is  the  political 
organisation  of  the  workers,  and  in  this  field  art  and  philosophy 
are  active.     The  church,  finally,  is  the  spiritual  society,  the 
manifestation    of   mysticism    and    theology    the   organisation 
of  spiritual  love  ;    the  state  does  not  need  love,  but  only  law, 
or  justice,  the  latter  being  recognised  by  Solov'ev  as  merely 
a  formal  principle.     Law  is  for  him  the  attainable  minimum 
of  morality  ;  law  is  distinguished  from  morality  by  the  former's 
appeal  to  the  coercive  powers  of  the  state.     Solov'ev  does  not 
recognise  that  there  is  any  right  to  inflict  capital  punishment 
or  to  impose  sentences  of  lifelong  imprisonment ;   but.  differing 
from  Tolstoi,  he  regards  war  as  permissible. 

Solov'ev  defends  human  rights  (though  not  equal  rights) 

and  rejects  political  privileges.     The  privilege  pf  one,  is  realised 

in  oriental  despotisms;    the  privilege  of  a  few,   in  classical 

aristocracies ;  and  finally  the  privilege  of  many,  in  democracy. 

/  .     Solov'ev  rejects  socialism  on  account  of  its  economic  material- 

|ism,  saying  that  the  sociahst  order  would  be  a  social  ant-hill 

KDostoevskii  was  fond  of  this  phrase).     The  social  question. 

he  contends,  will  be  readily  and  spontaneously  solved  from  the 

religious   outlook.     Coming   to   practical   details,    Solov'ev  is 

at  one  with  the  narodniki  in  contending  that  land  should  be 

assigned  to  every  family.* 

According  to  Solov'ev  the  church  with  its  doctrines  and 
mystagogy  must  permeate  poHtical  and  economic  society,  the 

'        »  In  opposition  to  Voroncov.  Solov'ev  defends  agrarian  reform  :   he  favourt 
latiftindia,  upon  which  intensive  agriculture  could  be  carried  on. 


State  This  involves  the  essence  of  free  theocracy,  for  men, 
he  holds,  cannot  fail  to  approve  and  accept  true  Chnstiamty 
as  soon  as  they  are  sufficiently  acquainted  with  it  ^^ 

The  church  is  the  organisation  of  piety.  Man  lives  in  this 
world."  which  is  imperfect,  finite,  and  relative  ;  but  man  lives 
also  a  Ufe  in  God,  in  "  the  realm  of  God,"  and  for  this  latter 
life  the  church  is  the  mediating  religious  instrument. 

Religious  life,  religious  truth,  is  neither  scientific  nor  phil- 
osophical ;  it  is  not  even  theological ;  but  it  is  life,  pious  li  e, 
such  as  the  teachings  of  religion  demand  and  render  possible. 
Theoretic  theosophy  finds  expression  in  theurgy.  The  mysteries 
of  the  seven  sacraments  and  the  dogmatic  utterances  of  the 
seven  councils  (the  holy  seven  !)  are  represented  and  manitestea 
in  the  church  by  and  through  life. 

In  the  church  a  fraternity,  a  liberty,  and  an  equality,  real 
because  spiritual,  are  realised,  not  however  through  the  indi- 
vidual, but  through  Christ.  Solov'ev  accepts  Dostoevskns 
dictum  concerning  "  Russian  socialism."  whereby  is  denoted 
the  essential  being  of  the  church  universal.  The  principle  ol 
the  spiritual  life,  says  Solov'ev,  basing  himself  on  St.  John, 
is  "  not  of  itself "  ;  hence  the  need  for  the  apostolate  and  the 
hierarchy-the  church.  The  church  is  for  Solov'ev  the  incarna-  v 
tion  of  God ;  in  and  through  the  church,  men  are  united  with; 

Christ,  God  incarnate  •    *•  „  ^f 

The  personal  representatives  of  the  moral  organisation  ot 
mankind,  those  upon  whom  the  higher  services  devolve,  are : 
the  high  priests,  absolute  authority  (but  an  authonty  devoted 
to  true  tradition),  the  representative  of  the  highest  piety; 
the  climax  of  grace  and  sympathy,  absolute  power,  the  being 
truly  aware  of  existing  needs,  to  wit  the  king  (tsar)  ;  tne 
prophet,  finally,  who  represents  the  acme  of  the  sense  of  shame 
and  of  conscience,   represents  absolute  freedom,  believes  m 

the  true  picture  of  the  future.  ,    ,.    .       *•  «x 

Solov'ev  has  most  of  all  to  tell  us  about  the  prophetic  function. 
Christianity  was  in  truth  right  to  do  away  with  the  prophets. 
In  rare  cases  only  have  they  appeared  since,  and  usuaUy  as 
false  prophets,  this  explaining  all  the  anomalies  of  medieval 
and  modern  history.  Solov'ev  desires  the  reestablishment  of 
the  prophetic  function,  but  this  does  not  depend  upon 
the  human  will.  The  prophet  has  profound  social  significance 
in  that  he  is  perfectly  independent,  has  no  fear  of  anything 
external,  and  is  not  subordinated  to  anything  external— possesses 
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an  absolute  freedom  which  neither  the  masses  nor  democracy 
can  ever  guarantee.  The  prophet  is  not  a  vain  dreamer  of 
dreams ;  his  picture  of  the  future  is  not  a  utopia  spun  out 
of  personal  fancies,  but  arises  in  response  to  the  actual  needs 
of  society  and  is  rooted  in  mysterious  religious  tradition  ;  herein 
lies  the  connection  between  the  prophet's  mission  on  the  one 
hand,  and  high  priesthood  and  kingship  on  the  other. 

It  is  difficult  to  determine  how  far  Solov'ev  was  thinking 
of  Nietzsche  in  this  description  of  a  modern  prophet.  Nietzsche's 
prophet  was  creator  rather  than  seer,  whereas  Solov'ev  vacillates 
between  seer  and  creator.  For  Solov'ev  the  creator  became 
transformed  into  the  artist  (vide  infra  §  144). 

§  140 

WHEN,  in  his  Ethics,  Solov'ev  expounds  his  free  theocracy, 
we  feel  throughout  that  his  aim  is  to  provide  an  ethical 
foundation  for  the  idea  of  theocracy.  Speaking  generally,  for 
Solov'ev  life,  history,  and  the  world  have  a  moral  meaning.  In 
his  ethical  system  the  Kantian  outlook  finds  expression,  and 
he  endeavours  to  formulate  the  concept  of  theocracy  as  reason- 
ably as  possible,  to  bring  the  idea  into  harmony  with  the 
views  of  modern  philosophers  and  sociologists. 

The  earlier  works  devoted  to  the  establishment  of  the  doctrine 
of  free  theocracy,  those  of  the  eighties,  produce  a  very  different 
impression,  for  in  these  Solov'ev  is  guided  by  the  theology 
and  the  teachings  of  the  Slavophils.  In  its  first  draft,  his  free 
theocracy  has  a  nmch  closer  resemblance  With  the  actual 
theocracy  of  Russian  caesaropapism. 

In  practice,  Solov'ev  wishes  to  secure  a  free  theocracy  by 
a  union  of  the  three  main  churches.  In  this  matter  the  state. 
as  the  second  great  social  organisation,  must  cooperate  with 
the  church  ;  the  ecclesiastical  and  the  pohtical  organisation 
must  work  in  harmony.  The  absolute  truth  of  the  church  being 
recognised,  Christianity  cannot  fail  to  permeate  the  entire 
tlife  of  society ;  but  for  this  the  state,  too  must  become 
Christian,  arid  the  state  must  help  the  church  to  diffuse 
Christianity. 

In  the  west,  the  church  conquered  the  powerful  Roman 
state.  After  the  schism,  however,  the  church  became  unduly 
political,  taking  over  the  function  of  the  state,  and  since  the 
Teutonic  state  was  too  feeble  to  resist  it.  CathoHcism  grew 


one-sidedly  coercive.    But  the   most   momentous  schism  m 
2  church  was  the  secession  of  Byzantmm.  which  thereby 
became  Asiatic ;    the  state  subdued  the.  church    the  church 
S  into  itse  f.  lapsed  into  spiritual  death,  and  was  there- 
conquered  by  Islam  ;  the  east  was  and  is  the  true  home  of 
ChristLnity.  which,  however,  has  remained  an  inward  Chns- 
Suv    and  has  failed  to  animate  Ufe  and  civilisation.    The 
xtant'autocephalic  Orthodox  churches  have,  even  more  than 
he  Byzantine  mother  church,  become  the  prey  of  little  states 
So  ov'ev  points  to  the  hostile  attitude  of  the  patnarchate  of 
Constantinople  towards  the  Bulgarian  church,  and  shows  how 
Se  clurches  of  the  Balkans  are  dominated  by  a  petty  nationahst 

'^'totestantism,  in  its  justified  Pfest  apinst  Rome  was  too 
one-sided  in    its   advocacy   of    the   cntical   activity   of    the 

""  wtrSe  functions  of  high  priest,  king  (Solov'ev  is  spea^ 
ine  in  Russian  terminology  of  the  tsar),  and  prophet  were 
ha'rmLS^y  united  in  the  person  of  Christ,  these  th-r^^^^^^^^^^  , 
functions  were  one-sidedly  developed  »"  the/'*'^^^^^™^; 
The  pTpacy  represented  the  one-sided  development  of  high 
priesthoodTorthodoxy,  the  one-sided  development  of  kmgship 
Pro testantUm,    the   one-sided    development    of    prophethood 
To  express  the  matter  in  a  different  way,  m  the  Pe^  onj>f  Chnst 
there  existed  a  harmonious  unification  and  unity  of  Fa^ej^ 
(high  priest).  Son  (king),  and  Holy  Spint  (prophet)-   Jhe  am 
of  the  church  must  be  to  effect  the  social  reahsation  oMlus 
trinity  in  unity,  but  the  three  Christian  churches  have  earned 
out  the  task  in  a  non-organic  and  one-sided  manner. 

Russia  received  church  and  civilisation  from  By^anUiun 
and  for  this  reason  in  Russia,  too,  church  and  cmhsation  are 
one-sided.    Situated     geographically    I'etween     the     Asiatic 
(Mohammedans)  and  the  Latins,  Russia  "^>ntained  her  freedom 
developed  her  polirical  organism,  and  ^P^a'^^t^'^jl^'.^^^' ™^ 
from  the  west.    But  in  Russia  the  church  ^^^^^^^^^^ened  even 
more  than  in  Byzantium.     SoleVev  gives  an  aceo^f  °f  ecde 
siastical  evolution  in  Russia  wherein  the  patriarch  NJon  m  con 

tradistin6tion  to  customary  views,  is  ■"eP'^^^'^fj.  "'5,^"'*'^ 
The  persecution  of  the  raskolniki  and  of  the  fota  lesis  de^n^d 
as  an  unchristian  use  of  violence;    Jeter's  refomsare^n 
sidered  to  be  nothing  more  than  an  o^t^^-'d /"f  mechamcal 
linking-up  with  the  west,  nothing  more  than  a  first  step  ,  f  eter 
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and  his  successors  definitively  subjugated  the  church.  The 
task  of  Russia,  therefore,  is  to  secure  an  intimate  and  inward 
union  with  the  west.  She  must  not  merely  adopt  foreign  forms, 
but  must  understand  them..  At  the  same  time,  Russia  will 
place  a  vigorous  state  at  the  disposal  of  the  church  universal, 
so  that  the  latter  may  complete  the  rebirth  of  the  nations. 
The  Russian  tsar  and  the  pope  must  become  the  instruments 
:  of  the  genuine  and  the  free  theocracy — for  the  theocracy  that 
reposes  upon  force  is  false. 

The  content  of  history  is  constrained  by  Solov'ev  to  submit 
itself  to  the  limitations  of  the  formula  of  a  struggle  between 
Asia  and  Europe.  Solov'ev  frequently  speaks  of  the  centralising 
force  of  the  east  (the  Mohammedan  east),  of  the  individualism 
of  western  civihsation,  and  of  the  reconcihng  energy  or  mission 
of  the  Slavs. 

Thus  Solov'ev  looks  for  light  from  the  east,  ex  oriente  lux. 
But  he  asks  on  one  occasion  whether  it  is  to  come  from  the 
east  of  Xerxes  or  from  the  east  of  Christ. 

In  historically  extant  Russia,  Solov'ev  discerns  the  capacity 
for  the  practical  inauguration  of  the  church  of  the  future,  and 
considers  that  this  will  be  effected  by  the  solution  of  the  Polish 
problem  and  of  the  Jewish  problem. 

The  mission  of  the  Poles,  says  Solov'ev,  is  something  very 
different  from  the  attainment  of  poUtical  independence.  The 
Poles  forfeited  their  poUtical  independence  because  their  nobles 
absorbed,  overvalued,  and  therefore  ruined,  the  entire  state. 
The  poHtical  independence  of  Poland  can  never  be  regained, 
and  this  poUtical  aim  is  fantastical  and  fruitless.  Nor  can 
Poland  become  comparatively  independent  upon  the  basis  of 
a  one-sided  idea  of  nationaUty.  But  Poland  can  constitute 
ra  *'  Uving  bridge  "  between  the  west  and  the  east,  and  may 
serve  the  free  theocracy  by  inaugurating  the  union  of  the 
churches. 

The  poUtical  aims  of  the  PoUsh  nobles  are  "  irrational  and 
immoral,"  and  yet  these  nobles  are  to  take  part  in  the  "  service 
of  God  "  which  Solov'ev  assigns  to  the  PoUsh  nation,  they  are 
to  help  in  bringing  about  the  union  of  the  churches !  Besides, 
how  are  we  to  represent  to  our  minds  the  "  Uving  bridge  " 
between  east  and  west  ?     Do  such  bridges  exist  ? 

The  question  of  the  Jews  was  one  by  which  Solov'ev  is  more 
disquieted  than  by  that  of  the  Poles.  In  the  Jews  he  dis- 
covers a  Uvmg  Unk  between  Old  Testament  days  and  the  stage 


i 


of  reUrion  and  revelation,  of  which  Christianity  was  an  organic 
succession  The  relationship  between  Jews  and  Chnstians  is, 
therefore,  of  a  quite  exceptional  character.  In  Solov'ev  s 
aoocalvptic  vision  (vide  infra  §  148),  the  significance  of  the 
Question  is  symbohcally  displayed  when  the  au'thor  makes  the 
number  of  the  Christians  exceed  that  of  the  Jews  by  no  more 

than  one  half.  .  ,  . 

Upon  his  deathbed  Solov'ev  begged  his  fnends  to  keep  him 
awake,  for  he  had  many  prayers  to  say  on  behalf  of  the  Jews. 
In  the  complex  of  Russian  problems,  the  Jewish  question  is 
one  of  the  most  momentous,  and  Solov'ev  frequently  dis- 
cussed it '  The  importance  of  the  question  for  Russia  depends 
uDon  the  fact  that  there  are  nearly  six  million  Jews  in  the 
country,  a  population  equal  to  that   of   the  whole   state   of 

Belgium.  „,    .  ..  -ui 

To  Solov'ev  the  Jewish  problem  is  a  Christian  problem,  a 
religious  problem.    Sclov'ev's  treatment  of  the  Jews  as  pioneers 
of  commerce  and  industry  frequently  recalls  the  manner  ^n 
which  Marx  handles  the  question.     It  was  not  the  Jews  but  the 
Christians,  who  created  the  cult  of  the  golden  calf.    Cultured 
Europe,  which  had  become  dechristianised,  and  had  devoted 
itself  to  the  service  of  mammon,  was  here  the  offender.     1  he 
Jews  were  merely  consistent  in  the  way  they  followed  the 
example  thus  set  before  them.    If  economic  life  is  to  be  human-' 
ised    it  must  be  resubordinated  to  the  rehgious  and  moral 
life.'   For  Europe  and  for  Russia  this  can  be  effected  in  no 
other  way  than  by  the  great  union  of  the  churches,  m  which 
the  Jews  will  find  their  place.    As  a  theocratic  nation  they 
will  be  at  home  in  the  renovated  theocracy  ;    now  they  are 
estranged  from  themselves  just  as  the  Christians  are  estranged 
from  themselves.    But  true  Jewish  principles  lead  to  Chris- 
tianity, just  as  true  Christian  principles  lead  to  Judaism,     ine 
union  of  the  churches,  therefore,  will  at  the  same  time  be  a 
union  between  the  renovated  Christians  and  the  renovated 
Jews,  these  latter  being  the  better  part  of  Jewry,  namely  the 
Russian  Jews,  who  have  maintained  their  reUgious  principles, 
in   greater   purity   than   have   their   western   brethren,     ine 
Jews  as  town  dwellers  will  retain  their  social  and  economic 
function,  but  this  function  wiU  assume  a  different  meamng, 

.  As  early  as  .882.  at  St.  Petersburg  university,  in  his  'f  *"'«  *?.,'"°»!°' 
he  discussed  the  universal  and  historical  significance  of  Judaism,  whilst  »t  » 
later  date  he  wrote  upon  the  theme. 
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will  be  guided  by  a  loftier  aim.    Its  aim  will  be  to  humanise 
nature  and  material  life.> 

The  Utopian  character  of  Solov'ev's  ecclesiastical  policy 
is  manifest.    He  works  with  unhistorical  schemata. 

Solov'ev's  essential  error  is,  of  course,  that  he  assumes 
church  doctrine  to  be  absolutely  true,  and  that  from  this  outlook 
.he  touches  up  the  whole  of  history  ;  for  him,  not  Jesus  and 
Jesus'  teaching,  but  church  doctrine  and  church  dogma,  are 
decisive.  He  fashions  for  himself  the  ideal  of  a  Christian  church 
and  the  ideal  of  a  Christian  state.  If,  as  Solov'ev  tells  us  in 
his  Ethics,  the  church  is  to  represent  sympathy  with  the  soul, 
and  the  state  is  to  represent  sympathy  with  the  body,  there 
will  doubtless  be  an  organic  harmony  between  church  and 
state ;  but  these  as  we  know  them  are  something  altogether 
different.  As  a  matter  of  historic  fact,  we  recognise  different 
types  of  theocracy,  and  Solov'ev  is  right  when  he  rejects  extant 
theocracy  as  false,  as  coercive ;  but  he  errs  all  the  more  con- 
spicuously when  he  regards  a  union  between  pope  and  tsar 
as  furnishing  the  promise  and  potency  of  a  free  theocracy. 
Solov'ev  himself  shows  us  how  one-sided  was  the  development] 
of  the  papacy  and  of  tsarism,  how  both  these  institutions  have  I 
ever  been  based  upon  the  use  of  force.  Are  we  to  expect  that 
pope  and  tsar,  having  made  common  cause,  will  suddenly 
become  compassionate  ?  We  ask  whether  the  genuinely  I 
Christian  state  will  and  can  cooperate  with  the  church  for  the 
diffusion  of  true  Christianity,  and  we  ask  what  means  the  state 
will  employ  to  secure  this  end.  i 

«  In  support  of  his  ideas  of  union,  Solov'ev  might  have  referred  to  the' 
Judaising  sects  among  the  Christians  and  to  the  Christianising  sects  among  the 
Jews.  In  actual  fact  the  Jews  have  exercised  a  reUgious  influence  in  Russia, 
and  they  have'  done  this  also  in  Europe.  Concerning  this  question  of  an  inti- 
mate synthesis  of  Judaism  and  Christianity,  I  may  refer  to  a  work  of  consider- 
able psychological  interest,  Lhotzky's  biography  of  Josef  Rabinovid,  entitled 
Bl&tter  lur  Pflege  des  pers6nlichen  Lebens,  1904,  Heft  II.  Solov'ev  did  not 
consider  the  possibihty  that  the  Jews,  starting  from  their  own  reUgious  founda- 
tions, might  effect  a  reUgious  reformation  in  the  modem  sense,  might  do  this 
spontaneously,  though  avaiUng  themselves  of  the  general  acquirements  of 
civiUsation.  This  possibiUty,  however,  is  the  leading  idea  of  the  Russian 
Jew  Achad-ha-am  (Uscher  Ginzberg),  whose  writings  on  the  philosophy  oi 
history  and  the  philosophy  of  reUgion  recall  in  many  respects  those  of  Solov'ev, 
Dostoevsldi,  and  the  Slavophils.  For  the  consideration  of  the  Jewish  question 
in  Russia,  and  for  the  understanding  of  the  difierent  parties  among  the 
Russian  Jews,  Achad-ha-am,  in  so  far  as  he  has  been  translated,  is  indispen- 
sable. I  should  add  that  Achad-ha-am 's  views  are  rooted  in  reUgious  mysticisn- 
(that  of  the  Chasidim),  but  that  he  has  attained  rank  as  a  modern  thinker. 
Consult,  Am  Scheideweg  (At  the  Parting  of  the  Ways),  Achad-ha-am's  selected 
essays  translated  from  the  Hebrew  by  Professor  Friedl^der,  1904. 


§  141. 

SOLOV'EV'S  views  upon  the  philosophy  of  ecclesiasticism 
necessitate  a  comparison  with  the  teachings  of  the  Slavo- 
phils. Solov'ev  was  greatly  influenced  by  the  founders  of  slavo- 
[Iphilism,  and  above  all  by  Homjakov.  After  his  materiaUstic 
crisis,  it  was  by  the  Slavophils  that  Solov'ev  was  led  to  reUgion 
and  the  church,  it  was  their  trend  which  he  followed  through- 
out. He  was  at  one  with  them  in  recognising  the  cultural 
primacy  of  religion,  of  mysticism,  in  the  approval  he  gave  to 
eastern  theology,  and  in  the  importance  he  attached  to  the 
Russian  church.  Being  guided  by  the  same  tendency,  he  was  led 
on  occasions  to  the  same  or  to  similar  judgments  in  points  of 
detail.  The  Slavophils  and  Solov'ev,  moreover,  sat  at  the  feet  of 
the  same  teachers  (Plato,  Schelling,  etc.)  ;  whilst  Solov'ev  had 
personal  and  Uterary  relations  with  Ivan  Aksakov,  and  wrote 
for  the  latter 's  periodical  "  Rus'  !  " 

In  the  course  of  his  mental  development,  Solov'ev  came  to 
recognise  the  value  of  CathoUcism,  came  to  consider  that  it 
possessed  ecclesiastical  advantages  as  compared  with  the 
eastern  church.  This  made  him  diverge  in  certain  details 
from  the  Slavophils,  though  his  general  trend  remained  the 
same.  Where  Solov'ev  differed  as  a  philosopher  from  the 
Slavophils  was  that  he  attempted  to  found  an  independent 
theosophical  system,  whereas  the  Slavophils  were  content  with 
the  philosophical  ideaUsation  of  official  orthodoxy. 

Solov'ev  subsequently  diverged  from  the  Slavophils,  and 
above  all  from  Homjakov,  in  his  exposition  of  the  history  of 
Christendom  and  of  the  severance  of  the  churches.  Solov'ev 
Iwho  upon  historic  and  dogmatic  grounds  acknowledged  the 
supremacy  of  the  pope  of  Rome,  referred  the  schism  to  ante- 
cedent heretical  endeavours  in  Byzantium,  and  considered 
that  the  fault  lay  with  Byzantium,  not  with  Rome.  We  may 
say  that  in  general,  in  his  studies  of  ecclesiastical  history, 
Solov'ev  was  far  more  influenced  than  were  the  Slavophils  by 
the  idea  of  evolution  ;  and  we  may  say,  too,  that  Solov'ev  was 
more  critical,  though  only  towards  the  east. 

For  Solov'ev  was  of  opinion  that  the  Catholic  church,  in 
:ontrast  with  the  eastern,  and  above  all  with  the  Russian 
church,  had  evolved  and  progressed.  The  Roman  church  had 
n  especial  promoted  the  evolution  of  dogma,  and  had  made 
reiterated  attempts  to  lead  the  cultural  development  of  the 
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western  nations,  to  penneate  that  development  with  its  spirit. 
Solov'ev  was  greatly  impressed  by  the  rock  of  Peter  and  its 
steadfastness.  Doubtless  Rome  had  been  masterful  and 
pitiless  in  her  condemnation  of  the  godless  world ;  but  in  this 
unyieldingness,  too,  we  must  recognise  the  mysterious  energy 
of  God.  Solov'ev  admitted  that  Rome  had  fallen  very  low, 
but  it  had  continued  to  progress,  and  had  never  failed  to  rise 
after  its  falls.  Russia,  on  the  other  hand,  '.had  never  fallen 
because  it  had  continued  to  sit  unceasingly  on  the  same  spot. 

In  his  ecclesiastical  history  and  in  his  views  of  church  policy 
Solov'ev's  trend  was  unmistakably  Catholicising.  The  re- 
proach he  levelled  against  Homjakov  may  be  turned  against 
himself.  Homjakov,  said  Solov'ev,  while  criticising  Catholicism 
and  Protestantism  in  their  historically  extant  forms,  gave  an 
idealised  view  of  Orthodoxy.  But  no  less  ideaUsed  was  Solov'ev's 
presentation  of  Catholicism  and  the  papacy,  whereas  he  took  a 
somewhat  more  realistic  view  of  the  two  other  leading  churches. 
But  essentially,  as  has  already  been  explained,  he  completely 
failed  to  see  the  historically  extant  churches  in  their  true  colours. 

In  Russia,  both  clericalists  and  hberals  have  written  much 
concerning  Solov'ev's  attitude  to  Catholicism.  On  many 
occasions  he  was  publicly  represented  as  a  Catholic,  and  publicly 
defended  himself  against  the  accusation,  to  which  weight  was, 
however,  given  by  his  acquaintanceship  with  Bishop  Strossmayer 
and  with  Pierling,  and  by  the  fact  that  he  had  his  book  The 
History  and  Future  of  Theocracy  printed  at  Agram. 

Solov'ev.  did  not  in  actual  fact  become  a  Catholic  while  in 
Europe,  but  his  intimate  friends  expected  him  to  go  over  to 
Rome,  considering  that  this  step  would  have  been  the  logical 
outcome  of  his  opinions.  When  directly  asked  why  he  had  not 
been  received  into  the  Catholic  church,  seeing  that  his  inclina- 
tions towards  that  faith  were  so  strong,  he  replied  that  to 
become  a  Catholic  would  deprive  him  of  his  influence  upon  the 
Russian  people.  When  further  asked  whether  consideration 
for  the  welfare  of  his  own  soul  did  not  imperiously  demand 
that  he  should  become  a  Catholic,  Solov'ev  rejoined  that  he 
was  not  concerned  about  his  personal  salvation,  but  was  thinkmg 
about  Russia. 

I  consider  that  the  logic  of  his  friends  and  opponents  was 
soimder  than  his  own.  In  the  end,  Solov'ev  went  so  far  to 
admit  the  cogency  of  these  arguments  that,  in  1896,  long  after 
his  friendship  with  Strossmayer,  he  joined  the  Russian  Uniats. 


Before  death  he  received  communion  from  an  Orthodox  priest 
(no  Catholic  priest  was  available). 

None  the  less  it  remains  significant  that  the  most  notableX 
modern  philosopher  of  religion  should  have  been  an  admirer/ 
of  Catholicism.  It  is  not  enough  to  suggest  that  Solov'ev  was 
won  over  by  the  efforts  towards  union  made  by  Leo  XIII, 
for  the  existence  of  a  whole  series  of  Catholicising  Russians 
before  and  since  the  days  of  Alexander  I  gives  a  more  general 
significance  to  attempts  towards  union. 

It  need  hardly  be  said  that  the  Slavophils  censured  Solov'ev 
in  strong  terms  for  his  attitude  towards  Catholicism  and  towards 
Orthodoxy.  Ivan  Aksakov  frequently  wrote  against  Solov'ev, 
and  polemic  writings  emphasising  the  Slavophil  views  con- 
cerning Orthodoxy  and  concerning  the  impossibility  of  a  union, 
exercised  a  notable  influence  upon  Solov'ev.  He  was  less 
affected  by  the  controversial  opinions  of  Strahov  and  the  . 
other   demi-slavophils   and   demi-westemisers. 

Solov'ev's  sociological  and  philosophical  estimate  of  nation- 
ality likewise  distinguished  him  from  the  later  Slavophils. 
The  early  Slavophils  had  not  attained  to  perfectly  clear  views 
concerning  the  relationships  of  nationaUty  to  religion,  church, 
and  culture  ;  although  Kir^evskii  had  subordinated  nationality 
to  spiritual  culture  and  religion;  whilst  Homjakov  did  the 
same  thing,  though  he  endeavoured  to  arrive  at  a  more  indepen- 
dent conception  of  the  historic  function  of  nationality.  It 
was  only  the  later  Slavophils  who  made  common  cause  with 
the  Old  Russians  in  proclaiming  nationality  as  coequal  with 
c+M^-fk  3_Tid  church 

For  Solov'ev,  race  and  nationahty  were  entirely  subordinate  I 
to  religion  and  church.     The  idea  of  a  nation,  said  Solov'ev,  I 
is  not  constituted  by  what  the  nation  thinks  about  itself  m 
time,  but  by  what  God  thinks  about  the  nation  in  eternity. 
It  was  his  fundamental  idea  of  the  God-man  and  God-humanity 
which  led  him  to  view  as  essentially  different  the  roles  of  thei 
individual  nations  in  the  theocratic  organisation  of  mankmd. 

When  Solov'ev  accepted  the  idea  of  Russian  messiamsm, 
he  was  not  thinking  of  the  national  qualities  of  the  Russian 
folk,  but  of-  the  Russian  church  and  religion.  He  went  so 
far  as  to  declare  that  the  qualities  of  the  chosen  people  were 
a  minor  matter,  seeing  that  this  people,  in  fulfilling  its  function 
of  saviour,  would  not  be  reaUsing  its  own  ideas,  but  the  divme 
ideas.    He  spoke  of  the  God-nation  as  an  organic  member  of 
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God-humanity  (by  which  hq  meant,  the  united  church  universal). 
But  none  the  less  for  Solo v'ev  the  Russian  people  and  the  Russian 
state  were  the  chosen  theocratic  people  and  the  chosen  theo- 
cratic state. 

Contrasting  nationality  with  nationalism,  Solov'ev  fiercely 
attacked  the  nationalism  of  the  younger  Slavophils.  He 
considered  that  Russian  nationalism  had  exhibited  three  stages. 

A    The  early  Slavophils  prostrated  themselves  before  the  nation 

as  the   chosen   bringer  of  universal   (religious)   truth.     Nexi 

i^came  Katkov^  who  saw  in  the  nation  the  elemental  vital  energy 

which  was  independent  of  universal  truth.   Last  of  aU  came  the 

^chauvinistic  obscurantism  of  late  date  (he  was  referring  to  the 
era  of  Alexander  III),  when  people  paid  homage  to  the  national 
one-sidedness  and  the  historical  anomalies  by  which  the 
Russians  were  kept  separate  from  civilised  mankind.  Katkov 
was  the  nemesis  of  the  Slavophils ;  recent  obscurantism  was 
the  nemesis  of  Katkov.  Solov'ev  went  so  far  as  to  say  that 
slavophilism  had  declined  to  the  level  of  "  national  and  political 
blackmailing."  He  condemned  Jaro§,  professor  at  Moscow 
university,  who  proposed  to  supplement  Katkov's  program 
by  the  apotheosis  of  John  the  Tenible  as  the  first  and  most 
exemplary  Russian,  Orthodox,  and  Tsar.  Whilst  Katkov  had 
taken  his  crude  politics  from  de  Maistre,  Katkov's  successors 
contented  themselves  with  a  caricature  of  de  Maistre  (Bergeret, 
Principes  de  politique) ;  in  like  manner,  Danilevskii  borrowed 
his  leading  idea  from  Professor.  Riickert,  a  German.  This 
alleged  primal  Russian  slavophilism  was  in  fact  unrussian  and 
foreign.  Solov'ev's  definitive  formula  was  that  we  should  love 
^all  other  nationalities  as  we  love  our  own. 

From  this  outlook  we  must  consider  and  appraise  Solov'ev's 
own  views  concerning  the  Poles  and  the  Jews.  He  gave  due 
recognition  to  the  valuable  religious  inheritance  of  these  two 
peoples,  who  were  when  he  wrote  more  hostile  to  the  Russians 
than  any  others.  The  Poles  and  the  Jews,  he  declared  mujt 
lend  aid  to  the  Russians.  The  messianism  of  the  "  theocratic 
nation  "  was  not  a  source  of  privilege,  but  involved  duty  and 
service ;  it  did  not  give  any  right  to  dominance  or  hegemony. 
True  patriotism,  said  Solov'ev,  was  to  be  foimd  in  national 
self-knowledge,  not  in  national  self-complacency,  whereas  the 
nationalists  had  reduced  the  Slavophil  idea  of  messianism  to 
the  level  of  zoomorphic,  zoological  patriotism.  True  patriotism 
involved  conviction  of  sin  and  confession. 


§  142. 

TO  know  Solov'ev  thoroughly  we  must  examine  his 
theosophy,  though  we  shall  content  ourselves  with  a 
few  samples.  What  is  meant  by  theosophy  ?  The  desire  to 
know,  the  belief  that  we  really  do  know  precisely,  what  God 
is,  what  be  has  made  and  is  making. 

Solov'ev  finds  in  German  philosophy  the  last  word  of  phi- 
losophic knowledge  as  hitherto  attainable.     Above  all  it    is 
the  latest  German  philosophical  system,  that  of  Eduard  von 
Hartmann,  which  has  attracted  wide  attention  in  Russia  no 
less  than  elsewhere,  that  discloses  to  Solov'ev  the  mission  of. 
a   new   and   higher   philosophy.     From    Hartmann,    Solov'ev 
learns,  first  of  all,  that  epistemologically  neither  rationalism 
nor  empiricism  has  proved  competent  to  furnish  satisfactory 
and    trustworthy    knowledge ;     metaphysically,     Hartmann 
points  the  way  to  a  concrete  spiritual  monism  ;   in  the  ethical 
field,  finally,  we  gain  the  knowledge  that  our  ultimate  aim  can 
be  attained  and  our  true  satisfaction  secured  solely  in  the  uni- 
fication of  all  being  and  through  the  development  of  the  world- 
all,  to  which  the  individual  must  surrender  himself. 

'  Solov'ev  is  unable  to  follow  Hartmann  all  the  way,  but  he 
considers  that  Hartmann  is  on  the  right  track,  if  only  because 
the  German  sets  out  from  SchelUng's  positive  philosophy,  a 
synthesis  of  Hegel  and  Schopenhauer,  of  rationaKsm  and  volu- 
tarism.  Schelling  had  been  commended  to  Solov'ev  by  his 
first  Russian  teachers,  the  Slavophils. 

Thus  in  German  philosophy  from  Schelling  to  Hartmann 
does  Solev'ev  discover  intimations  of  Christian  phUosophy 
as  a  rationalistic  and  scientific  interpretation  of  Christian 
revelation.  Solov'ev  actually  believes  that  he  is  able  to  secure 
a  sound  understandmg  of  Christian  revelation  by  a  synthesis 
of  German  rationalism,  and  French  positivism.  Comte's 
philosophy  of  history,  positivist  fetichism,  and  Hartmann's 
philosophy  of  the  world  process,  lead  him  to  the  gnostics  and 
neoplatonists,  and  to  their*  theosophy  and  their  theogony. 

Solov'ev  believes  that  from  this  material  and  imperfect 
world  we  can  press  forward  to  true,  absolute  being.  We  have 
thus  discovered  the  inclined  plane  connecting  the  absolute 
with  the  finite,  and  the  inmost  nature  of  the  world  is  compre- 
hended and  explained.  , 
The  absolute,  for  Solov'ev,  is  the  all-in-one  being,  is  God, 
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is  the  good.  The  absolute  is  one,  of  one  kind,  the  unifying, 
the  one  thing  uniting  all  others  ;  God  is  all-embracing  and  all- 
unifying  in  the  sense  that  all  parts  of  the  world-all  aspire  to- 
wards him,  through  him,  finding  unity  in  him.     God  is  love. 

Absolute  being,  as  absolute  substance,  as  absolute  reality, 
as  actus  purus,  God  taking  pleasure  in  himself,  God  with  his 
absolute  autonomy,  with  his  freedom  (the  only  freedom  in 
the  true  sense  of  the  word) — is  spaceless  and  timeless,  is  ever- 
lasting. Beside  him,  likewise  eternal,  exists  chaos,  the  eternal 
potentiality,  or  as  Hegel  put  it,  evil  infinity,  multiplicity,  the 
subdivided,  the  not-one,  anarchy.  God's  wisdom  (sophia) 
conquers  chaos,  displaying  all  might  and  intelligence  ;  at  the 
same  time  (displaying  goodness  and  grace)  he  bestows  upon 
chaos  more  than  chaos  deserves,  namely  the  possibility  of 
choosing  freely  the  side  of  God. 

Like  God,  chaos  is  eternal.  In  this  fundamental  point 
Solov'ev  already  diverges  from  Christian  mythology.  But, 
following  Christian  mythology,  he  assumes  that  there  are 
three  hypostases  in  the  Godhead,  the  father,  the  son  logos, 
and  the  spirit. 

According  to  Solov'ev,  the  doctrine  of  the  trinity  is  a 
revelation  of  God,  and  is  the  doctrine  of  the  infallible  church ; 
but  none  the  less  Solov'ev  believes  himself  able  to  expound 
and  prove  the  doctrine  upon  grounds  of  reason.  The  existence 
of  God  being  given,  the  trinity  in  unity  of  God  immediately 
follows  from  this  existence.  Solov'ev  considers  that  every 
living  being  necessarily  possesses  a  unity,  a  duality,  and  a 
trinity.  The  unity  is  given  by  being  itself.  The  duality 
arises  from  the  conviction  that  this  being  does  not  merely  exist, 
but  that  it  is  something,  that  it  has  a  definite  objectivity  (the 
idea  of  itself,  the  raison  d'etre  of  itself).  The  trinity  of  the 
living  being  is  comprised  in  the  threefold  relationship  of  the 
being  towards  this  its  objectivity  :  it  possesses  this  objectivity 
simply  in  virtue  of  the  fact  that  it  exists  ;  it  possesses  this 
same  objectivity  in  its  activity,  which  is  the  necessary  mani- 
festation of  the  existing  being ;  and  thirdly  it  possesses  this 
objectivity  in  the  sphere  of  feeling,  in  the  enjoyment  of  its 
being  and  its  activity. 

With  the  aid  of  this  scholasticism  it  is  not  difficult  for 
Solov'ev,  in  accordance  with  the  Hebrew  text  of  certain 
passages  from  the  Old  Testament  which  he  quotes  word  for 
word  (betraying  to  us  the  while,  that  the  Hebrew  phrases 


exercise  a  fetichistic  influence  upon  his  mind),  and  with  the 
a  Utance  of  certain  passages  from  the  New  Test^-^nt  gjich 
he  gives  us  not  in  Greek,  but  in  Latm),  to  mterpret  the  Ch"stan 
doctrine  of  the  trinity  and  the  three  designations  of  father 
son,  and  holy  ghost,  in  the  sense  of  ^^nct  monarchism  (Solov  ev 
writes  "  monarchism,"  not  "  monarch lan ism,  though  the 
latter  form  is  the  one  usually  preferred  by  theologians),  as 
energy,  truth,  and  grace,  or  as  power,  justice,  and  goodness, 
or  finally,  as  reality,  idea,  and  life.  ,    ,  ,.  .  ,j 

God,  as  the  absolute,  could  be  self-sufficing,  but  this  would 
conflict  with  his  grace  and  goodness.     From  God  and  chaos 
Solov'ev  evolves  the  world  and  its  history,  evolves  them  as 
do  all  mythagogues.  notionally  and  in  their  reality. 

The  sophia  strives  against  chaos  ;  this  struggle  presupposes 
a  soul,  the  world-soul,  the  materia  prima,  the  potential  mother 
ot  the  created  world.  The  creation  of  the  world  proceeds  from 
the  father:  the  logos  brings  forth  the  higher  world  of  ideas, 
but  these  ideas  are  mere  contemplative  and  impassive  beings 
from  the  holy  ghost  originate  the  pure  spirits  or  angels  which 
have  feeling  and  wiU.  and  possess  a  higher  order  of  freedom 

*  ^ThTTosmic  process  in  its  first  period  is  astral,  and  at  this 
time  the  stellar  bodies  are  formed ;  during  the  second  period 
our  own  solar  system  comes  into  existence ;  during  the  third 
period,  within  this  system,  the  earth  becomes  the  peculiar 
stage  for  mankind,  mankind  being  conceived  by  Solov  ev  as 
the  second  absolute.  Solov'ev's  God  takes  his  delight,  not 
in  the  angels,  but  in  men.  Every  living  being  finds  the  meaning 
of  his  own  being  in  the  absolute  being  of  God  ;  the  significance 
of  man  lies  in  the  union  between  the  divine  and  the  mundane 
In  man,  the  world-soul  becomes  completely  conscious  of  itself.' 
The  fall  of  the  angels  and  of  man.is  described  on  Old  Testa- 
ment lines.  The  fallen  angels,  possessing  a  higher  freedom 
than  man.  side  eternally  against  God  ;  man.  with  his  more 
limited  freedom,  is  able  after  the  fall,  to  rejom  himself  to  God^ 
According  to  Solov'ev,  man  possesses  freedom  of  choice,  and 
this  is  manifested  in  the  choice  of  evil,  not  in  the  following 

.  Some  expounders  identify  the  world-soul  «**  ""f "«"^  °'  t*f  'l^ 
humanity."     Radlov  has  recently  given  expression  to  the  latter  v-ew.^th  a 
reference  to  Comte's  Le  Grand  Etre,  which  in  So'ov'ev's  teach  ng.  says  Radtov 
appears  as  the  world-soul.     In  my  opinion,  the  idea  of  the  »o^ld.so»l.  « '°™» 
lated  by  SoloVev.  derives  from  ScheUing  and  Pl»t°-,.";V„  '^!'"'  '"°"°™' 
that  Solov'ev  was  familiar  with  the  speculations  of  Giordano  Bruno,  etc. 
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nifter  good ;  but  after  the  faU,  man  caa  choose  the  good.  Eva 
is  lor  Solov'ev  not  the  simple  absence  of  good,  but  is  a  positive 
energy,  one  dominating  the  world,  which  man  must  destroy 

Jn  himself— evil  and  the  evil  one  being  here  fused  into  a  single 
concept.  . 

.  With  the  coming  of  man,  the  cosmological  process  is  trans- 
formed into  a  historical  process,  and  history  forms  the  most 
important  constituent  of  the  world  process;  the  unification 
«of  the  divine  and  the  mundane  must  take  place  in  man  and  for 
,man.  As  a  rational  being,  man  can  comprehend  the  divine 
the  absolute ;  thus  man  is  the  mediator  between  heaven  and 
earth,  the  deUverer  of  the  world  from  chaos,  the  unifier  of  the 
world  with  God. 

Mali  is  a  union  of  logos  (reason)  and  matter  (body) ;  man 
is  the  active,  woman  the  passive ;  sex  represents  the  contrast 
between  the  logos  and  the  mundane. 

Man  as  individual  has  complete  being,  but  mankind  alone 
can  reaUse  all  that  exists  potentially  in  the  individual.  In 
actual  fact  there  is  but  one  form  of  human  existence,  man ; 
woman  is  no  more  Uian  the  supplement,  society  no  more  than 
the  expansion  of  man. 

The  direct  union  of  God  with  mankind  has  taken  place  in 
but  one  being,  the  God-man.  the  incarnation  of  the  logos ; 
Christ,  therefore,  is  the  only  complete  personaUty,  tjie  supple- 
ment of  the  God-man  is  the  holy  virgin,  his  expansion  is  the 
church. 

^       God,  man,  church,  are  the  three  fundamental  ideas  of  Solov'ev. 

'  They  naay,  iiowever,  be  reduced  to  two,  God  and  church,  for 
the  church  is  organised  mankind ;   and  mankind,  not  man.  is 
(for  Solov'ev  the  essential. 

Cosmology  is  to  him  no  more  than  the  introduction  to  and 
the  background  of  the  historical  process,  which  unfolds  itself 
as  a  religious  and  moral  drama.  Man,  as  an  imperfect  beings 
cognises  perfect  good,  and  there  thus  originates  in  humanl 
bemgs  the  aspiration  towards  perfection.  Solov'ev  fully 
accepts  the  modern  notion  of  progress,  but  conceives  it  as  a 
spiritual  process,  wherein  the  external  or  material  remains 
without  significance..  This  progress  is  naturally  collectivej 
for  only  collective  mankind  can  realise  the  destiny  of  man.  ' 

Regarded  anthropologically,  human  history  begins  with 
the  organisation  of  the  sexual  relationship  (it  is  worth  noting 
that   Solov'ev's  father   maintained   this   theory   against   the 


slavophUs) ;  the  second  stage  is  characterised  by  the  organisa- 
tion of  nations  and  of  the  state,  wherein  sex  manifestations 
take  the  form  of  family  Ufe ;  this  organisation  continues  to 
exist  in  the  present,  but  will  be  replaced  by  the  universal 
organisation  of  mankind  which  the  future  will  bring. 

This  future  organisation  will  be  effected  by  the  church  and 
ill  the  church  ;  in  the  church  tlie  fuUness  of  the  genuinely  human 
life  wiU  be  attained  ;  man  will  lead  a  complete  existence,  at 
once  individually,  socially,  and  poUtically.  *     ^ 

Examining    the   spiritual   content    of    evolution,    Solov  ev 
considers  that  the  first  stage  of  universalism  was  Buddhism, 
the    second    Platonism,    the    third    Christianity.     Since    the 
appearance  of  the  God-man,  history  has  been  the  history  of 
the  church,  and  the  task  of  tlie  philosophy  of  ecclesiastical 
history  is  to  explain  why,  after  Christ's  coming,  history  should 
continue,  and  why  and  how  the  great  schism  of  the  churches 
should  have  preceded  the  predestined  union  of  the  churches. 
By  his  Ufe,  the  God-man  overcame  moral  evU ;  by  his  resur\ 
rection  he  vanquished  physical  evil,  the  evil  of  evils,  deathj 
Man  must  freely  choose  Christ,  but  freedom  can  be  attamed 
solely  through  experience,  and  therefore  the  historical  process 
must  endure  after  the  coming  of  Christ.     The  baptised  Christian 
must  first  spiritually  assume  Christ  into  himself  ;  history  makes 

this  possible  to  him. 

The  meaning  and  the  aim  of  the  cosmological  process  and 
the  historical  process  lie  in  this,  that  the  world  and  mankind 
strive  towards  union  with  God  ;  this  union  with  God  will  secure 
for  the  finite,  for  nature,  and  for  mankind,  a  share  in  divine 

immortality.  .  . 

Thus  does  theosophy  cosmolcgically  and  histoncaUy  justify 
a  belief  in  the  kingdom  of  God.  This  kingdom  is  not  to  be 
identified  with  any  of  the  existing  churches,  nor  is  it  the  sum 
and  union  of  the  separated  churches  ;  the  union  of  the  churches 
is  merely  the  condition  of  its  realisation  in  so  far  as  it  can  be 

realised  on  earth.  ,         u  i-  /   \ 

Belief  in  the  reahn  of  God  unites  within  itself  three  beliefs  ; 
(thus  is  the  doctrine  expressed  in  the  third  of  his  Addresses  j 
commemorative  of  Dostoevskii)  :  belief  in  God  ;  belief  in  man  J 
and  belief  in  matter  (nature).    The  severance  of  these  three 
beliefs  manifests  itself  in  three  one-sided  intellectual  trends. 
The  quietists  and  pietists  desire  to  content  themselves  with 
the  mere  contemplation  of  God ;   they  despise  the  freedom  of 
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man,  and  turn  away  from  nature.  The  rationalists  and  idealists 
believe  in  man,  but  for  them  God  shrinks  to  become  an  embryo 
man,  whilst  nature  becomes  the  shadow  of  man.  Since,  how- 
ever, this  shadow  makes  itself  strongly  felt,  the  naturalists 
(reahsts  and  materialists)  have  come  into  existence  ;  these 
worship  the  dead  mechanism  of  nature,  whilst  denying  all 
that  is  divine  and  spiritual. 

Just  as  the  three  severed  churches  must  be  united,  so  must 
these  three  trends  or  "  faiths  *'  be  theoretically  synthetised 
and  practically  conciliated.  The  belief  in  God  gives  rise  to 
belief  in  the  God-man  and  in  God-matter  (the  mother  of  God). 
/  True  theism,  true  humanism,  and  true  naturalism,  in  their 
/  organic  unity,  are  the  precondition  for  the  realisation  and 
l^diffusion  of  the  kingdom  of  God  on  earth. 

§  143. 

THE  brief  account  that  has  been  given  of  Solov'ev's 
theosophical  and  mythological  speculations  may  suffice 
to  furnish  a  general  idea  of  his  thought ;  I  have  done  no  more 
than  select  what  is  most  important,  and  will  not  attempt  an 
examination  of  the  individual  contentions,  as  regards  their 
derivation  from  the  works  of  this  or  that  neoplatonist,  from 
Plato,  Paracelsus,  Schelling,  etc. 

Essentially,  Solov'ev's  theosophical  speculations  are  merely 
the  projection  of  his  ethics  and  politics  into  the  universe,  and 
Feuerbach  would  have  claimed  that  Solov'ev's  mythology  was 
but  additional  confirmation  of  his  theory. 

In  his  Critique  of  Abstract  Principles  (1877-1880),  Solov'ev 
already  opens  an  attack  upon  the  subjectivism  of  the  new 
philosophy,  and  he  combats  it  as  scepticism.  He  finds  even 
Kant  unduly  sceptical,  for  he  considers  that  not  rationalism 
alone  (the  dogmatic  and  critical  rationalism  of  Kant  and  the 
absolute  rationalism  of  Hegel),  but  likewise  empiricism  (sen- 
sualism, empiricism,  positivism),  leads  to  subjectivism,  and 
therefore  to  scepticism.  For  experience  .and  ratiocination 
lead  only  to  relative  knowledge  ;  experience  merely  teaches 
what  is,  while  reason  tells  us  no  more  than  what  must  be  in 
given  circumstances,  so  that  in  both  cases  we  attain  only  to 
relativism.  In  contradistinction  to  this,  Solov'ev  demands 
absolute  principles  alike  for  practice  and  theory,  demands 
absolute,  absolutely  certain,  knowledge.     "  Nothing  can  furnish 


true  satisfaction  but  the  one  truth  which  can  be  neither  of  to-day 
nor  of  to-morrow  because  it  is  eternal."  With  Descartes, 
Solov'ev  considers  that  scef>ticism  can  serve  only  as  a  method- 
olo<^ical  instrument,  through  the  use  of  which  the  absolu  eness 
of  true  knowledge  is  all  the  more  brilliantly  displayed  Solov  ev 
does  not  condemn  the  temporary  and  honest  unbehef  of  a 

^^"iTwas  Solov'ev's  aim  to  complete  his  ethic  and  his  philosophy 
of  religion  by  a  systematic  exposition  of  "  theoretical  phil- 
osophy" but  he  pubUshed  no  more  than  a  few  essays  contribu- 
tory to' this  work  (1897-1899).  It  is  interesting  to  read  in  one 
of  these  that  Solov'ev  does  not  admit  the  force  of  Descartes 
coeito  ergo  sum.  The  "sum"  is  unwarranted.  Of  him 
who  contends,  I  think  (i.e.,  I  have  consciousness) ,  therefore  I 
am  we  may  ask,  Whose  consciousness  have  you  ?  The  answer 
might  run,  No  one  knows,  for  it  might  be  the  consciousness 
of  Peter  or  of  Paul ;   it  might  be  a  pathological  consciousness  ; 

and  so  on.  ,        .     ,  .     rr*  / 

Solov'ev  believes,  on  the  other  hand,  that  in  his  History 
of  Ethics  he  has  provided  an  absolutely  secure  foundation  for 
knowledge  and  activity,  that  he  has  furnished  the  basis  for 
normal  society,  free  unity  in  spiritual  love.  Free  theosophy 
ensures  truth,  absolute  truth  ;  this  truth  is  charactensed  by 
absolute  reaUty  and  absolute  rationality. 

In  contradistinction  to  the  sceptical  relativism  of  the  ante-  \ 
decent  empirical  and  rationalistic  philosophy,  Solov'ev  anchors 
his  free  philosophy  to  the  all-in-one  being.     This  absolute  (this  \ 
absolute  absolute,  we  might  say  after  the  manner  of  Solov  ev)  J 
is  given  us  directly  by  the  mystical  or  religious  apprehension  -- 
Through  this  immediate  apprehension,  expenence  and  thought 
are  verified,  thought  acquires  its  absolute  rationality,  expen- 
ence acquires  its   absolute   reality,   the  mystically  conceived 
"truth"    becomes  natural  truth.     Absolute  truth  is  ';intro. 
duced  "  into  the  forms  of  logical  thought  and  is  reahsed  in 

experience.  .         , 

In  this  unification  of  mystical  cognition  with  expenence  by 

means  of  logical,  rational  thought,  Solov'ev  believes  he  has 

furnished    a   hannonious  synthesis  of    theology,  rationahstic 

philosophy,  and  positive  science. 

A  synthesis  of  theology,  Kant,  and  Comte  ? 

In  his  endeavour  to  evade  scepticism,  in  the  last  resort 

I  Solov'ev ^cairdiscover  no  other ' expedient  than  to  make  an* 
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[unconditional  surrender  to  theology.  Nevertheless,  the  critical 
consciousness  cannot  find  even  in  theology  true  repose  and 
certainty;  scepticism  is  not  transcended.  In  Solov'ev's 
thought,  Kant  again  and  again  comes  into  his  own. 

Kant  and  Kant's  influence  are  already  discernible  in  the 
fact  that  Solov'ev's  real  starting-point  is  from  ethics,  that 
Solov'ev  seeks  in  ethics  the  foundation  of  the  absolute  as' good 
Practical  philosophy  is  made  the  basis  of  theoretical,  quite 
after  the  manner  of  Kant  and  his  successors  and  in  especial 
of  SchT^pgmiauer.  At  the  close  of  The  Critique  of  Abstract 
Principles  we  read :  "  In  God.  truth  is  eternal,  but  in  so  far 
as  God  is  not  in  us  we  do  not  live  in  the  truth  ;  not  only  is  our 
knowledge  fallacious,  but  our  very  being,  our  very  reality  is 
fallacious.  Consequently  for  the  true  organisation  of  knowledge 
the  organisation  of  reality  is  essential." 

We  recognise  Kant  in  Solov'ev's  mythology.  Solov'ev's 
theosophical  novel  gives  an  ethical  description  of  the  cosmologi- 
cal  process;  the  world-drama  is  the  mythical  objectivation 
of  ethical  human  relationships ;  ethical  problems  are  mytho- 
logically  projected  into  the  aeons. 

And  what  is  Solov'ev's  theoretical  philosophy  but  the 
Kantian  apriorism,  expressed  in  a  different  terminology  and 
provided  with  a  different,  a  theological,  content  ?  Solov'ev's 
"  mystical  perception  "  is,  in  fact,  modelled  upon  the  "  regulative 
ideas  "  of  Kant.  Just  as  for  Kant  these  ideas  were  associated 
with  rational  or  conceptual  thought  and  with  sensuous  experi- 
ence, so  for  Solov'ev  is  mystical  apprehension  associated  with 
thought  and  experience  or  sensation.  Solov'ev  even  uses 
unhesitatingly  the  Kantian  terminology,  speaking  of  "the 
forms  of  thought,"  of  "  concepts,"  and  so  on. 

Conceptual  thought  and  sensations,  says  Solov'ev,  give  to 
us  objects  merely  as  these  are  conceived  and  perceived  by  us. 
But  we  ascribe  existence  to  such  objects ;  we  assume  their 
effect  upon  us  as  manifested  in  our  sensations  to  be  immediately 
true  ;  we  create,  in  thought,  relationships  between  one  object 
and  other  objects  ;  and  we  are  convinced  that  the  object  exists 
independefitly  of  our  thought  and  sensation.  Here,  too, 
Solov'ev  employs  Kantian  terminology  when  he  says  that  the 
object  persists  by  itself;  we  have  to  do  with  the  Kantian 
thing-by-itself.  Even  though  Solov'ev  differs  from  Kant  in 
the  psychological  explanation  of  the  way  wherein  the  thing- 
by-itself  enters  into  relation  with  our  understanding,  never- 


theless the  explanation  he  gives  is  Kantian  in  character.  For 
Solov'ev  considers  that  the  apprehension_of  objectively  existmg 
iingViTirc^iiBinatg^ 

The  "HiHeTrrfEe  Inward  and  immediate  apprehension  of  the 
object  In  the  belief  that  the  object  exists  objectively,  mde- 
nendently  of  our  sensuous  perception  and  conceptual  thought, 
we  manifest  ourselves  as  free  cognising  subjects,  as  existing 
beings  who  inwardly  apprehend  another  existing  being.  This 
inward  apprehension  is  a  species  of  union  of  the  knower  with  the 
known  •  it  is  something  distinct  from  sensation  and  from  com- 
prehension in  thought.  The  immediate  apprehension  is  belief, 
faith  ;  it  is  absolute,  mystical  cognition. 

Further,  in  this  act  of  beUef,  imagination  plays  its  part. 
In  our  understanding  we  construct  the  idea  of  the  object,  we 
imagine  what  the  object  is.  Ultimately,  the  ideal  image  of 
the  object  becomes  incorporated  in  sensations.  Solovev 
thus  inverts  the  formula  of  rationaUsm,  and  contends,  nihil 
est  in  sensu,  quod  non  fuerit  prius  in  intellectu. 

As  I  have  pointed  out,  this  psychological  analysis  of  the 
process  of  cognition  reminds  us  of  Kant.  We  have  here  what 
Kant  terms  the  spontaneity  of  the  active  understanding,  the 
self-birth  of  our  reason  ;  we  have  the  synthesis  of  the  vanous 
elements  of  cognition  in  connection  with  which  for  Kant, 
too,  the  force  of  imagination  had  so  great  a  part  to  play  ;  and, 
further,  the  Kantian  transcendental  apperception,  the  I 
think."  comes  into  its  own  in  Solov'ev's  system.  The  great 
distinction  between  Solov'ev's  doctrine  and  Kant's,  is  that 
for  Kant  the  thing-by-itself  is  no  more  than  imaginatively 
cognised,  whereas  Solov'ev  effects  an  inward  union  with  the 

thing-by-itself.  x  tt     * 

The  dependence  of  Solov'ev's  thought  upon  that  of  Kant 
is  sufficiently  indicated  by  the  title  of  the  work  we  are  con- 
sidering. It  is  a  critique  of  abstract  principles.  In  other 
words,  it  is  a  critique  of  pure  reason  ;  but  pure  reason  doe^not 
suffice  Solov'ev,  and  he  transforms  it  into  the  direct  mystical 
apprehension  of  reality. 

With  Plato,  Solov'ev  is  an  ultra-realist.  Plato  looked  upon 
being  as  pure  soul  before  incorporation  ;  Solov'ev  transformed 
Plato's  pre-existent  contemplation  into  an  existent  contempla- 
tion, and  considered  that  man  contemplates  the  truly  existing 

in  this  Ufe.  ... 

What  is'  this  that  really  exists  ?     Solov'ev  answers,  hkc 
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Plato,  that  that  wliich  really  exists  is  in  truth  God.  Above 
all  else,  mystical  contemplation  apprehends  God ;  but  in 
addition  we  directly  contemplate  individual  things ;  appre- 
hending them  belie vingly,  imaginatively,  and  creatively. 

§  144- 

SOLOV'EV  believes  himself  able  to  reconcile  experience  and 
thought  with  theolofj'v.  In  all  seriousness,  he  believes 
himself  able '  to  apprehend,  not  God  only,  but  the  triune  God, 
the  God  of  revelation. 

Solov'ev  turns  away  from  Kant  and  Comte  to  revelation; 
the  critical  and  sceptical  philosopher  becomes  a  scholastic  and 
a  mythagogue  who  with  the  aid  of  analogies  and  images  desires 
to  rationalise  the  content  of  revelation.  For  Solov'ev,  too, 
philosophy  becomes  ancilla  theologiae,  free  theosophy  becomes 
scholasticism.  "To  justify  the  faith  of  our  fathers  by  raising 
that  faith  to  a  new  level  of  the  rational  consciousness  ;  to  show- 
how  this  old  faith,  freed  from  the  shackles  of  local  separatism 
and  national  self-complacency,  can  be  harmonised  with  eternal 
and  universal  truth — such,  in  general  terms,  is  the  aim  of  my 
work."  Such  is  the  program  of  Solov'ev's  History  and  Future 
of  Theocracy. 

The  faith  of  our  fathers,  where  has  this  faith  been  precisely 
formulated,  and  who  are  these  fathers  ?  Where  has  the  eternal 
and  universal  truth  been  formulated  ?  Like  many  orthodox 
theologians,  Solov'ev  frequently  insists  that  Christ  is  the  head 
of  the  church  and  of  Christianity  ;  but  this  means  that  the 
New  Testament,  supplemented  by  the  Old  Testament,  consti- 
tutes the  decisive  authority  in  matters  of  faith.  Solov'ev 
stresses  this  consideration  against  Tihomirov  above  all,  for 
Tihomirov  had  referred  the  cultured  to  the  authority  of  the 
clergy.  Solov'ev  quotes  against  him  Platon,  the  metropolitan 
of  Moscow,  for  whom  the  authority  of  Holy  Writ  was  the  sole 
and  ultimate  appeal.  It  is  not  the  clergy,  continues  Solov'ev, 
but  the  folk,  which  is  to  be  regarded  as  the  bearer  and  custodian 
of  Christian  verity.  Thus  we  are  told  that  Jesus  Christ,  Holy 
Writ,  the  folk,  our  fathers,  and  the  church,  all  furnish  us  with 
eternal  and  universal  truth.  This  wealth  of  sources  and  criteria 
of  truth  is  really  somewhat  embarrassing  ! 

Solov'ev  cUngs  to  the  idea  of  cathoUcity,  but  in  the  end 
the  formal  principle  of  cathoUcity  leaves  him  in  the  lurch,  as 


it  has  left  others  before  him.  The  principle  of  catholicity  of 
St.  Vincent  of  L^rins  did  not  prevent  Pius  IX  from  proclaiming 
papal  infallibihty   as  the   formal    principle    of    the    Cathohc 

church.  .XT, 

Solov'ev  was  not  clear  in  his  own  mmd  concermng  tne 
formal  principle  of  the  Cathohc  church  in  the  sense  of  the 
catholicity  he  demanded,  as  we  can  discern  from  the  conflicting 
nature  of  the  criteria  he  adduces.  In  the  end,  however,  he 
discerned  divine  truth  in  the  syllabus  of  Pius  IX  and  in  the  new 
dogma  of  that  pope. 

Characteristic   was   Solov'ev's   attitude   towards   Dolhnger 

and  the  Old  Catholics. 

Instead  of  examining  the  reasons  put  forward   by  these 
prominent   theologians,    and   instead   of   enUghtening   himself 
as  he  should  from  their  historical  studies  concerning  the  develop- 
ment of  papal  centrahsm   and  absolutism,  he  dismisses  the 
whole  movement   with   the   remark   that   Old   CathoUcism   is 
nothing  more  than  professorial  learning,  the  learning  of  the 
study,  that  the  masses  have  remained  unaffected  by  it,  that 
at  most  Bismarck  has  favoured  it  as  against  the  Cathohc  church. 
Solov'ev  was  greatly  impressed  by  the  fact  that  the  entire 
Cathohc  worid  accepted  the  new  dogma  of  infallibihty,  whereas 
DolUnger  and  his  associates  protested  in  the  name  of  individual 
freedom  against  the  authority  of  the  church,  thus  rejecting 
the  principle  of  the  Cathohc  church  in  favour  of  the  Protestant 

principle. 

This  criticism  of  Old  Cathohcism,  written  in  the  year  1883, 
is  extremely  uncritical.     In  the  first  place,  it  is  not  true  that 
Bismarck  favoured  the  Old  Cathohcs,  for  Bismarck,  like  Solov'ev, 
considered  that  the  masses  were  quite  unaffected  by  the  move- 
ment, and  that  for  this  reason  it  was  devoid  of  significance  for 
the  Protestant  statesman.  "  Quieta  non  movere  "  was  Bismarck's 
leading  principle  in  practical  pohtics,  and  he  did  not  hft  a  finger 
to  set  the  masses  in  motion.      It  is  not  to  Bismarck  but  to 
Solov'ev  that  we  should  look  for  an  examination  of  the  problem, 
for  a  consideration  of  the  numerous  and  important  points  made 
against  papal  absolutism  by  such  men  as  Dollinger,  von  Schulte, 
Maassen,  Friedrich,  Langen,  and  others.     But  in  his  studies 
of  dogmatics  and  ecclesiastical  history,   Solov'ev  did  not  get 
beyond  an  extremely  uncritical  dilettantism,  and  thus  it  was 
that  in  a  question  of  such  importance  he  could  associate  himself 
with  Strossmayer,  a  man  of  scant  competence  in  theological 
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matters.    Yet    even    Strossmayer    found    the    new    doem= 
repugnant !  ""graa 

None  the  less,  the  scholastics,  some  in  especial,  did  much  fr,, 
the  development   of  modern  philosophy,   and   the  slavoohil 
were  perfectly  right  in  holding  that  scholasticism  had  inaugural  H 
the  reformation  and  the  revolutionary-  movement     SchoIa<.ti 
cism  slew  theology-and  Solov'ev,   like  the  scholastic;    had 
a  fondness  for  discovering  reasons  for  what  he  already  believed 
Solov'ev's  scholasticism  was  an  attack  upon  Russian  theoloev' 
upon  clericalism,  and  helped  the  Russian  movement  towards 
hberty.    Solov'ev  praised  the  true  monk  for  his  willinene.s  to 
undertake  all  kinds  of  distasteful  and  dirty  work  in  addition 
to  the  service  of  God  ;  such  work  was  the  fulfilment  of  the  vow 
of  obedience.     In   the   field  of  Uterature,   Solov'ev  accented 
service  of  this  kind,  and  made  a  clearance  of  all  the  garbaw 
of  such  pseudo-orthodox  pseudo-patriots  as  Tihomirov  &  Co 

Solov'ev,    however,   was    not    solely    concerned  with  this 
campaign  against  the  Tihomirovs ;   he  had  an  internal  stnirele 
>rof  his  own,  the  stniggle  with  himself,  the  struggle  between 
faith  and  unlaith.     "  Kant  "  and  "  Plato  "  are  the  two  war 
cnes  wherein  tlie  tragic  problem   of  Solov'ev  is  comprised 
The  man  s  whole  Hfe  was  a  vain  attempt  to  bring  these  two 
poles  together,  to  reconcile  their  opposition.     Kant  represents 
deliberate  action  in  accordance  with  the  light  of  reason   re- 
j    presents  individual   activity   and   spontaneity;    Plato  repre- 
\   sents    deliberate    receptivity,    passive    contemplation    of   th» 
>  objective  higher  world.     Kant  represents  the  self-sufficiencv 
and  independence  of  the  individual   critical   understanding' 
Plato  represents  dependence  upon  the  absolute,  upon  the  reve- 
.  lation  of  the  absolute,  upon  dogma,  upon  the  church.     Solov'evs 
hfe  prob  em,  life  drama,  fife  tragedy,  was  found  in  the  episte- 
mological  impossibility  of  effecting   an   organic   combination 
Detween  fire   and   water,   between   two  mutuaUv  destructive 
elements.     It  was  impossible  for  Solov'ev  to  extinguish  the 
Kantian    flame    with    Slavophil    and    orthodox    holy    water 
The  flame  allured  him  ;   in  the  fireman,  the  artist  awakened ; 
the  fireman  forgot  his  duties,  and  in  rapt  contemplation,  his 
eyes  ghstenmg  in  the  radiance,  he  looked  on  admiringly  at  the 
splendour  of  the  conflagration. 

I  am  aware  that  this  view  of  Solov'ev,  this  criticism,  will 
please  neither  his  friends  nor  his  foes.  I  need  not  trouble 
myself  about  the  foes,  and  in  especial  may  ignore  the  theologians. 
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but  1  must  insist  that  his  friends  and  adherents  discern  m  the 
J!rks^f  their  teacher  and  master  a  unity  which  is  in  truth 
1  existent.  It  cannot  reasonably  be  contended  that  Solov  ev  . 
^eatne  and  originality  lay  in  an  alleged  organic  synthesis 
S  oDDosites  Apart  from  the  fact  that  a  synthesis  of  such 
pS  cannot'possibly  be  organic,  it  is  in  the jery  f-  ure 
of  the  attempt  that,  in  my  view,  is  to  be  discovered  Solov  ev  s 
orilinaUty  aifd  significance,  above  all  for  Russia.  UnwiUingly 
did  he  become  a  heretic  to  his  own  teaching.  „    -.i^,. 

A  man  cannot  for  four  years  be  a  matenahst,  a  po^tivist 
and  an  atheist,  without  his  thought  being  thereby  affected 
throughout  Ufe.  Shortly  before  h^  death  he  was  engaged  in 
the  Jmultaneous  translation  of  Kant's  PtoUgomena  and  of 
Plato  and  he  arranged  for  the  translation,  not  only  o  Platen 
but  likewise  of  Lange's  History  of  Matcnabsm  and  of  Jodls 
Histo^v  0^  £<A««— Jodl,  the  Feuerbachian  !  ^.    ^.  • 

Sok.v4v's  tendency  towards  individualism  and  subjectivism 
WHS  Sorced  by  tbe'study  of  Kant  and  of  German  ideahsm^ 
HU  primitive  materiaUsm  and  positivism  'gave  expression  to 
fX  objectivism  or  realism,  and  this  phase  was  overcome 
bv  Solov'ev  with  the  aid  of  Kant  and  idealism     At  the  same 
time,  however,  the  study  of  Schopenhauer.  Schelhng  and  even 
Hegel,  made  his  mind  receptive  to  Slavophil  'ny«ti«sm--the 
eccLiastical  and  religious  conditions  prevaihng  in  hs  native 
land  having,  of  course,  a  contributory  influence.    Despite  Kant^ 
and  with  Kant.  Solov'ev  moved  on  towards  Spmoza    Jacob 
Boehme.  and  Baader.     He  learned  from  faader  how  Kan 
and  Descartes  could  be  epistemologically  ^'^^'^^^^^- ^'^}. 
least  made  susceptible  of  an  orthodox  interpretation.     Kant  s 
apriori   was   transformed   into   revelation  ;     Kf  *  \.«^'"g£y; 
itself  and  ens  realissimum  became  the  tnune  God  as  the  highest 
and  only  rational  being ;    transcendental  idealism  took  on  a 
new  aspect  as  reUgious  and  mystical  faith. 

Impelled  by  necessity.  Solov'ev  moved  on  to  Anseto  and 
his  credo  ut  intelUgam  ;  while,  from  the  practical  side,  .at  least 
Solov'ev  had  to  halt  when  he  came  to  Augustine  "  ^as 
necessary  that  the  freedom  of  man  should  be  reconciled  wUh 
the  influence  of  the  absolute  on  man.  but  it  c^nn°t  be  s«d 
that  Solov'ev  was  able  to  give  a  precise  solution  of  this  problem^ 
Basing  himself  upon  Augustine,  he  was  a  dctemjinist  but  he 
endeavoured  to  content  himself  with  Psychologically  co«ceiv«^tle 
freedom  of  choice  as  an  extant  datum.    Metaphysically    be 
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followed  Augustine  in  deducing  the  doctrine  of  grace.  God. 
the  absolute,  exercises  an  influence  upon  the  world  and  upon 
men ;  the  logical  consequences  of  absolute  predestination 
cannot  be  evaded.  Empirically,  however,  it  suffices  that  we 
are  aware  of  our  freedom  of  choice,  and  that  we  are  conscious 
of  the  fundamental  distinction  between  the  concepts  of  good 
and  of  evil.  The  Kantian  ethic  must  be  based  upon  the  meta- 
physic  of  Anselm,  Augustine,  Origen,  and  Plato. 

Baader  led  him  astray  into  the  attempt  to  transcend  Kant 
entirely,  and  to  estabUsh  even  the  theory  of  cognition  upon  a 
religious  foundation;  but  Kant  contmuaiiy  reasserted  his 
rights,  and  Solov'ev  found  it  necessary  to  concede  that  ethics 
could  not  be  wholly  grounded  on  reUgion.  Again  and  again 
did  he  return  to  Kant. 

More  than  once  Solov'ev,  in  truth,  forgot  his  past  when  he 
animadverted  upon  Tihomirov  and  the  latter's  rejection  of 
V  independent  philosophising  "  in  matters  of  religion. 

Solov'ev  was,  as  it  were,  a  modem  Origen,  nor  was  it  a 
chance  matter  that  Origen  should  have  exercised  so  strong  an 
attraction  upon  him.  We  have  in  Solov'ev  the  same  attempt 
as  in  Origen  to  reconcile  gnosis  with  orthodoxy  ;  upon  a  Platonist 
basis  there  is  effected  an  association  between  mysticism  and 
revelation,  between  the  human  and  the  divine.  It  gratified 
Solov'ev^  to  find  that  Origen  laid  so  much  stress  upon  the  idea 
of  the  God-man,  whilst  as  a  systematist  Solov'ev  was  delighted 
with  the  first  attempt  at  a  systematisation  of  Christian 
doctrine. 

I  do  not  purpose  to  undertake  a  detailed  description  of 
Solov'ev's  theory  of  cognition.  Doubtless  the  attentive  reader 
will  already  have  perceived  that  Solov'ev  gives  an  unjustifiable 
extension  to  the  concept  of  belief,  unhesitatingly  subsuming 
religious  faith  in  revelation  under  beHef,  which  latter  is  in  reality 
a  judgment  of  truth.     In  fact,  the  question  is  begged. 

For  the  further  characterisation  of  Solov'ev's  theory  of 
cognition,  I  shall  allude  to  two  only  of  his  doctrines 

As  we  have  seen,  from  Plato  and  the  neoplatonists  Solov'ev 
likewise  took  the  doctrine  of  ideas,  not  in  the  Kantian  frrm, 
but  in  that  which  we  owe  to  Plato.  He  adopted  the  view  that 
ideas  were  not  simply  ideal  concepts,  but  objectively  existing 
ideal  beings.  It  need  hardly  be  said  that  there  resulted  for 
Solov'ev  all  the  epistemological  difficulties  which  resulted  long 
ago  for  Plato. 
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Of  great  importance  finally  for  Solov'ev  was  his  doctrine 
that  theory  depends  upon  practice.  Here,  too,  Solov'ev  did 
not  think  after  the  manner  of  Kant  and  his  successors  (Schopen- 
hauer, for  instance),  but  understood  by  the  reaUsation  of  the 
divine  in  human  nature  that  which  he  termed  **  free  theurgy." 
Our  whole  empirical  reality  must  be  "  organised,"  must  be 
made  inwardly  "  subject  "  to  our  mind,  just  as  our  mind  must 
itself  be  made  "  subject  "  to  the  divine.  "  Free  theurgy  is 
the  realisation  of  the  divine  principle  through  mankind,  its 
realisation  in  the  whole  of  empirical  and  natural  reahty ;  it 
is  the  reaUsation  through  mankind  of  the  divine  energies  in 
the  real  being  of  nature  "  We  perceive  that  the  ethical  and 
religious  imitatio  Christi  has  become  the  imitatio  Dei  in  the 
sense  of  a  metaphysical  creation,  for  Solov'ev  does  not  speak 
merely  of  the  permeation  of  the  human  by  the  divine,  but  of 
the  like  permeation  of  nature  in  general.  It  is  manifest,  how- 
ever, that  Solov'ev  cafmot  apply  the  idea  of  free  theurgy  con- 
sistently and  in  all  seriousness,  and  he  is  therefore  content  to 
reduce  theurgy  to  the  spheres  of  artistic  creation  and  aesthetics. 
Manifestly  we  have  here  an  attempt  to  outbid  the  thought  of 
Schelling,  and  consequently  we  find  ourselves  once  more  in 
the  realm  of  mythology  and  mysticism. ^ 

§  145. 

TO  enable  us  to  appraise  Solov'ev's  mysticism,  it  is  neces- 
sary to  undertake  an  epistemological  examination  of 
the  general  nature  of  mysticism.  This  is  essential  to  the 
understanding  of  Russian  philosophy,  and  I  should  perhaps 
have  discussed  the  question  at  an  earlier  stage,  before  giving 
an  account  of  the  Slavophils. 

The  attention  of  the  mystic  is  exclusively  concentrated 
upon  a  single  object  of  cognition,  and  especially  upon  God, 
philosophy  becoming  theosophy.  Amid  the  multiplicity  of 
things,  the  mystic  endeavours  to  grasp  unity,  and,  more  directly, 
to  grasp  the  one  ;  even  the  dualism  of  the  ego  and  the  non- 
ego  is  to  be  transcended.  The  mystic  is  a  radical  monist,  at 
once  monotheist  and  pantheist. 

In  the  religious  domain  the  mystic  aspires  towards  union 

*  Solov'ev's  free  theurgy  may  be  compared  with  the  doctrine  of  Smetana, 
the  SchelUngian,  who  believed  that  in  days  to  come  religion  would  be  replaced 
by  a  loving  art  which  would  purify  and  transform  nature. 
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with  God,  and  wishes  to  free  the  soul  from  the  body  and  its 
earthly  shackles.  He  longs  foi  repose,  repose  of  the  soul,  and 
finds  it  in  mysticism. 

Mystical  exclusiveness  readily  becomes  pathological,  the 
attention  being  hypnotised  by  a  single  object ;  contemplation 
rises  into  ecstasy,  with  its  peculiar  feelings  of  blissfulness. 

The  mystic  despises  the  ernpirical,  the  conceptual  cognition, 
which  advances  step  by  step,  for  he  is  impatient,  and  desires 
at  one  stride  to  attain  to  the  highest  cognition ;  the  mystic 
contemplates  God  and  objects.  In  this  aspiration  towards 
complete  knowledge,  the  mystic  gladly  adopts  the  results  of 
cognition  ;  he  cherishes  traditionalism  ;  revelation  is  welcome 
to  him  as  a  complete  doctrine.  The  mystic  rejects  logic  and 
methodology ;  he  seeks  the  desert,  the  hermitage,  and  the 
cloister,  with  their  artificial  solitude,  for  there  he  can  embrace 
mysticism  as  a  permanent  condition.  The  mystics  have 
cultivated  their  own  pecuUar  and  quasi-pathological  methods 
for  the  attainment  of  the  mystical  state  in  its  completeness. 

Mysticism  makes  its  appearance  in  the  earlier  stages  of 
civilisation.  Speaking  generally,  we  may  say  that  as  the 
centuries  pass  mysticism  becomes  weaker  and  rarer.  Solov'ev 
finds  it  necessary  to  fall  back  upon  the  neoplatonists  and  upon 
Plato,  whilst  he  gives  his  approval  to  the  religious  imbeciles 
(jurodivyi)  of  his  own  land.  Obviously,  certain  times  and 
certain  places  will  display  a  greater  inclination  to  mysticism 
than  will  others. 

Mysticism  is  an  outcome  of  a  mythical  outlook  on  the  uni- 
verse, and  therefore  thrives  best  in  the  theological  and  religious 
domain.  The  new  critical  and  empirical  philosophy  and  science 
exercise  a  debilitating  influence  upon  myth  and  mysticism. 

Criticism ;  scientific  specialised  training  with  its  complete 
subjection  of  miracle  to  law  and  consequent  rejection  of  miracle ; 
scientific  analysis  of  all  so-called  mysterious  phenomena  (hypno- 
tism, spiritualism,  etc.) ;  technological  efficiency,  which  replaces 
and  outbids  miracle  ;  the  universal  need  to  labour  ;  the  doing 
away  with  idle  aristocracy ;  the  general  restlessness  and  haste 
of  economically  developed  and  civilised  Ufe  ;  the  characteristics 
of  \irban  existence ;  finally,  the  great  diffusion  and  educative 
influence  of  literature  and  art,  supplementing  and  mitigating 
intellectualism,  and  thus  rendering  mysticism  superfluous- 
such  are  the  chief  factors  by  which  we  can  explain  the  decline 
of  mysticism  and  the  decay  of  myth. 


To-day.  therefore,  the  religious  problem  is  dominated  by  the 
question  whether  religion,  the  religious  mentality,  be  in  fact 
necessarily  mystical,  and  whether  they  may  not  exist  m  default 
of  mysticism,  though  the  theologians  and  many  phUosophers 
have  ever  insisted  upon  the  need  for  the  mystical  factor.  For 
our  purposes  it  suffices  to  moot  the  question,  and  in  our  study 
of  the  various  philosophies  of  religion  to  determine  in  each  case 
the  content  of  mysticism,  its  degree  and  its  quality. 

It  is  noteworthy  that  many  of  the  opponents  of  mysticism 
condemn  as  mystical  the  mere  dwelling  in  contemplation  upon 
internal  psychical  processes  and  experiences  (mental  self- 
analysis)  .  Many  materialists,  naturalists,  realists,  and  positivists, 
detest  such  feelings  and  moods,  detest  all  psychical  processes 
of  the  kind.  Yet  many  of  these  opponents  of  mysticism  (the 
naturalists,  for  instance)  are  themselves  mystics. 

Attention  must  be  drawn  to  another  point.  Mysticism  is 
not,  as  mystics  contend,  a  source  of  profounder  and  loftier 
insight.  Mystics  are  wholly  subordinated  to  the  knowledge 
of  their  time  and  environment ;  the  Christian  mystic  differs 
from  the  Buddhist  mystic,  and  so  on.  As  psychologists,  the 
mystics  are  noteworthy  only  in  so  far  as  they  comprehend 
the  intimate  relationships  of  men  one  to  another  and  to  the 
outer  worid.  To  this  extent  mystics  may^  render  service  to 
ethics  and  religion. 

There  exist  various  kinds  of  mysticism,  for  the  mystical 
mood  varies  in  accordance  with  the  object  of  mystical  contem- 
plation and  with  the  nature  of  the  mystical  subject.  It  varies 
according  as  the  object  is  God ;  God  as  Christ  (man,  the  love 
of  Jesus,  the  love  of  Mary,  and  so  on)  ;  pantheistic  God  (con- 
ceived now  materialistically,  now  again  spiritualistically)  ; 
theistic  God  ;  or,  again,  man,  animals,  and  other  objects  (these, 
in  association  with  the  Godhead,  constituting  the  so-called 
devotionalia).  It  varies  also  as  the  subject  varies  m  con- 
formity with  variations  in  the  degree  and  quality  of  culture 
and  philosophy;  in  accordance  with  differences  of  time  and 
place ;  and  in  accordance  with  peculiarities  of  individual  or 
of  national  character.  It  varies  according  as  the  mystical 
thinker  inclines  to  be  intellectual  or  sentimental ;  to  be  clear 
or  obscure  in  his  scientific  outlook  ;  to  be  abstiact  or  concrete 
in  his  mode  of  thought ;  to  be  dilettantist,  poetic  (thinking  m 
pictuies)  ;  according  as  he  is  inclined  to  theorise  (gnostic  or 
theosophic) ;  or,  finally,  according  as  he  is  characterised  by  an 
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ethical  trend  (dwelling  upon  the  sentiment  of  love  or  upon  the 
need  for  a  change  of  will). 

*As  regards  Solov'ev,  it  may  be  asked  whether  his  mysticism 
was  predominantly  Russian,  Orthodox  (Byzantine),  Catholic, 
or  Protestant.  This  much  is  certain,  that  Solov'ev  had  im- 
mersed himself  in  the  thought  of  various  eastern  and  western 
mystics,  ancient  and  modern,  thus  training  himself  mystically. 
His  experience  had  included  a  knowledge  of  the  monastic  and 
folk  mysticism  widely  diffused  in  Russia.  Competent  persons 
allude  to  meditation,  contemplation,  ecstatic  union  with  God, 
absorption  in  the  mysteries  of  ceremonial  (mystagogv),  as 
especially  characteristic  of  the  Orthodox  church,  and  tell  us 
that  this  applies  above  all  to  Russian  mystics.  Noteworthy 
in  this  connection  are  the  hesychasts  (quietists)  of  Athos. 
The  west  inclines  to  stress  the  ethical  aspect,  so  that 
western  mysticism  operates  above  all  upon  the  will,  which  is 
sometimes  weakened,  but  sometimes  strengthened  (Loyola). 
Among  Roman  Catholics,  mysticism  was  less  common  than 
in  the  oriental  churches  ;  and  it  was  still  less  common  in  the 
Lutheran  and  Protestant  churches  (though  there  were  Lutheran 
quietibts).  The  eighteenth-century  enlightenment  was  hostile 
to  ijiysticism.  With  romanticism  was  associated  a  partial 
approval  of  mysticism,  but  on  the  whole  we  may  say  that  the 
modern  age  is  unfavourable  to  mysticism. 

Solov'ev's  mysticism,  therefore,  appears  in  the  following 
light. 

In  the  first  pla^e,  we  must  point  out  that  Solov'ev  desired 
to  escape  from  subjectivism  and  scepticism  by  way  of  mystical 
or  religious  cognition.  It  is  questionable  whether  mystical 
contemplation,  as -he  describes  it,  does  really  do  away  with 
subjectivism  to  the  extent  that  Solov'ev  contends.  Does  a 
presumably  direct  contemplation,  uniting  subject  with  object, 
suffice  ?  Are  not  belief,  imagination,  and  the  creative  act  of 
imagination,  likewise  subjective  ?  Beyond  question,  againit 
Solov'ev's  mystical  cognition  we  may  adduce  the  same  argu- 
ments that  he  himself  adduced  against  Descartes'  cogito  ergo 
sum ;  we  may  talk  of  errors,  illusions,  pathological  states,  as 
invalidating  his  theory  no  less  than  that  of  Descartes. 

Moreover,  in  what  respect  is  Solov'ev's  mystical  cognition 
religious  ?  All  that  Solov'ev  describes  is  the  cognition  of 
objects  ;  every  external  object  is  similarly  apprehended  by  the 
subject  in  a  "  mystical  or  religious  "  manner.    This  universal 


;.nDlication  of  the  term  seems  forced,  though  I  by  no  means 
7^  to  deny  that  Solov'ev's  psychological  study  of  the  cognition 
of  objects  was  perspicacious.  .      .  j  xt,  x 

In  view  of  these  considerations,  it  might  be  contended  that 
Solov'ev's  mysticism  is  not  really  mysticism  at  all ;  on  the 
other  hand,  it  might  be  contended  that  Solov'ev's  mysticism 
is  not  restricted  to  the  domain  of  theosophy,  but  extends  to  all 
domains  of  thought,  religious  belief  being  no  more  than  a  special 

case  of  belief.  .    ,         -       ... 

On  the  other  hand.  Solov'ev  restricts  mystical  contemplation 
to  God  and  to  the  higher  suprasensible  worid,  herein  confornimg 
to  the  traditional  views  concerning  mysticism,  and  under- 
standing by  that  term  the  direct  intercourse  between  the 
cognising  subject  and  the  Godhead.  He  does  not  make  it 
clear  how  far  mysticism  is  philosophic  and  how  far  it  is  rehgious 
for  by  the  term  "  direct  intercourse "  we  may  understand 
objective  cognition,  but  we  may  also  understand  the  emotional 
aspect  and  outcome  of  such  cognition,  and  above  all  the  love 

of  God.  ,  -1    X  j.^ 

In  the  present  sketch,  no  attempt  can  be  made  to  come  to 

a  definite  decision  regarding  these  and  similar  obscurities.^    There 

would  first  be  necessary  a  detailed  comparison  of  Solov  ev  with 

Plato,    Plotinus,    Philo,    and    Origen  ;      with    Spinoza,    Jacob 

Boehme.  and  Swedenborg  ;    with  Schelling,  Baader    Schopen- 

hauer.  and  the  Indian  mystics.     Moreover,  we  should  have  to 

describe  Solov'ev's  own  mystical  mood  in  actual  life  ;  we  should 

have  to  quote  textually  a  number  of  passages  from  his  wntings  ; 

we  should  have  to  appeal  to  the  biographies  of  Solov  ev  and  to 

the  records  of  his  personal  intimates.     Here  I  can  do  no  more 

than  give  a  brief  account  of  Solov'ev's  mysticism,  as  I  have 

given  a  brief  account  of  his  philosophy,  this  account  being 

based  upon  a  study  of  his  writings  ;  but  I  cannot  feel  sure  that 

what  I  say  about  his  mysticism  will  evoke  a  mystical  mood  or 

mystical  sympathy  in  the  reader. 

"  As  previously  stated.  Solov'ev  studied  the  works  of  eastern 
and  western  mystics,  immersing  himself  in  their  mentality. 
This  per  se  suffices  to  show  that  in  mysticism,  too.  he  was 
endeavouring  to  effect  a  synthesis.  Inasmuch  as  settmg  out  from 
Kant,  he  considered  that  morality  was  the  most  important 
element  in  religion,  it  was  natural  that  he  should  prefer  western, 
mysticism,  and  above  all  Catholic  mysticism,  to  oriental  niysti- 
cism.    Since  he  never  permanently  adopted  the  contemplative 
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life,  but  rather,  as  a  bom  fighter,  entered  the  arena  on  behalf 
of  his  ideals,  we  must  be  careful  to  avoid  exaggerating  his 
mysticism.  We  have  learned  that  he  regarded  mere  religious 
contemplation  as  inadequate.  For  him,  religion  was  leadership, 
the  active  leadership  of  men  and  mankind  by  the  church.  For 
him,  the  Russian  cloister  and  the  Russian  monk  were  historic 
representatives  of  traditional  energy,  in  conjunction  with  the 
great  landowners  and  the  village  community ;  but  he  did  not 
consider  monasticism  powerful  enough  to  conquer  the  modern 
World.  He  demanded  the  realisation  of  free  democracy  by  an 
active  **  Christian  policy." 

From  time  to  time,  Solov'ev  suffered  from  hallucinations, 
fancying  he  had  seen  Satan  in  bodily  form,  and  having  other 
spectral  visitants.  Whilst  it  is  not  improbable  that  his  un- 
hygienic and  ascetic  life  was  a  partial  factor  in  inducing  his 
mysticism,  we  must  also  recognise  that  his  mode  of  Ufe  was 
the  outcome  of  his  mysticism.  Solov'ev  held  spiritualistic 
stances  amid  romantic  forest  solitudes;  when  in  Egypt  he 
visited  a  Bedouin  tribe  which  was  supposed  to  have  preserved 
secret  traditions  of  Solomon.  He  sought  soUtude  m  the  city, 
but  also  sought  society  there.  There  was  something  too  restless, 
too  nomadic,  about  his  temperament  for  him  to  be  wholly  and 
enduringly  the  mystic. 

He  accepted  theology.  Christian  mythology,  as  revelation 
His  philosophy,  therefore,  necessarily  became  scholastic,  despite 
his  mysticism,  and  despite  his  repudiation  of  scholasticism. 
Philosophy,  said  Solov'ev,  must  illumine  the  reUgious  life, 
and  should  not  attempt  to  demonstrate  it.  But  he  was  not 
always  guided  by  his  own  rule,  and  the  scholastic  frequently 
replaced  the  mystic  I  . 

Mysticism  obscured  Solov'ev's  scientific  insight,  debilitated 
his  critical  faculties  (he  wrote,  for  example,  an  introduction 
to  a  work  by  Hellenbach).  and  misled  him  in  practical  matters. 

Solov'ev  was  interested,  not  merely  in  hypnotism,  but 
likewise  in  spiritualism,  in  the  unexplained  phenomena  of  so- 
called  telepathy,  and  in  the  various  other  matters  comprised 
under  the  general  name  of  occultism,  endeavouring  in  these 
fields  to  discover  proofs  for  the  existence  of  a  higher  world  of 
mystery  and  of  its  influence  upon  human  life.  The  impracticable 
theosophy  of  his  co-national  Madame  Blavatsky  was  more  than 
condoned  by  Solov'ev. 

The  mystics  seek,  and  everywhere  discern,  the  mysterious. 


Thev  associate  things  and  ideas  which  have  no  reasonable 
Lrt^n   for  thev  discover  secret  similarities  and  identities. 

l^ir^^^^  indexes  of  truth,   and  so  on^    In 

thP  name  "  Roma,"  Solov'ev  discovers  the  word  amor   for  it 
Il^^uld  Tppea^hat  the  Romans  must  have  read  from  nght  to 

ipft  after  the  Semitic  fashion  ! 

iTe  attempt  to  find  evidences  for  the  influence  upon  th  s 
world  of  a  higher  invisible  world  led  him  to  regaxd  as  miracle 
the  failure  of  the  attempt  on  the  tsar  s  life  at  Borki 

We  have  an  index  here,  not  merely  of  superstition,  but  rf 
the  conservative  trend  characteristic  of  mysticism.  Mysticism 
s  per  s  reUgious  aristocracy,  and  aristocracy  m  genej^^  Jh« 
lv^i\c  evades  the  petty  details  of  work,  in  scientific  matters 
S:  ttant  etno'mic'  He  deUghts  in  the  giddy  th^osop^h^^^^^ 
constructions  of  a  fantastic  cosmogony  :  \^^^^  "°  *f  *!^^'*^^^ 
for  stable  and  empirical  conceptual  thought  or  for  technical 
tor  staoie  ana  c    f  ^       ^^^         ^Id   is   aristocratic, 

economic   labour,    contempt   loi    i""  ^-Jct«,-ratir 

a  manifestation  of  a  conservative  and  reactionary  anstocratic 

"' stloVev  organised  his  free  theocracy  in  a  thoroughly  aristo- 
cratic manner.'  Above  all,  the  gift  of  prophecy  was  denied  to 
the  masses  and  to  the  democracy. 

In  political  matters,  too,  Solov'ev  was  conservative  This  is 
why  his  attention  was  riveted  by  the  miracle  of  Borki  whe^as 
he  had  no  eye  for  thousands  of  similar  miracles.  Th«  is  why 
Emperor  William  II  (dissent  as  he  might  from  the  latter  s 
philosophy  of  history)  was  for  him  the  "f^  Siegfned.  Tlus  is 
why  he  admired  Tsar  Nicholas  I,  for  to  the  ^sar  there  had  been 
granted  a  mysterious  knowledge  of  higher  Christian  truth 
Ihen  in  the  name  of  Christianity  he  forbade  Samann  to  effect 
the  forcible  Russification  of  the  BaUic  P™^^f ; „^°  .^ 
again,  Solov'ev  participated  in  the  official  |ubilee.  and  shared 
in  the  joys,  of  his  opponent  Pobgdonoscev.  Jicr,iavp<1 

The  Aristocratic  trend  of  mysticism  was  hkewise  displayed 
in  his  preference  for  CathoUcism.  though  th^^'-^^^'^"!,^*"™ 
preference  were  not  clear  to  his  own  mind.  Although  hejooked 
upon  the  church  as  the  cathoUcity  of  the  human  race,  it  was  the 
monarchical  element  in  the  papacy  which  allured  him.  Mono- 
theism found  its  Uving  symbol  and  Ukeness  in  monopapism.  it 

I  may  coin  the  term.  .  .     i-.-i--- 

It  is  true,  however,  that  Solov'ev'.  aristocratic  leanings 
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depend  upon  his  ecclesiastical  ideas  as  well  as  upon  his  mysticism. 
He  ascribes  a  decisive  role  to  the  hierarchy,  thus  completely 
abandoning  Homjakov's  conception  of  the  church.  Leont'ev, 
thoroughly  approved  his  estimate  of  the  hierarchy. 

I  need  hardly  say  that  I  must  not  be  interpreted  as  suggesting 
that  every  mystic  is  a  mere-  conservative  and  reactionary. 
Mysticism  was  frequently  adverse  to  scholasticism  and  to  the 
church's  faith  in  the  letter.  Even  Solov'ev,  despite  his  mysticism 
and  by  his  mysticism,  was  driven  into  the  liberal  camp,  just  as 
the  masonic  mystics  as  well  as  the  Voltairians  were  serviceable 
to  the  enlightenment.  As  circumstances  may  demand,  we 
must  examine  mysticism  either  in  respect  of  its  content  or  of 
its  social  influence 

§  146. 

ACCORDING  to  Solov'ev,  Europe,  having  been  secu- 
larised by  the  reformation,  had  since  then  been  passing 
into  a  state  of  reHgious  and  moral  decay.  The  ideal  of  Christi- 
anity had  disappeared.  Revolutionary  philosophy  had  made 
praiseworthy  efforts  to  replace  the  unity  of  the  church  by  the 
unity  of  the  human  race,  but  with  scant  success.  The  uni- 
versahty  of  mihtarism  converted  entire  nations  into  hostile 
armies,  and  stimulated  a  national  hatred  which  had  been 
unknown  in  the  middle  ages.  The  class  struggle  threatened  to 
transform  everything  into  blood  and  fire.  As  the  increasing 
frequency  of  mental  disorder,  suicide,  and  crime,  showed, 
individual  moral  strength  had  been  weakened.  In  contrast 
with  these  symptoms  of  degradation,  the  most  we  could  point 
to  as  indications  of  a  certain  degree  of  moral  progress  was  that 
the  criminal  law  had  become  less  harsh  and  that  torture  had 
been  abolished.  Nothing  but  the  union  of  the  churches  offered 
the  possibility  of  realising  the  kingdomof  God  on  earth. 

*  In  Solov'ev's  opinion,  secularised  Russia,  no  less  than  secu- 
larised Europe,  though  in  a  different  form,  presented  an  image 
of  decay. 

Partial,  one-sided,  and  purely  poUtical  reform  was  incapable 
of  producing  the  desired  and  indispensable  regeneration.  The 
program  of  the  moral  and  religious  rebirth  of  the  individual 
and  of  the  Russian  people,  the  program  of  the  positive  all-in-one, 
as  Solov'ev  termed  his  theocratic  idea,  discountenanced  the 
poUtical  aspirations  of  his  contemporaries  as  one-sided  and 
inadequate,  and  discountenanced  above  all  the  revolution. 


Tn  his  conception  of  revolution  and  in  his  condemnation  of 
.He  revoTut^^^^^^^^^^^  Solov'ev  agreed  with  Dostoevsku 

•  JfronTthat  author  his  analysis  and  his  estimate  of  the 
''^f  tinTof  SiUsm  and  of  atheism.  Just  like  Dostoevsku, 
f  it  Aad  at  TrS  enthusiastically  accepted  nihiUsm.  In 
.  Jhool  days  he  had  been  an  "  iconoclast,"  and  on  one  occasion 
h^d  thr^^^^^^^^^^  the  window  the  icons  before  which  he  had 

^fesS'lf^^r  decay  of  Europe  and  Russia,  the 

essenc    of      secularisation,''  is  discerned  by  SoloVev  as  by 

of  atheism  wTch,  to  put  the  matter  shortly,  was  tha    atheism, 
a  SivS  and  individualism,  leads  to  murder  or  to  suicide. 
'    sl^r^dduced,  in  addition  the  spread  of  cnmmahty 
the  S^easing  frequency  of  suicide  and  mental  ^^^^^^^ 
symptoms   and   consequences   of   moral   ^^^ate^^^ 
especially  interested  in  the  study  of  suicide,  his  attention  having 
been  directed  to  the  matter  by  Schopenhauer  and  Hartmann^ 
TbegaTS  Etkics  by  enquiring  what  was  the  es-^^^^^^^ 

of  suicide.    He  ^^on^ffj^^f^'^^^ 

are  men,  senous-muided  men,  who  taKe  xneir  "  ' 

fuUv  responsible  for  what  they  are  doing,  actuated  by  dis^ 

illusionment   or   despair,   and  thus   S^^^  «7^f^\°i^J°  Sm- 
conviction  that  life  is  void  of  meaning.    These  practical  pessm 

ists  impress  SoloVeVs  imagination  .more  t^*'' ^^^ J^  J^r^JS; 
pessi  Jsts.  more  than  those  who  continue  t°  ^}»»e  *»  U  e  desp 
all  their  reasoning  concerning  its  futility  v  it  is  the  ^x>sten"  "J 
the  former  which  induces  him  to  give  the  lead"'^  f  ^^^  '""^l 
Dhilosoohv  to  ethics  as  the  doctrine  of  the  meamng  of  life.  Ooa 
is  and  Sd  lurnishes.  the  meaning  of  Uf  e.  The  sm  g-es  meamng 
a;d  value  to  Ufe,  whereas  atheism  deprives  hfe  <>«  ""f  "'"f^^^^^ 
value ;   atheism  is  death,  and  the  atheist  becomes  a  murderer 

"  Intrfnalysis  of  Dostoevsku,  Solov'ev  accepts  this  formula 

and  develops  it  as  follows.  „,^^^A  ,mnn  his 

A  man  who  bases  his  right  to  change  ^e  worid  upon^s 

wickedness  and  unreason  is  essentially  a  ""^'^ffi,^/ '.  ^^„^,i 
employ  force  against  others,  and  will  himself  '^""^f  e^  p^nsh 
thr^gh  force.    He  considers  himself  strong,  but  is  m  the 
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power  of  others.  He  is  proud  of  his  freedom,  but  is  the  slave 
of  chance  and  of  outward  happenings. 

The  man  must  undergo  conversion  if  he  is  to  be  saved  from 
this  logical  sequence  of  his  atheism,  and  the  first  step  upon  the 
way  to  salvation  is  that  he  should  recognise  his  weakness  and 
lack  of  freedom.  But  Solov'ev  warns  us  that  while  one  who 
takes  no  more  than  this  first  step  will  cease  to  be  a  potential 
murderer,  he  will  nevertheless,  if  he  goes  no  further,  remain 
a  potential  suicide. 

Suicide,  the  application  of  destructive  force  to  oneself,  is 
a  loftier  and  freer  deed  than  murder.  The  judge  and  the  con- 
demned are  one  and  the  same ;  but  the  judgment  is  talse,  for 
the  decision  to  commit  suicide  involves  a  contradiction  (this 
is  an  echo  of  Schopenhauer).  The  man  recognises  his  weakness 
and  lack  of  freedom,  and  yet  the  act  of  suicide  manifests  the 
possession  of  a  certain  degree  of  strength  and  freedom.  Why, 
then,  did  he  not  turn  this  strength  and  freedom  to  account 
on  behalf  of  life  ? 

The  suicide  rightly  recognises  in  himself  the  existence  of 
human  incapacity,  but  he  draws  a  false  conclusion  when  he 
makes  this  incapacity  a  universal  law,  for  now  he  does  not 
merely  feel  the  evil  but  believes  in  evil.  "Everyone  who 
recognises  the  universaUty  of  human  evil,  but  fails  to  believe 
in  superhuman  goodness,  is  driven  to  suicide."  Now,  super- 
human goodness  is  God. 

Thus  suicide  is  the  necessary  consequence  of  atheism. 
BeUef  in  God  restores  to  men  belief  in  man.  But  the  man 
who  is  left  entirely  to  himself,  and  who  attempts  to  dispense 
with  God,  becomes  a  murderer  or  a  suicide.  The  last  deed  of 
the  godless  man  is  murder  or  suicide.  Unmeaning  concen- 
tration upon  oneself,  disastrous  isolation,  results  in  murder 
or  suicide.  He  only  who  unites  himself  in  Christ  with  God 
and  in  the  church  with  the  world  will  avoid  transferring  his  own 
wickedness  into  nature  ;   all  that  he  will  take  from  nature  will 

be  death. 

Dostoevskii  bases  the  thesis  in  a  somewhat  different  manner, 
and  we  shall  have  to  discuss  the  problem  in  fuller  detail  when 
we  come  to  consider  the  ideas  of  that  writer  Here  it  suffices 
to  say  that  Solov'ev,  like  Dostoevskii,  identifies  the  revolution 
with  murder,  but  that  Solov'ev  fails  to  discuss  the  matter 
adequately.  He  indicates  that  there  is  a  connection  between 
the  pi^oblem  of  iuicide  and  murder,  and  the  general  question 


IdaybyBfUnsldiandBakunin. 

§  147- 

"5   ivrtem.    ^VheIl  he  "•»"•  "f  ;1    '   ,„„  i„  rhapsody. 
(•;;;»..  *»6'«',  *"iS.S  of  £»^"»  »  .pocSyP"= 

;Sd..l  of  th.  mythologlcl  ■"•S'"^"- ,„^  soloV.v  foUowd 

I  p.i:  s  sms -s  i?rh  °-  "«»«- 

beauty  is  defined  as  the^P^rfe  J  ^ree'W™.    ^he  uniting  element, 
in  the  completed  ^^'yf'^J^°Z    the  philosopher,  who 

Ss  rS:U  "-f  iriSX  good  and  the 

The  beautiful  is  essentially  »<l«"^^f  .^'^f  J^^f  phUoso 
t.ue.    The  artist's  aim  is  the  sam^^  ^,  J,,,, 

and  statesman.  All  three  desire  to  6^^^  .  ^j^  phUosopher 
ence.  The  artist  embodies  his  ideas  m  P^g^^^^^^P^.^^ed  the 
in  ideas ;  the  statesman  in  actions  f^^'^^J  .P  ^^^  ^^^e 
same  thought,  but  SoloVev  interpret  the  notion  m  ^^^ 

of  his  mystical  theosophy.  for  to  hun  an  idea 
to  Plato  and  Plotinus.  .  artistic  cenius  and 

He  frequently  indicates  l"*^.;:;f^J\"^„S  Lde^^^  ^he 
enthusiasm  constitute  a  <=°'J<^*'°°  '"'JerSistic  inspiration 
enthusiast  (Solov'ev.  hke  Plato,  conceives  ^^^^^^^  •    ^  i^eas ; 

as  a  kind  of  divine  PO^^^^^'^J^/^gf /p^cy  and  is 
artistic  inspiration   verges  on  the   gilt   oi    p    p      J- 

essentiallv  akin  thereto.  .      .^„,tinti  is  an  element  ot 

He  considers  that  the  force  of  i«?^f"^^^°"him  imagination 

primary  importance  in  artistic  creation.    For  ^^•.^J'^  ^^^^^ 

I  an7ntim;tion  of  the  l^gl*- -J^J^^^tio"^^^^  our 

function  of  imagination,  is  able  to  come  in            ^  i„ 

phenomenal   world.    That   which   Scho^nhauer   m  ^^^^^^ 

music,  Solov'ev  discerns  in  poesy,  and  especia  y       y  ^^^^^ 

for  here  we  have  a  direct  g-^P  °*^^^'':;;\^  Sleis  among 
Goethe.  Shakespeare,  and  Hoffmann,  are 
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poets ;  in  this  realm  of  art  they  are  the  arch-controllers  of 
the  force  of  "fantastic  imagination."  (Solov'ev  translated 
Hoffmann's  The  Golden  Pot  into  Russian.) 

Solov'ev  considers  art  higher  than  philosophy.  Artistic 
creation,  as  a  form  of  activity,  is  more  akin  than  philosophy 
to  moral  action  ;  it  is  an  image  of  the  divine  work  of  creation. 
Solov'ev's  views  concerning  the  mission  of  free  theurgy  have 
already  been  discussed. 

In  his  Three  Addresses  in  commemoration  of  Dostoevskii 
(1881-1883),  Solov'ev  expresses  the  hope  that  poesy,  the  poesy 
of  the  future,  will  reunite  itself  with  rehgion,  reconstituting 
the  union  that  existed  in  the  primitive  days  of  our  race,  when 
poets  were  prophets  and  priests.  He  discerns  in  Dostoevskii 
as  contrasted  with  the  artists  of  materiaHst  reaUsm,  the  pre- 
cursor of  the  art  of  the  future,  which  will  work  in  free  association 
with  reUgion. 

.  By  his  antipathy  for  materiaHsm,  Solov'ev  had  his  attention 
directed  to  the  definition  of  ugliness.  The  ugly  contrasts  with 
unity  and  harmony  ;  it  is  found  in  chaos,  and  in  the  opposition 
of  chaos  to  the  higher  world  and  to  ideas.  . 

Although  he  thus  cUngs  to  metaphysical  aesthetics,  from 
time'  to  time  Solov'ev  gives  expression  to  more  reahst  notions 
on  the  subject,  endeavouring,  for  example,  to  furnish  a  syste- 
matic exposition  of  the  gradations  of  beauty  in  nature.  His 
classification  of  natural  beauties  is  based  upon  the  physical 
classifications  of  the  external  world.  First  comes  the  quiescent 
world  of  light — sun,  moon,  stars,  atmosphere  (the  rainbow), 
the  sea  in  a  calm,  matter  (the  noble  metals,  and  above  all 
the  diamond).  Next  comes  nature  in  motion.  Solov'ev  then 
gives  an  analysis  of  beauty  in  organic  Ufe,  and  tells  us  that  the 
worm  is  here  the  archetype  of  ugliness ;  Hving  beings  are 
beautiful  in  proportion  as  their  organisation  contrasts  with 
that  of  the  worm.  In  this  disquisition  Solov'ev  avails  himself 
of  modern  zoological  theories,  borrowing  in  especial  from  the 
ideas  of  Darwin. 

Solov'ev  wrote  a  few  studies  deaUng  with  poets  he  admired. 
He  distinguished  three  categories  among  Russian  poets,  ac- 
cording to  the  degree  to  which  their  art  was  self-conscious 
PuSkin's  relationship  to  his  creative  work  was  directly  organic, 
not  reflective.  By  reference  to  the  poems  wherein  PuSkin 
wrote  concerning  poetry  and  the  poet,  Solov'ev  endeavoured 
to  show  that  Pu§kin's  views  concerning  art  and  the  artist's 


•  -.n  were  still  purely  naive  and  uncritical.  Solov'ev  took 
Tw  Sate  of  Pu  Jn  as  a  thinker,  and  said  that  PuSkm's 
i  s^^^^^^^^  I-  ^^^-  judgments  we  may  perhaps 

B>ronism  ^^    J'        ,    pisarev    or  Tolstoi.      Unquestionably 
r^'ev  f^Srr^^^^^^  significance  of  Pulkin's  On.gin,       . 

nafalk^^^^^^^^  th^  g^"^^^^  significance  of  Pu^kms 

and  failed  to  una  ^^^  one-sidedly  as 

frrseltatiV^^^^^^^^^^  SoloVev's  article  T..  FaU 

/pS  the  poel^s  death  was  rightly  represented  as  self- 

"(id  deitiny      but  the  analysis  of  PuSkin's  relationship 

t  Madame  Ken  is  incomplete  and  biased,  whilst  the  poet  s 

SSTep^ram  is  taUen'amiss  ^^^^^ll^l^:2Z::t^ 
in  comparison.    This  study  by  Solov  ev  has  been  deserveaiy 

and  futile  is  to  rest  in  negation,  to  ^"^   satisfaction  mpe^^ 
sonal dissatisfaction.    Solov'ev  considers  th^^,^^^?'^"*;;^^^^^ 
.tron?  leanings  towards  Nietzscheanism  ;  towards  the  psycno 
S  Id^of    the    superman    which    -nbes   ^Trh'^^^^^^ 
Frnportance  "  to  the  ego.  or  t°  *e  eg°  ^d  ^^^^^^^        This  is 

the  complete  victory  of  egoism  and  of  <=?"\?"P' ^..„Hition  of 
No  doubt  the  principle  of  individuahty  is  the  Pf«^°nditwn  ot 

the  most  intensive  awareness  of  the  <=°f ^ent  f„i'J'  ,*„  be 
principle  is  not  itself  that  content,  for  th^  f/^-^^So  *:an  "e 
void  of  content.  Lermontov  was  too  much  *e J^^jjf  ^^^^ 
to  remain  void.  He  devoted  himself  to  love  •  ^^^  ^^^^^^^'^^^ 
SoloVev.  in  the  end  he  sang  only  the  Vr^'^?^^2lni^  dis- 
beloved.  not  love  itself.  He  considers  that  Le^ontov 
•played  a  positively  demoniacal  ^wickedness  and   demomacai 

X     v«  ^^firal  view  of  PuSkiii's  relationship  with 
.  Solov'ev  had  good  reason  for  l"^  <:nt^cal  view  01  ^  ^^  ^^^^^^  ^  ^^^  ^^^     ^ 

his  fellows  ;  but  it  was  inconsistent  ol  boiov  ey  w   ^  education,  as  a  man    • 

highly  cultivated  and  talented  of  Russian  ministers  for  educauo 
whose  activities  were  peculiarly  fniitful. 
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sensuality  ("  impurity  '*)  ;  he  recognises  the  religious  spirit 
of  the  poet,  and  ascribes  to  him  the  mystical  faculty  of  so-called 
second  sight,  for  Lermontov  is  supposed  to  have  foreseen  the 
circumstances  of  his  death.  For  Solov'ev,  this  alleged  talent 
of  Lennontov  seems  a  confirmation  of  his  own  mysticism. 

The  third  category  comprises  the  poets  of  harmonious 
thought,  and  to  this  class  belong  TjutCev  and  AleksSi  Tolstoi. 
Lermontov's  disintegration  has  been  overcome ;  negation 
has  given  place  to  positivism.  In  Tolstoi,  moreover,  there  has 
been  superadded  the  factor  of  the  will,  of  the  love  of  struggle, 
.impelling  towards  activity.  Solov'ev  recalls  the  satire  directed 
against  the  St.  Petersburg  officialdom,  pubUshed  in  CernySev- 
skii's  periodical  during  the  fifties  and  sixties,  and  reissued  in 
book  form  in  1883.  The  work  was  professedly  written  by  a 
certain  Kozma  PetroviC  Prutkov,  but  was  really  composed 
by  A.  Tolstoi  and  A.  2emCuinikov.  Solov'ev  had  an  affection 
for  Prutkov,  whom  he  imitated ;  whilst  he  wrote  a  brief  but 
sympathetic  article  concerning  A.  2emCuinikov. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  Solov'ev's  literary  and  aesthetic 
studies  were  exclusively  concerned  with  the  lyric  poets.  The 
only  novelists  to  whom  he  referred  were  Dostoevskii  and 
L.  Tolstoi,  but  with  them  he  dealt,  not  from  the  aesthetic  out- 
look but  from  that  of  the  philosophy  of  religion.  The  conse- 
quence was  that  he  treated  of  the  development  of  nihilism  no 
more  than  casually  and  in  brief  annotations.  He  was  as  little 
interested  in  Turgenev's  Bazarov  as  in  OnSgin,  and  the  only 
novel  to  which  he  gave  detailed  attention  was  Lermontov's 
A  Hero  of  our  own  Time,  To  CernySevskii's  What  is  to  be  Done 
he  made  no  more  than  a  passing  allusion,  as  an  attempt  to 
outbid  Fathers  and  Children,  whilst  artistic  appreciation  was 
expressed  for  GonCarov's  Oblomov  as  a  universal  Russian  type. 
He  frequently  mentioned  Tolstoi;  that  author's  literary 
judgments  were  quoted  on  occasions  ;  and  Tolstoi's  psychologi- 
cal analysis  met  with  Solov'ev's  approval.  But  on  the  whole, 
Solov'ev's  interest  in  Tolstoi  concerned  only  the  latter's  phi- 
losophy of  reUgion,  and  it  was  Solov'ev's  dissent  from  that 
philosophy  which  ultimately  led  him  into  conflict  with  Tolstoi. 

Dostoevskii  was  not  merely  congenial  to  Solov'ev,  but  was 
elevated  to  the  rank  of  a  prophet.  Proof  of  the  prophetic 
function  was  found  in  the  fact  (for  Solov'ev)  that  in  Crime 
and  Punishment  the  murder  committed  by  a  Moscow  student 
was  foreseen,  whilst  in  The  Devils  the  NeCaev  trial  was  fore- 


shadowed. Dostoevskii  did  not  merely  look  around  but  looked 
ahead  •  he  possessed  a  philosophic  understanding  of  the  move- 
ment of  Russian  society  ;  he  deduced  from  this  movement  its 
inevitable  consequences,  and  passed  the  right  judgment  upon 
them  As  a  revolutionary,  Dostoevskii  grasped  while  in  Siberia, 
and  recounted  in  The  House  of  the  Dead,  that  he  had  erred,  and 
how  he  had  erred  ;  he  came  to  understand  that  Russia  could 
be  saved  in  no  other  way  than  by  a  moral  rebirth.  Solov'ev 
discovered,  in  Dostoevskii  his  own  theocratic  ideal.  Dos-. 
toevskii's  speech  at  the  Puskin  festival,  with  its  reconciliation 
of  Slavophils  and  westernisers,  had  really  formulated  the  pro- 
gram of   the   reconciliation  of  east  and  west  in   the  church 

universal.  .  ,  t-w 

Solov'ev  was  on  terms  of  personal  friendship  with  Dostoevskii. 

Ill  1878  the  two  were  together  on  a  visit  at  the  monastery  of 
Optina  Pustyn.  It  is  remarkable  that  Solov'ev  gave  no  account 
of  Dostoevskii's  attitude  towards  CathoUcism,^  but  Solov'ev 
had  no  understanding  of  Dostoevskii's  real  nature. 

Like  Homjakov,  Solov'ev  occasionally  expounded  his  ideas 
upon  the  philosophy  of  religion  in  metrical  form.  His  poems 
convey  an  impression  of  truth,  and  some  of  them  are  excellent. 
Apart  from  these  verses  on  the  philosophy  of  reUgion  and  others 
of  a  more  directly  religious  nature,  distinguished  by  their 
sincerity  arc  the  biographical  sketches  wherein  the  poet  endea- 
voured to  give  a  psychological  description  (affective  in  its  colour 
for  the  most  part)  of  his  feelings  at  the  time  of  writing.  In 
Solov'ev's  philosophy,  above  all  in  his  theosophy  but  also  in 
his  ecclesiastical  history,  we  trace  the  poet.  His  translation 
of  Plato  was  to  some  extent  the  outcome  of  an  artistic  impulse. 
It  was  the  same  impulse,  doubtless,  which  led  him  to  translate 
part  of  Dante's  Vita  Ntiova  and  the  before-mentioned  work  by 

Hoffmann. 

Solov'ev  carried  on  a  vigorous  campaign  against  the  deca-'\ 
dents  and  the  symboUsts.  This  is  psychologically  noteworthy,  | 
seeing  that  he  himself  was  a  great  symbohst,  and  seeing  that 
the  general  impression  he  produces  on  our  minds  is  that  he  was  , 
a  decadent  struggling  towards  regeneration.  The  pathological^  j 
aspects  of  his  mysticism  and  asceticism,  the  fondness  he  dis-  , 
played  for  the  mysterious,  the  attempt  to  transcend  Kantian  ^ 

'  The  third  address  in  commemoration  of  Dostoevskii  was  delivered  in  1883, 
at  a  time  when  Solov'ev  had  already  been  strongly  influenced  in  the  direction 
of  Catholicism. 
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.criticism  and  Comptist  positivism  by  gnosticism,  his  romanticist 
return  towards  the  old  theology  and  the  old  religion,  may  all, 
I  believe,  be  considered  indications  of  decadence. 

§  148. 

IN  the  year  1899.  Solov'ev  pubUshed  in  the  periodical 
"  Ned^lja  "  an  apocalyptic  picture  of  the  end  of  the  worid. 
He  himself  termed  this  writing  a  work  of  genius,  and  the  judg- 
ment was  endorsed  by  his  friends  and  adherents. 

Solov'ev's  apocalypse  is  certainly  of  great  philosophical 
interest,  and  in  our  general  appreciation  of  this  writer  it  is 
important  to  note  the  manner  in  which  his  views  on  the 
philosophy    of   history  underwent  modification    towards    the 

close  of  his  career.  '  t   u 

First,  however,  we  must  briefly  recount  the  contents  of  the 

three  discourses.  * 

"^  At  the  close  of  the  nineteenth  century,  Japan  awakens 
the  slumbering  energies  of  China  and  unites  the  Mongol  races. 
During  the  ensuing  half-century,  Europe  falls  a  prey  to  the 
Asiatics.  At  first  the  unprepared  Russian  army  is  defeated ; 
the  Germans  gain  a  great  victory  ;  but  the  French  now  enter 
into  an  alUance  with  the  Asiatics,  and  the  Germans  are  given 
honourable  conditions  of  demobiUsation.  The  French  army 
gets  out  of  hand,  and  Paris,  where  there  has  been  a  nsmg  of 
the  sanspatrie  workmen,  opens  its  gates  to  the  bogdyhan 
[Russian  title  for  Chinese  emperor].  The  EngUsh  buy  his  favour, 
paying  for  a  pledge  that  he  will  not  attack  England.  This 
subjugation  brings  the  various  European  nations  to  their  senses  ; 
they  effect  their  poUrical  unification  ;  the  Mongol  yoke  is  shaken 
of!  after  a  decisive  victory  of  European  arms  has  been  secured 
in  the  plains  of  Russia.  The  old  European  jmonarchies  dis- 
appear •  the  United  States  of  Europe  are  organised  "  more  or 
less  democratically  "  ;  at  their  head  is  the  superman  as  Ufe- 
long  Ijresident.  No  long  rime  elapses  before  this  president, 
who  has  acquired  worid-wide  reputation  by  a  work  entitled 
The  Open  Wa)  to  Universal  Peace  and  Well  Being,  is,  as  a  mark 
of  general  recognition,  elected  Roman  emperor. 

1  Three  Discussions  concerning  War.  Progress,  and  the  End  of  the  History, 
inclndine  a  short  story  of  the  antichrist,  with  appendixes.  pubUshed  in  1899 
and  i9<x>  in  "  Nedglja."  and  reprinted  in  book  form  in  1900.  Two  Enghsh 
translations  have  been  published. 
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The  new  emperor  is  antichrist,  though  an  antichrist  of  an 
extremely  progressive  type.  He  beUeves  in  the  good,  he  believes 
in  God  and  Christ ;  but  his  love  is  given  to  himself  alone.  He 
is  abstemious,  disinterested,  and  gentle  ;  he  is  a  spirituaUst, 
an  ascetic,  a  philanthropist,  and  even  a  philozoist ;  but  he 
considers  himself  greater  than  Christ,  whom  he  regards  with 
boundless  envy  and  hatred. 

In  outward  aspect,  the  civiUsation  of  the  new  United  States 
is  dazzUng  and  resplendent,  but  the  inner  spiritual  Ufe  remains 
unsatisfied.  Through  the  advances  in  psychology  and  physi- 
ology, the  problems  of  "  Ufe  and  death,"  of  the  end  of  the 
world  and  of  mankind,  are  rendered  more  compHcated,  but 
are  not  solved,  all  that  is  attained  being  a  purely  negative 
result.     A  notable  decay  of  theoretical  materiahsm  sets  in. 

Antichrist  estabUshes  his  worVj.  monarchy  and  introduces 
social  reforms,  by  which  everyone  is  remunerated  in  accordance 
with  his  capacities,  every  capacity  in  accordance  with  work 
and  service  ;  there  ensues  the  equaUty  of  universal  satiety. 
The  satiated,  however,  as  in  ancient  Rome,  desire  circuses  as 
well  as  bread.  These  are  provided  for  them  by  a  magian 
(a  half  oriental,  half  European,  bishop  in  partibus)  with  the 
aid  of  the  acquirements  of  natural  science.  Antichrist  having 
at  length  removed  his  capital  from  Rome  to  Jerusalem,  now 
summons  a  general  council  of  the  Christian  population,  reduced 
by  this  time  to  forty-five  miUions.  In  Jerusalem  he  is  unmasked, 
and  the  leaders  of  the  three  principal  churches,  Peter  II,  John, 
and  Professor  Paul  (the  respective  representatives  of  Petrine, 
Johannine,  and  Pauline  Chrisrianity ;  of  Cathohcism,  Orthodoxy, 
and  Protestantism),  unite  in  brotherly  love  at  a  remote  and 
solitary  spot.  John  and  Paul  recognize  Peter  as  shepherd  of 
the  united  flocks.  The  Jews,' who  to  the  number  of  thirty 
milUons  have  settled  in  Palestine,  rise  against  the  antichrist, 
who  has  announced  himself  to  them  as  a  Jew  and  the  messiah. 
Christ  now  appears  for  the  last  judgment,  and  the  millennium 

dawns. 

It  will  be  seen  that  in  this  picture  of  the  future,  Solov'ev 
accepts  the  widely  diffused  philosophico-historical  view  of  the 
pessimists  and  sociaUsts  that  a  cataclysm  is  imminent,  and 
that  he  shows  us  the  development  of  civiUsation  brought  to  a 
close.  Mankind  has  become  senile ;  European  civiUsation 
has  by  the  growth  of  positivism,  materiahsm,  and  sociaUsm, 
been  transformed  into  a  Chinese  system  ;    consequently  the 
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actual  China  is  destined  to  devour  .Europe  with  all  her  civiHsa- 

tion  and  all  her  progress.     Europe  will  succumb  to  the  "  yellow 

peril,"  from  within  and  from  without.  ,..  ,     ^ 

Solov'ev  received  the  impulse  to  this  vision  from  Fmland 

in  i8q4    when  he  was  contemplating  the  Finnish  nationalist 

•  movement.    We    learn    this    from    his  poem    Panmongohsm, 

wherein  he  sees  the  yellow  peril  knocking  at  the  gates  of  St. 

Petersburg  and  of  the  winter  palace.    Some  years  later,  he 

was  profoundly  impressed  by  the  expedition  of  the  western 

powers  against  China.    The  speech  of  Emperor  Wilham  to 

the  soldiers  leaving  for  China  aroused  his  enthusiasm.    WiUiam 

seemed  to  him  the  successor  of  the  Christian  crusaders.    Shortly 

before  his  death  he  dedicated  to  the  German  emperor  his  poem^ 

The  Dragon.    The  new  Siegfried  was  to  save  Christendom. 

Solov'ev's  disciples  admire  the  Three  .Discmsio7ts  as  a 
veritable  prophecy,  but  in  my  opinion  this  view  is  exaggerated. 
In  Russia,  relationships  with  Asia  arouse  keener  feeUngs  than 
among  us  in  the  west,  and  the  so-called  yellow  penl  is  more 
strongly  felt.  As  long  ago  as  1887,  I  was  frequently  told  of 
the  danger  threatening  from  the  east,  and  was  assured  that 
even  among  the  common  people  a  fear  of  China  was  widespread. 
Mihailovskii,  giving  a  description  of  Solov'ev's  vision,  refers 
to  numerous  other  Russian  and  European  prophesies  of  the 

yellow  peril.  ,  j  •  n 

The  vision  of  antichrist  seems  weak  to  me,  and  especiaUy 
weak  do  I  consider  the  onslaught  on  Tolstoi.  Antichrist  is 
Tolstoi  himself.  Tolstoi's  Buddhistic  doctrine  of  non-resistance 
exasperated  Solov'ev.  for  Solov'ev  had  long  been  of  opinion 
that  "  cross  and  sword  are  one."  Solov'ev  had  hoped  at  first 
that  he  and  Tolstoi  would  be  able  to  work  jointly  on  behalf  of 
Solov'ev's  religious  ideal,  but  personal  intercourse  between 
the  two  men  was  frequently  broken  off.  As  far  back  as  1884 
Solov'ev  had  confided  to  common  friends  his  doubts  concerning 
Tolstoi's  trustworthiness.  At  length,  in  the  Three  Discussions, 
Solov'ev  definitely  formulated  his  opposition  to  Tolstoi. 

The  description  of  antichrist  recalls  Dostoevskii's  grand 
inquisitor,  and  in  the  figure  of  antichrist  we  may  likewise  dis- 
cern traces  of  the  Nietzschean  superman.  In  Solov'ev's  dehnea- 
tion.  Tolstoi  appears  not  merely  futile,  null,  and.prone  to  fallacy, 
but  a  deUberate  cheat.  Solov'ev  pursues  his  opponent  with 
ardent  hatred,  which  finds  expression  both  in  the  general 
picture  and  in  certain  prominent  details.    Without  further 
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ado  Tolstoi's  thoughts  of  suicide  are  transformed  into  an  attempt 
at  suicide  on  the  part  of  the  dissatisfied  superman.  His  life  is 
saved  in  miraculous  fashion  by  the  devil,  who  then  instils  into 
the  superman  a  man-controlling  energy. 

This  hatred  bUnded  Solov'ev  and  weakened  his  artistic 
faculty.  His  apocatypse  does  not  for  a  moment  bear  coni- 
parison  with  its  Johannine  exemplar.  Solov'ev's  writing  is 
didactic  rhetorical,  and  overladen.  In  points  of  detail  the 
quality  of  his  analysis  is  here  and  there  extremely  questionable, 
as  when  he  tells  us  that  the  election  of  the  emperor  is  under- 
taken at  the  desire  of  the  freemasons,  who  are  made  to  appear 
the  real  leaders  of  European  pohtics.  Moreover,  the  positive 
element,  the  description  of  the  Christian  leaders,  is  lacking  in 
strength.  The  Fichtean  and  SchelUngian  formula  of  the 
Johannine  church  of  the  future  is  reaUsed  in  an  unduly  pro- 
fessorial manner.  *  ,       ,         ^    j  x     xi. 

Many  other  objections  could  doubtless  be  raised  to  the 
historico-philosophical  criticism  embodied  in  the  work.  Above 
all  does  it  seem  questionable  to  me  whether  in  the  figure  of  anti- 
christ, Solov'ev  has  rightly  characterised  the  dangers  of  the 
present  day.  I  am  confirmed  in  this  doubt  when  I  read  the 
preface  to  the  reissue  in  book  form.  Solov'ev  here  refers  to 
the  importance  of  Islam  and  panislamism,  a  matter  discussed 
by  him  in  a  further  but  unpubUshed  prophetical  work.  He 
speaks  of  the  possibiUty  that  the  end  of  the  worid  may  be 
deferred  for  another  two  or  three  centuries,  whereas  elsewhere 
he  gives  us  to  understand  that  the  end  may  be  expected  in  the 
immediate  future     Surely  a  prophet  should  be  a  Uttle  less 

vague  about  dates !  _  ,      .  ,.x 

If  we  are  to  regard  this  polemic  against  Tolstoi  as  a  hterary 
monument  of  the  revival  of  prophecy,  it  must  be  admitted 
that  the  venture  is  somewhat  ineffective.  The  rules  which 
Solov'ev  himself  formulated  for  the  recognition  of  the  true 
prophet  are  not  fulfilled— though  we  may  doubt  whether  m 
these  rules  Solov'ev  was  entirely'  successful  in  defining  the 
concept  of  the  modern  prophet.  In  Solov'ev's  wntings.  the 
figures  of  the  Old  Testament  prophets  blend  with  the  figure  of 
Socrates  (this  does  not  accord  very  weU  with  his  Platomsm), 
and  above  ail  he  recognises  Dostoevskii  as  a  divinely  sent  seer. 
But  in  addition  to  Dostoevskii,  the  leading  Russian  imaginative 
.thinkers  are  hailed  as  prophets.  ^  .  ^  - 

Characteristic  of  Solov'ev  is  the  opposition  to  Tolstoi. 


^ 
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Solov'ev,  Hke  Tolstoi,  is  at  odds  with  the  Orthodox  church ; 
Solov'ev,  Hke  Tolstoi,  assigns  a  modest  role  to  the  under- 
standing ;  both  thinkers  have  a  special  fondness  for  Schopen- 
hauer and  Kant;  Solov'ev.  too.  stresses,  above  all,  the  moral 
aspects  of  reUgion  and  philosophy— and  yet  Solov'ev  discerns 
in  Tolstoi  the  figure  of  antichrist ! 

It  seems  to  me  that  the  antichrist  embodies  large  elements 
of  self-criticism.  Solov'ev's  polemic  writing  is  often  strongly 
worded  precisely  because  the  author  is  endeavouring  to  convmce 
himself.     Tolstoi  is  his  own  uneasy  conscience. 

During  the  closing  years  of  his  life,  Solov'ev  succumbed 
to  a  pessimistic  mood,  and  this  can  be  discerned  in  the  anti- 
christ figure.  In  fact,  Solov'ev  completely  abandoned  his 
earlier  policy  of  ecclesiasticism.  In  the  Three  Discussions 
the  messianic  mission  of  the  Russian  people  and  of  the  tsar 
has  completely  disappeared.  We  do  not  find  that  a  union  of 
the  churches  is  effected  as  a  precondition  for  theocracy.  7he 
three  churches  are  reconciled  during  the  last  days,  those  im- 
mediately preceding  Christ's  second  advent ;  and  the  reunion 
takes  place  without  any  assistance  from  the  state.  The  tsar, 
meanwhile,  and  the  tsarist  realm,  have  disappeared  with  the 
formation  of  the  democratic  United  States  of  Europe.  No 
more  than  forty-five  miUions  of  Christians  remain,  a  com- 
paratively small  body  of  believers,  who  stand  firm,  however, 
in  the  faith,  and  can  therefore  effect  the  union  of  the  churches- 
just  before  the  closing  of  the  gates. 

It  is  obvious  that  the  earlier  ecclesiastical  poUcy  has  been 
wholly  abandoned,  and  that  the  union  of  the  churches  takes 
place  in  accordance  with  the  principles  of  Protestant  ecclesi- 
astical poHcy  k  la  ScheUing.  Russians  and  the  Russian  church 
are  somewhat  scurvily  treated  in  Three  Discussions.  In  further 
proof  of  this  assertion,  I  may  mention  that  at  the  council 
Solov'ev  makes  the  emperor  win  over  the  Russians  by  providing 
them  with  funds  for  the  construction  of  a  universal  museum 
for  Christian  archeology.  In  return  for  this,  most  of  the  hier- 
archs  of  the  east  and  the  north,  half  of  the  old  beUevers,  and 
more  than  half  of  the  Orthodox  priests,  monks,  and  laymen, 
espouse  the  emperor's  cause. 

Manifestly  a  precise  census  would  notably  reduce  the  forty- 
five  millions  of  '*  genuine  Christians." 

In  actual  fact,  Solov'ev  had  lost  his  vigorous  faith,  not  only 
in  the  tsar  but  also  in  the  Russian  people.    We  learn  from  his 
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1      „  ^Q^T  fhic;  faith  had  been  seriously 

nfw^ent^^it^id  tK^^^^^^^  the  famine  and 

shaken  wnen  ne  wiuica^^  enoch  he  conceived 

somewhat  ,u.l»l  ch.r.ct.r    He  «™»^»  ~'„j  „„  „,  a, 
di,«.thfi.<l  prince.  »<  ">•  *"™,'°^P  „„,  ,„d  the  ,«ople 

the  possibiUty  of  a  fourth  ^^^-  ^^^^    „f  Byzantinism  to 

..rtj-efU"".^^^^^^^^^^^ 

^'^^ctS-nowt  tSteJoTrn  which  the  antichnst  was  c^n 
ceived    wf  find  numerous  documentary  ProoJ  that  So^ov  ev 
had  abandoned  his  messiamc  designs ,    In  1898  ^epe 
essay  to  controvert  the  opimons  of  those  who  looKea 

uLn  of  the  Russian  and  European  <l«f  *2r:°r  fore!  a^d 
after  some  centuries  by  the  simple  1^^.  "^VTwh  ch  by  then 
with  the  aid  of  the  four  hundred  ™11'°«  J^J^^f  glo^'ev 
the  population  of  Russia  was  to  hav«  i^^^^^' j^^o   such 

declared   that   --"y/^^^^r ,"  LS'"""''''"' 
calculations  ;  he  pointed  out  that  in  the  intenor  . 

districts  of  Russia  the  population  ^^^^  ceased  to  inc^^ 
he  appealed  to  "  reflective  and  disquietmg    patnotism 

nri^f L-lSi1rth^e^=n  that  .«..  is  .. 

""tlutranirhTlTdttS  £f  attitude  towards  the 

revolutionaries  and  the  -^J^^l^j^      .       ^  i,,ture  on  Belinskii. 
In  the  autumn  of  1898,  de^;^^""^  a  jt^^anism 

he  represented  that  wnter  as. aypot^^  ^^^  ^^^^ 

and  of  practical  Christianity,    ^^hnsku  s  o    y 

Lr.,,"t'sV*r^  "'..ur.  •;  be  „„op..s.d 
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by  the  still  insoluble  question  of  the  union  of  the  churches, 
whilst  disregarding  those  more  immediate  interests  of  the 
present  to  which  B6Hnskii  was  devoted.  "  Mea  culpa," 
exclaims  Solov'ev,  "  mea  maxima  culpa  !  " 

During  this  same  yeai",  Solov'ev  penned  an  extremely 
cordial  commemorative  essay  on  CernySevskii  which  could 
not  be  published  until  after  the  writer's  death.  ExtolHng 
CernySevskii's  character,  he  showed  that  the  government 
had  committed  a  crime  against  "  this  wise  and  just  man." 
Solov'ev  had  hoped  to  write  more  fully  about   Cerny§evskii. 

Coming  last  of  all  to  the  Antichrist,  we  find  that  in  this 
work  the  change  in  Solov'ev's  views  on  the  philosophy  of 
history  is  most  conspicuous.  Not  merely  has  he  abandoned 
the  idea  of  Russia's  mission,  but  he  would  seem  to  have  held 
less  favourable  views  of  Cathohcism  now  than  of  yore.  His 
description  of  the  pope,  his  reference  to  the  CathoUc  magian, 
and  finally  the  flight  of  the  pope  (who  flees  to  St.  Petersburg 
to  escape  the  emperor,  secures  there  a  friendly  reception,  but 
is  cautioned  against  carrying  on  propaganda  in  Russia)— all 
these  details  would  seem  to  confirm  the  impression  that  Solov'ev 
had  grown  out  of  tune  with  Cathohcism  and  the  papacy. 

Let  me  reiterate,  in  conclusion,  that  his  fierce  onslaught 
on  Tolstoi  was  in  truth  directed  against  the  rebel  within  himself. 
Antichrist  displays  the  inner  cleavage  of  Solov'ev's  personal 
experience.  On  the  one  hand  he  is  forced  to  concede  that  Kant 
was  right,  and  under  the  influence  of  Kantian  thought  he  wrote 
his  Ethics,  a  second  edition  of  this  work,  very  carefully  revised, 
having  been  pubUshed  in  the  same  year  as  Antichrist.  Here, 
following  Kant,  the  whole  outlook  on  the  universe  is  based  upon 
moraUty.  On  the  other  hand,  Solov'ev  could  not  completely 
free  himself  from  the  opinions  of  his  church  and  of  the  Slavophils. 
Being  unable  to  dispense  with  the  mystical  element  in  rehgion, 
he  could  not  break  with  the  church  and  church  tradition  as 
Tolstoi  had  done.  "  Not  only  do  I  believe  in  everything  super- 
natural, but,  to  speak  accurately,  I  beUeve  in  nothing  else." 
These  words,  written  in  1887  in  the  Letter  to  Strahov,  give  terse 
expression  to  Solov'ev's  religious  sentiments  as  contrasted 
with  those  of  Tolstoi.  They  explain  why  Solov'ev  inchned  to 
the  ideas  of  Dostoevskii,  and  why  he  could  never  wholly  agree 
with  Tolstoi.  Solov'ev's  faith  demanded  miracle.  Behef  in 
the  resurrection  of  Christ  was  for  Solov'ev  the  most  important 
doctrine  of  all,  for  Solov'ev  dreaded  death,  which  he  interpreted 


as  the  manifest  victory  of  non-sense  over  sense,  of  chaos  over 
cosmos  In  a  letter  to  Tolstoi,  Solov'ev  expressed  his  dissent 
from  the  latter's  views  in  respect  of  one  concrete  particular,  the 
doctrine  of  the  resurrection.  ,        ^ 

Kant  versus  Plato,  criticism  versus  myth  and  mysticism, 
such  is  the  momentous  contrast. 

§  149.   . 

SOLOV'EV'S  general  trend  and  the  purport  of  his  phUo- 
sophical  and  reUgious  aspirations  make  him  appear  as  a 
successor  of  the  Slavophils  and  a  continuer  of  their  work  that 
of  Kireevskii  and  Homjakov  at  least.  But  m  Solov  ev  the 
mystical  element  is  much  stronger,  is  denser,  I  might  say, 
and  more  opaque.  His  criticism  and  negation  of  Byzantium 
and  Old  Russia  has  much  in  common  with  Caadaev,  for  Solov  ev 
and  Caadaev  displayed  similar  leanings  towards  Cathohcism 

Solov'ev's  critical  side  brought  him  into  association  with  the 
westernisers  and  the  liberals,  although  these  by  no  means 
Zi^vToi  his  mysticism.  Ci^erin  and  Kavelin  both  protested 
against  Solov'ev's  mysticism,  being  concerned,  of  course  not 
solelv  with  the  distinction  in  individual  points  of  teaching, 
but  with  the  entire  trend  and  mood.  Compare,  for  example, 
Solov'ev  with  Mihailovskii ;  how  great  is  the  contrast  between 
the  positivist  critic,  the  "profane  "  man,  and  the  mystical 

^''Mysticism  and  the  philosophy  of  religion  brought  Solov W 
for  a  time  into  association  with  Katkov  and  Leont  ev  the. 
latter,  during  his  closing  years,  being  niuch  disquieted  by 
Solov'ev's  philosophy  of  history  and  by  his  criticism  of  the 
Russian  church  and  of  the  Orthodox  church  m  general.  Solov  ev 
defended  Dostoevskii  against  Leont;ev  s  accusation  of  new 
Christianity,  but  it  was  charactenstic  that  Solov  ev  should 
have  completely  failed  to  recognise  the  devastaUng  internal 
struggle  with  nihiUsm  that  was  taking  place  in  Dostoevskii  s 

""'"solov'ev  shunned  intercourse  with  the  sociaUsts  and  the 
narodniki.  for  he  detested  economic  materiahsm  and  econo- 
mism"  in  general.  ReUgious  prejudice  (I  can  use  no  other 
term)  made  it  impossible  for  Solov'ev  to  understand  sociahsm 
If  he  regarded  socialism  as  nothing  more  than  the  extremest 
manifestation  of  bourgeois  civiUsation,  it  was  because  his 
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attention  was  exclusively  concentrated  on  metaphysical  material- 
ism and  positivism.  He  failed  to  discern  the  great  political 
and  social  movement  of  the  masses,  and  failed  to  grasp  its 
ethical  significance.  From  the  liberals,  too,  he  might  well 
be  repelled  by  their  rehgious  indifferentism  ;  but  there  were 
some  liberals  of  religious  inclinations,  and  notably  Solov'ev's 
own  opponents,  CiCerin  and  KaveUn.  By  his  conception  of 
progress,  Solov'ev  was  compelled  to  regard  the  modern  civilisa- 
tion of  Europe  secularised  by  the  reformation,  as  an  advance 
upon  the  reUgious  society  of  former  days.  It  is  true  that 
Voltaire,  as  adversary  of  the  old  (and  ununified)  church,  was 
necessarily  uncongenial  to  him,  but  he  could  not  fail  to  recognise 
the  Christian  in  the  Frenchman's  humanitarian  efforts. 

It  seems  to  me  that  his  attitude  towards  Voltaire  was 
characteristic  of  Solov'ev's  vacillations  between  rationalism 
and  mysticism. 

In  Russia,  Solov'ev's  espousal  of  the  cause  of  religion  was 
an  important  and  noteworthy  act,  seeing  that  the  new  and 
non-academic  philosophy  had  been  antireligious.  Herzen, 
BSUnskii,  Bakunin,  CernySevskii,  Dobroljubov,  Pisarev,  Mihailov- 
skii,  Lavrov,  the  Marxists,  and  most  of  the  narodniki,  had  been 
disciples  of  Feuerbach  and  Comte.  Solov'ev,  on  the  other  hand, 
though  at  the  outset  he  had  shared  their  antirehgious  philosoph}-, 
soon  took  the  field  as  an  opponent  of  their  basic  theories,  alike 
in  the  theoretical  and  in  the  practical  field.  Faith  which 
Granovskii  had  tacitly  cherished,  which  half  ashamedly  he  had 
defended  against  Herzen,  was  championed  by  Solov'ev  with  the 
armoury  of  a  thoroughly  cultivated  philosophical  mind. 

Starting  from  the  extant  ecclesiastical  theology,  Solov'ev 
attempted  to  reconstitute  that  theology  on  philosophical  Unes, 
but  he  endeavoured  more  than  he  was  himself  willing  to  admit 
to  preserve  the  foundations  of  the  Russian  church,  to  preserve 
its  dogma,  its  ritual,  and  its  mysticism.  If  the  majority  of 
Solov'ev's  theological  adversaries  failed  to  note  this  clearly, 
it  was  because  they  themselves  adhered  to  Solov'ev's  views 
upon  church  history  and  church  politics.  In  this  connection  it 
was  not  difficult  to  demonstrate  Solov'ev's  errors,  Guett^e, 
for  instance,  was  right  in  declaring  that  Solov'ev's  historical 
outlook  on  the  fihoque  controversy  was  unsound.  As  I  have 
mentioned  Guett^e,  it  may  be  interesting  to  recall  that  this 
French  priest  and  ecclesiastical  historian,  was  (just  Uke  Baader, 
the  Catholic  philosopher,   who  was  influenced  by   Solov'ev) 


inclined  towards  Orthodoxy  by  the  study  of  theology.    Guettde 

,c  nltimatelv  received  into  the  Orthodox  church.  ■ 
''to  the  official  representatives  of  the  church  and  of  "  coercive 
theology,"  Solov'ev's  free  theology  and  free  theocracy  vyere 
a  Sing-block.    Solov'ev's  campaign  on  behalf  of  freedom 
nf  conscience  deserves  full  recognition. 

Solov'ev  saw  clearly  enough  that  the  outward    '  temple 
ChrSfanity  "  was  difficult  to  reconcile  Svith  the  inward  "  family 
Sanit'y.''  and  yet  he  could  -t  himself  aban^^^^^^^^^^ 
nf  the  Pharisees— for  there  are,  in  truth,  honest  Pharisees. 

"Men  of  action  hve  a  life  apart,  but  it  is  not  they  who  create 
life   not  they,  but  the  men  of  faith  !    Those  who  are  called 
antaS  u'to'pUts,  imbeciles,  these  are  the  prophet^-    J-  ^ 
the  best  of  men  and  the  leaders  of  mankmd !       Solov  ev  am 
not  reaUse  that  B6Unskii,  Herzen,  CernySevskii.  and  the  other 
"Tust  men  "  of  modern  days,  likewise  had  faith,  and  sacnficed 
thd    hves  to  their  faith.    Solov'ev's  own  faith  was  hardy 
troneer     His  own  theory  of  faith  should  have  enabled  him  to 
corpr:hend  the  faith  of  others.    What  -- J'^;  ^^ere  th 
of  belief  in  the  respective  camps  ?     In  which  camp  were  the 
better  men  to  be  found  ?     Does  a  Katkov  or  a  PobSdonoscey    , 
J    ^comparison  for  a  moment  with  a  B6linskh  or  a  Cerngevskii  ?  '•■ . 

The  critics  have  drawn  attention  to  one  pecuhanty  m 
Solo^?ev's  ktters.  Side  by  side  with  the  humorous  cheerfu  nes« 
which  breathes  from  his  confidential  utterances  to  h;^  l™"ds- 
we  discover  a  scathing  cynicism,  a  <^y^''f  "°^y'^''!^'Z 

himself  and  his  most  sacred  ^f^^'^SS-  r^^'^^^J'^n^  this 
excepted  The  fact  is  undeniable,  but  the  explanation  of  this 
nSis  very  different  from  that  suggested  by  the  afor^s^^^^^ 
critics.  We  shall  have  to  discuss  this  matter  in  Mler  det^ 
when  we  come  to  deal  with  Dostoevski!,  and  for  the  pr^^^- 
it  will  suffice  to  indicate  the  circumstance.  ^"^  to  say  that 
such  cynicism  could  not  exist  in  the  absence  of  a  profound 

inner  scepticism.  ,   ,.  .  ^        a-^«      xjo  >iiTnciPlf 

Solov'ev  suffered  from  spiritual  disintegration.    He  himself  . 

declared  that  A.  disintegration  of  "'"d^™  '"^^  ^^s^^^.*^ 
incapacity  for  uniting  heaven  with  ^^^h.  Now  Solov  ev 
himfelf  L  unable  t°  ha~.  the  pa.t  w^^^^^  the^p_^ent. 

?ut  hiTmTpt "wt^rfonis^nrevangelica.^^^^^^^^ 
to  save  monotheism,  but  pantheism  was  too  strong  for  him 
and  his  god,  who  was  "  more  than  personahty,    had  less  re 
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semblance  to  Jesus  than  to  the  god  of  Spinoza.  Of  Jesus,  the 
great'  adversary  of  the  scribes  and  Pharisees,  there  remains 
Ettle  for  Solov'ev.  In  the  end,  therefore,  theology  gains  the 
victory  over  Solov'ev's  philosophy  ;  Kant  is  not  transcended, 
but  sacrificed ;  a  Utopian  philosophy  and  theocracy  are  built 
up,  incompetent  to  lead  either  theoretically  or  practically  to 
any  desired  goal.  The  absolute  all  and  all-in-one,  and  its 
unfolding  in  the  world  process,  shrinks  to  the  ideal  of  a  papistical 
church  universal ;  the  religion  of  universalised  humanity  can 
offer  us  in  the  end  nothing  more  than  the  vague  content  of  an 
ecclesiastico-political  imperialism  ;  religion,  in  place  of  a  belief 
in  Jesus,  gives  us  a  belief  in  signs  and  wonders  ;  a  morbid  and 
multiform  mysticism  is  elevated  to  the  position  of  intimate 
essence  of  religion. 

Yet  the  very  weaknesses  of  his  philosophy  of  reUgion  and 
of  his  religious  outlook,  secured  for  Solov'ev  numerous  and 
enthusiastic  disciples.  These  disciples  and  Solov'ev  himself 
were  signs  of  the  times,  indications  of  an  incomplete  transition 
from  the  past.  As  so  often  happens,  the  master's  weaknesses 
were  more  conspicuous  in  the  pupils.  Solov'ev  found  it  diffi- 
cult to  tolerate  quite  a  number  of  his  followers,  and  engaged 
in  controversy  with  some  of  them. 

Solov'ev's  significance  for  the  development  of  Russian 
philosophy  was  very  great. 

I  have  already  pointed  out  that  Solov'ev  had  had  a  thorough 
philosophical  training.  I  mean  that  Solov'ev  had  studied 
ancient  and  modern  philosophy  thoroughly,  and  as  a  specialist. 
His  real  significance,  however,  lay  in  this,  that  he  was  the  first 
Russian  to  study  the  Kantian  criticism  in  all  its  bearings  ;  he 
was  the  first  Russian  who  thought  the  whole  question  over 
anew  for  himself ;  and  he  was  the  first  who  attempted  to 
transcend  the  Kantian  criticism  by  ja  criticism  of  his  own. 
Solov'ev  learned  from  many  sources,  and  adopted  philosophical 
details  from  many  different  writers,  but  from  Kant  he  derived 
his  epistemological  criticism.  A  number  of  philosophers  of 
academic  status  had  discussed  Kant  before  Solov'ev  ;  Solov'ev 
himself  heard  much  of  Kant  from  Jurkevid  ;  but  JurkeviC's 
study  of  Kant  was  not  fundamental.  Solov'ev,  as  a  grateful 
pupil,  was  embarrassed  by  this  without  reahsing  it— or  at  any 
rate,  when  speaking  of  JurkeviC,  he  failed  to  allude  to  the 
matter. 

Solov'ev  fully  realised  that  the  Kantian  criticism  marked 


.  turning  point  in  the  evolution  of  human  thought,  and  he 
LS  why  this  was  so.  In  the  ethical  sphere,  Solov  ev  even 
u  1   vpa  that  Kant  had  estabUshed  the  basis  of  ethics  for  all 

.\<,  certain  as  are  the  axioms  of  pure  mathematics. 
^oTov  ev  Tnderstood  the  problem,  formulated  by  Kant,  o 

it  Sv  be^he  cognition  of  God,  must  be  a  creative  and 
Trl  intellectual  intuition,  which  after  all  originates  in 
E  it  ev's  creative  and  imaginative  behef  was  to  replace 
Kant's  creative  intellectual  intuition.  Solov'ev  had  lea  ned 
f^om  Kant  that  criticism  led  back  to  f^th.    He  heard  w^* 

Sness  the  tidings  of  this  mission  ;    ^"^  ^^'^'^^/.^f,^^  faUh 

furnish  any  cogent  doctrines,  Solov'ev  returned  to  the  faith    , 

of  the  fathers  of  the  eastern  church,  borrowing  the  while  m 

dSon  from  Plato,  Spinoza.  J-bBoehme.  and  many  Jje- 

The  attempt  to  effect  an  orgamc  umon  between  criticism 

is  so  instructive  and  so  lascinauug.  ^^.rrihp   the 

bo  necessary  to  sympathise  with  l^isre^^^^^  ^^^  ^^^ 

and  the  moods  to  which  that  cleavage  gave  .i=c 

of  its  first  appearance^  ^^^.^^   ^^^  ^^  ^.^ack 

on  iXoi    the  Sous  rationaUst.  becomes  comprehensible^ 
Witin  the  recesLsof  Solov'ev's  own  mind.  Tolstoi  threatened 

'°  IZv'ev'stXence  upon  Russian  philosophy  was  powerful 
and  SneStbov":  a/because  philosophy  was  not  for  him 
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a  profession,  or  an  opportunity  for  the  display  of  academic 
learning,  but  was  an  attempt  to  understand  life  and  to  solve 
the  problems  of  life.  Congenial  minds  have  endeavoured  to 
clarify  even  his  mysticism  epistemologically  (S.  Trubeckoi) 
Critical  historians  of  Russian  philosophy  have  raised  a  memorial 
of  their  friendship  and  appreciation  in  the  form  of  detailed 
criticism  (E.  Radio v) .  I  will  merely  add  the  opinion  of  a  personal 
friend  and  associate  of  Solov'ev,  to  whose  judgment  I  attach 
importance  because  he  is  himself  an  academic  philosopher,  a 
professor.  Professor  Lopatin  of  Moscow  wrote  :  "He  was  the 
first  among  us  Russians  to  undertake  a  direct  investigation 
of  the  problems  or  objects  of  philosophy,  the  first  who  was  not 
content  to  discuss  the  opinions  of  western  philosophers  con- 
cerning these  problems.  Thus  it  was  that  he  became  the  first 
Russian  philosopher." 

Solov'ev  lamented  that  he  had  no  school,  no  successors. 


CHAPTER  EIGHTEEN 

MODERN  SOCIALISM  ;    MARXISM  AND  SOCIAL  DEMO- 
MUUiiKi'.  MARXISM  AND  THE  NARODNlCESTVO. 

Se  CRISES  SmN  THE  MARXIST  MOVEMENT  ; 
THE  RELIGIOUS  PROBLEM.  THE  SOCIAL  REVO- 
LUTIONARIES. 


§150- 

WE  now  come  to  the   concluding  section  of  the  second 
portL Tthis  study,  of  our  sketch  of  Russian  philo- 
sophy Kstory  and  of  Russian  philosophy  of  religion,  and  have 
0  expound  the  leading  social  and  poUtical, trends  and  mass 
movements-Marxist  social  democracy,  the  narodmCestyo   the 
TcS  revolutionary  movement,  modern  anarchism  and  liberal- 
sm     From  the  nLre  of  the  case,  the  individualities  of  men 
o{\tters™nd  of  leaders  wiU  be  less  conspicuous  than  m  the 
preceding  Ttud^es,   for   we   are   now   concerned   mainly  with 
general  trends  and  currents. 

We  beein  with  Marxism  and  social  democracy. 
Scialtsm  il  as  old  in  Russia  as  in  Europe.    The  sociahst 
ideas  ?E«ope   always  secured  their  earliest  adherents  m 

^tS  humanitarians  at  the  close  of  the  eighteenth  and  at 

SS  b.,wSr,S=i   .»Tlir»l..  «  U».  m.d,  U».  »v.,„« 

ance  Detween  rdux  definite.    BSlinskn,  Herzen,  and 

B^ur^nrtrieft  andTrants^^^^  the  right,  were  chai.c- 
fenst"  rSriLntaives  of  the^distinction  between  sociahsm 
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and  liberalism.     (In   B^linskii's   case   this  is   shown    by   his 
youthful  drama.) 

The  PetraSevcy  (1848)  are  the  Russian  analogues  of  the 
French  revolutionary  sociaUsts  of  the  same  epoch. 

The  Russians  were  influenced  above  all  by  the  teachings 
of  French  socialists  ;  but  German  philosophy,  and  notably 
that  of  Feuerbach,  likewise  had  its  effect  in  promoting  the 
development  of  political  radicaUsm  and  sociaHsm.  Towards 
the  close  of  the  forties,  the  ideas  of  Marx  and  Lassalle  began 
to  be  known  in  Russia. 

After  the  liberation  of  the  peasantry,  sociaUsm  upon  a 
theoretical  basis  of  materiaUsm  became  the  credo  of  the  in- 
telligentsia. CernySevskii  and  his  positivist  reaHsm  matured 
into  nihilism.  In  the  secret  society  of  the  Narodnaja  Volja, 
revolutionary  aspirations  secured  their  most  logical  elabora- 
tion in  the  form  of  a  deUberate  poHcy  of  terrorism.  It  was 
significant  that  the  little  secret  societies  should  have  been 
styled  "  communes." 

Herzen,  Bakunin,  and  CemySevskii  regarded  the  Russian 
mir  as  the  social  unit  of  the  society  which  was  to  be  renovated 
by  the  social  revolution,  and  this  view  was  elaborated  into 
a  complete  social  and  economic  theory,  the  narodniCestvo. 
Simultaneously  Lavrov  and  Mihailovskii  were  endeavouring  to 
found  sociaUsm  anew  as  a  philosophical  system. 

This  brings  us  to  the  eighties,  to  the  decade  of  reaction 
following  upon  the  assassination  of  Alexander  II,  Even  before 
the  momentous  March  13,  1881,  a  spHt  had  occurred  in  the 
revolutionary  camp,  and  the  Marxist  social  democracy  had 
been  organized  under  the  influence  of  Marx  and  Engels,  the 
terrorist  tendency  being  greatly  weakened,  though  not  entirely 
destroyed. 

A  survey  of  the  development  of  "Russian  socialism"  (or 
"  Russian  communism  ")  since  Herzen,  cannot  fail  to  convince 
us  that  the  Russian  socialists,  like  the  French  and  the  German 
sociaUsts,  were  looking  for  a  new  philosophy  and  a/iew  ethic 
Life  was  to  be  entirely  renovated  ;  society  was  to  be  rebuilt 
upon  completely  new  foundations. 

In  the  domain  of  theory,  this  new  foundation  was  to  be 
positivism  and  materiaUsm,  the  converse  and  the  negation  of 
official  theocracy.  Dostoevskii,  therefore,  had  good  reason  for 
equating  sociaUsm  vnth  atheism  and  for  pointing  to  atheism 
as  the  leading  tenet  of  sociaUsm. 


Positivist  materialism  and  atheism  had  as  its  ethical  aim 
thrcreSn  of  the  new  man,  and  as  its  poUtical  aim  the  brmg- 
ng  about  of  the  social  revolution.  SociaUst  practice  had  an 
ethical  basis.  Its  ideal  was  a  fundamental  transformation  a 
social  revolution,  which  should  sweep  away  once  and  for  all 
pverv  form  of  injustice  and  inequality. 

In  practice,  with  one  section  of  the  revolutionary  sociahsts 
this  idell  led    o  terrorism.    The  mass  rising  of  the  decabnsts 
had  ^ven  ocular  demonstration  of  the  impracticabihty  of  mass 

"^TheTntellectuals,  collectively  forming  the  intelUgentsia, 
were  the  leaders  of  the  socialistic  and  philosophic  revolution^ 
Th  s  revolution  was  to  liberate  the  mu2ik,  the  peasantry  being 
Sierpractcally  synonymous  with  Russia.  Narodnieestvo 
Sikophilism.  'was'  characteristic  of  Russian  soci^-^^^^^^^ 
was  not  until  a  later  date  that  the  operatives  ^^^\^^^^^ 
influences,  becam.e  important  ^^r  socialism  and  we  have  to 
remember  that,  after  all,  the  urban  operative  who  came  to 
e^ve  the  needs  of  expanding  industry  was  nothing  more  than 
a  peasant.^^M^^^^^^  attention  to  these  operatives. 

§  151- 
r>  Y  the  term  Marxism  we  understand  in  the  first  place  the 
B    actL    do^^^^^^    or  works  of   Marx  ;  but  ^t^-J^orf.^ 
st!ifies  the  movement  inaugurated  by  Marx  in  pM^^^^^^^ 
sociology  (above  all  the  philosophy  of  ^.^f  ^^^ '  ^^^^^^^^^^ 
finally  we  have  to  think  of  the  Marxist  ^^^^^/^^^^^^^^^ 
a  working-class  party,  and  of  the  political  aims  and  methods 

'^  SaixWoctrines   and  ideas   speedily  became   known   in 
RusS  and  were  widely  diffused,  the  first  tran  JUon  o^^^^^^^^^ 
being  into  Russian.     Marx  more  than  once  d^^;^  ^^^^^^^^^^ 
the  fact  that  the  Russians  had  always  been  ent» 
receptive   of   his   teaching,   notwithstanding  his   criticism 
Russia  and  his  hostiUty  to  that  country.  ^^  Deutsch- 

BMinsku    gave     a    friendly    S^^^^^^/ J ^    prio^  to  th^ 
Franzosische  Jahrbiicher  "  of  ^arx  and  Ruge.  Jnor  to^ 
year  1848,  information  concerning  Marx  ^ad^^^^^^^^^^^^ 
Petersburg  by  P.  V.  Annenkov,  author  at  ^  ^f  ^'  ^ 

history  of  Uterature.    We  ^^^J^^^  ^  Je.   tolXl 
acquaintance  as  a  member  of  BSUnsku  s  circic        ^^^   ^^ 
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to  1848  he  was  living  abroad,  and  was  an  associate  of  the 
Russian  refugees,  notably  of  Herzen  and  Bakunin.  He  was 
acquainted  with  Marx,  and  corresponded  with  him.  A  detailed 
report  from  Marx  to  Annenkov  deaUng  with  Proudhon's 
Philosophic  de  la  Misire  (1846)  has  recently  been  pubUshed. 
Among  the  Russian  refugees,  notably  in  Paris,  there  were 
towards  the  close  of  the  forties  numerous  adherents  of  the 
sociahsm  of  that  day,  and  Marx  may  have  been  personally 
acquainted  with  some  of  them.* 

Herzen  and  Bakunin  were  already  acquainted  with  Marx 

at  this  date. 

In  the  beginning  of  the  fifties,  the  activity  of  all  the  refugees, 
those  from  Russia  no  less  than  those  from  Germany  and  else- 
where, was  paralysed  by  the  reaction  after  1848,  although 
Herzen  and  Ogarev  continued  their  labours.  During  the  early 
sixties,  after  the  Uberation  of  the  peasantry,  the  number  of 
Russian  refugees  underwent  considerable  increase,  and  their 
activities  became  more  hvely.  being  stimulated  by  Herzen's 
"  Kolokol,"  by  Bakunin's  work  as  agitator,  and  by  the  struggle 
between  Marx  and  Bakunin  in  the  International.  The  repres- 
sive movement  in  Russia  swelled  the  number  of  the  refugees, 
and  favoured  the  growth  of  their  revolutionary  sentiments. 

In  1862,  Bakunin  translated  the  Communist  Manifesto.  In 
1865.  TkaCev,  in  his  Uterary  critiques,  diffused  the  doctrine 
of  historical  materiaUsm  as  formulated  by  Marx  in  1859.  In 
1872  was  pubUshed  Nikolai-on's  translation  of  the  first  volume 
of  Capital  (2nd  edition,  1898).  Bakunin.  too,  wished  to  trans- 
late this  work.  Nikolai-on  translated  the  second  volume  of 
Capital  in  1885,  and  the  third  volume  in  1896. 

As  early  as  1870,  Mihailovskii  appUed  Marx's  theory  to 
the  historical  development  of  Russia;  subsequently  (1877)  he 
discussed  2ukovskii's  criticism  of  Marx ;  in  the  nineties, 
Mihailovskii  defended  the  views  of  the  narodniki  against  the 
Marxists. 

Lavrov,  too,  was  in  friendly  relations  with  Marx  and  his 
circle,  and  Lavrov  learned  much  from  Marx. 

In  1861,  Selgunov  availed  himself  of  Engel's  work  upon 
the  condition  of  the  English  working  classes  in  the  compilation 

*  To  Herzen's  Moscow  circle  belonged  N.  I.  Saxonov,  who  subsequently 
engaged  in  journalistic  work  in  France,  and  died  there  in  1862.  Another 
Russian  refugee  in  France  was  I.  N.  Tolstoi,  who  had  been  a  decabrist  and 
Mend  of  PuSkin,  but  ultimately  proved  to  be  an  agent  of  Nicholas*  government. 


of  his  own  account  of  working-class  conditions  in  England 

and  France.  .     _      . 

Engel's  book  on  Duhring  became  known  in  Russia  soon 
after  its  appearance  (1878).  and  Duhring  was  eagerly  read  by 
the  Russian  socialists. 

From  the  outset,  Marx's  theory  of  value,  as  a  theory  of 
labour,  secured  acceptance  in  Russia.  The  first  detailed  dis- 
cussion of  Marx  in  the  Russian  tongue  was  published  in  1871. 
This  was  Ziber's  book,  Ricardo's  Theory  of  Value  and  of  Capital 
in  relation  to  subsequent  Elucidations  and  Enlargements,  a  work 
in  which  Marx's  doctrine  was  represented  as  a  development 
of  the  teachings  of  Ricardo  and  Adam  Smith.  Among  Russian 
economists,  Marx's  theory  of  value  has  numerous  and  notable 
adherents  down  to  the  present  day  (Cuprov    Isaev,  etc.). 

Marx  (Uke  Engels)  learned  Russian,  so  that  he  might  be 
able  to  study  Russian  works,  above  all  statistical  statements 
concerning  economic  conditions  and  their  development.    Some 
of  his  letters  bear  witness  to  the  result  of  these  labours  letters 
to  Nikolai-on,  Sorge,  Kugelmann,  and  others,  wherein  Marx  is 
mainly  concerned  with  the  fundamental  theme  of  the  narodniki. 
Marx's  doctrine  of  historical  materialism  had  a  fertihsing 
influence  upon  Russian  historiography  and  upon  Russian  his- 
tories of  literature.    Allusion  has  already  been  made  to  TkaCev  s 
Uterary  criticisms.    There  is  a  notable  quantity  of  Marxist 
Uterarv  criticism  in  Russian,  though  this  consists  merely  of 
studies  of  individual  authors,  for  no  complete  history  of  Russian . 
literature  on  Marxist  Unes  has  as  yet  been  produced.    Certain 
collective  studies  of  Uterary  .history  have  recently  appeared 
but   none   embodying   a   consistent   exposition   of   historical 

materiaUsm.  .  .     __      .  ,   j.       •  : 

The  same  observation  appUes  to  certam  Marxist  disqmsi- 

tions  on  Russian  history.  .      t   x.-  t 

Last  of  all  we  have  to  consider  the  matter  which  is  of  chief 
importance  to  ourselves,  the  achievements  of  Russian  Marxism 
in  the  domains  of  philosophy  and  of  the  philosophy  of  history, 
which  will  shortiy  be  discussed  in  some  detaU. 

§152. 

-THE  spUt  in  the  Zemlja  i  Volja  in  1879  resulted  in  the 
1     formation  of  the  Social  Democratic  Party  in  1883,  the 
year  in  which  Marx  died. 
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The  terrorist  Narodnaja  Volja  crumbled  away  after  the 
assassination  of  Alexander  II,  and  the  party  of  the  Cernyi 
Pered^l  developed  into  the  Social  Democratic  Party  upon  a 
Marxist  basis,  the  social  democrats  tending  more  and  more 
to  constitute  a  working-class  party. 

It  is  a  very  difficult  matter  to  furnish  in  Europe  a  history 
of  the  Russian  social  democracy  which  shall  even  approach 
to  accuracy  ;  the  sources  of  information  are  inaccessible  and 
have  hitherto  been  subjected  to  Uttle  critical  examination, 
while  even  in  Russian  literature  but  Uttle  has  been  written 
upon  the  history  of  the  Russian  social  democracy.  I  can, 
therefore,  attempt  here  no  more  than  an  incomplete  sketch. 
Should  I  make  any  mistakes  regarding  facts,  I  must  excuse 
them  by  the  explanation  that  the  Russian  theorists  and 
historians  of  the  Russian  social  democracy  differ  among 
themselves  as  to  points  of  the  first  importance  in  respect 
of  chronological  and  other  data. 

The  evolution  of  Russian  manufacturing  industry  and  the 
growth  of  the  operative  population  during  the  reigns  of  Alex- 
ander II  and  Alexander  III,  rendered  possible  the  development 
of  a  spontaneous  labour  movement  with  which  the  socialist 
intelUgentsia  made  common  cause.  From  1878  onwards, 
notable  strikes  began  to  occur.  The  strikes  were  non-poUtical, 
for  the  workers  did  not  formulate  any  poUtical  demands.  The 
opening  years  of  the  accentuated  reaction  during  the  reign  of 
Alexander  III  were  characterised  by  an  arrest  of  movement 
among  factory  operatives  no  less  than  elsewhere,  but  at  this 
time  the  government  took  the  first  steps  in  the  way  of  factory 

legislation. 

The  organisation  of  the  Social  Democratic  Party  in  1883 
was  fraught  with  weighty  consequences.  This  organisation 
was  first  effected  abroad,  members  of  the  Cernyi  Peredel  coming 
together  under  Plehanov's  leadership  and  styUng  themselves 
Group  for  the  Liberation  of  Labour  (gruppa  osvohoidenija 
truda).  In  St.  Petersburg  the  first  social  democratic  group 
was  formed  in  1885.* 

The  poHtical  quiescence  of  the  eighties  was  broken  in  1891 
owing  to  the  famine  and  the  cholera,  and  a  great  ferment 
occurred  among  the  working  classes.  The  intelUgentsia  of  all 
trends  and  of  all  shades  of  opinion  shook  off  the  apathy  of  the 
preceding   decade.    In   189^^  was   estabUshed   the   Party   of 

i  N.  \'.  Vodovozov,  who  died  prematurely,  was  the  leader  of  this  body. 


National  Right,  which  aimed  at  effecting  an  alUance  between 
the  liberal  and  the  revolutionary  elements  for  the  struggle 
against  despotism.  This  party  issued  a  periodical  and  a 
number  of  pamphlets.  It  was  suppressed  in  1894,  but  the 
suppression  did  not  entirely  put  an  end  to  its  activities. 

The  Social  Democratic  Party  gained  increasing  influence, 
and  in  consequence  of  the  UveUer  poUtical  movement  which 
ensued  upon  1891  this  body  became  the  leading  force  among 
the  workers.  Until  then,  the  remnants  and  the  successors  of 
the  Narodnaja  Volja,  organised  in  various  towns  as  petty 
groups,  had  maintained  the  upper  hand,  but  in  the  strikes 
that  became  increasingly  frequent  after  1893  social  democratic 
leadership  was  already  dominant.  The  great  strike  of  the  St. 
Petersburg  textile  workers  during  1896  may  be  regarded  as 
the  opening  of  the  veritable  labour  movement.  ^ 

The  conduct  of  strikes,  and  the  campaign  against  the 
entrepreneurs  and  the  government,  were  undertaken  by  the 
League  for  the  Struggle  to  Liberate  the  Workers,  orgamsed 
in  the  spring  of  1895.  The  agitation  among  the  operatives 
was  partly  oral  and  partly  written  (proclamations). 

Of  great  importance  was  the  comprehensive  organisation  ot 
the  Jewish  workers  of  the  west  and  the  south  to  form  the 
Bund.  This  took  place  in  1897.  ^  view  of  the  outlawed 
position  of  the  Jews,  the  estabUshment  of  a  Jewish  sociahst 
party  was  a  matter  of  moment  to  the  working  classes,  and 
further,  the  Bund  served  to  give  expression  to  the  revolutionary 

sentiments  of  the  Jews.  .      \^ 

Just  as  in  the  working-class  organisations  the  growing 
social  democracy  constituted  an  opposition  to  the  adherents 
of  the  Narodnaja  Volja,  so  during  the  middle  nineties  did  those 
who  were  expounding  the  theories  of  the  social  democracy 
enter  into  a  controversy  with  the  narodnieestvo  concermng 
the  application  of  the  principles  of  the  philosophy  of  history 
to  explain  the  evolution  of  Russia.  In  i^  Struve  took  the 
field  •  in  1895  Plehanov  (Beltov)  played  a  prominent  part ; 
and  there  were  many  other  notable  Marxist  writers,  some  of 
them  confining  their  activities  to  the  domain  of  theory  (Tugan- 
Baranovskii,  Bulgakov,  etc.),  and  others  being  in  addition 
practical  workers  on  behalf  of  social  democracy  (V^ra  ZasuUe, 
Lenin,  Martov,  etc.).  I  have  previously  referred  to  this  im- 
portant  Uterary  duel,  and  shall  have  something  more  to  say 
about  the  matter  presently. 
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In  their  campaign  against  the  narodniCestvo,  most  members 
of  the  intelligentsia  took  the  side  of  the  Marxists,  but  as  soon 
as  a  victory  had  been  gained  over  the  narodniki,  a  great  crisis 
took  place  within  Marxism  itself,  leading  ultimately  to  the 
secession  of  a  number  of  distinguished  theorists  from  social 
democracy  and  from  Marxism.  The  writings  and  teachings 
of  Sombart,  Herckner,  Schulze-Gavemitz,  and  Brentano,  had 
for  some  time  been  exerci^ng  considerable  influence,  and  these 
secessions  were  the  practical  upshot,  the  beginnings  of  German 
revisionism  and  above  all  the  coming  of  Bernstein  to  the  front 
notably  contributing.  The  influence  of  those  English  and 
French  sociaUsts  who  are  opposed  to  orthodox  Marxism  was 
less  conspicuous  in  Russia  than  that  of  the  German  revisionists. 

The  Russian  social  democrats  and  their  Marxist  leaders, 
notably  Plehanov,  maintained  a  continuous  and  lively  inter- 
course, both  hterary  and  personal,  with  the  German  social 
democracy.  German  influence  and  the  German  example  were 
decisive,  above  all  in  view  of  the  fact  that  the  German  social 
democracy,  the  ideas  and  the  organisation  of  the  German 
movement,  were  exercising  a  similar  influence  upon  the  French 
and  EngUsh  labour  movements  and  upon  sociaUsm  generally. 

In  Germany,  after  the  repeal  of  the  exceptional  laws  in 
1890,  the  labour  movement  and  the  sociaUst  current  greatly 
increased  in  vigour;  but  the  movement  of  the  "Jungen" 
now  began,  and  Vollmar  and  the  Badenese  compelled  the  party 
leaders  of  the  social  democracy  to  reconsider  the  question  of 
tactics.  It  must  not  be  forgotten*  that  Engels  had  modified 
his  views,  especially  upon  the  matter  of  revolution.  Shortly 
before  his  death  (1895)  he  had  written  the  important  preface 
to  Marx's  Class  Struggles  in  France,  and  had  here  effected  a 
far-reaching  revision  of  social  democratic  tactics. 

An  analogous  evolution  took  place  in  French,  Belgian,  and 
ItaUan  socialism.  Russian  social  democracy,  while  in  the  act 
of  undergoing  consolidation,  was  thus  subjected  to  a  cross  fire 
from  the  orthodox  Marxist  and  revisionist  camps.  It  was 
only  to  be  expected  that  in  Russia,  too,  similar  oppositions 
would  speedily  come  to  light. 

As  early  as  1899,  Struve  gave  expression  to  a  direct  oppo- 
sition to  orthodox  Marxism.  That  which  was  at  first  mani- 
fested as  critical  revisionism,  came  before  long  to  display  itself 
as  an  independent  philosophical  trend,  whose  positive  watch- 
word found  expression  in  1904  in  the  title  of  Bulgakov's  essays 
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from  Marxism  to  Idealism.  But  whereas  in  Germany,  Berristem. 
all  differences  of  opinion  notwithstanding,  desired  and  was 
able  to  remain  in  the  party,  the  Russian  revisionists  cut  them- 
selves adrift  from  the  social  democracy. 

In  addition  to  revisionism,  another  independent  trend 
known  as  "  economism  "  found  expression  both  tactically  and 
in  writing  ;  this  economism  gives  expression  in  Russia  to  the 
same  opposition  as  exists  in  Europe  between  the  political 
narties  and  the  trade  unions.  The  relationships  between 
economism  and  revisionism  remain  obscure  in  respect  of 
chronology  no  less  than  in  respect  of  other  matters.' 

In  1898  the  first  Russian  social  democratic  congress  took 
nlace  being  held  abroad.  An  organising  central  committee 
was  appointed,  and  a  program  was  elaborated  wherein  the 
social  democrats  declared  themselves  to  be  a  proletarian  party 
^Russian  Social  Democratic  Labour  Party).  The  Jewish  Bund 
joined  the  organisation. 

The  growth  of  the  labour  movement  continued.    In  i»99 
the  reorianised  Group  for  the  Liberation  of   Labour  set  to 
work  afresh,  and  there  was  great  activity  in  all  radical  and 
liberal  organisations.    For  both  these  trends,  the  year  1901 
was  rich  in  notable  events.    During  this  year  there  took  place 
no  less  than  120  strikes.    Among  ^^ese  the  stake  at  Qbuhov 
was  of  pecuUar  significance,  since  here  for  the  fi^st  time  bar- 
ricades were  erected  by  the  workers.     By  this  time  the  labour 
movement  had  become  definitely  political  as  well  as  economic^ 
Since  18QQ  the  movement  among  the  students  had  been 
markedly  on  the  increase.     At  Kiev  in  1901  there  occurred 
1  unprecedented  academic  revolution  and  a  students   s  nke^ 
The  progressive  professors,  the  men  of  letters,  and  all  the 
advanced  section  of  the  intelligentsia,  espoused  the  cause  of 
Z  young  people  against  the  educational  policy  of  thenagarka 
the  Cossack  whip)      Bogolgpov,  minister  for  education,  was 
tt  by  T  student  named  Karpovi.  ;    in  the  following  year 
another  student,  BalmaSev,  shot  Sypjagin,  the  new  minister 

''^tr'Soi  onwards  terrorism  and  outrage  again  became 
dominant  political  forces.    The  traditions  of  the  Narodnaja 

.  I  may  take  this  opportunity  of  giving  a  ---f^l/^Xir  act^^^^^^^ 

rat^renlTDr.  iS  Srod  is  x8..;  A^dmov  tells  us  that  econonusm  came 
to  L  end  in  1897.  the  movement  having  begun  m  1895. 
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Volja  were  revived;  the  Social  Revolutionary  Party  was 
organised  (its  beginnings  date  from  about  1892)  ;  the  fighting 
organisation  (hoevaja  organisacia)  of  the  social  revolutionaries 
took  the  place  of  the  extinct  terrorist  executive  committee. 
The  assassination  of  Sypjagin  was  followed  in  1904  by  that 
of  Pleve  and  in  1905  by  that  of  Grand  Duke  •  Sergius. 

As  the  social  revolutionary  party  increased  in  strength,  and 
as  Marxism  became  weakened  by  revisionism  and  economism, 
there  ensued  an  increase  in  the  vigour  of  the  narodniCestvo, 
which  now  entered  the  theoretic  field  as  the  *'  new  "  or  "  reno- 
vated "  narodniCestvo.  The  contentions  by  which  the  narod- 
niki  and  the  Marxists  were  kept  asunder  came  to  the  front 
once  more,  for  in  the  newly  founded  Marxist  periodicals  "  Iskra  " 
(Spark),  1901,  and  "  Zarja  "  (Dawn),  1902,  the  former  being  a 
political  and  the  latter  a  scientific  journal,  the  Marxists  were 
voicing  their  answers  to  the  revisionist  criticism,  whilst  the 
revisionists  had  entered  into  an  alliance  with  the  narodniki. 
The  chief  spokesmen  of  Marxism  at  this  epoch  were  Plehanov, 
V6ra  ZasuUe,  L.  Akselrod  ("  Orthodox  "),  Martov,  Starovgr 
(Potresov).  Moreover,  the  vigorous  movement  among  the 
peasantry  which  manifested  itself  in  1902,  and  the  increasing 
urgency  of  the  agrarian  problem,  served  at  first  to  strengthen 
the  narodni($estvo. 

Joumahstic  discussion  of  the  relationship  of  Uberalism  to 
Marxism  and  to  socialism  in  general,  and  the  cooperation 
which  was  desired  by  members  of  both  these  sections  of  thought, 
assumed  palpable  forms  in  1902.  In  June  of  that  year  there 
was  pubUshed  at  Stuttgart  the  first  number  of  "  Osvoboi- 
denie  "  (Deliverance)  ;  edited  by  Struve,  this  periodical  served 
the  aims  of  the  constitutionaUst  movement,  and  in  especial 
those  of  the  liberal  members  of  the  zemstvos.  In  1903  was 
organised  the  League  of  Deliverance  (Sojuz  Osvoboidenija), 
which  revived  and  extended  the  aims  of  the  Party  of  National 
Right. 

The  same  year,  at  the  second  congress  (held  in  London) 
occurred  the  formal  split  in  the  Social  Democratic  Party.  In 
especial,  the  group  which  controlled  "  Iskra  "  became  severed 
into  two  distinct  trends,  the  majority  being  led  by  Lenin  and 
the  minority  by  Martov.*  Simultaneously  the  Jewish  Bund 
severed  its  connection  with  the  party. 

»  The   names   ol     "  majoritarians '     (boUeviki.    bolievisti)    and     "  minori- 
tarians"  (men'Seviki,  men'levisti)  have  become  current.    At  first  people  spoke 


At  the  outset  the  struggle  between  the  two  sections  was 
declared  to  depend  solely  upon  differences  concerning  the 
nroblem  of  organisation.  The  majority  wished  for  rigid  central- 
isation whilst  the  minority  considered  that  this  centrahsation 
would  weaken  the  party.  But  in  the  course  of  an  unduly  rapid 
political  evolution,  additional  differences  of  tactics  and  aim 
became  apparent.  On  the  whole,  as  far  as  it  is  possible  to 
formulate  these  differences  precisely,  the  bolSeviki  inclined 
towards  the  tactics  of  the  social  revolutionaries,  and  their 
tactical  theories  determined  their  general  outlook  on  the  situa- 
tion and  their  choice  of  tactical  methods.  Whereas  the 
men'Seviki  desired  that  revolutionary  energy  should  first  be 
concentrated  and  that  the  ^masses  of  the  workers  should  first 
be  educated  to  understand  sociaUst  principles,  the  bolSeviki 
believed  in  the  imminent  possibility  of  a  definitive  revolution, 
urged  individuals  and  the  masses  towards  an  immediate 
struggle,  and  endeavoured  to  strengthen  the  centralist 
dictatorship  as  the  framework  of  the  future  central  govern- 
ment They  wished  to  follow  the  example  of  the  Narodnaja 
Volja  and  to  entrust  the  party  leadership  to  a  revolutionary 

^lite.  ,    .^     ^. 

In  actual  fact,  Russia's  internal  and  external  situation  was 
an  incitement  to  a  mass  revolution.  Universal  dissatisfaction 
and  a  revolutionary  mood  had  been  stimulated  by  the  dis- 
astrous war  with  Japan,  whilst  on  the  other  hand  this  war 
had  promoted  the  growth  of  nationalism,  not  the  Uberals 
alone,  but  converts  from  Marxism  (Struve),  having  adopted 
nationaUst  views.  Through  the  revolutionary  and  counter- 
revolutionary movements,  all  the  progressive  and  all  the  con- 
servative and  reactionary  forces  in  the  country  at  length 
secured  expression.  The  constitution,  won  by  the  revolution, 
rendered  it  possible  to  organise  poUtical  parties,  and.  work  in 
the  duma  made  it  necessary  for  these  parties  to  undertake 
practical  administrative  activities. 

The  bolSeviki  boycotted  the  duma  and  opposed  cooperation 
with  the  liberals  (cadets).  Only  with  the  social  revolutionaries 
and  with  the  trudoviki  (members  of  the  Labour  Party)  would 
they  make  common  cause.  The  men'Seviki,  on  the  other  hand, 
V  ere  in  favour  of  the  duma  and  of  cooperation  with  the  cadets. 

of    the  ••  hard  "  iskrovcy  and  the  "  soft  "  iskrovcy.  the  former  designation 
attaching  to  the  majoritarians.    "  Iskra  "  remained  in  the  hands  of  the  mmonty.! 
and  has  since  been  known  as  the  "  Novaja  Iskra." 
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The  bolSeviki  went  so  far  as  to  rejoice  at  the  (first)  dissolution 
of  the  duma. 

Despite  these  complications,  quite  a  number  of  social 
democrats  were  elected  to  the  first  duma,  and  a  still  larger 
number  to  the  second.  In  the  later  elections,  however,  the 
party  was  positively  decimated.  This  did  not  induce  the 
bolSeviki  to  change  their  tactics.  In  the  year  1906  a  serious 
effort  was  made  to  reconcile  the  two  factions,  but  without 
success,  and  the  conflict  between  them  subsequently  became 
accentuated. 

In  the  agrarian  question,  a  matter  of  extreme  urgency, 
and  indeed  in  all  questions,  the  bolSeviki,  pending  the  definitive 
collapse  of  absolutism,  made  a  working  program  of  their  ulti- 
mate aim,  whereas  the  men'Seviki  were  endeavouring,  by 
critical  methods  aiid  by  their  estimate  of  the  existing  situa- 
tion and  of  the  social  and  poUtical  forces  of  the  day,  to  destroy 
the  illusion  of  the  bol§eviki. 

The  members  of  the  radical  left  wing  of  the  bolSeviki 
developed  into  anarchising  sociahsts.  In  the  name  of  ortho- 
dox Marxism  they  approved  acts  of  expropriation,  and  they 
opposed  the  constitution  and  parUament,  styUng  themselves  or 
being  known  as  otzovisty  ^nd  uUimatisiy.  (The  "  otzovisty " 
are  the  "  recallers,"  those  who  wish  to  recall  from  office  their 
representatives  in  the  duma.  "  Ultimatism,"  as  a  tactical 
method,  meant  that  an  ultimatum  was  to  be  presented  to  the 
members  of  the  duma  and  to  the  party  organisations  in  general, 
those  that  proved  recalcitrant  being  terrorised  by  a  boycott 
declared  by  the  party  executive.) 

During  this  same  period  the  men'Seviki,  too,  went  through 
their  poUtical  distemper.  In  their  endeavour  to  be  a  purely 
proletarian  party  they  penalised  the  inteUigentsia,  and  the  more 
extreme  and  radical  section  among  them  even  demanded  that 
the  party  should  become  wholly  a  mass  movement,  for  leader- 
ship, they  said,  was  improper  and  must  be  aboUshed  (must  be 
"  liquidated,"  whencer  this  trend  was  called  "Hquidationism"). 

The  antipathy  to  the  liberals  was  simultaneously  displayed 
by  the  appearance  of  an  anarchist  trend  which  was  theoretical 
rather  than  practical.  This  became  conspicuous  in  1904  in  a 
polemic  against  the  inteUigentsia,  and  since  Mahaev  was  its 
principal  exponent  it  was  denominated  "  Mahaevism." 

The  social  revolutionaries,  Ukewise,  were  torn  by  internal 
dissensions.    Among  them,  too,  there  appeared  a  right  and  a 


left  wing,  minimaUsts  and  maximaUsts.  the  cleavage  being 
analogous  to  that  in  the  social  democracy.  On  the  other 
hand  the  unmasking  of  Azev  wrought  much  harm  to  the  party. 
The  proofs  brought  forward  by  Burcev  (1908),  the  admission 
made  by  Stolypin  in  the  duma  (1909),  and  Lopuhin's  confirma- 
tion inspired  mutual  mistrust  among  the  terrorists,  and  made 
thein  doubt  the  soundness  of  their  tactics  seeing  that  smce 
i8q2  Azev  had  been  able  to  pursue  his  work  as  provocative 
accent'  his  double  game  with  the  party  and  the  secret  police. 
The  assassinations  of  Pleve  and  Grand  Duke  Sergius  had  been 
his  work,  and  presumably  he  aimed  at  stiU  higher  game. 

It  was  natural,  in  view  of  this  disintegration  and  of  the 
mistakes  of  the  revolutionary  and  radical  parties,  that  after 
the  revolution  the  reaction  should  quickly  reconstitute  its  forces. 
Enough  has  already  been  said  concerning  the  matter.  The 
social  democrats  were  not  slow  to  grasp  how  deplorable  was 
the  situation,  and  they  endeavoured  to  reorganise  themselves, 
whilst  the  other  parties  made  simUar  efforts. 

The  Russian  social  democracy  has  changed  much  since  the 
revolution  of  1905.  and  because  of  it.  learning  much  during 
and  after  the  revolution.  To  the  masses  as  weU  as  to  the 
leaders  the  revolution  furnished  occasion  for  practical  pohtical 
and  revolutionary  activities.  It  became  necessary  for  the 
revolutionaries,  not  merely  to  examine  the  efficacy  of  their 
e^-ryday  methods,  but  likewise  to  reconsider  their  aims,  to 
ask  themselves  to  what  extent  the  socialistic  goal  was  attainable. 

Counter-revolution  and  reaction  deprived  aU  the  revolu- 
tionary parties  of  leaders.  Those  leaders  who  survived  the 
storm  languished  in  gaol  or  in  administrative  exile,  except 
for  the  many  who  had  taken  refuge  in  foreign  lands.  The 
increasing  hostiUty  to  the  inteUigentsia  was  largely  the  out-^ 
come  of  the  perplexities  of  the  working-class  organisations  thus 
bereft  of  leadership.  In  my  account  of  the  reaction  I  showed. 
that  illegal  activities  were  forced  upon  the  social  democrats 
because  pubUc  and  legitimate  poUtical  organising  work  was 
forbidden  them.  The  restrictions  imposed  by  the  state  created 
additional  obstacles  to  the  centraUsation  desired  by  the  bol§e- 
viki,  and  the  party  broke  up  into  amorphous  and  disconnected 

local  organisations.  .      •  j 

Nevertheless  a  continuous  process  of  organisation  and  re- 
organisation went  on.  The  leaderless  mass  threw  up  new 
leaders,  for  the  most  part  men  of  working-class  ongin,  who 
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•gained  experience  in  political  organisations,  yet  more  in  trade 
union  and  cooperative  organisations,  and  in  the  numerous 
strikes.  The  workers  were  consequently  in  a  position  to  com- 
pare detail  work  in  the  legislative  field  with  the  illegal  and 
so-called  "  underground  "  revolutionary  activities,  and  could 
form  their  own  opinions  concerning  the  comparative  efficiency 
of  the  respective  methods. 

None  the  less,  the  confusion  is  still  extensive,  and  its  degree 
may  be  measured  by  the  fact  that  Plehanov,  the  real  leader 
of  the  men'Seviki,  has  left  his  party  on  the  ground  that  it  is 
too  opportunist.  But  Plehanov  is  now  writing  busily,  and  it 
may  be  that  the  real  motive  for  his  withdrawal  was  the  desire 
for  a  detachment  which  would  enable  him  to  continue  his  work 
in  the  theoretical  field.  In  the  fourth  duma,  six  bolSeviki 
were  at  feud  with  seven  men'Seviki.  The  men!§eviki  were 
subdi\dded  into  the  so-called  "  Uquidators  "  and  the  "  faith- 
ful "  {partiicy)  who  desired  to  maintain  the  party  organisation. 
The  small  force  of  bolSeviki  broke  up  into  otzovisty,  Leninists, 
and  other  sections  ;  the  organs  of  the  respective  groups  con- 
tinuing to  fight  one  another  with  notable  vigour.' 

The  fury  of  the  reaction,  the  Hght  thrown  upon  the  govern- 
ment by  the  Azev  affair,  the  disclosures  concerning  the  provo- 
cative suppression  of  the  second  duma,  the  relationship  of  the 
tsar  to  the  crafty  rogue  Rasputin,  and  various  other  matters. 
are  an  incessant  demonstration  to  the  social  democracy  that  it 
is  necessary  for  it  to  close  its  ranks  and  to  organise  a  central 
executive  committee. 


§  153. 

THE  understanding  of  Russian  Marxism  will  be  facilitated 
if  we  make  it  clear  to  ourselves  that  Marxism  in  Russia  is 
faced  by  special  philosophical  and  socio-poUtical  tasks.  Russian 
socialism  has  a  tradition  of  its  own,  and  Russian  history  has 

*  Ip  191 2  there  came  into  existence  the  organisation  committee  of  the 
bolSeviki  a^d  the  central  committee  of  the  men'Seviki.  These  two  committees 
lead  the  secret  organisations,  which  are  increasing  in  number.  It  counts  among 
the  absurdities  of  the  reaction  that  the  two  clandestine  organisations  should 
be  permitted  to  issue  daily  newspapers.  "  LuC  "  (Light)  is  the  bolSevik  organ 
"Pravda"  (Truth)  the  men'§evik  organ.  In  addition  there  are  a  number  of 
scientific  reviews  and  specialist  periodicals. 


jrought  into  being  conditions  of  a  quite  pecuUar  kind,  with 
[which  Marxism  has  to  concern  itself. 

I  German  Marxism  has  made  its  way  into  all  the  countries 
of  Europe,  and  its  tactical  and  theoretical  principles  have  been 
Kvidely  adopted.  As  a  socio-political  system  Marxism  had  to 
prove  its  vaUdity  in  the  struggle  with  extant  social  and  political 
conditions,  and  in  competition  with  other  social  and  socialistic 
theories.  England  had  its  parUamentarism  and  its  trade 
unionism,  and  in  that  country  there  has  been  Uttle  trace  of 
a  revolutionary  movement  since  the  days  of  the  chartists. 
France,  on  the  other  hand,  possesses  the  tradition  of  the  great 
revolution  and  of  several  other  notable  revolutions;  it  has 
numerous  socialistic  systems  and  parties  ;  it  is  a  repubUc  sui 
generis.  In  England  and  France,  therefore,  Marxism  has 
made  headway  slowly,  and  only  by  small  degrees  has  it  been 
accepted  by  the  working  classes  and  their  leaders.  In  Russia, 
Marxism  found  the  field  occupied  by  Russian  socialism  and 
its  traditions  of  nihilism  and  terrorism,  the  traditions  of 
the  revolutionary  narodniCestvo.  The  assassination  of  Emperor; 
Alexander  II  constitutes,  as  it  were,  a  boundary  stone 
between  Russian  sociaUsm  and  Marxist  sociaUsm.  In  Russia, 
absolutism  is  dominant,  absolutism  in  a  markedly  theocratic 
form  ;  the  country  is  predominantly  agricultural,  for  manu- 
facturing industry  is  found  as  yet  in  scattered  oases  only,  and 
we  cannot  speak  here  of  industriaUsation  as  it  is  known  in 
western  lands.  Owing  to  all  these  circumstances,  Marxism  in 
Russia  has  had  to  undertake  peculiar  tasks. 

It  was  mainly  apractical  question  of  tactics  which,  after 
the  spUt  in  the  ZerSja  i  Volja  in  the  year  1879,  led  a  section 
of  the  revolutionaries  and  socialists  into  the  Marxist  camp. 
The  supporters  of  the  Cernyi  Peredgl  made  it  their  direct  con- 
cern  to  study  more  closely  the  socialist  movement  in  foreign 
countries.  Plehanov,  the  leader  of  this  group,  says  of  himself 
that  by  1880  he  had  already  in  large  part  become  a  social 
democrat  (he  does  not  say  that  he  had  become  a  Marxist). 

It  was  not  by  chance  that  Plehanov  and  his  followers 
turned  above  all  to  Germany  to  study  social  democracy  and  to 
learn  from  the  German  movement.  The  Marxist  recruits 
followed  in  the  footsteps  of  their  leaders,  and  it  must  be 
remembered  that  it  had  long  been  customary  to  supplement 
Russian  culture  by  studies  in  Germany.  Moreover,  at  this 
epoch  the  labour  movement  in  Germany  was  extremely  vigorous 
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and  was  arousing  general  interest.  The  reconstituted  empire, 
led  by  Bismarck,  deliberately  took  up  the  campaign  against 
sociahsm  in  the  name  of  legitimate  monarchy,  so  that  from 
this  aspect  Prussia  is  a  more  advanced  Russia.  A  year  before 
the  organisation  of  the  Cernyi  PeredSl,  Bismarck  had  intro- 
duced the  exceptional  laws,  and  thus  it  came  to  pass  that  the 
first  Russian  social  democrats  had  before  them  the  example 
of  German  Marxism  in  a  revolutionary  mood,  as  they  had 
expected  and  perhaps  desired  from  the  first. 

None  the  less,  the  development  of  Marxism  in  Germany 
took  the  direction  of  reformist  revisionism  and  parliamen- 
tarism, and  by  German  influence  the  Russian  Marxists  were 
likewise  urged  in  the  direction  of  revisionism.  As  early  as 
1894,  Struve  declared  that  he  was  not  wholly  orthodox. 

Q  Apart  from  differences  of  tactics,  the  Marxists  were  dis- 
tinguished from  the  sociaUstic  narodniki  in  respect  of  the 
ihistorical  and  philosophical  explanation  of  the  evolution  of 
Russia,  the  chief  problem  bemg^whether  Russia  was  already 
in  a  position  in  which  she  would  be  able  to  reaUse  the  social- 
istic order,  although  the  country  had  not  passed  through  all 
the  stages  of  economic  evolution  that  were  known  to  Europe. 
Above  all  it  was  a  disputed  point  whether  Russia  would  have 
to  traverse  a  capitaUst  stage  in  order,  in  accordance  with  the 
Marxist  law  of  evolution,  to  pass  from  capitahsm  to  socialism. 

■'  Finally  there  was  a  struggle  upon  the  philosophical  plane. 
It  is  true  that  the  Russian  socialists  and  radicals  were  material- 
ists ;  like  Marx  and  Efigels,  they  were  disciples  of  Feuerbach  ; 
adhesion  to  Comte  and  positivism  was  compion  ground.  But 
Marxism,  with  its  historic  or  economic  materiaUsm,  involved  a 
distinct  trend.  , 

In  addition,  it  was  the  so-called  subjective  method  which 
separated  the  Russian  sociaHsts  and  radicals  from  the  Marxists. 
The  Marxists  adopted  a  thoroughly  objectivist  standpoint. 
Eliminating,  or  at  least  ignoring,  the  individual  consciousness, 
they  took  the  masses  and  the  laws  of  their  historical  evolu- 
tion as  valid  arguments  for  the  reahsation  of  sociahsm.  The 
significance  and  the  foundation  of  sociahsm  were  differently 
conceived  in  the  two  camps.  The  controversy  was  one  of 
ethics  versus  history. 

To-day  when  we  speak  of  the  narodniki  we  mean  above 
all  the  philosophical  defenders  of  the  narodniCestvo  in  this 
conflict  with  Marxism.     But  the  term  has  a  wide  meaning 


in  addition,  for  narodniCestvo  likewise  signifies  the  parties 
land  sections  of  the  new  narodniCestvo  and  the  social 
revolutionaries  which  have  come  into  existence  since  the 
revolution  and  the  promulgation  of  the  constitution.  Some 
of  the  Marxists,  with  a  certain  maUce,  will  not  give  the 
social  revolutionaries  any  other  name  than  "  narodniki." 

IN  the  old  byUny  (epic  folk-poems)  of  Russia,  one  of  the 
favourite  heroes  is  Ilja  of  Murom,  the  peasant.  When 
the  country  is  in  straits,  Ilja  awakens  from  his  apathy,  displays 
his  superhuman  energy,  and  saves  the  situation. 

Of  all  the  European  states,  Russia  is  aUke  economically 
and  socially  the  most  predominantly  agricultural,  and  we  have 
to  note  in  this  connection  the  pecuUar  characteristics  of  Russian 
agriculture,  which  on  the  whole,  and  above  all  in  the  remoter 
areas,  is  still  in  an  extremely  primitive  condition.  It  is  natural 
that  the  great  concern  of  Russia,  the  chief  concern  aUke  of 
the  government  and  of  the  poUtical  parties,  should  be  the 
peasant  and  his  destiny. 

Interest  in  the  muitik  and  in  agriculture  had  akeady 
awakened  in  the  days  of  Muscovy.  From  the  time  of  Peter 
onwards  the  government  perforce  became  more  and  more 
occupied  with  the  matter,  for  the  national  finances  demanded 
an  increasing  revenue.  The  great  landowners,  as  we  have 
learned,  took  a  selfish  advantage  of  the  situation,  using  their 
powers,  not  in  the  interest  of  the  state,  not  in  the  interest  of 
the  peasantry,  and  not  indeed  in  their  own  true  interest. 

The  mood  prevaiUng  at  the  close  of  the  eighteenth  century 
secured  hterary  expression  in  the  idyUic  and  pastoral  poetry 
written  during  the  reign  of  Catherine,  by  the  Anacreontically 
inclined  L'vov  and  others.  Doubtless  European  example 
exercised  a  contributory  influence.  Just  as  the  French  dis- 
ciples of  Rousseau  were,  k  la  Chateaubriand,  making  a  cult  of 
the  Red  Indians,  so  did  the  Russians  discover  the  muzik. 

Great  honour  was  then  paid  to  the  mu^ik.  Even  before 
the  days  of  Herder,  his  songs  were  being  collected  and  were 
receiving  due  literary  appreciation,  and  this  aesthetic  recog- 
nition was  followed  by  an  appreciation  of  folk-performances 
in  other  fields.  In  the  days  of  the  enlightenment  and  of  the 
popular  philosophy,  proverbs  were  regarded  as  incorporating  an 
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excellent,  if  not  the  most  excellent,  philosophy  of  the  sound 
human  understanding,  as  incorporating  *the  true  wisdom  of 
life.  Subsequently  the  customs  and  the  economic  institutic  : 
of  the  peasantry  were  looked  upon  as  the  embodiment  of  the 
best  possible  social  institutions.  Finally,  for  the  intellectuals. 
the  muiik  came  in  addition  to  represent  the  reUgious  ideal. 

Yet  Ilja  of  Murom,  the  Russian  hero,  was  nothing  but  a 
serf.  The  aspirations  of  the  humanitarians  RadiSdev  and 
Pnin,  the  hopes  of  the  decabrists  and  of  the  Uberal  thinkers, 
writers,  and  statesmen  during  the  reign  of  Nicholas  I,  were 
not  reahsed  until  1861.  Ilja's  fetters  were  not  struck  off  until 
long  after  his  western  congeners  had  been  free  men. 

The  new  Russian  Hterature  reflects  the  growing  interest  in 
the  muHk's  fate.  Beginning  with  PuSkin,  modern  Russian 
authors  have  depicted  an  idealised  rural  Ufe,  and  from  the  sixties 
onwards  an  increasing  number  of  writers  have  dealt  with  all 
the  activities  of  the  peasants.  Allusion  was  made  to  this 
literary  development  in  connection  with  our  analysis  of  the 
liberation  of  the  peasantry  and  of  the  agrarian  crisis. 

"  C'est  la  campagne  qui  fait  le  pays,  et  c'est  le  peuple  de 
la'campagne  qui  fait  la  nation."  These  words  of  Rousseau 
in  Emile  are  the  creed  of  the  harodniCestvo,  in  so  far  as  that 
movement  is  simply  an  expression  of  the  fact  that  Russia  is 
preeminently  agrarian,  and  that  therefore  all  thoughts  concern- 
ing Russia  and  Russia's  destiny  turn  upon  the  mu2ik.  Govern- 
ment and  administration  are  busied  with  -thoughts  of  the 
mu2ik  ;  art  and  Hterature.  history  and  the  social  sciences, 
centre  in  the  muiik  ;  the  mu2ik  constitutes  an  important 
section  of  every  poUtical  program. 

The  narodniaestvo,  therefore,  was  Ukewise  the  basis  of 
Russian  sociaUsm,  the  mir  and  the  artel  becoming  the  hope 
of  Russian  communism.  Beginning  with  the  Slavophils,  the 
narodni^estvo  recurs  in  Herzen,  in  Bakunin,  in  CernySevskii 
and  his  successors  ;  the  secret  societies  of  the  revolutionaries 
and  the  terrorists  raise  the  war-cry,  Land  and  Freedom. 

The  narodniCestvo  is  not  a  unified  doctrine,  and  was  never 
advocated  by  a  single  leading  authority,  as  sociaUsm  was 
advocated  by  Marx.  Groups  of  various  shades  of  opinion. 
and  at  a  later  date  various  pohtical  parties,  have  endea- 
voured after  their  respective  fashions  and  in  divers  domains 
to  expound  the  fundamental  ideas  of  the  narodniCestvo. 

Of  political  importance  in  the  beginning  of  the  seventies 
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uas  the  movement  of  the  intellectuals,  and  in  especial  of  the 
vounger  intellectuals,  who  endeavoured  to  educate  the  people 
md  to  win  them  on  behalf  of  a  program  of  social  and  pohtical 
econstruction.  It  is  frequently  contended  that  Lavrov  was 
\h^  nriffinator  of  the  movement  "  towards  the  people.  True 
enough  that  Lavrov,  in  his  Historical  L.«m  (1868-1869), 
insisted  upon  the  duty  of  self-sacrifice  on  behalf  of  the  folk, 
nnd  thus  did  much  to  promote  the  movement  "  towards  the 
npoole  "  But  that  movement  had  been  directly  advocated  by 
other  writers  before  Lavrov.  It  originated  out  of  the  pecuhar 
situation  which  ensued  upon  the  liberation  of  the  peasantry 
The  intellectuals,  if  they  wished  to  reaUse  their  social  and 
political  ideals,  had  to  turn  for  help  to  the  enfranchised  peasants 
The  movement  was  favoured  by  the  Hterary  idealisation  of 

the  peasant.*  ^    ^, 

Simultaneously  with  the  political  movement  there  ori^- 
nated  the  ethico-economical  movement  introduced  by  A.  M. 
Engelhardt.  The  inteUigentsia  was  to  withdraw  to  the  country 
and  was  to  engage  in  rational  agriculture  ("  to  establish  itself 

imon  the  soil ").  _  ^.       ,      ,• 

Towards  the  close  of  the  seventies  occurred  the  develop- 
ment of  the  radical  and  revolutionary  narodniCestvo  led  by 
the  Narodnaia  Volja.  After  the  assassination  of  Alexander  II, 
the  revolutionary  mood  became  weaker,  and  at  the  same  time, 
owing  to  the  increasing  strength  of  Marxism,  the  narodmcestvo 
was  compeUed,  not  merely  to  revise  its  doctnnes  but  above 
all  to  formulate  them  with  greater  precision.  The  develop- 
ment of  manufacturing  industry  and  the  growth  of  the  towns 
were  contributory  causes  of  the  change  for  an  increasing 
number  of  peasants  became  operatives,  "^s  usual  to  speak 
of  a  crisis  in  the  narodniCestvo,  setting  in  during  the  eighties 
and  attaining  its  climax  in  the  middle  nineties,  when  the 
Marxists  were  endeavouring  to  furnish  statistical  proofs  that 
the  teaching  of  the  narodniki  was  fallacious. 

physical  toU  as  a  means  for  genuine  approximation  to  the  folk.  J 
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JUZOV  (Kablitz)  attempted  to  provide  a  philosophic 
basis  for  the  narodniCestvo,  not  however  with  much 
success.  He  was  a  diligent  translator  of  Spencer  and  the 
English  empiricists  (Bain  and  Mill),  and  he  pubhshed  detailed 
studies  of  the  raskolniki,  whom  he  considered  to  embody  the 
genuine  Russian  essence.  Juzov  accepted  Spencer's  and  Comte's 
emotionaUsm,  and  in  his  consideration  of  the  national  essence 
and  of  national  character,  he  found  these  to  subsist  psycho- 
logically in  the  realm  of  feeUng.  in  the  dominance  of  emotion 
over  understanding. 

By  his  campaign  against  intellectuaUsm  he  was  led  to 
take  up  a  position  adverse  to  the  inteUigentsia  and  to  their 
endeavours  on  behalf  of  popular  education.  Drawing  a  sharp 
distinction  between  the  nation  and  the  state,  he  lapsed  into 
a  hazy  apoUtism,  conceiving  the  mir  and  the  artel  to  furnish 
sufficient  support  for  the  folk  and  for  its  economic  activities 
in  the  domains  of  agriculture  and  home  industry.  Juzov's 
Principles  of  the  Narodnicestvo  (1882,  etc.)  thus  incUned  to 
the  side  of  the  reaction  under  Alexander  III.  and  was  opposed 
to  the  radical  and  revolutionary  trend  of  the  narodniCestvo.' 

The  more  critical  adherefits  of  the  narodniCestvo  did  not 
follow  Juzov's  lead,  being  incUned  rather  to  accept  the  views 
of  Lavrov,  Cemy§evskii.  and  Mihailovskii.  On  the  other  hand. 
some  of  the  narodniki  were  especially  interested  in  the  economic 
aspect  of  the  problem.  In  deliberate  opposition  to  Marx  and 
the  Marxists,  they  attempted  to  show  that  the  economic  and 
social  evolution  of  Russia  was  quite  pecuUar.  was  distinct 
from  and  independent  of  that  of  Europe.  Notable  was  the 
manner  in  which  the  teaching  of  the  narodniCestvo  was  hke- 
wise  defended  by  the  historians  of  literature.' 

»  Abramov.  a  talented  writer  of  beUes  lettres  represented  in  his  work  the 
same  trend  as  Juzov.  During  the  middle  eighties  Selgunov  stigmatised  "  Abra- 
movism  "  (AbramovSdina)  as  a  reactionary  development  of  the  narodnidestvo. 

t  In  this  connection,  mention  should  be  made  of  Ivanov-Razummk.  author 
of  a  number  of  works  bearing  on  the  history  of  hterature.  wherein  he  defended 
the  attitude  of  the  narodnicestvo  as  against  Marxism.  The  most  notable  of 
these  books  were;  A  History  of  the  Russian  Social  Spirit  (1908).  and  The  Meaning 
of  Life  (1910).  But  he  insisted  on  the  need  for  a  "  critical  "  narodnicestvo, 
and  accepted  the  experience  philosophy,  while  basing  his  views  upon  Kant, 
especially  in  ethical  matters  "  Russian  sociahsm  "  and  Marxism,  he  said. 
weTe  not  opposites,  but  Russian  Marxism  must  certainly  be  contrasted  with 
the  narodnieestvo.  K.  Ka6orovskii  was  another  writer  who  discussed  the 
theory  and  history  of  the  mir  (The  Russian  ViUage  Community.  1900  et  seq.. 


The  later  narodniki  modified  the  doctrine  which  had  been 
first  advocated  by  the  Slavophils  and  Herzen     To  a  large 
pvtent  they  accepted  Marx's  theory  of  value  and  agreed  with 
his  history  and  criticism  of  capitaUsm.  but  they  modified  his 
statement  of  historic  evolution.     Marx  had  declared  that  the 
historical  evolution  of  mankind  was  a  necessary  development 
from  primitive  communism  through  the  intermediate  stage  of 
capitalism  into  the  higher  and  definitive  form  of  comniumsm 
The  narodniki   considered   that   the   Russian   niir   and   artel 
represented    primitive    communism,    but    they   believed    that 
Russia  could  attain  the  higher  and  definitive  form  of  sociahsm 
and  communism  without  passing  through  the  stage  of  capital- 
ism    CapitaUsm  had  indeed  developed  in  Europe,  but  would 
not' be  able  to  estabUsh  itself  in  Russia.    The  narodniki  ad- 
mitted that  the  muzik  had  not  sufficiently  developed  the  mir 
and  the  artel,  had  not  turned  them  adequately  to  account; 
it  was  necessary  therefore. to  educate  the  peasant,  and  this 
was  the  mission  of  the  inteUigentsia.  ,    .  .     -o      • 

The  narodniki  did  not  overlook  the  fact  that  m  Russia. 
too.  certain  capitaUstic  developments  had  taken  place  ;  they 
perceived  that  foreign  capital  had  found  its  way  from  Europe 
into  Russia.  But  they  considered  this  capitalism  an  artificial 
product ;  they  looked  upon  it  as  a  continuation  of  the  ex- 
ploitation which  European, capitaUsm  ^^^  !^^/.^^*^^;"/^,  \^^^ 
case  of  aU  the  less  civiUzed  peoples  to  the  detriment  of  these. 
To  the  narodniki,  Russian  capitaUsm  seemed  purely  destruc- 
tive •  it  was  not  favouring  political  development,  as  European 
capitalism  had  done  ;  it  could  not  possibly  undergo  a  vigorous 
evolution,  for  the  foreign  markets  were  already  occupied  a^^^ 
the  demand  in  the  home  market  was  weak  Russia,  therefore 
now  that  the  liberation  of  1861  had  stimulated  more  intensive 
economic,  social,  and  poUtical  activities  among  the  peasants 
would  make  its  way  forward  with  the  ^id  of  agnculture^a^^^^ 
home  industry  ;  it  would  never  be  capitalised,  and  therefore 
would  never  be  proletarianised.  In  like  manner,  the  narodnik^ 
believed  that  there  would  never  develop  m  R^^^\^^^^.  J.f^;!^ 
of  large-scale  landed  proprietorship  working  on  ^^^^^^^  Jj^;^' 
Russian  agriculture  in  conjunction  with  ^^^''^^.  '^^^"^^^ 
both  passing  to  a  higher  stage  of  development,  would  constitute 
a  natural,  organic,  sociaUstic  whole. 

The  later  narodniki.   adopting  methods  contrasting  with 
those  of  the  earUer  members  of  their  school,  endeavoured  to 
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provide  a  firm  inductiye  foundation  for  these  basic  doctrines, 
^engaging  in  a  statistical  and  historical  study,  and  attempting 
to  show  that  the  economic  and  social  conditions  of  the  eighties 
and  nineties  furnished  support  for  their  outlook.  It  was  the 
especial  merit  of  Voroncov  that,  in  contrast  with  Juzov,  he 
aimed  at  the  inductive  verification  of  his  teaching  by  the  use 
of  statistics,  especially  those  furnished  by  the  zemstvos. 

The  Marxists,  for  their  part,  were  engaged  in  the  onerous 
task  of  effecting  a  scientific  survey  of  the  history  of  Russia's 
economic  evolution.  Having  secured  as  accurate  statistics  as 
possible  concerning  the  economic  conditions  of  Russia  (number 
of  factories,  operatives,  etc.)  and  concerning  the  position  of 
the  various  classes,  and  having  studied  the  development  of 
industry  and  commerce,  they  endeavoured  to  prove,  and 
indeed  succeeded  in  proving,  that  Russia,  notwithstanding  the 
mir,  notwithstanding  the  artels  and  the  home  industries,  was 
already,  carrying  on  its  economic  life  on  a  capitahst  basis, 
and  that  the  proletarianisation  of  the  operatives  and  peasants 
was  by  now  far  advanced. 

This  criticism  and  counter-criticism  of  the  narodniki  (Voron- 
cov, Nikolai-on,  KarySev,  etc.)  and  the  Marxists  (Plehanov, 
Struve,  Tugan-Baranovskii,  etc.)  was  the  chief  concern  of 
Russian  theorists  and  politicians  and  of  the  A^ider  circle  of  the 
intelUgentsia  during  the  early  and  middle  nineties.  The 
liberals  took  sides  against  the  narodniki,  although  they  were 
not  in  all  points  in  agreement  with  the  Marxists.' 

«  The  utterances  of  Marx  and  Engels  upon  the  question  discussed  in  the 
text  are  not  without  importance.  These  two  writers  were  no  less  hostile 
towards  absolutist  Russia  than  had  been  the  European  liberals  of  1848.  As 
previously  recounted.  Marx  became  personally  acquainted  with  a  number  of 
Russians,  and  the  influence  of  these  could  not  fail  to  confirm  him  in  his  un- 
favourable views.  In  the  first  volume  of  Capital  {1867),  Marx  engaged  in  a 
vigorous  polemic  against  Herzen.  In  the  second  edition  (1872).  this  adverse 
passage  was  suppressed-;  Marx  commended  the  Russian  translation  of  Capital, 
spoke  favourably  of  the  before-mentioned  works  by  Ziber.  and  extolled  Cerny- 
Jevskii  for  his  critique  of  Mill.  As  early  as  1870,  in  Marx's  letter  to  the  Russian 
section  of  the  International  in  Geneva,  a  word  of  praise  had  been  given  to 
CemySevskii  and  to  Flerovskii  (Condition  of  the  Working  Classes  in  Russia). 
In  his  letters  to  the  Russian  editor  and  translator  of  the  first  volume  of  Capital, 
Nikolai-on  (Danielssohn),  Marx,  in  1873,  declared  himself  opposed  to  Ci^erin's 
theory  concerning  the  origin  of  the  mir.  In  1877,  Mihailovskii,  writing  in  the 
••  OteCestvennyja  Zapiski,"  basing  his  Wews  on  Marx's  history  of  European 
capitalism,  had  anticipated  a  sinister  future  for  Russian  economic  evolution. 
Writing,  however,  to  the  editor  of  this  periodical,  Marx  declared  that  if  Russia 
should  continue  to  pursue  the  path  entered  in  1861,  that  country  would  rob 
itself  of  the  finest  opportunity  that  any  nation  had  ever  had  of  eluding  all  the 
vicissitudes  of  capitalistic  organisation.    Marx  further  declared  in  this  com- 


§  156. 

T  N  matters  of  detail  the  narodniki  frequently  differ  con- 
1  siderably  one  from  another.  Some  incline  to  be  conser- 
vative and  Slavophil,  whilst  others  are  sociaUstic  and  westernist 
in  trend.  These  differences  depend  upon  the  extent  to  which 
they  make  concessions  to  Marxism,  or  upon  the  other  hand 
attempt  to  interpret  Marxist  doctrines  in  their  own  sense. 

The  great  difference  between  the  economic  and  social 
structure  of  Russia  as  contrasted  with  the  rest  of  Europe, 
and  the  peculiarities  of  Russian  economic  evolution,  rendered 
the  doctrines  of  the  narodniki  possible.    Seeing  that  Russian 

munication  that  his  history  of  European  capitalism   (in  the  first  volume  of 
Capital)  was  not  a  historico-philosophical  theory  of  the  general  course  of  evolutaon. 
an  evolution  which  all  nations  must  inevitably  follow.  In  1882.  wntmg  an  intro- 
duction  for  the  Russian  translation  of  the  Communist  Manifesto  (the  translation 
bv  vera  ZasuUc)  Marx  and  Engels  insisted  that  the  mir  ought  not  to  be  broken 
UP   as  the  village  community  had  been  in  the  west,  for  it  might  serve  as  the 
starting  point  of  a  communistic  development,  but  could  do  so  only  on  condition 
that  the  Russian  revolution  should  give  the  signal  for  a  working-class  revolution 
n  the  west      Writing  to  Nikolai-on  in  1892.  Engels  recalled  Marx's  word*  o 
1877  and  declared  that  the  Russian  peasant  was  already  feeling  the  traditional 
Ruiian  agrarian  conditions  (those  of  the  mir)  to  be  a  fetter  as  ^n  fo/^/y.  ^ays 
the  peasant  had  felt  similar  conditions  to  be  in  Europe.        I  am  afraid,     con- 
tinued Engels.  •'  that  we  shall  soon  have  to  look  upon  your  mir  as  no  more  than 
a  memor/of  the  irrecoverable  past,  and  that  in  the  future  we  shall  have  to 
do  ^h  a  capitalistic  Russia.     If  this  be  so.  a  splendid  chance  -U  unquestion. 
ably  have  been  lost."     Engels  anticipated  the  proletarianisation  of  the  mu2ik 
but  anticipated  likewise  the  ruin  of  the  great  landed  propne  ors    who  would 
be  compeUed  by  the  burden  of  their  debts  to  alienate  their  lands.     Between 
the  proletarians  and  the  impoverished  landed  proprietors  ^here  was  pressing 
in  a  new  class  of  landowners,  the  village  usurers  and  the  burghers  from  the 
towns  who  would  perhaps  be  the  ancestry  of  the  coming  agranan  aristocracy. 
In  this  letter  and  in  other  letters  of  'S^^,  Engels  adnuttedthat^rge^^^^^ 
industry  in  Russia  was  being  artificially  cultivated,  but  he  rightly  Po^nted  out 
that  S^iilar  artificial  methods  were  being  used  to  promote  mdustnahsaUon 
in  other  lands.     As  soon  as  Russia  ceased  to  be  a  purely  agricultural  state 
he  must  necessarily  adopt  artificial  methods  of  industnahsation  (protective 
measres   Tf    Engels  i^inted  out  to  Nikolai-on  the  inevitable  consequences 
The  Sitl^^tion  of  Ru'Sia.  underUning  the  analogic,  with  the  other  co"^^^^^^^^^ 
whose  economic  development  was  described  in  Capital.     In  1893  Engels  entered 
into  a  controversy  with  Struve.  who  took  a  hghthearted  view  of  the  evils  of 
caplt^isation.     Engels   believed,   with   Nikolai-on.   that  the   ^a^ta^™  ^^ 
Russia  would,  in  view  of  the  peculiar  institutions  of  that  countY.  ^^^^^^^^^ 
extensive   and   disastrous   social   revolution      Nevertheless   he   <hd   not jhaje 
Nikolai-on's    pessimism.     The    mir.    certain  y,    was    doom^    jS>me  debtot 
existence  was  impossible  as  soon  as  some  of  its  members  had  become  debto^ 
(and  in  fact  slavS)  of  the  others.     CapitaUsm.  ^^owever.  would  open  up  new 
perspectives :    new  hopes  would  dawn ;    a  great  nation  such  as  the  Russian 
would  survive  any  crisis.  '  .         . 
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economic  statistics  are  still  very  imperfect,  it  is  difficult, 
concerning  disputed  points,  to  adopt  an  apodictic  interpreta- 
tion of  the  facts,  one  that  should  exclude  every  possibility 
of  doubt.  Nevertheless  the  position  of  the  narodniki  has 
become  untenable. 

Let  us  consider  the  question  of  the  capitalisation  of  Russia. 
The  eighties,  in  the  reign  of  Alexander  III  (the  epoch  of 
the  new  economic  poUcy  which  supported  itself  on  French 
capital),  was  the  era  during  which  the  historico-philosophical 
and  economic  views  of  the  narodniki  secured  hterary  for- 
mulation. To  others  as  well  as  to  the  narodniki,  the  febrile 
industrialisation  of  the  country  by  the  state  was  looked  upon 
as  a  hothouse  growth. 

Russia  was  largely  provided  with  capital  from  abroad,  so 
that  in  this  sense  the  development  was  "artificial,"  and  was, 
as  the  narodniki  phrased  it,  "  nursed  "  by  the  state.  But  in 
a  number  of  European  countries,  in  Austria  for  example,  and 
of  late  date  in  Hungary,  foreign  capital  was  introduced,  and 
industriaUsation  was  promoted  by  the  state,  no  less  "  arti- 
ficially "  than  in  Russia.  Similar  conditions  prevailed  at  one 
time  in  Germany,  and  almost  universally. 

It  is  true  that  the  (foreign)  capital  of  Russia  was  not  gradually 
accumulated  as  it  was  in  Europe,  where  the  accumulation 
of  capital  was  effected  out  of  industry,  and  pari  passu  with 
the  growth  of  industry.     In   Russia,  however,   side  by  side 
with  the  capital  invested  in  large-scale  manufacture,  the  work- 
ing capital  of  home  industry  {kustar')  has  continued  to  exist. 
Small-scale  manufacture  carried  on  in  houses,  has  developed 
alongside   large-scale   capitaUst   manufacture,    giving   rise   to 
specific  investments  of  capital,  technical  schooUng,  and  so  on. 
The  inadequate  faciHties  for  communication  in  most  parts  of 
Russia,  the  large  expanse  of  thinly  populated  areas,  and  above 
all  the  primitive  state  of  agriculture,'  have  helped  to  main- 
tain kustar'  industry  ;    the  simultaneous  industriaUsation  and 
capitalisation  of  the  two  chief  cities  and  of  certain  districts 
(eight  in  number)  constituting  industrial  oases— districts  which 
either  enjoy  an  exceptionally  favourable  geographical  situation 
or  have  been  endowed  by  nature  with  coal,  ores,  naphtha, 
etc.— have  favoured  the  growth  of  kustar'  industry. 

The  Marxists  drew  attention  to  the  fact  that  in  Russia 
industrial  concentration  and  the  concentration  of  capital  were 
taking  place  to  a  greater  extent  than  in  Germany  and  other 


European  lands,  and  references  were  made  to  the  similanties 
between  Russian  and  American  economic  development. 

No  doubt  this  so-caUed  concentration  must  be  accurately 
explained  in  the  light  of  Russian  conditions,  its  distmct  forms 
and  causes  must  be   grasped.     A   difference  must  be   made 
between  the  concentration  of  operatives  and  the  concentration 
of  labour  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  concentration  of  capital 
on  the   other.     For  example,   the   plethora   of   operatives  is 
referable  to  their  inadequate  qualifications  and  to  their  poor 
capacity  for  work,  for  the  majority  of  them  are  still  peasants 
and  semi-peasants,  whose  "  concentration  "  is  of  a  quite  pecu. 
liar  kind.     Again,   the  concentration  of  capital  has  quite  a 
different  significance  when  great  capitalists  are  still  few  m 
number,  and  when  these  appear  to  act  as  concentrators  because 
from  the  very  outset  it  has  only  been  possible  for  men  with 
large  capital  to  undertake  industrial  enterprise.     Since  there 
does  not  exist  in  Russia  a  middle  class  corresponding  to  that 
known  to  Europe,  the  owners  of  a  moderate  amount  of  capital. 
are  likewise  unknown.     Nevertheless,  in  Russia,  too,  there  has 
occurred    an   increasing   development    of    trusts    and    cartels, 
whilst  in  addition  there  exist  in  that  country  the  monopolies 
which  are  already  of  old  standing.  .,  ,.    ^ 

Russia  is  becoming  industrialised  and  capitahsed  ;  manu- 
facturing industry,  home  industry,  and  agriculture,  being 
transformed  and  developed  by  industriaUsation  and  capital- 
isation. The  home  market  is  not  so  weak  as  the  narodniki 
declared.  This  is  evidenced  by  the  increasing  imports  in  spite 
of  high  duties,  and  by  the  increasing  deposits  in  the  saving 
banks.  Russian  exports  of  manufactured  goods  are  as  yet 
scanty,  but  even  here  the  increase  is  noteworthy. 

It  is  hardly  needful  to  adduce  serious  arguments  against 
the  views  of  those  among  the  narodniki  who  desire  by  aU 
possible  means  to  keep  Russia  a  purely  agricultural  country, 
and  who,  with  that  end  in  view,  go  so  far  as  to  discountenance 
political  activity  and  to  boycott  the  constitution,  for  it  is 
so  obvious  that  in  the  domain  of  agriculture  the  control, 
cooperation,  and  initiarive  of  the  duma  has  led  to  an  improve- 
ment  in  agricultural  methods.  If  the  narodniki  said  that 
parliament  would  destroy  the  mir.  we  have  to  remember  that 
it  is  open  to  question  whether  it  is  really  to  the  interest  of 
the  muiik  that  the  mir  should  be  retained.  Moreover,  it  ^yas 
not  the  duma,  but  the  government  hostile  to  the  duma,  which 
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nearly  brought  about  the  destruction  of  the  mir  by  the  inno- 
yation  of  November  9,  1906.  Again,  though  the  defects  of 
this  measure  are  numerous,  it  cannot  justly  be  said  to  have 
been  injurious  on  the  whole.  Finally,  it  is  certain  to-day 
that  agriculture  and  stock-raising  are  making  notable  and  rapid 
progress,  partly  owing  to  the  introduction  of  cooperative 
farming,  and  partly  owing  to  the  technical  training  in  agri- 
culture furthered  by  the  government. 

The  historically  conditioned  pecuharities  of  Russian  agri- 
cultural life  will  persist,  just  as  Russian  Uterature  and  art. 
Russian  science  and  philosophy,  Russian  rehgious  and  social 
conditions,  remain  peculiar,  notwithstanding  the  influence  of 
the  west,  and  notvtdthstanding  the  identical  tendencies  of 
evolution. 

The  narodniki  could  not  shake  their  minds  free  from  the 
mythical  conception  of  the  soil  as  "  mother  earth,"  or  "  little 
mother  earth."  '  Doubtless  the  narodniki  had  studied  eco- 
nomics, most  of  them,  indeed,  were  Marxists,  or  rather,  to 
be  precise,  most  of  them  expressed  their  ideas  in  Marxist 
terminology.  They  analysed  the  special  problem  of  land  rent, 
but  continually  diverged  into  the  mythical  conception  and 
estimate  of  the  soil.  The  narodniki  were  the  successors  of 
the  old  physiocrats,  who  regarded  agriculture  as  the  primitive 
and  natural  economy,  opposing  thereto  manufacture,  commerce, 
and  the  other  occupations  of  the  "  classe  sterile  "  as  unnatural. 
According  to  this  view,  agriculture  and  manufacturing  industry, 
country  and  town,  peasant  and  manufacturer,  soil  and  capital, 
are  irreconcilable  opposites ;  the  history  of  human  develop- 
ment is  a  capitalist  aberration  which  at  the  last  moment  Russia 
may  be  able  to  avoid. 

<  In  the  light  of  these  doctrines,  strictly  applied,  fruit— 
•fresh  fruit-— would  be  the  only  "  natural  "  product  of  the  soil, 
the  only  "  natural  "  nutriment.  Indeed  we  may, go  further, 
and  say  that  only  certain  varieties  of  fruit  could  serve  our 
turn,  for  fruit  trees,  just  hke  cereals,  have  for  the  most  part 
been  improved  by  selection,  while  as  for  bread,  this  is  an 
extremely  complicated  artifact.  Indeed,  it  was  the  soil  which 
first  provided  the  stone  from  which  the  most  primitive  tools 
were  made,  and  all  that  chemistry  and  chemical  manufac- 
turing industry  can  do  is  to  elaborate  the  gifts  of  the  soil. 

»  The  Russian  tenn  "  zemlja  "  denotes  the  world,  land,  and  soil ;  in  the 
doctrine  of  the  Slavophils  and  the  narodniki,  these  three  significations  merge.   • 


i      first  peasant  needed  tools,  which  were  not  provided  him 

iiature  in  the  form  in  which  he  used  them.     Cereals  are 

,      4v  to  a  notable  extent  a  manufactured  product,  even  if 

onsider  them  simply  as  produce,  and  not  as  commodities 

',e  marketable  sense.     It  is  true  that  the  narodnik  may 

-t  that  the  working  of  capitaUsm  has  been  to  turn  the 

s      into  a  mere  instrument  for  the  production  of  land-rent, 

ti    ~  annulling  the  old  conception  of  the  soil  as  the  nourisher  ; 

but  even  from  this  outlook  it  is  necessary  to  strive  for  the 

technical  perfectionment  of  agriculture,  seeing  that  increase 

of  population  enforces  this  endeavour. 

Besides,  the  narodniki  have  forgotten  the  question  of 
stock-raising.  Is  stock-raising  likewise  perfectly  natural? 
What  is  its  relationship  to  the  bringing  of  the  soil  under 
cultivation?  Which  was  the  earher  development,  which  is 
"  more  primitive  "  ?  - 

Again,  and  similarly,  we  must  enquire  why  home  work, 
and  above  all  the  so-called  home  industry,  should  be  considered 
more  primitive  and  nfore  natural  than  technically  perfected 

factory  industry. 

The  history  of  agriculture  is  part  of  the  general  history  of 
industry,  and  it  is  utterly  fallacious  to  separate  the  two  spheres 
of  labour  one  from  another,  to  oppose  them  one  to  another 

as  Ormuzd  to  Ahriman.  ,.  .     , 

But  in  addition  to  the  economic  problem,  the  socio-pohtical 
problem,  the  problem  of  the  apportionment  of  the  soil  presses 
for  solution.  It  is  really  hard  to  see  how  the  mir,  the  artel, 
and  home  work  (whether  as  home  industry  for  the  capitahst 
market  or  as  home  industry  for  the  supply  of  family  needs), 
could  solve  the  social  question  in  the  socialist  sense.  We 
have  merely  to  turn  the  pages  of  Russian  history  to  note  on 
almost  every  page  how  unjustly  the  soil  has  been  apportioned. 
We  have  to  ask.  Why  did  "  holy  "  Russia,  despite  its  mir  and 
artel  and  kustar',  fall  into  capitahst  temptation  at  all,  why 
did  the  Russian  Ivan  abandon  his  steppe  to  seek  the  modern 

Jerusalem  ?  , ,       •,  .    x      •  u  ^ 

Confirmation  of  the  objections  I  have  adduced  is  furnished 
by  the  agrarian  program  formulated  by  the  narodniki  after 
the  revolution  of  1905.  The  analysis  of  this  program  is  beyond 
our  present  scope,  but  I  may  be  permitted  a  brief  reference 
to  it  in  so  far  as  it  furnishes  an  additional  argument  against 
the  fundamental  positions  of  the  narodniki. 
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As  early  as  1905,  the  "  young  "  narodniki  came  for^     d 
with  a  new  program.     This  program  for  the  "  nationalisatir  .  ' 
of  the  land  was  nothing  more  than  a  scheme  for  an  autl    1- 
tarian  state  socialism,  which  aimed,  by  the  systematic  re^f 
tion  of  capitalism,  at  creating  for  the  first  time  an  ideal 
the  mir  that  was  to  save  Russia.     It  is  not  difficult  to  uni    - 
stand  how  the  young  narodniki  yielded  to  the  lure  of  state 
socialism  when  we  remember  that  many  of  the  old  narodniki 
(Nikolai-on,   for   instance)    bad   placed   their   hopes   on   state 
sociaHsm  and  its  agrarian  bureaucracy.    WTien  we  speak  of 
the  state,  however,  we  must    think  of    the  extant    Russian 
state  of  Peter  the  Great,  an  institution  which  the  narodniki 
were  often  no  less  ready  to  ban  than  the  Slavophils  had  been. 
This  state  now  received  the  approval  of  the  "  folk-socialists," 
an  offshoot  of  the  narodni^estvo  formed  after  1905.    PS§ehonov, 
who  was  their  spokesman,   reasoned    soundly  whien  he  dis- 
played to  the  young  narodniki  the  defects  of  the  arbitrary 
repressive  measures  which  would  degrade  the  commune  to  an 
agrarian  ghetto  ;    yet  he,  for  his  part,  distinguishing  between 
"  possibilities  "  and  simple  "  desires,"  compounded  with  the 
historically  extant  monarchy,  hallowed  as  it  was  by  centuries, 
and  assigned   to  it  a  decisive    and  leading  role  in   agrarian 
reform.     In  regard  to  details,  the  "  nationalisation  "  of  the  land 
was  to  be  carried  out  in  accordance  with  the  teachings  of 
Henry  George,  for  P^Sehonov  forgot  that  Henry  George  had 
based  his  ideas  of  reform  upon  the  institutions  of  a  state  utterly 
^different  from  the  Russian.     Or  are  we  perchance  to  beHeve 
that  Pg§ehonov  was  prepared  to  approve  the  revolution  and 
the  constitutionalism  it  had  inaugurated  ? 

However  this  may  be,  PSSehonov  lays  great  stress  on  the 
consideration    that    the   revolution   must   be    social    and   not 
V  political,  and  he  continually  relapses  into  the  apoHtical  social- 
ism of  the  narodni(5estvo.     He  maintains,  for  example,  that 
the    demand    for  the  eight-hour  day  will  not  be  effectively 
realised  until  every  worker  has  his  own  portion  of  land,  for  then 
the  workers  will  not  be  dependent  upon  the  factory.    It  is 
plain  that  P^Sehonov  is  here  endeavouring  to  put  a  narodnikist 
gloss  upon   the   social   democratic   demand   which   the   folk- 
''sociaHsts  have  adopted.     He  refers  to  the  unsuccessful  strike 
of  the  St.  Petersburg  operatives,  which  the  employers  con- 
verted into  a  lock-out,  simply  letting  the  strikers  starve.    The 
..operatives  failed  because  they  had  no  "  land."    PdSehonov 


.      .ts    that   well-organised   workers   win    their    strikes,    not 

lah  "  land,"  but  through  the  possession  of  ample  reserve 

is    and    through    discipline.      But    far    more    inaportant 

far   more   characteristic   of   narodmkist       sociahsm,      is 

i      v^oiiov's  recognition  that  factories  are  to  contmue  to  exist 

'     \  the  nationalisation  of  the  land.     How  is  it  possible,  we 

l,r  ask,  when  once  the  land  has  been  nationahsed,  when 

rveiv  worker  (not  merely  every  peasant)  shall  have  received 

h  s  share  of  land-how  is  it  possible  that  these  tillers  of  the 

soil  can  be  expected  to  leave  their  land  and  to  go  to  work  in 

^^^f  JpkTn'that  the  folk-socialists  constitute  an  intermediate 
link  between  the  liberals  (cadets)  and  the  social  democrats. 
Their  program  is  a  compromise,  whose  interest  for  us  lies  above 
alf^  this  that  it  is  derived  rather  from  the  west  than  from 
the  Russian  east.  Economically,  it  is  mainly  a  schenie  for 
ameliorations  ;  socially  it  is  a  program  for  land  reform,  w^^^^^^^^ 
the  ideals  of  Henry  George  are  reduced  withm  the  hmits  of 

the  oracticallv  attainable. 

The  narodniki  entertain  uncritical,  mythical  views  concern- 
ing the  moral  worth  of  the  peasant  and  of  rural  or  village  life 
It  is  a  fallacy  to  regard  the  Russian  peasant  as  at  once  the 
Inomic  and'the  moral  saviour  of  Russia.  The  country  and 
the  rural  population,  no  less  than  the  town  and  the  urban 
population;  possess  shortcomings,  errors,  and  vices.    Recent 

clcal  investigations  into  the  moral  -f  ^f "  "^./"^^^rbv 
such  as  have  been  made  in  Germany  (and.  be  't  n°te^  ''y 
men  of  religious  and  conservative  views),  should  surely  put  to 
flight  for  ever  this  traditional  romanticism  and  Rousseamsm. 
A  critical  survey  of  Russian  rural  Ufe  would  furnish  pre- 
cisely similar  results.  This  is  proved  by  the  descnptions  we 
owe  to  belletristic  writers  among  the  narodmki.  Some  it 
is  true  like  Zlatovratskii.  represent  the  peasant  as  a  moral 
hero;  but  others.  Gleb  Uspenskii  and  Korolenko  jo^  /"f"  ?f ' 
exhibit  the  mu«k  as  human,  all-too-human  Farther  ^he 
descriptions  we  owe  to  such  writers  as  Resetmkov  show  us 
rural  Ufe  in  positively  repulsive  colours.  For  the  rest  even  he 
romanticists  involuntarily  disclose  the  seamy  side  of  Russian 
village  life.' 

.  I  may  aUude  once  more  to  Mel'mkoy.  for  his  descriptions  of  the  raskrf 
have  frrq/ently  been  eulogised  in  the  spirit  of  ,*^f.  """"^ie^^l'S 
™tings  indicate  the  existence  among  the  raskolmlo  of  marked  elements  o. 
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Thus  even  Tolstoi,  who  believed  himself  to  have  been  led 
by  the  muiiks  and  the  sectaries  to  the  discovery  of  true 
religion,  disclosed  in  his  The  Power  of  Darkness  the  moral 
corruption  of  the  mu2ik.  It  is  enough  in  this  connection  to 
mention  Cehov  and  Gor'kii ! 

Finally,  if  we  were  to  believe  the  descriptions  of  the  muzik 
which  have  been  printed  of  late  in  clericalist  organs,  the  Russian 
saviour  and  messiah  has  become  an  anarchistic  hooligan. 

In  Smoke,  Turgenev  characterises  the  uncritical  narod- 
niCestvo  in  the  following  terms :  "  The  cultured  Russian 
stands  before  the  Russian  peasant,  makes  a  profound  reverence, 
and  says,  *  Heal  me,  for  I  am  perishing  from  moral  corrup- 
tion/ and  the  muiik  makes  a  reverence  no  less  profound,  and 
rejoins,  '  Help  me,  I  am  perishing  from  ignorance  '." 

As  early  as  1862,  Turgenev  justly  indicated  to  Herzen  the 
political  conservatism  of  the  muiik,  insisting  that  beneath  the 
sheepskin  were  concealed  the  germs  of  the  same  bourgeois 
spirit  which  Herzen  had  discerned  in  the  western  bourgeoisie. 
In  his  prose  poem  The  Worker  and  the  White  Hand  (1878) 
Turgenev  depicts  a  workman  who  would  like  to  have  the  luck- 
bringing  halter  wherewith  a  member  of  the  intelligentsia  who 
has  gone  down  among  the  people  has  been  hanged — hknged 
on  account  of  his  activities  in  the  cause  of  the  workers.  Mihail- 
ovskii  animadverted  upon  the  "  optimism  "  of  Zlatovratskii. 
It  must  be  admitted  that  the  Russian  peasant  has  changed 
of  late,  and  has  changed  for  the  better,  but  the  improvement 
is  not  due  to  the  labours  of  the  narodniki.  The  mir  notwith- 
standing,  the  Russian  village  has  since  1861  undergone  rapid 
economic  and  social  transformation  ;  during  this  period  the 
kulak  (literally  "fist,"  the  name  given  to  the  village  dealer 
or  middleman)  has  acquired  and  enlarged  his  sinister  reputa- 
tion ;  the  Russian  village,  as  is  conspicuously  indicated  by 
the  great  rise  in  prices,  has  been  drawn  within  the  vortex  of 
capitaUsm. 

The  young  narodniki  recognise  that  Russia  has  already 
been  capitalised  and  industrialised,  and  they  recognise  further 
that  capitalism  exhibits  for  Russia  and  releases  for  Russia 
energies  that  are  not  merely  negative  and  destructive,  but 
are  in  addition  positive,  organic  and  formative.. 

Thus  the  economic  differences  between  the  narodniki  and 

sexual  decadence,  such  as  a  Mere2kov»kii  could  well  have  utilised  in  his  accounts 
ol  the  sectaries. 


*hP  Marxists  are  overshadowed  by  the  wide  divergence  between 
S   two^amps  in  the  historico-philosophical  domain.    The  two 
"  ndlanistinguished  in  resject  of  the  philosophic  founda- 
[1  they  att2  to  socialisnJ.  and  as  a  poUtical  party  the 
!in,H   have   since   1905   exhibited   numerous   transitional 
'':£tiil^^  ^^T^i^  and  the  right.    Some  of  them  inchne 
Sdsliberalism,  others  towards  Marxism  and  social  demo- 
°"  V     Of   the   latter,    again,   some   are   revisionists,   others 
.fhndox   revolutionary   Marxists.    As   previously   explained, 
t       oc°al  revSuonaries,  like  their  predecessors  the  adherents 
of   the  Narodnaja  Volja,   are  Ukewise   counted    among    the 
narodniki.' 

Ill 

§  157- 
i-OR  the  understanding  of  Russian  Marxism  it  will  be  ad- 
F  v^nfa  eo^^^^^^^^^  view'of  the  intimate  -^u^^^^^^^^^^^^^ 
between  Russian  and  European  Marxism  and  ^spe  f ^^^^ 
twpen  Russian  and  German  Marxism,  that  we  snouia  give  a 

iraSs,.  o,  .he «...  0.  M.™  u.  E-p^;;'s«r  ".S 
r'sr.KS'iv=.-J™.  ^s  .he  .P..S. 

designation  of  the  state  of  Marxism.^ 

1905  Voroncov  joined  the  tnidoviki.     ^ms  gr     h  ^  ^  onwards, 

folk-socialists  by  its  tactical  ".e^^f^.^i^^^^^^  ScarvUnik  Evropy."  which 
Voroncov  became  connected  with  the  l^^^J^^) /^^^^^  ^f  the  narodniki  under- 

previously  he  had  fiercely  attacked      Thus  the  vi  pgsehonov  has 

Lnt  development.  ^-X^^^l^^^^ZZllrT^^^^  so^Lst  parties,  between 
been  advocating  a  working  alliance  ^^we^  i       . 

the  social  revolutionaries  and  the  social  l^^^ll\^^^^^^^^^^x,  and  political 

*  In  1898  I  gave  a  summary  of  the  scientific.  P  ^^^^.P^  ^^^^ideration   of 

situation  within  the  Marxist  ^^^'.^"^^^l-'^^  ^^ich   I  pubUshed  in  German 

the  same  theme  Nvill  be  found  in  the  work  ^^^^^       ^      ^  Marxism.     My 

in   1899.   The   Philosophical   -"^.'sS^sl^^^^^^^^^  Marxism,  a  history 

analysis  has  been  confirmed  by  the  subsequent  msxy         ^^  ^^.^  .,  ^^  ^.^^^^ 

with  which  I  have  dealt  in  a  number  of  «^^y^^  Suppositions.  Kautsky's 
during  the  years  1899  to  ^joi  appeared      Bernstein         PF^^^^^^  ^^  ^^^^^^^^ 

Critique  of  Bernstein.  The  ^^^^'^"^^  .^fV^'^^^,^^^^^^^  the  "Wolfschen  Zeit- 
and  Liibeck.  The  Revision  of  the  Hainfeld  P^ogjam^  ^^  \  ^ere  published  : 
schrift  far  Sozialwissenschaft  "  ^^"^8  ^^^''.ken  the  Ethics  of  A.  Menger 
the  Viennese  Marx-Studies.  LassaUe  by  H.  Oncken.  ,,  Zeitschrift  fiir 

and  of  Kautsky.   Vandervelde's   l^^^^^^^sm  ,  J^^  (LagardeUe  and 

Politik  "  for  191 2  was  published.  Syndicalism  ana  ^  introducing 

Sorel).    I  append  this  list  of  my  own  ^vntlngs  t°  justify  myse 
a  summary  of  my  views  into  the  present  study. 
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According  to  Marx,  the  organisation  of  society  in  the  epoch 
of  civiUsation,   beginning  in  Greece  with  the  dominance  of 
Athens,  and  in  Italy  with  the  rise  of  Rome,  fundamentally 
consists  in  the  continual  opposition  and  struggle  between  two 
classes  ;    this  struggle,  he  contends,  makes  up  the  essence  and 
comprises  the  content  of  history  ;    the  mass  of  the  working 
population  is  kept  in  subjection  by  the  idle  but  dominant 
class,  is  kept  in  one  form  or  another  of  social  or  poUtical  ser- 
vitude.    The  state  is  the  poUtical  expression  of  the  dominant 
and  oppressing  class.     In  the  modern  era,  class  contrasts  have 
become  accentuated  in  the  struggle  between  the  proletarian 
masses  and  the  capitaHsts.     The  proletarian  masses  undergo 
increasing  impoverishment  owing  to  the  way  in  which  the 
product  of  their  labour,  value  and  surplus  value,  is  continuously 
absorbed  by   the   capitalist  entrepreneur ;    this  process  will 
continue  until  possessions  become  concentrated  in  the  hands 
of  a  very  small  number  of  capitaUsts,  and  then  will  come  the 
cataclysm,  the  definitive  revolution,  whereby  the  proletarians 
will  reestablish  communism.     For  in  Marx's  view,  society  in 
its  most  primitive  stage  was  communistically  organised,  and 
primitive  communism  was  swept  away  when  the  era  of  private 
property  began.     Extant  capitalism  is  the  terminal  phase  of 
private  property,  and  in  the  comparatively  near  future  will 
yield   place    to   communism.     This    already   imminent    com- 
munism will  doubtless  differ  in  certain  respects  from  primitive 
communism  ;  it  will  be  a  complicated  but  deUberately  thought- 
out  system  of  social  organisation.     The  coming  of  the  com- 
munistic era  can  be  foreseen  by  the  scientific  historian  ;    and 
communism  itself,  therefore,  is  in  part  rooted  in  the  historical 
process.     Practically,  socio-poUtically,   the  transformation   in- 
alterably  determined  by  the  objective  dialectical  process  of 
historical  evolution  will  be  brought  about   in   the    following 
manner.     In  the  very  last  phase  of  the  capitalistic  et)och  the 
workers  will  gain  control  of  the  state  (the  dictatorship  of  the 
proletariat),  will  abolish  the  state,  and  will  conduct  society 
to  the  higher  communistic  stage  of  evolution.     This  stage  will 
dose  the  era  of  historical  evolution. 

Marx  did  not  furnish  a  detailed  account  of  the  history  of 
this  evolution,  but  in  his  analysis  of  capitalist  production  and 
of  the  circulation  of  goods  and  commodities  he  endeavoured 
to  elucidate  the  appUcation  of  the  dialectical  process  of  evolu- 
tion to  the  present  day,  to  the  most  recent  phase  of  history. 


It  was  left  for  Engels  to  undertake  a  detailed  appUcation  of 
the  Marxist  scheme  to  history  at  large. 

Marx  and  Engels  were  so  exclusively  historians,  so  exclusively 
dialecticians  in  Hegel's  sense,  that  they  were  not  concerned 
to  undertake  an  exposition  of  social  orgamsation  (to  dea 
vith  what  Comte  termed  social  statics  in  contrast  with  social 
dynamics).  The  concept  of  this  organisation  can,  however, 
be  abstracted  from  history,  and  we  have  moreover  for  this 
purpose    the    Marxist    formula    known    as    the    doctrine    of 

historical  materialism.  ,  ..      -u-         * 

Marx  contends    that  the   totaUty  of   the   relationships  of 
production,  the  economic  structure  of  society,  constitutes  the 
real  basis  upon  which  the  legal  and  poUtical  superstructure 
is  built  and  to  which  definite  forms  of  social  consciousness 
correspond.    These  relationships  of  production  are,  m  fact, 
independent  of  the  human  will;  they  have  onginated  histon- 
callv  in  correspondence  with  a  definite  stage  of  the  evolution 
of  the  material  forces  of  production.     In  a  certain  phase   of 
development  the  material  productive  forces  of  society  come 
into  conflict  with  the  preexistent  relationships  of  production 
(i  e   conditions  of  ownership)  within  which  they  have  hitherto 
had  their  being.    These  earUer  relationships,  which  were  at 
first   evolutionary    forms    of    the    productive    energies,    now 
manifest   themselves  as  shackles  to  those  energies    and  an 
epoch  of  social  revolution  ensues.     With  the  transformation 
of  the  economic  basis,   the  whole  colossal  superstructure  is 
more  or  less  rapidly  overthrown.     When  we  are  contemplating 
such  transformations  we  must  ever  be  careful  to  distingmsh 
between   the   material  transformation  in  the   economic   con- 
ditions of  production,  which  is  effected  in  strict  conformity 
with  the  reign  of  natural  law,  and  the  legal,  poUtical,  rehgious, 
artistic,  or  philosophical  (in  a  word,  ideological)  forms  wherein 
human  beings  become  aware  of  this  conflict  and  carry  on  the 
struggle.     In  broad  outline  Marx  depicts  the  Asiatic,  classical, 
feudal,  and  modern  capitaUst  modes  of  production,  respectively, 
as  progressive  epochs  in  the  economic  formation  of  society. 
The  capitaUst  method  of  production  has  created  the  antagon- 
ism between  the  productive  forces  of  society  and  the  relation- 
ships of  ownerships,  an  antagonism  which  will  be  solved  by 
the  material  conditions  which  this  same  capitalist  structure 
of  society  has   already  prepared  ;    for  humamty   never  sets 
itself  problems  which  it  is  incompetent  to  solve,  and  indeed 
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these  problems  can  only  become  intelligible  when  the  material 
conditions  rendering  their  solution  possible  already  exist,  at 
least  in  the  germ. 

Such  is  the  celebrated  formula  of  historical  or  economic 
materiaUsm  whereby  history  is  represented  as  a  dialectical 
and  objective  mass  process  independent  of  the  individual  Mill. 
The  formula  will  be  found  in  the  preface  to  Marx's  Critique 
of  Political  Economy,  pubUshed  in  the  year  1859.  The  first 
sketches  of  this  formulation  exist  in  earlier  works,  but  Marx 
himself,  and  to  a  still  greater  extent  Engels  and  his  younger 
disciples,  were  subsequently  responsible  for  such  extensive 
variations  in  the  formula  that  the  "  real  basis  "  of  productive 
relationships  has  been  supplemented  or  replaced  by  technical 
advances  (including  the  fundamental  sciences  of  mathematics, 
physics,  chemistry,  etc.),  racial  quaUties,  the  geographical 
environment,  the  energies  that  determine  the  relationships  of 
population,  etc.  At  the  same  time,  historical  materialism,  in 
view  of  the  criticism  it  encountered,  was  reduced  to  a  method, 
a  heuristic  method. 

It  would  be  quite  incredible  that  so  obscure  and  inaccurate 
a  formula  should  have  had  so  powerful  an  influence,  had  it 
not  become  the  scientific  basic  formula  of  revolutionary  social- 
ism, which  in  Germany  and  other  countries  has  effected  the 
national  and  international  organisation  of  the  working  masses 
to  constitute  the  social  democracy. 

Marxist  historical  materialism  has  been  philosophically 
and  socioldlogically  superseded.  The  history  of  mankind  has 
a  significance  different  from  that  which  Marx  impressed  upon 
it  with  his  doctrine  of  historical  materialism  based  upon  the 
materialism  of  Feuerbach. 

Practically  and  socio-poUtically,  just  as  much  as  theo- 
retically, Marxism  abandons  its  positions,  or  at  least  modifies 
them  to  a  great  extent.  In  especial  it  is  necessary  to  insist 
on  the  fact  that  Marxist  social  democracy,  above  all  in  Germany 
and  Austria,  has  had  the  revision  of  its  doctrines  forced  upon 
it  by  participation  in  political  and  parUamentary  work.  Re- 
visionism has  never  possessed  any  theorist  whose  abiUty  and 
force  rivalled  those  of  Marx.  It  was  the  work  of  practical 
pohtics  which  necessitated  revisionism. 

In  Germany,  Austria,  Italy,  Belgium,  France,  and  England, 
the  Marxists,  during  their  poUtical  activities  within  their  own 
party,  during  their  work  in  parliaments,  local  governments, 


trade  unions,  etc.,  had  forced  upon  them  the  conclusion  that 
tL  and  church  are  no  mere  superstructure,  as  Marx  contended 
marx's  own  thought  was  obscure,  since  he  conceived- thfe  super- 
tructure,  n»w  as  the  state,  now  as  political  ideals,  and  now 
.Jain  as  law).    Moreover,  in  the  work  of  practica_l  pohtics 
the  Marxist  learned  to  prize  nationaUty  as  an  independent 
ocial  organisation  side  by  side  with  the  organisation  o    state 
and  church-in  a  word,  he  came  to  recognise  that  the  complicated 
Lanisation  of  society  cannot  be  accurately  conceived  in  ac- 
mrdance  with  the  simplifying  formula  of  historical  material- 
s'    At  the  same  time' the  practical  Marxist  learned  that  the 
ocial  democracy  and  its  program  were  less  radically  distinct 
from  the  other  democratic  parties  and  their  programs  than 
the  founder  of  the  social  democracy  had  ^ssumed  and    han- 
many  of  its  leaders  still  assume.    Bernstein  s  phrase      from 
act  to  party  "  affords  a  summary  watchword  of  the  new  view 
which  through  the  discussion  of  tactics  has  come  to  prevail 
widely  among  the  Marxists  of  all  lands.  . 

This  discussion  of  tactics  relates  in  especial  to  the  possib  e 
participation  of  the  social  democrats  in  the  government      If 
I  Ihe  discussion  laid  especial .  stress  upon  the  question  of    he 
acceptance  of  office  by  socialists  and  upon  the  question  of  voting 
'  for  the  state  budget,  the  restriction  of  out  ook,  though  com- 
prehensible  enough,   is   uncritical,   for   P^rf^P^*^""  ^^.iHnf 
government  is  essentially   of  the   same  nature  as  Par^"pa- 
ion  in  the  government  of  the  state-quite  apart  from  the 
consideration  that  a  BerUn  town   councillor  may  have  more 
important  functions  than  a  minister  in  Baden. 

In  the  last  resort,  the  discussion  of  tactics  must  lead  to  a 
.cvisLn  of  the  concept  of  social  revolution;    the  tems  revo- 
lution,  reform,   and  evolution,   must  be   accurately   defined 
The  social  democrat  who  enters  parliament  as  a  deputy,  who 
enters  a  bourgeois  institution,  participates  in  the  working  of 
the  state  which  in  theory  he  boycotts  and  negates     ^  pract^, 
therefore,  he  has  decided  in  favour  o    the  tactics  of  refomi 
for  history  has  taught  him  that  the  time  f°r  ^^e   definitive 
.ocial  revolution  anticipated  by   Engels  and  Marx  has  no 
yet  arrived.     In  truth  the  people  who  expect  too  "^uch  are  of 
as  little  practical  use  as  were  their  *0'«™«"^'^\*^;^""1"^^^^^^^ 
In  practice,  the  Marxist  who  is  dominated  by  "^e   evoluU^^^^^ 
mood  and  aspires  to  the  (definitive   soaal  revolution  is  faced 
with  a  dilemma..  According  to  his  program,  extant^ society 
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is  wholly  bad ;  but  he  must  either  recognise  it  inasmuch  as 
he  makes  no  attempt  to  improve  it,  or  else  he  must  attempt 
to  improve  it  and  must  thereby  recognise  it — and  either  course 
will  conflict  with  the  letter  of  the  Marxist  doctrine. 

But  theory,  too,  confutes  Marxism.  It  is  an  old  story  that 
the  materialism  of  Marx  and  Engels  is  untenable  ;  the  entire 
doctrine  of  historical  or  economic  materiaHsm  is  simply  unscien- 
tific as  a  form  of  psychological  and  metaphysical  materialism ; 
and  the  whole  conception  of  the  "  superstructure  "  is  obscure 
and  devoid  of  meaning. 

The  positivism  of  Marx  and  Engels,  no  less  than  their 
materialism,  is  epistemologically  untenable  and  incapable  of 
being  carried  out  in  practice. 

With  positivism,  there  falls  Hkewise  historism  in  its  extreme 
form,  the  attempt  to  base  sociaUsm  as  communism  in  a  purely 
objective  manner  and  by  a  law  of  evolution.     If  Marx  and 
Engels  conceive  the  notion  of  science  and  conceive  their  scien- 
tific sociaUsm  in  this  sense  of  positivist  historism,  it  is  because 
they  start  from  the  entirely  false  assumption  that  for  the 
masses,  for  society,  for  humanity  (this  concept  is  not  accurately 
defined  by  Marx  and  Engels)  and  its  history,  the  individual 
consciousness  is  a  negligible  quantity.     The  theory  is  in  con- 
formity with  the  teaching  of  Comte  and  with  his  contempt 
for   psychology,    but   it   is   fundamentally   erroneous.     When 
Marx  says,  It  is  not  the  consciousness  of  human  beings  which 
determines  their  existence,  but  conversely  it  is  their  social 
existence  which  determines  their  consciousness,  this  is  to  say 
nothing  at  all,  and  is  moreover  to  beg  the  question  (by  the 
use  of  "  existence  "   and   "  social  existence "   as  convertible 
terms).     There  is  simply  no  such  thing  as  a  massjconscious- 
ness   pr_a_dass   consciousness;    when   Engels   sacrifices  the 
"beggarly  individual  "  to  the  mass,  and  ehminates  the  indi- 
vidual consciousness  as  a  negligible  quantity,  he  is  altogether 
wrong-headed.    Everything  which   Engels   and   the   Marxists 
adduce  for  the  elucidation  of  their  conception  of  ideology  as 
a  reflex,  an  indication,   a  sign,  and   so  on,   lacks  clearness, 
and  is  erroneous,  precisely  for  the  reason  that  the  individual 
consciousness  is  not  falsified  in  the   sense   in  which   Engels 
declared  it  to  be  falsified  when  he  explained  individual  motive 
as  appearance,  imagination,  and  illusion. 

Postkantian  philosophy  has  made  so  thorough  a  study  of 
psychology  and  sociology,  and  above  all  of  the  philosophy  of 


history,  that,  despite  certain  new  attempts  a  la  Durkheim, 
we  can  quietly  ignore  the  mass  consciousness  talked  of  by 
Marx  and  Engels.  The  discussion  concerning  the  nature  of 
iVstory  has  been  so  diligently  and  so  persistently  conducted 
that  we  are  further  in  a  position  to  discard  Marx's  conception 
of  history  and  his  purely  would-be-objective  historism.  The 
historical  dialectic  which  was  transferred  from  the  HegeUan 
system  into  the  Marxist  system  as  an  objective ."  material 
dialectic,"  has  no  real  existence. 

Marx  and  Engels  developed  histonsm  mto  an  ultra-positivist 
amoraUsm  which  is  untenable  precisely  because  the  individual 
consciousness  cannot  be  absorbed  by  the  mythical  mass  con- 
sciousness. (The  concept  of  mass  is  vaguely  employed  by  Marx 
and  Engels,  now  as  party,  and  now  as  humanity.)  From  the 
notion  of  the  determinism  of  nature  and  of  history,  Marx 
deduced  the  unfreedom  of  the  individual  will,  instead  of  em- 
pirically approaching  the  problem  of  the  so-caUed  freedom 
of  the  will  through  a  psychological  analysis  of  facts.  Thus 
determinism  was  transformed  into  fatalism. 

In  practice,  none  the  less.  Marx  and  Engels  made  a  pre- 
dominant appeal  to  the  ethical  decision  of  the  individual; 
they  continually  appealed  against  capitaUsm  to  the  revolu- 
tionary sentiment ;  every  speech  in  a  social  democratic  meeting, 
the  entire  social  democratic  party  education,  is  a  flagrant 
disavowal  of  objectivist  amoraUsm  ;  theoretical  amorahsm  is 
overthrown  by  practical  moralism.  To  Marx  and  Engels, 
moral  preachments  are  tedious  and  appear  ineffective— but 
they  are  themselves  preachers,  and  expect  their  sermons  to 
change  the  bourgeois  outlook.  Marxism  as  a  philosophical 
and  sociological  system  is,  after  all.  itself  nothing  but  ideology 
and  this  ideology  has  been  conceived  prior  to  the  practical 
realisation  of  communism.  Marxist  ideology  is  not  a  super- 
structure but  a  substructure  and  an  anteroom  ! 

SociaUsm  can  have  no.  other  than  an  ethical  foundation. 
The  European  and  Russian  predecessors  of  Marx  are  perfectly 
right  here.  Criticism,  science,  does  not  do  away  with  the 
motivation  of  actions  or  with  the  formulation  of  aims  ;  uto- 
pianism  is  not  rooted  in  moraUty,  but  in  inadequate  cnticism 
and  in  the  lack  of  scientific  grasp.  Consequently  Marx  s 
amoraUsm  is  itself  Utopian.  Unquestionably  it  is  far  from  easy 
to  grasp  and  to  decide  how  the  course  of  history  exercises  a 
codeterminative  influence  upon  the  individual,   or  to  what 
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extent  individual  consciousness  and  will  find  expression  in  the 
mass  and  in  the  course  of  evolution,  but  this  is  not  to  admit 
that  the  individual  is  "  beggarly  "  and  of  no  account.  There 
are  differences  between  individuals ;  historiographers  speak 
of  great  men,  and  associate  historical  happenings  with  the 
personalities  of  these ;  to  what  extent  they  are  right  in  doing 
so  is  a  question  to  be  decided- on  its  merits  in  each  case,  but 
anyhow  the  so-called  great  men  are  themselves  individuals. 
Bernstein  does  no  more  than  give  expression  to  an  admitted 
truth  when  he  desires  to  estabHsh  sociaHsm  subjectively  not 
objectively,  ethically  not  historically.  SociaMsm  is  an  ethical 
problem. 

Are  we  then  to  return  to  Kant  ?  That  is  a  different  question. 
It  is  true  that  Engels  discovered  his  philosophical  mentors 
in  Kant  and  Fichte  as  well  as  in  Hegel,  and  reasons  can  be 
adduced  for  a  synthesis  of  Marxism  with  Kantianism.  Vor- 
lander  and  others  made  such  an  attempt ;  Tugan-Baranovskii 
and  men  of  similar  views  have  written  on  the  other  side.  The 
cry.  Return  to  Kant,  may  signify  that  the  Marxists  wish 
to  devote  themselves  to  epistemological  criticism,  and  to  this 
extent  there  is  good  reason  for  the  adoption  of  such  a  watch- 
word. But  Kant's  philosophy  is  essentially  ethical,  and  we 
are  compelled  to  ask  how  the  amoraUst  and  positivist  histor- 
ism  of  Marx  and  Engels  can  be  practically  united  (I  mean  of 
course  organically  united)  with  the  teaching  of  Kant. 

The  orthodox  Marxists,  as  contrasted  with  the  younger 
sociaUsts  and  the  revisionists,  raise  the  cry,  Return  to  Marx. 
In  many  cases,  especially  in  the  field  of  political  economy, 
there  may  be  good  reason. for  the  demand.  As  a  philosopher, 
Marx  has  been  superseded,  and  revisionism  has  made  no  new 
contribution  in  this  domain. 

The  Marxists,  the  orthodox  Marxists  that  is  to  say,  are 
accustomed  to  conduct  their  apologetics  in  a  purely  scholastic 
manner.  Scholasticism  arises  everywhere  and  always  when 
reputedly  absolute  concepts  and  absolute  truths  have  to  be 
maintained  and  restated  in  opposition  to  the  progress  of  thought. 
For  the  orthodox  Marxists,  however,  it  remains  a  scandal  that 
the  so-called  unorthodox  revisionism  should  continue  to  find 
a  place  within  the  party,  should  be  tolerated  there,  and  should 
be  enabled  to  maintain  its  place  with  the  assistance  of  scholastic 
and  ambiguous  resolutions  passed  at  party  congresses.' 

*  The  exclusion  of  the  author  Hildebrand  for  his  colonial  policy,  decreed 


c    -oiicm  is  not  identical  with  Marxism,  but  Marxism  is 
,n  StrSy  injortant  and  significant  sociaUstic  system. 

§  158. 
T-HE  Russian  social  democratic  refugees  formulated  their 
1     first  program  in  the  year  f  4^  ^j        ^j^^, 

T'ttoyteTeveTo^ment  of  capitalism,  but  likewise 
is  suffenng  from  tne  aeveioyi  j„velooment  The  outcome 
,om  the  incompl«  °*^,^^;//,^£^^^^^^^^  one  competent 
of  these  condit  ons  IS  *e  ^a-^k  °t  a  absolutism.    Con- 

r.ti..l  mil.  those  of  the  Na,odna,a  Vol,.. 

There  u  no  miadle  class  me  P"*"  .  .j^i,  |„,  „„st 
,.™.i.  only  the  2"S«tJCS'  pr.P«ed  lor  .he 
*S";i«  abtS    b..  .1»  for  .he  s.roggl.  ..-.. 

'"ssi^cs  ;l;:£Xi  -^-sTeSS 

S™rvo?l  'ZZy  W  upon  the  dj..2.-cep- 
,io„  of  the  soei.1  demootats  "8"*°e  '^  "a 'ds  the  aim. 
t,  ESdJIS  StS^SThe^SaStt  Sn  X  ,oth,. 

*^'**^"  4   ti,»  npw  eroun    which   was  known  as 

The  mere  name  of   the  new  group,  w  t^^aseology 

the  Group  for  the  Liberation  of  labour  recalls  ttief  gy 

of  the  Gotha  program-  ^^^^Y^^^^Z^'J^^^^^^^^-^^'- 
fusion  between  the  Marxist     ^^f^^^^^^  ^         ,^  is  reminis- 

^ttf  rrrmTb^tr;  rosf  imTort^resemblance  of 

four  votes  against  three.  Prnwam  Socialist  Labour  Press.  1919. 

I  Cf.  EDFlish  translation,  The  Gotha  Program,  docw 
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all  lies  in  this,  that  both  were  compromise  programs.  The 
Russian  program  was  that  of  the  terrorist  executive  committee, 
restated  in  Marxist  terminology ;  it  was  really  Marxist  in  so 
far  only  as  concerned  the  nature  of  its  hopes  for  the  future, 
seeing  that  for  the  present  it  recommended  the  tactics  of  the 
terrorist  Narodnaja  Volja. 

Plehanov,  who  with  VSra  ZasuliC  and  P.  Akselrod,  was 
the  leader  of  the  group,  subsequently  admitted  the  inconsis- 
tencies of  the  program,  and  agreed  that  unduly  extensive 
concessions  were  made  to  the  narodniki.  Personally  he 
endeavoured  to  make  good  the  defect  and  to  expound 
clearly  the  principles  of  social  democracy. 

In  articles  and  other  writings  pubHshed  during  the  eighties, 
Plehanov  followed  the  Unes  of  the  Communist  Manifesto,  doing 
this  notably  in  Socialism  and  the  Political  Struggle  (1883)  and 
Our  Differences  (1884)  •  Subsequently,  during  the  nineties,  he  was 
guided  rather  by  the  tactics  of  the  German  social  democracy. 

Plehanov    was    critical   of   his    socialist    predecessors,    the 
Bakuninists,  the  Blanquists,  the  Lavrovists,  and  the  Narodnaja 
Volja.     He  described  Herzen,  Bakunin,  Tkafev,  and  Cerny- 
Sevskii  as  narodniki,  and  he  rejected  the  doctrines  of  the  narod- 
nieestvo.     He  anticipated  the  further  development  of  Russian 
capitahsm,  already  fairly  strong  by  1884,  and  at  the  same 
time  he  hoped  that  the  sociaUst  ideal  would  be  reahsed  through 
the  work  of  the  Social  Democratic  Labour  Party.     An  ex- 
narodnik  and  ex-member  of  the  Narodnaja  Volja,  he  regarded 
as  mere  utopianism  the  hopes  that  had  hitherto  been  centred 
in  the   Russian  muiik.     It  was,  he  said,  positively  childish 
utopianism  to  imagine  that  ninety  per  cent,  of  the  membei-s 
of  a  national  assembly  elected  by  universal  suffrage  would 
decide  in  favour  of  the  socialist  (communist)  program.     The 
only  goal  for   Russian   socialists  who  desired   to   keep   their 
fancies  within  bounds  must  be,  he  said,  to  secure  a  demo- 
cratic constitution  upon  the  basis  of  universal  suffrage,  and 
to  prepare  the  elements  for  the  future  sociahst  party  of  the 
workers.     To  this  end,  the  sympathy  of  society  at  large  was 
essential,  and  he  therefore  warned  his  fellow  sociaUsts  against 
needlessly  alarming  men  of  moderate  views  by  the  display 
of    the    "  red    phantom."    The    peasant    mentality    was    not 
socialist,  and  therefore  the  preUminary  work  mu.t  be  done 
by  the  sociaUsts  among  the  intelligentsia  and  by  the  urban 
operatives.     It  will  be  seen  that  Plehanov  assigned  to  the 


.'  socialists  "   the  role  which  in  1848  had  been  assigned  by 

rtSruKde  must  be  to  awaken  the  political  consciousness 
''ffhetoS  an^  to  educate  them  against  absolutism.  Bar- 
riJSes  and  bombs  were  not  the  only  weapons  in  the  pohtical 

"Thife"' views  had  already  been  enunciated  in  the  essay  of 
^.sloTsocialism  and  the  Political  Struggle.    They  were  rexter; 

ed  in  igo2  in  the  opening  number  of  the  review      Zarja 
ufhere  elaborated  the  distinction  between  his  own     pohtical 
He  ^«'^^^f„7X^';,o„am  of  Herzen  and  Herzen's  successors, 
CS  out  once  mofetranarchism  that  characterised  these     ■ 

~h:bs.  rtird^a -rSo^s 
:rre;ie^:^^^^^^^^^^^^^ 

i^cobin  and  anarchist  theory  01  tne      bei^ui^ 

T?"^-    •!i  that  the  seizure  wL  to  be  effected  by  the  masses 

?aVas  Rus:t:was  concerned  the  hour  for  such  a  seizure  was 
'''VhTs  tppStion  to  anarchist  Blanquism  likewise  inspired 

lory.     In  this,  dook,  ncua  ,      .„ncet)ts  of  freedom 

determinism,  endeavourmg  to  clarify  tl'«'J°"';'-P;'      chance-it 

and  necessity.   ISpeaking  S^^-^'^y- ^^^  Vp°- ^^^^^^^^ 
and  trust-to-luck  of  Blanqmsm,  he  advocated  a  P-^^^^ 

sight  into  the  law-abidmg  course  o    ^^^'^^^.Xf  ^c.,- 
as  the  essence  and  supenor  mcut 

tion  of  histoids  ,  ,  ., .    : ..  . 

^^  «  A  -^j^^/i  +h^  revolutionary  narodmki  whust 

.  Hehanov  was  bom  in  '857.  and  jorn^  t^  «v»  ry       ^^  ^^^^^  ^^ 

stm  a  student  at  the  mining  academy  m  St.  Petersonrg 
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THE  history  of  the  Russian  social  democracy  is  an  effective 
refutation  of  Marxist  historical  materialism. 
The  forerunner  of  the  Social  Democratic  party,  the  Group 
for  the  Liberation  of  Labour,  was  a  literary  association  to 
popularise  and  diffuse  the  ideas  of  Marx.     Plehanov's  isolation 
after  the  disintegration  of  the  party  was  itself  an  argumentum 
ad  hominem,  for  it  showed  that  philosophical  ideas  are  not 
dependent  upon  economic  relationships  to  the  extent  implied 
by  the  doctrine  of  historical  materiaUsm.     WilUngly  or  un- 
willingly, Plehanov  and  the  orthodox  Russian  Marxists  were 
a  section  of  the  sociaUst  intelligentsia.     In  like  manner,  Marx 
and  Engels  were  the  teachers  and  organisers  of  the  German 
social  democracy,  and  according  to  them,  too,  the  role  of  the 
social  democratic  intelligentsia  was  one  of  intellectual  leader- 
ship.    Hunger,   said  Marx,   makes  no  history  ;    but   further. 
hunger  makes  no  poUtics  and  no  parties.     Marxist  ideas  are 
not    a    mere    superstructure,    for    they    anticipate   economic 
development.    The    Marxist    program    relates    to   social   and 
political  work  which  'has  yet  to  be  performed  ;    it  is  an  anti- 
preferred  to  work  among  the  operatives.     He  was  a  member  of  the  Zemlja  i 
Volja.  and  after  the  split  in  that  party  was  one  of  the  leaders  of  the  Cemyi 
Peredfil.     In   i88o  Plehanov  sought  refuge  in  Europe.     Here  for  a  time  he 
collaborated  in  the  periodical  issued  by  the  Narodnaja  Volja.  but  his  antagonism 
to  Blanquism  severed  him  from  his  sometime  friends,  and  he  thus  became  thq 
real  founder  of  the  Russian  social  democracy  and  the  "  father  of  Russian  Marx- 
ism."    It  was  remarkable  that  in  1895  he  should  have  been  expelled  from  Paris 
as  an  anarchist.     In  1889  he  had  been  expelled  from  Geneva,  but  before  long 
was  readmitted.     The  granting  of  constitutional  freedom  in  Russia  enabled 
Plehanov   to   return   home.     When   the  social  democrats  broke   up   in    1903, 
Plehanov,  though  taking  the  side  of  the  minority,  adopted  a  peculiar  position 
which  led,  as  previously  described,  to  his  leaving  that  faction  and  taking  up 
a  somewhat  isolated  position.     After   1905   Plehanov  pubUshed  his  Diary  of 
,a  Social  Democrat,  composed  after  the  manner  of  Mihailovskii  and  Dostoevskii. 
He  also  issued  collected  essays,  comprising  literary  criticisms  (The  Narodniki 
in    Belletristic    Literature,    viz.  :     Naumov.    Gl€b    I'spenskii,    and    Karonin ; 
Nekrasov  ;    Gor'kii ;    Ibsen)  ;    essays  on  Bdlinskii,  CemySevskii.  Herzen.  and 
Pogodin  ;   and  philosophical  articles,  polemic  for  the  most  part,  directed  against 
the  various  opponents  of  historical  materiaUsm.     In  addition  to  the  two  works 
against  the  narodniki.  I  may  mention  his  translation  of  Engels'  book  on  Feuer- 
4)ach,  and  his  contributions  to  the  Russian  translation  {1903)  of  Thun's  History 
of  the  Revolutionary  Movement  in  Russia  (first  published  in  Gertnan  in  1883). 
In  the  German  language  he  has  contributed  numerous  articles  to  the  "  NeueZcit." 
Independent  works  in  German  are  Contributions  to  the  History  of  MateriaUsm 
(Holbach,  Helvetius.  and  Marx),  1896 ;    N.  G.  Tschcrnischewsky,  1804  •    The 
Fundamental  Problems  of  Marxism,  1910. 
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cipation  of  the  future  ;   it  is  not  an  ideological  superstructure, 

v.nt  an  anteroom.  ,  .  ,.   . 

Tust  as  little  as  the  intelUgentsia,  as  a  class  and  as  a  living 

representative  of  mental  work,  fits  into  the  Marxist  two-class 

vs  em   so  Uttle,  too,  can  the  state,  its  poUtical  and  admmis- 

a,ve' functions,  and  political  life  in  general,  be  conceived 

s  ideology  in  the  Marxist  sense.    The  weakening  of  tsarist 

bsolutism,  the  establishment  of  the  duma,  and  the  legahsa- 

Uon  of  poUtical  electoral  work  and  political  party  work  in 
eneral,  have  an  independent  and  high  value  of  their  own 
or  Russia  and  for  Europe.  The  alUance  of  the  sociahsts  with 
he  liberals  was  necessary  and  right.    Is  it  proper  for  a  soaahst 

to  carry  on  propaganda  among  the  peasantry  and  not  among 
he  bourgeoisie?     Struve  did  good  service  by  going  to    he 

bmirgeois  as  before  him  the  narodniki  had  gone  to  the  people  ; 

Ir  reasons  he  may  subsequently  have  found  for  abandomng 

Mar.xism  are  another  story.  t,„ij:„„ 

In  1883  and  1884  Plehanov  was  perfectly  right  in  holding 
ifast  to  the  Communist  Manifesto,  and  in  deducing  therefrom 
rules  for  the  poUtical  struggle  and  for  cooperation  with  the 
Uberals  and  the  bourgeoisie.  But  in  the  "'"^t'^^;/"?.  ^^}'^^: 
quently  during  the  revolution,  abandomng  the  teachings  of 
\lTcLmuni!t  Manifesto,  he  preached  the  later  theones  of 
[Marx  and  Engels,  and  preached  them  in  a  manner  altogether 

rZconLnist  Manifesto  does  not  yet  exhibit  the  doctrine 
of  historical  materiaUsm  in  its  fuU  bloom  for  the  wntmg 
derives  from  the  earlier  phase  of  Marx  and  Engels  when  they 
were  political  radicals,  political  re^'olutlonanes,  ^nd  no  as  yet 
Marxists.  Later  only  did  Marx  and  E"gels  formulate  historical 
materiaUsm  with  precision,  and  ascnbe  a  decisive  sigmficance 
to  the  economic  basis.  The  weakness  of  the  poUtical  revdu- 
tion  of  1848,  the  triumph  of  reaction,  the  aP°l»f '"J^^'f ' 
as  far  as  practice  was  concerned,  was  forced  upon  the  refugees^ 
led  Marx  to  conceive  his  historical  matenahsm  ,  ^i  EngUsh 
experiences  were  responsible  for  his  mistaken  ove  estimate  o^ 
the  importance  of  economic  conditions.  From  the  English 
outlook  regular  political  activity  appeared  compaanvely 
worthless.  It  was  the  parUamentansm  of  umversa  sufirag^ 
which  ultimately  taught  Engels  to  esteem  P^ht'^^  f^m 
more  highly,  and  to  oppose  parUamentansm  to  revolution 
'     This  poUtical  development  of  Marxism  and  of  the  German 
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social  democracy  exercised  a  confusing  influence  upon  Pie- 
hanov  and  the  Russian  Marxists. 
I  In  the  Communist  Manifesto  Plehanov  had  discovered 
j  arguments  for  the  poUtical  struggle  and  for  the  alliance  with 
the  liberals  ;  he  found  here  also  an  argument  against  mere 
economism  (Russian  economism  was  no  novelty)  ;  the  Cowi- 
munisi  Manifesto  harmonised  with  the  transition  from  the 
terrorism  of  the  Narodnaja  Volja  to  Marxism.  The  later 
phase  of  Marxism,  however,  was  out  of  harmony  with  this 
transition,  and  this  later  phase  therefore  provided  Plehanov  s 
disciples  with  their  arguments  on  behalf  of  economism,  their 
arguments  against  political  activity,  against  the  duma,  against 
the  state  in  general.*  None  the  less,  Plehanov's  disciples 
could  discover  arguments  for  politism  also  in  Engel's  writings 
during  the  latest  of  his  evolutionary  phases. 

The  establishment  of  the  duma  involved  a  number  of  theo- 
retical and  practical  inconveniences  for  the  Marxists.  The 
first  question  they  had  to  consider  was  whether  they  should 
recognise  the  duma  or  boycott  that  institution,  and  the  answers 
they  gave  were  divergent. 

The  agrarian  question  promptly  came  before  the  duma  in 
a  concrete  practical  form.  The  electoral  system*  guaranteed 
the  peasants  a  definite  number  of  deputies,  and  in  the  duma 
the  narodniki  were  able  to  discover  whether  they  had  been 
right  in  beheving  that  ninety  per  cent,  of  the  peasants  were 
sociaUstically  incUned.  The  result  of  the  elections  was  in  the 
first  place  an  argument  against  the  narodniki,  but  the  Marxists 

>  Tlie  distinction  between*  the  conceptions  of  the  Communist  Manifesto 
and  those  of  the  later  phase  of  Marxism,  are  very  well  characterised  in  Engel's 
preface  to  the  fifth  edition  (1891).  Explaining  the  designation  "  communists," 
he  says  :  "  Those  among  the  workers,  on  the  other  hand,  who,  convinced  of 
the  inadequacy  of  purely  political  revolutions,  demanded  a  thoroughgoing 
transformation  of  society,  spoke  of  themselves  at  that  time  as  communists  " 
Thus  we  see  that  "  purely  political  revolutions  "  are  contrasted  with  the  thorough- 
going [i.e.  communistic]  "  transformation  of  society  "  [not  merely  of  the  statej. 
In  the  manifesto.  Marx  and  Engels  declaim  against  economism.  In  the  section 
on  bourgeois  sociahsm  we  read  :  "A  second,  less  systematic  but  more  practical 
form  of  socialism  endeavoured  to  disincline  the  workers  ior  any  sort  of  revo- 
lutionary movement  by  the  demonstration  that  no  poUtical  change  could  be 
of  any  use  to  them,  but  only  a  change  in  the  material  conditions  of  life,  in 
economic  relationships."  It  is  true  that  Russian  economism  was  of  a  somewhat 
different  character  from  the  economism  to  which  Marx  and  Engels  were  referring 
in  the  manifesto,  for  the  former  doctrine  was  the  outcome  of  trade  union  organi- 
sation, and  was  in  part  the  doctrine  of  those  who  contended  that  trade  union 
organisation  was  the  only  thing  which  mattered  ;  but  "  apohtical  "  S5mdicalism 
teaches  us  that  trade  unions  can  also  cherish  poUtical  and  revolutionary  aims. 


«r,re  likewise  compeUed  to  consider  the  agrarian  program  with 
more  attention  than  it  had  hitherto  received  from  Marxists 
in  Germany  and  elsewhere  in  the  west. 

The  problem  of  nationalism,  too,  had  now  to  be  faced  by 
the  Marxists.    It  became  evident  that  the  indentification  of 
»verv  kind  of  nationahst  sentiment  with  chauvinism  and  official 
natriotism  was  fallacious.    As  long  as  the  Marxists,  livmg 
abroad    had  little  intercourse  with  the  other  refugees  from 
Russia'  a  concrete  internationalism  among  the  members  of 
the  various  Russian  stocks  was  possible  enough.    But  as  soon 
as  this  international  could  engage  in  legaUsed  activities  in 
Russia    and  as  soon  as  the  constitution  guaranteed  national 
as  well  as  poUtical  freedom,  the  problem  of  language  and  the 
problem  of  nationaUty  became  actual  for  the  Russian  Marxists 
as  it  had  become  actual  for  the  Marxists  of  other  multihngual 
lands  (notably  for  those  of  Austria-Hungary).     Discussion  con- 
cerning the  language  in  which  the  proceedings  of  the  duma 
Nvere  to  take  place,  concerning  the  official  language,  concerning 
the  language  of  public  instruction,  and  so  on,  was  now  essential. 
\s  in  the  west,  so  in  Russia,  constitutional  government  first 
made  people  fully  aware  of  the  problems  of  nationahty  and 
.oeech  giving  as  it  did  an  ocular  demonstration  that  nationahty  is 
^omethingmore  that  a  "  reflex  "  of  the  capitaUst  economic  order,, 
Hardly  had  Marxism,  during  the  middle  nineties,  undergone 
general  diffusion  among  the  Russian  intelligentsia,  hardly  had 
the  one-sided  philosophy  of  history  of   the  narodniki  been 
transcended,  when  the  rise  of  revisionism  ensued,-  and  this 
not  solely  through  the  work  of  Bernstein.    It  was  impossible 
that  the  inaccuracy  of  historical  materiahsm  and  that  the 
changes  in  the  evolurion  of  the  Marx-Engels  doctnne  and  of 
the  social  democracy  should  remain  unnoted  in  Russia.    The 
crisis  in  the  Russian  social  democracy  is  the  necessary  outcome 
of  the  cleavage  which  the  actual  course  of  development  forces 
upon  Marxist  theory.    Historical  empiricism  does  not  conform 
to  historico-philosophical  deduction.    Hence  the  vacillations, 
the  inadequacies,  and  the  perplexities  of  the  Marxist  leaders, 
above  all  during  the  revolution  ;   hence,  too.  the  ^sufficiency 
of  the  social  democracy  during  the  revolution  and  thereafter 
down  to  the  present  day.    The  Marxists  gained  the  victory 
over  the  history  of  philosophy  of  the  narodniki.  but  they  were 
incompetent  to  understand  the  history  of  Russia  m  one  of 
its  most  critical  phases. 
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MARX  and  Engels  had  no  clear  and  unambiguous  formula 
of  revolution.  Although  in  the  Marxist  system  the 
idea  of  revolution  is  of  decisive  importance,  neither  he  nor 
Engels  attempted  to  define  the  precise  significance  of  the  con- 
cept. Adopting  the  radical  revolutionary  trend  in  the  mood 
that  prevailed  before  and  during  the  year  1848,  Marx  and 
Engels  declared  themselves  and  declared  sociahsm  to  be  pre- 
eminently revolutionary,  and  yet  they  offered  no  exact  analysis 
of  this  most  important  element  in  their  system.  We  cannot 
attribute  the  neglect  solely  to  regard  for  the  censorship  of 
absolutism,  for  they  were  manifestly  disincUned  to  say  much 
about  this  serious  theme.  "  A  revolution  is  something  to  effect 
and  not  to  talk  about ;  for  resolute  practical  men,  the  details 
are  a  matter  of  course  ;  the  prospects  of  success  must  be  clear, 
or  the  attempt  at  revolution  will  not  be  made — this  is  the 
main  point."  Summarily  expressed,  this  seems  to  be  the 
attitude  of  these  writers  towards  the  revolution,  as  far  as  I 
can  ascertain  it  from  the  scanty,  casual,  and  unsystematic 
utterances  of  Marx  and  Engels  upon  the  subject. 

An  attempt  at  a  philosophy  of  revolution  is  found  in  the 
writings  on  Feuerbach  compiled  in  the  year  1845,  but  the 
results  are  meagre. 

Starting  from  the  theoretic  revolution  of  Feuerbach,  Mar.x 
accepted  Feuerbach's  views  by  recognising  that  religion  was 
anthropomorphism  and  by  considering  the  religious  world  to 
be  a  mere  reflex  of  the  mundane  world.    But  Marx  considered 
that  after  Feuerbach  had  demonstrated  these  facts,  the  chief 
task  was  still  left  undone,  for  it  was  necessary  to  put  an  end 
to  the  contradiction  inherent  in  the  mundane  world  itself. 
Men,  he  said,  had  constructed  for  themselves  a  reUgious  world 
in  the  clouds  because  their  earthly  basis  did  not  suffice  them. 
The  contradiction  between  the  religious  world  and  the  mun- 
dane world  was,  in  fact,  the  contradiction  within  the  mundane 
world.    The   disintegration  of  the  mimdane  world  must  be 
understood  and  transcended,  and  this  could  only  be  effected 
'by  the  pohtical  revolution.    Marx  censured  the  philosophical 
materiaHsts  because  they  had  hitherto  conceived  reaUty  solely 
as  object  or  as  perception,  but  had  not  conceived  it  subjectively 
as   practical,   human,   sensuous   activity.    The   idealists   had 
developed  the  active  side,  but  only  on  the  abstract  plane, 


.pcause   they   would   not   recognise    real   sensuous   activity. 

Ssophers  have  done  no  more  than  give  different  znter- 

bSns  of  the  world  ;   but  wh^t  we  have  to  do  is  to  change 

tt      This  change  could  not  be  effected  m  accordance  with 

I  wen's  recipe  that  men  are  the  products  of  circumstances  and 

Ucation  for  this  would  imply  the  division  of  society  into  two 

is   on^        these  superior^o  society.    Owen  had  forgotten 

h     drcumstances  are  modified  by  men  and  that  the  educator 

CtllLeli  be  educated.    The  modification  of  circumstances 

nd  the  alterative  activities,  can  be  conceived  and  rationally 

Unlained  in  no  other  way  than  as  revolutionary  practice. 

Mar?s  terminology  is'obscure  ;    there  is  no  socioMgica 
predsion  about  the  way  in  which  he  speaks  of     circumstances 
and  of  the  "  world  "which  is  to  be  "  changed     ;    without 
1  urth      ado  the  change  is  identified  with  a  !  revolutiona^ 
trlnsformation  "  and  with  the  "  practical  and  critical     activity 
rrevolution.    At  this  early  stage  he  is  already  conceiving 
istorkal  evolution  in  too  objective  a  manner.    He  represents 
te  individual  and  the  subject  as  "  an  abstract  indrndual 
ho    however,  in  reality  belongs  to  a  specific  social  form 
For  Feuerbach  and  the  older  materiahsts,  this  social  form  had 
been  "bourgeois"  society;    the  newer  materialism  of  Marx 
recognised  only  human  society  or  sociahsed  humamty. 

ThTdefects^f  extreme  objectivism  are  conspicuous  in  this 
theory  of  revolution.    Engels  extols  Marx  on  ^^JlC^J^^ 
he  did  not  simply  brush  aside  Hegel,  ^^\^^'^'f'%^^^^ 
tionary  side  of  the  dialectical  method,  tra^^^g^^^^^  ^^^f^^^ 
conceptual  dialetic  into  a  materiahst  dialec  ic     Here  however 
our  sole  concern  is  with  the  concept  of  ^^^^^^^^^^'^t^^^^^^^^ 
and  Marx  attempted  to  deduce  in  a  purely  objeCtivist  manner 
from  the  alleged  dialectic  of  the  wor  d  process.    As  an  ™^ 

to  this  attempt  it  suffices  to  i^^^^V-wt^     r'      or  c^3^^^^^^^^ 
dialectic,  that  nature  does  not  exhibit  dualism  or  dialecU^^^^ 

trialism,  that  the  evolution  of  -the  world  c^n^;Vtel^^^^^^^^ 
either  dualistically  or  trialistically.    Marx  -;^J^^X\  J^^^^^^ 
foisted  the  subjective  on  the  objective,  projecting  into  the  outer 
world  the  conceptual  and  Psychologic-    opposii^^^^^^ 
trasts  and  the  solution  of  these,  and  then  quite  uncrit^^^^^^^^^ 
formulating  the  result  as  a  sort  of  metaphysical  law  of  the 

'"'irthe  development  of  the  individual  there  occur  cornets 
and  crises  which  manifest  themselves  in  the  form  of  oppositions, 
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but  these  are  purely  individual  oppositions.  In  like  manner 
there  are  logical,  conceptual  contrasts  of  different  degrees  and 
kinds.  But  it  is  necessary  to  determine  precisely  how  far 
and  in  what  sense  it  is  permissible  to  speak  of  oppositions 
in  social  life  and  in  history  ;  we  must  not  uncritically  introduce 
psychological  and  logical  contrasts  into  the  sphere  of  sociology. 
Still  less  is  it  legitimate,  in  anthropomorphic  fashion,  to  intro- 
duce psychological  and  logical  oppositions  into  nature  and  the 
universe. 

Marx  makes  an  improper  use  of  logical  and  psychologi- 
cal analogy  when  he  bases  his  catastrophic  theory  upon  the 
repufed  opposition  between  two  classes.  Marx  himself 
occasionally  advocated  a  sounder  view.* 

As  time  passed,  the  views  of  Marx  and  Engels  upon  revolu- 
tion underwent  modification,  for  they  came  to  conceive  the 
social  struggle  in  the  spirit  of  the  modern  doctrine  of  evolution. 
They  no  longer  represented  this  struggle  solely  in  poUtical  and 
strategical  terms  as  a  violent  physical  struggle,  for  they  looked 
upon  it  also  as  a  bloodless  economic  struggle,  thinking  here 
of  strikes  and  above  all  of  the  general  strike— the  struggle 
in  this  form  being  likewise  conceived  as  revolutionary.    To 
put  the  matter  in  general  terms,  they  now  conceived  revolu- 
tion rather  as  the  gradual  evolution  of  the  definitive  social 
state.     In  this  double  sense  Engels  frequently  spoke  of  his 
party  as  "  the  most  revolutionary  party  known  to  history  " ; 
in  this  sense  it  was  asserted  that  capitaUsm  was  "revolu- 
tionising society  "  ;  and  so  on. 

I  Eventually  Marx  and  Engels  accepted  Darwinism,  and  were 
thereby  led  to  modify  their  Hegelianism  and  their  use  of  the 
Hegehan  dialectic,  although  they  failed  to  take  clear  note  of 
their  change  of  outlook.  The  modern  cosmologist  no  longer 
regards  the  developmental  process  as  revolutionary  or  catas- 
trophic, but  looks  upon  it  as  an  evolution  effected  by 
infinitesimal  and  innumerable  quantitative  and  qualitative 
modifications.  Geological  and  cosmical  catastrophe  is  looked 
upon  as  the  terminal  outcome  of  numerous  gradational 
changes. 

»  For  example,  in  the  criticism  of  the  Gotha  program  the  bourgeoisie  is 
not  described  as  a  unified  class,  nor  was  the  existence  of  such  a  unification 
suggested  even  in  the  Communist  Manifesto.  Kautsky,  too.  in  his  writing 
pubbshed  m  1889.  the  Class  Oppositions  of  1789.  attacked  the  views  of  those 
who  hold  that  m  accordance  wth  the  theory  of  historical  evolution  by  class 
straggles  there  can  be  no  more  than  two  camps  within  society 


Many  historians  conceive  historical  evolution  in  like  manner 
.nd  in  the  name  of  evolution  such  writers  oppose  the  idea  of 
nolitical  revolution.     Such  is  the  outlook  of  the  revisionist 
reformists,  of  those  who  tell  us  that  our  aim  must  be  to  promote 

reform,  not  revolution.  ,.  .     ,  ,  ^. 

The  evolutionist  argument  against  pohtical  revolution  is 
not  self-evident  and  is  not  entirely  vaUd.  Revolutions  may 
well  be  a  part  of  evolution  ;  in  actual  fact,  revolutions  have 
occurred  and  do  occur  ;  but,  despite  this,  evolutionists  and 
historians  espouse  the  theory  of  gradual  evolution.  Moreover, 
modern  evolutionists  incUne  to  recognise  the  existence  of  an 
evolutionary  process  wherein  progress  is  effected  by  leaps, 
and  from  this  outlook  the  idea  of  revolution  may  hkewise 
be  defended  in. the  domains  of  history  and  poUtics,  although 
it  is  true  that  evolution  by  leaps  may  also  be  interpreted  m 

the  reformist  sense.  •  x       * 

As  a  matter  of  methodology  it  is  necessary  to  point  out 
that  cosmological  and  botanical  analogies  cannot  be  taken  as 
proof  by  the  sociologist.  Political  revolution  must  be  socio- 
logically explained  as  a  social  and  historical  fact. 

After  1848,  during  the  first  years  of  reaction,  Marx  had 
frequent  occasion,  in  his  political  articles,  to  speak  of  the  revo- 
lution of  1848  and  of  revolution  in  general,  but  he  failed  to 
define  the  term  more  precisely.     For  example,  in  articles  upon 
the  eastern  question  (1853  to  1856)  he  spoke  of  the  explosivej]^ 
energy  of  democratic  ideas,  of  man's  natural  thirst  for  free-^, 
dom,  and   the   like.     Revolution   and   democracy   in   i-uropei 
were  contrasted  with  absolutist   Russia.    In   the   Commumstf^. 
Manifesto,    in    the    attack    on    Proudhon,    \^^^  ^^^'^^\?^ 
articles     entitled     Revolution     and     Counter-Revolution      the 
definitive  social  revolution  was  assumed  to  be  close  at  hand^ 
Marx's  outlook  was  ever  purely  practical.     He  deprecated 
the  "  capricious  attempts  to  foment  revolution     made  by  many 
sociaUsts  and  even  by  some  of  his  own  followers.     In  his  essay 
upon  the  trial  of  the  Cologne  communists  he  showed  that  the 
overthrow  of  a  government  could  be  no  more  than  an  episode 
in  the  great  struggle  that  was  imminent,  and  that  the  matter 
of  real  importance  was  to  make  ready  for  this  last  and  decisive 
contest.    CapitaUsm,  he  said,  was  a  mightier  and  more  ternble 
power  than  poUtical  despotism.    In  like  manner  Engels  dis- 
tinguished  in  1890  between  the  "  fundamental  transfonnation 
of  society  "  and  a  "  mere  poUtical  revolution     ;  whilst  shortly 
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before  his  death  (1895)  he  questioned  the  very  possibility  and 
need  for  revolution. 

In  Marx,  therefore,  and  also  in  Engels,  we  have  to  note 
that  a  clear  distinction  is  made.  For  Marx  the  definitive, 
terminal,  "  ultimate  and  decisive  "  revolation,  the  total  trans- 
formation of  the  conditions  of  production  and  ownership,  the 
negation  of  negation  (in  the  HegeUan  formula),  was  entirely 
different  from  lesser  and  indecisive  revolutions.  He  did  not 
clearly  explain  how  far  these  lesser  revolutions  would  be 
advantageous  to  the  great  revolution,  but  in  accordance  with 
the  Communist  Manifesto  we  may  assume  that  such  revolu- 
tions, too,  were  to  be  regarded  as  valuable.  Granting  this 
distinction,  it  is  obvious  that  the  critical  question,  the  one 
that  is  decisive  for  the  revolutionist,  remains  to  be  answered. 
When  will  the  terminal  revolution  begin  ?  How  are  we  to 
recognise  the  decisive  hour  ?  Who  shall  determine  that  the 
decisive  hour  has  struck  ? 

To  Marx  it  seemed  self-evident  that  the  terminal  revolu- 
tion must  be  unified,  must  be  a  mass  revolution.  In  his  Hterary 
and  poUtical  contest  with  Stirner  and  Bakunin,  Marx,  from 
this  outlook,  sharply  contrasted  sociaUsm  with  anarchism  alike 
tactically  and  as  a  system.  The  Marxist  conception  of  the 
mass  movement  eUminated  the  individual  and  individual 
consciousness,  and  at  the  same  time  an  amoral  estimate  was 
formed  of  the  purely  objective  historical  process. 

At  Amsterdam  in  1872  Marx  declared  that  in  the  United 
States  of  America  and  in  England  a  social  revolution  could  be 
effected  by  legal  means.  For  England,  in  particular,  Marx 
subsequently  mooted  the  buying  out  of  the  landlords  as  a 
possibihty  in  Ueu  of  forcible  expropriation.  The  catastrophic 
theory  was  thus  modified  in  the  evolutionary  sense,  and  simul- 
taneously a  high  value  was  placed  upqn  a  poUtical  constitution 
— in  the  case  of  America,  upon  a  republic* 

In  the  frequently  quoted  preface  to  Marx's  Class  Struggles, 
Engels  showed  in  1895  that  the  revolutionist  was  not  concerned 

«  In  his  elucidations  to  the  Erfurt  program.  Kautsky  states  that  the  definitive 
revolution  may  assume  the  most  varied  forms  in  accordance  with  changing 
circumstances,  and  %vill  not  necessarily  be  associated  with  violence  and  blood- 
shed. He  admits,  for  example,  that  the  transition  to  the  collectivist  organi- 
sation of  society  can  in  no  case  involve  the  expropriation  of  the  lesser  manual 
workers  and  the  peasants  ;  it  is  only  large-scale  industries  that  will  need  to  be 
socially  owned  and  controlled ;  all  that  Marxism  demands  is  that  the  means 
of  production  shall  become  social  property. 
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cMelv  with  the  question  of  revolution,  but  must  also  be  a 
noUtician   and    tactician.    ParUamentary    activity,   everyday 
nolitical  work  upon  the  basis  of  universal  suffrage,  were  pro- 
rkimed  to  be  the  "  sharpest  weapon,"  whilst  street  fighting 
vas  declared  practicaUy  impossible.     "  The  revolutionist  would . 
be  insane  who  should  select  for  the  erection  of  barricades  the 
new  working-class  districts  of  the  north  and  east  of  Berhn. 
The  immediate  task  of  the  party,  said  Engels,  was  to  be  found 
in  "  the  slow  work  of  propaganda  and  in  parUamentary  activity. 
The  right  to  revolution  might  be  left  to  foreign  comrades. 
••  We   '  the  revolutionaries,'  can  advance  far  more  rapidly  by 
legal  means  than  by  extra-legal  and  revolutionary  tactics." 

These  explanations  of  Engels  were  interpreted  at  the  time, 
and  are  still  interpreted,  in  various  senses  by  orthodox 
scholastics  of  Marxist  trend ;  but  even  the  ultra-orthodox 
Kautsky  and  Mehring  wrote  contemptuously  in  the  ^eue 
Zeit"  of  "  revolutionary  romanticism  "  and  of  "revolutionary 
Philistinism,"  whilst  the  revisionists  unhesitatingly  advocated 
reformism  and  rejected  revolutionism. 

Concomitantly  with  their  recognition  of  parhamentansm, 
the  Marxists  came  more  and  more  to  advocate  the  economic 
organisation  of  the  workers,  to  promote  trade  umon  and 
cooperative  organisation,  and  to  encourage  self-help  among  the 
working  classes.  The  dictatorship  of  the  proletariat,  the 
seizure  of  poUtical  power,  pohtism  in  general,  receded  into 
the  background  as  the  new  economism  came  to  occupy  tne 

'^^  Connected  with  the  discarding  of  revolutionism  is  the  re- 
'  markable  silence  of  orthodox  Marxists  concerning  communism 
Communism  is  the  most  essential,  or  at  least  the  most  important, 
social  demand  of  Marxism,  but  to-day  this  demand  is  hardly 
voiced,  or  at  any  rate  finds  no  place  in  the  foreground  of  the 

^'Ivithin    the    social    democracy    there    is    an    opposition 
movement  against  revisionist  reformism,  and  the  question  ot 

.  In  his  work    Le  vie  nuove  del  socialismo.  the  reformist  Bonomi-points 
out  ti^t  Ma^^dvocated  the  ultimate  seizure  of  Polit-l  P^^^^^^^^^^ 
the  dictatorship  of  the  proletariat  as  the  precondition  ^^f  ^.  ^^^^^^^^^^^.^^f^ 
formation  of  society  in  the  socialist  sense    simply  because  ^t  was  ^^P^^^^^e 
for  him  to  foresee  the  material  uplifting  of  the  Pf^^f  ^"^^\,*]if  J^^f^^^^^^ 
by  the  trade  union  movement  and  by  the  gradual  conquest  of  P^^^^^^^^^^^^^ 
through  the  working  of  universal  suffrage.     It  was  not  *^"^'  ^^  ^^^,^^i/ ^r 
tended,  that  the  state  was  merely  the  executive  organ  of  the  bourgeoisie, 
the  state  could  likewise  serve  the  labour  party. 
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revolution  is  elaborately  discussed  in  the  party  organs.    The 
discussion  is  still  far  from  its  close. 

To-day,  in  point  of  tactics,  three  trends  may  be  distinguished 
in  Marxist  social  democracy,  for  the  radical  opponents  of 
reformism  have  spHt  into  two  camps. 

Kautsky,  the  Uterary  opponent  of  revisionism,  rejects 
reformism,  and  is  able  to  appeal  to  Marx  and  Engels  (first 
phase)  on  behalf  of-  radical  revolutionary  tactics.  Kautsky 
maintains  the  thesis  that  the  party  can  for  the  nonce  do  no  more 
than  make  ready  for  the  definitive  mass  revolution,  in  order 
that,  when  the  fitting  moment  arrives,  it  may  be  prepared 
to  estabUsh  dictatorship  and  to  inaugurate  the  social  revolution. 

But  other  representatives  of  a  more  radical  tendency,  other 
opponents  of  revisionist  reformism,  object  to  this  outlook  on 
the  revolution  (an  outlook  which  is  in  the  main  that  of  orthodox 
Marxism),  that  this  quiet  preparation  for  the  terminal  revolu- 
tion necessarily  involves  passivism,  and  that  however  radical 
it  may  be  in  theory  it  must  inevitably  in  practice  -culminate 
in  reformism.  The  representatives  of  the  adverse  conception 
of  revolutionism  demand  that  the  need  for  direct  action  shall 
be  continually  inculcated  upon  the  masses  ;  they  insist  that 
the  party  executive  must  itself  assume  the  revolutionary  initia- 
tive, and  must  not  content  itself  with  the  mere  administration 
of  the  party  organisation.  In  conformity  with  the  revolu- 
tionary program  of  French  syndicaUsm,  mass  action  is  advo- 
cated as  the  supplement  and  corrective  to  parUamentarism ; 
in  the  trade  unions  and  the  cooperative  societies  and  in  all 
the  democratic  organisations,  the  revolutionary  sentiment 
must  not  merely  be  sustained  and  fortified,  but  must  be  given 
practical  expression  whenever  opportunity  arises ;  in  default 
of  this  radicaUsm,  the  spirit  of  those  who  advocate  the  terminal 
aim  and  the  definitive  revolution,  tends  to  degenerate  into 
a  mere  parhamentary  opposition,  and  in  the  economic  field 
into  the  advocacy  of  economic  reform  within  the  existing 
order. 

§  i6i. 

IN  the  writings  of  the  Russian  Marxists  we  discern  the  same 
difficulties  and  uncertainties  which,  in  respect  of  tactics, 
and  above  all  as  regards  the  question  of  revolution,  perplexed 
Marx  and  Engels  and  their  German  successors — for  the  Russian 
Marxists  w^ere  mainly  influenced  by  German  Marxist  theory. 


When  the  diffusion  of  Marxism  took  place  in  Russia  dunng 
the  middle  nineties,  revisionism  and  antirevolutionary  reform- 
ism found  their  place  in  the  new  movement.    ^       ^  ^^     ,. 

Down  to  the  present  day  Plehanov  has  contmued  the  dis- 
cussion concerning  tactics  which  he  began  in  the  eighties 
The   principles    and    the    leading    arguments   have    remained 
unchanged  •  but  the  social  and  poUtical  situation  has  undergone 
modification,    and  new,   specifically   Russian,   problems  have 
come  to  the  fore.     During  the  reaction  of  the  eighties  a  species 
of  enforced  apolitism  was  widely  diffused,  and  the  discussion 
with   the   narodniki   was   historico-philosophical   rather   than 
nolitical  in  character.     During  the  nineties,  however,  pohtical 
trends  increased  in  strength,  until  at  length  at  the  opemng 
of  the  new  century  the  era  of  isolated  acts  of  terronsm  began, 
culminating  in  the  mass  revolution.    The  introduction  of  the 
constitution,    the    new    constitutional   problems    pressing    for 
solution,  and  the  lively  experiences  of  the  last  decade,  have 
given  increased  interest  to  the  discussion  of  the  tactical  problem. 
We  know  that  Marx  carried  on  a  campaign  against  Bakunin 
'  and  Bakuninist  revolutionism.     Plehanov,   after  the  split  m 
Zemlia  i  Volja,  continued  this  campaign  against  the  followers 
of  Bakunin  and  the  supporters  of  Bakuninist  methods      At 
first  his  opposition  was  conducted  against  the  Narodnajayolja, 
subsequently   against   the   social   revolutionaries     and   finally 
aeainst  the  revolutionaries  in  his  own  party.     The  creation 
of  the  duma  gave  a  practical  turn  to  the  dispute  concerning 
the  importance  and  efficacy  of  poUtism  and  economism  respec 
tively.  for  the  question  now  took  the  form.      Are  you  for  or 
aeainst  the  duma  ?  "     The  first  answers  were  purely  abstract, 
but  in  practice  it  soon  became  apparent  that  the  question 
comprised  a  considerable  number  of  concrete  subsidiary  prob- 
lems    Those  who  wished  to  decide  whether  on  the  one  hand 
the  duma  should  be  theoretically  and  practically  boycotted 
(in  the  latter  case  by  "  active,"  i.e.  forcible,  hindrance  of  the 
elections),    or   whether,   on   the  other.   the^^«\\.^^^^^^  ^^, 
recognised,   were   compelled   to    consider   the    relation  hip   of 
the  sociaUsts  to  other  parties  and  to  the  programs  of  these. 
to  consider  the  quesrion  of  political  aUiances    and  so  on. 

Plehanov  and  his  supporters  could  not  fail  to  Pomt  to  the 
purely  practical  and  utiUtarian  aspects  of  the  new  const^u- 
tionalism.  The  duma  actually  existed,  and  the  question  was 
how  it  could  be   turned  to  account  for  socialist  ends.     The 
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argument  could  be  reinforced  by  appeal  to  the  German  example 
and  to  German  theories,  notably  those  of  Engels. 

The  duma  elections  necessitated  a  revision  of  opinions  con- 
cerning the  essential  nature  of  mass  organisation,  and  disclosed 
the  inadequacy  of  the  method  of  secret  organisation.  During 
the  close  of  the  nineties,  vigorous  discussions  were  in  progress 
concerning  kmikovkSina.^  Subterranean  secret  societies  and 
conspiracies,  and  the  Machiavellianism  and  Jesuitism  apt 
to  be  associated  with  such  activities,  are  in  fact  essentially 
undemocratic.  Publicity  is  the  precise  converse  of  aristocracy 
and  aristocratic  absolutism. 

In  the  disputes  between  the  majority  and  the  minority  this 
question  played  a  considerable  part.  Lenin  protested  against 
conspiracies,  but  Lenin's  adversaries  accused  him  of  being 
himself  a  conspirator,  and  declared  that  there  was  an  aris- 
tocratic taint  about  the  central  committee  of  professional 
revolutionaries  advocated  by  this  leader  of  the  majority.  The 
social  democratic  party  was  in  actual  fact  led  by  a  central  com- 
mittee which  acted  in  association  with  local  committees.  To 
a  predominant  extent  the  leaders  of  the  party  were  intellectuals, 
and  this  gave  the  social  democratic  organisation  the  character 
of  an  undemocratic  and  aristocratic  secret  society.  In  this 
connection,  we  have,  of  course,  to  bear  in  mind  the  nature 
of  Russian  conditions,  which  rendered  it  impossible  to  con- 
stitute a  comprehensive  united  organisation  such  as  exists  in 
European  lands,  for  in  Russia  there  are  obstacles  to  the  union 
and  association  of  the  workers  such  as  do  not  exist  to  the 
same  degree  in  Europe.  Owing  to  the  defective  development 
of  means  of  communication,  a  comprehensive  and  elastic  union 
of  the  masses  is  hard  to  secure.  The  industrial  centres  are 
widely  separated  ,*  the  towns  are  smaller  and  less  populous 
than  in  Europe  ;  there  are  fewer  operatives,  and  the  proportion 
of  those  who  have  had  some  political  culture  is  much  smaller. 
Further  difficulties  are  imposed  by  the  repressive  poUcy  of 
the  government,  which  refuses  to  permit  the  radical  parties 
to  organise  on  lawful  Hues.  Last  of  all  (and  the  importance 
of  this  factor  must  not  be  underestimated),  owing  to  the  wide- 
spread ilUteracy  of  Russian  operatives  they  are  far  more  de- 

»  Knilkov§eina  is  derived  from  kru2ok.  a  small  circle  of  persons,  and  denotes 
the  pettifogging  activities  of  such  a  circle.  It  is  frequently  applied  by  Marxist^; 
to  the  revolutionaries.  Many  terrorists  have  spoken  adversely  of  kruikovSeina, 
Tka£ev  being  especially  adverse. 


oendent  upon  cultured  leaders.'  The  fact  that  among  Russian 
operatives  the  great  majority  are  uneducated,  suffices  per  se 
tn  make  the  instructed  workers  into  an  aristocracy. 

The  struggle  between  the  centraUsts  and  the  autonomists 
within  the  Russian  social  democracy  is  thus  based  upon  the 
nature  of  working-class  conditions.  The  autonomists  borrowed 
Liebknechfs  argument  against  centrahsation,  saying  that  in 
afover  centralifed  party  the  destruction  of  the  central  execu- 

We  involved  the  destruction  of  the  entire  party,  and  they 
Serred  in  confirmation  of  this  contention  to  the  history  of 

he  Narodnaja  Volja.    However  this  may  be.  Ostrogorskn  s 
demonstration,  and  still  more  recently  that  furnished  by  Michels 
TL  essentially  oligarchical  character  of  mass  organisation 
Iv-en  in  the  case  of  working-class  parties  is  confirmed  by  Russian 

'"Therare  moral  as  well  as  utiUtarian  motives  for  the  re- 
jection of  secret  societies  and  the  methods  of  the  conspirator 
Persons  of  frank  and  manly  nature  are  repelled  by  the^dis 
honesty,   the  MachiavelUanism.   and  the  Jesuitism  so  often 
associated  with  underground  activities.3 

The  amnesty  associated  with  the  promulgation  of  the  con- 
stitution, and  the  return  to  Russia  of  many  of  the  -volu  >onary 
refugees,  served  for  a  time  to  strengthen  the  party  of  those 
who  favoured  political  activity  by  lawful  methods.  The 
rubsequint  reaction,  however,  and  the  efforts  of  absolutism 
to  discredit  the  duma  by  rendering  the  activities  of  that  body 
sterife  served  once  again  to  strengthen  the  opposition  to 
polSm  The  remarkable  agreement,  in  this  instance,  between 
radicaUsm  and  absolutism,  is  worthy  °*.^"entionl 

An  attack  on  the  methods  of  secret  societies  ^d  to  an  attack 
on  terrorism.    Upon  the  basis  defended  by  Pl^h^^^^'  ^f/ 

secondary  school  education.  Vr^raani«;ation  des  partis  poUtiques, 

.  Consult  Ostrogorsku.  La  ^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^  a  Sociological 

Caiman  L*vy,  Paris.   1903  ;    Robert  ^\*^J^^^J^^^^^  janold.  London. 

Study  of  the  OUgarchical  Tendencies  of  Modern  Democracy,  jarr 

beforc-mcntioncd  peasant  rising  at  Chiginn. 
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the  social  revolutionaries,  by  no  less  a  person  that  VSra  Zasulid 
one  of  the  co-founders  of  the  Social  Democratic  Party. 

She  endeavoured  to  prove  that  individual  outrages  could 
not  destroy  absolutism,  nor  even  weaken  it,  but  that,  on  the 
contrary,  they  actually  favoured  absolutism  by  natural  selec- 
tion  among   its   tools.     Individual   terrorist   acts   were   mere 
demonstrations,  not  a  means  of  combat.     They  might  perhaps 
gratify  the  sentiment  of  personal  vengefulness,  but  it  was  not 
the  mission  of  the  Russian  revolutionist  either  to  take  ven- 
geance for  the  masses  or  to  defend  the  masses  ;    it  was  his 
task  to  act  among,  not  for,  the  masses.     He  must  inspire  them 
with    enthusiasm,  must   carry  them    along   with  him.    Vera 
ZasuliC    considered    that    the    terrorist    social    revolutionary 
organisation   was   merely  a   bureaucratic  regulation  of  spon- 
taneous personal  outbreaks  of  sentiment,  and  she  condemned 
systematic  terrorism  no  less  emphatically  than  she  condemned 
spontaneous  acts  of  vengeance  on  the  part  of  individuals. 

The  situation  was  certainly  a  strange  one.    The  terrorist 
of  1878  penned  in  1902  an  ardent  phihppic  against  terrorism, 
whilst  her  party,  in  the  dispute  with  the  bolseviki,  recognised 
.terrorism  as  a  temporary  method  of  revolution  !  ' 

Men  with  a  poUtical  intelhgence  can  hardly  doubt  which 
method  is  Ukely  to  be  more  effective  poHtically,  the  terrorist 
slaughter  of  a  despot,  or  the  parUamentary  decision  of  a  majority, 
a  competent  majority,  to  reduce  the  civil  hst  to  the  main- 
tenance of  the  president  of  a  republic.  But  it  is  true  that 
such  a  parUament  presupposes  the  poHtical  education,  not  of 
the  deputies  merely,  but  hkewise  of  the  electorate,  to  a  degree 
stiU  unknown  in  Europe.     It  is  therefore  all  the  easier  for  us 

'  The  social  revolutionaries  quoted  Marx  as  an  authority  in  support  of 
terronsra.     In  April  1881.  writing  to  his  daughter.  Marx  referred  to  the  speci- 
fically Russian  tactics  of  the  terrorists,  saying  that  these  were  "  true  heroes 
without  any  melodramatic  pose."  and  referring  to  their  methods  as  "  historically 
unavoidable."     But  Marx  said  nothing  in  this  letter  as  to  the  pohtical  efficacy 
,of  terrorism,  and  still  less  is  it  possible  to  extract  from  it  an  argument  for 
terronsra    now    that    the    duma    exists.      In    1900.    Kautsky    declared    that 
terrorism,  which  had  opened  with  the  shooting  of  Trepov  by  V6ra  ZasuliC  was 
a  glomus  struggle  on  the  part  of  a  handful  of  heroes.     But  he  went  on  to  'say  : 
Although  the  individual  terrorists  were  heroes,  and  although  their  unselfish 
hazarding  of  their  Uves  in  an  unequal  struggle  for  the  great  cause  makes  a  pro- 
lound  and  elevating  impression  upon  our  minds,  nevertheless  the  system  of 
terrorism  was  a  product  of  the  weakness  of  the  social  forces  opposed  to  tsarism 
AS  long  as  the  adversaries  of  tsarism  had  no  other  means  of  attack  than  terror- 
ism.  though  they  might  be  able  to  kill  individual  ministers  and  even  tsars  they 
were  unable  to  overthrow  tsarist  absolutism." 
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,0  understand  that  Plehanov's  main  demand  for  Russia  was 
^   TthPre  should  be  a  revolution  m  men's  minds. 

'1^S"ut  an  effective  revolution  in  men's  minds  m  milhons 
^n^^lhons  of  minds,  the  radical  program  of  socialism  cannot 

r  re^ed  mereas  in  his  comments  on  the  Gotha  program 
f    S7      Marx  had  justified  the  failure  of  that  program  to 

^SJ^^^l^  ^-  socil\^f  :tSfor  a  democratic 
:ibUc  ougS  not  to  form  a  permanent  rubric  of  pohtical 

'^'Sehanov's  great  merit  was  that  he  laid  bare  the  weak- 

res   u^on  the  consideration  that  evolution  has  a  law-abidmg 

haracter  and  a  constancy,  in  virtue  of  which  (m  accordance 

S  a  well-known  saying)  the  labour  pains  attending  the  birth 

of  the  new  social  order,  though  they  can  be  mitigated  and 

tLugh  thdr  duration  can  be  reduced,  can  never  be  wholly 

'''Intoiuntarilv  therefore.  Plehanov  was  led  to  give  his  support 
to    he    eforrSsm  of  the  ;evisionists.    Emphasising  the  reign 

aw  [n toSo-poUtical  no  less  than  in  -pitaUstic  e^^^^^^^^^^ 

rnndemnine  terrorists  tactics,  exposing  the  bhndness  ol  tne 

ncautTous  radtcahsm  which  would  not  look  ahead,  and  recom- 

rndlrcooperation  with  the  Uberals.  ^e  -infold  -^^^^^^^^^ 

tionalism  and  its  advocates,  and  assisted  the  revisionists  in 

maintaining  their  program  of  reformism. 

It  is  this  that  makes  Plehanov's  relationship  to  Russian 
It  IS  tms  ^"  5  ^ho  simultaneously  with 

reformism   so   interesxmg.     Jiiu»>i.  Marxist 

Plehanov  during  the  middle  nineties  took  ^he  Md  as  a  Marxis 
against  the  narodniki.  found  his  mam  argument  against  revo 
lutionism  and  terrorism  in  his  insistence  upon  the/:on^t^«^y 
of  historical  evolution.    Nature,  he  said  "^akes  no  l^ps  .   the 

variations  in  social  life  are  not  ^'^^"'^'ZX.TsZlvf  oi 
addition.  Struve  contested  the  validity  o  Marx  ^ JW  ot 
increasing  misery,  and  he  was  of  course  right  '"  "^^«f  "^^^ 
that  it  was  impossible  for  a  degenerate  ^^^^^^f .  ^«^^*  ^  with 
social  revolution.    In  essentials  this  argument  is  identical  with 

the  evolutionary  conception. 
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The  earlier  Russian  Marxists  passed  through  the  school 
of  Mihailovskii  and  Lavrov,  already  contemplating  evolution 
as  the  opposite  of  revolution,  and  thus  paving  the  way  for 
revisionism  and  reformism. 

I  have  already  pointed  out  that  these  evolutionist  arguments 
by  no  means  exhaust  the  problem  of  reformism  versus  revolu- 
tionism, and  that  still  less  can  they  be  said  to  solve  it.    Struve 
appeared  to  feel  this,  and  he  therefore  attempted  to  rescue 
reformism  by  rejecting  revolution  in  toto  as  epistemologicallv 
mcomprehensible.    But   Struve's   formula  is   one   difficult  to 
estabhsh,  and  at  any  rate  Struve  did  not  succeed  in  estabhshing 
It.     Epistemologically  the  revolution  becomes  comprehensible 
enough  as  soon  as  it  exists.     In  the  collective  work  entitled 
Vehy    (signposts),    the   sometime   ex-Marxists,    Struve   among 
them,  took  up  another  position.    The  revolution  of  1905-1906 
was  made  the  occasion  for  the  pubUcation  of  their  philosophical 
confessions,  wherein  not  this  revolution  alone,  but  also  the 
entire  revolutionary  spirit  of  the  inteUigentsia,  the  spirit  which 
had  animated  the  inteUigentsia  for  years,  were  discarded  as 
theoretical  and  moral  confusionism.    The  revolution  was  con- 
demned, not  epistemologically,  but  ethically—as  nihihsm. 

Theoretically,  the  revolution  is  comprehensible  enough,  but 
the  question  is  whether  revolution  is  ethically  permissible 
Pnmarily,  of  course,  we  think  here  of  a  forcible  revolution 
attended  by  bloodshed  ;  but  the  question  appHes  more  generally 
to  every  revolution,  in  the  field  of  theory  as  well.  Marx  and 
Engels  have  an  easy  task  of  it  here  with  their  amorahsm,  and 
Engels  declares  that  the  right  of  revolution  is  the  only  historic 
right,  seeing  that  all  modern  states  have  in  fact  come  into 
existence  through  revolutions. 

In  reahty  the  question  is  less  simple,  but  for  the  time  being 
our  sole  concern  is  with  the  way  in  which  the  Marxists  envisage 
the  problem.  The  orthodox  Marxists  claim  the  "  right  "  to 
revolution  (since  they  are  amoralists  the  word  right  must  be 
placed  in  quotation  marks).  Some  of  them,  in  this  connec- 
tion are  thinking  of  the  future  definitive  revolution,  whilst 
others  have  in  mind  an  uninterrupted  revolutionism.  But  the 
orthodox  Marxists  have  not  yet  discussed  the  problem  of 
revolution  in  a  way  that  can  be  considered  even  partially 
satisfactory.*  ^  ^ 

r.vl-^-  f"«™P*  ^a«  ^«n  made  by  A.  Bogdanov.    This  writer,  too.  is  a 
revisionist  m  so  far  as  he  desires  to  harmonise  Marxism  with  Mach  (and  also 
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§  162. 

T-HE  contradictions  noticeable  in  the  ^^^^^^^ /Jf^f  ^^^^^^ 
T  views  concerning  the  general  question  of  revolution  are 
,pecially  conspicuous  in  their  appraisement  and  analysis  of 
the  Russian  revolution  of  1905-1906. 

.,,  DieUgen).     Upon  the  foundation  of  ^ -Piriomc..^^^^^^^^  be^^it 

T'-^T^^tt^  7tT;r:^S.:^^rli:  of   so^ety   against   the 

harmonisation  of  human  existence.     Pl^^lo^oP^y  historically  transmitted  ideas 

determined  consciousness,  not  ^°^^'"''y-lf^^^^\^Z'^t^lr^i^^^  stage 
.rue  philosophy.  With  Auguste  Co»t«.  ^ff ^fXto^^'J^'^  he  discovers  the 
c,f  philosophy  as  religious  and  ""^tf ''>''''=,^/  *^*''„ '^  i„dividuaUstic 

essence  of  this  fetichism  in  the  ^^^^'^  ^^\l%''^^^°^i'olispol.er,.  whilst 
atomisation  of  the  «>cial  whole.    The  d"-^^^^^°   °\^^^^^^^^  "  god  " 

.,e  dualism  of  Spmo^a^rs  -^^ef     Accuratejy_^re^^^^^^^  ^^^ 

IS  merely  the      crystauu»ea  rcuc^      v^*  ^     „„  inf*»rrnnnection  of  which 

of  a  society  organised  upon  a  bas  s  of  «*f."«=-^" '"^'J^ra"  to  scientific 
we  are  elemenUlly  aware.     Fetichistic  ^-f ="  "i"^*  S>ve  P^ce  t 

monism.  Monism  is  equivalent  to  P^'^^^ophy  th-*^;=  „*°J='yXg  ^^a  a^ew 
sophy.  The  revolution,  harmomsmg  he,  ™"  "''f^  chiLophy  was  often  no 
mLrial  for  the  harmonising  o  cogmtion.  The  ^'^f^°^^l^„^^i,,.,  but 
more  than  instinctively  evolutionary,  and  was  frequently  ^ 

the  new  philosophy,  havmg  become  ^^^"-';°"="°";-  1  ^hi  come  to  an  end. 

When  class  contrasts  disappear,  when  the  <^1»?' J^^SSle  "'^^  ^ 

the  revoluUon  wUl  be  resolved  into  '^e  conhnuous  and  harmo„         P  ^^^^ 

of  society,  and  philosophy  will  be  «f '«^.'°*°J^b" '^f„'°rmodern  philosophy 
progress  of  the  monism  of  science.    Accordmg  f"  ^"Sdanov^  moa       P  y. 

must  be  based  upon  natural  science,  for  "»*""»  ^^^Vfs  to  'ay,  of  what  Marx 
sation  of  technical  experience,  t^e  systematisa^ion,  that  rs  to  say 
termed  the  productive  energy  of  soc.ety_    Bogdanov  therefor^      ^^^^.^^^^^ 
tinction  to  Plehanov,  accepts  the  ideas  of  ^^^'=^'^^^"^^J^^^^  '°f  ^u  inteUectual 
of  thU  writer  and  in  his  unsparing  P"^'*'"^*  ='""*''**Z^^^  »ave  expressipn 
fetiches,  the  indispensable  philosophical  ■;^™'"*'°VcVs  Analysis  of  SeSsation, 
to  these  ideas  in  the  preface  to  t»e  translation  of  Mach  s  An^Y^'S  ° 
and  in  a  number  of  other  writings  (notably  '.».*^!,'^fy^Xov'^  views,  which 
sophy).     I  need  not  undertake  a  d'^Y/ro/oTiheMax^  glossy       Feuerbach. 
are  in  essence  no  more  than  an  «P°='' °"  °  *^  """„^^^^     and  amoraUsm. 
and  are  tainted  with  all  the  errors  of  P'^'t^"'*  "**i"„rt^^^^^     elucidated. 
The  connection  between  the  revolution  "^f^^f '"P^tTonislg  people's  minds 
tor  surely  there  is  a  great  difference  '«t™*«°  "XTb  nettem  on  the  head. 
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The  subject  was  eagerly  considered.    It  was  natural  that 
contemporaries,  a  number  of  whom  participated  personally  in 
the  events,  should  be  interested  in  searching  out  the  causes 
of   the   revolution.     The    question   they    usually   asked   was, 
whether  and  to  what  extent  the  revolution  was  socialistic^ 
whether  it  was  a  working-class  revolution,  a  peasant  revolu- 
tion, or  a  bourgeois  revolution  ;    and  they  wished  to  estimate 
the  value  of  the  revolution  from  the  sociaUst  outlook,  to  ascer- 
tain whether  and  to  what  extent  it  had  advantaged  or  injured 
particular  classes  and  above  all  the  working  class,  whether 
and  to  what  extent  the  revolution  had  favoured  or  hindered 
the   attainment   of   the   sociaUst   goal.    The    discussion   was 
instructive,  but  was  somewhat  confused.     Participation  on  the 
part  of  the  workers  in  its  events  does  not  make  the  revolution 
socialistic.     The  concepts,  bourgeoisie,  liberahsm,  intelligentsia, 
etc.,  have  many  meanings.    No  attempt  was  made  to  ascertain 
precisely  how  great  a  part  the  capitaUsts  played  in  bringing 
about  the  revolution,  side  by  side  with,  and  after  a  certain 
point  independently  of,  the  great  landowners  ;  no  attempt  was 
made  to  determine  when  either  of  these  two  classes  intervened, 
or  when  and  why  either  of  them  ceased  to  participate.     But  it 
is  equally  difficult  to  ascertain  the  precise  share  of  the  Marxists 
and  the  social  revolutionaries  in  the  revolution. 

I  am  not  thinking  solely  of  direct  and  active  participation 
in  the  struggle.  We  are  also  concerned  with  the  question 
how  far  the  revolutionists  received  sympathetic  help  from 
various  strata  of  the  population.  It  is  further  necessary  to 
examine  what  were  the  consequences  of  the  revolution,  what 
trend  the  movement  took,  and  why. 

Finally,  the  individual  facts  and  the  revolution  as  a  whole 

and  yet  Bogdanov  teUa  us  that  Marx  inaugurated  the  true  philosophy  !)    WTien 

Bogdanov  tells  us  concerning  Marx,  that  in  Marx  philosophy  discovered  itself. 

became  aware  of  its  own  position  in  nature  and  society,  a  position  "  above 

nature  and  society,  but  not  outside  them  "  we  cannot  "but  feel  that,  despite 

Bogdanov's  general  veneration  for  positivism,  he  departs  here  from  a  strictlv 

positivist  and  monistic  outlook.      Bogdanov  has  also  written  "  novels  of  fancy  '' 

wherein  he  describes  the  future  of  society  by  depicting  Ufe  on  Mars.     Here 

we  arc  told  of  a  "  universal  science  of  organisation  "  which  \vHl  afford  a  ready 

solution  of  the  most  complicated  tasks  of  organisation  after  the  fashion  of 

mathematical  calculations  in  practical  mechanics.    ManifesUy  the  inhabitants 

of  Mars,  in  their  amoralist  objectivism,  take  very  kindly  to  these  calculations. 

It  need  hardly  be  said  that  the  "  universal  science  of  organisation  "  is  founded 

by  a  disaple  of  Marx,  the  Martian  Marx,  however,  passing  by  the  name  of 

Xarma.    I  can  undcrsUnd  why  Plchanov  reproached  Bogdanov  for  beine  no 

longer  a  Marxist. 


nncht  to  be  considered  historically  and  philosophically  in  their 
!!npral  bearing  on  the  historical  evolution  of  Russia. 
^'tu  siafworks    available   in    translation    afford   us    some 
insight  into  the  discussion.     Cerevjanin's  book.  The  Froletanat 
Zthe^Russian  Revolution,  1908,  written  from  the  standpom 

fthe  men'SeViki,  concludes  that  the  economic  development 

all  classes  of  the  population,  with  the  exception  o   the  feudal 

nobility,  must  lead  to  the  formation  of  an  opposition  to  the 

lernment,  and  must  uUimately  culminate  m  revolution.    In 

his  anti-absolutist  coaUtion  the  working  class  unquestionably 
Plays  the  leading  role,  but  it  experiences  reverses  and  hinders 
the  further  development  of  the  revolution  because  it  does  not 

nder^^^^^^^^^^  how  to  work  hand  in  hand  with  the  liberal  bour- 
.eoisie  Cerevjanin  considers  the  enforced  concession  of  the 
ei-ht-hour  day.  and  all  extreme  demands  and  actions  on  the 
pa'rt  of  the  operatives,  to  have,  been  tactical  errors,  whose 
onlf  result  was  to  sow  dissension  between  the  workers  and  the 
Uberals  and  thus  to  promote  the  victory  of  reaction  For 
Cerevjanin,  the  boycott  of  the  duma  was  another  charactenstic 
example  of  this  erroneous  tactic,  and  the  boycott  was  a  con- 
tributory  cause  of  the  further  tactical  errors  committed  by  the 

labour  leaders.  •  x  i.„  +i,« 

It  is,  of  course,  quite  easy  after  the  event  to  point  to  the 
errors  of  the  revolution.  There  need  be  no  hesitation  about 
admitting  that  not  the  workers  alone,  but  the  liberals  also, 
made  numerous  and  extensive  mistakes.  On  the  who  e  how- 
ever a  study  of  the  revolution  induces  the  impression  that  the 
mov'ement  was  better  conducted  than  might  have  been  anti- 
cipated in  view  of  the  lack  of  firmly  estabhshed  and  well-tned 
organisations.  In  my  opinion,  the  council  of  workers  deputies 
in  St.  Petersburg,  despite  some  weakness  and  yaciUa  on. 
deserves  commendation  for  its  general  conduct  of  the  cause 
but  it  is  plain  enough  that  the  first  successes  had  a/o/nf ^J^* 
intcxicating  effect  upon  the  working-class  leadersand  that  they 
overestimated  the  strength  of  the  revolutionary  forces  while, 
they  underestimated  the  power  of  the  government 

Judged  as  a  whole,  the  revolution  of  1903-1906  was  ad- 
vantageous to  the  development  of  Russia,  was  a  notable 
warning  to  the  government  and  an  impressive  lesson  to  tne 
revolutionaries.* 

.  Cf  A  Tscherewanin.  Das  Proletariat  und  die  russische  Revolution  1908. 
Cer.vlL^'.I««^ed  Criticism,  which  i,  based  upon  a  too  Uteral  apphcat.<m 
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§  163. 

WE  must  now  devote  a  brief  section  to  considering  the 
position  of  Marxism  as  a  part  of  the  most  recent  trends 
in  philosophy  and  above  all  in  the  philosophy  of  reUgion.  The 
influence  of  Marxist  philosophy  was  pecuhariy  powerful  in 
Russia.  By  the  Russian  Marxists,  therefore,  an  exceptionally 
keen  attention  has  been  paid  to  philosophical  problems,  and 
it  is  easy  to  understand  the  reason,  seeing  that  since  the' days 
of  Herzen  the  fundamentals  of  sociaUsm  have  been  eagerly 
debated.  Before  Marxism  came  to  Russia,  its  philosophical 
groundwork  had  already  been  prepared  in  that  country. 
Hegel,  Feuerbach,  French  and  EngUsh  positivism,  materialism* 
aU  the  philosophical  elements  out  of  which  Marxism  is 
constituted,  had  made  themselves  at  home  in  Russia.  For 
this  very  reason,  Marxism  did  not  long  retain  its  grip  upon 
the  Russians. 

The  matter  is  partly  explained  by  the  fact  that  Marx  had 
failed  to  give  a  systematic  exposition  of  his  philosophical 
foundations,  and  had  exhibited  them  merely  in  the  concrete 
in  his  poUtical  and  economic  studies.  Marx  had  doubtless 
aimed  at  becoming  a  teacher  of  philosophy,  and  his  first  essays 
in  literature  dealt  with  this  field  of  knowledge,  but  his  sub- 
sequent development  and  the  course  of  events  modified  his 
plans,  so  that  towards  1848  he  devoted  himself  to  revolu- 
tionary poUtical  activities  and  revolutionary  journalism,  these 
activities  culminating  in  his  critical  and  revolutionary  economic 
studies. 

In  Germany,  Marx's  adversaries  have  for  a  long  time 
concerned  themselves  almost  exclusively  with  his  economics, 
the  philosophical  content  of  his  writings  receiving  inadequate 
attention. 

Moreover,  Marx  never  formulated  his  philosophy  clearly 
and  unambiguously.  His  commentators  are  not  agreed  to  what 
extent  he  remained  a  Hegehan,  and  to  what  extent  he  must 
be  considered  a  Feuerbachian,  a  positivist,  and  a  materialist. 
Misled  by  Hegel's  failure  to  recognize  the  principle  of  con- 

of  Plehanov's  poUtica]  doctrines,  may  be  usefully  corrected  by  a  perusal  of 
^.  Trotjky.  Russland  in  der  Revolution,  1909.  Trockii  was  a  member  and 
one  of  the  leaders  of  the  council  of  worken. 


tradiction  Marx  contented  himself  with  epistemologically 
uncritical  'positivism  and  positivist  historism,  and  this  is  why 
his  formula  of  historical  materialism  remains  so  nebulous. 

Engels  in  his  criticism  of  Diihring's  philosophy,  attempted 
to  systematise  the  philosophy  of  Marxism,  but  the  work  Engels 
was  attacking,  Duhring's  The  Revolution  of  Science,  is,  epis- 
temologically considered,  nothing  more  than  a  naive  exposition 
of  naive  reaUsm.  Seeing,  therefore,  that  the  Russian  orthodox 
Marxists  Plehanov  in  especial,  but  also  Lenin,  took  their 
theory  of  cognition  from  Engels  (as  Plehanov  is  careful  to 
explain),  we  cannot  expect  much  valuable  fruit  from  the 
philosophical  discussions  of  the  Marxists.  • 

"Ihe  father  of  Russian  Marxism"  is,  in  fact,  satisfied  with 
Engel's  naive  realism.'  Nevertheless  he  believes  himself  to  be 
an  orthodox  Marxist  in  proclaiming  materiaUsm  as  monism, 
in  approximaring  it  as. closely  as  possible  to  Spinozism,  and 
even  in  positively  identifying  it  with  Spinozism,  for  he  main- 
tains that  the  materiaUsm  of  Marx  and  Engels,  and  also  the 
materialism  of  Feuerbach  and  Diderot,  are  no  more  than  a 
variety  of  Spinozism.  At  the  same  time  he  defends  the 
materialistic  foundation  of  dialectic,  wherein  he  discovers  the 
true   essence   of   historical   materialism,    of   the   Marx-Engels 

philosophy.  .      .^     ,.       ,      ,, 

It  need  hardly  be  said  that  there  is  no  justification  for  the 
identification  of  Marxism  with  Spinozism,  as  the  Marxists 
have  admitted  (Stein,  for  example,  in  his  book  on  Spinoza). 
Spinoza  assumes  a  paralleUsm  between  being  and  thought, 
whereas  in  the  Marx-Engels  philosophy  the  relationship  is 
regarded  as  causal,  for  existence  is  assumed  to  determine 
thought.  As  a  paralleUst,  Spinoza  is  a  rationahst,  and  indeed 
an  ultra-rationaUst.  Marx,  on  the  other  hand,  is  an  ultra- 
empiricist.    Moreover,  Plehanov  may  learn  from  Engels  how 

I  In  Plehanov's  latest  polemic  writing.  From  Defence  to  Attack    Kant's 
thine-by-itself  and  subjectivism  are  disposed  of  with  the  assertion  that  modem 
sSce  dcSs  not  merely  study  things  by  its  analysis    but  -t-Uy  Produ^^^^ 
things   and  that  what  we  can  ourselves  produce  cannot  be  said  to  be  uncog^ 
nSe      Here  is   Plehanov's  epistemological  basic  formula:     "  We  give  the 
name  of  material  objects  (bodies)  to  such  objects  as  exist  ^^^ependentl^^^^^^^^^^ 
consciousness,  act  upon  our  senses,  and  thus  awaken  m  us  definite  sensations 
thers^nsalions.  in'^their  turn,  being  a  fundamental  element  of  our  ideas  o^ 
the  outer  world.  thM  is  to  say.  our   ideas  of  the  aforesaid   matenal  objects 
and   of  the\r  mutual  relationships."    Mihailovskii  was  hkewise  a  matenaUst 
but  MihSovsWi  at  least  did  not  fail  to  recognise .  the  subjective  element  of 
apperception. 
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as  early  as  1844  the  latter,  in  his  critique  of  Carlyle,  following 
Feuerbach.  rejected  Spinozism  as  pantheism.     Plehanov's  belief 
in  an  objective  dialectic  based  on  materialism  is  equally  void 
of  foundation,  for  there  is  no  such  thing  as  an  objective  dialectic 
Plehanov  weakens  his  own  position  by  his  fondness  for  advo 
eating  dialectic  as  a  method.     He  learned  this  from  Engels 
but  both  he  and  Engels  were  in  error.     Historical  materialism 
is  merely  materiaUsm  ;   as  such,  in  interpreting  history,  it  may 
formulate  its  own  method,  but  it  is  not  itself  a  method,  'struve 
therefore,   successfully  maintained  as  against   Plehanov   that 
dialectic  has  no  proper  place  in  Marxism   (materiahsm).    It 
is  true  that  Plehanov  offers  two  proofs  on  behalf  of  objective 
dialectic.     He   says   that   motion   and   becoming   involve  an 
inward  contradiction.  Zeno,  the  founder  of  the  Stoic  philosophy 
being  again  raised  to  honour;    and  he  introduces  into  the 
concept  of  becoming  an  antirevolutionary  contrast,  which  is 
itself  however  subjective,  conceptual,  not  objecrive. 

Against  the  revisionists,  who  advocate  a  return  to  Kant 
Plehanov  adduces  Jacobi's  argument  against  Kant.  If  we  base 
ourselves  on  Kant  we  are  faced  with  a  dilemma.  We  have  to 
choose  between  Feuerbach's  materialism  ("  I  am  a  real,  a  sensual 
being,  and  the  body  in  its  totaUty  is  my  ego,  my  essence  "), 
and  Fichte's  solipsism.  But  soHpsism  is  absurd  (no  one  can 
contend  that  my  mother  exists  only  within  me),  and  we 
are  therefore  compelled  to  accept  materiahsm. 

It  is  needless  to  refute  a  disjunctive  statement  of  this  sort 
or  to  waste  time  discussing  arguments  of  such  a  cahbre.    We 
may  reject  Kant  and  Fichte,  we  may  reject  Kantian  apriorism 
and  Kantian  subjectivism  ;    but  it  does  not  follow  that  sub- 
jectivism is  wholly  false,  and  that  materiahsm  as  naive  realism 
or  objectivism,  is  sound.    The  whole  aim  of  recent  philosophy 
has  been  to  revise  Hume  and  Kant,  and  to  provide  a  critical 
foundation  for  empiricism—"  critical  "  in  the  Kantian  sense.* 
The   Marxists  have  hitherto  taken  no  part   in  this  work  of 
revision,  but  no  one  who  seriously  attempts  it  can  possibly 
remain  a  materiahst. 

Plehanov  is  doubtless  right  in  his  energeric  rejection  of 
extreme  subjectivism  as  scepticism.  B^Hnskii,  Bakunin,  the 
Slavophils,  Mihailovskii,  etc.,  took  the  same  sound  view.  '  Ple- 
hanov sees  in  the  scepticism  which  has  been  diffused  since  the 
eighteenth  century  a  manifestation  of  decadence,  and  we  have 
m  fact  to  do  here  with  decadence,  with  the  degeneration  of 
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.h.  lav  and  ecclesiastical  aristocracy  of  the  eighteenth  century, 

'd  with  the  degeneration  and  decay  of  the  bourgeoisie  in 

Te  nineteenth   and  twentieth  centuries.      Plehanov   further 

lends  that  scepticism  has  nothing  to  do  with  theological 

r  extra-human ")    doctrines.     The    bourgeois  ideologues    are 

"  instinctively  "  aware  of  the  approaching  destruction  of  their 

rLs   and  this  explains  their  feeling  of  profound  discontent, 

h  ch  finds  expression  in  scepticism,  pessimism,  etc    Proletarian 

deologues,  on  the  other  hand,  are  animated  with  a  vigorous 

feeUne  of  the  joy  of  life,  and  every  one  of  them  exclaims  with 

HutTen  •    "  It  is  bliss  to  be  aUve  !  "    The  proletanan  knows 

ntVp^el^ntlSects  Hume  as  well  as  Kant  for  Hume's 
philosophy  is  incompatible  with  Marxism.  With  Hunie,  the 
modern  Humists,  and  especially  Mach,  must  be  discarded. 
Plehanov  vigorously  animadverts  upon  Bogdanov  and  other 
Marxists  who  accept  the  philosophy  of  Mach. 

Sn,    too,    though    an    opponent    of    Plehanov,    defends 
Marxist   materialism   in   a   writing   against   ^mpm^-c^^^^^^^^^^ 
Lenin  considers  that  the  ideas  of  Avenarius,  Mach    and  t^^^^^^ 
Russian  successors,   are  merely  a  reiteration  of  the  masked 
soUpism  of   Fichte  and  Berkeley.    The  adoption  of  sub] ec- 
tSm  involves  the  burial  of  the  healthy  human  understandmg 
with  its  beUef  in  an  objective  world  subordinated  to  the  reign 
of  law.     But  thereby  reUgion,  one  of  the  mam  props  of  the 
bourgeoisie  and  of  bourgeois  dominion,  is  favoured.    Conse- 
quently empirio-criticism  is  a  reactionary  philosophy. 
'    Lenin's  book  is  written  in  a  racy  style  :  Avenarius,  Schupp 
and  the  others  are  smartly  handled  ;    but  no  ^the    hg^^^^^^ 
thrown  upon  the  essential  questions  in  dispute.     Lenm  -makes 
no  advance  beyond  Engels. 

§  164. 
T-HE   old   dispute  in   Russian   philosophy  between   objec- 
1     tfvisrn    and  subjectivism   is  the   nuclear  point  at  issue 
betwe  n  the  Russian^rthodox  Marxists  ^f  J^^  -™^^^^^^ 
Bernstein,  who  insists  that  socialism  must  be  ^^^^^'\^^^ 
objectively  but  subjectively,  upon  the  basis  of  a  P/^^^^^^^^^ 
tion  of  the  will  .and  upon  individual  motivation,  ^her^^^^^^^^^^ 
an  accurate  epistemological  formulation  to  his  opPOSiUon  to 
Marxism.    The   Marxism   of   Marx   and  Engels  is   decisively 
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objectivist.  The  individual  and  the  individual  consciousness 
are  wholly  absorbed  in  the  mass  ;  the  individual  consciousness 
must  yield  place  before  the  mass  consciousness.  Russian 
orthodox  Marxists  take  the  same  standpoint,  and  therefore 
attack  the  subjectivism  of  Mihailovskii  and  Lavrov  and  these 
authors'  endorsement  of  ethics  and  ethical  aims.  Objectivist 
Marxism  is  objectively  historical  and  amoraUst. 

Russian  revisionism  was  inaugurated  by  Struve,  who 
declared  himself  in  favour,  not  only  of  ethical  but  also  of 
'  metaphysical -individuahsm.  Struve  defended  the  individual 
consciousness  and  the  idea  of  substance,  giving  a  more  than 
Kantian  prominence  to  soul-substance  and  the  freedom  of 
the  will. 

From  positivism  and  materialism  Struve  made  an  abrupt 
return  to  metaphysics.  The  acceptance  of  metaphysics  implied 
the  acceptance  of  religion  and  mysticism.  Before  long  it  was 
hardly  possible  to  speak  of  the  movement  as  one  of  Marxist 
revisionism  ;  the  revisionists  had  simply  become  "  ideahsts," 
the  name  used  by  friend  and  foe  alike  to  denote  those  who  tend 
towards  the  opposite  pole  from  materiaUsm  and  positivism 
("from  materialism  to  sociaUsm,"  Bulgakov). 

For  Russians  the  watchword,  Return  to  Kant,  embodies 
a  comparatively  vague  philosophical  program,  for  there  has 
hitherto  been  little  accurate  study  in  Russia  of  the  Kantian 
philosophy.  In  the  present  volumes  it  has  been  possible  to 
refer  to  Solov'ev  alone  as  possessing  a  knowledge  of  Kant.  For 
the  Russian  revisionists  (and  indeed  for  the  German  revision- 
ists) the  name  of  Kant  is  little  more  than  a  catchword.  The 
reference  is  really  to  neokantianism  or,  to  speak  yet  more 
strictly,  to  the  various  German  philosophers  of  the  present 
day  whose  thought  is  related  to  that  of  Kant.  F.  A.  Lange, 
Schuppe,  Riehl,  Cohen,  Windelband,  Rickert,  Stammler,  and 
others,  have  been  the  teachers  of  the  Russian  revisionists. 

Properly  speaking,  therefore,  Russian  revisionism  falls  back 
upon  Mihailovskii.  The  revisionists  accept  Mihailovskii  s 
subjective  method.  The  orthodox  Marxists  regard  this  as  a 
reversion  to  the  narodniCestvo,  or  at  any  rate  Plehanov 
identifies  subjectivism  with  the  narodniCestvo.  But  as  far  as 
metaphysics  and  the  philosophy  of  reUgion  are  concerned,  the 
revisiomsts  find  Mihailovskii  inadequate,  and  therefore  these 
sometime  Marxists  have  returned  to  Sojov'ev  and  Dostoevskii. 
So  general  has  been  this  turning  away  from  Marxism  as 
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an  embodiment  of  materialism  that  even  the  orthodox  Marxists 
have  begun  to  abandon  their  Marx.  Avenarius,  Mach,  and 
empirio-criticism,  have  become  the  authorities  of  many  of  the 
orthodox,  whUst  Dietzgen  begins  to  replace  Engels.  Plehanov 
disputes  the  validity  of  these  new  authorities  championed  by 
his  comrades,  and  so  does  Lenin,  but  it  cannot  be  said  that 
either  Plehanov  or  Lenin  is  wholly  right,  for  Marxist  positivism 
can  readily  be  associated  with  the  ideas  of  Mach  or  Hume. 
Still,  we  are  concerned  with  ethics  as  well  as  with  epistemology 
and  metaphysics,  and  from  the  ethical  outlook  Marxist  amoral- 
ism is  incompatible  with  Humism.  It  would  seem,  however, 
that  even  Plehanov  must  have  been  attacked  by  the  revisionist 
intellectual  anaemia— for  why  else  should  he  make  out  Marx 
to  be  a  Spinozist  ?  ^  , 

For  the  Marxists  the  struggle  between  subjectivism  and 
objectivism  has  no  mere  theoretical  significance,  but  is,  rather, 
practical  and  ethical.  With  good  reason  since  the  days  of 
Hume  and  Kant  subjectivism  has  been  in  essentials  a  moral 
philosophy.  In  the  dispute  between  the  orthodox  Marxists 
and  the  revisionists,  the  ethical  problem  comes  to  the  front, 
the  question  whether  our  estimate  of  sociaUsm  and  the  sociahst 
program  is  to  be  ethical  or  amoralist  and  historical.  The 
orthodox  Marxists  are  especially  concerned  with  founding  and 
defending  revolurion  and  the  revolutionary  mood,  and  for 
them  the  revolutionary  mood  is  the  touchstone  of  philo- 
sophy. From  this  outlook  Plehanov  defends  materiahsm  as 
objectivism  against  subjectivism,  contending  that  subjectivism 
leads  to  scepticism,  and  therefore  weakens  and  destroys  the 
revolutionary  spirit. '* 

»  Tn  the  epilogue  to  the  Russian  translation  of  Thun's  work  on  the  Russian 
revolutionary  movement.  Plehanov  expressed  his  objections  to  the  so-called 
subjectivist  method  of  Lavrov.  The  task  of  science,  he  said,  and  therefore 
the  task  of  scientific  socialism,  was  to  explain  the  subject  (in  so  far  as  explana- 
tion  was  requisite)  by  the  object.  Russian  progressive  thought  had  become 
more  and  more  objectivistic  in  proportion  as  it  was  richer  m  the  revolutionary 
spirit,  whereas  it  had  become  increasingly  subjectivistic  in  proportion  as  it 
was  poor  in  revolutionary  content.  CernySevskii  and  DoUroljubov.  he  con- 
tended,  had  certainly  not  been  subjectivists.  This  is  perfectly  true,  but  they 
were  far  from  being  extreme  objectivists  r  they  recognised  the  significance 
of  ethics  and  gave  their  socialism  an  ethical  foundation,  whilst  the  narodovolcy 
and  the  terrorists  agreed  with  them  in  representing  the  duty  of  revolution  as 
an  ethical  imperative.  Rosa  Luxemburg,  writing  in  Iskra  an  article, 
criticising  Lenin  (1904)  discerned  subjectivism  in  the  fondness  of  Le^^";/^' 
herents  for  centraUsm.  The  ego.  crushed  by  absolutism,  took  its  revenge  by 
enthroning  itself  as  a  conspirators'  committee,  as  an  almighty  popular  wm. 
^  24  VOL.  II. 
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In  his  philosophical  opus  magnum,  The  Monistic  View  of 
History,  Plehanov  discusses  the  ethical  problem,  although  the 
work  is  properly  concerned  solely  with  the  question  of  freedom 
and  necessity.  How,  asks  Plehanov,  can  the  consciousness, 
how  can  voluntary  decisions,  how  can  motivation,  be  explained 
in  a  purely  objectivist  manner  ?  How  can  voluntary  decisions, 
above  all,  be  even  partially  conceived  as  a  mere  "  reflex  "  of 
the  object  ?  With  this  question,  the  objectivism  of  Marx  and 
Engels  is  shivered  to  fragments,  and  despite  all  his  Marxist 

orthodoxy,  Plehanov  takes  refuge  in  Spinoza.' 

■•  • 

§  165. 

WHEN  we  talk  of  "  from  Marxism  to  idealism,"  we  have 
to  understand  by  ideahsm,  reUgiqn  as  the  definite 
opposite  of  materialism.  In  Russia,  materialism  signifies, 
irreligion  or  antireligion,  and  in  the  narrower  sense,  atheism. 
The  return  to  religion  effected  by  the  revisionists  was  partly 
determined  by  the  example  of  the  German  revisionists.  For 
the  most  part,  however,  the  Russian  revisionists  followed  the 
current  represented  by  Solov'ev  and  Dostoevskii.  To-day,  as 
I  have  said,  it  is  no  longer  possible  to  speak  of  Struve,  Bul- 
gakov, and  similar  writers,  as  revisionists.    But  there  do  exist 

But  the  subjective  ego  was  soon  forced  to  recognise  that  the  "  object,"  i.e. 
the  absolutist  knout,  wks  the  stronger  party.^  Rosa  Luxemburg,  therefore, 
following  the  teaching  of  Marx  and  Engels,  declared  that  the  mass-ego  of  the 
working  class  was  the  true  determinant  of  history.  I  leave  undiscussed  the 
problem  whether  and  how  the  mass-ego  can  exist  without  the  individual  ego, 
for  I  have  merely  referred  to  the  passage  in  order  to  show  how  the  orthodox 
Russian  Marxists  condemn  subjectivism  in  all  its  lorms  and  for  every  con- 
ceivable reason. 

«  Be  it  noted  that  Plehanov  does  not  in  truth,  as  does  Engels,  completely 
eliminate  the  subject.  In  his  translation  of  Engels'  Feuerbach  (1892)  Plehanov 
declares,  just  like  Descartes,  that  his  own  existence  at  least  stands  for  him 
above  the  possibility  of  doubt,  for  this  existence  is  guaranteed  by  "an  abso- 
lutely insuperable  "  inner  conviction.  In  his  polemic  against  Kant  he  contends 
that,  objectively  regarded,  Engels'  position  is  that  in  the  historical  process  of 
transition  from  one  form  to  another,  reaUty  comprises  Engels  as  one  of 
the  necessary  instrumenb  of  the  imminent  revolution  ;  whilst  subjectively 
regarded,  we  perceive  that  Engels  found  this  participation  in  the  historical 
movement  as  agreeable,  and  that  he  looked  upon  it  as  his  duty.  The  objective 
historical  process  is  agreeable  to  the  individual,  who  considers  participation 
in  it  to  be  his  duty — ^thus  Plehanov,  in  this  matter  hkewise,  is  not  an  amoralist 
of  orthodox  rigidity,  for  Spinozist  parallelism  has  him  in  its  toils.  This  is  why 
I  say  that  Plehanov,  too,  was  a  re\'isionist.  Is  it  not  to  him  that  we  owe  the 
term  "  the  red  phantom  "  ?  Did  not  Lenin  ridicule  Plehanov 's  revolutionism 
by  saying  that  its  motto  was.  "  Kill  with  V^ndnr?^  "  ? 

\ 


Marxists  friendly  to  religion,  of  whom  LunaCarsku  is  the  best 
Inown-not  to  speak  of  Gor'kii.  who  has  coined  the  term 
''creator  of  God  "  (not  "seeker  after  God!"),  a  term  used 
bv  opponents  to  designate  the  trend.  At  the  head  of  the 
Marxists  hostile  to  reUgion  stands  Plehanov.  and  Plehanov 
iilts  with  especial  vigour  against  LunaCarskii,  who  has  de- 
fended his  position  in  a  two- volume  treatise. 

The   discussion   has  been   somewhat   unedifying   and   dis- 
cursive, but  may  be  briefly  summarised  as  follows. 

The  question  is  frequently  asked,  what  is  the  relationship 
between  sociaUsm  and  religion,  and  it  is  necessary  to  point 
out  how  the  history  of  socialism  shows  that  sociahsm.  and 
reli-ion  are  not  mutually  incompatible.  With  regard  to  the 
special  question  whether  sociaUsm  can  or  cannot  be  reconciled 
with  Christianity,  we  have  to  ask  what  is  meant  by  Chnstiamty 
the  teaching  of  Jesus  or  the  extant  ecclesiastical  forms,  and 
further  we  have  to  ask  which  system  of  sociahsm  is  meant. 
Some  desire  to  prove  that  materiaUsm  is  essentially  incom- 
patible with  Christianity  and  reUgion,  whilst  others  beheve  that 
Marxism  can  be  reconciled  with  religion  in  general  and  with 
Christianity  in  parricular. 

\nother  formulation  of  the  problem  occurs  when  sociahsm 
itself  or  the  social  democraric  movement,  is  spoken  of  as  a 
religion,  as  the  new  religion.  This  Une  has  been  taken  by 
Dietzeen  to  whom  others  besides  Marxists  and  declared  social- 
ists appeal  as  an  authority  upon  the  matter.  In  the  works 
of  Filosofov.  for  example,  I  find  such  an  appeal  to  Dietzgen 
and  a  reminder  that  Dietzgen  had  Uved  in  Russia  for  several 
years  Filosofov  is  one  of  those  who  recognise  the  great  im- 
portance of  sociahsm,  and  for  that  reason  are  loath  to  admit 
that  reUgion  and  sociaUsm  are  antagonistic.  * 

Again  it  often  happens  that  sociaUsm  (or  social  democracy) 
is  represented  as  a  new  stage  in  the  development  of  the  re  igious 
consciousness,  a  stage  to  which  ecclesiastical  rehgion  wiU  have 

to  adapt  itself.  ,    .         .^  . 

In  connection  with  aU  these  formulations,  it  is  necessary 
to  insist  upon  a  more  precise  definition  of  the  concept  rehgion, 
and  above  all  it  is  essential  to  distinguish  the  principal  elements 
of  religion  in  general  from  extant  ecclesiastical  rehgion 

Frequently  when  people  speak  of  the  rehgious  factor  in 
sociaUsm,  they  mean  the  faith,  the  beUeving  energy,  the  con- 
viction, and  the  hope,  of  the  socialists.    Plehanov  extols  this 
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believing  energy  of  socialism  as  contrasted  with  the  scepticism 
of  the  bourgeoisie,  and  declares  that  the  proletarian  is  pecu- 
liarly unsceptical.  Before  Plehanov,  nearly  all  the  socialists, 
and  in  particular  the  revolutionary  sociaUsts,  valued  and  de- 
manded this  energy  of  belief.  In  such  a  sense,  for  exainple, 
the  nihihsts  were  "  reUgious,"  were  persons  animated  with 
faith.  We  recall,  too,  how  the  earlier  writers,  beginning 
with  BSlinskii  and  Herzen,  demanded  faith  and  condemned 
scepticism.  But  it  is  necessary  to  distinguish  between  faith 
and  reUgious  faith,  between  belief  and  reUgion. 

Intimately  related  with  this  mood  of  faith  is  the  enthusiasm 
of  the  sociahsts,  admired  even  by  their  adversaries— an  enthu- 
siasm which  may  on  occasion  pass  into  fanaticism. 

Another  notable  trait  is  the  self-sacrificingness  and  the 
active  fraternity  of  the  sociahsts.  Those  to  whom  the  essence 
of  reUgion  Ues  in  morahty  will  gladly  term  sociahsts  "  religious 

persons." 

We  have  further  to  consider  the  mystical  tendency  and  the 
belief  in  miracle,  factors  which  play  a  notable  part  in  Russia 
in  constituting  the  idea  of  religion.  Whilst  the  orthodox 
Marxists  cUng  to  Marxist  rationaUsm  and  its  associations  with 
the  enhghtenment,  the  Marxists  with  reUgious  incUnations 
(to  whom  Plehanov,  of  course,  refuses  the  name  of  Marxists) 
turn  towards  mysticism  which  is,  they  insist,  a  necessary 
supplement  to  purely  scientific,  one-sidedly  scientific,  Marxism. 
From  this  outlook,  ceremonial  and  symboUsm  are  recognised 
as  important.  (For  LunaCarskii,  for  example,  productive 
energies  are  the  Father,  the  proletariat  is  the  Son,  and  scientific 
,sociaUsm  is  the  Holy  Ghost.) 

Finally  an  appeal  is  made  (as  by  V.  Bazarov,  whose  philo- 
sophic starting-point  is  Engel's  empiricism)  to  reUgion  as  an 
authority  which  will  be  competent,  in  virtue  of  its  higher 
reUgious  power,  to  maintain  order  in  a  disintegrated  society 
that  is  breaking  up  into  separate  classes  and  castes. 

In  this  study  of  the  relationships  between  Russian  sociaUsm 
^nd  reUgion,  it  is  interesting  to  note  that  Christian  sociaUsm 
.is  practicaUy  unknown  in  Russia.  A  certain  number  of  priests 
have  joined  the  liberal  movement,  and  a  few  even  have  entered 
the  Social  Democratic  Party  ;  this  party  carries  on  an  agita- 
tion among  the  sectaries  and  old  beUevers,  but  there  are  few 
traces  of  Christian  sociaUsm.  Whereas  in  France,  England, 
Germany,    and   everywhere   throughout   the   west,    sociaUsm 


first  manifested  itself  as  Christian  or  reUgious  sociahsm. 
Russian  socialism  was  from  the  outset  a  philosophic  movement, 
mfluenced  by  western  philosophic  doctnnes.'  ^   '    x.    ^ 

In  his  philosophy  of  reUgion,  Plehanov  follows  Feuerbach 
whose  anthropomorphic  theory  he  supplements  for  the  first 
is  of  evohition  by  Tylor's  animism.    But  for  Plehanov 
the  essential  ideas  of  reUgion  are  the  reflex  of  the  productive 
orces  of  society  and  of  material  conditions  m  general.     (For 
Km  philosophy,  too,  is  a  reflex,  law  is  a  reflex^in  fact  we  have 
00  much  reflex  altogether  !)  -Plehanov  does  not  merely  deny 
revelation  but  he  contests  the  existence  of  an  mborn  subjective 
need  for  religion.     He  follows  Comte  in  holding  that  rehgion 
is  essentially  a  lower  stage  in  the  theoretical  elucidation  of 
the  world  ;    that  the  main  theological  doctrines  (for  example 
that  of  the  creation  of  the  world  by  God,  a  conception  itself 
based  upon  the  analogy  of  primitive  or  more  advanced  techmcal 
acquirements)  are  hypotheses  to  be  abandoned  as  reason  gams 
strength     For  Plehanov,  therefore,  there  is  no  inner  connec- 
tion between  moraUty  and  reUgion.  .  MoraUty,  as  a  systematic 
formulation   of   the   mutual   relationships   of   human   beings, 
arises  antecedently  to  religion,   and  is  not  subordinated  to 
reUgion  until  a  subsequent  stage  of  development   when  duties 
are  represented   as   the   commands   of   the   godhead.    When 
despotism  prevailed,  God  was  conceived  as  a  despot   but  the 
Rod  of  the  deists  has  his  heavenly  constitutionahst  parhament- 
thus  Uterally  does  Plehanov  reecho  the  teaching  of  Feuerbach. 
Religion,  says  Plehanov,  is  destined  to  disappear,  and  is  already 
disappearing  in  proportion  as  man  comes  to  understand  social 
life  and  its  relationships,  and  in  proportion  as  he  acqmres 
power  over  nature  and  himself. 

It  is  plain  that  Plehanov  supplements  Feuerbach  s  philo- 

I  Social  democracy,  ^vith  its  parliamentary  minimum  P^^^fr^^^^^^^^^^J^ 
readily  be  accepted  than  can  theoretical  Marxism  by  a  PracHsmg  ^  ^^^^  m  ^^^^^ 
orders'.    We  must  of  course  take  into  account  the  d^^eren  ^«  °^  '      Wort 
Protestant  pastor  in  Germany  or  America  differs  from  a  R^f  ^^^  P°P^-  J 9^ 
among  the  sectaries  is  political  in  character,  is  an  ^^vocacy  of  ^^^^^^^^^ 
(See.  for  example.  "  Razsv6t  "  [Dawn],  a  periodical  edited  ^^^  ^he  soc^  ^^^^^ 
cracy  in  Geneva,  during  the  year  1904.  by  Bond-Bruevie.).    ^^."^^^^^^^^ 
Bulgakov  as  a  Christian  sociaUst ;  also  Solov'ev  and  Tolstoi  ^^^^^.^^^Lwev 
that' Tolstoi  should  rather  be  termed  a  Christian  anarchist  and  that  Solovev 
was  not  really  a  socialist.     Nor  is  it  accurate  to  speak  of  the  f  ^,^^*^^^«^f  ^'"f^^ 
as  Christian  LiaUsts.    They  have  abandoned  Marxism,  and  nehanoVj^^^ 
polemic  against  these  adversaries,  has  good  reason  for  speaking  of  them  as 
"  Mr.  So  and  So,"  no  longer  as  "  Comrade  So  and  So. 
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sophy  of  religion  by  Comte's  positive  philosophy.  Whereas 
l^'euerbach  jconceived  religion  as  the  religion  of  humanity, 
agreeing  here  with  the  later  developments  of  Comte's  philo- 
.sophy,  Plehanov  divorced  humanity  from  religion.  Religion 
for  him  was  purely  ephemeral,  and  he  could  not  agree  with 
Feuerbach  and  Schleiermacher  in  the  view  that  there  exists 
a  natural  need  for  reUgion. 

Plehanov  shares  the  prejudice  of  Comte  and  the  positiv- 
ists  when  he  represents  religion  as  a  lower  stage  of  evolution. 
How  can  reUgion  be  replaced  by  the  positive  philosophy  if 
it  be  completely  different  from  the  positive  philosophy? 
Comte  confused  theology  or  myth  with  religion,  and  it 
was  upon  the  basis  of  this  confusion  that  he  formulated  his 
three  stages,  which  conflict  with  history  and  with  the  idea 
of  evolution  and  progress.  A  priori  it  is  extremely  improbable 
that  reHgion  will  now  cease  to  exist  and  will  leave  science 
victor  on  the  field,  seeing  that  religion  has  continued  to  develop 
since  the  very  beginning  of  history.  Mankind  has  already 
existed  for  thousands  of  years,  perhaps  for  hundreds  of  thou- 
sands of  years,  and  throughout  this  long  period  rehgion  has 
unceasingly  developed.  Will  it  now  pass  away  entirely  ?  Is 
it  not  more  probable,  above  all  from  the  evolutionist  stand- 
point, that  rehgion  will  continue  in  the  future  to  develop  side 
by  side  ^vith  science,  iust  as  science  has  hitherto  developed 
side  by  side  with  rehgion  ? 

Plehanov  follows  the  views  of  Engels,  who  (in  the  before- 
mentioned  critique  of  Carlyle)  declared  that  all  the  possibilities 
of  reUgion  have  been  exhausted,  and  maintained  that  no  other 
form  of  reUgion  could  come  into  existence  in  the  future.  This 
contention  was  a  presumptuous  one,  and  was  the  outcome  of 
a  false  philosophy  of  reUgion  and  of  history,  of  an  epistemo- 
logical  confusion  of  reUgion  with  myth. 

LunaCarskii,  who  would  like  to  combine  his  Marx  with 
Avenarius  and  others,  likewise  follows  Comte  and  Feuerbach, 
but  comes  to  conclusions  differing  from  those  of  Plehanov, 
for  in  his  view  the  positivistic  phase  of  evolution  is  Ukewise 
reUgious.  Atheism,  says  LunaCarskii,  is  reUgious ;  man  is  put 
in  God's  place,  and  we  have  the  Comtist  religion  of  humanity ; 
God  disappears,  or,  k  la  Feuerbach,  he  is  transformed  into 
man  ;  **  homo  homini  deus  "  repeats  LunaCarskii  after  Feuer- 
bach. To  put  the  matter  otherwise,  democracy  is  not  merely 
a  political  system  but  also  a  religious  system  ;   the  aspirations 


of  the  scientific  and  fully  conscious  sociaUst  are  guided  by  the 
idealism  of  the  class  and  the  species.  Collectivism  is  rehgious  ; 
socialism  is  a  reUgious  system  ;  Marxist  sociaUsm,  above  all, 
is  "  the  fifth  great  reUgion  formulated  by  Jewry." 

Since  the  days  of  Herzen  the  Russian  sociaUsts  have  fol- 
lowed in  the  footsteps  of  Feuerbach.     Bulgakov,  who  gave 
the  watchword  "  from  Marxism  to  ideaUsm,"  needed  therefore 
strong   personal   reasons   before    forsaking   Feuerbach.     In   a 
vork  entitled  The  Religion  of  the  Man-Godhead  in  the  Works 
of  L    Feuerbach  (1906).  a  belated  contribution  to  the  Feuer- 
bach centenary  (1904).  the  sometime  Marxist  declares  that  the 
Feuerbachian  reUgion  of  humanity  is  inadequate,    /^ot  tne 
man-god,  he  says,  not  the  god-humanity,  but  the  God-Man, 
the  Christ,  is  the   true  object  of  reUgious  devotion.     As  the 
terminology     indicates.    Bulgakov,    too,    is    returning    from 
Feuerbach    to    Solov'ev    and    Dostoevskn.      Bulgakov    states 
the  alternatives:    "Humanism    with    Christ   and   m  Chnsts 
name,  or  humanism  versus  Christ  and  in  man's  own  name 
Nevertheless,  Feuerbach    is  given    a  place   among  the    holy 
ones  of   the   Christian   calendar   (an  honour  which  Solov  ev 
had   paid  to   Comte    as    well);    for    the    social    freedom    of 
mankind    is    and    must    remain    the    precondition    of     the 
kingdom  of  God  on  earth,  and  Feuerbach.  despite  his  atheism, 
sincerely  cooperated  in  the  upbuilding  of  this  kingdom. 

m 

§  166. 

COR  Russia,  as  for  Europe,  Marxism  is  something  more 
r  than  a  Uving  memento  to  the  defenders  of  the  old  social 
order,  it  is  in  addition  a  positive,  creative  energy. 

Apart  from  its  scientific  performances  in  the  domain 
of  economics  and  economic  history,  Marxism  dunng  the 
nineties  awakened  and  reinvigorated  the  Russian  mtelhgentsia. 
The  revision  of  the  narodniCestvo  and  its  documentary  refuta- 
tion with  the  aid  of  economic  and  financial  statistics  was  a 
valuable  service,  through  the  performance  of  which  reahsm 
first  became  wholly  reaUstic.  The  bhnd  hopes  based  upon 
the  peasant  had  to  be  abandoned-though  we  must  admit 
that  the  Marxists,  in  their  campaign  agamst  the  narodmki. 
endeavouredao  prove  a  good  deal  more  than  was  susceptible 

°^  The°*poUtical  achievements  of  Marxism  have  been   con- 
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siderable.  By  their  defence  of  politism,  Plehaiiov  and  his 
associates  established  a  cleai"er  distinction  between  socialism 
,and  anarchism.  For  a  time,  none  the  less,  the  influence 
of  Marx  was  overshadowed  by  that  of  Bakunin  ;  only  a 
minority  of  the  Marxists  remained  equal  to  their  task; 
but  the  views  of  this  minority  have  continually  gained 
ground.  During  the  strenuous  days  of  the  revolution, 
though  all  the  progressive  parties  were  joint  leaders  in  that 
movement,  and  though  it  was  approved  and  supported  even 
by  the  right  wing  of  liberaHsm,  it  was  the  Marxists  in 
especial  who  proved  their  organising  capacity. 

Marxist  social  democracy  teaches  the  workers  to  advance 
by  legal  methods  ;  the  duma  and  the  constitution  are  utilised 
to  better  and  better  effect  on  behalf  of  the  minimum  program. 
Everyday  poUtical  and  administrative  work  in  the  individual 
organisations  (the  trade  unions,  cooperatives,  etc.),  is  training 
up  a  new  generation  of  operatives,  and  the  organisation  of  the 
workers  necessitates  to  an  increasing  extent  the  development 
of  political  capacity. 

The  tactical  struggles  between  the  **  economists  "  and  the 
advocates  of  poHtical  action  become  less  acrimonious ;    edu- 
cational activity  is  diffusing  among  the  workers  a  large  share 
of  culture,  and  above  all  of  poHtical  culture.    To  a  notable 
extent,  this  development  is  promoted  by  the  consciousness  of 
belonging  to  a  party  and  to  an  international  organisation. 
The  Russian  social  democratic  workman's  outlook  upon  the 
social  and  poUtical  activities  of  the  entire  world,  Ufts  him  to 
a  higher  plane,  poUtically  speaking,  than  has  been  attained 
by  the  average  Uberal.    Working-class  leaders  play  the  part 
which,  during  the  reign  of  Alexander  I,  was  played  in  the  army 
and  in  society  by  those  officers  who  had  been  in  Europe  ;  these 
leaders,  too,  have  made  personal  acquaintance  with  Europe. 
To  this  extent,  therefore,  Marxism  is  in  essentials  a  renovated 
radical    westernism.      In    Russia,    the    land    of    so    many 
nationalities,   the  mission  of  Marxist  internationalism  cannot 
but  be  fraught  with  blessings. 

It  is  impossible  for  the  nonce  to  say  whether  and  when 
the  Russian  Marxists  will  succeed  m  winning  over  the  peasants, 
but  this  much  is  certain,  that  the  agrarian  question  is  of  far 
more  pressing  importance  to  the  Russian  than  to  the  European 
Marxist. 

We  cannot  esteem  the  social  democracy  too  highly  for  the 
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uav  in  which  it  has  made  it  a  point  of  principle  to  msist  that 
science  must  be  applied  to  political  practice,  to  demand  that 
politics  shall  be  based  upon  strictly  scientific,  historical  and 
sociological  knowledge.  In  this  matter,  Marxism  follows  the 
example  set  by  Herzen  and  his  successors. 

On  the  philosophical  plane,  the  reli^ous  problem  presents 
great  difficulties  to  the  Marxists,  though  it  must  be  admitted 
that  the  other  parties,  and  above  all  the  representatives  of 
the  church,  have  the  same  problem  to  solve.  Mere  Feuer- 
bachian  negation  will  not  suffice.  Doubtless  such  negation 
may  have  been  the  most  effective  weapon  to  employ  against 
theocratic  caesaropapism,  but  the  old  religion  can  be  defeated 
only  by  a  new  religion. 

To   a  certain   extent,   Marxism   replaces   rehgion   by  the 

cultivation  of  art. 

In  the  Uterary  field,  at  any  rate,  the  Marxists  make  their 
appearance  as  critics,  for  in  Russian  Marxism  literary  criticism 
plays  the  same  role  as  in  the  other  trends.  The  Marxists 
have  endeavoured  to  create  a  comprehensive  history  of  litera- 
ture but  since  the  task  is  still  beyond  their  unaided  strength 
they  have  had  to  join  forces  here  with  the  narodmki,  the 
liberals,  and  the  social  revolutionaries. 

Among  creative  artists,  the  Marxists  have  a  certain  right 
to  claim  Gor'kii  as  their  own,  although  the  orthodox  Marxists 
incline  rather  to  regard  him   as   a  revisionist   or    a   social 

revolutionary.  .        .      ^...         , 

In  the  sphere  of  the  fine  arts,  Marxism  is  ?till  weak. 
Further  it  is  necessary  to  note  that  Marxism  as  yet  has  done 
hardly  anything  for  the  popularisation  of  art  Its  endeavours 
to  popularise  science  haVe  a  one-sidedly  intellectuahst  stamp. 
It  must  be  accredited  to  Marxism  as  a  service  that  it  has 
vigorously  opposed  the  decadent  movement'  m  hterature,  as 
manifested  not  only  in  Saninism,  but  also  in  metaphysical 
religious,  and  poUtical  aberrations.'  The  works  of  Andreev 
Mereikovskii,  and  Sologub,  were  rightly  criticised,  and  an 
apt  estimate  was  formed  of-  Nietzsche  and  the  Nietzschean 
cult.  The  cause  of  decadence  was  seen  to  lie  in  the  social 
system  of  capitalism.  It  was  recognised  that  pessimism, 
ideaUsm,  and  mysticism,  are  merely  so  many  °."tward  mani- 
festations of  the  widespread  taedium  vitae  which  is  charac- 

.  A  collection  of  antidec^ent  '»^y*^''f.'^°J'°^^lJ^  p»bU»hedj 
during  1908  and  1909.  under  the  title,  The  Literary  Decadence.  J 
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teristic  of  the  decay  of  the  old  era,  with  its  satiety  and  debility. 
Plehanov,  we  remember,  regards  scepticism  (itself,  too,  an 
outcome  of  subjectivism)  as  a  symptom  of  bourgeois  decadence. 
Bakunin  wrote  against  scepticism  in  a  quite  similar  manner! 
So  did  Mihailovskii,  who,  in  addition,  referred  to  the  sympto- 
matic significance  of  suicide.  Quite  recently  (January,  1912) 
the  epidemic  of  suicide  among  the  Russian  youth  was  analysed 
by  Gor'kii  in  an  animated  attack  upon  "  the  fathers  "  who 
drive  their  "  children  "  to  suicide.  We  can  readily  under- 
stand that  some  of  the  decadents  will  turn  for  sensational 
stimulation  to  social  democracy  and  the  revolution.  The 
"decadent  vacillates  between  the  church  and  the  lupanar,  and 
in  his  physical  and  mental  debiUty  he  may  also  find  his  way 
to  the  barricade. 

But  however  much  I  admire  the  democratic  aspirations 
of  Marxism  and  the  social  democracy,  however  gladly  I  accept 
sociaUsm  (not  communism  \),  I  deplore  the  scholasticism  of 
Marxist  orthodoxy,  and  lament  the  philosophic  and  scientific 
steriUty  of  the  doctrine. 


§  167. 

IN  our  historical  sketch  we  gave  an  account  of  the  develop- 
ment of  the  revolutionary  parties  in  Russia,  and  we  have 
made  acquaintance  with  the  radical  program  and  with  the 
essential  features  of  the  terrorist  revolution  which  came  to 
its  cUmax  with  the  assassination  of  Alexander  II. 

After  the  tsar's  death  the  members  of  the  Narodnaja  Volja 
remained  organised  in  small  local  circles.  These  circles  were 
continually  breaking  up  and  being  reorganised,  and  in  some 
cases  small  new  centres  of  the  party  came  into  existence.  The 
relationships  of  the  Narodnaja  Volja  with  the  growing  social 
democratic  organisation  were  friendly  in  some  places,  hostile 
in  others. 

During  the  autumn  of  1901,  the  various  revolutionary 
elements  amalgamated  to  form  the  Social  Revolutionary  Party 
with  a  central  committee.  Side  by  side  with  this  central  com- 
mittee there  was  soon  formed  a  more  or  less  independent 
*'  fighting  organisation "  (hoevaja  organizacia),  Bogolepov, 
Sypjagin.  Pleve,  Sergius,  Suvalov,  and  others,  were  its  victims. 
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The  term   "social  revolutionaries"   goes  back  to  Bakumn,^ 

nd  was  intended  to  denote  those  who  aimed  at  the  defimtive 

social  revolution  ;   but  the  name  likewise  stressed  the  idea  of 

rpvolutionary  tactics.  ^     •  1  -o 

In  respect  of  organisation  and  of  program  the  Social  Revo- 
intionarv  Party  was  the  rival  of  the  Social  Democratic  Party. 
The  contrast  between  the  two  organisations  is  succinctly  shown 
in  the  following  table  :— 


Social  Revolutionary  Party. 

Represents  the  workers  generally, 
opposes  every  kind  of  exploitation  of 
the  workers;  is  not  a  class  party, 
but  a  union  of  the  inteUigentsia.  the 
peasantry,  and  the  operatives. 

The  peasants  constitute  the  most 
numerous  contingent  of  the  working 
class  and  must  be  revolutionised  ;  the 
factory   operatives    will    then    follow, 
their  lead.    The  peasant  is  not  a  petty; 
bourgeois  but  a  collectivist.  I 

The  mir  is  a  sociaUstic  factot ;  it 
has  defects,  but  they  can  be  remedied. 

The  small  holdings  of  the  peasantry 
will  not  be  absorbed  by  the  large 
estates ;  on  the  contrary,  the  number 
of  small  holdings  is  on  the  increase. 

Private  property  in  land  is  inad- 
missible; the  land  belongs  to  all 
(nationaUsation  of  the  land).  Pnvatc 
property  in  land,  free  ownership  of 
land,  advantages  none  but.  the  rich. 

Terrorism  is  ethically  and  politically 
permissible  as  a  supplement  to  the 
mass  revolution;  it  must  however  be 
conducted  by  the  party,  and  must  not 
be  undertaken  by  individuals  upon 
their  own  initiative. 

All  the  revolutionary  parties  should 
amalgamate. 

The  organisation  of  the  party  is 
centraUst. 

The  party  considers  a  repubUc  to 
be  a  practicable  aim. 

The  duma  Is  to  be  boycotted. 


Social  Democratic  Party. 

/  Represents  the  factory  workers,  the 
proletariat  as  a  class,  which  will  put 
an  end  to  the  class  struggle. 

2.  The  peasant  is  inferior  to  the  factory 
operative  in  respect  of  revolutionary 
energy ;  he  is  a  petty  bourgeois. 


^  The  sut  lias  played  its  part,  and 
is  now  a  moribund  and  reactignary 
institution.  ' 

The  small-holding  peasant  will  be 
gobbled  up  by  the  great  landlord. 


*/  Freedom  of  landownership  may  serve 
to  accelerate  the  concentration  of  land- 
ownership. 

<  Terrorism  is  injurious  to  the  mass 
revolution,  and  does  no  good. 


>  The  social  democrats  can  make  com- 
mon cause  with  other  revolutionary 
parties  only  temporarily  and  ad  hoc. 
7  The   organisation  of    the  party  is 
either  centraUst  or  autonomist. 
y  The  party  aims  at  a  republic. 

.  The  duma  is  to  be  boycotted 
(majority):  deputies  should  be  sent 
to  the  duma  (minority).* 


„  ■ -.xsr.ae-^-sr.ss.~."ri'.is^^ 
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This  exposition  shows  plainly  that  the  program  of  the  social 

revolutionaries  is  the  program  of  the  narodniki  in  a  socialist 

dress  ;    the  folk-socialists  (social-narodniki)  and  the  neonarod- 

niki  developed  pari  passu  and  in  association  with  the  social 

revolutionaries.    Since  the  question  of  tactics  was  the  main 

interest  of  the  social  revolutionaries,  since  they  advocated  the 

fomenting  of  revolution  by  terrorist  methods,  it  was  natural 

that  they  should  pay  comparatively  Uttle  heed  to  economic 

questions  ;    these  matters  were  left  to  the  narodniki  and  their 

leading  periodical   ('*  Russkoe  Bogatstvo '*).     The  menace  to 

the  existence  of  the  mir  involved  by  the  law  of  November  9, 

1906,   aroused  little  discussion  among  social  revolutionaries! 

although  from  time  to  time  it  was  frankly  recognised  that 

the  working  of    this  law  would  completely  destroy  the  mir 

within  two  or  three  decades,  and  that  the  .hopes  based  upon 

Russian  sociaHsm  by  the  narodniCestvo  were  therefore  tending 

to  prove  illusory. 

The  experiences  that  followed  the  revolution  of  1905  wrought 
much  confusion  in  the  ranks  of  the  social  revolutionaries,  a 
confusion  manifested  by  the  cleavage  of  the  party  into  numerous 
factions,  whose  existence  was  often  ephemeral.  We  have 
already  learned  that  the  social  revolutionaries,  like  the  social 
democrats,  spUt  into  maximahsts  and  minimalists  ;  for  a  short' 
time  there  was  a  section  known  as  "  initiativists,"  who  advo- 
cated radical  terrorism  as  it  had  been  practised  by  the  -narodo- 
volcy.  There  were  several  social  revolutionary  periodicals 
which  preached  a  boycott  of  the  duma,  but  there  was  another 
organ  which  opposed  this  boycott.  In  three  of  the  elections 
to  the  duma,  the  boycott  was  actually  practised,  but  the  second 
duma  was  not  boycotted. 

Upon  the  question  of  revolutionary  terrorism  the  party 
was  disunited,  and  failed  to  formulate,  clear  views.  It  was 
not  by  its  constitution  outspokenly  terrorist.  After  certain 
terrorist  activities  and  after  the  revolution,  at  a  congress  held 
in  June  1906  it  was  decided  to  abandon  the  terrorist  struggle 
until  further  notice.  The  party  was  here  yielding  to  the  general 
sentiment.  The  first  terrorist  acts  had  been  at  least  tacitly 
approved  by  persons  of  all  parties  and  trends,  but  after  the 
revolution,  terrorism  was  decisively  condemned. 

iMstween  the  Social  Democratic  Party  and  the  Social  Revolutionary  Party. 
(SiSko,  who  died  recently,  was  at  one  time  a  member  of  the  Narodnaja  Volja 
and  waa  one  of  the  few  senion  among  the  social  revolutionaries.) 


,  The  counter-revolution  which  followed  the  revolution  led 
the  revolutionists  to  harbour  doubts  about  the  pohcy  of  indi- 
Sdual  outrage,  for  it  seemed  that  these  at  best  must  be  useless, 
L  eine  that  even  the  mass  revolution  had  been  unsuccessful 
At  the  same  time,  terrorism  was  compromised  by  the  practice 
of  brigandage,  a  decomposition  in  the  revolutionary  orgamsa-. 
Ins  fetring  in  owing  to  the  activities  of  those  who  practised 
pvoropriation  in  the  name  of  the  revolution. 

Thas  previously  been  explained  that  an  especially  severe 

blow  was  administered  to  the  party  by  the  unmasking  of  Azev.^ 

7Znte  terrorists  could  no  longer  feel  sure  whether     hey 

e  e  not   promoting    the   aims  of  provocative   agents      hey 
could  not  fail  to  reconsider  the  whole  question  of  the  efficacy 

'^  Ince'the  government-was  actually  willing  to  sacrifice  persons 
of  coLTderable  importance  in  order  to  sow  panic  throughout 

c  ety  and  in  order  that  the  reaction  might  be  enabled  to 
S'  its  course  undisturbed,  the  revolutionists  were  com- 
Jelled  to  ask  themselves  whether  terrorism,  whether  the  pdacy 
0  ndividual  outrage,  could  possibly  be  a  sound  and  efficient 
Ithod  After  the  unmasking  of  Azev,  the  Social  Reyolu- 
Uofay  Patty  was  decimated.     Azev  had  wielded  great  author^ 

y Tn\e  party  and,  as  one  of  the  party  organs  said  had  been 
esteemed  even  more  highly  than  the  ^evolution^^^^^^^^^ 
and  Gersuni.     Now,  of  a  sudden,  came  ^^^^^^^^/.J^'^^^^^^^ 
ment  I    There  was  little  consolation  to  be  fo-nd  m  ^^^^^^  ^act 
that  the  party  itself  had  discovered  the  traitor  (Burcev,  ^^^^ 
unmasked  Azev,  was  a  member  of  the  P^^^^)^/^^^,^^^^^^^ 
effective  argument  that  Provocative  agents  had  likew^^^^^^ 

discovered  among  the  social  democrats  and  '^^^'f^^ 
in  these   non-terrorist   organisations  f  ^^^^^^^^  ^^^^^^^^^^ 
never  played  a  leading  part  such  as  A^^y^^^^^Sfa  VoS 
the  social  revolutionaries  and  Degaev  m  the  ^ar^"^^^^^^^ 
When  therefore  in  1909,  at  a  meeting  o    the  V^^'yV'^^^^^^^ 
the  resolution  of  1906  was  revoked,  and  it  was  ^^^^^^^^^  '^^ 
terrorist  campaign  should  be  continued  notwithsta^^^^^^^ 
experiences  with  Azev,  the  i^P^ession  Produced  by  t^^^^  decision 
was  that  an  attempt  was  being  made  to  f  ^^^^^^^^^^^^ 
integration    of    the    party.^    A    minority    faction,    organising 

.  "Azev's  participation  in  a  .umber  of  te-nst  -^^^^^^^^^^^ 
credited  and  cannot  discredit  this  fighUng  "^^^^^^^  .'^^i^^^ore  plainly  has 
The  better  the  existing  situation  has  become  understood,  tne  mo     y 
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itself  in  Paris  as  a  "  League  of  the  Revolutionary  Socialists  of 
the  Left,"  and  carrying  on  its  journalistic  and  literary  activities 
from  the  French  capital,  attempted  under  the  leadership  of 
Burcev,  the  indefatigable  historian  and  pubUcist,  to  carry  out 
an  inexorable  self-criticism,  and  thereby  to  Uberate  the  party 
and  its  organisation  from  "  revolutionary  phiHstinism."  The 
creative  activity  of  the  individual,  and  the  active  struggle  of 
an  organised  minority  of  persons  of  initiative,  must,  said  the 
members  of  this  group,  come  into  their  own.  The  party  must 
realise  that  it  was  no  more  than  a  minority,  and  could  be  nothing 
else.  There  is  no  revolutionary  mass  ;  the  mass  has  always 
been  led  by  minorities.  The  party  must  therefore  abandon 
its  centralist  organisation  ;  Azev  was  the  product  of  central- 
isation. The  greatest  enemy,  in  truth  the  only  enemy,  of 
socialism  (not  only  in  Russia  but  elsewhere  as  well)  is  autocracy. 
In  concrete  terms,  the  Romanov  dynasty  is  everywhere  the 
prop  of  reaction  ;  it  must  therefore  be  the  first  object  of  attack, 
and  must  first  of  all  be  annihilated.  The  autocracy,  too,  is 
only  a  minority.  ,  ^ 

From  the  maximalist  *  side,  objections  were  raised  to  this 
program  of  the  left. 

The  maximalists  contended  that  the  minimum  socialist 
program  (the  minimum  social  revolutionary  program  not 
excepted)  comprised,  as  a  whole,  those  demands  which  were 
realisable  under  the  continuance  of  the  old  regime.  Of  course 
the  minimum  was  extensible,  varying  according  to  the  way 
in  which  the  term  "  realisable  "  was  defined.  The  minimum 
might  be  conceived  either  in  a  reformist  or  in  a  revolutionary 
sense. 

the  party  recognised  that  whilst  the  participation  of  provocative  agents  cannot 
prevent  a.  great  victory  in  this  field,  such  participation  does  serve  to  impair 
the  energies  of  the  terror  at  the  most  critical  moment  for  the  government  and 
the  revolution,  for  it  prevents  the  unfolding  of  tlie  entire  strength  of  this  fighting 
method,  prevents  the  display  of  all  the  energy  which  the  party  might  devote 
to  it ;  it  increases  the  confidence  of  the  government,  and  increases  therewith 
the  resoluteness  of  the  government  at  a  time  when  the  government  has  especial 
need  for  resolution.  While,  therefore,  the  unmasking  of  Azev  has  led  certain 
individuals  to  doubt  the  efficacy  of  the  terrorist  campaign,  the  party  as  such 
merely  discovers  therein  the  reason  for  the  failure  of  the  terror  to  do  all 
that  it  might  have  done  for  the  party  and  the  revolution;  and  it  has  taught 
the  party  what  a  renascent  terror  may  be  competent  to  do.  In  this  matter, 
consequently,  the  party  retains  its  old  fighting  position." 

«  The  reader  must  not  forget  that  the  "  maxiraahsts  "  referred  to  in  this 
and  the  ensuing  sections  are  social  revolutionaries,  not  the  maximalist  social 
democrats  or  bolSeviki.     See  pp.  296  and  364. 


The  maximaUst'^Who  began  to  organise  themselves  towards 
the  close  of  1905,  demanded  a  social  revolution.  They  were 
herefore  sceptical  regarding  the  political  revolution  of  the 
left  If,  they  said,  the  minority  can  seize  poUtical  power,  why 
should  it  not  make  social  revolution  its  direct  aim  ?  Simple^ 
political  dictatorship  by  the  minority  was  repudiated  by  the^ 
maximalists  as  Marxism  and  socio-poUtical  reaUsm.'  .j 

The  maximalists  expanded  the  program  of  sociahsation  of 
the  land  to  include  the  socialisation  of  factories  and  industnal 
enterprises  In  accordance  therewith,  poUtical  terrorism  was 
enlarged  to  include  "economic"  (agrarian)  terrorism.  Expro- 
priation  was  to  be  inaugurated  by  a  campaign  agamst  the 
caoitaUsts,  carried  on  by  individual  action. 

^The  organisation  of  the  party  must  be  democratic.     The 
maximalists  rejected  centraUsation,  but  demanded  nevertheless 
a  "  strong  centre."     MaximaUst  democracy  was  to  be  secured 
bv  the  federation   of   autonomous  revolutionary   communes. 
There  was  talk  of  "  the  method  of  communal  revolution     ; 
this  demand  goes  back  to  Bakunin  and  Proudhon,  but  I  cannot 
see  that  those  who  formulated  it  had  paid  due  attention  to 
the  social  characteristics  of  the  modern  great  town  and  its 
administrative  tasks.     How  is  such  a  city  as  St.  Petersburg 
or  Moscow  (to  say  nothing  of  London)  to  be  revolutiomsed  ? 
On  the  other  hand,  how  are  the  Russian  villages  to  be  revo- 
lutionised ?     The  maximaUst  program,  too,  is  unduly  abstract 
unduly  schematic  ;    and  it  is  noteworthy  that  at  the  first 
maximaUst  congress  (in  so  far  as  a  judgment  can^be  formed 
from  the  very  inadequate  reports),  sympathy  for  the  program 
was  mainly  displayed  by  the  peasants  and  the  representatives 

of  the  lesser  towns.  ,        ,  ,c      •         „a 

The  maximaUsts  are  declared  adversanes  of  Marxism  and 
social  democracy.     They  speak  of  the  Marxists  as    .scientific, 
reactionaries,"   and  extol   personal  initiative    especially  that 
of  academic  youth.    They  aim   at  a  union  of  classes  and  at 
cooperation  with  the  declassed  intelhgentsia. 

^  "The  Commune."  the  organ  of  the  ^^^-'''''' :Zl!t  ^^M^g 
December  190.5.  and  the  first  coagress  of  the  group  was  held  m  the  foUowing 

year. 
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THE  stress  laid  upon  revolutionist  tactics  led  the  maxi- 
malist  social  revolutionaries  to  reexamine  the  traditional 
views  of  their  party,  and  this  reexamination  resulted  in  an  unre- 
stricted approval  of  traditional  ethics  and  in  a  rejection  of  the 
amoralist  outlook  of  the  Marxists.  Mihailovskii  and  Lavrov 
gained  the  victory  over  Marx. 

The  rules  followed  by  the  expropriators  show  that  a  dis- 
tinction was  made  between  social  revolutionary  expropriations 
and  ordinary  theft,  and  between  social  revolutionary  assassina- 
tion and  ordinary  murder.  The  rule  was  that  in  the  first  place 
the  funds  of  the  state  were  to  be  requisitioned,  and  in  the 
second  place  the  treasure  houses  of  the  capitaUsts  were  to  be 
attacked.  The  money  thus  secured  was  to  be  used  solely  for 
revolutionary  party  purposes  (lo  defray  the  costs  of  party 
administration,  to  provide  chemicals,  and  so  on). 

It  is  instructive  to  note  the  attitude  of  Russian  public 
opinion  towards  expropriation.  Even  in  extremely  conser- 
vative circles  the  condemnation  of  poHtical  outrage  was  far 
less  severe  than  the  condemnation  of  ordinary  theft  or  murder, 

*  and  experience  of  the  expropriations  would  seem  to  sanction 
the  customary  distinction  between  pohtical  and  ordinary 
crime  In  the  rural  districts,  indeed,  "  ideaUsed  robbery  "  was 
supported  by  the  peasantry,  and  those  who  practised  it  were 
esteemed  heroes.' 

The  ethical  problems  of  the  revolution  and  oi  terrorism 
have  been  very  vividly  discussed  by  a  young  maximalist  named 
Grigorii  Nestroev.* 

Nestroev  began  his  revolutionary  career  when  he  was  still 
a  student,  participating  in  the  students'  movement  of  the 
year  1899.  He  soon  came  into  personal  contact  with  GerSuni, 
Azev,  and  other  well-known  revolutionists.  In  1902  he  was 
arrested  for  the  first  time.  After  his  release  he  played  a  practical 
part  in  the  revolution,  and  had  a  notable  share  in  some  of  the 
more  important  revolutionary  enterprises.    Having  again  been 

*  A  well-known  instance  is  that  of  SaSka  Savickii.  In  1905  he  joined  the 
revolutionary  movement.  In  the  end  of  1906  he  withdrew  into  the  forests 
of  the  administrative  district  of  Chernigov,  and  maintained  himself  there  \*ith 
the  connivance  of  the  country  folk  until    1909,  when  he  was  betrayed   by  one 

•  of  his  associates,  and  was  shot  by  the  soldiers  who  were  pursuing  him. 

*  Pages  from  the  Diary  of  a  Maximalist,  with  a  Preface  by  V.  L.  Burcev, 
Paris,  19x0. 


arrested,    he    was    sent    to    Siberia,    and    thence    escaped 

His  personal  experiences  confirmed  Nestroev's  ethical  out- 
look  and  led  him  to  take  an  ethical  view  of  the  revolution. 

In  conformity  with  Stepniak,  Nestroev  justifies  revolurion 
and  terrorist  methods  by  considering  them  to  embody  reprisal 
tnd  punishment.  In  this  connection  he  would  like  to  make 
u  clear  distinction  between  anarchism  and  maximahsm,  but 
does  not  succeed  very  well.  All  that  he  is  able  to  suggest  by 
^vay  of  distinction  is  that  anarchism  practises  terror  in  its 
lesser  forms,  for  the  anarchists  kill  poHcemen,  spies,  and  so 
on  •  maximahsm  wishes  to  avoid  this  needless  and  purposeless 
bloodshed,  desires  above  all  to  avoid  the  wastage  of  its  owji 
energies,  and  is  therefore  concerned  to  practise  "central 
terrorism,"  that  which  is  directed  against  the  highest  peaks 
of  absolutism,  against  the  centre  of  all  the  centres.  Hence 
organisers  of  genius,  "creative  terrorists"  hke  Gersuni, 
abundant  means,  and  large  groups,  are  essential.  j 

The  quahty  of  the  revolutionists  is  of  decisive  importance, 
for  nothing  but  quaUty  can  protect  the  party  against  the  Azevs. 

Nestroev  is  sufficiently  critical  to  find  fault  even  with  the 
\apoleons  of  the  revolution.  In  the  case  of  one  of  them 
(M.  J.  Sokolov)  whom  he  admires,  he  points  out  that  Sokolov 
put  too  hght  a  value  upon  Hfe— his  own  and  others.  To  this 
revolutionist  the  saying  is  especially  appUcable,  that  the 
Russian  terrorists  can  strive  for  death  -but  not  for  victory. 
Nestroev  complains  that  his  hero,  though  leader  of  a  demo- 
cratic organisation,  was  a  born  dictator.  Finally,  Sokolov 
is  charged  with  carelessness  in  the  choice  of  instruments. 

In  addition,  Nestroev  draws  attention  to  the  'romanticism 
of  many  of  the  terrorists,  their  love  of  danger  and  even  death. 
"  To  such  a  man  the  beauty  of  hfe  seems  to  consist  in  death 
for  death's  sake,  in  action  for  action's  sake." 

Nestroev  depicts  for  us  certain  types  of  revolutiomsts  whom 
lie  characterises  as  "  individuaUstic."  To  one  of  these,  shortly 
before  his  expected  execution,  the  question  occurs.  Are  all 
means  permissible  for  the  construction  of  the  temple  of  the 
future?  He  is  tempted  to  save  his  own  Hfe  by  betraymg 
the  party  and  the  revolution,  but  he  withstands  the  temptation 
by  invoking  the  concept  of  honour,  an4  goes  to  meet  death. 
Another  considers  the  example  of  Azev  and  similar  persons. 
The  methods  of  the  provocative  agent,  he  says,  are  dangerous 
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only  to  the  weakly,  not  to  the  strong,  and  I  am  one  of  the 
strong.  One  who  rejects  the  concept  of  duty  as  part  of  the 
religion  of  the  master  class  cannot  admit  the  need  to  recognise 
the  idea  of  revolutionary  duty.  I  am  not,  he  says,  a  slave 
to  conventionalities,  but  neither  will  I  be  a  slave  to  party 
morality.  I  will  seek  new  paths,  on  which  I  will  march  boldly 
forward. 

Nestroev  had  frequent  opportunities  for  the  study  of  the 
new  brigandage  and  its  advocates  ;  he  was  acquainted  with 
the  "  revolutionary  robbers  "  and  the  "  gamins  of  the  ideal. " 
Such  a  lying  and  thievish  mob-revolutionist  once  declared  that 
he  could  not  live  a  quiet  Hfe,  and  that  he  loved  danger,  for 
he  enjoyed  the  sensations  it  brought.  This  individualist,  of 
course,  had  long  ago  abandoned  all  ethical  valuations.  Why 
is  lying  dishonourable,  he  would  ask.  What  is  moral  un- 
cleanhness  ?  And  so  on.  His  metaphysics  culminated  in  the 
proposition  :  "  What  is  man  ? — a  piece  of  flesh  and  that's 
all."  In  view  of  such  an  interpretation  and  such  a  practical 
reaUsation  of  principles  which  he  liimself  approves,  Nestroev 
enquires  whether  the  revolution,  even  should  it  prove  victorious, 
can  do  any  good  when  it  contains  such  elements. 

In  Siberia,  among  persons  of  this  type  there  were  formed 
"  proletarian  communes "  and  groups  of  expropriators,  dis- 
senters being  convinced  with  the  knife.' 

The  "  dead  house  *'  and  its  abnormalities,  concluded  Nes- 
troev, have  a  bad  influence  upon  men.  But  in  addition,  his 
experiences  as  a  refugee  made  Nestroev  take  serious  if  not 
positively  pessimistic  views.  He  found  the  commonness  of 
human  nature  especially  conspicuous  among  the  refugees; 
the  differences  and  oppositions  of  personal  Ufe  were  in  glaring 
contrast  with  party  principles  ;  there  was  a  great  gulf  fixed 
between  the  peaks  and  the  plain. 

In  his  preface  to  Nestroev's  diary,  Burcev  expresses  the  hope 
that  the  work  will  restore  to  the  Russian  revolutionaries  the 
prestige  they  enjoyed  before  the  revolution  of  1905-1906.  In 
actual  fact,  Nestroev's  criticism  aims  at  distinguishing  the  true 
revolution  from  the  false;  but  we  are  left  enquiring,  WTiat 
is  the  criterion  of  true  revolution? 

This  is  the  problem  which  disturbs  Nestroev.    Speaking 

«  In  Russia,  as  weU  as  in  Siberia,  many  of  the  camp  followers  of  revolution 
took  to  thieving,  organising  quasi-syndicates  for  this  purpose,  communistic 
societies  of  thieves. 


of  his  personal  development,  he  tells  us  that  at  first  he  joined 
the  social  democrats,  but  was  repelled  by  their  anti-terrorist 
campaign  against  the  social  revolutionaries  and  the  anarchists 
_for  Nestroev  felt  himself  to  be  an  anarchist.  He  therefore 
went  over  to  the  social  revolutionaries,  considering  that  in 
this  party  his  own  watchword,  "  A  life  for  a  life,"  adopted 
from  Stepniak,  was  effectively  reaUsed.  Lavrov's  Historical 
Letters,  Mihailovskii's  writings,  Thun's  History  of  the  Revolu- 
tionary Movement  in  Russia,  and  Stepniak's  Underground 
Russia,  confirmed  him  in  his  decision. 

But  Nestroev  grew  tired  of  the  ordinary  social  revolution- 
aries, and  developed  into  a  maximalist.  We  have  learned  what 
were'  the  practical  demands  of  the  maximalist  section  of  the 
social  revolutionaries,    and    can    now   come    to   a    definitive 

iudgment.  .  .     .      ,  ^   ., 

The  program  of  this  section  lacks  definiteness  m  its  details 
and  as  a  whole;  we  see  in  it  a  non-organic  synthesis  of 
anarchism  and  Marxist  sociahsm. 

Nestroev  formulates  the  task  of  maximahsm  in  five  de-' 
mands :  promotion  of  the  class  consciousness  of  the  workers  ; 
their  organisation  into  a  class?  the  revolutionising  of  the 
will  •  the  destruction  of  the  fetichism  of  private  property  ; 
the  destruction  among  the  people  of  the  sentiment  of  legahty, 
and  the  strengthening  of  the  sentiment  of  revolt.  , 

Not  one  of  these  demands  conflicts  with  Marxism.  There 
is  not  even  any  contradiction  between  Marxist  rationahsm 
and  the  voluntarist  idea  of  revolutionising  the  wiU,  although 
Nestroev  is  somewhat  prejudiced  against  the  leadership  of  the 
intelUgentsia.  What  distinguishes  Nestroev's  maximahsm  from 
Marxism  is  his  distinctively  ethical  outlook.  Socialism  defi^ 
nitely  represents  to  him  the  ethical  "  thou  shalt,"  the  sense  of 
moral  duty,  that  which  is  ethically  desirable. 

But  the  question  arises,  how  far  that  which  is  ethicaUy 
desirable  can  also  be  considered  possible.     Now  we  learn  from, 
Nestroev  that   from  the   point  of  view  of  possibihty,  maxi- 
malism  is  justified  provided  that  th^  social  revolution  can  be 
realised  forthwith.    Apart    however    from    the    considerations, 
which  led  Nestroev  while  in  Siberia  to  doubt  whether  revolu- 
tion was  salutary,  we  are  compelled  to  enquire  whether  maxi- 
mahsm has  not.  first  of  aU,  to  weld  its  adherents  into  a  c  ass 
and  to  educate  them  for  the  revolution.    And  will  not  this 
education  take  a  very  long  time  before  we  can  hope  that  the 
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definitive  revolution  will  be  actually  realised  and  accepted  by 
at  least  a  notable  minority  of  the  European  nations  ?  How, 
then,  is  the  definitive  social  revolution  to  be  effected  forthwith  ? 
The  problem,  therefore,  is  not  theoretical  merely,  but 
ethical  and  thoroughly  practical.  Nothing  but  the  widest 
knowledge  of  men  and  things,  the  widest  understanding  of 
all  social  and  political  forces,  can  enable  us  to  decide  whether 
a  definitive  social  revolution*  is  as  yet  possible.  I  do  not  lay 
claim  to  such  a  knowledge,  for  I  confine  myself  to  the  numerous 
experiences  since  1905  and  say  that  these  lead  me  to  the 
conclusion  that  neither  in  Russia  nor  in  Europe  is  such  a 
revolution  possible  forthwith.  By  this  reasoning  Nestroev  would 
be  compelled  to  deny  the  justification  of  maximaHsm,  but  his 
own  philosophical  view  is  an  opposed  one,  for  he  contends 
that  what  ought  to  be,  is  and  must  be  possible.  "  Thou  canst, 
for  thou  oughtest." 

§  169. 

THE  philosophical  and  scientific  achievements  of  the  social 
revolutionaries  cannot  be  so  precisely  defined  as  those  of 
the  Marxists,  for  the  social  revolutionary  program  is  less  definHe 
and  exclusive.  In  philosophy  and  sociology,  the  social  revo- 
lutionaries take  their  stand  upon  the  views  of'Lavrov,  and 
above  all  upon  those  of  Mihailovskii ;  but  they  likewise  regard 
CernySevskii  and  Herzen  as  authorities  ;  whilst  as  concerns 
economics  and  the  philosophy  of  history  they  are  narodniki. 
In  individual  cases,  it  is  not  easy  to  decide  whether  a  writer 
is  a  social  revolutionary  or  a  narodnik.  The  main  difference 
is  that  the  narodniki  or  neonarodniki  treat  more  of  theoretical, 
the  social  revolutionaries  more  of  poUtical  matters.  Upon  the 
social  revolutionaries,  no  less  than  upon  the  narodniki,  Marxism 
exercises  much  influence,  even  when  they  are  attacking  the 
Marxist  doctrine  ;  and  in  their  onslaughts  on  Marxism  they 
are  glad  to  enter  into  an  alliance  with  revisionism. 

As  typically  representative  of  their  views  I  select  Cernov 
and  his  Philosophic  and  Sociological  Studies  (1907). 

It  is  plain  that  Cernov  derives  his  philosophical  views 
from  Marx,  or,  if  he  does  not  take  them  directly  from  Marx, 
that  he  is  influenced  by  Marxist  ideas  as  restated  by  Lavrov 
and  Mihailovskii.  Indeed,  he  describes  himself  as  an  "  ardent 
and  honest "  admirer  of  Marx ;    but  he  attempts  to  build  a 


bridge  between  Marx  and  the  "  ethico-sociological  school 
(Lavrov  and  Mihailovskii).  the  piers  of  his  bridge  bemg  Riehl 
and  Ward  Now  as  regards  the  evolution  and  ripening  of 
ideas  such  bridges  may  exist ;  but  there  is  no  justification 
for  this  particular  bridge.  Cernov  abandons  the  economic 
and  metaphysical  materialism  of  Marx  and  Engels,  and  accepts 
the  empirio-criticism  of  Avenarius  (adding  the  ideas  of  Mach)-- 
but  what  have  Riehl  and  Ward  to  do  with  the  matter  ?  It 
is  obvious  that  Cernov  has  learned  epistemological  cnticism 
in  the  school  of  Riehl,  and  thus  his  native  realism  develops 
into  empirio-criticism  ;  Ward's  "  dynamic  sociology  "  attracts 
him  to  the  "  active-dynamic  "  school  of  sociology  and  to  active 

realism  in  general.  „ 

When  Cernov  desires  to  construct  a  "synthetic  social 
revolutionary  philosophy,  we  are  compelled  to  ask  whether 
he  does  not  succumb  more  than  he  would  like  to  admit  to  the 
eclecticism  which,  is  so  much  censured  by  himself  and  the 

other  members  of  his  party.  .       *.       i. 

Cernov  commends  empirio-criticism  for  its  antagonism  to 
all  metaphysic.  to  all  that  is  supranatural  and  transcendental, 
commends  it  for  its  view  that  man  cannot  get  beyond     pure 
experience."     He  adopts  this  doctrine  in  order  to  prove  that 
Mihailovskii's  positivism  was  essentially  a  foreshadowing  of 
the  empirio-criticism  of  Avenarius  and  Mach.    Cernov  is  a 
declared  monist,  and  even  in  his  outlook  on  history  he  regards 
his  own  views  as  more  monistic  than  economic  matenahsm, 
wherein  he  detects  a  certain  remnant  of  duaUsm.    Ideas  are 
simply  extant  as  an  important  part  of  reality,  and  must  there- 
fore be  recognised  as  social  forces.    Cernov  concedes  however, 
that  ideas  are  not  properly  speaking  primary  forces  (he  borrows 
from  Ward  here)  ;   man  is  dominated  by  feeUng,  the  emotions 
are  the  motive  power,  and  the  intelhgence  is  merely  the  direc- 
tive  energy.    But  why,  in  this  matter,  should  Cernov  base 
himself  upon  Ward,  seeing. that  not  Spencer  alone,  but  dso 
Mihailovskii's  teacher,  Comte,  taught  that  the  intelligence  was 
a  secondary  factor?    Ward's  Dynamic  Sociology  h^d  bewitched 
him.    It  seemed  to  him  but  a  short  step  from  the     dynamic 
to  revolution,  although  the  idea  of  the  dynamic.as  expounded 
by   Ward,    and   Ward's   whole   sociology,  contain   but  little 
admixture  of  revolutionary  elements  ^i„„x,^  -, 

Subjectively,  the  dynamic  appears  m  Cernov  as  voluntar- 
ism.   Like  so  many  voluntarists,  Cemov's  definition  of  truth 
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is  utilitarian  ;  the  preservation  of  the  individual  is  the  "  root " 
of  theoretical  truth.  Cernov  has  failed  to  reflect  that  from 
this  standpoint  he  might  readily  lapse  into  the  detested 
metaphysics  and  even  into  religion,  for  from  this  outlook  it 
might  easily  be  made  to  appear  that  rehgion  is  useful  for  the 
preservation  of  the  individual  and  of  the  species  (compare, 
for  example,  Benjamin  Kidd's  Social  Evolution). 

Cernov  pleads  for  unity  of  theory  and  practice.  In  support 
of  this  he  can  appeal  to  Herzen,  and  he  is  influenced,  too, 
by  his  fondness  for  monism.  Further,  he  .bases  himself  on 
Marx,  who*  represented  "  practically  critical "  activity  as 
revolutionary  practice.  For  Cernov,  socialism  is  at  once  an 
instrument  of  research  and  a  measure  of  value  ;  it  is  a  revolu- 
.tionary  philosophy,  simultaneously  the  philosophy  of  reality 
and  of  activity  ;  «  the  "  active-dynamic  "  school  of  sociology 
is  for  him  the  scientific  equivalent  of  practical  revolutionary 
sociaUsm. 

In  contrast  with  Marx  and  Engels,  Cernov  recognises  the 
existence  of  a  universally  valid  morahty.  The  conscious. 
critically  thinking  individuaUty  (of  Lavrov)  does  not  accept 
class  morahty,  for  this  is  of  purely  accidental  origin,  the  out- 
come of  birth,  environment,  etc.,  whereas  sociahsm  must 
recognise  a  universally  vaMd  morahty.  Positivist,  historical 
foresight  does  not  suffice  as  a  guide  to  action,  does  not  suffice 
the  revolutionary.  Foresight  relates  solely  to  the  temporar} 
result  of  the  decision  ;  but  the  sociahst  has  ideals,  and  the 
ideal  is  something  more  than  foresight.  Foresight  is  the 
outcome  of  observation,  whilst  the  ideal  goal  is  prescribed  by 
feeUng.  The  revolution,  in  Cernov's  sense,  therefore  contains 
subjective  ideal  factors,  whereas  Marx  entertained  a  fatalistic 
optimism  based  upon  a  claim  to  the  foreknowledge  of  historical 
events. 

In  this  matter,  as  in  general,  Cernov  does  not  get  beyond 
the  sphere  of  psychology.  We  can  see  that  he  is  influenced 
by  the  antihistorism,  the  voluntarism,  and  the  emotionalism 
of  Nietzsche  (and  of  Schopenhauer,  etc.).  But  he  does  not 
attempt  an  epistemological  foundation  and  appraisement  of 
morahty ;  he  does  not  try  to  explain  why  emorion  is  better. 
more  right,  than  intelligence,  or  to  which  feehngs  the  asser- 
tion appUes.    Speaking  generally,  we  may  say  that  Cernov's 

«  The  Russimn  term  for  "  reality  "  is  "  d«ist\'itel'no8t."  that  for  "  action  " 
^m  "  activity  "  is  dftjanie ;    this  iacilitates  Cernov's  comparisoii. 


I       .  •    .ritirism  does  not  pay  due  attention  to  the  theory  of     . 
empino-cntic  sm  does  no   p  y  ^^  ^.^^^^^  apnonsm, 

irfHoes  not%uc^^^^^^^^^^  getting  an'y  further  than  MihaUov 
'h  ^rith  tl,e  empirical  explanation  of  the  axiom.    To-day. 

considered  ttie  eimcai  piu  precisely 

problem   of    revolution  ought  to   have   been  '^oje  P  y 

In  actual  laci.      i  7,„xtv  "  (testaments  ,  Cernov  has 

founded  party  magazine      fjf    ^^f ^Jy  that  the  revolu-- 
dealt  with  the  question.    "%^"' "i"! '/JificLce  for  the  new 

be  undertaken  merely  in  the  '"t^/!^  "Y'^'j^  .,  ^ut  the  new 
.Cernov  Ukewise  terms  his  ethic      dynan"^;    d 

name  denotes  in  truth  ^  -^^^;;^„V2Vitrous  express 
aims  at  giving  room  for  *%f'^°"f.^"„n^/pt  of  the  dynamic 
of  individuaUty.    At  the  same  time  thf  """^^^^        J  jg  by 

is  defined  on  the  ethical  ^'^J^^^^^^^^t^^CSrnnZ 
saying   that   social  statics  «^n  titutes  the  m  ^.^^  .^ 

social  dynamics  the  moral  n^"™  '    mLw  of  mankind, 

the  demand  for  the  -^f ^^^^  tct   thTmo^^^^  minimum 
of  all  the  members  of  the  human  race  , 
is  the  bridge  to  the  maximahst  ideal. 


'^g^ 


'if^ 
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Cernov's  attempt  to  combine  socialistic  ethics  with  sociology 
and  history  deserves  commendation.  It  is  clear,  and  the 
demand  has  long  been  current,  that  the  socialist,  one  who 
desires  to  play  an  active  part  in  poUtical  life,  should,  Uke  every 
politician,  be  thoroughly  conversant  with  the  elements  of 
political  science.  In  view  of  existing  conditions  in  Russia. 
Cernov  did  well  in  that  he  attempted  to  provide  an  ethical 
foundation  for  poUtics  and  to  give  poUtics  an  ethical  trend. 
We  are  faced,  it  is  true,  .by  the  time-worn  puzzle  which  was 
considered  by  Cernov's  predecessors  when  they  discussed  the 
problem  of  freedom  and  necessity,  and  above  all  the  problem 
of  historical  necessity.  As  repeatedly  occurs,  we  are  confronted 
with  the  essential  question,  what  is  the  importance  of  the 
individual  within  the  social  whole,  a  historically  evolving 
^hole ;  and  we  have  to  enquire  whether  the  individual's 
voluntary  decisions  are  free  decisions. 

On  the  one  hand  Cernov  lays  stress  upon  the  strong  per- 
sonality, but  on  the  other  he  insists  that  we  must  give  due 
weight  to  the  social  whole.  Since  the  whole  develops,  since 
the  ideal  maximum  is  not  yet  attainable,  Cernov  is  prepared 
to  compromise  "  with  Hfe."  The  right  compromise  will  be 
recognised  by  its  being  a  step  towards  the  ideal,  and  not  away 
from  the  ideal. 

I  do  not  think  it  can  be  said  that  the  difficulties  formulated 
by  Nestroev  the  maximaUst  are  overcome  by  Cernov's  new 
socialistic  ethic.  Cernov  declares  that  ethical  maximalism 
completely  excludes  the  use  of  force  ;  but  ethical  minimalism 
permits  the  use  of  force.  The  revolutionary  has  to  answer 
the  definite  question.  May  I,  shall  I,  must  I,  kill  or  expro- 
priate ?  Cernov  replies  :  Ethical  maximahsm  forbids  the  use 
of  force  in  any  form,  for  ethical  maximalism  leads  wdth  inex- 
orable logic  to  Tolstoian  non-resistance ;  but  ethical  minimal- 
ism permits  revolution  and  terrorism  when  these  are  steps  to 
the  ideal.  The  revolutionist  will  naturally  enquire.  Is  this 
particular  deed,  is,  let  us  say  the  revolution  of  1905,  such  a 
step?  Cernov's  reply  is  that  in  this  matter  sociology  and 
history  must  provide  the  answer  for  sociahstic  ethics.  It  need 
hardly  be  said  that  the  reflective  revolutionary  will  find  the 
reply  inadequate,  and  he  will  press  the  question  whether  he, 
a  definite  individual,  not  a  revolution  in  general,  nor  a  historic 
epoch,  nor  any  similar  abstraction,  may,  shall,  and  must  decide 
in  favour  of  action  in  a  particular  case. 


We  cannot  discover  in  Cernov's  writings  any  clear  and 
definite  answer  to  this  question.  Here  the  "  new  ethic ''  fails 
us  We  are  merely  told  that  the  maximaUst  ideal  must 
be  carried  into  effect  by  the  consciousness  and  the  will  of  all, 
'r  at  least  by  the  majority  "  ;  but  on  further  examination 
it  transpires  that  this  "  majority  "  does  not  signify  the  majonty 
of  say  the  Russian  people,  but  signifies  the  majority  of  the  party 
which  is  united  into  a  collective  whole  by  its  pursuit  of  a  par- 
ticular ideal— an  ideal  which  can  be  realised  by  joint  action.  We 
are  further  told  that  the  principle  of  majority  involves  the 
submission  of  the  minority  and  of  the  individual,  for  these 
must  yield  to  the  desires  of  the  majority,  and  must  recogmse 
the  morally  coercive  energy  of  the  common  action. 

Poor  arguments,  these  1    The  periodical  in  which  Cernov 
published  them  had,  apropos  of  the  seventieth  anniversary  o 
Mihailovskii's  birth,  made  a  formal  declaration  that  the  social 
;evolutionaries,    including    Cernov,    regarded    themselves    as 
Mihailovskii's  disciples.    But  Mihailovskii  wou  d  never  have 
consented  to  such  an  abdication*  of  individuality,  and  to-day 
he  would  have  envisaged  the  problem  of  revolution  far  more 
energetically.     Cernov  had  under  his  eyes    not  merely  Nes- 
troev's  diary,  but  the  works  of  his  comrade  Rop^in  as  well. 
and  these  deserved  better  treatment !    For  the  rest,  Cernov 
has  written  about  Ropsin,  and  this  is  a  matter  to  which  we  shall 
return  after  the  discussion  of  certain  other  important  ideas 
or  trends. 


^i 
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CHAPTER  NINETEEN 

MODERN  ANARCHISM:    KROPOT-KIN.    ANARCHISM 

AND  SOCIALISM 


§  170. 

IN  our  account  of  modem  Russian  anarchism  we  shall  first 
describe  the  system  of  Petr  Kropotkin.'  For  the  most 
part  Kropotkin  is  a  disciple  of  Bakunin,  but  is  a  less  highly 
strung  revolutionist  than  his  predecessor,  his  anarchism  being 
more  temperate,  or  shall  I  say  less  rugged,  than  Bakunin's. 
not  only  in  form  but  in  content.  Bakuninist  pandestruction 
is  in  Kropotkin's  hands  a  sociological  and  ethical  criticism 

«  Prince  Petr  Kropotldn  sprang  from  the  family  of  Rjurik.  and  was  boni 
in  the  year  1842.     From  1857  to  1862  he  was  in  the  pages'  corps  at  St.  Peters- 
burg, and  from  1863  to  1867  was  in  the  army  as  aide-de-camp  to  the  viceroy 
of  Transbaikalia.     Retiring  from  military  service,  from  1868  to  1872  he  studied 
geography,  geology,  and  the  natural  sciences  in  geiieral,  making  a  name  for 
himself  as  geographer  by  his  observations  upon  Asiatic  orography.     In  1872 
he  visited  Europe  and  came  into  contact  with  the  International  Working-Men's 
Association.     In  1874  he  was  arrested  as  a  member  of  the  Caikovcy  ;    and  in 
1876,  having  escaped  from  the  infirmary  of  the  fortress  of  St.  Peter  and  St. 
Paul,  he  took  refuge  in  Europe.     Here  he  entered  into  close  association  with 
the  Bakuninist  wing  of  the  International,  and  laboured  to  promote  the  organ- 
isation of  anarchism.     In  1883.  having  been  arrested  by  the  French  government 
for  his  participation  in  the  second  anarchist  congress  at  Geneva,  he  was  sen- 
tenced to  five  years'  imprisonment  after  a  trial  wherein  much  irrelevant  matter 
was  introduced  as  evidence.     Pardoned  in  1886.  he  removed  to  London.    .\ 
well-known    book  is  his    Memoirs    of  a  Revolutionist,   1900.      He    has   given 
numerous  expositions  of  anarchist  doctrines,  briefly  in  the  Scientific  Basis  of 
Anarchy    ("  Nineteenth    Century."    1887).  and   in    fuller  detail   in    La  morale 
anarchiste,    1891.     See  also  his  Paroles  d'un  r6volt^,  ouvrage  public,   annot^ 
et  accompagn6  d'une  preface  par  Elys6e  Reclus.     In  Russian  Literature,  Ideals 
and  Realities,   1905,  Kropotkin  deals  with  the  leading  figures  of  the  Russian 
literary  world.     In  The  Great  French  Revolution,  1 789-1 793,  Kropotkin  describes 
the  revolution  from  his  own  outlook.     Consult  also :    Mutual  Aid,  a  Factor  of 
Evolution  ;  Fields,  Factories,  and  Workshops ;  The  Conquest  of  Bread. 
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,,d  negation  of  the  old  social  order,  which  the  revolution 

ic  ^p<^tined  to  abolish.  .      '       _ 

Tccording  to  Kropotkin,  this  old  order  is  the  dominance 
nf  the  few  over  the  many,  and  above  all  the  dominance  of  a 
1  S  nulber  of  capitaUsts.    The  love  of  our  neighbour  is 

Xc  ally  preached,  but  remains  mere  dead  preachment    ,ust 
ve  are  habitually  told  that  we  are  never  to  he  whilst  mis- 

eoresenTation  and  sophistry  constitute  the  whole  basis  of  our 

S  Ufe  It  is  impossible,  therefore,  that  this  hfe  can  be 
Sed  and  it  must  be  altered  from  the  foundations  upwards. 
B  the  question  of  its  transformation  does  n<*  depend  ^^y 
upon  the  material  conditions  of  existence,  and  ^^^  diange 
Zt  involve  the  entire  domain  of  human  activity.  The  new 
rorid  can  only  be  upbuilded  by  a  new  faith.  This  new  world 
-i^Tiifies  the  poUtical  and  social  freedom  of  aU.  ,    .  ., 

Tnarchism'  for  Kropotkin,  is  a  method,   s  a  na  ural  philo^ 

,ophy   of   sociaUsm,    a   philosophy    "»   ^^^^^^      ♦v'  .n^,k 
proclaimed  his  sociaUsm  as  science,  so  does  Kropotkin  speak 

of  anarchism  as  science.  ,  y 

Kropokm's  anarchism  is  directed  against  the  power  and 

dominion  of  the  state,  being  essentially  -^'-'^^.^^^^''^^ 
but  at  the  same  time  it  is  directed  against  authority  m  every 
fol  KropoTkin  stigmatises  the  wielders  of  power,  the  guar- 
Ta^s  of  the  law.  and  the  pious,  as  the  hered  t-y  /nemies^f 
thought.  Opposing  reason  to  authority,  he  reject  the  Bibk 
and  the  gospels,  Kant  (the  categonca  ^P^^^d^  and  aU 
and  the  utilitarians  (self-interest  rightly  understood),  and  aU 
hitherto  extant  religious  and  moral  education.  L.^/!^^«' 
he  demands  a  new  morality  and  a  new  faith,  meanmg  thereby, 
not  a  new  religion,  but  a  new  philosophy.  Kmnotkin's 

As  happens  to  so  many  of  the  anarchists  Kropotkm^. 
astatism  iiivolves  him  in  grave  perplexities.  Let  us  suppose^ 
he  says,  that  a  group  of  individuals  have  <=o«^med  to  ':aiTy 
out  an  undertaking.  One  of  them  Pr°ves  disord  rly  and 
work-shy  •  what  is  to  be  done  ?     Is  the  group  to  be  dissolved 

U  to  l;  given  an  overseer  who  will  dictate  P^^hments  or 
keep  a  time  book  of  work  done  ?  Kropotkin  ^^^Tf  ^  *«.  <^'.^; 
culty  in  the  following  way.  "  The  comrades  wiU  jy  tojhe 
comrade  whose  conduct  is  injuring  the  '^ndertak.ng^  Good 
friend,  we  should  Uke  to  go  on  working  with  you  but  smce 
you  often  fail  to  turn  up,  and  often  neglect  your  woric  we 
shall  have  to  part  company.    Go  and  seek  other  comrades 
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who  will  get  on  better  with  you.'  "  Extremely  amiable,  but 
somewhat  childish.  Lenin's  comment  would  be,  "  Kul  with 
kindness  1  " 

Bakunin  spoke  of  his  anarchism  as  revolutionary  socialism 
and  sometimes  as  social  or  socialistic  democracy.  Kropotkin 
terms  his  own  doctrine  "  anarchistic  socialism,"  for  he  dis- 
tinguishes anarchism  from  socialism  solely  in  respect  of  method. 

Kropotkin  represents  the  relationship  between  anarchism 
and  socialism  in  the  following  way.  Socialism  has  sprung 
from  three  sources  and  in  a  threefold  manner  Social 
democracy  (state  socialism)  originated  from  Saint-Simonism, 
anarchism  from  Proudhonism,  autonomist  trade  unionism 
and  municipal  socialism  from  Owenism.  These  systems 
represent  three  trends,  three  methods,  three  routes  towards 
a  common  goal ;  anarchism  is  far  more  closely  akin  to  Owenism 
than  to  Saint-Simonism.  Anarchising  socialism  and  social 
.  democracy  are  distinguished  one  from  another  by  their  diver- 
gent estimates  of  organisation  or  of  state  socialism.  Kropotkin 
is  opposed  to  centralisation.  Like  Bakunin  and  Proudhon. 
he  demands  the  autonomous  federation  of  the  individual 
associations,  which  he  does  not  conceive  as  territorial,  but 
rather  as  consisting  of  a  moderately  large  number  of  persons 
belonging  to  different  localities.  Kropotkin  adduces  the 
postal  service  as  an  example  of  the  anarchistic  organisation 
of  the  future  Just  as  the  posts  between  the  different  states 
can  be  carried  on  exceedingly  well  without  a  central  office, 
so  can  the  autonomous  lesser  social  organisations  be  federa- 
tively  linked  and  internationally  combined.  But  Kropotkin 
forgets  that  the  international  postal  treaties  are  regulated 
and  guaranteed  by  the  state. 

Kropotkin  rejects,  not  merely  centralism,  but  individualism 
as  well.  He  refuses  to  re<iognise  the  rights  of  the  individual, 
since  these  do  not  signify  equal  rights  for  all,  but  the  rights 
of  the  few  over  the  many.  Above  all,  Kropotkin  dissents 
from  Nietzsche,  whom  he  regards  as  a  hopelessly  vague  thinker. 
and  where  not  vague,  narrow.  Rejecting  Nietzsche,  he  rejects 
also  the  Russian  individualist  aristocrats  Hke  Mereikovskii. 

To  some  extent,  Kropotkin  agrees  v^dth  political  radicalism 
in  his  estimate  of  the  state  ;  he  opposes  the  state  on  principle. 
The  radicals,  he  says,  hope  that  the  republic  and  universal 
suffrage  wiU  bring  salvation,  but  their  hope  is  vain.  Parlia- 
ment cannot  help  the  weak,  nor  can  it  reconcile  opposing 


^nrres  '^  majority  rule  means  always  the  rule  of  mediocnty ; 
Heelectorai  method  is  not  the  way  to  find  those  who  can 
pnresent  the  people.  The  whole  of  poUtical  Ufe  is  permeated 
S  falsehood  ;  the  root  of  the  evil  lies  in  the  very  prmcip  e 
n  the  state  ;  consequently  all  the  functions  of  the  state  a;:e 
to  be  reduced,  not  to  a  minimum,  but  to  nil.  Anarchism  is 
annihilation   of   the   state,   is   anarchy,    Kropotkm   declares, 

fnllowinc  Bakunin.  .  ,     , 

Kropotkin   has   much   to   say   against   social   democracy, 
but  he  never  reaUy  tries  conclusions  with  social  deinocracy.- 
Se  Bakunin.  he  is  adverse  to  Marxism  and  to  Marx    but 
rives  no  sufficient  grounds  for  his  antipathy.    He  fads  to 
^pay  sufficient  attention  to  the  evolution  of  the  Marx-Engek 
doctrine  and  to  Marxism;    he  faUs  to  see  that   Marx    too 
was  opposed  to  the  state,  and  was  an  enthusiastic  advocate  of 
revolution.    Kropotkin's  utterances  upon  the  leading  question, 
of  historical  materiaUsm  are  extremely  vague.' 

Kropotkm's   views  are  distinguished  from  Marx  s   above 
aU  in  the  recognition  of  moraUty.    He  negates  the  old  morahty, 

.  The  bread  Question  is  occasionally  described  as  the  matter  of    most 

.  The  bread,  question  i  „ot  involve  for  Kropotkin  an  acceptance 

«sential  .mportance    but  t^s  does  °°t  mvoi  /^^^^,„y„„  „^  .^ad : 

importance,  and  for  a  movement  to  assume  ^e  propo  between  1789 

It  may  be,  should  manifest  itseit  a™°°e  ,       ^  ^^ 

enough  that  disturbances.  ^-r^^^^^^Z^J^^^JZ^n^  trom  the  people 
very  heart  of  the  people.  The  "™'"°°  ,  /  *,^,  thn.,i.m  comine  from  the 
mu"t  coincide  with  a  movement  of  «™l"«J°°7^°V«''^,<,t°'X  vag-eness 
educated  classes.     There  must  be  a  »"°°°'*^jf„f°t^^„ge;ii= cultured 

ol  the  concepts.  Ideal  cun™*''^*^"'"*'""*'^,*?"^? 'ieSs=thepeople= 
classes;  andaWactivity  =  themasses=peasanteandprole^ana^^^^^        ^J^  ^ 

the  economic  situation.     The  concurrence  of  acU^y  and  tho  g 

be  ascribed  by  Kropotkin  ^^  »  ""^^^P^^^^^^ Jpa'e  in  revolutionary 
is  inaccurate  and  obscure.     The  <:ultu'ed  Uassra  paro   F  requisite ; 

action  as  weU  as  the  people.  Obviously  ™°«  P/f '"i!'""'^h°°  revolutionary 
.e  want  to  know  when  and  ^ow  revo  utionanr  ^de-  on^nate  how  r^^  ^ 

activities  come  to  be  supersadded  to  these  .'<iea».  ""      V  ^^gnting 

by  revolutionary  activities,  and  so  on     Nor  »  I^P°*^°  "f^*  '°^2    Similar 
.Mar««n  as  a  rechaufli  of  the  state  ^'l^?'™'"  °' f  "Se 
erroneous  contentions  are  frequent  in  Kropotkm  s  writings. 
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but  his  outlook  is  not  amoralist  either  in  the  sense  of  Marx- 
Engels  or  in  that  of  Nietzsche.  Like  Bakunin,  Kropotkin 
wishes  to  found  a  new  ethic.  For  Kropotkin,  that  is  good 
which  is  useful  to  society,  and  that  is  bad  which  is  harmful 
to  society.  He  troubles  himself  little  to  enquire  whether 
this  definition  is  adequate,  just  as  he  fails  to  formulate  with 
precision  the  concept  "  society."  Without  further  ado,  he 
identifies  that  concept  with  the  concept  "  race,"  and  he  uses 
the  term  "  humanity "  with  the  same  signification.  An 
opponent  of  Bentham  and  the  other  utiHtarians,  Kropotkin 
himself  is  unable  to  get  beyond  the  utilitarian  foundation  of 
his  ethic.  He  is  a  rationalist  utilitarian,  a  disciple  of  the 
English  utilitarians  of  the  eighteenth  century.  He  goes  back, 
above  all.  to  Adam  Smith,  teaching  that  men  are  endowed 
with  natural  sympathy,  which  suffices  as  a  principle  of  morality. 
This  natural  sympathy  is  simultaneously  a  sense  that  we  are 
all  members  of  one  another,  and  that  consequently  the  sound 
organisation  of  society  is  a  spontaneous  product.  Kropotkin 
discerns  this  social  sense  of  mutual  dependence  among  the 
lower  animals  also,  and  he  therefore  considers  the  formation 
of  societies  to  be  a  natural  law.  Mutual  aid  is  a  natural  law 
for  beast  as  well  as  for  man.  The  struggle  for  existence, 
the  class  struggle,  are  not  the  only  laws  of  nature  and 
society. 

Kropotkin  terms  this  natural  social  •  order,  mutualism. 
In  this  matter  Kropotkin  dissents,  not  only  from  Darwin, 
but  also  from  Spencer,  for  whereas  Spencer  had  taught  that 
the  great  progress  of  future  society  would  be  realised  by 
effecting  a  coincidence  between  the  happiness  of  the  individual 
and  the  happiness  of  the  community,  Kropotkin  contends  that 
there  has  not  from  the  first  been  any  conflict  between  the 
interest  of  the  individual  and  that  of  the  community ;  there 
has  always  been  a  harmony  of  interests,  for  had  it  not  been 
so  the  human  race  would  never  have  been  able  to  maintain 
itself,  and  no  animal  species  would  have  been  able  to  attain 
to  its  present  level  of  development.  Kropotkin  forestalls 
possible  objections  to  this  idea  of  preestablished  harmony 
by  admitting  that  alike  among  men  and  among  animals  there 
have  always  existed  numerous  individuals  unable  to  compre- 
hend such  harmony  and  mutuality.  But  the  failure,  he  says, 
is  due  merely  to  a  lack  of  understanding,  to. narrowness  and 
stupidity ;    and  there  have  always  been  individuals  able  to 


recognise  the  true  nature  of  the  case  and  therefore  able  to 

''lile'tl'anf  ^^^^^  and   evolutionists,    Kropotkin 

fails  to  reconcile  ethics  with  historical  development.  For 
him  ethics  is  a  positive  science,  its.  function  bemg  merely  to 
Te  a  ts.  The're  is  no  ethical  imperative.  The  anarchist 
studies  society,  and  endeavours  to  understand  its  past  and 
nreSnt  trends  His  ideal  does  no  more  than  specify  m 
S  toection  evolution  is  actually  advancing.  It  seems 
idlv  necessary  to  pomt  out  that  such  a  sociological  guide 
0  action^l^^^^^^  vague   and   unpractical.     Kropotkin     . 

coS  four  great  historical  stages  :  the  social  order  of 
urnS tribal  communism;  feudalism;  urban  communities  ; 
rfinally  the  centralised  organisation  of  the  state  which 
vS  be  replaced  by  the  stateless  communistic  federation. 
n1  if  we  assume  ihis  account  of  historical  development  to 
be  accurate,  what  follows  as  regards  the  practical  activities 
oi  Sotk^  himself  ?     Are  his  concrete  doings  based  upon 

"In'thrS^^^^^         solution  of  the  problem  of  liberty 
KropotS^^  follows  Guyau,  whom  he  extols  as  the  founder  of 
anThi^r  eU.     Kropotkin    eludes    the  JmPer^^^^^^^^^^^      a 
positively  fooUsh  turn  of  phrase.     Since  he  is  compelled  to 
Et  upon  the  right  and  even  the  duty  of  revolution  and 
tvrannS    he   adopts   the   hypothetical   form,    saying   that 
ever?^  1"         begs  us  to  kill  him  if  he  should  become  a 
S     Of  course  the  use  of  "  if  "  does  not  reaUy^^^^^^.  ^^ 
iTrative    but  Kropotkin  imagines  he  has  eluded^^^^^^^^^^ 
culty  when  he  declares  the  moral  sense  to  be  a  natural  endo^^^^ 
ment.  no  less  natural  than  the  sense  of  taste  or  smelL     Morals 
therefore,  need  neither  sanction  nor  obligation   C^ne  morale 
sans  obUgation  ni  sanction,  as  Guyau  puts  it)  .,^^^;^^^^^^ 
fore.  Kropotkin  makes  use  of  the  term      right      ^e  P^^^^^^^^^^^^ 
explains  that  it  means  nothing  more  ^^^^^^^  .^^^^^^^^^ 

of  a  good  action.     Kropotkin  ^^^^^^^^f  ^^\XL^s  sS^^ 
no  coercion.    The  natural  inclinations  of  ^^^un  an  b^^^^^^^ 
to  explain  human  actions  ;    every  one  treats  others 
wishes  to  be  treated  by  them.  measure    of 

the  more  intensively  does  he  live,     ims  louu 
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previously  explained  mutuality  of  the  individual  and  of  society 
Kropotkin  therefore  condemns  the  morality  of  simple  equality 
condenms  a  life  in  which  everything  should  be  meted  out  to 
all  by  the  same  measure.  Such  a  Hfe  would  be  grey,  monoto- 
nous, devoid  of  strong  impressions,  lacking  great  joys  and 
great  sorrows,  a  vegetative  life  of  mediocrity,  life  in  a  rottin? 
swamp.  "  Be  strong  !  "  cries  Kropotkin  to  his  neighbour 
and  he  demands  that  life  shall  be  Hved  to  the  full ;  we  must 
strive  to  give  more  than  we  receive,  to  produce  more  that  is 
great,  beautiful,  and  powerful.  "To  live  means  to  spread 
one's  energies  abroad  ;  to  Hve  means  to  strive  for  the  attainment 
of  perfect  freedom  ;  mere  justice,  mere  equaUty  would  be 
the  death  of  society.  The  anarchist  must  be  strong  and 
active  ;   he  must  do  great  things  ;   must  do  the  greatest ! " 

Kropotkin,  perhaps,  hardly  reaUses  that  he,  the  communist, 
is  borrowing  from  Guyau's  aristocratic  doctrines,  and  eveii 
from  Nietzsche's  aristocratic  radicaUsm. 

Aristocratic,  too,  is  Kropotkin's  theory  of  revolution,  at 
any  rate  in  so  far  as  revolution  is  the  great  deed  he  demands 
from  the  anarchist. 

For  Kropotkin,  revolution  is  merely  a  form  of  natural 
evolution.  Revolution,  represents  the  period  of  accelerated 
evolution,  the  period  of  torrential  progress  of  the  new  order 
of  society.  Revolution  is  just  as  natural  and  necessary  as 
is  the  slower  manifestation  of  evolution. 

It  cannot  therefore  be  the  task  of  the  sociologist  and 
politician  to  discover  how  revolution  is  to  be  avoided.  His 
aim  must  be  to  learn  how  revolution  can  be  made  to  yield  the 
greatest  results. 

Here  Kropotkin  takes  a  different  Une  from  Bakunin. 
Whereas  Bakunin  is  quite  unconcerned  about  plans  for  the 
future,  and  merely  demands  negative  passion,  the  instinct  of 
pandestruction,  Kropotkin  insists  that  we  must  have  a  definite 
plan,  a  distinct  aim,  and  that  we  must  choose  the  right  method 
of* revolution.  Kropotkin  wishes  to  restrict  civil  war  to  the 
utmost ;  the  number  of  victims  must  be  as  small  as  possible ; 
we  must  endeavour  to  minimise  the  reciprocal  embitterment 
of  the  contend  ng  parties. 

There  is  only  one  means  to  secure  these  practical  human 
restrictions.  The  revolting  and  oppressed  portion  of  society 
must  be  perfectly  clear  in  its  own  mind  regarding  the  aims 
and  methods  of  the  civil  war,  and  must  possess  the  enthusiasm 


reauisite  to  carry  it  on  to  the  goal.  Kropotkin,  therefore, 
in  contradistinction  to  Bakunin,  does  not  desire  to  have  any 
secret  revolutionary  organisations.  The  mass  revolution  must 
be  the  outcome  of  the  deUberate  agreement  of  aU. 

The  revolution  will  be  assured  of  success  when  the  social 
class  against  which  the  struggle  is  being  carried  on  shall  have 
been  brought  to  recognise  the  validity  of  the  new  ideals  of 
the  r^volt^s.  Already  the  members  of  the  dommant  classes, 
have  ceased  to  appeal  to  the  rectitude  of  the  old  regime,  and 
they  appeal  merely  to  its  utility.  Consequently  the  immment 
great  revolution  is  already  half  won.  ,       ^r        .^  • 

Turning    to    recent   history    for    an    example,    Kropotkm 
refers  to  the   Paris  commune  of    1871  as    a    mistaken  and 
spurious  revolution.     Whereas  Bakunin  regarded  this  mani- 
festation of  civU  war  as  the  first  "  striking  and  practical 
expression    of    revolutionary    sociaUsm,    and    whereas    Marx 
likewise  gave  his  cordial  approval  to  the  commune,  Kropotkm 
condemns  it  as   an  awful  example  of  a  revolution  devoid  of 
definite  aim.     On  the  other  hand  he  describes  the  great  French 
revolution  with  loving  admiration.     As  an  anarchist,  he  cares 
nothing  for  the  parhamentary  institutions  brought  mto  bemg  by 
the  revolution,  but  he  delights  to  note  how  the  lower  strata  of 
the  population,  the  peasantry  no  less  than  the  urban  prole- 
tariat, were  won  over  to  the  revolution.     Obviously,  he  is 
thinking   of   the  possibihty  of   an  extensive  peasant  uprismg 
m  Russia,  such  a  movement  as  that  of  which  Bakumn  had 
dreamed.    Severe,   on  the  other  hand,   is  his  condemnation 
of  the  bourgeoisie  of  that  day.  and  above  aU  his  condemnation 
of  the  Girondists,  so  that  the  account  he  gives  of  the  ™de 
and   its    political   aims   differs   greatly  from    that    whichjve 
owe  to  Uberal  historians.-    But  Kropotkm  ideahses  the  com- 
munists  of  the  council  of  the  Paris  commune  (f  ^ux,  Var  et 
etc.)  and  Chaumette  as  genuine  representatives  of  the  workmg 
class.    It  is  plain  that  Kropotkin  is  not  a  scientific  historian, 
and  that  his  historical  works  are  written  to  further  his  socio- 

'^^Krio^^^^^  the  right  and  the  duty  of  individual 

acts  of  violence  as  well  as  of  mass  revolution,  ^ut  ^^^^^^^^^^^ 
ance  with  his  revolutionary  principles  he  demands  that  an 
individual  act  of  violence  shall  only  be  undertaken  m  the  last 
resort,  as  an  act  of  self-defence.  For  example,  he  ^xcul^^^^^^^^^ 
Perovskaia  and  was  on  the  most  friendly  terms  with  Stepmak, 

"'  oA  V0L»   II. 
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having  cordially  commended  the  novel  wherein  Stepniak 
described  the  life  of  the  terrorists.  Tyrannicide,  said  Kro- 
potkin,  is  morally  permissible,  we  have  a  '*  right  "  to  undertake 
it,  because  the  terrorist  asks  us  in  advance  to  slay  him  also 
should  he  ever  become  a  tyrant,  a  viper  to  his  fellow  men. 
"  Treat  others  as  you  would  wish  them  to  treat  you  in  similar 
circumstances."  To  slay  a  tyrant  is  just  as  justifiable  as 
to  slay  a  viper. 

Kropotkin  is  himself  a  fresh  illustration  of  the  psychology 
of  the  Russian  revolutionary.  Humane  as  a  man  can  be, 
a  gentleman  in  the  best  and  finest  sense  of  the  word,  when 
he  speaks  of  "  vipers  "  Kropotkin  is  concentrating  in  that 
expression  the  revolutionary  mood  of  a  Hfetime.  The  phrase 
embodies  his  personal  experiences,  his  unjust  persecution  by 
the  government  and  the  court,  the  way  in  which  his  beloved 
brother  was  compelled  to  seek  by  suicide  an  escape  from  the 
intolerable  conditions  of  Siberian  exile  ;  it  embodies  his  view 
of  Russian  conditions  as  these  had  been  determined  by  the 
existence  of  serfdom  (conditions  which  had  poisoned  home 
life  for  Kropotkin  during  childhood).  Thus  does  it  come  to 
pass  that  a  man  who  by  temperament  and  philosophic  training 
is  one  of  the  kindliest  of  his  day  cap  justify  and  recommend 
the  slaughter  of  a  tyrant  as  though  he  were  a  viper.  Such 
is  the  mood  in  which  Kropotkin  has  described  and  stigmatised 
the  white  terror.  (See  §  36,  and  Kropotkin's  The  Terror  in 
Russia.) 

To  complete  this  sketch  we  must  briefly  consider  Kropotkin's 
relationship  to  his  Russian  predecessors  and  contemporaries, 
and  his  attitude  towards  Russian  Uterature  and  its  leading 
trends.  For  Kropotkin,  his  system  of  anarchism  is  a  general 
philosophy  of  Ufe. 

Kropotkin's  chief  teacher  among  the  Russians  was 
Bakunin.  regarded  by  Kropotkin  as  the  founder  of  modern 
anarchism  or  antistate  socialism.  A  few  of  the  distinctions 
between  these  two  thinkers  have  already  been  mentioned. 
The  most  notable  difference  is  that  Kropotkin  is  less  strongly 
and  less  directly  influenced  by  Feuerbach,  so  that  Bakuninist 
"  antitheologism  "  makes  its  appearance  in  Kropotkin  in  a 
somewhat  mitigated  form. 

Bakunin  died  just  at  the  time  of  Kropotkin's  escape  from 
prison,  so  that  the  two  men  never  met.  But  Lavrov  was 
a  personal  friend  of  Kropotkin,  and  Kropotkin  considers  that 


Lavrov's  Historical  Letters  supply  the  correct  solution  of  the 
nroblem  of  the  relationships  between  the  folk  and  the 
individual.  Lavrov,  writes  Kropotkin,  "was  too  widely 
learned  and  too  much  of  a  philosopher  to  join  the  German 
social  democrats  in  their  ideals  of  a  centralised  communistic 
state   or  in  their  narrow  interpretation  of  history." 

Kropotkin  agrees  with  Cerny§evskii's  sociaUsm.  Kropotkin. 
too  wishes  the  liberated  peasants  to  get  possession  of  the 
land  and  he  looks  upon  the  mir  as  the  groundwork  of  the 
comi'ng  federative  autonomy.  He  agrees  with  Cernysevskii 
in  the  latter's  estimate  of  the  nihilists,  and  above  all  he  is 
enthusiastic  in  his  admiration  for  Cemy§evskh's  feminine 
types  He  accepts  the  solution  offered  in  What  ts  to  be  Done 
of  the  problem  of  marriage  and  divorce.  In  Puskm,  too, 
he  extols  that  writer's  respect  for  women. 

Kropotkin  was  a  young  man  of  twenty  when  the  struggle 
was  raging  round  Turgenev's  Bazarov  and  the  problem  of 
nihilism.     Accepting    nihiUsm,    Kropotkin    interpreted    it    as 

anarchist  philosophy.  j        j  ^ 

From  this  outlook  Kropotkin  foUowed  Herzen,  and  made 
a  great  distinction  between  terrorism  and  nihilism,  insisting 
that  the  nihiUst  is  a  far  profounder  and  more  significant  figure, 
than  the  terrorist.    Thus  Kropotkin  was  not  satisfied  with 
the  Bazarov  type,  for,  as  has  been  explained   his  own  ideals 
were  those  of  Cemy§evskii  as  expounded  m  What  ts  to  be  Done 
In  respect  aUke  of  matter  and  of  form,  Herzen  exercised 
great  influence  upon  Kropotkin.     As  writer  and  philosopher 
Kropotkin   Ukewise   owes   something   to   Turgenev,    and   yet 
more  to  Nekrasov  and  Tolstoi..    Ethical  anarchism  is  his  hnk 
with  Tolstoi.     Nekrasov  charms  him  by  the  apotheosis  of  the 
mother-woman  and  of  the  Russian  peasant  woman.     For  the 
same  reason,  Kropotkin  is  especially  attached  to  other  Russian 
authors  to  whom  we  are   indebted   for  a  f  ^^  ^^f^y^^^.  ..^J 
the   Russian   woman    (HvoSCinskaja,    Panaev).     Dostoevskiis 
outlook,  on  the  other  hand,  is  essentially  ahen  to  Kropotkin, 
who,    as    rationaUst    and    positivist.    detests    mysticism      He 
considers  Raskolnikov  a  poor  typification  of  the  nihihst,  and 
he  disapproves  of  GonCarov's  analysis  of  nihilism. 

Kropotkin  forms  a  low  estimate  of  Saltykov,  finding  him 
too  undecided  in  poUtics.  The  poet  Ogarev,  on  the  o^er 
hand,  is  one  of  Kropotkin's  favourites,  and  he  is  likewise  fond 
or  Gor'kii  and  Cehov.    Concerning  Gogol,  Kropotkm  agrees 
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with  Bdlinskii's  later  judgment.  "  Gogol  was  not  a  deep 
tliinker,  but  was  a  great  artist.  .  .  .  Art  in  Gogors  conception 
is  a  torch-bearer.  .  .  .  Gogol  was  the  first  to  introduce  the 
social  element  into  Russian  literature." 
-  Among  the  writers  on  philosophy  and  politics,  those  who, 
besides  CernySevskii,  exercised  most  influence  upon  Kropotkin 
were  B^linskii,  Dobroljubov,  and  above  all  Pisarev.  Kro- 
potkin speaks  of  BSlinskii  as  "  a  teacher  and  an  educator  of 
Russian  society,  not  only  in  art,  .  .  .  but  also  in  politics, 
in  social  questions,  and  in  humanitarian  aspirations."  Mihail- 
ovskii  was  congenial  to  Kropotkin  as  adversary  of  Darwin 
and  as  critic. 

Kropotkin  is  a  narodnik  in  his  high  esteem  for  the  Russian 
folk.  Herein  he  agrees  with  the  more  progressive  among 
the  Slavophils.  In  the  mir,  he  discerns  the  social  principle 
of  federation.  Prior  to  the  Tatar  dominion,  Russia  was  not 
an  absolutist  state  but  a  federation  of  distinct  folk-communes. 
After  the  introduction  of  Mongolian  tsarism,  and  after  the 
estabUshment  of  the  official  church,  these  folk-communes 
remained  the  asylum  of  popular  rights  (in  contradistinction 
to  the  right  of  the  state  and  to  the  laws  imposed  by  the  state) 
and  of  the  federative  idea. 

Therewith  is  connected,  too,  Kropotkin's  aversion  to  the 
intellectuals.  He  extols  Cehov  and  HvoSCinskaja  because 
these  two  writers  have  depicted  and  analysed  the  complete 
mental  and  moral  bankruptcy  of  the  intellectuals.  He  sympa- 
thises with  Gor'kii's  rebel  tramp,  looking  upon  this  figure, 
not  as  a  Nietzschean  superman,  but  as  a  strong  and  unselfish 
hero  of  the  people,  who  is  in  revolt  against  society. 

When  we  turn  to  the  European  influences  that  have  affected 
Kropotkin,  we  have  in  the  first  place  to  speak  of  positivism. 
If  Kropotkin  be  especially  inclined  to  adopt  Guyau's  formu- 
lations, this  is  merely  because  Kropotkin  has  already  directly 
and  indirectly  assimilated  Comte's  positivism  from  his  Russian 
teachers.  Kropotkin  learned  much  from  English  thinkers, 
and  notably  from  Bentham,  Mill,  and  Spencer ;  Darwin's 
views  underwent  modification  at  his  hands  ;  in  conformity 
with  Marx,  he  definitely  rejected  the  doctrines  of  Malthus. 
Kropotkin  has  spent  the  greater  part  of  his  fife  in  England, 
and  the  EngUsh  influence  upon  his  mind  is  especially  marked. 

German  philosophy  had  little  direct  effect  upon  Kropotkin. 
Nietzsche  was  akin  to  him  as. an  evolutionist ;  he  shared  with 


Kietzsche  the  device  "  l?e  strong,"  but  gave  it  a  humamtanan. 
Seance.  The  idea  of  the  superman  did  not  attract  hirn. 
The  French  sociaUsts.  finally,  were  familiar  to  Kropotkm. 
hut  he  has  had  less  acquaintance  with  Marx  and  Engels.  He 
la  duiently  collaborated  with  other  modern  anarchists 
(Reclus  etc.)  in  the  work  of  anarchist  organisation,  and  upon 

^^^I^^nLlS^tT^mpt  a  more  detailed  appredation  of 
Kropotkin.     His  is  a  most  congenial  personality,  but  he  does 
not  shhie  as  a  thinker.     For  example,  he  advocates  the  abolition 
of  the  division  of  labour  ;  but  it  will  suffice  him  that  th^  author 
111  do  his  own  typesetting-though  assuredly  a  con^Jen 
abolition  of  the  division  of  labour  would  not  call  a  ha  t  at 
the  compositor's  case.    The  manner  m  which  he  gives  his  ^ 
pproval'to  luxury  in  modem  society   his  --P^--^o.^^  '^^ 
categorical    imperative    (the   habitual   drinker,    too,   has   an 
iSble  impulse),  and  so  on-in  all  these  things  his  thought 

^'X^'is  Kropotkin  always  accurate  in  his  statements  of 
facts  ;  his  Uterary  work  and  his  book  on  the  French  revolution 
offer  more  than  one  proof  of  the  truth  of  this  assertion. 


II 


§171. 

TN   view   of    the   great  importance    of    anarchism  for   the 
lunderTtanding  of    Russia,  the    nature    of    the    movement 

'Tnte'fitt^rac^^^^^^^^^^     note  that  anarchism  has  recently 
gained  ground  both  in  the  theoretical  field  and  a- practica 
movement,  above   all  as   a   mass   movement,  .and   that   this 
development  is  noticeable  both  in  Russia  and  ^^  ^urop^^ 
Russia,  since  about  1901,  the  growth  of  anarchism  has  been 
so  considerable  as   to   lead   to   the   o^^^^^^^*^^^^^^^^^^^ 
anarchist    groups,    not    only   among  ^^'''^'^  jf^^''^^^^^^ 
actually  wiUiin  Russia,  though  these  latter  are  of  course  secret 

'°1n 'L  programs  of  these  groups  we  find  indications  of 
the  revolutiw  excitement  of  the  epoch  and  -  not^he^ 
affinity  to  the  program  of  the  radical  parties^  ?  ,^^!if^^^ 
forget   that   simultaneously   with   this   growth   of   anarchism 
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occurred  the  strengthening  of  the  social  revolutionaries,  and 
that  at  the  same  time  the  social  democrats  exhibited  a  more 
radical  trend,  which  culminated  in  the  formation  of  a  distinct 
radical  faction,  that  of  the  bolSeviki— the  members  of  the 
left  wing  of  the  bolSeviki  are  actually  called  anarchising 
sociaUsts.  The  maximaUsts  severed  themselves  from  the 
social  revolutionaries,  and  although  the  maximalists  cannot 
be  classified  as  anarchists,  the  influence  of  European  anarchism 
is  unquestionably  traceable  in  their  views;  but  both  the 
social  revolutionaries  and  the  bol§eviki  have  publicly  and 
repeatedly  protested  in  the  strongest  terms  against  anarchistic 
campaigning  methods  (individual  acts  of  assassination,  expro- 
priation applied  to  private  persons,  and  the  like).  Under 
anarchist  influence  the  so-called  Mahaevcy  have  broken  away 
from  the  social  democracy.  Volskii  (the  pseudonym  of  a 
Pole  named  Machajski),  the  founder  of  this  trend,  offers  an 
agglomeration  of  syndicaUsm,  anarchism,  and  Marxism,  in 
conjunction  with  a  fierce  polemic  against  the  intellectuals. » 

In  the  growth  of  anarchism  since  1901  I  discern  a  mani- 
festation of  the  radical  mood  which  led  in  1905  to  the 
revolution,  and  which  after  the  counter-revolution  impelled 
to  the  revival  of  the  revolution.  Beyond  question  the  latest 
Russian  revolutionary  movement  is  characterised  by  an 
anarchistic  mood.  After  Bakunin,  the  only  notable  advocates 
of  anarchism  for  a  time  were  Kropotkin  and  Prince  Cerkezov. 
Since  1901  anarchism  has  assumed  a  more  moderate  form.* 

«  Volskii  was  at  first  a  Marxist.  His  book.  The  Mental  Worker,  was  pub- 
liahed  in  Geneva  in  1904.  In  this  he  attacks  social  democracy  and  the 
anarchism  of  Kropotkin  as  unduly  bourgeois. 

«  Prince  Cerkezov  is  one  of  the  ablest  theorists  of  Bakuninist  "  federalistic- 
communism."  and  was  a  supporter  of  the  older  Narodnaja  Volja  and  its  terror- 
ism. As  participator  in  Karakozov's  attempt  he  was  sent  to  Siberia  in  1866. 
and  escaped  in  1876.  Consult  his  criticism  of  Marxism.  W.  Tscherkesoflf.  Pages 
of  Socialist  History,  Doctrines  and  Acta  of  the  Social  Democracy.  1902.  In 
1903  began  the  pubbcation  of  the  anarchist  periodical  "  Hldb  i  Volja  "  (bread 
and  freedom,  a  modification  of  the  old  formula  Zemlja  i  Volja,  land  and  free- 
dom) ;  on  the  whole  this  paper  represented  the  ideas  of  Kropotkin.  The 
journal  "Beznadahe"  (anarchy)  which  appeared  in  1906.  was  more  radical 
*  and  more  individuaUstic.  The  periodicals  "  Novj-i  Mir  "  (the  new  world)  and 
••  Burev&tnik  "  (the  stormy  petrel,  the  title  is  that  of  a  weU-known  poem  by 
Gor'kii).  originating  in  1907.  were  syndicaHst.  In  the  same  year  there  came 
mto  existence  an  organisation  entitled  Russian  Federation  of  Revolutionary 
Anarchists.  The  principal  items  in  the  program  of  "  Hldb  i  Volja  "  run  as 
follows :  anarchism  is  opposed  to  government  of  every  kind,  and  is  therefore 
opposed  to  attempts  to  establish  a  Russian  constitution ;  it  consequently 
rejects,  m  addition,  the  organisation  of  the  party  in  central  committees;    it 


-me  strengthening,  of  anarchism  as  a  manifestation  of  the 
viutionarv  mood  is  partly  traceable  to  foreign  mfluences 
rEu  oS    too?  during  the    last   years   of    the  nineteenth 
nfnrv  the  growth  of  anarchism  was  manifest.    We  see  this 
?SoL   in  France  (syndicalism),  in  Italy,  in  Germany  (he 
!  Tung  n"  and  the  "  LocaUsts  ")  ;  even  in  England  and  the 
United  States  the    anarchist   movement   gains  ground.    The 
"roith    of    anarchism  is   witnessed   by   the   organisation   o 
fhe  anarchist   Libertarian  Communist  International    with  its 
ntemational  correspondence  bureau  (Amsterdam    1907)- 

iTt  noteworthy  that  this  movement  is  not  confined  to 
the  Jitellectuals.  but  has  Ukewise  affected  the  wo^^^^pt  -" 
It  is  therefore  predominantly  commumstic.  and  adopts  toe 
well-tried  methods  of  agitation  and  organisation  that  have 
lone  been  practised  by  the  social  democrats.  • 

'"Vsronte'nt  with  pUamentarism  and  re^-m  -  an 
nhvious  sDur  to  apohtism  and  revolution,  and  it  is  easy  to 
unlerstarLw  th'e  idea  of  syndicalist  "  direct  action     must 

.ecog-Uses  nothing  but  ^^^ ^^0^-,:^J^\:rZfJ'  't^'^^^ 

the  individuals  within  .*f  ^T'^tief .  excS  Th!  ai™  of  all  the  free 
quently  coopeiation  with  other  P*'*'*^  ''  ^''^ '"°r.j,,e  ^  vigorous  development 
Associations  is  merely  this,  *»  P^°™°f  „^™°" ^I'Xe Ttt^^^  conspiracy 

of  the  revolutionary  spint,  the  spmt  of  revolt  •  5!  owe^  q  anarchism  is  to 
and  revolution,  ™U  come  in  due  tame.  T^e.  "'>'»\*l^t"  °„d  capitalism  wiU 
bring  about  the  social  revolution,  .*';°»8^j'»^*,f  ^ev'^iuoTmust  be  a  folk- 
be  replaced  by  anarchist  'r°"""°'™-^^!,'l'  ^.^LTthe  socal  revolutionary 
revolution.     AnarcMsm  rejects  ^1  democracy ^^^^^  _t^^^_^^  ^^^  socialisation 

movement.     It  is  true  that  the  social  «™'"  ^    ^    ^it^  land  n.icional- 

of  the  land  ;  but  the  anarchiste  '""''^^^,^""''^,^^3  by  the  peasants,  not  by 
isation.  tor  they  'o"-<ler  that  th^  land  r^t^i°da  "insists  that  this  must 
the  nation.     With  regard  to  terrorism       Ulib  '  ^°'l  therefore,  must  be 

subserve  economic  as  well  «?<""«=»•  ^f'  bit  a^o  against  the  capitaUsts. 
directed,  not  solely  against  the  g^^™"™*;  ukev^^  be  anarchistic,  viz.  free  ; 
the  great  landlords,  etc.     But  the  terror  must  hkewise  ^^^^^^^^  ^^ 

it  mist  not  be  controlled  by  the  Vf^'^^J^^"  „^ertake  it.     The  terror 
is  to  be  performed  is  a  -"f  «7 '«  *^,lf 'i^t  d„«'  ^tween  two  governments, 
as  conducted  by  a  central  ^°°""  "'V.%*^Ton  by  the  people  against  the 
whereas  the  terror  ought  to  be  a  struggle  ^^^  °°  ^J^„  /the  new  world  ") 
government.     Novomirstai  <»  P«"'i<'°y"^Ste^f  "ndividuaUst  anarchism, 
has  pUyed  a  prominent  part  »  f  P'^^j^^o^^^nism  as  a  stage  of  transi- 
Starting  from  French  syndicaUsm.  he  «»'="^=!i°^^  43  merely  a  phase  in  the 
tion.  and  for  him  anarcWst  ~'^»""f" '"  P'^ovomiikii  is  a  voluntarist,  an' 
evoluUon  towards  anarchism.     In  P^^'^f^^^^^^^^t^dn   in   regarding   the 
opponent  of  Mandst  «" °'^'"'-    "'  *   nrco^ders  a  fine  death  to  be  oi 
du^  of  revolution  as  a  ''^*"»' .^,f  «•,  "y~^  more  than  a  higher  stage 
greater  value  than  a  fine  Ufe ;   death  is  for  mm  no 
of  a  strong  and  intensive  Ufe. 
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flourish  in  an  epoch  when  industrial  strikes  are  of  almost 
incessant  occurrence.  ■  '' 

Simultaneously  there  has  taken  place  a  growth  in  anarchist 
hterature.  There  are  now  more  theorists  of  anarchism  than 
hitherto,  and  above  all  the  problem  of  astatism  and  of  the 
defimtive  revolution  is  discussed  more  directly  and  more 
exhaustively  than  of  old.  In  this  connection  I  may  refe"! 
Reclus,    Grave,    Cornelissen,    Nieuwenhuis,    Cafiero.    Fabbri 

svndlcriT/n,    r    w^'   '^T^''-  ^"**  "'^°  *°  '^'  theorists  o'i 
syndicahsm.  Sorel,  Lagardelle.  etc. 

It  may  further  be  noted  that,  in  recent  days,  many  learned 
works  have  been  devoted  to  anarchism  and  to  the  history  of 
^Tk-T  ?'"™^.^'»"«  theorists  and  historians  have  dealt 
with  Nietzsche,  Stirner,  Bakunin,  and  the  International 

An  associated  development  is  the  way  in  which,  during  the 
same  epoch  those  philosophers  and  poets  who  may  be  Lil 
nated  anarchists  have  gained  a  uider  influence.  The  already 
,W*.c''°^"'  aI  f '^tzsche,  Stirner,  and  Ibsen  continualll 
In  ?L  f- '  ""^  ^'^u''  ^"  °^  '^''^  *«  importance  comes  Tolstoi 
In  addition  must  be  mentioned  the  names  of  certain  younger 

Tnd  iir  f ""  ^^'^^y  ""'^  T""^^''^-     Of  course  the  idfa 
and  Ideals  of  such  men  are  not  always  accepted  in  their  true 

otche:se"allT™"'  ^*'^'^'"'  ^""^"^"^  ''^^^  ^°  -'" 

an  fnteX'S'R^tir""'^^  '"°^^'"^"*'  *°°-  ''''  '^^^^' 
nnhui^  first  anarchist  journals  in  the  Russian  tongue  were 
pubhshed  abroad  and  were  directly  inspired  by  LIS 
anarchism.  Simultaneously  the  literature  of  anarchism  "^as 
rnade  known  to  uider  circles,  and  especially  to  the  u^rklnc 
classes,  by  translations  (Eltzbacher,  etc ).  French  sy^dSsm 
too,  was  eagerly  studied.  '  synmcansm, 

_    Especially  influential  in  Russia  have  been,  in  addition  to 
AnZtrV°''''':  '•^"^^  °'  N'^*^^<=he,  Stir'ner,  and  Ibsen 

LertS^niurnrifr:ra5roth'°r  ^"^^^^^  ^-^^^^ 

-I  mav  r»f  J  ♦„  I   c  1     ^     .    "'^  °ther  European  exemplars, 
to  L  Yestov    an  iST''  Tt-^''  ^"^P^'^*  paroxysms  .'and 

the  lattr  ^nc.?,  n  °^  ^*'™"'"  ^"*^  Nietzsche,  foflowing 

me  latter  in  style  as  well  as  in  ideas. 

far  afl^'"''"  ""?*  ^  mentioned  in  this  connection,  in  so 
far  as  the  conceptions  of  individualistic  anarchism  in^o^or" 


Led  by  him  in  the  figure  of  lyan^  Karamazov  are  given  a 
[positive  turn  by  the  anarchists  and  are  accepted  by  them. 

§  172- 
T  F  we  wish  to  grasp  the  significance  of  anarchism  in  general 
1  and  of  Russian  anarchism  in  particular,  we  must  endea- 
vour to  define  the  concept  with  more  precision,  and  this  will 
be  easier  now  that  we  have  made  acquaintance  with  certain 

anarchist  systems.  - 

From  the  methodological  point  of  view,  we  must  be  careful 
to  avoid  being  influenced  by  the  suggestions  attaching  to  the 
name  and  by  the  prejudice  that  is  so  widely  felt  against 
anarchism.  Anarchism  has  to-day  become  a  catchword  for  aU 
the  more  radical  types  of  opposition  to  the  existing  order, 
so  that  to  many  persons  the  word  has  such  a  nhg  as  was 
foftneriy  associated  with  the  words  communism  and  sociahsm. 
Even  "  revolution,"  bogey  as  it  is,  seems  less  alarming,  although 
for  a  very  large  section  of  society  all  these  designations  (revo- 
lutionary, communist,  sociaUst,  and  anarchist)  are  employed 
quite  indifferently  to  denote  the '  Evil  One  in  his  socio- 
political manifestations.  Of  late  the  ill  repute  of  anarchism 
has  been  accentuated  by  the  vehement  hostiUty  of  the  Marxists 
and  of  the  Marxist  wing  of  the  social  democracy.  It  is  natural 
for  people  to  say  that  anarchism  must  be  a  terrible  thing  when 
even  the  social  democrats  condemn  it. 

We  must  further  take  into  account  the  differences  between 
the  various  anarchist  systems,  for  we  must  distinguish  between 
these  as  regards  their  principles,  just  as  we  had  to  distmgmsh 
between  the  different  systems  of  socialism.  The  meamng 
and  importance  of  the  specific  programs  can  only  be  grasped 
in  relation  to  the  whole  system  to  which  they  belong  If  we 
consider,  for  example,  Eltzbacher's  classification,  we  find  that 
he  presents  to  us  empirically  the  teaching  of  seven  represen- 
tatives  of  anarchism  (Godwin,  Proudhon,  Stirner.  Bakumn, 
Kropotkin,  Tucker,  and  Tolstoi),  but  faUs  to  throw  an  adequate 
light  upon  the  connection  between  their  ideas,  m  respect 
either  of  the  historical  development  or  of  the  actual  nature 
of  these.  Though  he  gives  us  a  juristic  exposition  of  their 
views  upon  law.  state,  property,  and  tactics  he  does  not 
succeed  by  this  method  of  examination  m  elucidating  the 
differences  between  the  anarchist  systems.    He  tells  us,  tor 
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example,  that  both  Stirner  and  Tolstoi  are  opposed  to  law, 
the  state,  and  property — but  these  two  thinkers  base  their 
respective  views  of  such  questions  upon  foundations  so  utterly 
divergent  that  it  is  quite  impossible  to  regard  them  as  repre- 
sentatives of  a  single  undifferentiated  anarchism.  Again,! 
when  Most  and  Tolstoi  "  anarchistically  "  defending  the  same 
thesis,  both  protest  against  patriotism,  it  is  by  a  purely  verbal 
identification  that  we  apply  the  term  "  anarchism  "  to  their  | 
respective  doctrines. 

Anarchism  signifies  the  negation  of  archism  (if  the  neologism  I 
may    be    permitted).     An-archism    (Bakunin)    discloses   itself | 
as  opposition  to  archism,  and  there  will  therefore  be  as  many 
anarchisms  as  there  are  archisms.     The  most  usual  interpre-l 
tation  of  anarchism  in  the  poUtical  sphere  is  to  conceive  it 
as  astatism,  when  we  are  told  that  society  should  exist  without 
the  state.     But  we  need  a  definition  of  the  term  state  before! 
we  can  have  any  clear  idea  as  to  what  is  meant  by  astatism. 
In  many  cases  the  concept  "  state  "  is  used  in  an  extremely 
abstract  way,  and  when  this  is  done  the  term  anarchism,  con- 
ceived as  astatism,  likewise  remains  abstract.     We  have  to' 
ask  whether  the  anarchism  we  are  considering  is  solely  directed  I 
against  the  absolutist  state,  or  whether  it  is  equally  hostile! 
to  a  constitutionalist    state,  or  to  a  repubUc.      Further,  we 
have  to  analyse  the  idea  of  the  state,  distinguishing  between 
dynasty,  government,  parliament,  mihtarism,  law,  the  admin- 
istration   (central    and    local).    In    our  examination   of   the 
doctrines  of  individual  anarchists,  we  must  attempt  to  ascer- 
tain precisely  what  each  one  of  them  means  by  the  state, 
and  which  elements  of  the  state  they  wish  to  aboUsh.    It  is 
further  necessary  to  ascertain  to  what  extent  and  in  what 
way  the  state  does  actually  exercise  over  the  various  social 
organisations   (the  church,  the  nation,  etc.)   the  primacy  of 
which  the  anarchists  complain  ;    we  have  to  ask  whether  the 
state  is  really  as  important  as  the  anarchists  contend. 

Not  merely  do  anarchists  reject  the  state,  but  they  repudiate 
political  methods  in  their  entirety.  The  term  apoUtism  is 
often  used  to  denote  this  repudiation  of  poUtical  activities, 
the  predominant  objection  of  the  anarchists  being  to 
participation  in  parhamentarism. 

Going  yet  further,  anarchists  oppose  authority  in  all  its 
forms,  refusing  to  recognise  anything  as  valid  beyond  logic 
and  the  individual  reason.     Of  late,  however,  there  has  been 


tendency  to  subordinate  reason  to  feeUng,  will,  and  instmct. 

rfhe  anarchists  have  advanced  as  philosophy  has  progressed, 

and  have  turned  away  from  rationaUsm  towards  voluntansm. 

To  authority,   the '  anarchists  counterpose   a  demand   for 

liberty,  upon  which  they  lay  more  stress  than  upon  equahty 

or  even  fraternity. 

\s   against   the   state  and  authority,  anarchists  proclaim 
lindividuaUsm,  and  anarchism  is  often  defined  as  individuahsm. 
The  term  is  extremely  ambiguous,  and  it  is  above  all  necessary 
to  distinguish   between   individuahsm    and   subjectivism,  for 
these  two  words  are  often  encountered  in  association.     Indi- 
viduahsm  is   mainly   an   ethical   and   socio-poUtical   concept 
whereas    subjectivism    belongs    chiefly    to    the    spheres    of 
psychology    and    epistemology.     Individuahsm    concerns    the 
relationship  of  the  individual  to  the  social  whole  or  to  the 
entire  universe,   and  deals  therefore  with  an  ethical,   socio- 
political, and  metaphysical  relationship  ;    but  when  we  think 
of  subjectivism  we  are  thinking  of  the  subject  as  contrasted 
with  the  object,  and  our  attention  centres  upon  what  we  mean 
by  the   subject   psychologically   and   epistemologically    (and, 
lof  course,  metaphysically  as  well).  ,  ,  •    , 

We  must  distinguish,  further,  different  degrees  and  kinds 
of  individuahsm  and  of  subjectivism.  These  terms  ,  are 
ordinarily  used  in  their  extremer  sense. 

Extreme  individuahsm  (unless  the  term  be  employed  to 
denote  nothing  more  than  a  well-developed  and  vigorous 
personahty)  often  signifies  a  neglect  of  the  social  whole.  Other- 
wise expressed,  the  individual  is  set  in  opposition  to  the  social 
whole  and  is  considered  superior  to  that  whole.  Individualism 
then  manifests  itself  as  aristocracy. 

Extreme  subjectivism  or  solipsism  is  at  the  same  time 
extreme  individualism;  but  the  converse  of  this  is  not  true, 
for  extreme  individuahsm  need  not  necessarily  be  subjectivism. 
Solipsism  is  necessarily  aristocratic. 

If  individuahsm  be  opposed  on  principle  to  the  state  ana 
to  its  organisation  of  society,  the  question  arises  how  anarchism 
conceives  of  the  organisation  of  society,  whether  it  recognises 
organisation  of  any  kind,  and  if  so  how  that  orgamsation  is 
to  be  carried  on.  Since  as  an  actual  fact  a  number  of  indi- 
viduals exist  side  by  side  (for  the  absurdity  of  solipsism  is 
self-evident)  the  anarchist  cannot  ignore  the  fact.  LopcaUy. 
the  relationship  of  the  individual  to  the  orgamsed  social  whole 
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cannot  be  assumed  apriori  to  be  one  of  opposition,  of  anarchistic 
opposition,  and  we  find  as  a  historical  fact  that  anarchism 
originated  in  the  later  stages  of  political  and  social  organisation. 
A  non-organised  whole  may  more  readily  be  conceived  as  I 
an  opposition  to  the  organised  whole.  But  we  must  not 
without  further  ado  identify  the  concept  "  organised  "  with 
the  concept  authoritative.  On  the  other  hand,  a  non-organised 
whole  must  doubtless  be  conceived  as  anarchistic  in  the  sense! 
in  which  the  term  is  used  by  most  anarchists. 

As  a  rule  the  advocates  of  anarchism  admit  that  social  I 
organisation  is  essential ;  but  they  detest  every  kind  of 
organisation,  and  above  all  every  kind  of  pohtical  organisation,! 
that  impUes  the  use  of  compulsion  or  of  coercive  methods. 
What  anarchists  regard  as  permissible,  what  they  desire  to| 
achieve,  is  a  kind  of  social  spontaneity,  a  spontaneous  organ- 
isation;  and  in  connection  with  this  idea  we  have  to  enquire 
whether  the  anarchistic  organisation  will  be  derivable  from 
natural  affection  (s5mipathy,  humanitarianism) ,  from  egoism, 
or  finally  from  some  other  motive. 

Nor  must  we  be  misled  by  anarchist  terminology.  We 
have  to  ask  whether  the  organisation  regarded  as  admissible 
by  anarchists  be  not  itself  in  ultimate  analysis  something  of 
the  nature  of  a  state.  When,  for  example,  Proudhon  advocates 
a  federative  organisation  of  society,  has  what  he  suggests 
nothing  in  common  with  the  state  ?  If  there  be  but  a  mini- 
mum of  state,  if  there  be  but  a  minimum  of  pohtical  centralisa- 
tion, we  have,  after  all,  a  state.  Autonomy  and  federation 
are  simply  inconceivable  without  some  appropriate  type  of 
centrahsation.  Organisation  is  essential ;  and  organisation, 
however  free,  remains  the  organisatign  of  individuals,  and 
therefore  produces  a  social  whole. 

Anarchists  do  not  as  a  rule  accept  the  doctrine  of  economic 
materiaUsm,  and  they  differ  from  the  Marxists  in  that  they 
refuse  to  regard  classes  and  the  class  struggle  as  the  driving 
force  of  social  evolution.  Many  anarchists  think  of  organisation 
as  subject  to  repeated  or  continuous  change.  The  concept 
is  by  no  means  clear,  biit  what  they  seem  to  have  in  mind 
is  the  existence  of  mutable  and  transient  associations  of 
individuals  or  groups  ;  they  think  of  free  agreements  entered 
into  ad  hoc  for  the  fulfilment  of  certain  social  functions  and 
for  the  satisfaction  of  certain  social  needs. 

It  is  often  admitted  that  during  the  period  of  transition 


there  will  have  to  be  some  sort  of  coercive  orgamsation  con- 
rolled  by   anarchistic  parties  and  leagues  such   as  will  be 
determined  by  the  extant  type  of  social  orgamsation 
\     Te  must  distinguish  between  the  ultimate  condition  of 
anarchism,  the  ideal  which  the  anarchists  aspire  to  attain, 
on  the  one  hand,  and  the  means  proposed  by  anarchists  to 
Lnohle  them  to  advance 'towards  that  ideal. 

The  ultTmate  aim  of  anarchism  is  not  difficult  to  specify. 
It  ,s  that  there  should  be  secured  an  absolutely  free  union 
ndividuals,    enabUng    them    to    satisfy    their    economic 
holoeical    and  mental  needs  in  the  absence  of  any  kind  of 
e  and  of  any  form  of  coercion.    It  is,  however   less  easy 
caSfy  the  means  recommended  by  anarchists,  for  this  is 
'    m  tter  upon  which  far  less  unity  prevails.    There  is  much 
I  esTagreement  among  anarchists  than  there  is  among  socialists 
!  :  cemtng  the  mean!  by  which  they  hope  to  a"amjhe  go^L 
Anarchism    demands    the    disorganisation    of    the    extant 
.ocal  order,   founded  upon  coercion.    Anarchism  is  revolu- 
ionary  on  principle,  is  the  negation  on  prmciple  of  the  old 
order     The  anarchist  conceives  of  revolution  as  mass  revolution, 
and  he   regards  the   definitive  revolution   as   an  immediate 

%r:  Srit^'of  anarchists  this  revolution  is  conceived 
as  involving  neither  bloodshed  nor  the  use  o  to-e_Certain 
anarchists  in  fact,  reject  force,  on  pnnciple.  They  desire 
revoluion  but  it  must  come  without  constraint:  dis- 
rga^fatJonis  to  be  reorganisation  ;  they  advocate  educa^^^^^^ 
reform.    Anarchists  of  this  type,  of  whom  Tolstoi  is  a  typical 

Tot'  ro:^!'a;vtrreTolt^:ddition  to  revolution. 
Bafnidsoleyat^^^^^^^^^^^ 

r^  tdleeTThe^ru-ghtal  felt. .  Anai4usm  is  tl^o. 
negative.  Anarchists  of  this  complexion  ^PProve  o*  terronst 
guerrilla  warfare,  of  individual  outrages,  ^ria^^ism  s  st.u 
looked  upon  as  propaganda  on  behal  "J  ""^l^Se.^;^^^^^ 
its  advocates  now  incUne  above  all  to  f^v^^^^^^  Tl^rM^ 
notably  the  general    stnke,  as  the  instrument   oj    a 
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We  are  not  informed  to  what  extent  it  is  possible  to  apply 
this  principle  in  all  its  strictness. 

Anarchism  approves  all  means  of  disorganisation  whereby 
revolutionary  enthusiasm  and  the  revolutionary  spirit  can 
be  maintained  and  strengthened.  Anarchism  is  revolutionism 
elevated  into  a  principle. 

Anarchists    reject    national    organisation    as    well    as  the  I 
state.    They  are  likewise  opposed  to  patriotism,  be  this  con- 
ceived in  the  narrower  poUtical  or  in  the  wider  nationalistic! 
sense.     NationaUty  is  the  enemy  no  less  than  the  state. 

Similarly,  ecclesiastical  organisation,  the  church,  and  above 
all  the  state  church,  are  repudiated.  So-called  ethical 
anarchism,  however,  frequently  admits  the  permissibility' 
of  a  sort  of  church,  but  this  must  be  no  more  than  an  ethical 
union,  not  properly  speaking  religious.  Certain  anarchists, 
again,  are  astatists  merely,  and  have  no  objection  to  other 
associations  than  those  which  partake  of  the  nature  of  the 
state,  or  at  least  do  not  object  to  them  on  principle. 

The  question  of  economic  organisation  remains  to  be 
considered.  The  newer  anarchists  are  communists  or  collec- 
tivists.  In  this  domain  the  anarchists  have  to  face  the  same 
problems  as  the  sociaHsts — the  division  of  labour,  the  organ- 
isation of  labour,  the  distribution  of  the  product  of  labour, 
and  so  on. 

The  anarchist  demands  the  renovation  of  society ;  he 
demands  a  new  man  and  a  new  humanity  ;  this  involves  the 
problem  of  the  "  new  ethic."  It  was  thus  that  Bakunin 
envisaged  the  task.  Pisarev  and  Nietzsche  might  demand 
a  revaluation  of  the  old  values,  might  look  for  the  coming 
of  the  superman,  or  might  formulate  their  wishes  as  they 
pleased  ;  but  they  could  not  escape  the  inevitable  ethical 
impHcation. 

For  the  anarchists  the  problem  of  problems  is  this.  Can 
the  existing  unjust  social  order,  estabUshed  and  maintained 
by  force,  be  forcibly  swept  away,  so  that  the  new  order,  in 
which  force  will.be  unknown,  may  take  its  place?  Will  the 
physical-force  anarchist,  the  forcible  expropriator,  of  to-day, 
be  the  peaceful  brother  of  to-morrow  ?  Anarchism  is  opposed 
on  principle  to  the  use  of  force  ;  is  it  then  permissible  for 
the  anarchist  to  slay  and  to  expropriate  ;  can  Beelzebub  cast 
out  devils  ?  The  philosophic  theorists  of  anarchism  do  their 
utmost  to  estabUsh  the  right  to  kill.    But  they  cannot  get 


bevond  the  ancient  utterance,  an  eye  for  an  eye,  and  a  tooth  . 
jo'r  a  tooth.     Universally  the  anarchist  formula  is,  All  thmgs 

But  the  very  anarchists  make  a  distinction  between 
lanarchist  outrage  and  ordinary  crime.  The  bomb  outrage 
of  Emile  Henry  (1894)  was  condemned  by  Elysee  Reclus  as 
an  ordinary  crime,  and  even  Most  considered  the  assassma- 
tion  of  the  empress  EUzabeth  useless.  On  the  other  hand 
ue  must  not  forget  that  anarchism  is  a  menace  to  the 
very  anarchists  themselves,  that  Kropotkin  and  Reclus  were 
threatened  with  death  by  anarchists. 

Many  anarchists  attack  monogamic  marriage,  demanding 
free  marriage  and  free  love  (a  species  of  communism),  but. 
this    doctrine    can    no    longer    be    regarded    as    exclusively 
characteristic  of  socio-poUtical  anarchism. 

Impelled  by  Stirner  and  Feuerbach,  the  new  ethic, 
that  which  would  annihilate  the  state  and  poUtical  action, 
deposes  God.  Atheism  is  taken  as  a  matter  of  course.  Ni 
Dieu  ni  maitre!  To  the  anarchist  this  seems  to  follow 
necessarily  upon  a  recognition  of  the  nature  of  theocracy. 
\narchistic  atheism  is  not  satisfied  simply  with  amonarchism, 
but  goes  on  to  demand  that  astatism  shall  be  umversahsed 
At  most,  if  he  be  a  soUpsist.  he  may  proclaim  himself  God 

and  tsar.  .  ,  ,  .  ^ 

Anarchism  readily  degenerates  into  the  anarchism  of 
anarchism  The  anarchist  conception  of  liberty  leads  Bakumn 
to  proclaim  chaos.  The  metaphysic  of  anarchism  becomes 
indeterminist ;  miracle  plays  its  ancient  role  in  the  anarchist 
chaos  :  anarchist  philosophers  become  poets  ;  anarchist  poli- 
ticians develop  into  Utopians. 

There  are  striking  relationships  between  anarchism  and 
the  so-cailed  decadent  movement.  We  see  this  in  Nietzsche 
and  in  such  poets  as  Tailhade.  It  is  natural  ^that  anarchist 
ideals  and  methods,  crime  above  all,  should  serve  as  a 
stimulant  to  weary  souls.' 

Even  a  very  incomplete  knowledge  of  anarchist  hterature 
will  teach  us  that  we  must  not  take  decadent  grandiloquence 
at  its  face  value.  There  is  for  example  a  booklet  entitled 
The  Might  to  Sin  ;    its  frontispiece  is  a  titan  bearing  a  rock  ; 

1  Tn  Brussels  there  was  at  one  time  an  anarchist  Caf6  au  Tombeau.  where  ^ 
the  taSl^^erts^a^^  like  coffins  and  the  utensils  Uke  skulls  and  sepulchral 
urns. 
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but  the  contents  of  the  volume  are  utterly  tame,  and  all  that 
is  demanded  is  the  right  to  subvert  the  old  order. 

§173. 

OUR  ideas  will  be  clarified  by  a  closer  examination  ofl 
the  relationship  between  sociaHsm  and  anarchism. 

We  have  learned  from  the  comparison  between  Balcuninl 
and  Marx  (§  94)  that  there  are  numerous  points  of  contact 
between  anarchism  and  sociaHsm,  so  that  we  are  forced  to 
doubt  whether  the  contrast  between  the  two  doctrines  is  as 
far  reaching  as  Marx  and  the  Marxists  believe.  We  must 
not  be  led  astray  by  the  enmity  between  the  anarchists  and 
the  Marxists,  for  hostiUty  is  often  most  intense  between  the 
parties  and  trends  that  are  most  closely  akin.  We  cannot' 
without  further  examination  accept  Marx's  campaign  against 
Bakunin,  Proudhon,  and  Stirner,  or  Liebknecht's  polemic 
against  Most,  as  proof  that  sociaUsm  and  anarchism  are  essential 
opposites.  In  practice,  it  is  only  during  recent  years  that 
the  opposition  has  been  so  strongly  emphasised  by  the  Marxists ! 
(exclusion  of  anarchists  from  sociaUst  congresses,  antisociahst, 
congresses  held  by  anarchists). 

The  history  of  anarchism  and  socialism  shows  that  these 
two  systems  were  jiot  at  first  sharply  distinguished.  The 
two  trends  did  not  diverge  until  after  the  exclusion  of  Bakunin 
from  the  International  in  1872,  when  there  was  a  severance 
of  sociahst  Marxism  from  anarchist  Bakuninism.  At  first. 
moreover,  the  quarrel  was  more  personal  than  one  of  principle. 

The  development  of  Marx  and  Stirner  was  contemporary, 
and  we  can  point  to  similar  parallels  at  an  eariier  day,  as 
between  Godwin  and  Babeuf.  Notwithstanding  the  official 
exclusion  of  anarchists  from  the  international  congress  in 
London  (1896),  in  the  various  poUtical  and  other  organisations 
of  France,  Italy,  and  Russia,  the  anarchists  and  the  socialists 
did  not  invariably  become  segregated  ;  they  continued  to 
work  together  wthout  being  fully  aware  of  their  differences. 
Many  anarchist  pubUcists  have  endeavoured  of  late  to  annul 
the  distinction  between  anarchism  and  socialism.  They  admit 
that  at  the  outset,  and  so  long  as  anarchism  was  advocated 
mainly  by  philosophers  and  poets,  anarchism  differed  from 
socialism,  especially  as  concerns  questions  of  organisation  and 
economic  policy;    but  to-day,   they  contend,   the  difference 


L  disappearing,  for  the  anarchists,  like  the  sociaUsts,  are 
Organising  the  working  masses,  and  are  themselves  members 
if  the  working  class.  Such  are  the  arguments  of  the  Dutchman 
Cornelissen,  the  Itahan  Fabbri,  and  many  others.  While 
admitting  that  earlier,  and  even  to-day,  anarchism  has  often 
got  upon  the  wrong  track,  the  aim  of  these  writers  is  to  conceive 
of  anarchism  as  a  trend  or  section  of  socialism. 

On  the  socialist  side,  on  the  other  hand,  can  be  heard  the 
voices  of  those  who  endeavour  to  mitigate  the  official  con- 
demnation of  anarchism.    Current  terminology  indicates  that 
the  relationship  between  anarchism  and  socialism  is  intimate. 
For  a  considerable  period  the  terms  "  anarchist,"  "  sociahst," 
and   "revolutionary"    were    employed    quite    promiscuously, 
and  even  to-day  there  are  sociologists  and  political  writers 
who  use   the   names  and  concepts  as  interchangeable.     The 
anarchists    speak    of    themselves    as    revolutionary    sociaUsts, 
revolutionary    anarchists,    anarchising    sociaUsts,    libertarian 
socialists,    and    "  Jungen."     Anarchist    periodicals    pass    by 
such  names  as,  "  The  Revolutionist,"  "  Poor  Conrad,        The 
Poor   Devil,"    "  Knowledge,"    and   so    on— all   names   which 
might  just  as  well  be  used  for  socialist  papers. 

In  a  closer  examination  it  would  be  necessary  to  compare 
specific  sociaUst  systems  with  specific  anarchist  systems,  and 
to  make  a  detailed  analysis  of  the  developmental  history  of 
these  For  our  present  concern  it  will  suffice  to  compare  the  . 
extant  definitions  of  anarchism  and  sociaUsm,  meaning  by 
sociaUsm  in  this  connection  the  doctrine  of  the  social 
democracy,  Marxism  in  its  latest  phase.  ^ 

Both  sides  are  agreed  in  considering  that  the  mam  dis- 
tinction between  sociaUsm  and  anarchism  is  that  the  latter 
is  more  individuaUst  than  sociaUsm,  and  in  fact  the  opposition 
between   extreme   individuaUsm    and   sociaUsm    is   especiaUy 

important.  ,  ^  ..    j-  ^.     x-     1 

Originally  the  word  sociaUsm  was  minted  qmte  distinctively 
in  the  sociological  sense  of -socialisation,  and  it  still  retains 
that  signification  to-day.  Marxism  is  the  declared  enemy 
of  extreme  individualism,  especially  of  individuahsm  m  its 
subiectivist  and  solipsist  form.  ,      ,    ,  .r  t 

Metaphysically  considered,  soUpsism  bluntly  declares,  I 
am  God,  I  am  the  Lord  and  creator  of  the  universe.  N^turaUy 
this  autoapothesis  is  limited  by  practical  possibihties,  by 
power,   which  is   small.    This  is   why  Nietzsche   craves  for 
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power  I  The  solipsist,  if  he  be  in  earnest,  cannot  fail  to  be 
aware  of  his  weakness,  cannot  fail  to  recognise  the  absurdity 
of  his  epistemological  and  metaphysical  isolation. 

For  the  ethical  and  social  appraisement  of  subjectivism, 
of  extremist  subjectivism  or  solipsism,  S timer  and  his  absolute 
egoism  are  still  adduced  by  some  as  a  model  and  by  others 
as  an  awful  example.  Even  if  Stirner's  identification  of  solip- 
sism and  egoism  be  regarded  as  sound,  this  does  not  provide 
an  ethical  criterion  for  the  characterisation  of  subjectivism 
in  all  its  form.  The  solipsist  is  not  perforce  an  egoist  and 
nothing  more.  Schopenhauer,  for  instance,  despite  his 
solipsism  and  nihilism,  declares  that  sympathy  is  the  founda- 
tion of  all  true  morality.  Nietzsche,  in  like  manner,  by  no 
means  rejected  moraUty  when  he  preached  "  the  revaluation 
of  values  "  and  "  beyond  good  and  evil."  But,  in  his  view, 
sympathy  degraded  the  superman  to  man. 

Moreover,  there  is  egoism  and  egoism;  there  are  varying 
degrees  and  qualities  of  egoism.  The  egoist  and  egoistic 
subjectivist,  unless  he  be  an  absolute  solipsist  (and  in  truth 
there  can  be  no  such  being),  may,  for  all  his  absolutism,  egoism, 
and  sense  of  the  sovereignty  of  his  own  personaUty,  nevertheless 
recognise  that  others  have  rights  ;  he  may  become,  let  us 
say,  a  constitutionalist  and  even  a  parhamentarist. 

Subjectivist  German  philosophy  Has  in  truth  laid  much 
stress  on  ethics.  All  subjectivists  are  incurable  morahsts  and 
preachers  of  morality — ^witness  Fichte,  Schopenhauer,  Stirner, 
and  Nietzsche.  Here  we  have  a  fingerpost  whose  legend 
cannot  be  mistaken  ! 

But  if  solipsism  and  solipsistic  individualism  be  absurd, 
the  extreme  objectivism  of  Marx  and  Engels  is  no  less  absurd.' 
There  is  simply  no  such  thing  as  a  mass  consciousness  or  a 
class  consciousness,  no  folk-spirit,  no  sensus  communis,  no 
general  will,  if  the  term  consciousness  is  to  be  understood  in 
a  psychological  sense  ;  what  exist  are  class  views,  mass  views, 
or  what  we  may  term  collective  judgments  and  views  generated 
by  the  mutual  interactions  of  individuals. 

I  have  previously  pointed  out  (§  44)  that  Fichte's  *'  ego  " 
is  less  alarming  than  it  may  seem.  Nevertheless,  it  was 
against  Fichte's  solipsism  that  ScheUing  formulated  his  nature 
pantheism  ;  in  Hegel's  hands  this  pantheism  became  historical, 
and  in  those  of  Marx  it  became  social  as  well.  But  social 
pantheism  is  a-  psychological  and  logical  absurdity.    Society 


L  not   a   unified   organism   and   there   is   no   unified   social 

consciousness.  .  .    j 

Marx  formulated  his  extreme  social  objectivism  in  opposition 
to  the  extreme  subjectivism  and  individuaUsm  of  Stirner ; 
but  Marx,  no  less  than  Stirner,  preached  egoism  and  annulled 
ethics,  though  rather  from  an  amoral  than  from  an  antimoral 

Psychologically  no  less  than  epistemologically  and  meta- 
physically, ethically  no  less  than  socially,  we  reject  individuaUst 
solipsism  and  socialist  solomnism  (I  really  must  ask  pardon 

of  the  philologists!).  ,     ,     ^  .  ^       u^ 

For  anarchism  just  as  for  socialism,  the  fundamental  problem 
is  the  relationship  of  the  individual  to  society.  What  is  the 
individual  ?  What  is  society  ?  I  and  the  world,  I  and  society, 
subject  and  object— this  is  the  problem  which,  since  the  days 
of  Hume   and   Kant,   phUosophy  has  been  endeavouring  to 

solve. 

I  and  thou,  we  and  you?     We  and  you— some,  many, 

the  majority,  all  ?  .  ^  •    ^• 

Society  is  a  peculiar  organisation  of  organisations, 
comprising  the  separate  organisations  of  state,  church,  and 
school,  the  organisation  of  the  nation  and  of  the  economic 
unit  the  lesser  organisations  of  parties  and  classes,  and  so 
on  '  The  social  whole  is  made  up  out  of  the  sociahsation  of 
organised  individuals,  and  therefore  the  problem  cannot  be 
formulated  "  aut  individual  aut  society,"  but  must  necessarily 
be  formulated,  "individual  and  society."  There  is  no  indi- 
vidual without  society  and  no  society  without  the  individual. 
Extreme  individuaUsm.  individuaUsm  in  the  solipsist  sense, 
is  absurd  •  but  no  less  absurd  is  extreme  sociaUsm,  the  sociahsm 
which  in  its  pronounced  objectivism  solomnistically  negates 
the  individual.  The  individual  must  not  and  cannot  be 
sacrificed  to  society,  and  society  must  not  and  cannot  be 
sacrificed  to  the  individual.  It  is  not  mdividuahsm  and 
sociaUsm  that  are  mutually  exclusive,  but  soUpsism  and 
solomnism,  or,  in  the  concrete,  Stirner  and  Marx,  for  both 

are  wrong.  ,       , 

I  need  not  now  fear  that  I  am  using  empty  words  when 
I  declare  that  individualism,  as  an  endeavour  to  secure  the 
utmost  possible  development  and  perfectionment  of  one^s 
own  personality  within  society,  is  justifiable,  and  must  be 
made    possible  and  regarded  as  desirable   m   every  pohtical 
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system,  the  socialist  system  not  excepted.    In  this  sense  we 
accept  individuahsm  and  its  aspiration  for  Uberty. 

With  sovereign  pride  and  contempt  many  individualists 
enunciate  the  "  odi  profanum."  The  publicity,  the  community, 
which  sociahsm  demands,  do  not  touch  the  innermost  recesses, 
the  holy  of  holies,  of  the  individual  soul ;  all  that  democracy 
requires  is  that  everyone  should  work  in,  with,  and  for  the 
community  ;  it  puts  no  hindrance  in  the  way  of  this  work 
being  purely  individual.  Democracy  does  not  hamper  men 
of  genius,  does  not  restrict  the  activities  of  poets,  writers 
and  ardsts. 

Society  and  sociaHsation  endure  in  space  and  time,  so  that 
it  is  impossible  for  the  individual  to  enter  into  a  brief  and 
experimental  union  with  society.  Nolens  volens  the  individual 
is  permanently  associated  with  the  social  whole,  and  an  ephem- 
eral  treaty  such  as  some  individuaHsts  desire  is  impossible 
in  practice.  The  solitude,  the  isolation  of  the  intellectual 
forces,  essential  to  every  individual,  is  something  utterly 
different  from  the  forcible  isolation  of  the  soUpsist,  which 
necessarily  culminates  in  metaphysical  disaster. 

Whatever  definition  sociahsm  may  offer  of  the  concept 
of  "  the  mass,"  the  point  of  practical  importance  to  socialism 
is  its  definition  of  the  concept  "  organisation." 

SociaUstic  organisation  is  usually  conceived  as  compara- 
tively centrahsed.  Doubtless  equahty  and  fraternity  are 
demanded  as  well  as  Uberty ;  but  socialists  insist  upon  the  need 
for  discipUne,  and  centrahsation  is  hardly  possible  without 
a  certain  amount  of  coercion,  or  in  the  absence  of  a  unified 
authority.  The  anarchists,  on  the  other  hand,  lay  special 
stress  upon  Uberty,  and  upon  various  forms  of  federation. 

Sociahsm,  and  above  all  Marxism,  wishes  to  train  its 
adherents  to  order,  order  and  Uberty  being  conceived  as 
existing  simultaneously  ;  the  anarchists,  on  the  other  hand, 
ask  for  Uberty  first,  contending  that  order  will  be  the  spon- 
taneous outcome  of  Uberty. 

Marxist  sociaUsm  is  by  hypothesis  working-class  sociahsm, 
is  proletarian.  Anarchism  has  been  proletarian  only  as  voiced 
by  certain  representatives  of  the  doctrine,  and  not  until  quite 
recently  has  anarchism  proclaimed  itself  proletarian.  Now, 
indeed,  as  against  Marxism  and  social  democracy,  it  claims  to  be 
the  genuinely  democratic  representative  of  the  proletariat,  whereas 
the  Marxists  stigmatise  anarchism  as  the  doctrine  of  the  mob. 
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Marxism  is  more  distinctively  an  economic  theory  than 
is  anarchism.  Not  merely  do  we  find  that  the  sociaUsts  as 
students  pay  far  more  attention  to  economics  than  do  the 
anarchists,  but  we  note  further  that  in  practical  work  in  the 
social  and  economic  fields  the  Marxists  lead  the  way.  Bakumn 
and  Kropotkin  are  both  weak  as  poUtical  economists.  Kro- 
notkin,  for  example,  fails  to  note  that  the  free  groups  of 
workers  which  he  counterposes  to  the  sociaUstic  centralisation 
of  larger  social  bodies  must  inevitably  lead  to  a  sort  of  middle- 

'^^MaTx^m^is  declared  communism.  Bakunin,  like  Proudhon, 
was  opposed  to  communism,  and  aspired  to  a  federative  collec- 
tivism To-day  many  anarchists  are  communists  and  detest 
coUect'ivism,  which  many  socialists,  on  the  other  hand  (the 
revisionists) ,  demand  as  a  mitigation  of  the  original  communism. 
In  any  case,  there  are  now  two  notable  trends  in  anarchism, 
respectively  individuaUst  and  communist. 

Socialism,  too,  is  astatism.  According  to  Engels-Marx, 
the  dictatorship  of  the  proletariat  is  a  primary  aim.  but  only 
in  order  to  secure  the  aboUtion  of  the  state.  Marxism,  however, 
has  grown  more  and  more  poUtical,  and  to-day  parhamentansm 
is  the  most  powerful  weapon  in  its  armoury. 

Socialism,  Uke  anarchism,  is  opposed  to  nationahsm  though 
quite  recently  it  has  here  and  there  assumed  nationalist  forms. 

SociaUsm  is  likewise  revolutionary,  preaching  the  class 
struggle  and  a  definitive  social  revolution,  using  the  strike  as 
a  revolutionary  instrument,  and  cultivating  the  revolutionary 

mood.    Anarchism,    however,    is    «^°^%  ^,^^^^1^^^°,^^^^^^ 
sociaUsm.  for  anarchism  endorses  the  revolution  m  aU  its  forms 
individual  terrorism  not  excepted,  whereas  sociahsm  rejects 

individual  terrorism  on  principle.  ^     •  „   ;„  en  far 

The  Marxists  contend  that  anarchism  is  Utopian,  in  so  tar 
as  the  anarchists  believe  the  definitive  social,  revolution  to 
be  already  a  practical  possibiUty  ;  and  they  consider  that 
many  of  the  means  recommended  by  anarchists  are  less  eftec- 
tive'than  these  contend.  Originally,  and  ^or  a  consider^^^^^^ 
time,  Marx  and  Engels  were  likewise  ^^opians,  but  their  pup^^^^ 
tend  more  and  more  to  the  adoption  of  evo  utionxst  tacUcs 
seeing  that  historical  development  has  failed  to  venfy  Mar^^^^ 
teaching  of  the  intolerable  contrast  between  the  cap^tahsts 
(the  bourgeoisie)  and  the  proletariat-has  failed  to  venfy  the 
theories  of  the  coUapse  of  capitaUsm,  of  increasing  misery, 
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and  of  crises.  The  anarchists,  on  "the  other  hand,  defend 
themselves  by  appealing  to  the  (unanarchistic !)  authority 
of  Marx. 

As  a  philosophic  system,  Marxism,  u-ith  its  materialism 
positivism,  and  evolutionism,  can  hardly  be  distinguished  in 
point  of  principle  from  anarchism  ;  but  Marxism  contains  a 
more  notable  element  of  historism.  Anarchism  is  philosophical 
rather  than  historical,  and  the  anarchist  programs  pay  less 
attention  to  positive  science. 

Marxism    is    pecuHarly    characterised    by  its  amoralism, 
which  is  dependent  upon  solomnism.     Anarchism  is  moralistic! 
Very  few  anarchists  accept  historical  materiahsm  in  its 
strict  Marxist  form.     Moreover,  the  anarchist  philosophy  of 
history  differs  from  the  Marxist,  and  the  ultimate  aim  is  differ- 
ently conceived.    The  class  struggle  and  its  final  abohtion 
are  for  the  anarchists  mere  means  to  an  end,  an  end  which 
lies  quite  beyond  any  class  aims,  an  end  which  comprises  the 
complete    economic     and    mental    enfranchisement    of    the 
individuality.     The  goal  is,  a  condition  where  authority  shall 
be  unknown. 

In  respect  of  reHgion  and  metaphysics,  both  trends  alike 
are  atheistic  and  materiaHstic.  SociaKsm  is  definitely  deter- 
minist,  anarchism  undeterminist  rather.  For  both  systems  the 
problem  of  necessity  and  free  will  is  one  of  great  importance. 

§  174. 

IF  we  are  to  define  the  relationship  of  Marx  himself  to 
anarchism,  it  is  necessary  to  insist  once  again  that  Marx 
developed.  The  thought  of  Marx  and  Engels  in  the  first  phase 
differed  from  that  in  the  second  phase,  and  this  applies 
especially  to  their  outlook  on  revolutionism. 

To  put  the   matter  briefly,  the   Marx   of  the   Communist 
Manifesto  and  of  the  period  that  elapsed  until  the  pubHcation 
of  the  first  volume  of  Capital,  was  more  anarchistic  than  the 
later  Marx.     In  the  eariier  phase,  Marx  was  strongly  revolu- 
tionary, and  preached  a  more  decisive  astatism  ;    his  eariier 
writings    contain    stronger    expressions'  against'  mihtarism, 
parliamentarism,    and   patriotism.    It   is   doubtless   open   to 
dispute  whether  revolutionism  is  in  fact  stronger  because  it 
finds  stronger  and  more  emotional  expression.     But  this  much 
is  certain,  that  in  1848  and  for  a  great  many  years  afterwards, 


.f .rx  felt  as  a  forty-eighter,  and  that  he  gave  free  expression 
t?^^^^^^^  Marx  and  Engels  continued  for  a  very  long 

!.  to  reird  the  definitive  social  revolution  as  an  immediate 
'  'hilitT  and  in  truth  at  the  bottom  of  their  hearts  they 
P'  -nld  in  thfs  respect  Utopians  to  the  last.  In  this  sense. 
rrre^Lt    Mar?was  mo^re  anarchist  early  than  late.     It 

n^teSy  that  as  late  as  1872,  when  he  succeeded  m, 
tr£T-^^^  Bakunin's  exclusion  from  the  International, 
Efdid  not  shrink  from  the  designation  anarchist."  ^ 

To  this  extent  therefore,  the  French  syndicahsts  who  are 
so  f  nd  o  app^^^^^^^  to  Marx  have  right  on  thek  side.  Indeed 
not  only  the  syndicahsts,  but  many  declared  anarchists  as 

^'In^a^c^^^^^^^^^^^^  cannot  fight  against  anarchist 

rev  luttonlm  on  principle  ;  the  only  que^ions  at  issue  between 
rocialists  and  the  anarchists  are  those  concerning  J^^^^^^^^^^^ 
rnncprning  the  value  of  particular  methods  in  a  particular 
Xe  aTd  a  a  particular  time.  Such,  as  we  have  seen,  were 
£  differences  dividing  socialists  and  anarchists  durmg  the 

Russian  revolution.  ^^^t^;„  rp<;npcts  to 

The  revisionists,  too,  approximate  m  certain  respe<=ts  to 

anarchism  for  they  abandon  Marxist  solomnism  emphasise 
heTmportance  of  individualism  and  subjectivism  (pro— f 
he  return  to  Kant),  and  insist  upon  the  validity  o      ^ic    as 

aaainst  historism  in  its  extreme  form.    Certain  revisiomsis 

Sore  tave   at  times   advocated   an  understanding  with 

'''BTby  their  insistence  upon  politism  and  by  their  watering 
down  of  "^revolutionism  into  reformism,  the  revisionists  come 
into  conflict  with  ^narchism-though  ^-"J^^  ^J^^^tn 
is  only  with  those  anarchists  who  preach  a  forcible  ^^^^mvov. 
Tolstoi,  Tucker,  Friedeberg,  and  not  a  few  "t^er  anarchists, 
are  opposed  to  the  attempt  to  bring  about  revolution  by  force. 

proiaairc,  I'abolition  des  classes,  une  ^"^  "te>nt  le  pouvm  ^^^'l^^ 

Lt  *  maintenir  U  grande  "-)°"t%f  °f"^*""  X„s  ^ouvernementales  se 
exploitante  pcu  nombreuse,  disparait  .«*. '^  *°°^°rijS3,„,  Les  pretendues 
transforment  en  de  simples  tonctions  admimstrafaves.       Marx, 

scissions  de  rintemationale,  1872. 
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§  175- 

I  fntLsr  .Z    "''•  ^"^  K^    *'    relationship    between 
X  anarchism    and    sociahsm    by    saying    that    comraunkf 
anarchism   is   a   system   of   sociahsm,    whereas  indiS 
anarchism    especially  in  its  extreme  form,  is  unsociaUs 
The  individualist  anarchists  are  at  one  with  the  Marxist,   „ 
holding   that    anarchism    (individuahst   anarchism)  and   com 
mumsm  are  essential  contradictories.     Such  is  the  view  taken" 

rZ^^'T^u-X'^'"'^^'  ^"^  ^y  Plehanov.  Both  these  write 
contend  that  Kropotkin  is  not  an  anarchist,  for,  they  sav 
.he  desires  the  sociaUsation  of  the  means  of  production  Th k 
demand  contends  Plehanov.  cannot  be  reaU^d  without  some 
sort  of  legislative  authority.'  ^ 

nrii!!ff  !JT'  ^"''.  V  °'^  P"'=*'*=^  anarchism  has  obviously 
onpnated  from  sociahsm.  and  in  particular  from  Marxism 

.J    "  '!°*^^'«'J*'!y  that  many  anarchists  have  been  Marxists 

■    cahstTcl'J    *''^„^°"*^d,«'"°"-<=y  (Sorel  and  other  syn^^ 
cahsts).    Consequently   sociahsm   appears   to   them    to   be  a 

t^be  „rif  tf  '°'""r'  ^"-^<^hi««>.  or  they  consider  anarchism 
to  be  one  of  the  sociahst  systems,  a  variety  of  sociahsm.  and 

h^tZlnZV"'',  ""'"  '}'  '^'''""*="  °*  numerous  transitions 
between  practical  anarchism  and  sociahsm.  and  conversely  • 
and  there  are  also  combinations  and  syntheses  of  both  systems' 

mor^T;"  /  "?'■'''''?  •'  distinguished  from  sociahsm  as 
more    radical    and    revolutionary.     But    we   must    not    aUow 
ourselves  to  be  deceived  by  a  name.     For  example   anarchis  I 
protest  against  the  way  in  which  sociahsts  ovJe^tiWe    h 
mportance  of  parUamentarism.  but  we  find  that  manT^tto 
the    ocahst  camp  Hkewise  detest  this  overvaluation.      Vhe  e 
sociahsm  undergoes  decay  or  disorganis.ation.  a  more  radical 
and  revolutionary  type  of  sociahsm  becomes  apparent      bu 
a  similar  development  may  be  manifest  in  the  early  days  o 
a  sociahst  movement,  before  it  has  gained  strength     Con- 

J^.^  "; J  alTv'f "  assumes  a  comparatively  revolutionary 
lorm,  the  anarchist  movement  is  apt  to  be  weak 

The  differences  that  have  been  enumerated  are  not  in  truth 

by  \^'^:i^u!r^sT^^^^  ^--it.  .-s indicated 

systems,  which  is  as  follows  :   (i)  c^S  sLiali,^  ■    ^^^^         °^  '°'^^"'' 
(3)  corporative  socialism  ;  (4)  anarcMsm  '  ^^  ^"^^'^^  '^^^°^ ' 
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ditierences  of  principle.  Moreover,  there  are  different  types 
and  degrees  of  radicalism  and  of  revolutionism.  Often  enough 
radicalism  is  blind,  and  we  cannot  consider  every  revolution 
a  step  towards  the  goal.  Marxist  socialism  has  an  advantage 
over  anarchist  radicaUsm  in  that  the  former  has  devoted  more 
scientific  attention  to  the  philosophy  of  history  and  to  economics, 
and  takes  the  revolution  more  in  earnest.  But  this  must  not 
be  held  to  imply  that  venturesome  and  blind  radicaUsm  may 
not  often  prove  more  successful  in  choosing  the  right  moment 
!  for  action.  When  the  need  for  action  comes,  daring  and  caution 
will  always  choose  separate  paths. 

Finally,  it  is  necessary,  to  insist  once  moi^  upon  the  fact 
that  anarchism  has  developed  as  well  as  sociahsm,  and  that 
anarchism  has  to-day  become  more  sociaUstic  and  commu- 
nistic than  of  old.  But  the  anarchist  systems,  when  we 
examine  their  scientific  content  and  their  foundation,  are  seen 
to  be  more  inchoate  and  more  Utopian  than  sociahsm. 

In  the  camp  of  anarchism,  considered  theoretically, 
ethically,  and  pohtically,  we  find  far  too  many  advocates  of 
negation  and  chaos.  I  am  thinking  here  especially  of 
Bakuninism,  of  the  anarchism  of  anarchism. 

In  the  Uterary  and  artistic  fields,  sociahsm,  Marxist  socialism 
at  any  rate,  is  on  principle  opposed  to  decadence. 

§  176. 
TT  is  generally  recognised  that  anarchism  prevails  more 
1  widely  in  Latin  than  in  Teuton  lands.  Spain,  Italy, 
and  France  are  anarchist  countries,  whereas  in  Germany, 
England,  and  the  United  States  anarchism  of  native  origin 
is  rarer  and  less  revolutionary.  England,  the  United  States, 
and  to  some  extent  Switzeriand,  are  bold  enough  to  give  har- 
bourage to  foreign  anarchists.  We  shall  enquire  later  whether 
there  are  material  causes  for  these  territorial  differences. 

Russia,  too,  is  widely  regarded  as  pecuharly  anarchist. 

Many  authors,  Russians  among  them,  beheve  that  they 
can  explain  Russian  anarchism  by  saying  that  the  Slavs  m 
general  and  the  Russians  in  particular  are  quahfied  by  nature 
to  play  an  anarchist  part.  By  anarchism  these  authors  mean 
an  inborn  incapacity  for  the  activities  of  state  Hfe.  Some 
Russians,  too,  contend  that  Russians  have  no  faculty  for 
understanding  legal  ideas.    Certain  authors,   however,  when 
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they  talk  of  anarchism  in  this  connection,  are  thinking  rather 
of  an  inborn  tendency  towards  democracy  and  hberty. 

In  support  of  such  a  view,  people  point  to  Bakunin  as  the  I 
founder  of  the  new  anarchism,  and  they  point  also  to  I 
Tolstoi. 

Let  us  first  enquire  into  the  facts.  I  touched  upon  the 
matter  in  my  account  of  Old  Russia  (§  i,  v).  If  we  examine 
the  more  recent  socio-poUtical  trends,  we  observe  that  the 
Slavophils  incline  to  minimise  the  importance  of  the  state, 
but  the  same  thing  is  done  in  the  west  by  all  those  who 
desire  to  fortify  the  church  as  against  the  state.  Belinskii 
and  Herzen  both  had  revolutionary  incUnations.  Herzen  was 
for  a  time  a  declared  anarchist,  though  his  views  moderated 
later.  Bakunin  was  a  most  outspoken  anarchist,  and  even 
more  anarchist  was  his  adept  Nei^aevj  moreover  Bakunin's 
anarchism  was  strongly  revolutionary.  CernySevskii  and  the 
nihilists  were  revolutionists,  and  the  same  may  be  said  yet 
more  definitely  of  the  declared  terrorists,  but  these  last  must 
not  be  described  as  anarchists  merely  because  they  espoused 
terrorism  as  a  practical  method. 

Mihailovskii  in  earher  years  was  in  theoretical  matters 
an  adherent  of  Proudhon,  and  was  therefore  an  anarchist. 
On  the  other  hand,  there  was  Httle  of  the  anarchist  in  Lavrov. 
The  Marxists  and  the  social  revolutionaries  are  revolutionists 
and  terrorists.  Within  these  two  camps,  anarchism  undergoes 
subdivision  into  distinct  trends.  But  only  since  190 1  has 
anarchism  exhibited  any  notable  development  in  Russia. 
Other  recent  Russian  writers  besides  Kropotkin  have  been 
theorists  of  anarchism. 

Finally  we  have  to  remember  the  existence  of  Tolstoi  and 
his  ethical  anarchism. 

To  sum  up,  we  may  say  that  Russia  does  not  appear  to 
be  more  anarchistic  than  France  or  Italy.  It  must  not  be 
forgotten  that  Bakunin  and  Kropotkin  learned  their  doctrines 
from  Proudhon  and  the  other  western  anarchists  ;  that  Stirner, 
Nietzsche,  and  Ibsen  are  Teutons ;  that  the  EngUsh  and  the 
Americans  have  respectively  Godwin  and  Tucker.  New  England 
and  new  America  are  just  as  much  products  of  revolution  as 
is  new  France. 

As  regards  Russia,  we  must  not  forget  the  liberals  and  the 
westemisers,  who  endorsed  the  existence  of  the  state  (cf.  the 
opinion,  recorded  in  §  72,  of  the  jurist  and  historian  Gradovskii). 


Russian  anarchism,  taking  the  form  of  astatism  and  apoh- 
tism   is  the  revolutionary  struggle  against  absolutism. 

Tsarist  absolutism  works  injury  to  the  state.  The  pohtical 
refugee  is  in  practice  forced  to  adopt  an  astatist  outlook,  for> 
the  foreign  state  in  which  he  dwells,  even  though  it  grants 
him  asylum,  remains  foreign,  and  is  not  felt  by  him  to  be  his 
state  and  recognised  as  such.  Absolutism  enforces  apohtism 
upon  the  subject  who  is  granted  no  rights,  upon  the  man  for 
whom  public  activity  and  initiative  are  rendered  impossible. 
Moreover  in  rural  districts  and  in  small  provincial  towns  the 
Russian  state  is  almost  out  of  sight.  Political  hfe  is  con- 
centrated in  large  towns  and  in  western  Russia.  In  eastern  i 
Russia,  and  still  more  in  Asiatic  Russia,  the  state  seems  to 
be  non-existent,  and  in  practice  an  official  anarchism  prevails 
which  is  expUcable  by  the  deficiency  in  state  servants  and 
soldiers.  The  maia  forces  of  the  state  are  concentrated  in 
western  Russia.  Again,  the  Russian  state  differs  from  the 
western  state  because  the  former  in  many  places  does  not 
po«;sess  the  requisite  number  of  officials. 

Finally  the  revolutionary  Uves  in  his  own  narrow  circle, 
which  becomes  for  him  a  model  of  the  social  institutions  of 
the  future.  Owing  to  the  inadequacy  of  commumcations 
in  Russia  there  is  forced  upon  the  individual  autonomous 
organisations  a  kind  of  free  federation  by  tacit  consent. 

These  concrete  conditions  largely  explain  why,  as  has  been 
^hown,  the  Russian  lamb  has  grown  to  become  a  tiger. 

The  inadequacy  of  the  Russian  state  church  has  given 
rise  to  the  so-called  ethical  anarchism,  which  is  in  fact 
anti-ecclesiastical  anarchism.      Here,  of   course,   we  think   of 

Tolstoi.  ,     ,        .1    •  .     i.1. 

But  the  opponents  of  religion  in  general,  the  atheists,  those 
who  contrast  most  strongly  with  the  ethical  anarchists,  must 
likewise  be  classed  as  anarchists  in  so  far  as  for  them  atheism 
is  the  metaphysical  basis  of  anarchism. 

Anarchism  has  recently  come  into  contact  with  certain 
religious  and  above  all  mysUcal  currents,  so  that  there  now 
exists  a  "  mystical  anarchism."  ' 

I  Some  reference  must  be  made  to  attempts  at  the  practical  realisation 
of  relSous  andXcal  anarchism.    There  ^-ej>cen  many  colonies  estabhshed 

by  the  adherents  of  Tolstoi,  but  they  have  been  ^^^^^/^  .  tellecl^^^^^^^^ 
attemnt  of  the  kind  was  one  initiated  in  1886  by  certain  mteUectuals.  wno 
"S  the  ^U  of  Krinica  on  the  BUck  Sea.    Th«  "«  «^h«i  to  aU^ 
individuaUty  to  develop*  without  any  coeraon  either  rehgious  or  pohtocal. 
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and  also  in  freedom  from  the  pressure  of  any  phUosophic  system.  An  acm 
of  this  experiment  has  recently  been  published  by  one  of  the  particimr"^ 
fjid  the  book  has  ah-eady  ran  into  a  second  edition  (G.  Vasilevskii  The  c^T' 
tof  Intellectuals  at  Kxinica.  191a).  The  book  reveals  that  the  'attemo^  h? 
been  a  fiasco.  The  principle  of  unrestricted  individuahty  had  to  vield  befo 
the  corporative  and  communal  spirit,  and  the  colony  is  at  the  point  of  di ^ 
Intion.  Still.  It  persisted  for  two  decades.  (Krinica  was  the  continu7iin« 
of  an  earher  experiment  in  the  administrative  district  of  Ufa )  No  veiv  c  1? 
account  oi  the  philoiophical  views  of  the  colonists  seems  possible  We  t ./ 
the  influence  of  Rousseau,  of  Tolstoi,  and  of  primitive  Christianity 


CHAPTER  TWENTY 

LIBERALISM 


§177- 
T  IBERALISM  as  a  historical  and  philosophical  trend  and 
Lj    political  system  arose  in  opposition  to  theocracy.   Charac- 
teristically, the  name  "  liberal"  originated  in  the  land  of  the! 

inquisition. 

As  an  opposition  to  theocracy,  liberahsm  strives  to  secure 
the  secularisation  of  churches  and  of  all  institutions.  To  this 
extent  it  has  in  practice  always  supported  an  extension  of 
the  powers  of  the  state,  despite  its  opposition  to  state  abso- 
lutism. Liberahsm  was  a  struggle  against  two  evils.  Regard-* 
ing  the  state  and  its  omnipotence  as  the  lesser  evil  of  the  two, 
UberaUsm  upheld  the  state.  This  pecuUar  duplex  attitude 
has  often  been  momentous  for  the  Uberals. 

Liberalism  manifested  itself  as  rationaUsm  ;  deism,  the 
philosophy  of  enUghtenment,  freethinking,  are  of  the  essence 
of  liberahsm.  Liberalism  was  an  attempt,  with. the  aid  of 
authorship  and  journaUsm,  to  organise  the  so-called  sound 
human  reason  as  a  pubUc  authority.  Locke  may  be  regarded 
as  the  first  interpreter  and  systematiser  of  hberahsm  ;  dunng 
the  eighteenth  century.  Voltaire  and  the  encyclopaedists  were 
the  representatives  of  hberahsm  in  the  philosophic  field 

To  a  considerable  extent,  even  the  churches  adopted 
liberalism  With  Protestantism,  came  the  epoch  of  rationahst 
theoloev  •  upon  the  Cathohc  side,  Febronianism  onginated, 
gaUic^ism  was  strengthened,  and  above  all  the  dissolution 
of  the  Jesuit  order  by  the  pope  in  the  year  1773  was  of  the 
greatest  symptomatic  significance.  .j  j    v 

Ethically,   eighteenth   tentury  liberahsm   was   guided   by 
the   humanitarian   ideal.     In   this   connection   we    think    of 
Rousseau  and  Voltaire,  of  Lessing  and  Herder,  ofjnost  o 
the  noted  belletristic  writers  of  the  day.  and  of  the  moral 
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philosophers  (Hume,  Adam  Smith,  etc.).  Liberalism,  following 
Schiller,  conceived  such  men  as  in  Rousseau's  view  Christ 
had  been,  to  be  the  embodiments  of  the  humanitarian  ideal 
That  ideal  was  conceived,  extensively,  as  an  endeavour  to 
secure  the  ethico-poUtical  unification  of  all  mankind. 

Thus  interpreted,  UberaUsm  aimed  at  freedom  in  all 
domains.  Hence  its  various  watchwords  ;  freedom  of  belief 
conscience,  and  thought ;  free  speech  ;  freedom  of  teaching, 
science,  and  education  ;  free  schools  and  a  free  press  ;  free 
trade  and  free  industry ;  free  contract  between  employer 
and  employed  ;  and  so  on.  Freedom  was  regarded  as  the 
greatest  possible  expansion  of  individuality  in  the  sense  of 
ethical  personaHty.  The  philosophic  expression  of  liberal 
individualism  was  found  in  Kant's  insistence  upon  equal 
respect  for  one's  own  individuality  and  for  that  of  others. 
and  in  his  maxim  that  we  must  never  treat  another  human 
being  as  a  mere  means  to  our  own  ends. 

Opposing  the  church  and  theology,  Uberalism,  as  voiced 
by  most  of  its  representatives,  tended  to  be  utilitarian  and 
hedonist,  adverse  to  the  ascetic  ideal. 

In  the  domain  of  law,  liberalism  adopted  and  developed 
the  old  doctrine  of  natural  law  in  the  spirit  of  enlightenment 
and  of  humanitarianism. 

The  poUtical. outcome  of  this  liberaUsm  was  the  recognition 
of  the  rights  of  man  and  of  popular  sovereignty  as  fundamentals 
of  the  power  of  the  state  ;    constitutionaUsm  and  parliamen- 
tarism (majority  rule)  were  the  further  necessary  consequence 
of  the  establishment  of  the  power  of  the  people  through  the 
system  of  universal  suffrage.     The  power  of  the  aristocracy 
and  of  the  clergy  was  restricted  simultaneously  with  that  of 
absolutism.     Characteristic  is  the  fact  that  the  modern  written 
democratic  constitution  originated  in  imitation  of  the  agree- 
ment concerning  religious  liberty  (in  the  American  colonies). 
Absolutism  was  further  weakened  by  the  doctrine  of  the 
partition  of  forces.     Some   even  of  the  monarchs  cherished 
Hberal  ideas  (the  so-called  enlightened  despotism  of  Joseph  II, 
Frederick  the   Great,   and  Catherine   II).     In   France,   above 
all.   the  monarchy  had  to  recognise  constitutionaUsm  ;    and 
after   the    revolution,   in    absolutist    Prussia,    too.    Stein   and 
Hardenberg  instituted  hberal  reforms. 

Liberahsm  logically  presses  on  towards  democracy.     Abb^ 
Siey^s  assigned  a  great  future  to  the  third  estate,  to  the  bour- 


geoisie. The  bourgeoisie  had  effected  the  revolution  in  order 
Iq  rebuild  public  institutions  from  the  foundation.  The 
ICatholic  religion  was  abolished  by  the  municipaUties  (not 
bv  parliament)  ;  the  clergy  were  secularised ;  the  nobles 
were  deprived  of  their  privileges;  state  and  church  were 
democratised  ;  the  repubUc  was  introduced. 

The  great  revolution  was  continued  in  the  rismgs  of  1830 

and  1848  •  1         J      r  x-u 

Liberty,  equality,  fraternity,  were  the  watchwords  of  the 

I  democratic  revolution. 

The  historic  sense  awakened  during  the  eighteenth  century. 
The  philosophy  of  history  was  the  manifestation  of  the  newer 
evolutionary  outlook  upon  history  and  society.  The  idea 
of  progress  was  enthusiastically  adopted,  and  in  the  name 
of  progress  a  demand  was  pressed  for  a  revolutionary  change 
in  the  old  order.  During  the  last  months  of  his  life,  Condorcet 
composed  his  enthusiastic  Esquisse  d'un  tableau  historique 
Ides  progrh  de  Vesprit  humain.  The  socialists  continued  these 
revolutionary  speculations. 

The  state  was  now  regarded  as  the  protector  of  property, 

and  free  competition  was  looked  upon  as  the  best  motive 

force  of  economic  life.     Adam  Smith  supplemented  the  humam- 

tarian  ideal  by  economics,  which  in  his  hands  become  a  doctrine 

I  of  consistent  egoism  and  hedonism. 

Laissez-faire  became  the  leading  socio-political  pnnciple, 
being  interpreted  by  the  radical  Bentham  in  the  Enghsh  phrase. 
Be  quiet.  Bentham  and  his  friend  John  Stuart .  Mill  had 
indeed  to  admit  that  due  regard  must  be  paid  to  the  needs 
of  the  fourth  estate  ;  but  these  writers  could  not  conceive 
that  the  workers  were  able  and  entitled  to  lead  themselves  ; 
bourgeois  employers  were  the  natural  leaders  of  the  working 

class  ^ 

The  Uberal  bourgeoisie  effected  important  social  reforms. 
Serfdom  was  aboUshed.  tlie  peasant  was  made  independent, 
industry  was  freed  from  the  oppression  of  tlie  guilds  women 
and  children  were  partially  liberated  from  the  harsh  domi- 
nance of  the  patriarchal  system.  In  this  respect,  too, 
liberalism  was  a  precursor  of  socialism. 

It  was,  however,  in  the  social  domain  that  the  pohtical 
limitations  of  practical  Uberalism  were  made  manifest.  In 
the  days  of  the  great  revolution,  the  first  advocates  of  economic 
equality  and  democracy,  the  first  experimenters  in  commumsm. 
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were  put  to  death  by  the  democratising  bourgeoisie.  Although 
Rousseau,  Meslier,  Morelly,  Mably,  and  other  writers,  had 
condemned  private  property  and  inequaUty  of  property,  the 
republic  declared  property  sacrosanct,  just  as  absolutism  had 
declared  the  monarchy  sacrosanct.  Attacks  on  the  principle 
of  private  property  became  a  capital  offence ! 

§  178. 

THE  revolution  was  superseded  by  the  restoration,  and  the' 
so-called  romanticism  which  followed  the  revolution  was  I 
largely  characterised  by  a  strengthening  of  religious  sentiment 
and  above  all  by  recathoHcisation.  Napoleon  entered  into 
the  concordat  with  Pius  VII ;  the  inquisition  was  set  up  anew 
in  Spain  ;  the  Jesuit  order  was  reinstated  ;  Alexander  I, 
Francis  I,  and  Frederick  William  III  entered  into  the  holy 
alliance  to  assist  divine  providence  (§  15)  ;  in  England,  Cathohc 
emancipation  was  carried  through. 

LiberaHsm  underwent  transformation.  In  the  philosophic 
field  HberaUsm  became  a  supporter  of  positivism,  that  peculiar 
mixtum  compositum  of  progress  and  reaction.  The  hberals 
associated  the  doctrine  of  evolution  with  positivism. 

Positivism,  with  its  historism  and  relativism,  provided 
liberalism  with  weapons  against  radical  assaults,  whether 
from  the  right  or  from  the  left.  The  idea  of  progress  was 
toned  down,  and  the  tolerance  advocated  by  Locke  was  now 
extended  towards  the  ideas  and  trends  against  which  Hberalisni 
had  previously  fought. 

Thus  to  an  increasing  extent  UberaHsm  became  a  system 
of  half-measures. 

The  antirevolutionary  school  of  jurists  opposed  historical 
law  to  natural  law,  and  countered  revolution  with  the  doctrine 
of  legitimism.  After  the  revolution,  the  appeal  for  hbeity 
was  replaced  by  the  demand  for  order  ;  liberty,  it  was  said, 
must  arise  out  of  order.  The  demand  for  equaUty  was  quietly 
dropped,  or  in  some  cases  scientific  reasons  for  the  change 
of  sentiments  were  adduced,  reasons  based  upon  Dan\'inian 
considerations. 

Before  1848,  to  reactionaries  of  the  type  of  Mettemich 
and  Tsar  Nicholas  the  term  liberalism  was  synonymous  with 
the  term  revolution. 

The  church,  which  had  been  fought  and  in  places  even 


abolished,  was  now  upheld,  and  under  the  pretext  of  toleration 
its  doctrines  were  prized  as  the  chief  means  of  defence  agamst 
radical  democracy,   the   obscure   and   ambiguous   proposition 
that  religion  is  a  private  matter  being  gladly  represented  as 
liberal.    The  Uberalism  of  earUer  days  aspired  after  a  natural 
religion   but  modern  liberaUsm  no  longer  concerns  itself  with 
religion'  as   a   matter   of  principle,   being  satisfied  with   the 
political  aim  of  separating  state  and  church,  or  with  Cavour's 
formula  of  a  free  church  in  a  free  state.    The  philosophic 
systems,  and  materialism  above  all  (which  after  1848  developed 
strongly  in  opposition  to  the  reaction  of  the  counter-revolu- 
tion),  were  adopted  only  by  the  more  radical  wing   of  the 
liberals.    MateriaUsm  was  the  official  philosophy  of  the  sociahst 
movement,  which  was  now  making  headway.         ^      ,       .  ,  . 
Characteristic  of  the  trend  of  liberaUsm  towards  the  right 
is'the  attitude  of  the  Jews  vis-^-vis  the  official  church.     Since 
the  Jews  are  an  oppressed  race  it  is  natural  that  they  should  . 
incline   towards   liberaUsm,    and   many   Jews  have   therefore 
become  sociaUsts  ;    but  the  Jews  of  the  capitalistic  stratum 
pay  homage  not  only  to  the  state  but  to  the  official  church 

1  ^  well 

Nevertheless  the  process  of  secularisation  proved  irre- 
sistible The  republic  was  reestablished  in  France,  and  turned 
against  Rome  (le  cUricalisme  c'est  I'ennemi)  ;  the  kultur- 
kampf  raged  in  Germany  ;  nolens  volens.  Austria  had  to 
fortify  her  position  by  liberal  legislation  and  by  the  intro- 
duction of  a  constitution,  Protestant  theology  has  of  late 
.exhibited  a  number  of  liberal  trends,  of  which  the  his  one 
trend  is  the  most  characteristic.  In  the  Catholic  church, 
too,  liberalising  tendencies  have  been  manifest,  culminating 
in  the  contemporary  modernist  movement.  But  during  the 
same  epoch  the  papacy  has  grown  stronger  andjias  ventured 
the    proclamation   of  new   dogmas,   such   as   the   dogma   of 

"Tfnot  surprising  that  the  founder  of  P-itivism  f^.^ 
have  returned  to  fetichism.  and' that  the  ^^itl^or  of  the  W. 

of  Jesus,  which  was  the  most  ^^di^^l '"tf  ^^*f '^^  ^°!„*! 
Hegelian  kft  in  the  days  before  1848,  should  m  the  beginning 
of  fhe  seventies  have  concocted  The  Old  FaMandth^New 
the  catechism  of  Uberal  theology  and  religion.  Strauss  was 
a  typical  representative  of  the  new  bourgeoisie.  Benjamin 
Constant,  the  indefatigable  theorist  of  liberahsm.  had  mdeed 
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anticipated  Strauss.  Having  worked  for  thirty  years  at  his 
book  De  la  Religion,  he  declared  in  the  end  that  hberalism 
was  inadequate,  and  that  reUgion  alone  could  provide  a  sure 
foundation  for  social  life.  He  had,  of  course,  no  other  religion 
to  offer  than  that  of  his  Adolphe,  a  sentimental  amalgam  of 
Rousseau  and  Jacobi,  of  Kant  and  Scottish  philosophy 
Constant  insisted  further  that  philosophy  could  not  replace 
religion,  for  philosophy  did  not  leave  room  for  faith  and  would 
therefore  never  be  accepted  by  the  people— reUgion  was  essen- 
tial to  the  populace,  and  Voltaire  recognised  that  there  must 
be  a  reUgion  for  his  tailor.  Even  Locke,  who  had  so  long  ago 
and  so  ardently  advocated  toleration,  desired  that  for  the  sake 
of  social  order  atheism  should  be  made  a  capital  offence. 
Constant  followed  Locke  in  this  matter,  but  hberahsed  Locke's 
teaching. 

After  1848,  liberaUsm  aimed  more  and  more  at  the  pro- 
motion of  governmental  efficiency.  Whilst  the  old  hberalism 
had  adopted  Sieyes'  saying,  "  le  roi  reigne  mais  ne  gouverne 
pas,"  the  new  liberaUsm  incUned  to  favour  Napoleon's  dictum 
that  the  monarch  is  no  mere  "  cochon  a  I'engrais."  Bismarck's 
antiparUamentarian  creed,  and  Prussian  and  Austrian  constitu- 
tionaUst  practice,  were  more  honoured  than  EngUsh  parUa- 
mentarism.  The  night-watchman  theory  of  the  state  was 
abandoned  by  the  Uberals,  now  that  they  had  been  admitted 
to  a  share  in  the  powers  of  government.  They  supported 
an  extension  of  state  authority,  abandoning  their  earUer  and 
more  radical  tenets  of  antimiUtarism  and  democracy,  and 
advocating  poUtical  centraUsation  as  contrasted  with  the 
earUer  liberal  aspiration  for  autonomy  and  self-government. 

LiberaUsm  has  thus  arrived  at  the  apotheosis  of  the  state. 
BeUef  in  the  state  is  upon  the  same  footing  as  belief  m  God, 
now  that  constitutionaUsm  has  transformed  the  Uberals  them- 
selves into  parts  of  this  mundane  god.  A  certain  Uberal. 
and  what  is  more  an  American  and  a  repubUcan,  Burgess, 
the  teacher  of  constitutional  law,  has  in  conformity  with  the 
old  EngUsh  maxim  that  the  king  can  do  no  wrong,  seriously 
declared  the  state  to  be  infaUible.  The  state,  be  it  noted, 
is  infaUible,  not  the  president,  but  the  state  as  principle,  the 
state  as  an  institution,  the  state  as  the  Uberal  god. 

To  the  UberaUsm  of  the  manufacturing  classes,  imperiaUsm 
has  been  thoroughly  welcome,  and  the  Uberals  have  understood 
very  well  how  to  adapt  their  formulas  to  imperiaUst  ideas, 
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even  whUe  continuing  to  give  lip-service  to  Kant's  plea  for 

nerpetual  peace. 

This  evolution  of  the  Uberal  bourgeoisie  wiU  be  more  readily 
understood  when   it  is  remembered   that   the  fourth  estate, 
the  working  class,  has  become  emancipated  from  hberahsm, 
and    has    adopted    sociaUsm,    above    all    Marxist    sociaUsm. 
The  masses  are  now  lost  to  UberaUsm.    Modem  capitalism 
and  the  plutocracy  have  come  into  existence.    The  parvenus 
of  the  plutocracy  have  been  taken  into  favour  by  the  old 
aristocracy  ;    the  dynasties  are  finding  in  the  modem  stock 
exchanges  and  in  the  Rothschilds  somethmg  to  replace  their 
Jewish  financiers  of  old  days.    The  state  is  becoming  an  mdus- 
trial  state.    The  capitaUst  is  not  merely  an  entrepreneur,  a 
director  and  organiser  of  labour ;  he  is  a  wealthy  man.  often 
exceedingly  wealthy,  so  that  the  abyss  between  riches  and 
poverty  widens  ;   the  worship  of  the  golden  calf  tends  mcreas- 
inclv  to  be  the  true  religion  of  the  bourgeoisie  and  of  those 
who  wield   poUtical   power  ;    militarism  is  now  a  lucrative 
economic    system    of    enrichment;     protective    tariffs .  and 
agrarian   duties  brmg  about  conciliation  between  the  nval 
and  hostile  half-brothers,  between  the  manufacturers  of  the 
^eat  towns  and  the  junkers  of  the  rural  areas.     It  need  hardly 
be  said  that  the  question  of  protection  is  not  reaUy  one  of 
principle;    prior  to  1870,  when  the  great  landed  estates  still 
produced  for  export,  the   German   conservatives   were    free- 
traders, but  now  they  are  protectionists.     The  liberal  view  of 
protection  is  similar,   and  it   is  only  within  national  limits 
that  modern  liberals  insist  upon  free  competition  as  a  matter 
of  principle-free  competition  against  the  working  classes 

The  Chinese  writer  Ku-Hung-Ming,  in  Chinas  Defence 
against  European  Ideas,  says  with  considerable  truth  :  The 
European  liberalism  of  the  eighteenth  century  was  civilised, 
but  modem  UberaUsm  is  no  longer  civilised.  The  hberahsm 
of  the  past  read  books  and  understood  ideas  ;  modem  hberahsm 
reads  nothing  but  newspapers,  and  uses  the  great  hberal 
phrases  of  the  past  as  catchwords,  as  a  mere  cloak  for  selfish 
interests.  Eighteenth  century  liberaUsm  fought  on  behall 
of  right  and  justice;  the  pseudo-liberahsm  of  to-day  fights 
on  behalf  of  rights  and  trading  piivileges.  The  hberahsm  of 
the  past  fought  on  behalf  of  the  cause  of  humanity  ;  the 
pseudo-liberalism  of  to-day  endeavours  to  promote  the  vested 
interests  of  capitaUsts  and  financiers." 
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This  liberalism  constitutes  the  reserve  force  of  aristocracy 
and  plutocracy ;  liberals  of  this  calibre  unhesitatingly  vote 
repressive  laws  against  socialist  workers.  The  old  watch- 
words, liberty,  equality,  and  fraternity,  are  left  to  the  social 
democracy. 

The  old  liberalism  was  national  in  character,  but  genuinely 
liberal,  and  with  cosmopolitan  inchnations.  But  when  the 
national  minorities  in  the  historically  extant  multilingual 
states  had  gained  strength  through  liberal  constitutionalism 
and  parliamentarism,  and  when  the  doctrine  of  popular 
sovereignty  was  given  a  definite  folk-signification,  when  the 
nationalist  idea  became  definitely  democratic  vis-^-vis  the 
state,  liberalism  swung  over  to  the  side  of  the  state,  proclaiming 
everywhere  the  official  doctrine  of  patriotism.  Mettemich's 
reaction  bad  led  to  an  oppression  of  the  nationahties  in  Austria 
and  Germany.  In  Austria,  after  1848,  the  liberals  followed 
in  Mettemich's  footsteps,  even  endeavouring  to  effect  a  forcible 
denationalisation. I  The  hberal  capitalists  found  no  difficulty 
in  turning  poHtical  chauvinism  to  account  economically.  In 
this  connection  I  may  quote  once  more  from  Ku-Hung-Ming, 
who  refers  to  a  liberal  aspirant  who  betrayed  his  party  and 
his  government  to  espouse  the  cause  of  reaction  :  "  When 
Rang- Yu- Wei  was  compelled  to  take  to  flight,  and  when  the 
lives  of  some  of  his  adherents  were  forfeit,  Tuan-Fang  had 
not  a  moment's  perplexity,  for  with  all  the  shamelessness  of 
light-hearted .  youth  he  exhibited  a  complete  change  of  front 
and  had  recourse  to  the  scoundrel's  last  refuge — patriotism. 
Immediately  after  Kang-Yu-Wei  had  fallen  and  the  empress 
dowager  had  grasped  the  reins  of  power,  Tuan-Fang  com- 
posed a  popular  patriotic  song,  extolling  the  glories  of  the 
empress  dowager  and  her  government.  In  this  wise  he  saved 
himself  from  the  consequences  of  his  association  with  Kang- 
Yu-Wei." 

Open-minded  liberals  are  no  longer  under  any  illusion 
concerning  the  decay  of  liberalism. 

Intellectually.  Hberalism  has  become  a  dangerous  system 
of   dilettantism ;     ethically   it    is    often    lax   and    positively 

»  The  idea  of  nationality  was  discussed  in  §  59.  It  was  there  shown  that 
the  nationalist  program  is  differently  formulated  m  diflferent  countries  and  by 
divers  national  stocks.  In  1848,  for  example,  the  Austrian  Germans  were  less 
oationalist  than  the  Germans  in  Germany  proper.  Individuals,  too,  changed 
their  views,  from  time  to  time.  Prior  to  1848,  Ruge  was  no  less  opposed  to 
nationalism  than  ^arx. 
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anarchistic,  and  therefore  opposed  to  the  authority  of  church 

and  state. 

Politically.  UberaUsm  tends  more  and  more  to  break  up 
into  a  number  of  factions,  and  in  the  parliamentary  struggle 
it  is  therefore  weak  in  its  front  against  the  uniform  mass  of 
the  social  democracy  and  also  against  the  governmental 
reaction.  Being  void  of  real  content,  liberahsm  tends  increas- 
ingly to  cling  to  formal  principles  ;  the  Uberal  parties  lack 
independence  and  initiative.  As  an  educational  and  economic 
force  liberahsm  becomes  more  and  more  negative  ;  the  earlier 
aspiration  for  liberty  is  replaced  by  a  poUtical  moderation 
which  is  delighted  to  accept  as  freedom  the  fairly  endurable 
measure  of  unfreedom  that  now  exists.  The  cry  for  toleration 
as  voiced  by  early  hberaUsm  was  a  call  to  arms  against 
theocratic  coercion,  but  the  modem  liberal  conception  of 
toleration  grows  ever  more  negative. 

Thus  liberahsm  is  the  codification  of  half-measures,  per- 
sistent compromise  in  theory  as  well  as  in  practice.  We  may 
quote  Goethe  :  "  When  I  hear  people  speak  of  liberal  ideas 
I  am  amazed  to  see  how  readily  human  beings  are  satisfied 
with  empty  sounds ;  an  idea  cannot  be  Uberal.  It  may  -be 
vigorous,  efficient,  self-contained,  in  order  that  it  may  fulhl 
its  divine  mission  of  being  productive  ;  but  it  is  quite  beyond 
the  mission  of  an  idea  to  be  liberal.  Where  we  must  seek 
Uberahiess  is  in  the  feehngs,  in  the  living  sphere  of  the  affective 

life." 

Historically  considered,  the  lukewarmness  and  vagueness 
of  hberalism  are  thoroughly  characteristic  of  a  transitional 
trend;  these  features  explain  its  persistence,  its  mutability 
and  its  adaptability. 

§  179. 

CATHOLIC  poUticians  reproach  liberalism  with  being  the 
offspring  of  Protestantism  and  the  parent  of  sociahsm 
and    anarchism.    They    bring    the    identical    charge    agamst 

modem  philosophy.  .  , 

There  is  considerable  truth  in  the  accusation.  In  actual 
fact,  hberahsm  grew  to  greatness  in  England,  and,  under 
EngUsh  and  American  influence,  in  France ;  the  liberal  regime 
in  politics  was  transplanted  from  England  and  America  to 
the  continent  of  Europe. 
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liberalism  is  differently  tinted  in  various  countries  and 
as  advocated  by  various  nationalities.  English,  American. 
German,  French,  Italian,  and  Spanish  Uberahsm  are  divergent 
types. 

The  relationships  of  liberalism,  of  the  primary  principles 
of  the  liberal  doctrine,  to  anarchism  and  socialism  are  obvious. 

According  to  Bougie,  French  liberalism  was  "dead  and 
buried  "  in  1902  ;  the  same  diagnosis  concerning  liberalism 
comes  from  England,  Germany,  everywhere.  Of  late  years, 
therefore,  there  has  been  in  progress  among  liberals  a  serious 
self-examination,  which  has  culminated  in  the  conviction 
that  Uberahsm  must  rediscover  its  democratic  past,  and  must 
renew  its  earlier  aspirations  towards  Hberty.  The  Uberals 
must  cease  to  dread  freedom.  "The  only  cure  for  liberty 
is  more  liberty  "  (Macaulay). 

As  regards  German  liberaUsm,  various  counsels  are  offered 
for  promoting  a  democratic  renaissance.  Naumann  cherished 
hopes  of  a  union  between  democracy  and  emperordom.  More 
inriportant  is  the  demand  that  the  liberals  should  join  forces 
with  the  social  democracy. 

It  can  hardly  be  said  that  any  precise  formula  has  been 
offered  for  this  alliance,  but  from  time  to  time  a  transient 
cooperation  has  been  effected,  such  a  cooperation  as  has  been 
recommended  by  L.  Brentano,  and  earlier  by  Barth,  Mommsen, 
and  others. 

From  the  social  democratic  camp  advances  in  the  same 
direction  have  been  made  by  the  revisionists  (in  the  "  Sozial- 
istische  Monatshefte  "  and  elsewhere).  The  revisionists  point 
to  .the  numerous  members  of  the  so-called  new  middle  class, 
and  contend  that  these  could  make  cooperation  between  the 
social  democrats  and  the  Hberals  a  practical  possibiUty. 

It  is  hardly  necessary  to  demonstrate  the  poUtical  impor- 
tance of  such  cooperation  for  Germany  and  for  the  world  at 
large  ;  the  importance  is  self-evident  in  view  of  the  numerical 
strength  of  the  German  social  democracy. 

In  France,  Italy,  and  even  England,  the  course  of  political 
evolution  has  brought  the  Uberals  nearer  to  sociaUsm. 

In  considering  these  plans  for  cooperation  on  the  part  of 
Uberals  and  social  democrats,  we  must  not  forget  that 
Marxism  and  sociaUsm,  too,  have  undergone  theoretical  and 
poUtical  changes,  and  have  in  a  sense  become  UberaUsed  (if 
the  word  be  rightly  understood).    For  the  time  being,  however, 


the  orthodox  Marxists  regard  Uberahsm  as  twin  brother  of 

Ee  anarchism  they  so  strongly  condemn.    This  adverse    udg- 

It  is  all  the  more  powerful  in  its  effect  seeing  that  the 

"beral  OP^^^^^^^^^         Marxism  (Diehl,  for  instance)  take  the 

''"llUhli  I  need  say  in  conclusion  is  that  when  the  possibiUty 
of  f  r  nascence  of  Uberalism  is  mooted,  I  am  not  thmking 
so  much  of  the  relationship  of  liberalism  to  Marxism  a.  of 
the  socialisation  and  democratisation  of  Uberahsm. 

II 

§  180. 
"  T    IBERALISM  is  the  latest  of  the  religions,  but  its  church 
L  is   S    this   world,  not    of    the   world,  to    come ;    its 
theodicy  is  a  political  doctrine;    its  roots  are  m  the  earth 
t  kntws  nothing  of  mystical  peace  formulas,  ^or  f  s  ne^^^^^^^ 

to  make  peace  a  practical  reaUty^  "fTT'^^^'  Serin, 
torious  and  subsequently  defeated,  disclosed  the  sundering 
breadi  in  aU  its  nudity.  The  distressing  consciousness  of 
SLbreach  is  manifested  in  the  irony  of  the  contempW 
wo  Id  in  the  scepticism  with  which  modern  man  scatters  he 
Taeln^s  of  his  broken  idols."  Such  was  the  charactensation 
of  iSsm  penned  by  Herzen  in  the  year  i^S^.  f  -  ^^^^ 
mood  was  one  of  despair  owing  to  the  coUapse  of  the  revolu 
tion  The  same  mood  had  in  the  previous  year  led  him  to 
express  the  conviction  that  liberalism  would  not  make  ^tsf 
atTome  in  Russia,  that  UberaUsm  was  quite  ahen  to  the 

Russian  nature.  ,     ,  ,_    1       t,^«,«  in   T^imsia 

Herzen  erred,  for  liberalism  had  had  a  home  in  Russm 

the   freethinking   philosophy   of  ^^^^.^'S'**^^'^*?  if StSi- 
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and  encouraged  thoughts  of  political  hberty  and  poHtical 
reforms.  In  addition  to  the  Voltairians  there  were  liberals 
of  a  religious  turn  (RadiS^ev  and  the  freemasons),  and  there 
were  Hberals  who  declaimed  against  the  moral  corruption  of 
Europe.  French  hberaUsm.  with  its  individuahsm  and  its 
aspirations  towards  freedom,  took  Russian  society  by  storm  • 
democratic  and  even  republican  programs  were  conceived 
Alexander  I,  no  less  than  Catherine  II.  had  a  certain  sympathy 
with  the  repubUcan  ideal.    .  .        *^      ^ 

The  revolution  and  the  terror  aroused  a  reaction  in  St 
Petersburg  no  less  than  in  Europe  (of  this  matter  and  con- 
cemmg  this  date  it  would  be  incorrect  to  say  "aroused  a 
reaction  in   Russia  ")  ;    nevertheless,  cultured  men  occupying 
mfluential   positions  were   still   found   to   cherish   an  honest 
belief  in  the  possibihty  of  liberal  reforms  even  in  Russia,  and 
such   men    endeavoured   to   realise   their   ideals    (Speranskii) 
Alexander  I  was  co-founder  of  the  holy  a  hance ;    the  wars 
agamst    Napoleon    confirmed    the   satisfaction    with    the   old 
regime  ;    the  reaction  became  patriotic  and  nationaUst.    The 
romanticist  movement,  with  its  search  for  an  asylum  in  the 
past,  made  its  appearance  also  in   Russia.     Karamzin,  who 
had  at  one  time  been  an  admirer  of  enhghtened  Europe,  may 
be  regarded  as  spokesman  of  romanticism  and  reaction.' 

But  it  proved  impossible  to  repress  hberal  aspirations- 
repression  served  but  to  generate  a  more  energetic  resistance! 
Ideas,  well-grounded  ideas,  cannot  be  repressed.  Benjamin 
Constant  and  similar  writers  of  the  day  secured  Russian 
readers.  The  cult  of  hberaUsm  was  carried  on  in  secret  societies  • 
the  decabrist  revolution  was  an  attempt  after  the  French 
model ;  some  even  beheved  in  the  possibihty  of  a  Russian 
repubhc  (Pestel). 

In  the  reign  of  Nicholas  I  the  nationahst  and  patriotic 
reaction  grew  stronger  and  was  more  fully  conscious  of  its 
aims.     New  legal  and  administrative  foundations  were  pro- 
vided  for   the   theocracy,    with   its   programs   of   orthodoxy 
autocracy,  and  Russian  nationahsm. 

Yet  the  reaction  under  Nicholas  worked  no  real  harm  to 
hberahsm.  Caadaev  stepped  forward  with  his  bold  negation 
of  theocracy.  It  is  true  that  there  now  originated  the  influ- 
cntial  Slavophil  movement,  whose  trend  was  conservative- 
but  the  westemisers  were  thereby  stimulated  to  redouble 
their  efforts  to  diffuse  western  liberahsm.    To  B^hnskii  the 


Lrm  "  liberal  "  seemed  practically  synonymous  with  the  term 
"man"  The  Uberal  current  of  the  day  was  not  solely 
manifested  m  the  writings  of  the  Uterary  critics,  but  found 
able  joumaUstic  exponents  as  well  (Polevoi).  Abroad,  the 
ideas  of  the  decabrists  were  propagated  by  N.  Turgenev  and 
by  Herzen.  The  Russian  refugees,  organising  their  efforts, 
endeavoured  to  break  the  fetters  of  the  censorship. 
I  During  the  reign  of  Nicholas  came  the  blossoming  time 
of  modern  Russian  Uterature.  The  great  writers  of  this 
epoch  Pu^kin,  Gogor,  Turgenev,  Gonearov,  etc.,  were  liberals  ; 
all  that  is  to  say,  led  and  sustained  individuahstic  aspirations 
tovvards  freedom,  even  though  some  of  them  could  not  alto- 
gether lay  aside  conservative  habits  of  thought.  Modern  art 
in  general  (for  the  remark  does  not  apply  solely  to  imaginative 
literature)  can  no  longer  be  deliberately  conservative  and 
theocratic  in  its  leanings.  Such  has  been  the  valuable  and 
inomentous    outcome    of    the    evolution   following    upon    the 

French  revolution.  ^ 

Agrarian  and  economic  development,  too,  had  perlorce 
to  take  a  liberal  turn.  Whether  at  the  hands  of  the  crown, 
the  landowners,  the  mercantile  classes,  or  the  peasants,  more 
efficient  production  could  only  be  brought  about  by  scientific 
method,  and  especially  by  the  intelligent  application  of  the 
achievements  of  natural  science.  Further,  the  principles  of 
I  Adam  Smith  secured  recognition,  and  were  put  into  practice 
in  internal  affairs.  'Owing  to  the  defective  yield  of  servile 
labour  the  liberation  of  the  peasantry  was  found  to  be  essen- 
tial.  Liberahsm  was  invigorated  by  the  influence  of  German 
philosophy,  and  especially  by  that  of  Hegel ;  towards  the 
close  of  the  forties,  the  Hegehan  left  (Feuerbach),  positivism, 
materialism,  and  the  French  sociaUsts,  began  to  influence 
the  Russian  hberals.  so  that  a  number  of  them  now  became 
sociaUsts.  The  PetraSevcy  were  the  first  victims  of  the  more 
radical  current.  Sociahsm  and  anarchism  were  evoked  by 
the  revolutionary  sentiments  voiced  by  Herzen  and  Bakumn, 
at  first  while  they  were  still  in  Russia,  and  subsequently  as 
refugees.    Sociahsm  and  Bakuninist  anarchism  now  dommated 

the  mind  of  youth.  j  x    « 

Liberalism  became  distinguished  from  sociahsm  and  from 
anarchism  in  respect  of  program  and  in  respect  of  its  advocates  ; 
Herzen  and  Bakunin  drew  apart,  not  only  from  the  Slavophils, 
but  also  from  Granovskii. 
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The  liberation  of  the  peasantry,  and  the  effecting  of  the 
other  reforms  that  necessarily  accompanied  and  followed  that 
measure,  were  a  notable  victory  for  liberalism.  But  this  wasi 
not  the  first  time  on  which  absolutism  had  entered  liberal 
paths.  Since  the  days  of  Peter,  the  bureaucracy  had  been| 
compelled  to  recognise  liberaUsm  in  practice,  the  constraint, 
in  Russia  as  elsewhere,  being  supplied  by  the  administra-1 
tion's  own  interests,  which  could  be  adequately  served  in  no! 
other  way.  Reactionaries  Uke  Katkov  realised  this  clearly 
enough. 

It  was  natural  that  these  reforms  should  strengthen 
radicalism.  After  1861,  the  socio-political  opposition  became 
organised  in  secret  societies  ;  and  the  example  of  the  Polish 
revolution  of  1863  had  its  effect  upon  radical  circles  in  Russia 

The  reaction  armed  in  its  own  defence,  and  many  liberals 
wavered  in  their  allegiance  to  liberal  principles.  Katkov. 
the  admirer  of  English  constitutionaHsm,  opened  his  campaign 
against  Herzen.  Cic^erin,  a  typical  exponent  of  moderate 
liberalism,  likewise  attacked  Herzen.  But  Herzen  found  a 
defender  even  among  the  moderate  liberals  (KaveUn). 

The  attempt  on  the  life  of  Alexander  II  in  the  year  1866 
strengthened  the  reaction.  Such  Hberals  as  Nekrasov  now 
made  for  the  sake  of  the  reaction  the  "  sacrificio  del  intelletto " 
(Nekrasov,  for  the  rest,  was  always  a  wiseacre}  ;  but  the 
opposition  was  by  no  means  intimidated.  Society  underwent 
a  cleavage  into  Hberal "  fathers  "  and  revolutionary  "  children  "; 
liberals,  no  less  than  conservatives  and  reactionaries,  devoted 
themselves  to  the  analysis  of  "  nihiUsm."*  The  leader  of  such 
Hberals  was  Turgenev,  the  spokesman  of  hberal  Hamletism, 
but  his  admiration  for  the  bold  woman  terrorist  swept  him 
off  his  balance. 

Both  before  and  after  1861,  the  aristocracy  and  the  gentry 
continued  to  make  up  the  bulk  of  the  hberals,  but  the  strength 
of  the  raznoCincy  contingent  increased.  The  towns  were 
expanding  and  were  undergoing  economic  changes,  and  the 
capitaUstic  bourgeoisie  and  plutocracy  were  gaining  in  strength 
and  numbers.  The  rich  bourgeois  wanted  to  lead  a  quiet 
life,  but  at  the  same  time  he  wanted  to  play  the  gentleman.' 
It  was  natural  that  the  radical  should  despise  the  bourgeois 

>  Mendeleev,  the  distinguished  chemist,  was  a  prominent  spokesman  of 
the  industrial  plutocracy.  Not  merely  was  he  an  opponent  of  communism. 
but  he  likewise  looked  upon  constitutionalism  as  superfluous. 


Lst  as  much  as  he  despised  the  aristocfat-for  the  leaders 

pot  radicalism,  and  above  aU  the  best  writers  on  behalf  of  the 

movement,  were  of  noble  birth.  ...      ^  j 

'the  pubUc  activities  of  the  hberals  were  mamly  devoted 

t„  the  zemstvos,  and  these  bodies  were  schools  of  pohtical 

!lf.government.    In  the  zemstvos,  the  petty  bourgeois,  the 

merchant,  and  the  intellectual,  could  make  themselves  felt, 

iust  as  well  as  the  great  landlord. 

The  activities  of  the  revolutionary  opposition  were  now 
accentuated,  with  the  passive  and  at  times  more  than  passive 
tsistance  of  the  liberals.  The  government  was  disposed  to 
make  certain  concessions  (Loris-Melikov)  but  the  assassinahon 
Tf  Alexander  II  brought  Katkov  and  Pobedonoscev  in  o 
oower  The  new  reaction  was  not  immediately  effective  in 
arresting  liberal  activities,  and  these  persisted  e^P^^^Uy  »» 
the  zemstvos.  It  is  true  that  Dragomanov,  as  spokesman 
ot  the  constitutionaUst  liberals,  solemnly  proclaimed  himself 
oDposed  to  tyrannicide  ;  but  Dragomanov  and  his  associi^tes, 
no  less  than  the  revolutionaries,  were  compelled  to  seek  asylum 

'^'The  radical    and    democratic  trend    of    CernySeyskii  was 
replaced  by  that  of  Mihailovskii,  a  mediator  between  hberahsm 
and  radicaim.     Lavrov,  though  a  refugee,  and  more  radica 
tlian    Mihailovskii,    did    nothing   to   hinder    the    growth    of 

"'TfteTthe  death  of  Alexander  II.  came  a  period  of  v  ngeful 
reaction  Katkov  and  Pobedonoscev  were  its  leading  hterary 
advocates,  while  Leonfev  was  its  chief  liberal  opponent. 

The  Social  Democratic  Party  was  constituted  m  i»83- 
The  pohtical  activity  of  liberalism  slackened  '^  Propo^ion 
as  the  organisation  of  the  revolutionaries  was  hindered  by 

''^^controversy  between  the  Marxists  and  the  narodmki 
during  the  middle  nineties  was  advantageous  to  he  liberal 
more  especially  because  the  hberals  for  the  mos  part  were 
on  the  Marxist  side.  Moreover,  discussion  had  an  .>nv.gorating 
influence  on  all  parties  ahke.  A  ,^f  ^roversy  of  espec  a 
interest  was  that  concerning  the  re  ationship  of  the  som' 
democracy  and  of  the  revolutionaries  m  general  o  the  hberak^ 
The  relationship  achieved  practical  f«<=ognibon  in  the  League 
of  Deliverance  (Sojuz  OsvoboMeni  a  ,  and  this  body  fumshed 
a  platform  for  joint  pohtical  activities.    Then  came  the  long 
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desired  mass  revolution.  With  the  help  of  the  hberals  the' 
working  classes  and  their  radical  leaders  fought  for 'and 
obtained  the  constitution. 


§i8i. 

THIS  brief  historical  sketch  should  suffice,  for  a  history 
of  Russian  liberalism  was  given  as  part  of  the  historical 
sketch,  and  a  description  was  furnished  of  the  principal  facts 
bearing  on  the  movement. 

The  question  may  be  asked,  why  no  noted  Uberals  have 
received  individual  treatment  .such  as  was  given  in  the  case 
of  Kropotkin  apropos  of  anarchism.  The  reply  is  that  liberalism 
is  so  multiform  that  it  would  have  been  necessary  to  deal 
with  a  very  large  number  of  individuals.  Most  liberals  of 
note  are  persons  whose  main  distinction  has  been  acquired 
m  other  fields;  they  are  historians.  poUtical  economists 
junsts,  and  the  hke,  who  turn  aside  for  a  time  horn  these 
special  studies.  But  the  socio-poUtical  characteristics  of 
Russian  Hberalism  have  been  described,  though  briefly. 

Russian  HberaHsm,  like  that  of  Europe,  has  had  two  distinct 
epochs  ;  and  the  hberalism  of  the  later  phase,  that  of  the  days 
since  the  death  of  Alexander  II,  exhibits  all  the  defects  as 
well  as  the  merits  of  European  Uberahsm.  Lukewarmness, 
indecision,  dread  of  political  initiative,  are  conspicuous  faihngs 
Upon  many  questions  of  the  first  importance,  the  views  of 
hberals  are  divided.  For  example,  Ci6enn  is  in  favour  of 
natural  law,  Maromcev  (president  of  the  first  duma)  is  in 
favour  of  historic  law.  Similar  differences  prevail  amon^ 
liberals  upon  rehgious  matters. 

The  Russian  Hberal  looks  for  help,  not  to  his  own  exertions, 
not  to  the  people,  but  to  those  in  high  places.  CiCerin,  like 
Naumann  m  Germany,  hoped  for  the  estabhshment  of  a 
democratic  monarchy  ;  but  whereas  Naumann,  when  he  spoke 
of  the  people,  meant  the  social  democracy,  and  wanted  a 
sociahst  monarchy,  Cieerin  proposed  to  break  the  power  of 
the  anstocr^cy  with  the  aid  of  the  populace  led  by  the  crown. 
The  tsar  was  to  destroy  his  own  aristocracy  !  CernySevskii 
in  this  matter  saw  much  more  clearly  than  Cieerin  (§  102). 

The  hberal   being  a  man  of  half-measures,  is  inconsistent, 
and  stops  half  way  to  the  goal. 

The  "  children,"  therefore,  could  not   feel    much  respect 


rfor  the  "  fathers."  It  seemed  to  the  "  children  "  that  the 
lOblomov  disease  was  the  outcome  of  this  liberaUsm,  and  they 
regarded  their  liberal  "  fathers  "  as  belonging  to  the  category 
of  "  superfluous  men."  Pisarev  compared  the  liberal  to  the 
cow  which  wished  to  play  the  part  of  cavaky  charger. 
Conservative  opponents,  on  the  other  hand,  looked  upon 
liberalism  with  contempt.  Dostoevskii  represented  the  devil 
as  a  liberal  bourgeois. 

Liberalism  could  point  in  exculpation  to  the  prolonged 
operation  of  tsarist  absolutism,  forcibly  restraining  men  from 
public  activities   and   delivering   them   over  to  irresponsible 

But  some  regarded  liberalism  as  a  manifestation  of  the 
irresponsibiUty  and  inertia  which,  said  these  persons  are 
inborn  in  the  Russians. 

The  revolution  of  1905  and  the  inauguration  of  the  duma 
compeUed  all  the  political  parties,  and  especially  the  Uberals, 
to  reexamine  the  principles  upon  which  their  respective  pro- 
grams were  based.  The  first  point  to  be  considered  was  -the 
relationship  of  liberalism  to  sociahsm-and  to  revolutionism. 
In  the  liberal  camp,  even  before  the  revolution,  particular 
attention  had  been  devoted  to  the  attitude  towards  the  state 
and  towards  the  problem  of  revolution.  The  discussion  con- 
cerning the  differences  between  the  Marxists  and  the  social 
revolutionaries,  the  practical  efforts  to  secure  progressive 
unity  in  the  League  of  Deliverance  (Struve),  and  a  personal 
desire  to  clarify  his  views  upon  the  crisis  in  Russian  affairs, 
induced  Miljukov  to  debate  these  problems.  Miljukov,  who 
is  now  the  intellectual  leader  of  the  cadets,  has  had  ample 
political  experience,  and  as  historian  and  philosopher  of  history 
he  is  exceprionally  well  quaUfied  to  give   an  opinion  upon 

such  matters.  ,.       .    ^  ,.  , 

Miljukov's  idea  is  that  the  role  of  Uberahsm  is  to  inediate 
between  the  revolution  and  governmental  circles.  He  holds 
that  the  Uberal  opposition  has  pecuUar  competence  as  mediator 
inasmuch  as  it  is  in  opposition  without  being  revolutionary.' 
As  recently  as  1909,  at  a  banquet  given  by  the  lord  mayor  of 
London  in  honour  of  the  Russian  deputation,  Miljukov  reiter- 
ated the  old  saying  that  as  long  as  Russia  possessed  a  legislative 
chamber  which  controlled  the  budget,  the  Russian  opposition 

r  MUjukov,  Russia  and  its  Crisis,  1905.  P-  5i7-     (The  text  was  composed 
in  the  year  1903.)  ^  *» 
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would  be  **  his  majesty's  opposition  "  and  not  opposition  to 
his  majesty.  After  the  attempt  on  the  Ufe  of  Stolypin 
(September  15,  1911),  Miljukov's  organ  pubUshed  a  solemn 
declaration  to  the  effect  that  the  Constitutional  Democratic 
Party  condemned  political  outrage,  and  would  countenance  I 
nothing  beyond  normal  pohtical  evolution. 

LiberaUsm  thus  recognised  the  state,  and  proclaimed  its  I 
willingness  to  work  directly  in  favour  of  the  strengthening 
of  the  state,  expressed  its  readiness  ultimately  to  cooperate,! 
as  a  governmental  party,  in  the  activities  of  the  state.  The 
emphasis  laid  in  cadet  policy  upon  the  importance  of  main- 
taining state  authority  may  have  been  due  to  the  fact  that! 
at  this  time  the  social  democracy  was  exhibiting  anarchist 
leanings.  Possibly,  too,  the  liberal  faith  in  the  mechanism 
of  state  (cf.  Gradovskii's  opinion  of  the  westernisers,  recorded 
in  §  72)  played  a  part  in  this  development. 

Whilst  in  Germany,  too,  the  cooperation  of  Hberals  with 
social  democrats  has  been  recommended  (by  the  Hberals), 
we  have  to  remember  that  Russian  party  relationships  and 
Russian  conditions  in  general  differ  widely  from  those  which 
obtain  in  Germany,  in  England,  and  in  France.  Whereas  the 
German  social  democrats  regard  parliament  as  the  chief  weapon 
in  their  armoury,  the  Russian  social  democrats  are  not  yet 
agreed  upon  this  matter.  The  social  revolutionaries  (not  to 
speak  of  the  anarchists)  are  still  more  dubious  as  to  the  value 
of  parHament.  The  divergence  between  legal  and  illegal 
poUtical  opposition  is  extremely  wide,  and  it  is  hard  for  illegal 
parties  to  abandon  their  customary  tactics. 

We  have  further  to  remember  that  tsarism  is  altogether 
different  from  French  republican  government,  and  differs 
greatly  also  from  Prussian  monarchy. 

As  members  of  a  state  party,  the  liberals  have  expressed 
their  views  very  plainly  in  the  controversy  concerning  the 
question  of  nationaUty. 

They  have  always  been  non-nationalist,  having  rightly 
opposed  nationalism  as  advocated  by  Uvarov  and  his  successors, 
and  above  all  as  advocated  by  Katkov. 

When  the  constitution  was  secured  after  the  revolution, 
and  when  the  poHtical  parties  were  being  organised,  the  liberals 
split  into  two  large  factions,  that  of  the  octobrists  and  that 
of  the  constitutional  democrats.  The  octobrists  may  be 
described  as  the  national  liberals  of  Russia.     In  a  general 


Lav  the  cleavage  may  be  compared  with  that  which  took 
)lace  in  Germany  during  the  year  1866,  when  the  German 
njro^ressives  became  subdivided,  with  the  formation  of  the 
I- loyal  opposition"  constituted  by  the  national  liberals,  on 
Ithe  one  hand,  and  the  democratic  wing,  on  the  other.  The 
Iwar  with  Japan  had  an  effect  similar  to  that  produced  by  the 
Iwar  of  1866  ;  there  was  an  increase  in  the  sentiment  of  nation- 
ahty.  and  fideUty  to  the  state  was  strengthened.  Not  only 
Idid  the  Union  of  Genuine  Russians  spring  to  Ufe,  but  the 
liberal  octobrists  and  even  the  cadets  displayed  a  more  lively 
InationaUst  sentiment. 

Miljukov  himself,  at   the   outset,  manifested  a  benevolent 

Ineutrality  tow^ards  neoslavism. 

Struve's  advocacy  of  nationalist  views  (1908)  is  of  interest. 
\s  member  of  the  Cadet  Party,  he  insisted  that  the  Hberals 
must  maintain  the  unity  of  the  Russian  state,  and  declared 
that  the  intelligentsia  must  not  confuse  the  state  with  the 
bureaucracy,  the  fatherland  with  the  absolutist  autocracy. 
He  admitted  the  equality  of  the  various  nationalities  under 
Russian  rule,  but  would  not  endorse  the  idea  of  federation. 
The  Russian  language  and  Russian  civiUsation  were  to  serve 
as  a  link  between  all  the  peoples  of  the  empire  ;  the  state  must 
defend  the  Russian  majority  against  the  nationahst  errors 
of  the  minorities.  The  intelligentsia  must  hold  fast  to  the 
conception  of  "Great  Russia."  The  strength  of  the  state 
vis-a-vis  the  foreign  world  offers  no  hindrances  to  mternal 
political  development,  that  which  aims  at  domestic  welfare  ; 
the  intelUgentsia,  therefore,  must  become  permeated  with 
the  idea  of  statehood,  and  must  abandon  its  futile  radicahsm. 
"The  revolution  has  served  to  impress  upon  me  a  conviction 
as  to  what  is  the  real  significance  of  the  state."  The  revolution 
he  said,  had  been  shipwrecked  by  its  antistatism. 

Besides  Struve,  other  convinced  liberals  have  endeavoured 
to  formulate  the  national  ideal  and  above  all  the  Slavic  ideal 
(as  contrasted  with  neoslavism,  which  was  advocated  by  the 

reactionaries^  .* 

Struve's    nationalism    is    certainly    much    nearer    to    the 
I  program  of  the  octobrists  than  to  that  of  the  cadets.     I  cannot 

I  t  I  may  refer  here  to  the  slavist  A.  Pogodia.  whose  formula  may  be  briefly 
summarised  as  foUows  :  "  Union  of  the  Slavs  upon  the  basis  of  cm^^ing  work ; 
union  of  the  peoples  of  Russia  upon  the  basis  of  equal  rights,  upon  the  basis 
of  the  free  development  of  all." 
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feel  that  references  to  Bismarck  and  to  that  statesman's 
policy  make  Struve's  arguments  in  favour  of  **  Great  Russia  " 
more  congenial  and  more  democratic.  His  identification  of 
state  and  nationality  is  extremely  characteristic.  Struve's 
ideas  are  too  closely  akin  to  Uvarov's  official  nationalism,! 
and  he  is  thus  led  to  construct  a  barrier  between  the  liberals 
and  the  socialists.  The  liberals  themselves  recognised  this,  and| 
disowned  Struve,  though  the  latter  could  appeal  to  the 
authority  of  Pestel. 

It  was  very  natural  that  after  the  granting  of  the  consti- 
tution the  question  of  nationaUty  should  bulk  so  largelyj 
Political  freedom  necessarily  signifies  the  freedom  of  th( 
nationaUties,  and  constitutionalist  Russia  has  therefore  t( 
face  the  problems  which  have  remained  unsolved  in  Austria- 
Hungary  since  1848.  Nationally,  Unguistically,  and  racially,! 
Russia  is  the  least  unified  state  in  the  world.  The  Polish 
question  and  the  Jewish  question  have  always  been  acute; 
to  these  are  superadded  the  Finnish,  the  Ruthenian,  and 
other  national  problems.  The  fact  that  the  dominant  nation 
does  not  even  command  a  majority  throws  a  new  light  upon 
the  old  question  of  centralisation  versus  autonomy  and| 
federation. 

The  radicals,  following  Carlyle,  may  despise  the  duma  asl 
"  National  Palaver,"  but,  after  all,  parUament  is  a  school  of 
languages  ;  the  tongue  that  has  been  mute  under  absolutism 
can  now  make  itself  heard  ;  pubHc  utterances  in  parUament, 
in  electoral  meetings,  in  political  associations,  and  the  like, 
is  a  new  and  integral  part  of  constitutionalism.  Thus  in 
Russia,  as  elsewhere,  the  constitution  has  made  the  language 
question  a  matter  of  practical  politics  and  has  aroused  general  | 
interest  in  the  problem. 

In  Russia,  as  elsewhere,  we  find  that  the  problem  of 
nationality  is  interconnected  with  other  questions  of  primary  I 
importance.  In  the  multilingual  areas,  above  all,  nationality 
is  not  merely  a  political  question,  but  is  an  economic  and 
social  question  to  boot.  For  example,  the  Polish  question 
and  the  Little  Russian  question  have  agrarian  aspects  ;  the 
exceptional  treatment  of  the  Poles  and  the  Jews  necessarily 
affects  the  economics  of  agriculture,  for  neither  Pole  nor  Jew 
can  acquire  land  (cf.  §  68).  Again,  the  problem  of  nationality 
has  ecclesiastical  and  rehgious  aspects ;  the  Poles,  the  Finns, 
the  Germans,   the   Caucasians,   etc.,   do  not   belong  to  the 


Orthodox   church.    The   "  genuine   Russians "    are  especially 
fond  of  drawing  attention  to  this  feature  of  the  problem  of 

nationaUty. 

SociaUsm,  no  less  than  UberaUsm,  has  to  solve  all  these 
problems  ;  and  in  the  attempts  made  to  find  solutions  the 
poUtical,  social,  and  philosophic  differences  between  the  two 
outlooks  and  philosophies  are  conspicuously  displayed. 

Such  elucidations  and  deUmitations  are  made  practicaUy 
rather  than  theoretically,  and  often  under  pressure  of  immediate 
need  ;  but  in  Russia,  as  in  Europe,  there  are  to  be  found  liberal 
theorists  who  supply  philosophical  criticism  of  the  Uberal 
program,  considering  that  program  in  relation  to  contemporary 
developments  in  Europe,  and  endeavouring  to  replace  the 
old  UberaUsm  by  a  new,  to  reform  UberaUsm.  I  may  refer, 
for  example,  to  Novgorodcev,  professor  of  the  philosophy  of 
law  at  Moscow.  In  his  earlier  writings,  and  notably  as  editor 
of  a  collection  of  essays  entitled  Tfie  Problems  of  Idealism 
(1902),  he  has  announced  his  adhesion  to  the  modern  ideaUst 
movement,  but  has  adopted  a  sound  democratic  foundation, 
declaring  in  favour  of 'natural  law.  He  has  also  done  well 
in  taking  his  start  from  Kant. 

In  agreement  with  the  French  and  the  English  theorists 
of  renovated  UberaUsm,  Novgorodcev  hopes  for  a  rebirth  of 
hberaUsm  in  Russia.^  He  demands  the  democratisation  of 
liberaUsm,  and  he  advocates  reform  whereby  the  extraparUa- 
mentary  'initiative  of  the  people  may  be  organised  and 
strengthened  (the  introduction  of  the  referendum,  etc.).  He 
also  favours  the  sociaUsation  of  liberaUsm.  but  it  must  be 
admitted  that  he  fails  to  explain  clearly  what  he  means  by 

this  demand.  *  •       -        r 

The  question  pf  the  sociaUsation  and  democratisation  of 
hberaUsm  is  one  of  pecuUar  and  seasonable  importance  for 
Russia,  seeing  that  Russian  liberaUsm  from  the  first  accepted 
the  ideals  of  sociaUsm,  even  if  some  vaciUation  was  subsequently 
noticeable.  This  is  precisely  what  differentiates  modern 
Russian  liberaUsm  from  European  liberalism,  and  especially 
from  German  and  EngUsh  liberaUsm.  I  have  done  my  best 
to  insist  upon  the  inner  kinship  between  liberaUsm,  sociaUsm, 
and  anarchism  ;  and  in  the  accounts  given  of  the  individual 
thinkers  I  have  endeavoured  to  convey  precise  information 
in  each  case  regarding  their  socio-poUtical  trend  and  their 
I  NovKorodcev.  The  Crisis  in  the  Contemporary  Consciousness  of  Law.  1909. 
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political  evolution.  The  reader  may  recall  what  was  said 
concerning  the  movement  of  Herzen's  ideas  from  liberalism 
to  socialism  and  anarchism,  and  back  again  to  liberalism. 
Bakunin's  mental  development  and  that  of  the  other  noted 
thinkers  was  considered  from  a  similar  outlook. 

But  the  problem  of  modern  democracy  is  not  exhausted 
by  formulating  a  demand  for  the  socialisation  and  democra- 
tisation  of  Uberalism.  Novgorodcev  shows  how  this  problem 
of  democracy  necessarily  involves  the  problem  of  education, 
and  above  all  of  moral  education  ;  and  he  makes  an  effective 
point  when  he  refers  to  the  pecuUar  difficulties  with  which, 
in  this  respect,  republican  France  has  to  contend.  Obviously, 
too,  the  ecclesiastical  and  religious  problem  is  interwoven  with 
the  problem  of  morality.  From  this  outlook,  Novgorodcev 
has  not  thrown  much  light  on  Russian  conditions  ;  but  many 
other  liberal  theorists  and  politicians  have  devoted  attention 
to  such  matters. 


CHAPTER  TWENTY-ONE 

THE  CRISIS   IN   REVOLUTIONISM;    THE 
RELIGIOUS   QUESTION 


§182. 
TN    1Q09  was   published  A  Collection  of  Assays  concerning 
\    the  Russian  Intelligentsia,  this  being  the  subtitle.     The 
lin  title  was  Vehy  (Signposts).    The  little  volume  was  issued 
Z:  MoLTa^  if  by  leoUhical  affiUalion  t    ci  . 

tion  with  the  Slavophils  (and  ^«>li°^^"e  f ,f  ^'^^J^y'^^Se 
set  bv  Pobgdonoscev's  Moscow  Cotoiwn .').    Several  ot  tne 

utho^  have  been  referred  to  elsewhere  m  the  present  wo^^^ 
The  most  noted  among  them,  m  addition  to  Strove  Bulgakov 
Ld  Bediaev    were:    Kistjakovskii,  a  sociologica    writer  of 
EaroDean  reputation  ;    GerSenzon,  the  Uterary  historian  who 
has  paid  espedafatteAtion  to  the  Slavophil  movement ;  Frank, 

political  topics.    Some  of  those  named  have  P^]>l^^;«fj^f  ?« 
hensive  works  to  convey   their  views  on  the   subjects  now 

""tbooT:f  the  intelUgentsia  is  sure_  of  a  hearing.  To  use 
an  expressive  colloquialism.  Signposts  caught  on^  Edition 
followed  edition  ;    a  brisk  -"^roversy  as  ev^^^^^ 

were  deUvered  pro  and  con  ;  ^^^^^^^'J^^^^l  .epUes   were 
defined   their   attitude.    Further,   two   det^Uea      p 
published,   one  from   the  Uberal,  the  other  irom 
revolutionary  camp^  ^    ^^  ^^^^  with,  by  saying 

extoUed  the  heroism  of  the  authors,  who  had.  he  saia, 


t-. 
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Russian  society  to  repentance,  had  issued  to  the  Russians  a 
summons  on  behalf  of  faith,  work,  and  knowledge,  had  exhorted 
them  to  unite  with  the  people  and  to  enter  into  the  heritage 
of  Dostoevskii  and  the  Slavophils.  Antonii  reminded  his 
readers  of  Saltykov's  street  arab,  who  had  called  after  the 
German  bourgeois,  "  You  have  sold  your  soul  to  the  devil 
for  a  groschen  !  "  But  we  Russians,  said  the  archbishop, 
have  let  him  have  our  soul  for  nothing,  so  we  can  demand  its 
return.  Reading  the  book  in  sleepless  nights,  the  hierarch 
had  regained  faith  in  Russian  society,  and  had  acquired  the 
conviction  that  Russia  was  not  lost  to  Christ. 

The  archbishop's  rejoicing  over  the  repentant  prodigal 
is  not  difficult  to  understand,  for  nearly  all  the  authors  of 
Signposts  had  been  Marxists,  and  some  even  had  been  members 
of  the  Social  Democratic  Party. 

Struve  answered  the  archbishop.  His  rejoinder  was  an 
adroit  parry  to  Antonii 's  cheerful  adulation,  the  adulation 
that  came  from  a  man  who,  if  I  mistake  not,  had  by  one  of 
the  essayists  been  described  as  the  most  interesting  figure  in 
the  black  hundred  group.  Struve  reminded  the  prince  of 
the  church  of  what  Dostoevskii  had  said,  that,  since  the  time 
of  Peter  the  Great,  the  church  had  been  suffering  from  palsy ; 
and  Struve  declared  that  he  and  his  friends  were  filled  with 
concern  because  the  Orthodox  church  was  so  utterly  sub- 
ordinated to  the  state  and  to  the  aims  of  state  policy. 

Shortly  afterwards,  Berdjaev  issued  an  open  letter  to  the 
archbishop,  declaring  himself  a  penitent  son  of  the  church, 
but  at  the  same  time  putting  such  awkward  questions  as  to 
the  spiritual  poverty  of  the  church,  as  to  its  violence,  its 
condonation  of  capital  punishment,  and  the  like,  that  the  reader 
was  forced  to  wonder  how  the  questioner  could  possibly  have 
'*  come  once  more  to  recognise  the  church  "  as  his  "  spiritual 
mother." 

Signposts  contained  little  more  than  a  recantation  of 
Marxism  and  social  democracy.  The  docket  "  from  Marxism 
to  idealism "  was  tantamount  to  a  condemnation  of  the 
revolution  and  even  of  poUtical  activity.  The  revolution  of 
1905-1906  and  the  subsequent  events  had  been  the  test  of 
the  intellectual  foundations  of  the  intelhgentsia,  and  these 
foundations,  the  values  that  had  been  esteemed  by  the  intelh- 
gentsia for  more  than  half  a  century,  had  been  proved  essentially 
unstable  and  fallacious. 


The  authors  of  Signposts  abandoned  the  earher  philosophy 
,  th.  intelligentsia.  The  Russian  intelligentsia  must  with- 
1  ^fromthf  outer  to  the  inner  Ufe  ;  the  spiritual  Ufe  must 
JcTre  a"heo:eS  and  practical  primacy  over  the  out.^^d 
orms  of  the  Ufe  of  the  community  ;  the  mner  hfe  of  the  per- 
Stv  was  the  sole  creative  energy  of  human  existence 
Uwal'^impossible  for  the  poUtical  order  to  be  the  basis  of 

^"^trefs^SS"  fathers   and  teachers,   the   authors   of , 
<c„;i.oss     acknowledged     Caadaev,     SoloVev,     Dostoevsku, 
Signposts     *™'^jf^^i„^    s.  Trubeckoi.  Lopatin,   Lossku 
Ssm«ov     on\he  othe;  hand  sentence  was  in  effect  passed 

Loncermng  tuc  harmoniously   combmes   the 

expression  of  nf^l^*'"-  ^^f    ^^j^g^     NihiUsm  is  therefore 
the  existence  of  any  absolute  values     i  members 

atheism,    and   this   -^--   ^"^h'r;;f  tonks  of  a  nSstic 
of  the  intelligentsia  are  the  militant  monks 

religion  of  purely  mundane  ^fUbemg,  ^„^,,histic,  for 

In  political  -f -;  .^^^J^Set  d  °  a  feeUng  for  law. 

''  '  pSaS!  ::^r:VcJd  tS^  ~-l--  -;— pi 
defects.    Reference  is  made  to  the  sexual  laxity  ana 

.  K0.I0V  (Ob.  .^.)  w«  professor  ol  P!l«°»P^^p,tl^;j:^iirPe^^^^^^^ 
ie»or  at  Moscow  university;  Lop."^  »  PJ^'„"' ?,'et'L?i.  p.of«sor  at  the 
University  and  has  written  works  in  German  ,    ^.es 

seminary  in  Kazan. 
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tion  of  youth  and  to  the  prevalence  of  masturbation,  and  in 
the  same  connection  the  writers  speak  of  the  increasing 
frequency  of  suicide,  also  on  the  part  of  the  young. 

It  is  needless  to  undertake  a  detailed  criticism  of  Signposts, 
for  most  of  the  problems  with  which  it  deals  have  been  dis- 
cussed elsewhere  in  these  volumes.  Moreover,  the  writers 
make  no  serious  attempt  to  estabUsh  their  chief  propositions, 
which  appear  merely  as  unsupported  assertions. 

It  was  not  difficult  for  adversaries  to  discover  numerous 
weaknesses  in  Signposts.    There  are  frequent .  contradictions, 
as  between  the  various    authors  ;    the  style  is  often  hyper- 
bolical, and  there  are  many  overstatements  upon  matters  of 
fact ;  the  theses  are  not  precisely  formulated  ;  the  whole  work 
gives   the  impression   of  an  improvisation.     The   vaHdity  of 
these  criticisms  was  recognised  by  some  of  the  contributors, 
and  in   the  course  of  the  discussion  the  book  evoked  they 
modified  and  toned  down  their  views.     None  the  less  the  work 
had    considerable    significance,    for   it    showed    that    quite    a 
number  of  writers,   much  as  they  might  differ  upon  points 
of  detail,  were  agreed  at  least  in  this,  that  it  was  necessary 
.   to   abandon   the   road   trodden   by   the   radical   intelhgentsia 
since  the  days  of  B^Hnskii  and  Herzen,  and  to  enter   a   new 
domain  of  united  thought  and  activity.     In  a  word.  Signposts 
urged  the  intelligentsia  to  face  the  rehgious  problem.    A  purely 
political  revolution  is  futile,  said  the  writers,  for  it  can  have 
no  more  than  political  consequences ;    such  consequences  are 
not  worthy  objects  of  desire,  for  the  aspirations  towards  them 
is  based  upon  false  philosophy  and  false  sentiment. 

Indisputably  since  the  revolution  the  radical  intelligentsia 
has  been  passing  through  a  crisis.  This  crisis  has  involved 
all  Russia,  and  the  great  problem  that  has  to  be  faced  may 
be  formulated  thus  :  Was  the  old  path  a  wrong  one  ;  must 
a  new  path  be  entered ;  if  so,  where  is  that  new  path  to  be 
found  ? 

Most  of  the  writers  in  Signposts  were  by  no  means  clear 
upon  the  last  matter,  and  for,  this  reason  the  real  philosophical 
backbone  of  the  book  is  furnished  by  Bulgakov's  essay,  for 
Bulgakov  simply  returns  to  Dostoevskii,  and  with  Dostoevsku 
to  the  church.  Like  Dostoevskii,  Bulgakov  counterposes 
faith  in  God  to  atheistic  nihilism,  and  the  worship  of  Christ 
to  the  Feuerbachiah  worship  of  man.  The  intelhgentsia  must 
discard  socialism  in  all  its  forms,  for  sociaUsm  is  materialistic 


,    •  .•       T*    fV.A    intelligentsia   will    abandon    atheism, 
and    atheistic.     If    *^;.  ;^2^^  ^nd  the  folk  will  be 

the  chasm  ^''^^';'''^^^^^ 
'"'i'iSst^  ^^^  'ran  'end.'  Bulgakov  unre- 

SUion  of'the  contemp^ry  R^^^^^^^^  idVlCn 

Dostoevskii's  -£^f^^3^^^^^^^^  of  atheism. 

the  revolution^js  ^  \-^^^^^^^^^  with 

mam  issue,  the  ecclesiastico  reugi"      h  unduly  abstract, 

their  treatment  of  all  matters  of  *l«t^i,Xt  reS^s  evolu- 
Miljukov,  for  example,  showed  very  well  thatjehgious 

tion  in  Russia  had  been  *-°>^-J^?J  *  ,f «  j  may  use  the 

ideas,  but  ^Y:^^^7JII^^o^,    te  ;;;  new  WbiU- 
expression.     To-day,  saia  mujukuv 
ties  of  reUgious  development.    But  ^^want  ^^kno^ 
possibilities  ?     We    wish    to   know     fu'.hey^Jf  ^p^  ^^^^ 

t^LTS^^J^^  "Pon  religiou^  and  ecclesiastical 
affairs.' 

§183. 
T  N  the  early  days  of  the  movement.  Uberalism  was  inspired 
Tby'  tU  spfrit  li  the  enlightenment   wa.at.on^^^^^^^  d^t. 
freethinking.    Liberals    sometimes    denied    rehgion  P 

.  The  Ubera!  repUe,  to  Signposts  were  >"»f-f  f.'^^eot.l^^'Mosf  oT^ 

published  in  .9.0.  entitled.  The  InteIUg»tsu  ^^'^  ^^Jf^P^^^^^v   (literary 

Inters  were  men   of  European  'f  "*f*'°"  ;^^-^tSd°     M-  jukov.     Ovsjaniko- 

critic),    Gredeskul  .l'''''""^"''    "^""sia^^^far^.^l^^^^^  writer),  Tugan- 
KuUkov.-kii    (historian   ot   literature),   MaviMwi    ( 

Baranovskii. 
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ciple;    in  other  cases  they  were  content  to  reject  theolo^v 
and  ecclesiastical  religion. 

•     Then  came  the  reaction  against  eighteenth-century  ration- 
alism  ;  romanticism  arose,  with  its  insistence  upon  imagination 
and    the    Ufe    of   feeUng.    Liberals,    too,    were    involuntarily 
swept  away  by  the  current,  and  many  a  Hberal    became   a 
person  of  motley  views,  half  rationaUst  and  half  romanticist 
Romanticism  effected  the  restoration  and  estabhshed  the 
sway   of   reaction,    and   liberahsm    underwent    an    analogous 
evolution.    Despite    his    rationalism,    the    liberal    began    to 
support  the  church  in  the  social  and  poUtical  spheres,  for  the 
altar  upholds  the  throne  and  the  bourgeoisie,  and  the  church 
dommates    the    masses.      It  became  a  hberal  doctrine  that 
religion  must  be  preserved  for  the  people.    The  hberal    the 
aristocrat  of  culture,  might  retain  his  private  opinions'  but 
religion  was  absolutely  essential  for  the  folk  I 

In  Russia  the  attitude  of  liberalism  towards  rehgion  was 

similar  to  that  adopted  in  Europe.    The  more  radical  among 

the  hberals  were  opposed  to  religion  on  principle,  whilst  the  less 

radical   declared  against  ecclesiastical  religion   and  adopted 

more  or  less,  the  creed  of  Rousseau  and. his  Savoyard  vicar 

(RadiS^ev,  Granovskii)  ;  the  earher  Slavophils  went  so  far   at 

any  rate,  as  to  ideahse  ecclesiastical  rehgion.     When  socialism 

began  to  develop  side  by  side  with  hberahsm,  the  left  wing 

of  the  liberals  adopted  the  sociahsts'  negative  outlook  upon 

-  religion  and  the  church,  whilst  the  liberal  centre  and  right 

wing  evaded  any  discussion  of  the  principles  of  religion     We 

may  recall  that  Solov'ev  pubhshed  his  later  views  in  the  chief 

hberal  organ.    But  at  this  stage  it  remained  a  matter  of  course 

for  the  hberals  that  they  should  fight  theocratic  ideas  and 

theocratic  policy. 

The  significant  beginning  of  the  constitutionalist  era  was 
the  issue  of  the  patent  of  toleration.  The  war  with  Japan 
entered  into  with  such  high  hopes  in  February  1904,  soon 
proved  disastrous.  Pleve  was  assassinated;  the  zemstvos 
began  to  stir,  and  the  Hberals  made  common  cause  with  the 
revolutionaries;  in  November  1904  Svjatopolk-Mirskii  was 
appointed  to  succeed  Pleve,  and  thoughts  were  entertained 
of  summomng  a  zemskii  sobor.  On  December  25th  the  ukase 
to  the  senate  was  issued  demanding  "  provisional  suggestions 
for  the  perfectionment  of  poUtical  institutions  "  ;  a  committee 
of  high  officials  was  thereupon  appointed,  and  this  body  dis- 


Lussed  among  other  question^  that  of  freedom  of  conscience 
The  first  tangible  concession  on  the  part  of  the  theocracy  was 
the  ukase,  concerning   toleration   promulgated   on   Apnl   30. 
005     The  theocracy  recognised  clearly  enough  that  certain 
enovations  in  the  Uvarovian  foundations  ^^ere  essential   but 
his  matter,  however  characteristic,  cannot  be  discussed  here. 
i  concern  is  to  describe  the  disputes  that  ensued  among 
ihe  dignitaries  who  were  discussing  the  necessary  reforms, 
nformation  upon  this  subject  is  afforded  by  a  recent  pubh- 
on   containing   the    correspondence   between   the   liberals 
and    the    reactionaries    (Historical    Correspondence    concermng 
the  Destiny  of  the  Orthodox  Church.  ^9^^)- 

The  leaders  on  the  two  sides  were  Witte  for  the  liberals 
and    Fob^donoscev    for    the    theocrats.     Witte    admits    that 
he  church  has  been  bureaucratised  and  subjected  to  hier- 
Jchical  control,  that  the  dioceses  have  lost  their  anc^^t  righ 
of  electing  bishops,  that  the  congregations  are  decaying.     He  ^ 
deplores  fhafthe  clergy  should  lend  themselves  to^^^^^^^^^^^ 
as  police  agents  and  detectives  ;   he  recogmses  the  inadequacy 
the  lifeless  church  schools  ;    he  shares  the  views  of  those 
who  have  regarded  Peter's  reforms  as  uncanonical.  and  who 
ave  demanded  that  the  church  be  -^d-ed  ^depef^^^^^^^^ 
the  state,  this  independence  being  secured  (above  all)  by  the 
reestablishment  of  the  patriarchate.    He  is  ^ware  that  t^^^ 
congregations  have  lost  their  liberties  owing  to  political  central- 
Lal/aid  owing  to  serfdom  (^varov.  likewise  had  r^^^^^^^^^^^ 
this  connection).    Witte  eloquently  defends  the  freedom  ^^^ 
the  church  and  of  rehgion,  advocates  ^^'^Ijf'^^^^ 
in  ecclesiastical  matters  as  against  centralisation,  and  suggests 
the  revival  of  the  conciUary  principle.  ^  ,  ^1 

Mtonii  the  metropolitan,  who  dreads  the  autonomy  of 
the  sects  orudentlv  defends  the  freedom  of  his  church, 
lr::f  Pob'sdlscL  is  all  fire  and  fury  when  he  de  ends 

the  existing  order  against  the  °'^^l^«gl'*%°*.Y  "  IraJsat  on 
procurator  the  synod  is  a  permanent  council ;  tj^^  central  sat^on 
of  the  church  and  the  establishment  of  hierarchical  authority 
have  been  essential ;  independent  ^^6^*^  .  !f  •  X 
impossible ;  and  so  on.  In  a  word,  all  is  for  the  best  m  the 
best  of  all  possible  churches.  , 

It  seems  strange  to  find  Witte  defending  the  liberty  of 
the  church  It  wS  Witte  who  had  fought  against  freedom 
Sr  tt  zemstlos   on  the  ground  that  such,  freedom  would  be 
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a  menace  to  autocracy.  It  was  Witte  who  proved  vacillatintn 
and  indecisive  as  first  premier,  his  only  ideal  being  to  main^ 
tain  and  fortify  the  state  authority.  The  same  ideal  underlay 
his  plea  on  behalf  of  the  Russian  church.  He  was  not  con- 
cerned about  religion  for  its  own  sake,  but  hoped  to  strengthen 
the  state  by  strengthening  the  church  ! 

The  modern  Hberal  believes  only  in  the  state  and  its 
providence  ;  but  in  an  hour  weighty  with  responsibiUties  Witte 
recalled  rehgion  to  mind,  for  the  infallibihty  and  providence! 
of  his  secular  god  seemed  to  him  a  broken  reed  in  view  of 
the  personaUties  through  whom  that  deity's  activities  secured 
expression. 

Bulgakov  contends  that  the  mission  of  the  intelligentsia 
is  to  secure  a  return  to  Christ— to  Christ,  not  to  Kant  or  to 
Hume.  For  Bulgakov,  Christ  means  the  Orthodox  church, 
though  he  is  forced  to  admit  that  all  is  not  in  order  in  the 
official  church.  His  desire  is  that  malcontents  shall  not  leave 
the  church,  shall  not  exult  over  its  defects,  but  shall  endeavour 
to  reform  it  from  within.  Moreover,  to  one  who  has  faith 
in  the  mystical  life  of  the  church,  the  historically  extant 
outward  form  of  the  institution  cannot  possibly  be  a  stumblincj- 
block. 

It  had  been  my  impression   that   Bulgakov's  conversion 
was  the  outcome  of  genuine  religious  need,  and  I  was  therefore 
eager  to  ascertain  what  had  been  his  attitude  towards  the 
electoral  alUance   between   the   synod  and   the   reaction.     In 
his  account  of  the  elections  to  the  fourth  duma  he  speaks  of 
the    conduct    of    the    synod    with    much    indignation.      He 
even  goes  so  far  as  to  say  that  Russia  is  actually  perishing 
under  our  eyes,  that  "  Holy  "   Russia  has  alUed  herself  with 
the  basest  elements  of  the   mob.     Russia,   he  continues,  is 
poisoned  by  a  twofold  nihilism,  the  nihjli^m  of  the  intelhgen'tsia 
and  the  nihilism  of  the  bureaucracy,  and  the  latter  is  the  worse. 
He  deplores  that  hitherto  his  attacks  have  been  too  exclu- 
sively directed  against   the  former,   but  consoles  himself  in 
the  end  with  the  reflection  that  "  beUef  in  the  church  is  not 
inseparably   connected   with   the   status   quo   of   her   extant 
local  organisations." 

These  are  remarkable  concessions  from  a  defender  of  the 
church.  Bulgakov  makes  us  feel  that  he  finds  the  church 
too  narrow  for  him,  but  that  he  is  able  for  the  time  being  to 
salve  his  conscience  by  talking  of  the  churches  as   "local 


L'^anisations."     The  association  between  the  synod  and  the 

"  black  hundred  "  was  not  fortuitous,  however,  for  the  church 

L  unproeressive  and  reactionary  by  tradition  and  on  principle. 

p  Sint  ut  sunt  aut  non  sint,"  applies  to  the  third  Rome  no 

U^ss  than  to  the  second.  ^,    •  -^• 

Struve  seeks  a  similar  expedient,  saying.  the  Christian 
faith  has  no  intimate  connection  with  any  specific  political 
forms  and  institutions."  But  apart  from  the  consideration 
that  the  authors  of  Signposts  were  concerned,  not  with  ideal 
Christianity,  but  with  the  actual  Christianity  of  the  Russian 
church,  Struve  is  merely  evading  a  straightforward  answer 
to  the  religious  problem. 

Miljukov,    too.    notwithstanding    his    hostihty  to   Struve 
and  the  others,  shuns  the  issue  of  principle.     He  tells  us  that 
Tolstoi  and  Tolstoi's  reUgious  crusade  are  a  proof  of  the  exis- 
tence   of    "new    possibilities"    of    religious    development   in 
[Russia     Yet    we    cannot    but    remember    that    Tolstoi    was 
I  excommunicated  from  the  church  of  Pob^donoscev,  and  that 
he  would  have  been  sent  to  Siberia  had  it  not  been  for  the 
personal  intervention  of   the  tsar;    we  have    moreover    to 
enquire,  what  are  the  "  new  possibilities     of  rehgious  develop- 
ment of  which  Miljukov  is  thinking.  ,       ,.  ^         , ,       . 
Let  me  quote  once  more  from  Feuerbach.        I  would  not 
give  a  rush  for  poUtical  liberty  if  I  were  to  remain  a  slave  of 
religious  fancies  and  prejudices.     True  freedom  can  be  found 
there  only  where  man  is  free  also  from  the  tyranny  of  religion^ 

Most  of  the  Russian  liberals  adopted  the  same  attitude 
towards   religion    as   had   been   adopted   by   their   European 
prototypes.     Fundamentally    they    followed    the    teaching    of 
old    TatiSCev,  who  had  advised  his  son    never  to    renounce 
religious  beUef  publicly  and  never  to  change  his  creed.  J^rogoj 
the  philosopher  and  pedagogue,  gives  expression  m  his  diary 
to  these  rules  of  Descartes  in  the  followmg  w-ords  :       As  long 
as  I  make  no  attempt  to  leave  the  bosom  of  the  state  church 
as  long  as  I  raise  no  hand  against  that  church,  ^s^  ^ng  as  I 
pay  it  all  due  respect,  in  a  word,  as  long  as  I  do  nothing  which 
can  be  construed'as  hostile  to  the  national  and  state  -h^o- 
which  I  and  my  family  profess,  my  Personal  faith    a  matter 
which  I  keep  to  myself,  is  no  one's  business  but  my  own. 

thus  inThe  reuUs  sphere  Russian  liberalism  has  becon^^^^ 
a  system  of  indifferentism.  and  therem  lies  the  secret  of  its 
weakness.    LiberaUsm  is  not  sceptical  merely,  but  indifferent , 
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and  indifferentisra,  not  scepticism,  is  the  true  unbelief.  This 
liberal  unbelief  clings  to  the  church  in  which  it  has  ceased  tc 
believe  just  as  the  tsar  chngs  to  the  church. 


II 


§  184. 

THE  social  revolutionaries'  reply  to  Signposts  appeared 
contemporaneously  with  that  of  the  Ubefals,  and  was' 
entitled  Signposts  as  Signs  of  the  Time  (igio).!  an  apt  name. 
Signposts  was  stigmatised  as  the  most  reactionary  volume 
that  had  been  issued  from  the  press  for  many  years,  and  Struve 
and  his  associates  were  taxed  with  falseness  and  equivocation. 
In  points  of  detail  the  comprehensive  work  contained  much 
that  was  good,  but  the  main  issue  (the  religious  problem) 
'  was  left  unconsidered.  Speaking  generally  we  may  say  that 
the  social  revolutionary  "  anti-signposts "  were  directed  to 
the  wrong  quarter.  From  the  social  revolutionary  camp 
there  was  issued  almost  simultaneously  a  critique  of  revisionism 
which  was  enormously  superior  to  Signposts  in  respect  of  its 
analytic  depth. 

In  January   1909   "  Russkaja  Mysl"  (Russian   Thought). 

a  Moscow  review  edited  by  Struve,  began  the  pubUcation  of 

a  novel  entitled  The  Pale  Horse.    The  work  takes  the  form  of 

a  diary  extending  from  March  6th  to  October  5th  of  a  single 

year.     The  author,  V.  Rop§in,  was  a  man  previously  unknown. 

The  impUcation  of  the  title  is  conveyed  by  the  first  of  the 

two  mottoes  :    "...  and  behold  a  pale  horse  ;    and  his  name 

that  sat  on  him  was  Death  .  .  ."  (Revelation  vi.  8).     Neither 

this  motto  nor  the  other,  "  But  he  that  hateth  his  brother  is 

in   darkness,    and  walketh   in   darkness,    and    knoweth   not 

whither  he  goeth,  because  that  darkness  hath  blinded  his  eyes  " 

(i  John  ii.  II),  can  be  regarded  as  attractive  to  the  ordinary 

reader,  for  they  suggest  that  the  novel  is  to  be  a  contribution 

to   the   prevalent   mysticism,    to   the   apocalyptic   mysticism 

of    Mereikovskii   and   similar   reUgious    decadents.    But    the 

opening  pages  arrest  our  attention.    We  learn  that  the  diary 

is  kept  by  the  leader  of  a  terrorist  group  of  five  persons  who 

are  to  assassinate  the  governor  of  a  provincial  town.    A  terrorist 

»  Most  of  the  authors  wroce  anonymously.    Two  of  the  articles  were  almost 
certainly  from  the  pen  of  Cernov.  whilst  SiSkov  contributed  one. 


,bo  quotes  the  apocalypse  and  the  disciple  whom  Jesus  loved 
I-  »  new  type.  A  new  feature,  too,  in  terronst  fiction  is  the 
Lson  leSen  the  hero  and  Erna.  the  chemist  of  the  group^ 
S  relationship  between  George  and  Erna  comes  into  the 
Ite/ory  of  what  is  known  as  free  love,  and  we  are  told  at 
K5  outset  that  when  George  holds  Erna  in  his  arms  he 
fi  nks  of  another  woman,  Elena.    The  diary  opens  with  the 

c  ount  of  these  love  relationships,  but  passes  immediately  _ 
kfthe  consideration  of  its  main  ethical  problem,  that  of  the 
'  ri,h?  to  WU     ■■  Why  shouldn't  one  kill  ?     And  why  is  murder 
ust lied  in  one  cZ  and  not  in  another  ?     People  do  find 
Sons    but  I  don't  know  why  one  should  not  kill ;    and  I 
annot  understand  why  to  kill  in  the  name  of  this  or  that  i 
onsidered  right,  while  to  kill  in  the  name  of  something  else 
s  "«ong         .      am  not  conscious  of  hate  or  anger  when  I 
tokof  him.    At  the  same  time  I  do  not  feel  any  pity  Jo 
him.    As  a  personaUty  he  leaves  me  indifferent      But  I  want 
him  to  die     Strength  will  break  a  straw.    I  don  t  beheve 
'n  words.    I -do  not  want  to  be  a  slave  myself,  and  do  not 

^"  As7re:r  itrth't  Hm  'making  the  acquaintance  of  a 
newlype  of  terrorist,  and  of  a  real  terrorist,  not  an  ima|nary 
one  Mv  Russian  correspondents  inform  me  that  RoP^m.  * 
voung  man  of  about  thirty,  married  to  a  daughter  of  the  poet 
•Uspenskii.  was  the  leading  spirit  in  the  a-ssination  o^Pkve 
,nH  in  that  of  the  grand  duke  Sergius.     In  the  periodical 

sinations.  he  escaped  from  prison  ^  lew  ody  ^ember 

fixed  for  his  execution,  and  now  hves  abroad  as  a  memoer 

"'  tptn?Grg1tnTtCag'ain,  is  something  new  in  a 
terroS  tLks  ?nd\eels  precisely  after  t^^e  man^^^^^^^ 
Karamazov     Whilst   Ivan   was   a   typical   representative    oi 

practical  revolutionist.    Dostoevskn,  it  mubi 

.  The  quotations  are  made  from  the  ^^^^^;;^^^^^^^^ 
The  Pale  Horse,  translated  from  the  Russian  by  Z.  Vengero 
1917.  and  AUen  and  Unwin,  London,  1918- 
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employed  the  figure  of  Ivan  to  manifest  his  hostiUty  to  iU 
revolution,  but  RopSin  accepts  on  behalf  of  his  own  generation! 
Dostoevskii's  analysis  of  the  revolution. 

Dostoevskii  represented  the  ethico-poUtical  alternatives 
of  force  and  love  as  reUgious  in  character,  as  the  alternatives 
of  unfaith  and  faith,  as  the  alternatives  of  murder  or  suicide 
on  the  one  hand  and  Hfe  on  the  other.  Ivan  and  his  half 
brother  Smerdjakov  are  contrasted  with  AUosha  Ivan  and 
Smerdjakov  commit  parricide;  Smerdjakov  kills  himself- 
Aliosha  is  the  apostle  of  life  to  the  young  men  of  his  generation' 

Rop§in  puts  Dostoevskii's  philosophy  into  the  mouth  of 
Vanja,  one  of  the  members  of  the  group  : 

"  Now,  tell  me,  have  you  ever  thought  of  Christ  ?  " 

"  Of  whom  ?  " 

"Of  Christ,  of  the  God-Man  Christ?     Did  you  ever  ask 
yourself  what  you  ought  to  believe  in  and  how  you  ought 
to  Uve  ?     In  my  lodgings,  in  the  driver's  yard,  I  often  read 
the  Gospels,  and  I  have  come  to  the  conclusion  that  only  two 
ways  are  open  to  men.  no  more  than  two.    One  is  to  beheve 
that    everything    is    permissible.    Please,    understand    me- 
everythmg,  without  exception.    Now  that  leads  to  the  making 
of  such  a  character  as  Dostoevskii's  Smerdjakov,  provided 
that  a  man  has  a  mind  to  dare  and  not  to  shrink  at  any 
consideration.    After  all,  there  is  logic  in  such  an  attitude 
since  God  does  not  exist,  since  Christ  is  but  a  man    there  is 
no  love  as  well ;   there  is  nothing  whatever  to  stop  you     The 
other  is  the  way  of  Christ  which  leads  to  Christ     Tell  me 
if  there  is  love  in  a  man's  heart— I  mean  real,  deep  love- 
could  he  kill  or  not  ?  " 

Vanja  is  a  mystic.     He  feels  that  his  death  is  drawing 
near;    before  death   the  soul  concentrates  its  energies  and 
looks  beyond  the  Hmits  of  sense  and  of  the  e very-day  under- 
standing.    There  is  something  more  than  reason    savs  Vania 
but  we  have  blinkers  on.  j  }  > 

George  is  a  rationalist  extremist.  Just  as  Ivan  extoUed 
EucUdean  reasoning,  so  does  George  extol  arithmetic  •  Hke 
Ivan,  he  now  beUeves  in  nothing,  neither  in  God  nor  in  Christ 
nor  even  in  the  watchword  of  his  party,  in  the  war  cry  "  Land 
and  liberty  !  "  These  for  him  are  mere  words.  Can  fifteen 
desjatinas  of  land  (he  asks  in  the  phrase  of  Kropotkin)  make 
a  man  happy  ?  SociaHsm,  he  says,  is  only  Martha,  and  Martha 
IS  only  half  the  truth.     The  other  half  of  truth  is  Mary— 


and  where  is  Mary  ?  George  admits  that  the  man  is  happy 
who  beUeves  in  Christ,  who  beUeves  in  socialism,  who  beheves 
L  anything  at  all,  and  his  chief  longing  is  for  rehgious  faith  : 
!  I  would  pray  if  I  could ! "  But  George  is  a  sceptic 
through  and  through,  and  his  path  therefore  does  not  lead 

wards  any  goal;  he  is  a  rudderless  ship;  J^e  is  ^^^^ 
nothing  more  than  a  puppet  show  at  a  fair.  What  is  my 
law  >  ''  he  asks,  and  replies,  "  I  am  on  the  boundary  Ime 
between  Ufe  and  death,  and  there,  where  death  rules,  there 
k  no  law,  for  law  relates  to  life  alone."  ,,       x 

If  he  could  think  like  his  comrade  Vanja.  he  would  not 
kill  But  since  his  mission  is  to  kill,  he  cannot  think  like 
Vanja.      Besides,    Vanja,    the    Tolstoian.    is    none    the    less 

^''G^eofge^^ccepts    Nietzsche's    superman,    more    especially 
since  an  anticipatory  sketch  of  the  superman  was  given  by 
Dostoevskii.    The    s'uperman    of    Nietzsche    and    Dostoevsk^x 
loves  no  one.  not  even  himself.        I  am  alone.     If  there  is 
none  to  protect  me,  I  am  my  own  protector.    ^\l^^pj^ 
God   I  am  my  own  God."    George's  reasoning  recalls  Feuer- 
bach's  "Homo  homini  deus  "  ;   and  since  the  days  of  Herzen, 
FeuerbacJ^s   teaching  has  inspired  -ol-^^-^^^^^^^ 
with    atheism.     Dostoevskii    counterposed    the    God-Ma^^^^^^ 
Feuerbach's    man-god.       George    knows    thi,    ^ut    foUows 
Feuerbach   and   Ivan,   not   Aliosha.     In  Ivans  company  he 
Motte  first  steps  of  Faust.    Just  as  ^aust  is  P^^^^^^^^^^^ 
from  the  sinister  phial  by  the  sound  of  '^^f'^^'^^^^^^ 
George's  mood  softened  at  Eastertide,  and  he  I^^ilosoph^^^^ 
upon  Christ's  resurrection.     It  then  seems  to  him  that  he 
can  and  must  believe  in  miracle,  seeing  that  for  one  who 
believes  in  miracle  there  are  no  difficulties,  and  violence  is 

^'^trivlf  gTo^^^  craves  for  life,  for  a  full  life.     He  would 
like'tSiv: •' "s  thelrass  grows. '  without  ^-^^^^^^^ 
pangs  of  conscience,  without  thought.    That  ^^  vvh^^  he^oves 
to  read  ancient  authors,  to  read  the  7^\^.^  ,  ^^^'^^^^^^ 
not  seek  for  the  truth,  but  simply  lived,   f  .^f  5^^^ 
after  his  escape  from  prison,  he  recovered  ^^^^^^^^^^^^^^ 
During  the  first  days  after  his  escape  there  was  dead  inmtter 
ence  in  Ws  heart     He  did  mechanically  all  that  was  necessary 
Tavoid^bet^e^  but  why  he  ^f^l^^^^^^^^^^ 

tell.    A  day  came,  however,  when  he  was  walking  alone  in 
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the  evening,  and  realised  that  the  spring  was  all  around 
him,  that  life  was  before  him,  that  he  was  young  and  strong 
and  in  perfect  health.  George  loves  nature,  which  has  on' 
him  a  tranquillising  effect  and  fills  him  with  the  joy  of  life- 
then  he  becomes  all  contemplation,  and  must  not  think. 

Thought,  that  is  the  trouble  !  Like  his  predecessors,  the 
old  German  romanticists,  George  would  like  "simply  to  live 
as  the  grass  grows."  In  Nietzschean  fashion,  he  would  follow 
instinct  only,  and  follows  instinct,  continually  seeking  after 
woman.  He  lives  with  Erna,  but  seeks  and  ultimately  finds 
Elena  as  well.  Elena's  word  to  him  is,  "  Give  up  thinkin? 
and  kiss."  ^' 

George  is  not  Faust  alone,  he  is  also  Don  Juan.  He  has 
read  ArcybaSev's  Sanine,  the  Don  Juan  of  the  disillusioned 
revolutionists.  But  Rop§in's  Don  Juan  (be  it  accounted  to 
RopSin's  credit)  is  more  human.  Nevertheless,  the  mood  of 
Solomon  overcomes  him;  he  finds  life  wearisome,  savine 
"  All  is  vanity  and  lies  !  "  '       y  "&> 

George  follows  Dostoevskii,  Nietzsche,  Goethe— he  follows 
Goethe's  Faust,  reUves  Faust.      We  are  told  in  the  histories 
of  hterature  that  Faust  is  the  representative  of  the  modern 
type  of  man.     But  did  not  Faust,  too,  kill  ?     Did  not  he  stab 
Gretchen's  brother  ?     Must  not  Faust  be  held  accountable  for 
the  death  of  Gretchen's  mother  and  for  the  death  of  his  own 
child  ?     Was  he  not  cowardly  in  the  way  in  which  he  allowed 
Gretchen  to  go  to  her  death  ?     And  did  not  Faust  wish  to 
put  an  end  to  his  own  Hfe  ?     The  modem  type  of  man  ?     Do 
not  we  see  in  Faust  an  exemphfication  of  Dostoevskii's  formula 
that  he  who  abandons  the  ancient  faith,  he  who   throws  the 
old  aside,  is  confronted  with  the  brutal  alternative  of  murder 
or  suicide?     By  Dostoevskii,   this  spiritual  state  is  termed 
atheism,  and  in  his  Faust-Ivan  he  demonstrates  its    conse- 
quences.    Is  Faust,  the  whole  Faust,  reaUy  the  modem  man ' 
The    first  attempt  on    the  governor's  life  is  a  complete 
failure.     At  the  second  attempt,  though  the  bomb  explodes, 
the  governor  is  unhurt,  whilst  in  the  explosion  and  subsequent 
pursuit  ten  persons  are  kiUed  or  seriously  injured,  and  Fedor, 
who  had  been  designated  by  the  group  as  the  practical  leader 
on  this  occasion,  kills  himself  to  avoid  capture.    The  third 
attempt  is  successful,  but  Vanja,  the  thrower  of  the  bomb, 
IS  arrested  and  eventually  hanged. 

From  the  purely  utilitarian  outlook,  no  less  than  ethicaUy 
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and  philosophically.  George  is  compelled  to  ask  himself  whether 
to  achieve  the  death  of  a  governor  is  worth  so  much  sacrifice, 
and  whether  the  sacrifice  furthers  the  end,  brings  nearer  the 
attainment  of  poHtical  and  social  Uberty.  Moreover  he 
doubts  whether  it  is  still  right  to  practise  terrorism  now  that 
Russia  has  a  constitution. 

Not  merely,  however,  is  George  oppressed  by  the  prob.em 
of  the  right  to  Ufe  and  death,  and  by  his  doubts  concerning 
the  utihty  and  purposefuhiess  of  terrorism;    t)ut  further    the 
terrorist's   outlawed   existence   is   utterly    repulsive    to   him. 
Without  a  country,  without  a  name  (for  he  is  always  appeanng 
under  some  new  alias),  without  a  family,  George  has  to  lead 
a   hfe   of   fraud   and   falsehood.      There   chase   one   another 
through  his  brain  thoughts  concerning  God  and  human  destmy, 
concerning  the  future  of  Russia  and  of  humanity  ;  he  would 
XTsTt'down  and  quietly  thmk  out  his  own  attitude  towards 
the  ideas  of  Dostoevskii,  Nietzsche,  Goethe,  Tolstoi,  etc.     but 
his  connection  with  the  revolutionary  party  <^«"^f J^^^^^)";).^^^^ 
lead  the  life  of  a  spy  ;    all  his  thoughts  and  f^^%^^'^^' 
must  be  concentrated  upon  a  single  point ;    hke  Tihojniro^ 
the  revolutionary  leader  who  abjured  revolution  at  the  close 
of   the   eighties,    George   feels    the    pettiness,    deplores    the 
restrictedness,  of  his  mental  honzon.  tt..^,,v.^— 

What  to  him  is  governor  X  or  governor  Y  ?  Hecuba 
and  yet  something  more.  When  the  first  ^ttempt  miscames 
George's  mood  be^mes  tinged  with  gall,  and  from  the  moment 
when  the  governor  has  given  him  a  fnendly  greetmg  m  the 
:;reet  he  conceives  a  personal  hatred  for  the  -an^  ^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^ 
sentiment  of  revenge  overpowers  him  and  ^t  becom^^^  dear 
to  him  that  he  does  not  wish  to  lead  a  peaceful  life,  that 
blood-letting  charms  him  for  its  own  sake. 

Georee  therefore,  does  not  merely  kill  his  political 
oppS^nt  '  He  chali;nges  Elena's,  husband,  ^^f^.^^^^^ 
that  his  bullet  wUl  lay  the  man  low.  He  cannot  endure  ^hat 
he  should  not  have  exclusive  possession  of  Elena.  Elena  does 
not  b°tve  in  eternal  love,  and  he  has  himself  fpres^d^^^ 
Erna  his  disbelief  in  such  love,  but  m  Elena  s  mouth  the 
sentiment  seems  utterly  wrong  to  him ! 

We  are  given  an  insight  into  a  ^^'^\^}'^^';^^^J^^^^^^ 
none  the  less,  that  to  kill  in  the  war  with  Jap^n  and  to  ^^^^^ 
Elena's    husband    are    two    di«erent    thmgs    fc^r    the    Utter 
killing  is  something  which  he  does  solely  for  ^^^isdf^  ^^^ 
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act  of  an  egoist.    In  the  end  it  becomes  perfectly  clear  to  him 
that  he  has  no  ties  with  any  one  in  the  world,  that  he  cares 
nothing  either  for  any  individual  or  for  the  world  at  large. 
The   emissary   from   the   central   committee   seeks   him   out. 
The  party  has  a  difficult   task   to  entrust   to   George.     But 
George  suddenly  decides  that  he  will  have  nothing  to  do  with 
the  matter,   that  he  does  not  wish  to  kill.     "  Why  kill  ?  " 
he  asks.    The  emissary,  probably  a  man  who  has  spent  his 
days  in  prison  or  in  Siberia,  seems  to  him  only  an  old  fellow 
in  his  dotage.     "  He  looked  anxiously  at  me  and  stroked  my 
hand  affectionately  Uke  a  father.      But  I  knew  for  certain  : 
I  was  not  with  him,  nor  with  Vanja,  nor  with  Ema.     I  was 
with  no  one."     He  decides  that  he  will  cease  to  live.     Memo- 
ries of  childhood  and  of  his  mother's  love  cannot  teach  him 
to  love  his  fellow  men.     The  world  has  become  accursed  to 
him.     He  had  a  desire   of  old,   and  accomplished  his  task. 
Now  the  desire  is  gone.     The  ultra-rationahst  sickens  from 
infirmity  of  wiU.     "  I  am  alone.     I  will  leave  the  dull  puppet 
show."     The  beautiful  autumn  day  beguiles  him  for  a  moment, 
but  when  night  falls  George  will  say  his  last  word.     "  My 
revolver  is  with  me." 

Rop§in  gives  a  gruesome  confirmation  of  Dostoevskii's 
formula,  the  alternatives  of  murder  and  suicide.  Ema  takes 
her  own  Ufe,  not  merely  because  the  poUce-spies  are  upon  her 
trail.  Fedor  kills  his  pursuers  and  finally  himself  because, 
like  George,  he  sees  no  meaning  in  the  hfe  he  has  been  leading. 
"  I  will  reserve  the  last  shot  for  myself  .  .  .  that  will  settle 
it  "—such  is  the  mood  in  which  he  undertakes  the  affair.  If 
he  is  not  killed  in  the  struggle,  he  will  kill  himself.  Vanja  is 
of  a  very  different  type.  He  kills,  but  knows  even  as  he  does 
so  that  he  is  committing  a  great  sin.  He  hopes  that  he  too 
will  be  killed  by  the  bomb  that  he  throws,  conceiving  that 
his  own  death  will  be  an  appropriate  punishment  for  his  crime. 
He  submits  quietly  to  arrest  that  he  may  atone  with  his  own 
death,  for  he  has  no  wish  to  continue  Uving  after  he  has 
committed  murder.  He  was  a  peculiar  Christian  or  half- 
Christian.  In  a  letter  to  his  friends  which  he  managed  to 
smuggle  out  of  prison  he  wrote  :  "  I  did  not  feel  in  me  the 
strength  to  Uve  for  the  sake  of  love,  and  I  understood  that 
I  could  die  and  ought  to  die  for  the  sake  of  it." 

According  to  Vanja,  and  he  is  here  reproducing  Dostoevskii's 
thought,  it  is  easy  to  die  for  another,  easy  to  sacrifice  one's 


life  for  mankind  ;  but  it  is  far  more  difficult  to  live  for  mankmd 
o  1  ve  in  love  from  day  to  day,  from  minute  to  mmute  In 
is  mysricism,  Vanja  supplements  this  theory  by  mod.fy^^^^ 
the  words  of  the  Gospel.  "  Just  remember,  he  says,  the 
ItrdT' Greater  love  hath  no  man  than  this,  tiiat  a  man  lay 
down  his  Hfe  for  his  friends.'     And  he  must  lay  down  more 

"^^^^^t^    Vanja  presumes  upon  the  boundless 
mercv  of  Christ,  and  hopes  for  pardon  in  the   other  world 
Se  Ts  superstitious,   and   George   the    rationalist    is  likewise 

^n^etotd  ^^^^^^^^  Rop^in  had  in,  mind  the  freq-ncy^^^ 
suicide  among  the  revolutionary  mtelligentsia.  He  must 
ravTbeen  acquainted  with  the  discussions  concerning  this 
matter  which  have  formed  a  leading  theme  of  recen  literature 
Sf  marhave  been  conversant  with  Mihailovskn's  analysi  . 
Ss  own  decision  is  entirely  accordant  with  Dostoevskii  s 
fo  mull     He  makes  suicide  -VVe.r  .sil^e  ^^^^^^^  ^^ 

rationahst,  the  basis  of  whose  mentality  is  his  ego-an  ego 

'TtSak'sTove;-  was  written  only  twenty  years  before 
.1,  ;  T^noL  but  how  great  is  the  difference  between  the 
i:  al?S^^^^^^^^^  in  the  two  books,  how  widely  sundered 
^rpTheresDective  conceptions  of  the  terrorist  revolution.  It 
Ttr^e  thT^^i  and  George  in  Stepniak's  book  (presumably 
L;^Ltas  thinking  of  his  P-decessor;s  work  when^^^^^^^^ 
thP  name  of  George  for  his  hero    occasionally  ask  themselves 

his  death  (he  was  run  over    uy  ^lu^rn  •   "  Remain  true 

stepniak's  revolutionists  have  faith     toey^        revolution  ; 
but  they  have  replaced  behef  m  the  oia  uoa     y 
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Russia  and  the  mufik.    These  atheists  have  not  yet  become 
man-gods,   they  have  not  yet  become  aristocratic  supermen 
to    whom   everything   is   permissible.     They   carry   on   their 
war  like  formal  belligerents,  and  are  permeated  with  the  con- 
viction that  their  sacrifice  is  an  act  of  duty.     Environed  by 
an  atmosphere  of  death,   these  revolutionists   regard   them- 
selves as  victims  of  the  sacrifice,  feeUng  themselves  in  truth 
to  be  ah-eady  dead.     Such  a  man  leaves  his  young  wife  without 
hesitation,  but  it  is  to  go  to  his  death,  for  his  relationship  to 
women  in  general  and  to  his  wife  in  particular  is  very  different 
from  that    of    RopSin's  George.      George  is  a  polygamist    a 
decadent  polygamist,  but  Stepniak's  revolutionist  is  a  strict 
monogamist.     We  feel  that  in   many  cases   the  relationship 
between  man  and  wife  may  have  been  in  conformity  with  the 
:deal  propounded  by  Tolstoi  in  the  Kreutzer  Sonata.     RopSin's 
George  debihtates  his  nerves  in  accordance  with  all  the  rules 
of  sexual  pathology     Characteristic  is  the  manner  in  which 
simply   from    boredom,   he    visits    the    public   places    where 
women  offer  themselves  for   sale.     (Does  it   not   seem  likely 
that     RopSin    was    famihar    with     Alphonse    Daudet's    Une 
petite  paroisse,   which   contains   an   analysis   of   a   decadent 
anarchist  soul  ?) 

In   a   word,   the   revolutionist   of  earlier  days  was   quite 
objectively  devoted  to  his  party  and  to  the  cause  of  .the  people  • 
free  from  subjectivism,  devoid  of  scepticism,  his  faith  rose 
to  the  pitch   of  fanaticism.     The  latter-day  revolutionist  is 
subjectivist,   infidel,   individualist   to  the  uttermost  limit  of 
social  isolation,   a  sceptic  through  and  through.    The  man 
of  the  earher  type  was  a  follower  of  John  Stuart  Mill,  of  the 
writer  who,  despite  his  utiUtarianism,  demanded  the  sacrifice 
of  1  fe  ;  in  offering  up  his  life  to  an  ideal,  such  a  revolutionary 
felt  himself  to  be  a  consecrated  victim.  .  The  modem  revolu- 
tionist does  not  believe  in  any  ideal ;   he  has  carried  out  the 
thoughts  of  Feuerbach  and  Stirner  to  their  logical  conclusion  • 
the  desecration  of  all  that  is  holy  has  culminated  in  cynicism! 
He  will  kill,  but  his  act  is  a  personal  one ;  he  feels  personally 
mjured  by  his  opponent,  the  deed  must  shake  him  out  of  his 
own  apathy,  and   the  adversary's  death  acts  on  him  as  a 
stimulant.     The  earUer  revolutionist  had  no  thought  of  suicide, 
but  would  kill  himself  unhesitatingly  to  avoid  falling  into  the 
hands  of  the  police,  or  to  spite  the  prison  administration     For 
RopSm's  George,  on  the  other  hand,  suicide  is  desirable  in 


itself,  is  the  means  by  which  an  escape  can  be  secured  from 
this  dull  variety  entertainment  which  is  life. 

Much  more  might  be  said  on  this  topic   but  my  pre^n 
aim  is  merely  to  display  the  sigmficance  of  The  Pale  Horse 
in  relation  to  the  contemporary  crisis  m  revolutionism. 

I  have  little  space  to  devote  to  RopSin  as  artist  and  man 
of  letters    for  the  philosophic  content  of  his  book  has  so 
largely  Ibsorbed  my  attention.     His  style  contrasts  wi  h  that 
of  ttie  more  modem  decadents.    It  is  extremely  simp  e;   he 
Lves  short,  staccato  sentences,  this  being  m  keeping  with  the 
S  lorm     As  a  whole  and  in  its  details  the  work  is  skilfully 
SoS    For  example.  George's  relationships  with  women 
aSdicated  at  the  outset,  and  the  ethical  and  religious  problem 
a    propounded  by  Dostoevskii  is  placed  in  the  foreground  o 
the  discussion.     RopMn's  analysis  o^.'^'^.hsm  is  at  the  same 
time  an  analysis  of  the  Karamazov  disease  ;   Ivan  Karamazov 
s  Faust  and  Don  Juan  rolled  into  one.    Revolutionary  tech- 
dque    wS   plays  a  great  part  in  Stepniak's  wrUmgs    is 
but  cursorUv  sketched  by  RopSin,  whose  leading  interest  is 
?n  the  Shysics  of  revolution.    We  feel  that  for  the  author 
hei  metapysical  problems  have  been  matters  of  personal 
xperience.Vat  he  has  himself  Uved  the  Faust-Ivan  life^ 

I  must  not  be  taken  as  implying  that  m  George,  Rop§m 
is  merely  describing  himself  and  his  own  experiences^  He 
deUberately  distributes  his  personal  "'P^^"™^^,^""^!,^! 
various  characters,  among  George  and  his  '^o'n^ff  .  JP°|^ 
toevskii  employed  a  similar  method.  Much  m  the  book  is 
Sr^Sl  Experience,  but  Rop.m  is  not  analysmg  himse^^ 
merely,  for  he  considers  also  the  psychology  of  his  as«)ciates 
and  of  the  whole  revolutionary  movement  since  the  close 

''  t^T^MSer's  Reminiscences,  S.  A.  Savinkova  tells  us  that 
her  mo  is  went  to  St.  Petersburg  in  1897  *»  study  -t^ 
university.    The  two  yomig  men  took  part  m  the  lemon^Ja 
tion  in  Khazan  Square.    They  were  arrested   -"^  °ne  m^ht 
the  prescribed  domiciUary  visit  was  ""^de/^^  their  parents 
house.    The  mother  hastened  to  the  capital  ««^^*«/^J  f. 
Lure  certain  mitigations  ;    but  agam  and  ^g^  ^  J^^^  f^^J^ 
of  her  intervention  and  of  that  of  influential  persons  {Lopuhin 

is  mentioned  among  others)  was  °^*^*^™^  *^f„*f%te  wS 
powers  of  the  poUce.  The  upshot  was  tiie  rum  of  the  who^e 
family.    The  father,  a  judge  in  Poland,  died  insane , 
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elder  brother  was  sent  to  Siberia  and  killed  himself  there  •  t 
the  younger  escaped  shortly  before  the  date  fixed  for  his 
execution.  Thus  Uke  an  avalanche  does  a  terrible  destiny 
develop  out  of  a  students'  demonstration,  thus  does  the  ruth- 
lessness  of  absolutism  force  the  most  peaceable  of  men  into 
revolutionary  opposition,  thus  does  absolutism  as  it  were 
compel  the  very  sceptic  to  the  hesitating  use  of  the  automatic 
pistol. 

I  am  unable  to  say  how  far  A  Mother's  Reminiscences 
contains  an  accurate  record  of  events,  but  the  book  suffices 
to  show  how  RopSin's  conception  of  the  fourth  apocalyptic 
rider  Death,  whom  Hell  followed,  was  a  necessary  outcome 
of  the  pathological  state  of  revolutionary  and  absolutist 
Russia. 

The  Pale  Horse  is  a  notable  work  both  from  the  Uterary 
and  philosophical  point  of  view,  but  progressive  criticism  was 
extremely  reserved  in  its  attitude,  partly  perhaps  because  the 
wntmg  was  published  in  Struve's  review.  In  1912,  however 
a  second  novel  by  RopSin,  The  Tale  of  What  was  Not  was 
pubhshed  in  "  Zav^ty,"  the  new  social  revolutionary  review. 
Discussion  and  polemic  concerning  RopSin's  writings  now 
became  general. 

No  fresh  philosophical  contribution  is  furnished  by  this 
second  novel,  but  the  philosophy  of  revolution  is  exhibited, 
or  It  might  be  better  to  say  experienced  by  revolutionists,' 
m  a  different  situation.     Rop§in  describes  the  mass  revolution 
and  the  subsequent  constitutionalist  epoch.    The  revolutionists 
brmg  forward  their  ideas  on  the  barricades  and  during  the 
proceedings   of  the   new   duma.     Rop§in   is   wholly   occupied 
with  his  own  problem.     He  makes  no  attempt  to  show  to  what 
extent  the  terrorist  tactics  of  the  social  revolutionaries  con- 
tnbuted  to  bring  about  the  mass  rising ;.  he  merely  describes 
how  his  party  was  drawn  into  the  general  revolt,  and  how 
this  revolt   was.  crushed  by   the   triumphant   reaction.    The 
disaster  is  accompanied  by  an  internal  process  of  dissolution, 
for  general  disiUusionment  ensues  upon  the  recognition  that 
the  party  has  been  led  by  a  provocative  agent  (Rop§in's  Azev 
passes   by    the    name    of   Berg),    who    destroys    the    central 
committee  and  therewith  the  whole  party. 
^     PhHosophically,  RopSin  restates  his  dilemma  thus.    Either 
It  is  lawful  to  kill  always,  or  not  at  all.     Nothing  but  beUef 

'  Kropotkin's  brother,  in  Uke  manner,  died  by  his  own  hand  in  Siberia. 


r  ^   in  fhP  Christian  God,  in  Christ,  is  competent  to  break 
in  God,  m  ^^.^^^^  Dostoevskii's  Smerdjakov- 

the  sword.    Either  we  musi  louuw  x^  ^^ 

\\  onH   ^av  "  all  things  are  permissible,     or  else  we 

;s:  .trs.t°~«  ?7£ts:  roT'-nvrJ  ■ 

burn,  and  strangle.    But  why,  because  1  ^^  ^^  ^^^^^^^^ 

should  I  be  regarded  as  a  hero,  ana  wny  ^^ 

as  a  conte-ptible  wre  ch  an^^  „„,  kill, 

hangs  me?     ^hats  all  humbug  ^^^  ^^^  ^^^^^^ 

and  in  that  case  both  Slezkm  ana  i 

law  ;    or  else  killing  is  P«™f '^^^' !"^  contemptible  wretch. 

that  one  of  us  is  a  hero  and  ^e  othej  *  contemp 

for  we  are  both  simple  human  %g    who  happen  ^^^^  ^^.^ 

enmity.     Now   answer   '"f.,,*'^,  J°d  us  from  conviction. 
Slezkin  whom   we  have   kUled,   hunted  us  from  ^^^^ 

and  not  simply  to  make  nj^f  J.  f'^*^^^  .^^^^  ^id  L  the  sake  of 
he  was  not  self-seeking,  but  did  ^^Jf  J'^  ^/hat  it  was  his 
the  people,  holding  (e"°"^°f  ^1  "LTttogs'  It  may  well 
duty'to  fight  us?  Do  y-^d-U  *ese  S-  „„^  J^^ast 
be  that  among  a  hundred  or  a  thou-nd^^^_  ^^^^  .^  ^^^  ^.^^^_ 
is  such  a  man  as  I  suggest,     in  ^^  ^^^y 

ence  between  Slezkm  and  me  ?     In  ^V  J^^   ;  ^hat  we 

always  kill,  or  we  may  never  k^l^    I>°^y^;;  ^^^  the  law  ? 

niay  not,  and  yet  we  -f^^^^f^^^^fels,  or  in  Kant  ?    To 
In  the  party  program,  m  Marx   '^  ^  §     ;  ,     ^^r  Kant 

say  this  is  nonsense-for  neither  Marx,  nor      ^g  ^^  ^^_  ^^^^^ 

ever  killed  anyone.  They  ««^«™^; "^  ,^^at  you  and  I  and 
Thus  they  do  not  know.  '^'T^'^^^ljXniten,  it  remains 
Volodja  know.  Whatever  they  may  hav^  ^  '^  ^^^  g^t 
hiddei  from  them  whether  we  «^ay^m  or  may  ^^^^^.^  ^^^^^ 

be  myself,  and  whatever  I  "lay  tVunk  of  h^^^  ^he 

Noteworthy  is  RopSm's  ^"£^\\  °  ^^te  fun^  °''  ^'*''^" 
revolutionary  idealist,  -^°J^^tXT^en..il.  the  sway 
of  the  revolution,  passes,  resist  as  ne  may. 
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of  the  bandit  Muha,  and  has  in  the  end  to  admit  that  between 
himself  and   Muha  there  is   no  essential  difference     "The 
next  thing  after  God  is  money,"  is  held  vaUd  also  by  provo 
cative  agents,  of  whom  two  types  are  described  by  RopSin 
Dr.  Berg,  the  leader,  seUs  himself  to  the  poUce  because  he 
has  a  taste  for  luxury.    The  young  Nietzschean,  on  the  other 
hand,   seeks  "protection,"  ostensibly  in  order  to  serve  the 
party   a  similar  attempt  having  previously  been  made  by  the 
Narodnaja  Volja  ;    moreover  there  is  at  work  in  his  mind  a 
complex  of  "emotions"  and  stimuU.     Of  course  the  rascal 
although  he  continually  has  Nietzsche  upon  his  tongue    and 
IS  always  quoting  Zarathustra,  is  likewise  in  pursuit  of  money 
as  the  source  of  agreeable  "  emotions."    The  sailor  who  has 
recently  jomed  the  party,  a  man  who  has  survived  the  dis- 
grace  of   Tsushima,    brother   of    the    leader    Andrei   who   is 
eventually  executed,  learns  the  spy's  secret,  and  insists  that  he 
shaU  either  kill  the  superintendent  of  poUce  or  be  killed  himself 
The  details  are  powerful.    The  naval  officer  joins  the  party 
to  continue  the  fight  for  Russia  and  honour  ;  he  is  no  philo- 
sopher, or  analyst,  and  his  simple  formula  is  that  of  Stepniak 
An  eye  for  an  eye,  and  a  tooth  for  a  tooth.    Alexander  has 
no  decisions  to  make,  for  he  lacks  experience,  and  has  not  the 
whole  revolutionary  movement  under  his  eyes.     The  youngest 
brother   (Three  Brothers  is  the  sub-title   of   the   book)   S 
boyish  enthusiasm,  hastens  from  school  to  the  barricade,  and 

wifh  M-  T  ^  1^^  '^^^^'-    ^"*  A"**^"  '^  f^"'i"«.  not  only 
with  Nietzsche,  but  with  the  whole  hterature  of  the  revolution 
and  aims  at  having  a  philosophy  of  revolution 

RopSm  shows  us  how  the  revolutionists  do  their  deeds 
hesitatingly  and  in  defiance  of  inward  resistance.  He  shows 
us  once  more  how  suicide  is  esteemed  the  last  resort.    All 

T  /      .  wf  ''"  •'^^^  *"""^^  ^^^'^  ^^  P"^  Horse.    But  T/il 
Tale  of  What  was  Not  is  a  work  of  wider  scope. 

§  185. 

T-HE  pubUcation  of  RopSin's  second  novel  and  the  simul- 

X     taneous  appearance  of  the  second  edition  of  The  Pale 

Horse  put  an  end  to  the  irresolution  of  the  critics,  whether  of 

tlZu^  P"*^  ^°^  '^'  °PP°^'"S  "-P-    So  un;x^c ted   so 

work  of  ;  r^^f^  T*"-  *   P^"°^°P'^y   "^  «^«'"tion  as  the 
work  of  a  social  revolutionary,  that  people  had  been  slow  to 
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«Use  the  full  significance  of  the  ideas  expressed  in  The  Pale 
t^  In  a  lettfr  to  the  party  review,  RopSin  now  defended 
Self  against  the  reproach  impUed  by  his  Uterary  and  philo- 
^nhical  comrades'  silence  concerning  his  first  book.  That 
S  he  s^d  was  merely  an  attempt  to  solve  a  moral  problem 

f'JZ  not  Tntended  to  deal  with  tactical  questions ;    the 
f  re    that  moved  through  its  pages  were  purely  imaginative 

r/tfons  and^were  not  descriptions  of  any  definite  persons 
'    £  ivaf  towards,  in  November  1912.  the  same  review 

KirrpJaetter  signed  by  twenty-two  of  its  contributors, 
Cotest  agiSst  rlfrl  If  What  was  Not.  The  novel  was 
«  sedSalse  and  biasid  description  of  the  revolutionary 
stigmatisea  as  a  outlook  was  declared  utterly  alien 

rrmLm:nt.td  ft  S;  contended  that  his  work  ought 

"The'eSrs'^oT  S^fpSo'dicf  joined    that    doubtless 
thJe  was  good  ground  to  complain  of  the  accuracy  of  RopSm  s 

SeS:  but  that  the  columns  of  the  review  we^e  open 
(or  the  presentation  of  the  other  side  of  the  case.    They  pro 

ested  against  any  attempt  to  expel  RopSin  from  the  party 
^"Ifmuftaneously'with  the  before-mentioned  pro  est  appeared 
.,  review  of  The  Pale  Horse  from  the  pen  of  Cernov  ,    and  a 
Ut[Sr  in  February  X9X3.  Hehanov  ioi-d  -  t^^  ^^^^^^^^^^ 
Tn  us    of  course,  social  revolutionary  and  social  aemocrauo 
crUiSm  of Top^in's  philosophy  of  revolution  is  of  especial 

'TefnoT'iurrore  "dynamic"  philosophy  and  ethics 
we  hariireldy  become  acquainted,  is  found  on  c^exa^- 
nation,  to  have  nothing  new  to  say  f^°"gxn  ,\  bo^^^^ 
Ethical  maximaUsm,  he  tells  us,  insists  that  violence  snaii 

refutes  Tolstoi's  theory,  for  the  maximum  must  be  realisea 
nS  ^oS  tTery'-  ^.  and  -.ibuf  absolutely 

Ete  Have  iV  right  to  kill  ^-y^^^^:  ^^TZ 
high  or  low.  who  represents  the  authontaUve  order  ot  tne 
Kcistine  state  ?  May  I  do  this  on  my  own  imtiative,  or  in 
existing  siaie  r     "»<ij'  ,    r-  tvio  sprnnd  novel  we  are 

pursuance  of  a  party  decree  ?  In  the  s«ff  <*  "°;;  sacrifice 
shown  very  clearly  that  RopSin's  terrorist  longs  to  sacrifice 
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himself.  But  he  realises  that  in  addition  to  sacrificing  himself 
he  has  to  kill  others,  and  he  enquires  whether  his  voluntary 
sacrifice  of  himself  gives  him  the  right  to  rule  Russia.  Such 
a  right  cannot  be  founded  on  machine  guns,  any  more  than' 
it  can  be  founded  on  the  Holy  Mass,  or  on  loyalty  to  the 
autocracy. 

BSHnskii's  and  Herzen's  answer  to  Ceraov  would  have 
run  as  follows  :  "  Before  the  moral  maximum  can  be  realised, 
the  times  of  the  moral  minimum  must  be  fulfilled."  Behnskii, 
and  subsequently  Herzen,  protested  vigorously  against  the 
notion  that  the  ideal,  that  free  resolve,  can  be  made  depen- 
dent upon  the  time  and  upon  historical  facts.  Besides, 
how  is  the  moral  maximum  to  be  realised  ?  For  each  indi- 
vidual the  question  takes  the  definite  form,  May  I  kill  ?  If 
the  moral  maximum  signifies  a  condition  characterised  by  the 
non-existence  of  coercion,  will  not  its  realisation  be  more 
speedily  effected  if  individuals  should  decide  from  the  first  to 
abstain  from  the  use  of  force  ? 

In  any  case,  Ropsin  challenges  Stepniak's  justification  of 
terrorism  by  an  appeal  to  the  law  of  retaUation.  The  device, 
an  eye  for  an  eye,  and  a  tooth  for  a  tooth,  seems  to  him  to 
smack  too  much  of  the  Old  Testament,  and  to  be  manifestly 
unjust. 

Other  members  of  the  Social  Revolutionary  Party  .besides 
Ropsin  were  incHned,  especially  after  the  Azev  disclosures, 
to  doubt  the  utiUty,  not  merely  of  terrorism,  but  of  the 
whole  method  of  party  organisation,  and  in  particular  of  the 
rigid  system  of  aristocratic  centraHsation.  The  committee 
appointed  to  investigate  the  Azev  affair  reported  that  provo- 
cative methods  had  not  made  their  appearance  by  chance, 
for  the  party  constitution  fitted  it  to  be  the  bhnd  tool  of  an 
individual.  In  the  party  periodicals,  •  increasing  expression 
was  given  to  the  view  that  terrorist  methods  were  unsound. 

Cernov's  "  moral  minimalism  "  is  not  merely  vague  and 
obscure,  but  even  from  the  purely  utilitarian  outlook  it  fails 
to  throw  light  upon  the  problem  of  terrorism  and  revolution. 

Plehanov's  critique  is  no  less  inadequate.  First  of  all. 
adroitly  enough,  Plehanov  heaps  coals  of  fire  upon  RopSin's 
head  and  upon  the  heads  of  that  writer's  adversaries  (social 
democrats  among  the  number)  by  defending  RopSin  against 
the  charge  of  having  no  independent  style.  RopSin  had  been 
accused  of  being  a  mere  imitator,  of  aping  Mereikovskii  in 


.•    first  novel    and  Tolstoi  (especially  ^Nar  and  ^^^^^)  ^^^^ 
h,s  first  novel,  a  ^^  ^^^  ^^  ^^  ^^^^^  ^^  fl^t 

too,  evades  the  issue,  *^^""    |  i^^j  the  advantage  over 

ts:rL'?r  u™  »£  hi.  .0  .PP..UO  obi„uv. 

historism.  rnnression  to  ethics.     He 

,  TZI'"TZk  r  p?ov  d:  :nS  justmcatlon  for 
admits  that      the  neea  to  P      _  ^^^j^^_  ^^  ^^^^ed 

of  RopSin  a  revolutionary  H^n^J^*-  ^      ^  ^nd   to  his 

Plehanov  therefore  -g-  f  °g^how„S  the  historical 
■' ^'^'^'hal 'e^lTstrugSn  society  and  had  prescribed 
process  had  ^^f «?_  f,  t!°„gie  On  one  side  is  the  divine 
the  functions  of    that  /"'^gSie.     '-'  ^    ^j^j^g 

right  of  the  existing  order  ;  on  ^^^  <rfh«  f^hiective  freedom, 
right  of  the  individual  '^"'^^^f  "^^^„^"^  °  /^  S^^  "°™^- 
wlich  rises  i Vrt°\lSfdf  wh«S  th'bS  men  of  the 
Hence  the  ^°"fl"=*',.^„ J^^fhoLh  men  perish  in  this  tragedy, 
'S^X  Thtiie.  Ts  S  says.  tLse  on  each  side  are 

•  ,^«  rsf  T?nn§in's  chief  philosophic  prede- 

.  In  the  text  an  account  h"  """^  °  °'  ^pended  here.    The  saying 

c«sors.    Certain  "PP'""'"**^,  "w,  ute  that  he  must  Uy  down  his  soul, 

that  a  man  must  lay  down  .^"«  X„^^,^„  A^cybaSeVs  Sevyrev  the  Worker 

lo^u^ofTcoUection  entitled  Zemlja.) 
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sacrifice  themselves,  should  be  ready  to  die ;  what  they  neec 
is  a  more  accurate  understanding  of  the  historical  process. 
It  would  be  impossible  to  give  a  plainer  demonstration  oi 
the  futiUty  of  historism,  to  show  more  clearly  how  fond  the 
exponents  of  that  doctrine  are  of  playing  hide  and  seek. 

As  exemplar  of  the  subjective  struggle  against  the  objec-l 
tive  norms,  Plehanov  adduces  Socrates,  and  he  tells  us  that 
the  struggle  between  subjectivism  and  objectivism  is  waged 
in  the  field  of  science.     But  assuredly  a  very  moderate  "  under- 
standing of  the  historical  process  "   suffices  to  convince  us 
from  a  study  of  this  very  example  that  Socrates  and  RopSin's 
George  have  nothing  whatever  in  common. ^      Both,  certainly, 
are  in  revolt  against  the  traditional  environment,  but  whereas 
Socrates   deliberately   accepts   the   poisoned   draught   handed 
him   by    the   representatives    of    coercive    authority,    George 
kills  certain  men  even  while  he  doubts  whether  they  are  in 
fact  his  oppressors.     In  the  Apology,  Plato  demonstrated  the 
innocence  of  Socrates  and  the  guilt  of  his  adversaries.     Ropsin, 
in  his  novels,  displays  to  us  the  doubts  he  has  come  to  enter- 
tain   regarding  terrorist    methods.     History  cannot    help    us, 
nor  yet  Hegel,  who  tells  us  both  sides  are  in  the  right.     "  Is 
it  right  for  me  to  kill  a  man  ?  "—there  is  the  simple  question, 
and  what  any  historian  or  philosopher  of  history  may  have 
written  concerning  the   historical  process   as   an   objectively 
given  whole,  is  utterly  irrelevant.     What  is  the  "  historical 
process  ?  "     Is  there  any  such  process,  over  and  above  the 
individual  consciousness  of  particular  individuals,   who  con- 
tinually, and  amid  varying  conditions,  have  severally  to   face 
the  ethical  problems  of  Ufe  !     RopSin,  we  are  told,  has  not  a 
sufficient   understanding   of   the   historical   process.    Perhaps 
not  I    Perhaps    not  I    But    does    the    historical    process,    as 
Plehanov    contends,    determine    the    functions    of    the    social 
struggle  ;   and  if  so,  how  ?     Characteristic  of  the  superficiality 
of  historism  and  its  objectivist  amorahsm  is  the  continued 
evasion  of  the  question  of  personal  decision,  of  personal  respon- 
sibility for  action,  for  action  in  general,  and  not  merely  for 

«  If  Plehanov  wished  to  turn  to  Hegel  for  a  contribution  to  the  "  algebra 
of  revolution  "  (the  reader  will  recaU  that  the  phrase  was  used  by  Herzen) 
he  should  have  given  a  philosophico-historical  account  of  the  relationships 
between  the  revolution  and  the  enlightenment.  But  it  is  true  that  the 
Hegdian  enUghtenment  (philosophy  as  mainspring  o.  the  French  revolution, 
the  differences  between  the  Cathohc  and  the  Protestant  peoples  in  the  revolu- 
tion) does  not  harmonise  weU  with  historical  materialism. 


I    ,.rist  and  other  revolutionary  deeds.    Let  Plehanov  tell 
h   h^t  Wstorv   what  the  study  of  history,  can  do  to  meet 
btfficSy   of   Roplin's   George,   to   answer   the   qufjon 
'*K  tw    here  and  now,  the  specific  George  is  right  to  ki 
rScific   gove^'^o'-    How   can   the    "historxcal   process 
*      ?nv  helD      and  what  is  this  "  historical  process     ?  ' 
^"ThTimnoriance   of   RopSin's  revolutionary   scepticism  is 
Sctedbv  the  criticism  to  which  his  writings  have  been 
unaffected  by  the  cr  j^.^     edecessors,  effected 

subjected.    Ropsin.  f  c°™P;  ,  revolution,  and  touched 

a  deeper  sounding  of  the  problem  ot  r^^"  ^^^^   ^ 

'''  1"m  ortrputwutiUtaS^;  vlSon'of  revolution. 

5fhU  "^^^^^^^^^  the  requisite  practical  and 
political  outlook.  p,rty,    above    all.    the 

n,ti^n  of  Roptin's  works  denotes  the  existence  of  a  great 
publicat  on  of  Rop^in  s  w  ^^^^^  ^^^  ^^^^^^^  ^^ 

crisis.    If  we  take  lunner  .  ^re    ustified  in 

'""'■^''fjnnV  tcirCS:L.ry    Party,    Russian 

Siormls^'c^m^to  a  parting  o^-  -ys^/£n 

himself  ^sita^Vk'^tuaTonlhr  .^t  Kcognises  the 
lies  the  tragedy  of  his  situation  t  ^^  ^^^^^^^ 

'f  "'"tW  "  He'k^ows  t^at    tt   m'axim    "  everything  is 
the   method.      He    Knowb    lua  ^^^^^a  to  admit  that  he 

permissible  "is  false  and  wrong;  J    -/--^.^    ,,,,  ^e  does 

"fof '  0"e  mustllU^ourag;  enou^^^^^^  say.  This  is 
wrong,  cruel,  and  terrible  ;  but  it  is  inevitable.   ^^  ^    ^^^^^  ^ 

.  Whilst  this  work  was  in  the  press,  there  was  ''™"f^^*ttSTvantv^ 
critiqrof  RopSin's  second  novel  irom  *'jj?SspSnly  enough  that  Plehanoy's 
RazSmmk.  the  historian  of  ^'^"^^''"■^.^^fJTZ  Ustorism,  although  (m 
historism  is  superficial,  but  >>;  -«"™•':„;°,*^^S,.  Ivanov-Razumnik  does 
opposition  to  Marxism)  he  prafej^<==  rerlare  for  him,  no  uhiversally  vaUd 
no?  recognise  any  ethi«  imP'-'ft'v^  '^"^^1%^^  he  terms  a  "  psychological 
ethical  norms.  But  in  h.s  view  ^^.^.^^^^'^'^  hological  norm  grows  with  tte 
norm."  To  quote  his  own  words  .  Th^^  P^^^^^,  |„emies  right  and  left  for 
growth  of  mankind.    We  cannot  kiU  our  persona^  we  are  restrained, 

the  same  reason  that  we  cannot  P'"*".^^^!^""'  ^^  by  any  ethical  norm, 
not  Ty  logical  reasons  (which  are  n°»;;-»f  ^«^  »°^  Irterminative,  but  simply 
Sut  6^  direct  scntimen,.  Neitiier  logic  nor  ^^=  «  ^er  that  Rsarev  used  a 
the  psychology  of  men  and  of  ^^'^^^^  ^*^^'^  the  disincUnation  to  kffl 
simi^r'  argum-t^.  B- Vt^rivan^-^Stk  „fers  it  to  "  growth,"  that 
:  TtSr^oraltotrof  men  and  of  mankind. 
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CHAPTER  TWENTY-TWO 

THE  EPISTEMOLOGICAL  PROBLEM  OF  RUSSIAN 

PHILOSOPHY 

§  i86. 
TN  this  summary  I  propose  to  discuss  the  chief  problems    " 
Ito  formulate  the  leading  ideas,   suggested  by  a   survey 
:,  the  material  that  has^^en  placed  ^^J^J^'^ 
have  endeavoured  to  finish  as  many  r  j^^^ 

in  the  first  instance  to  aUow  the   a  ^s  ^o.^^^^^^^^  ^,  ,,,3,  f ,ets 
We  may  now  attempt  to  grasp  uic  d  & 

ior  a  PJ^l^-Pfi^S'^ptuosoph^^^^^^^^^  -s  placed 

Caadaev    as  *«  ^f  ^  £^^^^     his  school.    The  historico- 
in  the  forefront  of  the  tmnkers  01  manner 

phUosophical  interest   dommates  ^^^  «;j°^^       ,,i,^ 
which  difierentiates  him  clearly  as  a  heon^^Jroin        p 

'''^^:i:'''K!:S^'^J^roitsiZ  developed  by  a 
ansku.  etc.     Kussian  P^"^"=^f  J^  ac-nirations   and  its  scientific  , 

constitution  is  connectea  w  ^^tention  has  been  paid 

^°P^y  f It  th7scien5rhlstoriography  and  the  philosophy 
to  the  fact  that  ^"^""78    "^       j^^jj^^^ts  associated 

of    history  were  «6^tf  "*^,"'!™  I-d  40)     In  like  manner, 
with  the  great  '^^^^^tion   (§§  39  and  4o)  ^ecabrist 

Russian  philosophy  of  »^f  "'J  °Sf  with  the  whole  Tev6- 
rising,  and  was  orgamca Uy  ^""'^^^^^^^fji.ti^^^  of  this  sum- 

l-^--':yiSrpSm1,t  Revolution."  has  not  been  chosen 
S?.arrforSS\preemine.ly  th^  ^rnof  mSest 
Vssian  thought,  Russian  9^^°^^/^^  f°.^,  ykewise  very 
itself  solely  as  philosophy  °«f;S;us  problem.  It  is  not 
intimately  concerned  wrth  ^^^^'^^Zo^by.  Opposition 
thereby  distinguished  from  turopean  pi        f  }       ^^^  ^ 
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to  ecclesiastical  theology  has  transformed  modern  philosophy 
into  the  philosophy  of  reUgion  (§§41  and  41  a). 

Thus  the  general  course  of  evolution  (alike  in  Russia  and 
in  Europe)  justifies  our  choice  of  these  associated  develop- 
ments of  the  philosophy  of  history  and  the  philosophy  of 
reUgion  to  throw  light  upon  the  study  of  Russia.  But  it  is 
necessary  for  me  to  anticipate  the  objections,  that  I  have 
failed  to  give  a  complete  account  of  the  philosophy  of  history 
and  the  philosophy  of  rehgion^  and  that  for  the  proper  under- 
standing of  Russia  we  must  draw  upon  a  knowledge  of  philo- 
sophy in  its  widest  ramifications. 

It  is  true  that  I  have  ignored  many  of  the  representatives 
of  professorial  philosophy,  many  exponents  of  philosophy  at 
the  seminaries,  and  other  j)hilosophical  writers.  But  those 
who  take  the  trouble  to  examine  sketches  of  the  history  of 
Russian  philosophy  will  find  that,  while  many  noted  Russian 
names  are  not  to  be  found  in  the  present  work,  on  the  whole 
my  choice  of  representative  thinkers  will  appear  justified.  And 
that  is  the  real  question— whether  the  thinkers  I  have  selected 
do  truly  characterise  Russia.'  My  own  opinion  is  that  the 
substance  of  their  doctrines  and  the  historical  succession  of 
the  writers  I  have  selected  as  representative,  combine  to  justify 
my  choice. 

It  is  not  fortuitous  that  not  one  of  these  men  ever  secured 
a  professorial  position  at  a  state  university,  and  the  fact  is 
extremely  characteristic  of  Russia.  (Solov'ev  fruitlessly  en- 
deavoured to  obtain  a  professorship,  as  Kir^evskii  had  done 
before  him.)  Moreover,  in  all  lands  where  freedom  is  un- 
known, the  official  representatives  of  science,  and  above  all 
of  philosophy,  are  on  the  whole  conservatives  and  supporters 
of  the  government,  especially  in  those  domains  which  are 
closely  connected  with  politics  by  direct  or  indirect  ties. 
Science  and  philosophy  are  not  identical  with  official  science 
and  philosophy,  with  the  teachers  appointed  by  govern- 
ment, or  with  the  teaching  caste  to  which  these  belong.  It 
suffices,  in  this  connection,  to  become  acquainted  with 
the  ideas  of   Pob^donoscev  (who  was  a  professor)   and  with 

I  For  those  who  do  not  read  Russian,  practically  the  only  survey  of  Russian 
philosophy  hitherto  available  has  been  the  section  on  Russia  contributed  by 
Kolubovsldi  to  Ueber^eg-Heinze.  Grundriss  der  Geschichte  der  Philosophie 
des  XIX  J^rhunderts.  and  this  is  merely  bibUographical.  Of  Russian  works 
I  have  alluded  in  §  38  to  Radlov's  sketch.  I  may  also  mention  Grusenberg 
bkuzen  der  gegenwirtigcn  russischen  Philosophie,  191 1. 


those  of  the  other  conservative  thinkers  whose  views  I  have 

'"Tn^Si^nt  of  the  views  of  some  of  the  leading  economists 
An  account  01  ^  j^  ^^  i^^th  interestmg  and 

sociologists,   and  ^^f  ^^J^^;^^^^,„,,„  .office  for  our  purpose 

'f  :rrore  seing  thit  in  the  studies  of  which  the  present 
all  the  more  !e""6  ^  .  ^  ^j^g  author  proposes  to  give  a 
iS^i^S^s^^^^l^r.  of  DostoevsUii  and  of  modern 

-r  sSrs  iTn  ^i^rupT  t:-  s.....  .^.^ 

:£^^  fheSrvertel  S^^-  '^'^ 

§  187. 

.    *  th^  character  of  Russian  philosophy  given 

rpHE  account  of  the  character  oi  ^  j      treatment  of 

1    in  §  38  has  been  confirmed  by  the  aeta  j    ^^^ 

the  ideas  of  representat-eju^s^n^t^^^^^  Russian  philoso- 
emerges  with  especial  force,  a.na  u  ^    rj^^Iov    i 

phical  thought  lacks  epistemologicaf^nda^^^^^^^  .^ 

^puts  it.  the  ^^^^^l^^^'^^^tZ^S  ^i^  social  and 
epistemologica    prob  ems  -  ^^^y       ^         „f  the  day  ;  Russian 

devoted  to  the  study  of  c^hica^.  problems^  ^^^.^^ 

PoUtics  is  based  upon  morahty  ^^  ^^Jf  f  Jtehalf  of  and 

to  elucidate  and  to  -f^-^X'"a-SaW  with  reUgion 

in  the  social  whole      but  '""^anty  contradiction 

preeminently  practical  and  etlucaL  ^    ^^^^^  „pon 

Ethics,  ethical  Pnn^Pl^^'.^S.lfewJsay  that  Russian 

a  sound  theory  of  cognition     If .  t^er^o^         epistemological 

j::;S£ks%:t;£s^^"K^^  ethiC  though  exhibits 
^'^The  tlfof  a  sound  theory  of  cognition  in  Russia  is  pecu- 
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liarly  associated  with  the  meagre  influence  that  has  been 
exercised  in  that-  country  by  the  writings  of  Kant.  It  is  true 
that  the  Russians,  after  becoming  acquainted  with  the  French 
philosophy  of  the  enUghtenment,  turned  therefrom  speedily 
and  characteristically  to  German  philosophy.  When  this 
happened,  however,  ScheUing,  Hegel,  and  Feuerbach  were 
their  teachers,  rather  than  Kant ;  to  Fichte,  again,  they  paid 
Httle  attention,  whereas  the  influence  of  Schopenhauer  was 
considerable.  Auguste  Comte  and  his  positivism  cooperated 
with  Hegel  and  Feuerbach  ;  positivism  in  its  various  forms 
(Marxism  was  one  of  them)  held  the  field. 

I  am  not  contending  that  Kant  remained  utterly  unknown. 
We  have  learned  that  in  the  ethical  sphere  Solov'ev  and  Lavrov 
were  Kantians.  Tolstoi,  too,  in  great  measure  adopted  the 
Kantian  ethic.  But  there  was  Uttle  understanding  of  Kant's 
theory  of  cognition,  of  his  critique  of  pure  reason.  Recently, 
however,  the  so-called  neokantianism  has  wielded  considerable 
influence  in  Russia,  so  that,  of  late  the  epistemological  problem 
has  received  more  adequate  consideration  on  Kantian  Unes.^ 

§  i88. 

THE  world-wide  importance  of  Kant  depends  upon  the 
Kantian  criticism.  Epistemologically  considered,  criti- 
cism as  a  philosophical  doctrine  signifies  critical  and  cognitive 
reflection  of  a  sceptical  character,  as  opposed  to  the  bUnd 
faith  that  has  hitherto  prevailed.  Criticism  is  the  opposition 
of  philosophy  to  theology,  opposition  based  on  grounds  of 
principle.  Regarded,  finally,  from  the  outlook  of  universal 
history,  Kant,  as  opponent  ahke  of  theology  and  of  the  scepti- 
cism of  Hume,  signifies  that  with  the  coming  of  Kant  man- 
kind is  ripening  to  an  age  of  reflection,  and  that  men  are 
beginning  to  abandon  the  myths  that  have  hitherto  dominated 

«  The  history  of  Kantian  thought  in  Russia  is  exceedingly  interesting. 
Karanmn  was  one  of  the  earUest  admirers  of  Kant.  .Opponents  of  the  KOnigs- 
berg  philosopher  soon  took  the  field;  in  1807  Osipovskii  of  Kharkov  criticised 
Kant's  doctrine  of  space  and  time.  Kant's  fundamental  ethical  principles, 
on  the  other  hand,  secured  acceptance,  and  Kunicyn,  in  St.  Petersburg  based 
natural  law  upon  Kant.  Jurkevid  opposed  Kant,  whilst  KaveUn  took  Kant 
%s  guide  in  ethical  matters.  The  most  notable  works  on  Kant  containing 
cntical  discussions  of  the  theory  of  cognition  are  those  of  Karinskii.  professor 
at  the  seminary  in  St.  Petersburg.  More  recently.  A.  I.  Vvedenskii  and  Losskii 
have  wntten  on  the  Critique  of  Pure  Reason ;  these  writers'  books  have  been 
translated  into  German. 


*hPir  minds    to  abandon  mythology  and  therewith  theology 

hLhTa  further  development  of  mythology).    Consequen  ly 

^^'rnnMosoDhv  since  Kant  has  been  predominantly  philo- 

basis  of  the  antitheological  enhghtenment,  and  h>s  successors 
d  vote  themselves  to  the  analysis  of  mythology  and  theology. 
This,  from  the  standpoint  of  universal  history,  is  the  sigmn^ 
.,.1  «f  the  closer  study  of  myths  initiated  by  Vico,  ana  con 
Sedty  Hume  Comte'  Feuerbach.  Spencer,  and  our  unmed. 
tmuea  uy  xxu      ,  thpnloffians  endeavour  to  maintain 

Tgainst  philosophy,   they   tend   to  ignore   the  hterature 

^"^mtt  again  refer  the  reader  toj,  ^^^^l^J^.te 
here  is  to  deduce  the  consequences  to  Russian  mougnx 
facts  and  ideas  detailed  in  ^ose  sections. 

Tho   Rneeians  failed  to  accept   Kant   because   lucy 
The   Russians  wueu  ^    mythology  than  the  Euro- 

and  still  are  more  mchned  towards  ^y^-^^^^sy    ,  ^^^^ 

peans.    Under  European  influence,  R^?^^^"'jl7^„„id  „ot  be 
I  negate  myth,  to  neg^^tejheoh,^^^^^^^  Sa„  thought  is  , 
ittive'rrcS'al-^RranVsophy  is  negation 

nrs  "iSSns   Why    Russian   r^^^^^J^ls^^T^  ' 
negation.     The  educated  Russian  ^^^"^0"^^ JJ^^^^^  beUeves 
chfldhood  but   prompt  y   accents   -o^^^e^.  a^^  ^„,  ,,^,^^, 

in  Feuerbach. »« 7°^*  *"  J^™Herzen    and  their  successors 
We  have  seen  how  B61insku    Herzen,  a  ^^ 

struggled  to  escape  from  seep  icism  to  faUh.   ^n  ^^^^ 

all  these  writers  I  have  had  occasion  to  "^sist    P 
of   criticism.    I   showed,   for  example,  how   Lavrov 

from  Kant  to  Bruno  Bauer.  „„Krideed  transition  from 

Extremely  characteristic  is  thejinbndged  ^  ^^ 

the   old   faith   to   the   new.       The   mental   ae       p       ^^^^ 

BSUnskU  offers,  a  classical  exampk.    ^^^^  J,,i  .rfticism. 

negation  is  without  criticism  ^^^^^^^^^f  ^^^^  is  no 

This,  longing  for  faith  as  an  e^^^P?  '"     .j^^/g  ,^  do  in 

mere  search  for  a  reUgious  behef.    Other  things 
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default  of  religion,  but  the  Russian  must  always  have  some- 
thing to  believe  in.  It  may  be  the  railway  (B^Unskii)  ;  it 
may  be  the  frog  (Bazarov,  the  nihiUst)  ;  it  may  be  Byzantinism 
(Leont'ev)  ;  and  so  on.  Leont'ev  actually  forces  himself 
away  from  scepticism,  positively  talks  himself  into  beUef. 

Russian  thought  further  displays  its  tendency  towards 
myth  in  this  respect,  that  down  to  to-day  in  Russia  far  more 
than  in  Europe,  poets  are  the  true  educators  of  the  people. 
Pu§kin,  Gogol,  Turgenev,  Dostoevskii,  Tolstoi.  Cehov,  Gor'kii 
— these  are  the  thinkers  of  Russia.  It  is  the  thinker  as  poet, 
not  the  thinker  as  man  of  science,  to  whom  Russia  listens. 
Now  the  poet  stands  nearer  to  myth  than  does  the  philosopher. 

Whilst  Russia,  therefore,  has  numerous  Uterary  critics, 
the  country  knows  httle  of  epistemological  criticism.  And 
when,  in  Russia,  the  problem  of  criticism  is  philosophically 
considered,  the  consideration  is  confined,  characteristically 
enough,  to  the  ethical  aspects  of  the  matter.* 

*  In  exemplification  I  may  refer  to  Lavrov,  a  writer  much  influenced  by 
Kant,  and  will  quote  a  passage  from  the  fifteenth  of  the  Historical  Letters, 
which  is  entitled  Criticism  and  Belief  :    "  Will  not  the  personality,  if  it  be 
devoted   to    criticism  and   nothing  else,  tend  ultimately  to  forfeit  the  energ>' 
indispensable    for    action  ?     Criticism    presupposes    uncertainty,    vacillation, 
the  spending  of  time  in  weighing  arguments  pro  and  con.  ...  If  a  poUtical 
storm  break  over  society  and  the  leaderless  masses  become  engaged  in  a  wrong 
path,  taking  friends   for   foes  and   foes   for  friends,  and  through  irresolution 
throwing  away  the  advantages  of  power  and  enthusiasm,  is  it  right  for  the 
first  citizen  who  grasps  the  situation  to  renounce  the  opportunity  because  he 
critically  refrains  from  drawing  conclusions  ?  .  .  .  All  this  is  perfectly  true. 
And  yet  criticism  is  something  which  man  must  perforce  undertake  if  he  is  to 
have  a  reasonable  claim  to  be  considered  a  fully  developed  personality.  .  .  . 
A  citizen  who  has  held  so  completely  aloof  from  the  course  of  public  affairs 
that  he  is  taken  by  surprise  when  a  mass  movement  occurs,  is  no  effective  factor 
in  the  commonwealth.  .  .  .  One  who  studies  the  motley  play  of  history  is 
thereby  trained  for  the  struggle,  when  the  time  comes  to  struggle.     He  needs 
criticism,  not  when  the  hour  for  action  approaches,  but  in  readiness  for  action. 
.  .  .  The  severer,  the  more  perspicacious,  the  colder,  and  the  more  compre- 
hensive, his  criticism  has  been,  the  more  powerful  and  the  more  ardent  will  now 
be  his  faith.     Faith  can  move  mountains,  faith  and  nothing  else.  ...  It  is 
not  enemies  that  are  most  dangerous  to  mihtant  parties ;    their  chief  danger 
arises  from  those  of  httle  faith  who  stand  in  their  ranks,  from  those  indiffer- 
entists  who  assemble  under  their  banner  and  often  proclaim  their  watchwords 
more  loudly  than  the  most  zealous  among  the  leaders ;    the  people  who  omit 
the  work  of  criticism  when  it  is  still  time  to  criticise,  but  who  devote  themselves 
to  criticism  when  the  time  has  come  for  action  ;   those  who  are  irresolute,  who 
stand  about  doing  nothing,  or  abandon  the  battle-field,  when  the  actual  fighting 
has  begun.  .  .  .  Only  in  a  hmited  sense,  therefore,  can  it  be  said  that  there 
is  any  opposition  between  faith  and  criticism.     What  a  man  believes  is  a  thing 
he  no  longer  subjects  to  criticism.     But  this  does  not  mean  that  what  is  the 
object  of  faith  to-day  may  not  have  been  subjected  to  criticism  yesterday. 
Indeed,  only  those  beliefs  are  rational,  only  those  behefs  are  enduring,  which 


Kow    we    can    understand    why    the    Ru  .an     F   --d 
ScheUing  and  Hegel  t°  Kant  and  Hum^S^eUmg  g 

Kant,   introduced   mythology  into   pMoso^^^^^  ^^^^^^^^ 

..ought  forward  by  R--/^i^5,Tsolov'ev  and  his 

Kir^evskii  had  rejected  (the  ^^'^tfVVJ^^Pexact    fantasy  "    of 
not    simple    ^niaginativeness     no     the       exact    ^^J^ 
Goethe  !).    See  Vol.  I,  pp.  245  et  seq..  Vol.  ii,  PP-      V 

§  189. 

s^piS.\xrn^W 

Jst  sustained.  .^^^^^XX'^^y.ZSr.  of  empiricism, 
especial  bemg  rejected  by  the  1<"5^|^"         ^  empiricism  ■ 

^ince  BeUnskii.   and  above   all  -ce   He    ^^.        P 

has   been    proclaimed    as    the    ^J-a"'  ^  P  osUivists  and 

Herman  and  his  successors  fec^e  themselves  p  ^^.^^^j.^^.^ 
materiaUsts.  but  none  the  less    hey  chng  to  .    ^^ 

Hegel.  Herzen  enters  no  P^^^^^^^S^f  ^hich  he  counter- 
merely  demands  positmst  df  ^^'^f  ^JJ^  (§  go).  It  is 
poses  to  mysticism.  ^°'"^f"^"?"Terzen  joins  issue  with 
not  on  account  of  '*t^<'"^l'^;"„'^f'  f  elus^s  Herzen's  oppo- 
Granovskii.  nor  is  it  '^^^lonahsm  that  causes  ^^^^^^^ 

sition  to  the  Slavophils  ^ /he  divergencies  here  j^^ 

of  Herzen's  antagon  sm  to  ^^^l?g\°\^f£fan  empW^^^^^  lack 
But  it  is  precisely  here  that  the  ^^'^  ^^^^3,  empiri- 
epistemological  criticism,  ^ant  ^^  ^"^^^'^'^^e  Unes  estab- 
cism  to  rationaUsm  !  Kant  .^dv^"<="J  J°^timately  directed, 
lished  by  Plato,  but  his  cntiasmwa^ul^^^^^^^^^^  ^^ 

not   against  empincism.   but   againsi 

1™.  fan  brine  finn  conviction, 
have  been  subjected  to  crittcism.  Cnt.«^  ^"^^^^"^  ^^ve  that  vigorou. 
Nme  but  the  man  «ho  has  a^amed  to  &™  convicu  y^„  ^^^  «  no 

^th  »hich  is  essential  to  .««f,*'^ti*'°,^;  bu?  merely  a  temporal  suc«^^^^ 
essential  contrast  between  faith  and  cntiasm  development  oi  »■>"!»; 

Criticism  and  faith  "e  two  f«erent  p^a^s.n       _^^^^^^^  ^„^  ^j  action. 
Criticism  is  the  preparation  for  acUon .  laitn 
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Platonism.  Plato  was  the  first  philosopher  to  declare  that 
myth  has  a  place  in  philosophy ;  Hume's  scepticism  and 
Kant's  criticism  were  launched  against  myth  and  mysticism. 
Their  church  made  Platonists  of  the  Russians;  Greco- 
Russian  Orthodoxy  cherished  the  Platonic  mythos ;  the 
Slavophils  turned  naturally  to  Joannes  Damascenus  and  to 
Plato.  In  this  matter  Solov'ev  followed  the  Slavophils  and 
his  church,  but  Solov'ev  had  understood  Kant,  hence  his 
inward  conflict  representing  the  opposition  between  Kant 
and  Plato  (§  144) .  Kant  incUned  rather  to  the  school  of 
Aristotle,  whose  logic  was  abhorred  by  the  Slavophils.  Kant 
opposed  the  blind  acceptance  whether  of  empiricism  or  of 
ratibnalism,  but  the  Russians  failed  to  grasp  this,  and  hence 
their  unorganised  vacillation  between  Platonism  and  nihilism. 
Solov'ev  turned  from  Kant  to  Plato ;  the  empiricists,  turning 
their  backs  on  Plato,  lapsed  into  uncritical  positivism  and 
materiaUsm. 


1 190. 

KANT'S  criticism  as  epistemological  reflection  concerning 
the  range  and  limits  of  cognition,  was  rejected  by  Russian 
thinkers,  who  regarded  it  as  a  form  of  subjectivism.  Kant's 
epistemological  activism,  his  explanation  of  the  process  of 
cognition  as  an  active  procedure  on  the  part  of  the  understand- 
ing and  as  an  auto-procreation  of  concepts  (§44),  was  not 
comprehensible  to  the  positivist  Russians.  The  teaching  of 
his  church  has  accustomed  the  Russian  to  accept  a  ready- 
made  and  Objectively  given  revelation;  and  in  epistemology, 
therefore,  he  remains  an  extreme  objectivist  long  after  he 
has  ceased  to  accept  the  data  of  revelation.  The  Russian 
nihilists  and  empiricists,  the  Russian  materialists  and  posi- 
tivists.  remain  epistemological  objectivists.  In  hke  manner 
they  remain  objectivists  vis-a-vis  the  chosen  European  author- 
ities—for they  are  habituated  to  objective  authority. 

The  Russians  classed  Kant  with  Fichte  and  Stirner. 
Subjectivism,  conceived  by  them  in  its  extremest  manifes- 
tation, was  resisted  by  them  as  solipsism  ;  Bfihnskii  fought 
Stirner  just  as  he  fought  Homjakov ;  Solov'ev  discerned 
subjectivism,  not  only  in  rationalism,  but  also  in  sensualism, 
and  in  his  dread  of  subjectivism  sought  refuge  in  myth  and 
mysticism.    Everywhere  we  find  the  same  lack  of  criticism, 


the  same  failure  to  effect  a  careful  estimate  of  the  degree  of 

^"tSiSism  is  regarded  rath^r  from  the  etlucal  th^  fr^m 

'''  ^tr :Kiv:  metod  ■  "watrUmmUed  by  Lavrov 
TmSilovS  but  subjectivism  was  looked  upon  chiefly 
and  MihaiiovsKu  ,  j  ^eiected  as  egoism.    It  is 

as  the  doctrine  of  =V™t/.    ,  .^ItM^d  of  measurement  that 
because  they  use  this  ethical  ^*^"^f  ^  °*  "^^Lceiv^  sub- 
the  Russian  Marxists  (Plehanov    "    ^^^'^^^^  ,,,,dence. 
iectivism   as  a  mamfestation  of  scepticism 
and  combat  it  as  unrevolutionary. 

§  191- 
r^*T  tnc;ktt  vieorouslv  opposed  extreme  subjectivism.    We 
B\"'eSedS  bL^sU  ^^X^tSi::^^ 

soUpsism  by  having  ^^^''"-^^""^gcl  ?f moderate  subject- 
that  Russian  reality  brought  him  back  to  m 
ivism.    He  looked  upon  extreme  ^ubje^^™  .^^^^^o^^ 
narrowness,  leading  to  nusconductand  cnm«  jn  tn 
hand  he  regarded  extreme  objectivism  as  a  torm  v 

"^  analysis  of  extreme  obgtivism  and  e^^^^^^^^ 

iectivism  possesses  Pb'  ^-f -^  of  t"e  extrme  objectivist 
accurately  appraised  the  psychology  °^  uncriticaUy 

who.  succumbing  to  a  -w  rnythdogy  Xustedes-its  sport, 
accepts  the  outer  world  ** /  J^^JJfJ'the  danger  of  extreme 
No  less  accurately  did  he  appraise  tne      ^       ^        stance 

subjectivism,  of  ^irfVeXTl  Slotl^en.  oLociety 

of  our  recognition  of  the  reality  oi  oui 

and  history,  and  of  the  godhead.  ^  ^^^.^^ 

Jesus  showed  long  ago  that  ^'  ^Musn 
centres  round  the  Fo^em.  how  man  concerns^         ^^^^^  ^^ 
ship  to  his  fellow-men  and  to  God      ana  wn      J  ^^^ 

to  U  God  and  ^o  love  ^"^g^^Y'lole  God.  a^d  hateth 
command  in  the  words.     If  a  m^n  say  ^^^^^^^ 

his  brother,  he  is  a  liar :  f°\»i^.^^f  (]°d  whom  he  hath  not 
whom  he  hath  seen,  how  can  bejove  God  ^  ^^^ 

seen  ?  "    EpistemologicaUy  metaphysic^ly.  a  ^^^^^^^ 

problem  of  objectivism  ^"V  )  rvTosoohv  not  excepted. 
Jroblem  of  all  P^^^^-^  J^r^it^G  mal  idealism' felt 
The  Russians,  being  acquainted  wuii 
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very  strongly  that  solipsism  involved  ethical  and  social  isolation, 
f    and  therefore  rejected  the  doctrine.     Bakunin  was  the  first 
/      writer  to  proclaim  that  suicide  was  the  logical  outcome  of  this 
j       solipsistic  isolation ;     BSUnskii   and   Herzen,   taking   a   wider 
view,  considered  that  solipsism  culminated  in  crime  and  in 
murder,  but  these  writers  understood  crime  and  murder  to 
be  manifestations  of  revolution.    Herzen,  too,  coquetted  with 
the  Byronic  view  of  these  matters.     Solov'ev  accepted  Dostoev- 
I     skii's  formula,  in  accordance  with  which  murder  and  suicide 
issue  from  sohpsism.     Ropsin,  too,  agreed  here  with  Dostoev- 
skii.     Mihailovskii   associated   the   Faust   problem   with   sub- 
jectivism, but  considered  that  the  decadent  social  order  of  capit- 
alism was  the  nursery  of  Faust  natures.     From  Plehanov  and 
the  Marxists  we  have  a  similar  formulation  of  the  problem, 
these  writers  passing  to  the  other,  the  objectivist,  extreme, 
and  adopting  solomnism. 

A  detailed  consideration  of  the  whole  problem  will  find  a 
more  suitable  place  in  the  study  of  Dostoevskii,  who  devoted 
much  attention  to  the  matter.  All  that  it  is  necessary  to 
add  here  is  that  the  Russians,  while  rejecting  subjectivism, 
insist  the  more  vigorously  on  the  need  for  individualism. 
Individuahty  and  its  rights  are  defended  against  state  and 
church,  and  in  the  sociological  sphere  the  attempt  is  made 
to  grasp  the  relationship  of  the  individual  to  the  nation.  But 
the  epistemological  diflaculties  of  the  problem  are  not  ade- 
quately faced  (cf.  §  172). 

§  192. 

EPISTEMOLOGICAL  weakness  is,  as  already  indicated, 
especially  noticeable  in  the  ethical  domain,  in  the  treat- 
ment of  the  fundamental  problems  of.  ethics.  Of  pecuhar 
importance  is  the  problem,  upon  what  foundation  the  moral 
imperative  is  to  be  based. 

In  this  respect  two  tendencies  are  manifested  in  Russian 
thought.  Solov'ev  holds  firmly  to  the  Kantian  ethic,  believ- 
ing that  the  moral  problem  has  been  solved  once  and  for  all 
by  Kant  and  his  categorical  imperative.  Lavrov  is  likewise 
influenced  in  ethical  matters  by  Kant,  but  Lavrov  does  not 
ponder  the  epistemological  side  so  deeply  as  does  Solov'ev. 

In  ethics  as  well  as  in  other  departments  of  philosophy, 
most  Russian  thinkers  have  been  consistent  empiricists,  and 
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have  therefore  abhorred  Kant  and  Ms  a  pnorisyS-^- 

Yet  these  very  emf""^*^\^^'"2!rd  hi  ethics  is  that  there 
and  Kropotkin.  -^osem^n  demand  mettacs^^.^^  ^^^^  ^^ 

should  be  no  imperative  obhgat^on,  oo        p        __     jg^tific  " 
an  imperative.     For   CernySevsku.   thej^^ca^         ^^.^^^.^^ 

.mperative.   the   imperative  .f^^y.^^Xr  ,vorlds  of  stellar 
considerations,  is  equally  valid  >n*e  otter  ;  ^^ 

space.    Mihailovskh  fPPeals  to  consc^nce  and  ^^  ^^^ 

honour  ;    he  does  not  consider  that  consequen  __ 

measure  of  ethical  --.  -djhe  P- nation  ^^^^^^^^ 
Younger  Generation  is  f  f  °™;^;  °  ^3  „,  by  Carlyle.  It 
as  if  it  had  been  wntten  t'V .*^. ^^ns  and  hedonists  a  la 
is  precisely  these  matenalistic  "t^l**^"^"^  .^^^i^^  Preaching 
CerVevskii  who  cling  to  ^bsol^^^^^^^^^^^  ,„l 

egoism,  laughing  at  the  idea  01  sen  , 

unconditional  self-surrender  on  ^f^f  °* J^^^'J V  peasant, 
the  mir,"  exclaims  CernySeysku.  *at  is.  die  Jo'  t      p 

die  for  the-people.    ^ven  f  the^^^^^  followed 

tionaries,  the  very  anarchists.  thinkers  are  followers 

De  facto,  therefor,  these  R^^^^^^^^  ot£e.  who  endeav- 

of  Kant ;   or  (if  you  will)  are  t°"°^^^^         scepticism.    Whilst 

cured  to  protect  his  ethics  against  h-  o^^^^^^^^^^,  ^,^,^ 

rm\tLbS^r:thirSrthough  materialist,  was 

-r^^fmr  R^:ssian  ^^^:^;^£^ZS. 
German  idealist  Phdosophy^  f^r  ^"^h  are  pre^^^^.^^^y^  .^^^^ 
outlooks  on  the  world.    R"^«'ajidop«  endeavours  to 

of   the   eighteenth   century,  preaches   it,  anu 

realise  it  in  practice.  "  unified  philoso- 

Hence  arises  the  vigorous  ^e^^^J^^he   """and  practice 
phical  outlook.  .l^-ce_  he  demand    hat  th^^^^^^^^ 

shall  be  harmomsed.       Word  and  aeea  „  children  " 

at  least  the  device  of  the  younger  generation,  ol  tne 

as  contrasted  with  the  "  Jathers^  ^  proclaiming 

It  need  n^V'^n'nse  "s  *^  vmces  ^ere         J.       ^^^^^ 

deeds  rather  than  ^^^ds    Bakunin)    ana      y  ^^ 

as  inferior  to  practice  (P^^arev).    For  ^he  new  ^ 

friends  of  practice,  voluntansm  serves  as  an  ep 
pretext. 
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Those  of  the  younger  generation  understand  by  "  practice," 
political  practice,  or,  morfe  definitely,  revolutionary  practice. 
Hence  arises  the  problem,  how  an  ethical  foundation  is  to  be 
supplied  for  revolutionary  action. 

This  practical  ethical  philosophy  imposes  upon  the  Russian 
philosophers  of  history  the  important  problem  of  historicism, 
by  which  I  understand  the  contention  that  socio-political 
demands  have  an  exclusively  historical  basis.  Historicism  is 
a  widely  prevalent  theory,  as  is  natural  in  view  of  the  extensive 
development  of  the  historic  sense  since  the  eighteenth  centurj^ 
We  have  discussed  evolutionism  from  this  aspect  (§39). 

The  Russians,  following  Comte,  eagerly  accepted  positivist 
historicism,  being  impelled  in  the  same  direction  by  Hegel 
and  Feuerbach.  Marxism  is  historicism  in  an  extreme  form, 
and  is  therefore  amoral  ex  hypothesi. 

Philosophico-historical   contemplation    involves,    therefore, 
the   consideration   of   the   fundamental   problem   of  history! 
Has  history  a  meaning,  and  what  is  the  relationship  of  indi- 
vidual aspiration  and  effort  to  the  evolution  of  the  social 
whole?    Apart  from  the  temporary  renunciation  by  Herzen 
of  the  teleological  conception  of  history,  Russian  philosophers 
of  history  have  been  inclined  to  recognise  that  evolution,  if 
it  has  not  followed  a  plan,  has  at  least  proceeded  in  accordance 
with  law  ;    most  of  them,  too,  recognise  logic  (Bakunin)  and 
ethics.     B^hnskii  protests  against  the  bUnd  fatahty  of  time 
and  fact,  and  defends  the  notion  of  'personal  freedom ;  Grigor'ev 
demurs  to  the  subordination  of  the  individual  mind  to  the 
historical   process   of   evolution;     Bakunin   demands   a   new 
moraUty ;   Lavrov  and  Mihailovskii  attempt  to  give  a  *'  sub- 
jective "  formula  of  progress  ;  Solov'ev  contrasts  the  prophetic 
founders  of  the  future  with  the  men  of  hard  fact ;   the  social 
revolutionaries  and  the  anarchists  reject  Marxist' historicism 
in  their  endeavours  to  bring  about  sociaUsm  and  to  effect  a 
revolution.    In  all  cases  ahke,   the  problem  is  this:    How 
far  can  pursuit  of  a  remote  external  end  (an  ultimate  end) 
replace  the  need  for  a  personal  ethical  decision— or  at  least 
in  conjunction  with  such  an  ethical  judgment  be  a  co-deter- 
minant of  action  ?    I  have  again  and  again  enunciated  my 
own  view  of  the  answer  to  this  question,  and  that  view  is 
further  indicated  by  the  fact  that,  in  this  summary,  I  am 
not  devoting  an  independent  section  to  the  philosophy  of 
history. 


CHAPTER  TWENTY-THREE 

THE  RELIGIOUS  PROBLEM  OF  RUSSIAN 

PHILOSOPHY 


•      §  193- 

RUSSIAN  philosophy,  like  western  philosophy,  aims  at 
a  sotution  of  the  reUgious  problem  in  general.  Bu  ,  in 
addition  the  ecclesiastico-reUgious  problem  demands  solution, 
^nfto  dav  this  matter  is  the  more  important.  The  Russians, 
hotev^r  Uow^he  western  example  here  also,  for  they  are 
frTrof  Sculing  the  general  problem  of  religion,  and  under 
TXe^^"^^oJoi  censorship  this  is  the  safer  course. 
The  eaS  thinkers,  beginning  with  Caadaev  and  the  slavo- 
pW  s.  :isodated  the  philosophy  of  reUgion  -^^-ornp^f  ^ 
4  A^r  r.i  rrp*»ds  for  the  companson  of  Russia  witn  Jiurope 
SL  trassociation  essential.    In  this  matter  SoloVev 

^^'ra'sSvefoTSian  philosophy  of  reUgion,  the  foUowing 

r'^Tan^L'S^^nS  writers  conceive  reUgion  as  beUef. 
as  faith     fS  is  contrasted  with  knowledge,  with  cognition 
Solov?v  considers  reUgious  faith  to  be  a  special  instance  of 
bo  ov  ev  V.  cognition  of  objects.) 

t  thfs  seSe  Xous  beUef  is  characterised  by  its  objects 
In  this  sen^i /;"!'°.    -e„„ded  as  the  preeminent  type  of 
Theism.  >;;  Pf .'t^;4Tu^;eUef.    The  general  problem 
of  ranLentice  S^aUsm  versus  materiaUsm)  emerges  in 

lem  of  reUgion  oeen  an         j  consequences  of  cnti- 
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in  this  matter  a  bad  example  was  set  them  by  western  philo- 
sophers, not  excepting  Kant  himself.  For  Kant  declared 
that  he  had  formulated  his  criticism  in  the  desire  to  find  his 
way  back  to  faith.  This  was  one  of  the  numerous  examples 
of  Kant's  inconsistency.  As  we  have  seen,  Lavrov  followed 
the  bad  example  when  he  attempted  to  elucidate  the  relation- 
ships between  faith  and  criticism  solely  on  the  ethical  plane, 
instead  of  considering  the  matter  above  all  in  the  Ught  of  the 
theory  of  cognition. 

Epistemologically,  Goethe  is  right  when  he  insists,  as  he 
does  more  than  once,  that  no  one  can  return  to  faith,  but  only 
to  conviction.  His  meaning  is  that  faith  (creduUty)  constitutes 
the  essence  of  myth.  That  which  theologians  ever  extol  and 
demand  as  child-hke  faith  is  nothing  but  the  bUnd  behef,  the 
confident  creduUty,  of  the  uncritical  human  being.  One  who 
has  understood  Hume's  scepticism  and  Kant's  criticism  can 
no  longer  "  beUeve  "  ;  he  must  know,  must  seek  and  find 
conviction. 

Once  for  all,  Hume  and  Kant  destroyed  the  myths  upon 
which  childlike  faith  can  alone  be  estabUshed,  and  all  attempts 
to  reconcile  scientific  philosophy  with  theology  have  since 
their  day  been  of  necessity  fallacious  and  fugitive.  This 
appUes  equally  to  the  so-called  hberal  and  mediatorial  theology, 
and  to  the  attempts  made  by  those  modern  seekers  after  God 
who  in  the  end  effect  nothing  but  a  compromise  with  the 
church.  In  this  connection  the  most  recent  Russian  philo- 
sophy is  perhaps  less  dangerous  than  the  corresponding  philo- 
sophy of  the  west,  for  in  Russia  such  Jesuitism  is  less  extensively 
buttressed  by  theological  and  philosophical  learning. 

Criticism  has  rendered  impossible  the  cry,  "  Retrace  your 
steps  t  "  The  only  way  to  formulate  the  problem  is  to  ask, 
how  reUgion  is  possible  for  the  critical  and  scientific  thinker, 
and  if  possible,  what  reUgion  (cf.  §  41  a). 

2.  Mythical  thought  conceives  reUgion  in  purely  objectivist 
fashion,  having  faith  in  an  alleged  revelation.  Russian  philo- 
sophy is  still  so  mythical  and  objectivist  that  even  the  opponents 
of  ecclesiastical  religion  are  nothing  but  objectivists.  Tolstoi 
is  typical  in  this  respect.  Despite  his  rationaUsm,  he  passively 
accepts  the  New  Testament  as  an  absolute  revelation,  his 
criticism  of  the  record  being  confined  to  the  crudest  and  most 
naive  of  the  myths  it  contains.  Such  epistemological  passivism 
is  eminently  characteristic  of  Russian  thought. 


,  This  objectivism  is  likewise  characteristic  of  Russian  ■ 
n^vsticsm  as  direct  contemplation  of  the  godhead  Platomsm)^ 
■"^By  C^adaev  and  SoloVev  mysticism  is  actually  identified 
.ith  reUrion  and  even  the  adversaries  of  rehgion  effect  the 
ie  Tdentification.  Mihailovskii  and  Tolstoi  are  exceptions 
he"  ;  the  former,  while  rejecting  mysticism,  refuses  to  identify 

"  f  RuSn'philosophers  of  religion  do  not  stress  moraUty 
^' .^n!t  tuent  of  reUgion  to  the  extent  that  is  customary 

t  t^riTroSi^CtLncee.  by  Kant,  has  gone  furthest 
this   Section.    Solov'ev   strongly   emphasises   the   mora 

Iment  S  religion  (for  he,  too.  is  influenced  by  Kant)      but 

SoloVev  and  Tolstoi  approve  f'S^'T^^'^'^,\^"^tL 
and  Dostoevskii  glorify  the  monk  as  Christian  hero  m 

distinction  to  thp  heroes  of  *'s  .wo[W-  \^^   ^ther 

The   adversaries   oecd^siasUcaWeh^^^^^  ^^ 

hand,    attack    asceticism.     Hence    tne    gic  ^  .         . -^ 

utilit'arianism  (hedonism  and  eudenionism)  - J-^  f,,, 

sophy.    The  westermsers  and  *«  ^^^'^f^tiUtarian  morality. 
sociaUsts,  and  the  anarchists,  all  espouse  uuu 

6.  Religious  objecti^sm  and  pa™  P^o^^^^^  Jiomjakov,. 
as  leading  authority.    Beg^"'""^  with  Caadaev         continually 
this  insistence  on  the  importance  of  the  churcn 

recurs.    Tolstoi  is  »«  ^'^eP*',""    .       ^^^j^  organisation,  being 
The  church  is  a  thoroughly  anstocratic  org  j^  ^^ 

primarily  the  -^ttlTthl  1  ^y  tl^S-^^^^^^^ 
as  mediators  on  behalf  of  the  ^aity^  ^^^  j^^^^^,  the  aristocratic 
in  reUgious  matters.    ^^J^^^^^f  tv/Scumstance  that  the 
factor  is  further  strengthened  by  the  circum 
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members  of  the  hierarchy  are  appointed  from  among  the 
celibate  monks,  not -from  among  the  married  secular  clergy. 
In  the  writings  of  Solov'ev,  no  less  than  in  those  of  Leont'ev, 
the  aristocratic  character  of  priestcraft  is  conspicuous. 

The  church  is  the  city  of  God  (the  w6\iq  Biov  of  Origen,  the 
d vitas  dei  of  Augustine),  and  as  such  every  social  organisation, 
and  in  especial  the  state,  must  be  subordinated  to  it.  In 
and  by  itself,  and  also  in  association  with  the  state,  the  church 
is  theocracy  (Solov'ev's  free  theocracy). 

For  as  soon  as  the  church  conceives  its  doctrine  and  its 
guidance  of  Ufe  to  be  absolutely  true,  and  therefore  claims 
infallible  authority  aUke  in  theoretical  and  in  practical  matters, 
and  as  soon  as  men  come  to  believe  in  this  authority  and  to 
bow  before  it,  the  primacy  of  the  church  over  the  state  is  the 
inevitable  consequence.  In  so  far  as  the  state  adduces  ethical 
arguments  for  its  own  existence,  in  so  far  as  it  justifies  on 
moral  grounds  the  necessary  existence  of  the  state,  an  intimate 
association  between  state  and  church  must  result,  for  the 
church  regards  the  moral  guidance  of  society  as  its  peculiar 
mission. 

This  intimate  relationship  is  conspicuous  in  the  origin 
of  canon  law  side  by  side  with  the  civil  law  to  which  the  state 
owes  its  origin.' 

The  church  and  ecclesiastical  religion  present  themselves 
as  objecti^se,  integral,  absolute  authority;  ecclesiastical  rehgion 
is  made  to  appear  the  central  spiritual  force  of  the  individual 
and  of  society. 

From  this  outlook  we  can  readily  understand  why  Russian 
philosophy  lays  so  much  stress  upon  individuahsm  (Mihail- 
ovskii's  "  struggle  for  individuality  ").  Equally  clear  becomes 
the  significance  of  socialism  in  general  and  of  social  democracy 
in  particular.  With  the  absoluteness  of  the  Marxist  doctrine, 
the  social  democratic  organisation  is  authoritatively  counter- 
posed,  not  to  the  state  alone,  but  to  the  church  as  well. 

For  the  same  reason,  Russian  anarchism  is  anti-ecclesi- 
astical and  antireligious.  This  is  equally  true  of  UberaUsm, 
which  upholds  nationaUty  as  social  organisation  and  authority, 
against  the  church  and  the  church's  theocratic  ideal  of 
nationality. 

«  Rothenbflcher's,  Die  Trennung  von  Staat  und  Kirche,  1908,  contains  a 
discussion  on  the  question  whether  canon  law  is  really  law,  and  if  so,  in  what 


7  The  absolute  reUgious  authority  of  the  church  logicaUy 
manifests  itself  as  CathoUcism.  It  is  implicit  in  th^  'dea  o 
Se  revelation  that  this  revelation  should  be  Cathohc  that 
u  to  sav  should  be  accepted  always,  everywhere  and  by  all. 
Tr  ditoiaUsm  is  the  essential  principle  of  beUef  xn  revelafon^ 
Messianism  (Caadaev.  the  Slavophils,  SoloVev)  is  part  of  the 
very  nature  of  objectivist  ecclesiastical  rebgion. 

§  194- 

WITH  the  reforms  of  Peter  there  began  in  Russia  the 
struggle  of    the  rationaUst   enUghtenment  against  the 
U-,        w  onH   the  oractice  of  the  church.    This  struggle 
SrSultf  f o™  tSsUce  of  Russian  Uterature.  both 

^'^thS^^e  \lmrr  thfiong  series  of  Philosopher,  and 

writers,  we  are  struck  by  the  fact  that  ^|f ^P^^^JfJ/^X" 
thoueht   even  when  friendly  to  rehgion,  is  hostile  to  ecciesi 

?o  Ls  Itemloraries.  and  why  B6Unskii  ^ve  so  hvety  an 

expression  to  his  disapproval  °f  ^^^ 

himself  was  averse,  not  only  t° ^<=^^^^'^^^^^^     „   "g^  „e  pass 

Je^^r  SSon  secured  its  most  ^^^^^^^^^^J^^ 
negation  persists  in  the  doctnnes  of  contemporary 
and  modern  anarchists.  thinkers  friendly 

Among  the  -stermse«  we  fin-^  ^  J^^^^^  „,«,rs  the 
to  religion,  but  on  the  r^J°l«  "  f  Mihailovskii,  the  pro- 
westernisers  agree  ^^/^  the  nihihsts^  iworthy  exception, 
gressive    opponent   of   mhihsm    is    a  ^^^^^^ 

SoloVev   defends  religion    but   oPPOSes   "•  ^^ 

his  hostiUty  to  the  church  is  less  marked  tnan 
great  opponent  Tolstoi.  converted  the  successors 

of  t^SS.  tJSs  religious  philosophy  is  definitely 

''"tSv,  Pob^donoscev.  and  ^^or^J^o^^^^^^JZ 
servative  and  reactionary  pohticians,  are  uncondxtionai^^^  ^ 
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of  religion.  Leont'ev,  for  all  that  he  became  a  monk,  occupies 
a  peculiar  position  among  the  reactionary  religious  philosophers, 
and  the  church  has  certainly  no  occasion  to  congratulate 
herself  upon  the  accession  of  this  apologist. 

Thus  Russia  presents  a  picture  of  philosophic  and  religious 
disunion.  Ecclesiastical  religion  is  opposed  by  the  absolute 
negation  characteristic  of  nihihsm.  From  its  very  program, 
nihilism  is  not  merely  empiricism  and  agnostic  positivism, 
but  it  is  materiaUsm  and  atheism  as  well — especial  stress 
being  laid  upon  materiaMsm.  Herzen's  "  great  disillusion- 
ment "  is  a  consistent  renunciation  of  ecclesiastical  religion 
with  its  doctrines  and  its  conduct  of  life ;  it  is  an  assertion  of 
the  epistemological  and  metaphysical  sufficiency  of  positivist 
materiaUsm,  which  sees  through  the  thought-creations  of  the 
ego  as  illusion  and  fantasy,  and  therefore  looks  upon  the 
transient  and  mortal  ego  as  a  thing  of  no  moment.  Herzen's 
disillusionment  and  Herzen's  interpretation  of  nihiUsm  har- 
monise perfectly  with  Stirner's  nihiUstic  iconoclasm.  Herzen, 
like  Stimer,  deduces  the  ultimate  logical  conclusions  from  the 
teachings  of  Feuerbach. 

Herzen  rightly  appraised  nihihsm  as  a  transitional  doctrine. 
Caadaev  had  spoken  of  prepetrine  Russia  as  a  blank  sheet 
of  paper ;  the  nihilist  fought  Russia  in  order  to  fill  the  intel- 
lectual void  with  a  new  content.  As.  Kropotkin  expresses  it, 
mhiUsm  is  a  struggle  for  individuaUty. 

Saltykov,  when  his  newspaper  was  suppressed,  was  utterly 
overwhelmed  by  this  arbitrary  act  of  authority.  He  tells 
us  that  he  suddenly  lost  the  use  of  his  tongue.  Awakening 
one  day,  he  felt  that  he  had  gone  utterly  astray,  that  he  had 
ceased  to  exist.  Theocratic  absolutism  in  Russia. is,  in  fact, 
aphasia,  is  the  cessation  of  thought  and  the  abandonment 
of  individuaUty. 

We  can  understand  why  the  progressive  opponents  of 
ecclesiastical  doctrine  lay  so  mucb  stress  on  individuaUsm, 
and  why  Russian  sociaUsm  is  so  strongly  individuaUstic.  To 
the- progressive  Russian,  individualism  is  so  important  and 
so  dear  because  it  is  the  converse  of  Orthodox  passivism,  of 
the  individuaUsm  of  the  traditional  faith  of  the  church.  In 
its  radical  and  embittered  negation  of  theocracy,  Russian 
individuaUsm  is  apt  to  pass  into  anarchism.  This  is  why 
the  opponents  of  ecclesiastical  reUgion  (Lavrov,  Mihailovskii, 
etc.)  are  such  enthusiastic  advocates  of  the  idea  of  progress! 


The   philosophical   and   socio-poUtical   nature   of   mhihsm 

has  been  sufficiently  analysed  in  the  preceding  pages  (§§  iio- 

14)   and  we  have  studied  the  nihiUst  declarations  of  a  number 

f  representative  thinkers.     I  may  refer,  above  all.  to  Herzen; 

but  in  succession  to  Herzen  the  other  waters  I  have  analysed 

devoted  attention  to  the  problem.  -  _ 

As  atheism  and  materiaUsm,  nihiUsm  is  a  complex  spintual 

and  social  state.  •  x    ^^i 

For  aU  the  Christian  churches  morahty  forms  an  integral 
constituent  of  reUgion  and  of  the  reUgious  conduct  of  hfe. 
Nihilism,  therefore,  with  its  atheism  and  mateiiahsrn,  with 
its  negation  of  ecclesiastical  moraUty,  has  moral  and  socio- 
politicll  importance.  It  is,  above, all,  the  practical  outcomes 
0°  nihiUsm  which  have  been  the  subject  of  bvely  discussion 
in   Russian   philosophy   and  Uterature. 

Prepetrine   Russia  had  no  secular  culture,   and  properly 
speaking  no  spiritual  culture.    For  this  reason,  when  European 
ulture  made  its  way  into  Russia,  it  at  once  and  necessan  y 
took  the  form  of  opposition  to  what  passed  for  culture  ,n  that 
land     As  we  have  shown,  Europeamsation  was  not  effected 
uddenly   once  and  for  all ;    but  none  the  less  the  transition 
was  too  abrupt,  for  the  intellectual  leadership  of  the  people     . 
had  hitherto  been  in  the  hands  of  the  Russian  church,  and     j 
tt  church  was  not  only  without  a  philosophy,  but  without 
a  theology     In  Constantinople,  in  Rome,  and  even  in  Ger- 
many and^England,  there  had  been  independent  developments 
™f  philosophy  and  theology  ;    for  centunes,  scholasticism  had 
prepared  the  ground  for  scientific  and  cntical  thought.    There 
occurrS  the   great   spiritual   movements  o    the   renaissance 
and  of  humanlm.    In  addition,  by  the  reformation  and  by 
eradual    developments   within    Protestantism,    the    way    was 
paved  for  Ihe  coming  of  the  new  philosophy  and  the  new 
science     In  Europe,  the  ideas  of  Voltaire,  Hume,  Kant,  Comte, 
Fi^hte   Hegel  and  Feuerbach,  were  organic  Unks  m  the  evolu- 
tionS  chdn  ;\ut  the  introduction  of  these  ideas  into  Russia 
sienified  a  profound  spiritual  revolution 

Orthodox  Russia,  in  a  state  of  sp  ntual  arrest  was  ove  - 
whelmed  by  the  flood  of  French  anti-ecclesiastical  and  anti- 
reSous  rItionaUsm.  Voltaire,  Diderot,  Rousseau,  Montes- 
oufu  gained  a  footing  in  Russia,  mainly  of  course  at  court 
^na^;  "  soctetv  ••  though  some  of  the  works  of  Voltaire  were 
Sued  from  a  We  printing  press!    German  influence  was 
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superadded  to  French,  especially  that  of  Hegel  and  of  the 
radical  Hegelian  left;  that  of  Feuerbach  and  Strauss ;  with 
Feuerbach  came  materialism  (Vogt,  etc.),  the  positivism  of 
Comte  and  Mill,  and  the  naturalistic  evolutionism  of  Darwin 
and  Spencer.  The  Russians,  enslaved  at  home,  sought  political 
culture  from  the  liberal  and  socialist 'leaders  and  writers  of 
Europe.  Constant,  Saint-Simon,  Fourier,  Proudhon,  Owen, 
and  subsequently  Lassalle  and  Marx,  furnished  the  social 
and  political  ideals,  whilst  the  ideas  of  Hegel  and  Feuerbach 
were  a  solvent  to  Byzantine  Orthodoxy.  To  put  the  matter 
in  a  nutshell,  Marxist  astatist  communism  was  to  abohsh  and 
replace  the  medieval  agrarian  natural  economy  of  theocratic 
Russia ! 

Let  the  reader  call  to  mind  Tolstoi's  Confession,  where 
that  writer  describes  the  revolution  that  took  place  within 
his  mind  when  he  learned,  as  a  great  novelty,  that  there  was 
no  God.  In  Europe,  generations  and  centuries  had  prepared 
the  way  for  this  novelty  ;  medieval  philosophy  and  theocratic 
organisation  had  been  transformed  step  by  step  ;  and  none 
the  less  Europe  was  not  everywhere  prepared  for  the  inno- 
vations. But  think  of  theocratic  Russia,  enter  into  the  mind 
of  the  religiously  trained  Russian,  and  realise  how  there  came 
to  him,  like  a  bolt  from  the  blue,  the  message  of  Voltaire, 
Diderot,  Comte,  Kant,  Hegel,  Feuerbach,  Stirner,  Vogt,  Strauss, 
and  Marx.  In  Europe  as  early  as  the  thirteenth  century 
the  phrase  ^*  de  tribus  impostoribus  "  could  be  fathered  upon 
the  emperor  ;  and  we  know  that  there  were  infidel  popes. 
But  what  must  have  been  the  effect  of  the  sudden  invasion 
of  Unbelief  in  Russia,  a  land  where  the  church  and  its 
monasteries  had  hitherto  been  the  highest,  and  indeed  the 
sole  generally  recognised,  spiritual  authority,  a  land  where 
the  state  formed  the  right  and  left  arms  of  this  authority  ? 
In  England,  Mill  and  Darwin  were  buried  in  Westminster 
Abbey ;  in  Russia,  such  men  as  CemySevskii,  the  adherents 
of  Mill  and  of  Darwin,  found  their  way  to  the  penitentiary 
or  to  Siberia  ! 

In  Europe,  too,  liberty  was  dearly  bought  by  revolutions 
and  reformations,  and  even  to-day  has  not  everywhere  been 
secured.  Such  Uberty,  the  outcome  of  great  intellectual 
struggles  and  long-enduring  mental  labour,  can  already  be 
partially  endured  in  Europe ;  but  in  Russia,  the  influence  of 
European  thought^   of  European   mental  life,   was  perforce 


SU.  pS.  .  r».rt   of   .h.  fl..ugh«  of  »1»  "i 
"' Tr'issue  of  this  .uddoi,  itomlnalion  »is  the  rovolu.ion 

through  many  intermediate  stages.    Tins  «  wny 

of  such  writers  as  Schopenhauer,  Stirner    and  ^»««^ 

less  devastating  in  Germany  than  m  Russia.  J^e  ^^^^^^ 

has  made  the  acquaintance  of  other  t^^^f  J^'^^  *'^^^  ^^cepts 

to  hearing  arguments  pro  and  con    ^.Se    Da^n,   etc., 

Feuerbach.   Stirner,   Schopenhauer    Nietzsche    ^^^    '^^^ 

as  isolated   -d  supreme   authon^es.  ^H^^^^^^^^  J    ^^^ 

l^^-Jt^^^JS  the  socia!  and  political 

-TZ  eighteenth  centur,^  f  uhU^;,-.^^^^^^^^^ 
plained,  Voltaire   influenced  «ieRu^«-^^^^^^      .^  ^^^^^ 

when   compared  with  Humism  a"°  J^  ,         •    ^  ^jjich 

nothi-ng  but  sceptical  lemonade  -^J^f^^l^J^Zih.  If 
Hume  and  Kant  instil  -  ^  ^Jf//^^^*  .""iber,  we  may 
Hume  awakened  Kaiit  from  his  aog  philosophy 

say   with    equal   truth   that   Kant  and  y^^  ^ 

awakened  the  Russians  from  *eir  dopnai 

Long  ere  this.  Europe  had  ^''f  ^^«! J^^"  ^^^^^^^^^^  ^  Jow 
Russia ;  in  the  Russian  ^^'^ff^-l^^'^t^^^Z  country  a 

rro.\t?;i»^sr^7-S.'srs 
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but  from  the  days  of  Kant  onwards  the  influence  was  that 
of  the  new  Europe  !  ' 

Every  struggle  demands  its  victims,  even  the  struggle  of 
philosophy  against  theology  and  theocracy.  And  the  struggle 
we  are  now  considering  is  characterised  by  the  indecision 
which  invariably  ensues  upon  the  direct  contact  between 
an  old  and  a  new  civilisation.  A  general  process  of  decom- 
position sets  in,  accompanied  by  abnormal  and  positively 
pathological  manifestations. 

In  many  instances,  radical  negation  remains  mere  scepti- 
cism. The  sceptic  lapses  into  a  mood  of  habitual  criticism. 
but  this  criticism  is  itself  uncritical,  the  inner  void  is  again 
and  again  filled  by  the  newest  ideas  and  "  idealets,"  but  these 
are  again  and  again  discarded.  The  scepticism  ends  in  a 
numbing  instabiUty,  uncertainty,  and  vagueness.  The  will 
becomes  enfeebled  as  well  as  the  reason.  The  resulting  con- 
dition is  that  which  Mihailovskii  has  so  thoroughly  analysed 
(and  condemned)  as  the  modern  Faust-malady.  Rop§in  shows 
us  that  the  disease  has  invaded  the  camp  of  the  revolu- 
tionaries, who  prior  to  this  have  always  preserved  faith  in 
the  revolution. 

Philosophy  and  theology  fight  the  great  fight  concerning 
God.  The  struggle  rages  round  the  question  of  the  revealed 
God,  the  main  problem  being  that  of  revelation  and  tradition 
versus  experience  and  science.  Russian  thinkers  have  from  the 
reUgious  and  moral  aspect  attempted  to  sum  up  this  problem 
as  culminating  in  the  weighty  and  oppressive  alternatives 
of  murder  or  suicide.     Acceptance  of  modern  German  philo- 

*  In  exemplification  of  the  psychology  of  the  sudden  and  unbridged  revo- 
lution in  thoughts  and  feelings,  I  may  quote  a  writer  who  is  quite  unconcerned 
with  philosophical  problems,  and  merely  records  facts.  I  refer  to  Panteldev, 
Siberian  exile  and  progressive  pubUsher,  who  has  recently  gained  considerable 
reputation  as  a  literator.  In  his  Reminiscences,  referring  to  the  close  of  the 
fifties,  he  writes  :  "  But  now,  one  fine  day,  a  veritable  bomb  was  hurled  at 
us,  in  the  shape  of  a  hthographed  translation  of  Buchner's  Force  and  Matter. 
We  all  read  it  with  the  utmost  enthusiasm,  and  from  every  one  of  us,  in  a 
moment,  it  tore  away  the  last  shreds  of  traditional  belief.  .  .  ,  Notwithstanding 
the  briUiant  success  of  '  Sovremennik,'  progressive  socio-poUtical  ideas  had 
secured  comparatively  few  adherents  even  among  young  people ;  many  had 
adopted  them  only  to  abandon  them  lightly,  and  even  in  our  day  such  ideas 
had  to  struggle  for  existence ;  but  the  thoughts  of  Buchner  and  Feuerbach 
took  the  Russian  mind  by  storm,  and  none  of  the  severities  of  the  subsequent 
reaction  were  able  to  restore  to  society  the  naive  beUefs  of  the  past." — I 
quote  this  passage  because  Panteldev,  who  makes  no  pretensions  to  philosophic 
illumination,  gives  a  frank  and  unadorned  but  perfectly  accurate  picture  of 
the  situation. 


sophy  with  its  epistemological  subjectivism  and  individuahsm. 
the  negation  of  Old  Russia,  nihilism  as  atheism,  forced  these 
alternatives  upon  Herzen,  BShnskii,  and  Bakunin.  Dostoevskn, 
above  all,  devoted  his  Ufe  to  the  exhaustive  consideration  of 
the  problem,  and  for  this  reason  the  study  of  Dostoevsku 
will  lay  bare  to  us  the  soul  of  the  modern  Russian. 

II- 

§  195- 
T  N  Europe,  the  term  Byzantinism  has  been  used  to  denote 
1  the  defects  of  the  Russian  church  and  of  Russian  eccle- 
siastical reUgion  ;   as  we  have  seen,  the  Russians  have  them- 
selves  adopted   the   word   and   have   accepted   the   criticism 
implied  in  its  use.     It  suggests  excessive  formaUsm,  undue 
clinging  to  inherited  forms  and  doctrines  (cf.  Solov'ev's  satire 
upon  the  Orthodox  archeological  museum),  satisfaction  with 
externals  and  with  materialistic  piety  (ritual,  Uturgy,  venera- 
tion  for  icons  and  reUcs)  ;    it  suggests  a  passive  demeanour 
in   reUgious    matters   in    general,    coupled   with   extravagant 
mysticism   (Solov'ev,   though  himself   a  mystic,   disapproved 
of  Russian  mysticism)  ;  and  suggests,  finally,  the  amalgamation 
of  the  church  with  the  state  and  with  nationahsm.       Ihe 
Slavophils,   despite   their  friendUness   to  the  church   and  to 
religion,  here  join  with  Solov'ev  in  frank  cnticism 

Protestant  theologians  of  the  west,  Kattenbusch,  MuUer, 
Loofs,  and  more  recently  Harnack,  take  the  same  view  m 
their  comparative  judgments  of  the  Orthodox  church  and 
of   Orthodox    ecclesiastical    reUgion—above    aU   m   the   case 

of  Russia.  ......     .  ^^ 

The  essential  characteristic  of  Russian  rehgion  is,  in  fact, 
the  beUef  in  the  other  worid  ;    for  believing  Russians,  trans- 
cendence is  no   mere   philosophical   principle,  but  is   actual, 
reality    beUef  in  God  and  in  immortality  are  truly  hvmg 
faiths   '  Hence  arises  the  endeavour  whilst  still  in  this  life^  to 
participate  in  the  Ufe  to  come ;  hence  mysticisni,  hence  addic 
tion    to  the  contemplative  Ufe.    Russian   faith  is    faith   m 
miracle,    faith   in    thaumaturgy.      To    Russians,    Jesus    the 
God-man,    the    deity   in    human   form    who   awakens   men 
from  the  dead,  seems  a  being  close  ^l^f^'J'^'''''''^^^^ 
is  not   conceived  spirituaUy    and   ethicaUy,  but  matenaUy , 
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the  soul  itself  is  regarded  as  but  a  refined  form  of  matter  ; 

belief  in  immortality  retains  the  quaUty  of  primitive  animism 

and    is    a    beUef    in    ghosts.     Hence     the    anthropomorphic 

insistence   upon    the   characteristics    of    the    God-man    (this 

is  seen   aheady  in  Origen,   as   shown  in  §  144)  ;   hence  the 

deHght   in   materiahstic   ritual   and  materiahstic  symboUsm. 

Typical  are  the  purely  formalist  and  materiahstic   doctrines 

and  customs  which  find  expression  in  the  raskol ;  and  typical, 

too,   is    the  fact   that   the   state  church,  despite  hesitations 

and   vaciUa^ions,  has  not  definitely  repudiated  and  expelled 

the  raskol   (§4).     Mysticism  is  itself  materialistic   (§145). 

In  practice,  Uving  faith  in  transcendence  leads  to  asceticism 
The  Russian  monk  is  nothing  but  an  ascetic,  a  hermit,  one 
who  despises  the  Ufe  of  this  world,  whereas  Roman  Catholic 
monks  have  often  been  attendants  on  the  sick,  doctors,  teachers. 
and  the  hke.  When  Herzen  speaks  of  Christianity  as  the 
rehgion  of  death,  he  is  thinking  chiefly  of  rehgion  in  Russia. 
Nevertheless,  the  saying  is  true  also  of  the  Russian  monk  • 
contemptor  suaemet  ipsius  vitae,  dominus  ahenae. 

The  passivist  demeanour  of  the  Russian  is  thoroughly 
consistent ;  he  bhndly  accepts  the  revelation  and  the  practice 
of  the  church;  for  these  derive  from  the  God-man.  There 
can  be  no  progress,  no  development,  for  God  has  revealed 
m  the  God-man  the  highest  truths  and  those  that  are  most 
important  to  men.  Man  can  add  nothing  to  these  truths,  he 
must  simply  accept  them  unquestioningly  as  a  means 'for 
moral  improvement.  Even  Augustine  considered  that,  pro- 
perly speaking,  history  had  come  to  an  end  with  the  appear- 
ance of  Jesus  ;  and  Solov'ev  therefore  felt  it  incumbent  on 
him  to  seek  justificatory  reasons  for  historical  development 
after  the  days  of  Christ. 

Russian  religion  and  the  Russian  church  are  unprogressive 
on  pnnciple.  Religious  doctrine  and  rehgious  practice  must 
remain  exactly  as  they  were  estabhshed  as  eariy  as  the  third 
century  by  the  great  Greek  (Alexandrian)  dogmatists  ^ 

Homjakov  was  opposed  to  this  "  Byzantinism  "  no  less 
than  Solov'ev;    but  Leont'ev  unreservedly  accepted  it    and 
was  not  unuilHng  that  Russia  should  remain  petrified  ' 
It  was  natural  that  the  Greeks,  philosophically  trained, 

«  Some   historians   consider   that   the   definitive   form   of  Orthodoxy   wai 

SS!^^.I'k  '*^''  ^T  ^^"^  '^^'  mentioned  in  the  text,  but  these  chronological 
difierencei  have  no  beaxing  on  the  argument.  "^"8*^ 


should  be  the  founders  of  Christian  doctrine.  Clemens  Alex- 
andrinus,  Origen,  Methodios  of  Olympus,  and  the  other  Greek 
theologians,  drew  their  ideas,  not  only  from  the  Old  and  the 
Xew  Testament,  but  also  from  Greek  philosophy,  in  especial 
from  Platonism  and  neoplatonism,  but  to  some  extent  also 
from  stoicism.  Nor  must  we  forget  that  the  Greeks  were  early 
exposed  to  Asiatic  influences,  and  that  at  the  time  when 
Christianity  was  developing,  the  influence  of  the  reUgions 
of  Asia  was  not  restricted  to  the  Old  and  the  New  Testament.' 
Pari  passu  with  the  poUtical  and  cultural  detachment  of 
Byzantium  from  the  west  and  with  the  development  of 
Byzantium  into  an  oasis  of  civilisation  owing  to  the  inroads 
of  the  uncultured  nations  of  Asia  and  Europe  (and  above 
all  of  the  Turks),  rehgious  and  cultural  stationarism  evolved 
as  a  manifestation  of  self-sufficiency. 

Russia  received  her  church  and  her  religion  ready-made 
from  Byzantium.  The  significance  of  this  was  explained  at 
the  very  outset  of  these  studies.  All  that  need  be  added  here 
is  that  while  the  Russians  adopted  Byzantine  religion  they 
did  not  adopt  Byzantine  civiUsation.  They  acquired  a  rich 
heritage,  but  their  timidity  led  them  to  bury  the  talent  in 
the  ground.  Moreover,  their  powers  were  not  equal  to  the 
digestion  of  Greek  theology,  and  after  prolonged  attempts 
they  secured  in  this  respect  no  more  than  a  partial  success 
(of.  §§  2  and  3). 

The  Russians  were  no  less  isolated  *  than  the  Byzantines, 
and  it  was  because  of  this  isolation  that,  like  the  Byzantines, 
they  cherished  ecclesiastico-reUgious  tradition.  At  the  begin- 
ning of  the  Kievic  epoch  there  doubtless  existed  a  certain 
cultural  community  with  the  west,  but  this  was  of  brief 
duration.  Russia,  cut  off  from  the  west,  and  before  long  from 
the  east  as  well,  had  her  cultural  and  religious  development 
arrested,  all  the  more  seeing  that  the  unceasing  need  for  defence 
against  hostile  neighbours  tended  to  promote  a  one-sided 
development  of  the  poUtical  and  miUtary  activities  of  the 
Russian  state.  Books  on  canon  law  and  various  other  subjects 
entered  Russia  from  Constantinople  and  from  the  southern 

«  An  excellent  though  concise  account  of  the  facts  is  given  by  Seeberg  In 
his  Grundriss  der  Dogmengeschichte,  3rd  edition,  19 10.  Consult  also  Har- 
nack.  Sitaungsberichte  der  preussischen  Akademie  der  Wissenschaften,  X9X3i 
and  Der  Ceisl  der  morgenlandischen  Kirche  im  Unterschied  von  der  abend- 
lindischen.  Additional  authorities  .are  mentioned  under  theological  literature 
in  §  47. 
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Slav   countries,   but   without   promoting   any   effective   com 
munity  of  civiUsation.     The  isolation  of  Russia  was  intensified 
by  the  enmity  to  the  CathoUc  Poles,  and  subsequently  to 
the  Protestant' Germans  and  Swedes. 

The  Russians  took  over  Byzantine  theology,  but  did  not 
.  acquire  Hellenism,  or  acquired  so  much  only  as  was  implicit 
m  the  theology.  When  we  compare  Russia  with  the  west 
we  may  say  that  the  former  knew  nothing  of  Aristotle  or  of 
the  corpus  juris ;  Greek  never  played  in  Russia  the  part  that 
Latm  played  in  the  west ;  there  was  no  humanist  movement 
no  renaissance,  no  independent  growth  of  the  sciences  and 
of  modem  philosophy,  and  above  all  no  reformation  (or 
counter-reformation).  On  the  other  hand,  in  reUgious  matters 
Asia  from  early  days  exercised  considerable  influence  upon 
Russia,  and  Leont'ev's  fondness  for  the  stationary  character- 
istics of  Asiaticism  was  not  wholly  unrussian. 

The  Slavophils  extol  Russia  because  she  did  not  produce 
any  counterpart  to  scholasticism.     But  Russia  was  not  called 
upon  to  defend  the  doctrines  of  the  church  against  classical 
paganism,  and  had  no  need  to  defend  those  doctrines  against 
her  own  thinkers.    The  Slavophils,  therefore,  are  fully  repre- 
sentative of  the  spirit  of  the  Russian  church  when  they  attack 
logic  and  spurn  Aristotle,  and  when  they  cUng  to  Plato  and 
his  contemplation  of  eternal  ideas  and  unchangeable  verities 
Altogether   Russian,   too.   is   their  thought   when   they  term 
scholasticism  the  mother  of  Protestantism  and  of  rationalist 
notions  m  general,  and  when  they  wholly  condemn  rationahsm. 
KirSevsku.   Homjakov,   and    Solov'ev    are    representative 
exponents  of  Russian  reUgious  thought  and  feehng,  and  the 
same  may  be  said  of  Leont'ev. 

We  saw  that  Russian  philosophers  of  history  lay  great 
stress  on  the  importance  of  the  church.  But  for  the  Russians 
the  church  is  not  what  it  is  for  Catholics  or  Protestants.  To 
the  Russian,  indeed  to  any  member  of  the  Orthodox  church, 
the  pnest  is  not  the  teacher  and  guide  in  matters  of  rehgion, 
but  is  above  all  the  miracle-worker,  the  magician.  The 
Russian  looks  upon  his  priest  as  a  Uve  ''  good  conductor  " 
of  divme  grace,  as  a  passive  mediator.  The  Russian  is  a  con- 
sistent passmst.  Salvation  comes  to  man  without  his  personal 
collaboration,  and  even  the  priest  plays  no  individual  part 
here.  This  is  why  in  Russia  (as  in  the  east)  the  monk  is  held 
in   much   higher   esteem   than   the   ordinary   priest.    Priests 


marry,  and  are  therefore  more  closely  akin  to  laymen  ;  only 
during  the  actual  performance  of  his  priestly  functions  does 
the  priest  become  in  a  peculiar  way  a  passive  mediator  in  the 
transmission  of  higher  forces. 

To  the  Orthodox  Russian,  therefore,  the  church  is  not 
what  it  is  to  the  Roman  Catholic  westerner,  for  the  Russian 
does  not  regard  his  priest  as  an  exceptionally  religious  person- 
ality. Roman  CathoUcs  think  of  their  church  as  a  mighty 
and  all-embracing  organisation  ;  but  to  Russians  the  church 
is  no  more  than  the  hierarchical  corporation  of  supreme  leaders, 
who  are  appointed  from  the  monkish  ascetics  (more  highly 
esteemed  than  the  secular  priests).  For  the  Hke  reason  the 
centraUsed  papacy  is  impossible  in  the  east,  and  the  existence 
of  the  papacy  is  the  most  fundamental  and  most  keenly  felt 
reason  for  the  severance  from  Roman  Catholicism.  The  eastern 
church  has  always  been  federally  organised,  as  a  patriarchate. 

We  are  now  in  a  position  to  understand  why  the  so-called 
caesaropapism  originated  in  the  east.  The  state  was  gladly 
recognised  and  utilised  by  the  church  as  helper  and  protector. 
In  Byzantium,  owing  to  the  assaults  made  on  the  empire  by 
Asiatic  and  European  enemies,  a  strongly  organised  state  was 
a  national  necessity ;  and,  in  view  of  the  political  and  national 
isolation  of  the  realm,  the  eastern  church  could  not  develop 
along  the  intemationaUst  lines  characteristic  of  the  western 
papacy.  The  Roman  empire  of  the  west  fell  a  thousand  years 
earUer  than  the  Roman  empire  of  the  east ;  not  until  after 
the  lapse  of  several  centuries  was  the  western  empire  reorgan- 
ised after  the  eastern  model,  reorganised  by  the  papacy,  now 
fortified,  and  grown  into  an  independent  state. 

In  Russia,  too,  the  church  associated  itself  with  the  state 
to  estabUsh  caesaropapism  ;  but  the  Russian  Orthodox  church, 
continually  struggling  against  Mohammedans  and  Catholics, 
and  later  against  Protestants  as  well,  became  national,  as 
contrasted  with*  the  international  church  of  the  west. 

Ill 

S  196. 

IN  these  studies  I  set  out  from  the  historical  conception  that 
society   has  hitherto    been   and   still   is   organised    theo- 
cratically,   and  that   democracy  puts  an  end  to  theocracy. 
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It  is  not  in  Russia  alone  that  church  and  state  constitute  a 
social   integer.      Eveiywhere  definite  laws   exist   to  regulate 
the  relationships  between  the  two  parts.     To  assure  oneself 
of-  this  fact,  it  suffices  to  consider  the  endeavours  that  began 
during  the  eighteenth  century  to  bring  about  a    separation 
between  church   and  state.    The  first   such   separation  was 
the   one  effected  by  the   American  union  in   1787;   France 
followed  the  example  during  and  after  the  revolution  (1789, 
1794-1802)  ;    during  the  nineteenth  century  came  the  separ- 
ation in  Belgium  (1831)  ;    and  after  the  annihilation  of  the 
Papal  States  in  1870-1871,  separation  occurred  in  a  number 
of  European,  American,  and  Australian  states,  among  which 
France  was  the  most  important  (1905). 

The  liberal  program  of  disestabUshment  is  a  socio-political 

attempt  to  solve  the  reUgious  problem;    this  program  was 

formulated  by  liberahsm  in  the  struggle  against  the  theocratic 

soaal  order  on  behalf  of  spiritual  hberty  and  toleration  (§  177). 

Locke,  the  first  philosopher  of  liberalism,  was  the  first  advocate 

of  the  separation  of  church  and  stater    Liberahsm  was  to 

be  understood  as  an  endeavour  to  secure  freedom— freedom 

from  the  spiritual  oppression  exercised  by  theocracy,  by  the 

umon  of  church  and  state.    Separation  of  church  and  state 

would  afford  a  guarantee  of  freedom  of  conscience.     Religion 

was  to  be  a  private  matter  (the  phrase  is  not  happily  chosen)  ; 

vis-i-vis  the  state,  the  church  was  to  become  an  institution 

estabUshed    upon    civil   law;     education,    including    popular 

elementary  education,  was  to  be  entirely  removed  from  the 

hands  of  the  church.' 

In  the  historical  introduction,  we  considered  the  character 
and  development  of  the  Russian  theocracy.  Subsequently 
when  deahng  with  individual  thinkers,  we  examined  their 
respective  views,  not  only  concerning  reUgion,  but  Ukewise 
concemmg  the  church  and  its  relationship  to  the  state.  This 
involved  a  comparison  between  eastern  and  western  conditions. 
and  above  aU  in  our  account  of  the  Slavophils  we  found  it 

hnlJ^'^7^  X*  "'^^^^^^^^  considered  in  the  text  will  be  found  in  Rothen- 
^  ?!r.iir.  .'  ^  TT^  von  Staat  und  Kirche.  1908  ;  the  book  also  contains 
an  excellent  survey  of  the  poUtical  program  of  disestablishment.  The  litera- 
^^Lt^J'^rr^  "  rapidly  extending.  I  may  refer  to  :  Debidour.  L'EgUse 
O^thohque  et  1  «Ut  mus  U  troisi^me  ripubUque.  a  vols..  1906-1909  ;  Troeltech. 
Die  Trennung  von  Staat  and  Kirche.  der  staatliche  Religionsunterricht  und 
die  theologischen  Fakultaten  Rektoratsrede.  1907;  KaU.  AphJSmeL  .^ 
Trennung  von  Staat  und  Kirche.  Rektoratsrede,  1908. 


necessary  to  discuss  in  passing  the  nature  of  theocracy 
(§  55).  The  consideration  of  this  matter  was  amplified  by  a 
critique    of    the    doctrines    of    PobSdonoscev.  Leont'ev,  and 

Solov'ev.  .  ^ 

A  summary  of  principles  is  now  requisite. 

Sociologists  have  clearly  demonstrated  that  in  the  earlier 
phases  of  civiUsation  the  functions  of  priest  and  ruler  are 
not  differentiated  ;  the  power  of  religion  over  all  the  members 
of  society  secures  the  intellectual  primacy  of  the  priest  as 
magician,  censor  of  morals,  prophet,  teacher,  philosopher. 
and  man  of  learning.  The  chief  owes  his  domimon  to  his 
functions  as  war-lord  and  administrator  of  economic  and 
social  conditions,  but,  just  Uke  the  priest,  he  bases  his  nght 
and  his  power  upon  the  will  of  God  or  of  the  gods  ;  from  the 
earUest  times  down  to  the  present  day  he  has  been  ruler  by 
divine  right.  The  chief's  command  is  more  direct  than  that 
of  the  priest ;  the  priest  has  moral  and  spiritual  influence, 
the  chief  has  force  at  his  disposal ;  the  priest  leads  and  educates, 
the  chief  must  have  recourse  to  material  acts ;  the  influence 
of  the  priest  is  chronic,  that  of  the  chief  is  acute  ;  the  pnest's 
power  is  mental,  the  chief's  is  physical,  i.e.  military. 

The  relationship  between  priest  and  ruler  has  in  different 
places  and  ages  exhibited  numerous  variations,  many  vicissi-  - 
tudes  of  mutual  dependence ;  priesthood  and  chieftainship  have 
been  perfected,  their  functions  have  been  differentiated,  state 
and  church  have  developed,  and  down  to  our  own  day  sdtiety 
has  been  duaUstically  organised  and  led  by  state  and  church. 
Daring  the  middle  ages,  theocracy  matured  as  an  intimate 
fusion  of  the  two  institutions  in  their  most  highly  developed 
•form  In  the  secular  empire  of  Rome,  the  church  presented 
itself  as  the  city  of  God  (Origen  and  Augustine),  claiming 
spiritual  supremacy ;  and  it  ultimately  came  to  exercise  this 
supremacy  in  the  two  forms  of  Roman  papacy  and  By^antme 

caesaropapism.  ,    ,        ^  •.  v  u        j. 

In  the  western  half  of  the  empire,  through  the  estabhshment 
of  the  Papal  States,  the  church  was  able  to  effect  a  material- 
isation of  its  spiritual  supremacy.  But  this  was  of  less 
importance  than  the  exercise  of  supremacy  over  the  kings 
and  the  emperor,  the  spiritual  power  of  the  church  and  its 
head  being  recognised  as  higher  and  more  estimable.  ^ 

Augustine,  already,  declared  the  state  to  be  the  work  of 
the  devil ;   and  this  conception  was  emphasised  m  set  terns 
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by  Gregory  VII.'  Widespread  credulity,  and  the  increasing 
power  of  the  church,  secured  supremacy  for  the  pope  as  spiritual 
ruler ;  the  church  became  the  city  of  God,  and  was  generally 
recognised  in  practice  as  a  real  state.  This  revolutionary 
doctrine  was  systematised  by  Aegidius  Romanus  and  James 
of  Viterbo,  followers  of  Thomas  Aquinas,  the  greatest  of  the 
schoolmen. 

The  reformation  and  the  associated  revolution  in  reUgious 
and  ecclesiastical  affairs  brought  about  notable  transformations 
in  the  medieval  theocracy.  Great  changes  occurred  in  the 
religious  and  philosophical  outlook,  the  influence  of  the  renais- 
sance and  that  of  the  beginnings  of  modern  philosophy  and 
modern  science  being  superadded  to  that  of  the  reformation. 
The  reformation  marked  the  attainment  of  a  higher  stage  in 
reUgious  thought,  shown  in  the  overthrow  of  priestly  power. 
MoraUty,  the  relationship  of  man  to  man,  was  now  regarded 
as  the  chief  concern  of  religion  ;  the  priest  lost  his  privileged 
position  as  mediator  between  man  and  God  ;  men  began  to 
adopt  the  conception  of  a  reign  of  law  in  the  cosmos  and  in 
human  historical  development,  became  impressed  with  a 
feeling  of  personal  responsibiUty,  and  incUned  more  and  more 
towards  independence  in  reUgion  and  in  other  spheres  of  thought. 
The  ascetic  ideal  was  replaced  by  endeavours  to  conduct  life 
unascetically ;  the  ceUbate  priesthood  disappeared ;  family 
life  was  exalted. 

Sbcio-poUtically  considered,  the  reformation  and  the  new 
trend  of  thought  mark  the  beginning  of  that  process  of  secu- 
larisation which  is  not  yet  completed.  The  first  stage  was 
to  free  philosophy  and  science  from  the  dominion  of  thex:hurch  ; 
next  came  the  enfranchisement  of  the  state  and  of  law  ;  the 
secularisation  of  morahty  and  even  of  religion  is  still  in  progress. 

Side  by  side  with  the  Roman  church  there  now  came  into 
existence  the  various  Protestant  churches,  as  props  to  those 
states  in  which  the  reformation  had  proved  victorious.  But 
the  states,  Ukewise,  in  which  the  counter-reformation  had 
gained  the  day,  now  became  stronger.  In  CathoUc  France 
and  in  Catholic,  Austria  absolutism  triumphed. 

The  state,  as  it  gained  power,  took  over  various  cultural 

«  Quis  nesciat,  reges  et  duces  ab  iis  habuissc  principium,  qui,  deum 
ignorantes.  superbia,  rapinis,  perfidia,  homicidiis.  postremo  universis  pene 
sceleribus  mundi  principc  diabolo  videlicet  agitante  super  pares,  sciUcet, 
homines  dominare  caeca  cupidine  ut  intolerabili  praesumptione  affectaverunt 


functions    that    had    hitherto    been   ih    the    hands    of    the 

'^^Before  all,  came  the  work  of  education  ;  next  followed 
the  assumption  of  various  benevolent  activities ;  and  to  an 
increasing  extent  the  new  state  became  supreme  admmistrator 
for  the  society  that  had  been  trained  by  the  church. 

In  the  Protestant  lands  of  the  west  there  thus  came  mto 
existence  territorial  churches  (national  churches,  the  system 
of  territorial  supremacy,  and  so  on),  and  caesaropapism  of  a 
kind  the  main  distinction  between  this  caesaropapisin  and 
the  eastern  variety  being  that  in  the  west  the  church  was 
no  longer  sacerdotal.  The  theologian  Rothe  cames  this 
development  to  its  logical  conclusion  by  msistmg  that 
the  churches  are  disappearing,  are  surrendenng  their  socio- 
political functions  to  the  state  ;  but  before  Rothe  Schleier- 
macher.  the  founder  of  modern  Protestant  theology,  had 
accepted  the  separation  of  church  and  state.  Such  is  the 
development  actuaUy  going  on  in  the  Protestant  world^ 

But  in  Catholic  countries  we  see  a  similar  evolution.    Since 
the  French  revolution,  a  separation  of  state  and  church  has 
been  effected  ahnost  everywhere,  notably  in  Catholic  lands, 
and  above  aU  in  France.    The  rationaUst  trend  of  modern 
thought   and  feeUng  and  the   aspiration  to  make  the  whole 
of  Ufe  as  natural  as  possible  (§  42)  have  favoured  the  spread 
of  radicaUsm  in  Cathohc  countries.    An  early  as  the  eighteenth 
reuturv   French  UberaUsm  was  tinged  with  radicalism  ;  social- 
ism   and    anarchism,   with   their   anti-ecclesiastical   doctnnes 
and  poUcy,  were  first  organised  in  France  and  the  Cathohc 
lands      It  is  where  Catholicism  is  stiU  enthroned  that  the 
movement  for  disestabUshment  has  become   antirehgious  as 
well  as  anti-ecclesiastical ;   in  the  regions  where  Protestantism 
prevails,  this  movement,  though  anti-ecclesiastical,  is  on  the 
whole  friendly  to  religion. 

In  the  eastern  empire  there  was  not  for  many  centuries 
anything  corresponding  to  the  decay  and  ultimate  disappear- 
ance of  secular  emperordom  in  the  west.  The  great  reforms 
tending  to  promote  the  consoUdation  of  the  empire  issued 
from  the  eastern  capital.  Owing  to  the  power  of  the  secular 
state  and  owing  to  the  stationarism  of  the  eastern  church, 
that  church  remained  far  more  dependent  upon  the  state. 
The  church  accepted  the  traditional  Roman  emperor-worship 
as  it  accepted  and  incorporated  so  many  other  ancient  and 
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pagan  institutions,  customs,  doctrines,  and  ideas.  The  Byzan- 
tine empire  maintained  itself  for  more  than  a  thousand  years, 
whereas  the  western  empire  was  only  reestabhshed  after  the 
lapse  of  several  centuries,  and  then  with  the  help  of  the  papacy 
and  in  Germanic  form. 

After  the  fall  of  Constantinople,  Moscow,  the  third  Rome, 
perpetuated  Byzantium.  In  comparison  with  the  west,  Moscow, 
like  Byzantium,  was  distinguished  by  knowing  nothing  of  any 
Augustine,  of  any  Gregory  VII,  of  any  Aquinas  with  radical 
disciples,  or  of  any  Boniface  VIII,  to  maintain  the  prestige 
of  the  church  vis-i-vis  the  state.  Neither  Byzantium  nor 
Moscow  produced  monarchomachists  to  defend  the  right  of 
tjnrannicide — ^but  in  the  west  the  theological  defenders  of  the 
supremacy  of  the  church,  representing  the  secular  chieftain 
as  inferior  and  even  as  morally  worthless,  gave  an  initial 
impulse  to  the  democratic  principle  of  popular  sovereignty  (in 
accordance  with  which  the  people  has  the  right  to  elect,  depose, 
or  punish  the  ruler)  by  defending  the  right  of  tyrannicide. 

Neither  in  Byzantium  nor  in  Moscow  do  we  find  indications 
of  any  struggle  between  patriarch  and  emperor  analogous 
to  the  struggle  between  pope  and  emperor  in  the  west.  In 
Byzantium,  doubtless,  and  in  Moscow,  there  were  defenders 
of  the  supremacy  of  church  and  priesthood  as  against  state 
and  secular  chieftainship  (§  3),  but  this  antagonism  never 
developed  into  any  such  condemnation  of  secular  chieftain- 
ship as  was  voiced  by  Gregory  VII.  Despots  and  criminal 
rulers  like  John  the  Terrible  were  not  deposed.  When  the 
boyars  struggled  against  him,  it  was  merely  on  behalf  of  the 
privileges  of  their  caste  ;  they  never  challenged  his  right  to 
supreme  rule.  Thus  in  Moscow  as  in  Byzantium  the  emperor 
was  recognised  as  head  of  the  church  in  the  sense  previously 
explained.' 

I  Katt«nbu8ch  contends  that  the  tenn  caesaropapism  is  more  applicable 
to  ancient  da>s  than  to  recent  times.  The  Russian  tsars,  he  says,  are  mere 
guardians  of  the  existing  order;  they  have  identified  themselves,  with  the 
church,  not  the  church  with  themselves,  whilst  the  latter  identification  was 
the  true  index  of  caesaropapism. — I  have  in  an  earlier  chapter  referred  to  the 
passages  in  the  state  fundamental  law  wherein  the  relationship  of  the  tsar  to 
the  church  is  defined.  Distinctive  is  the  fact  that  the  church  consecrates  and 
voluntarily  recognises  tsarist  absolutiim,  and  in  return  is  protected  by  the 
state  with  the  absolutist  powers  thus  consecrated  by  reUgion.  We  have  seen 
the  eflficiency  of  this  protection  against  hostile  churches  and  against  the 
enlightenment.  As  we  have  learned,  the  emperor  does  not  venture  to 
lormulata  new  dogmas,  for  in  the  view  of  tht  eastern  church  this  Is  a  closed 
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§  197. 

CHRISTIANITY  was  responsible  for  the  fuller  develop- 
ment of  theocracy  and  for  the  completion  of  the  union 
between  church  and  State.  Indeed,  the  very  concept  of 
theocracy  originated  in  the  Christian  notion  of  religion.' 

The  correct  understanding  of  the  problem  demands  atten- 
tion to  the  following  points. 

1  Love  of  God  and  one's  neighbour  was  doubtless  repre- 
sented as  constituting  the  essence  of  Christianity  ;  but  from 
the  first,  continually  and  no  less  energetically,  religion  was 
identified  with  faith.  But  faith  killed  love.  For  practical 
purposes,  to  believe  in  God  signified  to  beHeve  in  the  pnests 
represented  as  mediators  between  God  and  the  laity.  Revealed 
reUgion  is  of  necessity  a  religious'  and  priestly  aristocracy  ; 
and   as   such,   it   is   the   foundation    and    the    prototype    of 

socio-political  aristocracy.  ,  .   ^    ^  .,. 

Jesus  himself  demands  blind  faith;  and  indeed,  on  the 
solemn  occasion  of  the  ascension  he  is  represented  as  saying 
that  the  unbeHever  shall  be  damned  (see  the  textually  dubious 
passage,  Mark  xvi,  16) .  This  was  the  basis  of  Thomas  Aqumas 
teaching  that  heretics  should  be  punished  with  death.  On 
the  ground  of  this  text  the  inquisition  becomes  comprehensible, 
and  comprehensible  too  Calvin's  death  sentence  on  Servetus. 
Even  Locke  proposed  that  atheists  should  be  put  to  death.* 

chapter  •  but  Kattenbusch  admits  that  Justinian's  attitude  towards  dogma 
vas  papistical.  Peter  aboUshed  the  patriarchate  (his  action  m  this  matter 
be?ng^  uncanonical).    and    such    an  interference   in   church  orgamsation  was 

^'T^tTs^aHft^stianity.  I  am  well  aware  of  the  vagueness  of  the 
term.  It  is  necessary  to  distinguish  between  ecclesiastical  doctnne  and  the 
elSung  of  Jesus,  the  teaching  which  we  can  discover  in  the  New  Testament 
bv  a  process  of  knalysis  that  is  far  from  easy.  Further,  from  the  church 
doc^eXl^ch  was  itself  differently  formulated  and  differently  interpreted 
at  S^erenVtimes)  we  must  distinguish  fhe  concrete  ministry  of  the  church 
and  Uie  Ufe  Uved  within  the  church.  Jesus'  teaching  and  example  were  no 
more  t^an  the  leaven :  ^vith  these  were  amalgamated  the  doctrines  of  Paul 
^dthl  other  New  Testament  authors  and  above  aU  there  --  h^^^^^^^^^ 
;«,.«*^^-f-^  materials  from  the  Old  Testament  with  its  heterogeneous 
Se3u  InSrp^^i^y^sophica,  and  scientific  -»- ^^d^g^further 
caUed  to  assistance.  Church  doctrine  and  disapUne  were  the  product  ol 
this  am^gamation      ^  ^^ween  love  and  faith  wa.  perceived 

alr^y  by  Augustine,  for  he  wrote :    "  Qui  non  amat,  inaniter  cr^t.  etiams. 
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"  Disobedience  is  the  root  of  all  evil/'  said  Methodios,  who 
in  the  third  century  was  the  most  influential  teacher  in  the 

eastern  church.  ,  .  ,    , 

2.  Christianity,  with  its  ascetic  doctnnes,  esteemed  the 
passive  virtues  more  highly  than  the  active  ;  humiUty  was 
regarded  as  the  highest  merit  of  a  Christian.  This  is  why. 
in  the  eyes  of  modern  philosophers  from  MachiaveUi  to  Marx 
and  Nietzsche,  Christianity  has  appeared  to  be  the  religion 
of  slaves  ;  and  unquestionably  the  dominion  of  priests  and 
kings  was  intimately  associated  with  Christianity. 

Love  is  democratic,  faith  is  aristocratic,  and  Christian 
aristocracy  was  stronger  than  Christian  democracy.  The 
greatest  Christian  scholastic,  hke  his  pagan  teacher  Aristotle, 
endeavoured  to  justify  slavery ;  the  church  did  not  abolish 
slavery,  but  at  most  mitigated  it,  favouring  its  transformation 
into  feudal  retainership  and  serfdom. 

3.  Jesus  declared  that  the  love  of  God  was  of  greater  moment 
than  the  love  of  one's  neighbour,  but  the  result  was  to  weaken 
the  love  of  neighbours,  for  the  goal  of  reUgion  was  sought 
mystically,  in  an  illusory  and  ascetic  union  with  God.  The 
result  was  that  the  Christian  love  of  one's  neighbour  was  at 
most  manifested  socio-poUtically  in  works  of  benevolence 
and  cTiarity,  whilst  social  inequality  and  the  dependence  of 
the  masses  was  recognised  on  principle.* 

4.  From  the  very  first  church  doctrine  was  directly  and 
expressly  employed  to  favour  the  reUgious  foundations  of  the 
theocracy.  Paul,  the  founder  of  the  church,  contributed 
powerfully  to  this  development,  for  in  the  thirteenth  chapter 
of  his  epistle  to  the  Romans  he  decisively  and  unambigu- 
ously expounded  the  notion  of  divine  right.  He  declared 
that  the  powers  that  be  were  ordained  of  God.  He  wrote, 
*•  Wherefore  ye  must  needs  be  subject,  not  only  for  wrath, 

sint  vera,  quae  credit";    nevertheless  he  considered  the  church  to  be  the 

€^vit^LS    del 

I  An  extremely  instructive  document  bearing  on  this  matter  is  the  letter 
from  Cardinal  Merry  del  Val  to  the  French  poUtician  de  Mun.  "  II  y  a  dans 
la  doctrine  sociale  cathoUque  des  points  d^Ucats  sur  lesquels  il  importe  d  etre 
fix6  si  I'on  veut  que  Taction  k  exercer  sur  les  masses  populaires.  au  tnple  pomt 
de  vue  reUgieux.  moral  et  mat6riel.  non  seulement  soit  r6gie.  comme  il  est 
n6cessaire.  par  la  v6rit6.  mais  n'en  vienne  pas  &  se  retoumer  contre  eUe  pour 
la  fausser  Faute  de  I'esprit  que  vous  aver  su  imprimer  &  votrc  oeuvre,  ne 
voit-on  pas.  par  exemple.  le  domainc  de  la  justice  61argi  plus  que  de  mesure  au 

ditriment  de  la  charity.  ...  ..  , 

*•  Le  Tempt,"  January  23,  1913- 
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Lilt  also  for  conscience  sake."    He  declared,  again,     Who- 

Loever  therefore  resisteth  the  power,  resisteth  the  ordinance 

of  God:    and  they  that    resist   shall    receive   to  themselves 

damnation."  ^     .  , 

^  Paul  writes  as  a  Jew,  as  a  man  used  to  the  Jewish 
form'  of  theocracy,  but  at  the  same  time  he  compromises 
with  the  Roman  imperial  rule.  -  ,      -d 

Since  the  Christian  church  developed  within  the  Roman 
state  absolutist  theocracy  was  the  inevitable  outcome  of 
such 'ethical  and  poUtical  views.  The  pagan  emperors  recog- 
nised  the  church  as  a  state  church  ;  their  Christian  successors 
recognised  the  pagan  apotheosis  of  the  emperors.  Theocracy 
originated  in  two  forms,  the  Roman  and  the  eastern,  and  of 
these  the  eastern  was  the  primary. 

To  reflective  minds,  these  considerations  will  suggest  the 
solution  of  the  much  discussed  problem  whether  and  to  what 
extent  a  Christian  state  can  exist  at  all. 

In  our  estimate  of  Russian  Christianity  and  its  caesaro- 
papism,  we  are  guided  by  the  reflection  that  Russian 
Christianity  is,  as  the  Russians  themselves  contend,  orthodox 
in  fact  as  well  as  in  name,  is  genuine  Chnstianity.  It  is  in 
I  conformity  with  historical  development  that  the  pnncip^ 
'  stress  should  De  laid  upon  soundness  of  behef ,  for  this  is  the 
derivative  meaning  of  the  term  "  orthodoxy."    ^^ 

"The  Orthodox  faith  is  an  ascetic  faith,  says  Arcn- 
bishop  Antonii  of  Volhynia,  and  caesaropapism  furthered 
asceticism  lust  as  much  as  it  furthered  faith. 

RusISn  Christianity  is.  in  truth,  o^-  than  western 
Christianity  alike  theoretically  and  practically;  it  is  the 
more  primitive  and  purer  form.  ,     ■     ^t.    i    j:„„ 

But  for  this  very  reason  we  can  understand  why  the  leading 
RuslL  thinkers  were  averse  to  Christianity  as  they  knew 
it  We  can  understand  why  B6Unskh  associated  the  idea  of 
God  with  the  knout ;  we  can  understand  Russian  atheis  jc  a^d 
materiaUstic  nihiUsm.  and  the  poUtical  struggle  oi^i^^rn 
against  caesaropapism  ;  we  can  understand  why  the  ra^c^ 
thinkers  and  the  revolutionaries  for  the  most  part  chensh 
sociaUsm,  which  aims  at  establishing  the  -aim  of  rusti^^^^^^^ 
Dlace  of  the  realm  of  Christian  love,  and  at  establishing  the 
r  pubUc  in  place  of  tsarism  ;  and  we  can  understand  why  the 
various  fon^s  and  grades  of  anarchism  have  found  adherents 
in  Russia 
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Herzen  abandons  Christianity  because  in  its  contempt! 
for  the  world  and  in  its  cult  of  asceticism  he  discovers  the 
apotheosis  of  death  ;  he  seeks  the  religion  of  hfe,  and  he  finds 
this  religion  in  positivist  scientific  disillusionment  and  in 
socialism. 

The  oppression  exercised  by  the  Russian  theocracy  is  so 
strong  and  so  coercive  that  none  but  the  social  democrats 
and  social  revolutionaries  have  made  the  separation  of  the 
church  from  the  state  a  definite  part  of  their  program,  for  the 
liberals  merely  demand  that  the  Russian  church  and  the  other 
creeds  shall  be  freed  from  state  tutelage.  We  find  that  it  is 
the  reforming  theologians  to-day  who  are  more  incUned  to 
demand  the  abolition  of  caesaropapism  in  reUgion's  own 
interest. 


li 


§  198. 

ONE  of  the  most  important  tasks  of  the  philosophy  of 
history  is  to  demonstrate  the  development  and  explain 
the  significance  of  the  three  great  ecclesiastical  systems,  Roman 
Catholicism,  Protestantism,  and  Orthodoxy,  and  to  elucidate 
their  reciprocal  relationships.  Important,  Ukewise,  in  relation 
to  social  evolution  as  a  whole  is  the  pecuhar  relationship  which, 
since  the  days  when  Greek  influence  became  predominant, 
has  existed  between  theology  as  the  organon  of  myth  and 
philosophy  as  the  organon  of  science. 

Theology  is  Greek  metaphysics  with  a  mythological  gloss 
(§41  a),  or  it  is  the  mythology  of  the  Greco-Roman  cultural 
syncretism  elevated  into  a  metaphysic.  From  the  very  first, 
the  relationship  between  philosophy  and  theology  (mythology) 
has  been  one  of  mutual  hostiUty ;  the  general  evolution  of 
thought  in  these  matters  has  been  characterised  by  the 
increasing  vigour  of  criticism  and  science,  and  by  the  cor- 
responding decline  in  the  strength  of  mythology ;  the 
process  has  sometimes  been  spoken  of  as  "  disanthropo- 
morphisation." 

But  not  merely  is  Christian  theology  the  issue  of  classical 
and  Asiatic  mythology  and  philosophy,  the  church  too  is  the 
work  of  the  pagan  emperors  and  philosophers  of  Rome,  as 
well  as  being  the  outcome  of  Jewish  theocratic  tradition.    Even 


before  the  existence  of  the  New  Testament,  the  first  foundations 
of  CathoUcism  were  laid  under  Augustus  in  the  religious  revival 
he  promoted.     Constantine,    though   he   remained    a    pagan 
made  Christianity  the  reUgion  of  the  state,  and  only  submitted 
to,  baptism  on  his  death-bed  by  way  of  precaution.    Pagan 
as  he  was,  he  was  nonei  the  less  the  first  emperor-pope. 
"  Christian  ritual  developed  in  Uke  manner  out  of  the  pagan 
rituals  of  those  days.    To  put  the  matter  in  general  terms 
CathoUcism  is  the  most  highly  developed  form  of  classical 
and  Asiatic  polytheism  in  course  of  transition  to  monotheism. 
Protestantism  represents  a  higher  phase  of  religious  evolution, 
and  is  therefore  more  distinctively  monotheistic. 

Orthodox  CathoUcism  is  distinguished  from  western  or 
Roman  CathoUcism  just  as  Byzantium  is  distinguished  from 
Rome  just  as  the  west  is  distinguished  from  the  Greco-Asiatic 
east  In  respect  of  theology  and  philosophy,  Orthodoxy 
owes  much  to  Plato  as  weU  as  to  Jesus  and  the  Old  and  New  j 
Testaments  ;  but  in  the  growth  of  Roman  CathoUcism  the 
influence  of  Paul,  of  Augustine,  and  subsequently  of  Aristotle, 

has  been  predominant.  ^  .     .  t^         x-  • 

Whereas,  in  the  Orthodox  east,  self-sufficient  Byzantmism 
soon  became  firmly  established,  in  the  west  the  passivism  of 
CathoUcism  weakened  the  power  of  that  creed.  The  most 
notable  outgrowth  of  western  Catholicism  was  scholasticism 
with  its  associated  development  of  medieval  theology.  Evolving 
from  CathoUcism  simultaneously  with  the  great  cultural 
movement  of  the  renaissance  came  humanism  and.  the  new 
science  and  new  philosophy  of  Protestantism. 

The  Protestant  reformation  secured  a  loftier  position  for 
the  moral  elements  of  reUgion,  and   effected  the  aboUtion  o 
the  priesthood ;    through  the  growth  of  religious  and  ethical 
individuaUsm  and  subjectivism,  the  new  Protestant  churches 
became  something  quite  different  from  the  church  of  Rome 
The  new  Protestant  theology  was  based  on  the  teaching  of 
Paul,  and  before  long  became  so  permeated  with  the  spint 
of  modem  philosophy  that  the  distinction  ^^^^^^^^^1^^;^^^^^ 
and  philosophy  tended  to  disappear.    From  this  outlook  the 
Russian    philosophers    of    reUgion    (Herzen    as    weU    as    the 
Slavophils)  were  perfectly  right  when  they  spoke  o     German 
philosophy  as  Protestant ;  and  it  was  from  tins  outlook  that 
Kant  was  designated  the  philosopher  of  Protestantisni.   Modern 
philosophy  is,  in  fact,  Protestant  in  this  sense,  that  it  has 
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developed   in   Protestant   countries   and   upon   a   Protestant 
foundation.    Catholic    lands,    and    France   in    especial,    have 
sent  forth  reechoes  of  Protestant  philosophy  :    but  their  ownl 
independent  philosophy  is  anti-ecclesiastical ;    and  precise]] 
owing  to  its  animosity  to  church  doctrine,  this  philosophy  isl 
more  revolutionary,  and  in  many  respects  more  negationalj 
than  the  philosophy  of  Germany  or  England. 

As  we  have  learned,  Russian  Orthodoxy  and  the  Russian  I 
church,    the   inheritors   of   Byzantinism,   have   remained   far 
more  stagnant  than  Roman  Catholicism — to  say  nothing  of| 
Protestantism.     The   third   Rome,    therefore,   had   to  borrow 
from  the  west,  not  only  for  its  general  culture,  but  also  to| 
promote  its  ecclesiastical  and  religious  growth  (§§  4  and  5). 

Since    the    days  of    Peter,    Russia   has   been    unceasingly 
influenced  by  CathoHcism  and  Protestantism.     Theology,  too, 
was  fertiUsed  by  Peter's  reforms  ;   but,  as  we  recognised  when 
we  were  considering  Javorskii  and  Theofan  ProkopoviC  (§  9), 
the  influence  of  Protestant  and  Catholic  theology  was  compara- 
tively superficial.     The  first  aim. at  this  date  was  the  acquire- 
ment of  knowledge.    Theology  was  studied  in  Europe  as  well 
as  other  subjects,  a  notable  figure  in  this  respect  being  that 
of  Damaskin,  who  subsequently  became  a  bishop,  and  died 
in  the  year  1795.     But  it  was  not  until  the  reigns  of  Alexander  I 
and  Nicholas  I  that  the  theological  and  rehgious  aspirations 
of  the  Russians  were  rendered  more  intense  by  the  spread  of 
French  and  German  philosophy,  and  as  an  outcome  of  the 
rehgious  revival   of   European  romanticism.     It  was   typical 
of   the   new  movement   that   Russian   scholasticism   was   not 
initiated  by  theologians  but  by  secular  thinkers,  by  such  men 
as  Caadaev,  the  Slavophils,  Dostoevskii,  Solov'evj  and  Leont'ev. 
Homjakov,  the  ex-soldier,  became  a  "  father  of  the  church  " 
(§  55)-     Quite  recently  (just  before  and  after  the  revolution 
of  1905),  the  ideas  of  these  writers  and  the  influence  of  pro- 
gressive Protestant  theology  and  of  the  Cathohc  modernists 
have  led  to  the  development  of  a  comparatively  independent 
Russian    theology.     Its    leading    representatives,    Tardev    for 
instance,    may   be   regarded    as    the    founders    of    Russian 
modernism.' 

«  Buharev  wai  mentioned  in  §  39.  and  reference  was  there  made  to  his  hoi- 
tility  to  monasticism.  We  must  speak  once  more  of  Bishop  Antonii  of  Volhynia, 
a  man  who  has  been  influenced  by  the  Slavophils  and  by  Dostoevskii.  His 
pupil  Sergii.  archbishop  of   Finland,  is  a  thinker  of  greater  note.     (Among 


The  nature  of  Orthodox  passivism,  its  backwardness  in 

religious  and  ecclesiastical  matters,  explains  why,  in  quarters 

riSy  to  the  church,  and  even  within  the  church  itself    a 

rTthdic   trend  is  so   often   and  so   conspicuously  mamfest 

Sadaev     Peeorin.    Solov'ev,    Leont'ev).    This   is    no    mere 

utcome  of  an  ad;ptation  in  externals  to  those  elements  in 

he  wTst  that  are  ecclesiastically  and  reUgiously  akm,  for  from 

within  outwards  Orthodoxy,  now  that  the  leaven  of  weste™  Pj;L' 

osophy  has  begun  to  work,  tends  logicaUy  towards  CathoUcism 

as  the'next  stige  upwards  in  ecclesiastico-rehgious  ev«^ 

\mong  the  common  people  there  is  no  Cathohc  trend,  and 

fhrfo'k  has  no  sympathy  with  the  movement  toward    the 

union  of  the  churches  ;    but  the  inchnation  of  the  culturea 

classes  and  of  instructed  theologians  towards  Cathohcism  is 

'n^tXecroHcSaScal  policy,  no  less  than  in  respect 
of  doctrine,  Peter's  adversary  Javorskh  ,^°«^3^.  \°  Jf/, 
followers  •  these  endeavour  to  fortify  clencahsm  and  to  further 
SSsation  through  the  patriarchate.  I"  .^"-U-  -  J 
such  efforts  at  ecclesiastical  reform,  it  is  essential  to  distinguish 
dearly  between  the  progressive  and  the  reactionary  elements 

*^   pJotestantism   is   less   dangerous   to   Orthodoxy   precisely 

Sergii-s  writings  may  be  mentioned.  The  Orthodox  Doctrine  ol  Salvation  An 
Analysis  of  the  Moral  and  Subjective  AsP«trii!*ttv  T  vols  "908.  This 
is  Tar&Vs  Christus.  ^^\'P°^''^^''°Z°i^'^^I^^r%Jaof}^,^JL<ies.TV^ 
.vriter  has  been  inBuenced  by  I5°it°«"'"'f  "f,'^"*""  .  ^^e  significance  of  the 
attention.  He  has  %vritten  :  ^The  Cro^  of  Chmt  The  ^g 
Cross  in  the  Work  of  Christ ;  An  Attempt  to  Elu"dat«  the  uogm  J^ 

tion,  .907.  The  writings  of  Sergij^  Tariev  and  Sv«lo^  Xlonise  church 
in  Russian  theology.  Not  merely  have  ^ey  endeavour^  to  na 
doctrine  with  Ufe  and  Uterature.  but  they  ^^l^'^^f^jZ^StconceptiL  of 
formaUsm,  and  above  aU  to  get  nd  of  the  10™*''=*  and  le|^^^^^  ^  ^,^ 
redemption  as  effected  by  the  sacnfical  death  of  Oinst^  J^^  ah^  Doctrine 
be  mentioned  here  as  P^^iding  a  phao»ph.«l  b^  f«  etta^^  I  ^^^^_ 

of  Man  :    I,  Attempt  at  a  P^y'h^log.calH  story  and  CnUasm  ^^^ 

mental  Problem  of  Ufe,  3rd  edition,  1906 ;  II,  The  Metapny^  ^^^eavour  to 
the  Christian  Revelation,  •  W)-  NesmSlov  g^s  so  f^  as  to 
reconcUe  the  ideas  of  Feuerbach  with  a  P"^^>  f  °P°l°^ive  ProtesUnt 
JanySev.  a  thoroughly  modem  wn  er  •"fl""^,''^  he  OrSodox-Christian 
iheology.  opened  a  discussion  of  •*•"«•  P'f^^'t^Srofa^ceticism,  one  of 
Doctrine  of  MoraUty,  1887).  Zann  deaU  "^^f^i"*. '"^^aao"  to  Orthodox- 
peculiar  importance  to  Orthodoxy  (^«^'^''°.  "^  tyTe  St.  Petersburg 
Christian  Doctrine.  1907).  Sergu'i  "°"' .""  J^'",  j^^  xgoo,  had  to  be 
academy.     TarieVs  essay,   The  Temptation  of  0" Jf ™'    J^     ■  ^ 

rewritten  before  it  could  secure,  acceptance  as  a  dissertation  for  tne      g 

Master  of  Arts. 
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because  the  gulf  between  the  two  is  so  much  wider.  The 
Slavophils  look  upon  Protestantism  as  a  mere  philosophy, 
and  not  as  a  rehgion  at  all.  Hence  Russian  divinity  students 
(and  the  remark  appHes  also  to  the  divinity  students  from 
the  Greek  and  other  branches  of  the  Orthodox  church)  are 
officially  sent  to  Protestant,  not  CathoUc,  theological  faculties, 
above  all  in  Germany.  Protestant  influence  leads  individuals 
(Tolstoi)  and  masses  (the  stundists)  to  break  with  the  church, 
whilst  CathoUcism  works  an  inward  change.  Dostoevskii  was 
keenly  aware  of  the  CathoUc  peril,  continually  animadverting 
upon  it  in  his  later  writings. 

From  this  outlook  we  are  enabled  to  understand  the 
general  differences  between  French  and  German  influence, 
between    CathoUc    and    Protestant    influence,    upon    Russia 

(§22). 

In  the  west,  modern  philosophy  and  modern  science 
developed  as  an  opposition  to  the  church  and  church 
doctrine,  as  an  opposition  to  theocracy.  In  Russia  the 
Uke  opposition  was  impUcit,  and  its  development  was 
accelerated  and  strengthened  by  the  influence  of  western 
thought. 

In  contradistinction  to  the  newest  Russian  scholasticism, 
Russian  progressive  philosophy  early  became  antitheocratic 
and  antireUgious.  Russian  reUgious  negation  was  more 
radical  than  that  of  Europe  ;  the  contrast  between  church 
doctrine  and  European  philosophy  was  greater  and  more 
definite  in  .Russia,  owing  to  the  absence  in  that  country  of  a 
scholasticism  and  a  theology  competent  to  sustain  their  teach- 
ings in  argument  against  the  attacks  of  persons  of  education, 
and  competent  to  render  these  teachings  acceptable.  BUnd 
faith  in  authority  succumbed  to  the  unanticipated  onslaught, 
and  atheism  and  materialism  were  accepted  with  as  much 
creduUty  as  had  of  old  been  exhibited  towards  ecclesiastical 
theism. 

This  explains  why  Russian  radical  philosophers  of  history 
have  displayed  scant  interest  in  the  reUgious  problems  of 
Europe.  Herzen  makes  a  few  casual  references  to  Catho- 
Ucism and  Protestantism,  both  of  which  he  consistently  rejects 
just  as  he  rejects  Orthodoxy.  Caadaev  can  constrain  himself 
to  no  more  than  passing  observations  on  CathoUcism. 

To  Protestantism,  too,  radical  writers  have  devoted  very 
Uttle  attention,  although  since  the  time  of  Peter,  Protestantism 


has  had  much  influence  in  Russia  (e.g.  the  Protestant  move- 
ment of  Tveritinov  during  Peter's  reign,  the  stundist  movement, 
and  so  on).  Very  few  Russian  thinkers  have  done  justice 
lo  Protestantism  as  a  reUgious  no  less  than  as  a  cmUsmg 
force.' 

I  Selgunov,  the  radical  author,  is  extremely  interesting  in  this  connection 

(§202). 
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CHAPTER   TWENTY-FOUR 


DEMOCRACY  VERSUS  THEOCRACY 


§  199. 

DURING  the  great  revolution  the  essence  of  democracy  was 
accurately  defined  in  the  watchwords,  liberty,  equahty, 
and  fraternity,  the  contrast  between  democracy  and  aris- 
tocracy being  thus  expressed.  The  aristocratic  organisation 
of  society  rests  upon  relationships  of  supraordination  and 
subordination  as  between  individuals  and  groups  within  the 
community,  whereas  the  aim  of  democracy  is  that  all  should 
rank  alike.  Aristocracy  involves  the  acceptance  of  utterly 
divergent  estimates  of  human  values ;  social  inequality  is 
regarded  as  natural  and  as  historically  necessary  ;  men  are 
divided  into  a  minority  of  rulers  and  a  majority  of  subjects. 
Aristocracy  is  social  organisation  based  upon  power ;  demo- 
cratic equality  implies  fraternal  and  voluntary  cooperation. 

Aristocracy  is  not  confined  to  the  political,  mihtary, 
economic,  and  social  spheres ;  in  the  realms  of  morals  and 
reUgion  there  is  likewise  inequality ;  the  priest,  with  his 
reputedly  higher  ascetic  ethic,  is  contrasted  with  the  layman  ; 
there  is  also  a  class  contrast  between  the  educated  and  the 
uneducated.  In  addition,  aristocracy  sometimes  manifests 
itself  in  the  use  of  a  different  language  by  the  superior  caste 
(Latin  or  French,  for  instance),  and  is  occasionally  based  upon 
national  distinctions. 

Every  aristocracy  is  rendered  possible  by  the  existence 
of  a  corresponding  slavery  ;  on  the  one  hand  are  the  dominant 
priests  and  rulers,  on  the  other  hand  the  ruled  ;  the  very  nature 
of  theocracy  is  found  in  an  intimate  association  between  rulers 
and  priests.    Emperor  and  pope,  tsar  and  patriarch,  do  not 

6M 


stand  alone  ;    the  organisation  of  a  spiritual  and  secular  ans- 
tocracy  is  necessarily  and  invariably  hierarchical. 

Medieval  Christianity,  the  CathoUc  church,  is  essentially 
aristocratic.  Not  merely  does  there  exist  a  temporal  juxta- 
position .of  poHtical  and  ecclesiastical  aristocracy  ;  the  union 
between  the  two  forms  is  intimate  and  organic.  Divme  nght, 
whether  pohtical  or  priestly,  is  vested  in  but  few  hands; 
physical  and  spiritual  authority  has  in  the  past  inevitably 
taken  an  aristocratic  and  hierarchical  form,  culminating  in 
absolute  monarchy  ahke  in  state  and  church.  (  Legitimists 
need  a  master  to  enable  themselves  to  have  servants,  wrote 
Anzengruber.)  Thomas  Aquinas  found  arguments,  not  only 
in  favour  of  inflicring  the  death  penalty  upon  heretics,  but 
also  in  proof  that  slavery  was  a  natural  institution,  the 
Cathohc  Christian  being  in  this  matter  perfectly  at  one  with 

the  pagan  Aristotle.^  .    .      v  r  t,  „ 

The  pohtical  and  social  aim  of  democracy  is  to  abohsh  a 
relationship  of  subjection  and  rule.  The  derivative  meamng 
of  the  term  democracy  is  "  people's  rule."  Modern  demo- 
cracy does  not  aim  at  rule  at  all,  but  at  administration,  at 
the  administration  of  the  people,  by  the  people,  for  the  people. 
How  this  new  concepUon,  this  new  estimate,  of  state  organisa- 
tion and  social  organisation  can  be  carried  out  in  practice, 
is  no  mere  question  of  power;  it  is  a  difficult  problem 
of  administrative  technique.  Since  the  days  of  Rousseau, 
philosophers  and  statesmen  have  been  concerned  with  the  prob- 
lem of   direct  and  indirect   government  and   admimstration. 

I  De  Maistre  the  exponent  of  postrevolutionary  theocracy,  writmg  to  Count 

J.  Fo^ocl^  in  1810.  Jmulated  as  foUows  the  ^-^^^iJ^^'^^Jt^^  ^:SZ 
iohtical    aristocracy    and    ecclesiastico-rehgious    ^^^^oc'-acy  Le    pamcien 

est  un  prfitre  laique  ;  la  reUgion  nationale  est  sa  premiere  propn6t6  et   a  plus 

c«»nsure  me  and  my  council  and  all  our  proceeamgs.     x^^  „-_,, 

^g^'l^mrthe  «"•  oJ  hi.    "nduct ."     Compare,  again,  witi.  thi.  utt«. 

qu'U  se  trouve  quelque  chose  au  prejudice  de  1  Etat.  jc   le  lerai  savoir   a 
gou  vemement. " 
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Rousseau  recognised  that  owing  to  the  great  increase  in  popu- 
lation, owing  to  the  greater  intricacy  of  social  relationships 
and  owing  to  the  inequahty  of  social  conditions,  direct  popular 
government  in  the  true  sense  of  the  terra  was  impossible, 
and  he  declared  that  true  democracy  was  a  constitution  for 
the  gods.  In  practice,  such  equality  as  has  hitherto  been 
attained  is  but  that  measure  of  inequaUty  which  is  found  to 
be  just  endurable.  As,  in  actual  working,  aristocratic  monarchy 
was  always  an  oligarchy,  so  also  is  democracy  in  actual  working 
an  ohgarchy.  The  problem  that  has  to  be  solved  is,  how  to 
prevent  democratic  oligarchy  from  degenerating  into  aristo- 
cratic hierarchical  rule.'  The  democratic  organisation  of 
society  must  in  essence  be  a  mutuaUst  federation  of  social 
organisations  (§172),  and  of  the  individuals  who  combine 
to  form  these  organisations. 

Anarchism  as  a  system  gives  expression,  in  an  extreme 
and  largely  distorted  form,  to  the  democratic  aspiration  towards 
liberty;  sociahsm  (social  democracy)  Fives  expression  to  the 
democratic  aspiration  towards  equality.  Anarchism  and 
socialism  originated  simultaneously  as  soon  as  the  philosophic 
and  political  revolution  had  uprooted  theocratic  absolutism. 

Aristocracy  is  the  rule  of  the  non-workers  over  the  workers. 
Democracy  therefore  demands  that  all  should  work,  and  refuses 
to  admit  that  it  is  right  for  the  product  of  labour  to  be  assigned 
to  the  non-workers.    The  aristocrat  rules,  the  democrat  works. 

Manual  labour  is  for  the  most  part  work  of  a  petty  kind. 
The  aristocrat,  as  bom  ruler  and  leader,  will  do  nothing  but 
work  of  a  grand  order,  great  deeds  ;  he  is  the  hero,  the  man 
who  does  only  as  he  thinks  fit.  The  theocratic  aristocrat 
takes  an  indeterminist  view  of  the  universe  and  of  mankind. 
Just  as  God  is  free  so  also  is  his  representative  an  absolutely 
free  agent.  What  is  done  or  left  undone  is  not  controlled  and 
regulated  by  any  determinist  foreknowledge;  at  most  it  is 
possible  that  the  prophet  and  magician  can  at  times  foresee 
the  future. 

The  theocratic  aristocrat  believes  in  magic  ;  his  reUgion 
is  faith  in  miracle  ;  and  therefore  he  despises  work,  lives  upon 
the  enforced  labour  of  slaves,  lives  upon  the  sweat  of  their 
brows.  It  need  hardly  be  said  that  the  slave,  too,  is  averse 
to  hard  work  ;   that  is  why  he  is  coerced  as  a  slave.     Alike 

»  This  problem  has  been  considered  in  fnUer  detadl  in  §  157,  In  connection 
with  our  study  of  the  relationship  of  syndicalism  to  democracy. 


morally   and   politically,    aristocracy   and   slavery   condition 
one  another  mutually  (§  26). 

Democracy  demands  that  all  shall  work ;    it  all.ots  and 
organises    labour.     Democracy    aims,    not    merely    at    work, 
but  at  the  spirit  of  industry.     The  disinclination  that  every- 
one has  to  labour,  and  especially  to  labour  not  of  his  own 
choosing,  must  be  overcome  by  the  sentiment  of  duty.    The 
spirit  of  industry  develops  concomitantly  with  the  abandon- 
ment of  b6Uef  in  a  fantastic  universe  of  mythical  spirits  and 
sorcerers,  and  concomitantly  with  the  growth  of  a  determin- 
istic insight  into  nature  and  social  Ufe  as  subject  to-  the  reign 
of  law.     Men  become  habituated  to  regularity  and  constancy  ; 
they  learn  to  observe  more  closely,  to  grasp  the  relationships 
of  cause  and  effect,  and  to  attain  their  ends  by  the  deUberate 
choice  of  means.    Modern  science  arises  and  is  appHed  to  the 
purposes  of  practical  life  ;    modern  manufacturing  industry 
originates,  and  therewith  come  into  existence  new  means  of 
communication,    modern  commerce,    the    modern    economic 
system,  and  its  associated  mentaUty. 

Theocratic  aristocracy  makes  its  influence  felt  in  the  domain 
of  the  new  manufacturing  industry,  for  the  old  feudal  in- 
equality persists  ;  but  the  men  of  the  common  people,  the 
manual  workers,  the  proletarian  masses,  in  conjunction  with 
the  philosophic  and  scientific  leaders  of  sociahsm,  are  paving 
the  way  for  the  ultimate  triumph  of  the  democratic  ethic  of 

equaUty. 

Friedrich    Schlegel,    who    wished    to    safeguard    Catholic 
romanticism   epistemologically   by   means    of    a   "  theocratic 
consciousness,"   considered  that  Hkeness  to  God  was  to  be 
discerned  in  idleness ;    and  Nietzsche,  the  aristocratic  camp- 
follower  of  our  own  day,  charged  the  spirit  of  industry  with 
being  the  cause  of  unbeUef.    Nietzsche  had  the  aristocratic 
feeUng  that  work  was  a  disgrace.    Aristocratic  "  far  niente  " 
is  equally  appUcable  in  the  spiritual  sphere  ;    the  theocratic 
priest  is  the  guardian  of  divine  revelation  ;  the  understanding 
can  produce  nothing  new,  is  uncreative,  and  its  function  is 
purely    defensive — defensive    "  against    the    understanding." 
Scholasticism,  with  all  its  faults,  incorporates  the  knowledge 
of  the  theocracy.    The  priest  has  adopted  the  highest  and 
most  fundamental  truths  of  revelation,   and  has  become   a 
spiritual  ruler  as  guardian  of  these  truths  and  as  mediator  on 
their  behalf.    Utterly   different  is   the  intellectual-  work   of 
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modem  scientific  specialists  and  philosophers.  Not  merely 
must  they  elaborate  the  individual  details  of  knowledge  by 
observation  and  reflection,  but  by  independent  mental  toil 
they  must  win  their  way  to  the  highest  and  most  fundamental 
of  their  principles. 

By  its  very  nature,  democracy  counterposes  science  and 
philosophy  to  theology  and  scholasticism. 

The  democratic  character  of  modern  science  consists  mainly 
in  its  use  of  the  scientific  method  as  contrasted  with  the 
theocratic  method.  We  have  good  reason  for  speaking  of 
*' scientific"  work  and  the  "scientific"  division  of  labour. 
Consistent  and  energtic  observation,  the  search  for  and  dis- 
covery of  new  and  ever  new  scientific  details  and  systems, 
is  utterly  different  from  the  cherishing  of  ready-made  and 
reputedly  superhuman  items  of  knowledge  based  upon  direct 
revelation.  Theocracy  has  no  science,  but  only  esotericism, 
mysteries,  and  prophesies ;  it  has  no  researchers,  but  only 
augurs.  Consequently  the  social  position  of  these  augurs  is 
something  utterly  distinct  from  that  of  the  modern  man  of 
science  ;  the  theocratic  priestly  augur  consummates  the  great 
theurgic  mysteries  and  magics  on  behalf  of  the  lay  slave. 

Antitheological  philosophy  is  based  upon  the  sciences, 
and  its  relationship  to  these  scientific  foundations  is  not  aris- 
tocratic but  democratic,  is  a  relationship  of  equaUty  and 
equivalence.  Hegel  continued  to  speak  of  philosophy  as 
queen  of  the  sciences,  but  this  was  merely  the  old  aristocratic 
view  of  the  relationship  of  theology  to  her  handmaiden  philo- 
sophy. The  relationship  of  the  sciences  one  to  another  and 
to  philosophy  is  purely  logical  and  methodological,  being 
the  outcome  of  the  nature  of  the  individual  sciences,  whereas 
theology  determines  its  relationship  to  the  understanding 
and  to  science  in  accordance  with  its  measuring  rod  of  absolute 
revealed  truth. 

Science,  tgo,  aims  at  universal  agreement  (of  classes, 
peoples,  humanity),  but  this  agreement  is  to  be  secured  solely 
by  logical  and  educational  methods  ;  at  an  early  date,  modem 
philosophy  became  the  philosophy  of  the  enhghtenment. 
The  popularisation  of  science  is  one  of  the  great  tasks  of  the 
contemporary  enlightenment,  and  the  claims  of  popular  educa- 
tion are  continually  enlarged.  We  must  doubtless  take  \^ath 
a  pinch  of  salt  Engek'  proclamation  of  the  workers  as  the 
successors,  of   German   classical   philosophy ;     but   in   actual 


fact  the  new  age  is  characterised,  not  by  the  universities, 
but  by  the  estabhshment  of  universal  compulsory  education. 
Modern  philosophy  and  science  must  not  be  identified  with 
polymathy.  The  democratic  demand  is  that  all  should  think 
and  observe;  and  democratic  cathoUcity  is  based  upon 
reflection  and  observation. 

Comenius  already  considered  it  possible  to  formulate  a 
metaphysic  which  should  be  within  the  comprehension  of 
children  Here  we  touch  the  difficult  tasks  which  modern 
philosophy,  as  a  scientific  outlook  upon  the  universe  and  upon 
life  has  to  effect  amidst  the  enlarging  spheres  of  scientific 
speciaUsation.  The  problem  of  the  correct  division  of  labour 
in  scientific  matters  is  but  a  part  of  the  general  social  problem 
of  the  division  of  labour. 

In  contradistinction  to  theology,  science  is  knowledge  of 
men  and  for  men— not  the  knowledge  of  God  and  for  God. 
For  science,  man  is  the  measure  of  all  things,  man  is  the  true 
and  ultimate  object  of  all  research.  This  deUberate  anthropism 
is  quite   different   from   the   naive   anthropocentnsm   of   the 

theological  outlook.  ,  . 

Scientific  anthropism  naturally  asserts  its  vahdity  in  the 
ethical  and  social  domains.  Modern  philosophy,  as  Kant 
showed,  is  essentially  ethical  and  humanitarian;  it  aims  at 
the  foundation  of  a  new  morahty,  at  the  elaboration  of  the 
new  democratic  poUtical  and  administrative  system,  at  demo- 
cratic anthropocracy.  Democracy  demands  a  new  systena 
of  pontics,  to  be  estabhshed  upon  scientific  sociology  and 
upon  all  the  abstract  sciences  concerned  with  the  problems 
of  social  Ufe  (the  sciences  of  poUtics,  jurispmdence.  economics, 
etc.).     Enhghtenment  and  education  are  the  chief  concerns 

of  democracy.  Democracy  wrestles  ^i^^./^.^«.^^^%^t'Jns 
control  of  the  school,  the  "  officina  humamtatis  as  Comenius 
termed  it.  Comenius  was  one  of  the  first  educationists  to 
propound  the  most  conspicuous  ideal  of  the  new  schoohng- 

equaUty  in  education.  xt,^^^  :c 

^  In  this  connection  the  question  arises  whether  here  is 
a  speciaUy  democratic  philosophy  as  a  unified  o«tlo°k  on 
the  univerL  and  on  Ufe.  and  if  ---Wch  system  is  the  chosen 
one '  Marx  and  his  adherents  have  contended  that  matenal- 
ism'  and  positivism   constitute   the  essential  foundations   of 
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democracy.  Other  systems  have  been  selected  (empirio- 
criticism,  for  instance),  and  specific '  philosophers  have  been 
designated. 

In  like  manner,  particular  sciences  have  been  regarded 
as  peculiarly  democratic.  Frequently,  natural  science  is 
indicated  as  democratic  and  revolutionary.  This  latter  state- 
ment is  certainly  erroneous,  for  there  can  be  no  question  that 
history  may  exert  an  influence  quite  as  inimical  to  theology 
as  any  that  can  be  exerted  bj^  natural  science  ;  and  this  is 
equally  true  of  some  of  the  other  abstract  sciences— a  point 
on  which  Mihailovskii  rightly  insisted.  Theology  possesses 
its  own,  distinctively  "  Christian  "  psychology,  ethics,  peda- 
gogics, history,  and  so  on  ;  in  every  domain,  every  science 
may  come  into  conflict  with  theological  scholasticism. 
I  Knowledge,  critical  knowledge,  is  democracy ;  aristocracy 
lis  the  offspring  of  the  mythological  outlook.  The  practical 
import  of  the  Kantian  criticism  is  found  above  all  in  this, 
that  criticism  cuts  at  the  root  of  mythological  aristocracy! 
If  the  essence  of  myth  lie  in  the  premature  drawing  of 
conclusions  from  analogy  (§  41A),  the  anthropomorphisation 
characteristic  of  beUef  in  myth  is,  ethically  considered, 
egoism,  and,  poUtically  considered,  centralism  and  therefore 
absolutism.  The  naively  egocentric  human  being  does  not 
conceive  of  God  alone  as  ruler,  but  thinks  of  himself  as  Uke- 
wise  occupying  such  a  position  ;  he  creates  God  in  his  own 
image,  discerning  himself  in  the  deity  he  has  fashioned.  In 
his  search  after  miracle  he  has  created  political  theurgy  as 
well  as  religious  theurgy;  typicaUy  in  Byzantium  and  in 
Spain  was  political  ceremonial  elaborated  into  a  finished 
system. 

Just  as  the  mythopoeist  creates  God  in  his  own  image, 
so  does  he  personify  and  anthropomorphise  the  state  and 
society  at  large  ;  mythical  monotheism  and  monarchy  arise 
by  parallel  development  and  interpenetrate  one  another. 
The  attempt  made  by  Leo  XIII  to  reconcile  the  republic 
with  Catholicism  on  principle,  was  dictated  by  Jesuitism  and 
not  by  Catholicism. 

Criticism,  therefore,  is  a  determinant,  not  of  knowledge 
,  alone,  but  also  of  democraric  equality  and  liberty.    Without 
cnticism  and  without  pubUcity,  there  can  be  neither  know- 
ledge nor  democracy.    Democracy  has  been   well   described 
as  the  age  of  discussion. 


Art,  too,  artistic  creation,  becomes  democratised.  Doubt- 
less the  view  still  widely  prevails  that  the  artist  as  man  of 
genius  occupies  an  aristocratic  position  in  society  ;  free  creation 
is  not  labour,  and  the  creative  activity  of  the  artist  makes 
him  godlike  ;  the  artist's  exceptional  gifts  are,  as  it  were, 
revelation,  special  manifestations  of  God's  grace. 

We  cannot  here  discuss  the  fundamental  problems  of 
aesthetics,  or  attempt  to  ascertain  the  nature  of  genuinely 
democratic  art.  For  our  purposes  it  will  suffice  to  point  out 
that  ^TtT  like  politics,  has  been  modified  by  modern  science 
and  by  modern  philosophical  criticism.  We  speak  of  "  poet- 
thinkers  "  ;  we  expect  the  artist  to  grasp  truth  and  to  expound 
reality.  Poets,  in  fact,  are  the  true  teachers  of  the  people, 
more  definitely  so  than  are  philosophers.  Let  me  again  recall 
Goethe's  phrase  concerning  "  exact  fantasy,'.'  and  point  out 
that  in  artistic  creation  modem  psychology  is  competent  to 
discover  elements  of  the  spirit  of  industry.  What  Goethe 
said  about  poUtical  poe^y  has  long  ere  this  been  refuted  by  the 
fact  that  literature  and  art  are  intimately  related  to  the  social 
and  political  evolution  of  modem  society,  guiding  this  evolu- 
tion as  well  as  preparing  the  ground. 

Obviously,  art  does  not  become  democratic  merely  by 
devoting  itself  to  the  exposition  of  the  democratic  program  ; 
by  composing  anti-aristocratic  lays  ;  by  producing  represen- 
tations of  the  revolutionary  struggle,  of  working-class  life,  or 
of  artistic  and  literary  Bohemia.  Zola,  for  example,  cannot 
be  considered  a  democratic  author.  The  artist's  attitude 
towards  the, world  and  society  must  spring  from  the  spirit  "^ 
of  democracy—- for  democracy  is  a  special  way  of  regarding  . 
the  universe  and  life. 

In  this  connection  the  analogous  question  arises,  which 
varieties  of  art  are  peculiarly  democratic.  We  think  especially 
of  the  possibiUty  of  influencing  the  masses,  and  of  influencing 
large  numbers  of  persons  simultaneously  (music,  the  drama, 
oratory,  etc.),  and  of  artistic  education  (the  theatre,  museums, 
inexpensive  reproductions  of  works  of  art,  and  so  on)  ;  but 
what  we  are  really  concerned  with  is  to  secure  an  intimate 
understanding  of  the  essential  nature  of  the  particular  type  I 
6f  artistic  creation,  and  to  decide  whethef  it  be  democratic  ^ 

or  aristocratic. 

These  questions  have  hardly  as  yet  been  seriously  con- 
sidered   Exponents  of  aesthetics  have  merely  touched  the 
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fringe  of  the  matter  in  their  accounts  of  the  historical  develop- 
ment of  realism  and  naturalism  vis-a-vis  romanticism  and 
classicism,  and  in  their  descriptions  of  the  relationship  of 
such  artists  as  Heine  to  the  pohtical  parties.  Still,  we  have 
advanced  so  far  at  least,  that  democracy  is  understood  to 
have  an  aesthetic  side. 

The  emergence  in  Russian  literature  of  the  raznoCinec 
(plebeian)  beside  and  in  opposition  to  the  aristocrat  has  been 
acclaimed  as  a  democratic  achievement,  but  it  is  necessary 
to  reiterate  that  the  aristocratic  and  the  democratic  spirit 
^respectively  are  not  mere  matters  of  birth. 

It  should  be  hardly  necessary  to  point  out  that  democracy 
does  not  become  established  all  at  once.  The  decUne  of  aris- 
tocracy is  gradual,  and  the  replacement  of  aristocracy  by 
the  democratic  program  and  democratic  institutions  is  no 
simple  matter.  The  EngUsh  cry  for  **  men  not  measures  " 
is  the  fruit  of  a  study  from  the  life.  Universal  suffrage  affords 
no  guarantee  that  democratic  sentiments  will  prevail ;  the 
true  democrat  will  feel  democratically  and  work  democrati- 
caUy,  not  in  parUament  alone,  but  in  municipal  Ufe,  in  his 
political  party,  in  the  circle  of  his  friends,  in  family  life,  every- 
where.   Democracy  is  a  new  outlook  and  a  new  conduct  of  life. 

It  is  a  significant  fact  that  the  idea  of  progressive  evolution 
was  advocated,  and  secured  general  acceptance,  simultaneously 
with  the  fommlation  of  the  demands  of  democracy.  The 
connection  is  intimate  and  important.  Aristocracy  is  abso- 
lutist, conservative,  and  traditionalistic  ;  democracy  is  pro- 
gressive and  renovative  because  its  trust  is  placed,  not  in 
revelation,  but  in  experience  of  historic  evolution.  Democracy 
is  the  aspiration  towards  a  new  Hfe. 


§  200. 


*  # 


TO  many  persons,  democracy  seems  essentially  antireligious, 
but  it  is  in  fact  no  more  than  antitheological  and  anti- 
ecclesiastical  ;  radical  materiaUsm  and  atheism  were  pohrical 
weapons  against  theocratic  absolutism.  The  antecedent  studies 
should  have  made  this  perfectly  clear  ;  the  democratic  struggle 
to  promote  progressive  development,  in  religion  as  well  as 
in  other  things,  is  hostile  to  ecclesiastical  reUgion  with  its 
demand  for  faith  in  myth  and  for  ethical  passivism. 

Democracy  is  not  inimical  to  reUgion  per  se,  if  by  rehgion 


we  understand  the  new  reUgion,  and  not  ecclesiastical  reUgion, 

not  ecclesiastical  Chrisrianity.  ,.  -x  •     ^t. 

The  relationship  of  democracy  to  reUgion  is  imphcit  m  the    = 
ethical    foundation    of    democracy.     Democratic    equaUty    is 
based  not  on  revelation  but  on  ethics;    and  modern  philo-    \ 
sophy  which  is  predominantly  ethical,  discusses  this  foundation,    i 

The  social  and  poUtical  aspirations  of  democracy  issue 
from  the  democratic  ethic,  for  in  ultimate  analysis  the  found- 
ation of  justice  is  necessarily  ethical.     But  theocracy  bases 

justice  and  ethics  upon  religion.  ,   .   ,.  .^     ,    .  .^.  ^• 

Democracy  proclaims  the  right  of  individual  initiative, 
for  this  is  the  essence  of  modern  individuaUsm.  How  extensive 
is  the  social  and  poUtical  power  attaching  to  the  faculty  which 
each  one  of  us  now  possesses  of  pubUcly  criticising  persons 
and  things!  This  power  of  public  criticism  having  been 
acquired  once  for  aU  [written  in  1913].  aristocracy  and  its 
occuUism  tend  increasingly  to  grow  feeble,  to  decay,  and  to 
be  replaced.  The  referendum  and  the  initiative  demanded 
by  the  democracy  already  exist  in  substance,  even  though 
they  have  not  yet  been  formaUy  incorporated  into  parha- 

mentary  institutions. 

Democracy    consists   in    the    unloosing   of   every    energy, 
whilst  the  essence  of  aristocracy  is  absolutist  restraint. 

Democracy  perforce  desires  to  create  the  new ;    theocratic 
aristocracy  wishes  to  preserve  the  old.  .    ..     .     ^. 

Democracy   works   by   scientific   method,    and  its   tactics 
are   therefore   inductive,   reaUstic,    and  empirical;   theocratic  . 

aristocracy  is  deductive,  unreaUst,  fanciful,  and  scholastic. 

Democracy  contrasts  with  theocraric  aristocracy  in  respect 
of  substance  as  weU  as  in  respect  of  form.  The  poUtical  and  ^ 
social  aspirations  of  democracy  spring  from  a  new  conception 
of  the  value  of  human  personaUty.  For  democracy,  too,  the 
supreme  moral  imperative  is  love  of  one's  neighbour  ;  the 
sociaUsts  are  continually  referring  to  Jesus  and  to  Chnstiamty. 
It  is  true  that  theocracy  Ukewise  preached  love,  but  it  was 
and  remained  aristocratic,  for  it  simultaneously  demstnded 
absolute  faith,  and  its  conception  of  love  was  passivist  (m 
fact,  aristocratic).  Priests  and  rulers  wished  to  g^ve  their 
beUeving  and  industrious  slaves  doctrine  and  daily  bread, 
thereby  assuring  the  continuance  of  their  own  domimon. 


Democratic   love   of   one's   neighbour   requires^  the^j^gal     ^ 


estabUshment  of  equality,  demands  justice  ;  this  is  the  essential 
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meaning  of  socialism  as  contrasted  with  theocratic  almsgiving 
and  philanthropy.  We  have  already  shown  how  natural  it 
is  that  the  theocrats  should  regard  their  conception  of  love 
as  the  matter  of  maximum  importance,  while  looking  upon 
justice  as  a  trifle  in  comparison. 

To  sum  up,  it  may  be  said  that  the  contrast  between 
aristocracy  and  democracy  involves  a  fundamental  difference 
in  the  solution  of  the  problem  of  authority.  Aristocratic 
inequality  is  the  recognition  and  enforcement  of  the  authori- 
tative principle.  ,    .      .    , 

Aristocracy  derives  its  supreme  authority  from  ecclesiastical 
reUgion,  from  God,  from  revelation ;  revelation  is  sanctioned 
by  tradition,  is  found  in  Holy  Writ,  and  is  safeguarded  by 
the  church  ;  the  pope  is  the  vicegerent  of  God.  These  and 
simUar  formulas  of  theocratic  theology  culminate  in  the  con- 
ception of  the  infallibility,  not  merely  of  revelation  (for  this 
is  self-evident),  but  of  the  priestly  intermediator  and  guardian 
of  revelation.  From  this  follow  CathoUcism  and  messianism, 
and  the  notion  that  the  reUgious  unification  of  mankind  is 

indispensable. 

Emperor,  kings,  the  state,  share  this  absolute  authority 
of  church  and  pope.  The  emperor,  too,  holds  sway  by  right 
divine  ;  he,  too,  is  infallible  as  guardian  and  servant  of  the 
church  ("  the  king  can  do  no  wrong  "). 

Democracy  likewise  appeals  to  authority,  appeals  to  the 
people,  to  humanity,  to  the  masses,  to  civiUsation,  progress, 
historical  development,  and  so  on.  But  these  objective 
authorities  must  themselves  be  furnished  with  foundations. 
Rousseau  was  one  of  the  first  to  refer  to  the  cleavage  between 
CathoUcism  and  the  real  will  of  the  people.  UniversaUty  and 
unity,  he  said,  do  not  exclude  the  possibihty  of  error  ;  and  he 
endeavoured  to  determine  the  characteristics  of  the  genuine 
will  of  the  people.  This  popular  will,  also,  is  considered 
infaUible  and  absolute. 

The  contrast  between  Rousseau's  teaching  and  theocratic 
doctrine  is  obvious.  Rousseau  cannot  appeal  to  any  objective 
revelation  ;  he  is  a  subjectivist ;  his  reUgion  is  not  revealed. 
Similar  is  the  situation  of  every  reflective  person  who  abandons 
myth,  and  who,  with  Kant,  explains  all  knowledge  as  derivable 
from  the  natural  faculties  of  man.  Now  what  is  the  critical, 
the  scientific  thinker  forced  to  recognise  as  supreme  ?  What 
authority  is  for  him  vested  in  the  people,  in  humanity,  in 
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the  parUamentary  majority,  and  so  on?     What  to  him  are 

state  and  emperor  ?  ,  .      ,    .  ^t.  n^^ 

The  critical  thinker  can  recognise  nothing  but  the  so-called 
inner  authority.  Such  is  the  significance  of  the  fact  that 
since  The  days  of  Kant  and  Hume  modern  philosophy  has 
been  predominantly  ethical.  In  such  departments  as  mathe- 
matics, mechanics,  etc.,  no  difficulties  arise  ;  we  can  readily 
a^ree  with  one  another  as  to  the  authority  of  a  mathematician 
or  a  natural  philosopher.  But  in  the  ethical  sphere,  and 
consequently  in  the  socio-political  sphere  as  well,  views  are 
temporarily  conflicting.  Fichte  said  it  was  unconscientious  to 
act  upon  authority,  but  the  question  is  as  to  the  meaning  and 
content  of  conscience.  This  is  the  point  upon  which  all  reflec- 
tion"has  been  concentrated  since  the  days  of  Kant. 

Kant  posited  in  his  categorical  imperative  an  absolute, 
infallible,  ethical  authority  ;  but  this  authority  is  subjective 
and  individual,  even  though  it  proclaim  itself  umversal  as 

well  as  necessary.  ,  , 

We  cannot  now  discuss  the  reiterated  attempts  to  under- 
stand rightly  Kant's  categorical  imperative  All  we  need 
ay  here  is  that  the  democratic  conception  of  the  pnnciple 
of  authority  is  a  purely  ethical  one.  The  sovereignty  of  the 
people  mus[  not  be  conceived  in  the  sense  of  the  -onarchica 
sovereignty  of  absolutism  ;  democratic  catholicity  does  not 
repose  sokly  «pon  the  arithmetic  of  universal  or  preponderant 
opinion. 

II 

§  201. 

FOR  the  right  understanding  of  the  nature  of  democracy 
and  of  its  contrast  with  theocracy  it  is  necessary  to 
examTne  the  political  aspects  of  religion  m  the  existing 
eccSstical  systems,  and  we  shall  Af  "^  ^^  ,;:°"f^<i«^  *^^ 
nnlitiral  bearines  of  Protestantism  and  Cathohcism. 
'"' Ob  rvS'discloses  that  Protestant  countries  and  nations 
are  more  favourable  than  Catholic  to  the  development  of 
demo™ra"y.  Modern  constitutionalism  anV/^^^^^^eT 
first  consolidated  their  forces  in  England  and  the  Umted  States 
EneUsh  public  law  was  copied  by  the  west  and  the  conse- 
quences of  this  were  no  less  -onie-tous^»'^V?%TX!rica 
of  the  wide  acceptance  of  Roman  law.  In  addition  to  America. 
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England,  and  the  British  colonies,  the  Scandinavian  countries 
are  the  most  advanced  in  democratic  development.  In  lands 
where  Protestantism  and  CathoUcism  are  on  a  more  or  less 
equal  footing,  such  as  Gennany,  Holland,  and  Hungary,  the 
Protestants  are  the  sustainers  of  parliamentarism.  Protestant 
Finland  may  be  classed  with  the  Scandinavian  countries. 

To-day,  however,  many  Catholic  lands  have  a  constitution, 
and  not  a  few  are  famiHar  with  parliamentary  institutions  ; 
France  is  actually  a  repubUc.  But  the  poUtical  development 
of  France  was  pecuUar.  During  the  eighteenth  century, 
France  was  influenced  in  political  matters  by  England  and 
America ;  and  after  a  number  of  sanguinary  revolufions 
the  establishment  of  the  democratic  French  republic  may 
be  regarded  as  now  fairly  secure.  In  Hke  manner  it  was 
only  after  a  revolution  or  a  series  of  revolutions  that  a 
constitution  was  introduced  into  other  Catholic  lands.  The 
poUtical  development  of  the  Protestant  peoples  has  been 
comparatively  regular,  has  been  less  turbulent  than  that  of 
Catholic  countries. 

Yet  it  must  be  admitted  that  in  America,  too,  the  republic 
came  into  being  as  the  outcome  of  revolution  ;  and  in  England 
and  all  the  Protestant  lands  revolution  occurred  concomitantly 
with  the  reformation.  But  herein  lies  the  great  difference, 
that  the  Protestants  effected  their  poUtical  revolution  simul- 
taneously with  the  ecclesiastical  and  reUgious  revolution, 
whereas  in  Catholic  countries  revolutions  have  remained 
purely  political,  have  at  most  in  the  religious  sphere 
brought  about  some  loosening  of  the  bonds  between  church 
and  state,  so  that  their  influence  upon  reUgion  has  been 
"indirect  merely. 

Protestantism  has  furthered  democratisation  from  within 
outwards. 

The  subjectivism  and  individuaUsm  manifested  in  "the 
reformation  brought  about  a  weakening  of  CathoUc  objectivism 
and  of  the  authority  of  a  wholly  objective  revelation.  Priest- 
hood was  aboUshed  by  the  reformation  ;  the  subjective  indi- 
vidual consciousness  was  raised  to  the  rank  of  an  authority ; 
in  place  of  the  pope  of  Rome,  every  layman  became  his 
own  pope.  Catholic  passivism  and  conservative  stagnation 
were  replaced  by  Protestant  progressive  activism ;  self- 
governing  Protestant  churches  occupied  the  ground  that  had 
been  held  by  priests,  by  their  aristocratic  hierarchy,  and  by 


the  ecclesiastical  centraUsation  of  the  papacy.    The  Catholic 
beUef  in  miracle,  the  myth-haunted  realm  of  magic  and  mysti- 
cism, yielded  before  the  Protestant  disillusionment ;  the  world 
was  disenchanted,  freed  from  the  dominion  of  spooks  ;    the 
rise  of  determinism  (at  first  in  the  crude  form  of  the  doctrine 
of  predestination)  led  to  the  acceptance  of  a  causal  view  of 
events  and  brought  about  the  spread  of  rationaUsm.     The 
abandonment  of  the  dogma  of  transubstantiation  was  a  frank 
reUnquishment    of    the    magical    powers  of  the  priesthood. 
Finally,    the    disappearance   of    asceticism  strengthened  the 
new  moral  outlook  by  the  sanctification  of  family  life,  and 
the  same  development  simultaneously  promoted  the  diffusion 
of  a  spirit  of  industry  and  favoured  economic  development. 

Thus  5>rotestantism  is  more  favourable  than  CathoUcism 
to  tfiTBevelopment  of  democracy,  for  CathoUcism  is  essentially 
aristocratic.    The  intimate  connection  between  Protestantism 
and  democracy  can  be  foUowed  out  in  detail.     The  Protestant 
layman   receives  his   socio-poUtical  training  in  the  work  of 
church   government  ;     the   recognition  of  the  importance  of 
preaching  "  the  word  "  educates  him  as  a  speaker  (it  must 
be  remembered  that  parUament  means  merely  the  speaking- 
place),   especiaUy  since,  in  the  lesser  sects,  laymen  are  also 
preachers  •     the   sanctification   of  the   vernacular  tongue  by 
the  translation  of  the  Bible  and  by  the  use  of  the  vernacular 
for  reUgious  services,  strengthened  the  national  consciousness 
and  overthrew  the  Unguistic  aristocracy  of  Latin  and  French 
The  connection  of  the  reformation,  especially  in  its  Calvinist 
form    with  the  poUtical  evolution  of  the  modern  age,  is  in- 
dubitable •    and  it  is  obvious  that  democracy  had  developed 
with   and 'out   of   the  reformation.     It  need  hardly  be  said 
that  the  evolution  has  been  gradual,  and  in  this  niatter  as 
in    all   others,    special    circumstances    must    be    taken    into 
account   in    the    appUcation    of   the    formula  to    particular 
countries  and  areas.' 

«  Concerning  the  development  of  democracy  with  and  from  the  reformatioji. 
con  uU  ^S's  studies^Annales  de  I'Ecole  Ubre  des  Sciences  Pohtiques. 
ft^  InHxIoir  the  copy  at  my  disposal  is  the  English  translation  by  Mrs. 
Hm  v^th  a  prekce  by  Fxm'^^  Modem  Democracy  in  Old  and  New 

Engll^d       ItouU^^^^  by  Borgeaud.   Ellinek  has  dealt  -i^h  ^^^ ,  ^^^^^^  ^ 
K^c  frpatment  lacks  clarity.     In  his  study.  Exposition  of  the  Rights  of  Man 
^nd  C^riSghts    189^^^^^^  and  individual  fundamental  rights  are  con- 
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In  modern  times  economic  evolution  has  proceeded  pari 
passu  with  political.  Just  as  democracy  sprang  from  the 
i  reformation,  so  in  Protestant  lands  and  among  Protestant 
peoples  was  economic  development  more  rapid  and  more 
intense  than  in  Catholic  countries.  Capitalist  wealth  and 
capitalist  enterprise,  the  modern  economic  order,  are  far  more 
characteristic  of  Protestant  than  of  CathoUc  countries.' 

Sociahsm,  too,  is  in  this  sense  and  to  this  extent  Protestant, 
inasmuch  as  German  Marxism  (building  upon  Feuerbach) 
and  social  democracy  have  been  the  philosophical,  scientific, 
and  poUtical  foundations  of  sociahsm  as  a  system.  To  a  con- 
siderable extent,  Marxism  has  replaced  other  sociaHstic  systems 
and  endeavours,  and  it  has  notably  influenced  these  even  where 
it  has  not  replaced  them. 

Anarchism,  Ukewise,  received  its  philosophic  foundations 
from  the  thinkers  of  Protestant  countries.  The  Russian 
anarchists  and  those  of  the  Romance  lands  built  upon  the 
work  of  Feuerbach,  Stirner.  and  Nietzsche.  Finally,  modern 
philosophy  as  a  whole  is  distinctively  of  Protestant  origin, 
and  Kant  has  quite  rightly  been  designated  the  philosopher 
of  Protestantism.  The  Protestant  peoples  in  general  are 
more  highly  cultured  than  the  Catholic* 

The  inferiority  of  Catholicism  may  also  be  proved  in  the 
domains  of  Hterature  and  art.  For  modern  times,  the  fact  is 
admitted  by  Catholic  investigators,  notably  in  the  case  of 
Germany,  a  country  where  the  two  creeds  confront  one  another 
in  comparatively  equal  numerical  strength.     We  may  say  in 

nature  of  medieval  theocracy  and  of  the  political  process  of  disestablishment 
characteristic  of  modern  times.  In  these  respects  Laveleye  has  shown  keener 
insight. 

»  In  addition  to  Laveleye,  we  may  refer  here  to  M.  Weber,  and  to  his 
explanation  of  the  capitalist  spirit  as  an  outcome  of  the  reformation,  and  in 
particular  of  the  Calvinist  reformation.  (It  seems  expedient  that  I  should 
declare  that  I  differ  from  Weber  in  that  I  regard  the  problem  as  more  compre- 
hensive, and  in  the  stress  that  I  lay  upon  other  moral  and  social  fcarces.) 

«  Of  late,  much  attention  has  been  paid  to  this  question  of  the  cultural 
inferiority  of  Catholics.  It  is  well  known  that  the  modernists,  F.  X.  Kraus, 
Schell,  and  others,  have  admitted  the  inferiority  of  Catholicism  in  this  respect. 
Von  Hertling  has  conceded  the  point  as  far  as  science  is  concerned.  In  the 
polemic  discussions  upon  the  subject  the  issues  have  been  cleared.  Certain 
regions  of  Germany  have  been  methodically  compared,  and  statistical  proof 
of  Catholic  inferiority  has  been  furnished.  I  may  refer  to  the  work  by  Rost, 
The  Catholics  in  the  Cultural  and  the  Economic  Life  of  To-day,  1908.  Rost 
is  a  Catholic,  and  there  is  therefore  no  reason  to  be  suspicious  of  his  apologetic 
disquisitions  and  admissions,  though  suspicion  may  be  felt  regarding  Yves 
Gu3rot's  Le  Bilan  sodale  et  politique  de  I'Eglise,  4901,  and  similar  books. 


general  that  since  Shakespeare  the  greatest  imagmative  wnters 
^nrl  artists  have  been  Protestants,  have  been  that  xs  to  say 
and  artists  nave  j^^^^  ^he  great  imaginative 

far  more  <^**»"f J^/^^^^^^^^^^  CathoUcs  have  been  CathoUc. 
Xfl  "th  tTconry  U  that  such  an  artist  as  Michelangelo 
bleated  rather  in  a  secular  and  humanist  than  in  a  Catholic 

''"passing  now  to  the  domain  of  moraUty.  it  would  seem 

-= VstSr^  -  .tisH^  ntcrr  isi 

be  succinctly  stated     I,  at  least  ^^^^  CathoUc  ; 

r  Suld  f     "uli;  thfouLme  of  my  observations  and 

Studies  bv  saving  that  the  moraUty  of  Protestantism  is  h  gher 

Tan  the  mSy  of  CathoUcism,  and  this  not  merely  m  so 

Jras  a  hSer  culture  is  requisite  for  a  higher  morahty  but 

:cause%;otstant  moralitylnd  -1^^^- ^  P%- ^^J^ 
character  To  put  the  matter  more  precisely,  Protestantism 
sthf  endeavour  to  secure  loftier  religion  and  '"O^^-^^  V^  J^^^^ 
use  of  the  term  ^ -de^^^^^^^^^^ 

rroSaiStisrT  r  n^t  ti^|g  ^solely   of   the  c^h^ox 

svstem  of   the  confessions  and  the  relormers.     ^^" 
sybieiu  ui    L^v-  o/N«+ract  to  stationary  Catholicism, 

developed  from  within  in  contrast  to  siauuuAxy       ,    .    ..     , 
7         .otT'wfltcF  this   development   in   its    ecclesiastical 
and  we    can   watcn    tnis   Y"";.  „^   .     thpolo^    to    become 

and  43).    developed   in    the  sense  ot  ^^^   ^^^    ^^^^ 

were   a  continuance  of  its   trena.      up  ^Uty,   and 

estabUshed  the  democratic  ideals  of  liberty,   equai  y, 

.  Cf  C  Muth  (Vcremundus).  Is  Catholic  BeUetristics  abreast  of  the  Time? 
(.si^and  The  iSerary  Tasks  of  ^^"„^tct^  ^l^pulation  question. 
*    %  i'  do  not  touch  upon  P"W«»'f/!^^l™'Lgenerli  opinion  after  d»e 
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fraternity ;   upon  this,  the  rights  of  man   and  civil  rights ; 
and  upon  this,  was  established  social  legislation. 

One  objection  has  to  be  met  despite  all  our  methodological 
reserves.  Was  not  and  is  not  France,  we  shall  be  asked,  pre- 
eminently the  land  of  civiUsation  and  culture  ;  has  not  France 
become  wealthy  and  economically  progressive  ;  was  it  not 
France  that  proclaimed  the  ideal  of  Uberty,  equahty,  and 
fraternity  ;    is  not  France  republican  ? 

France,  like  all  Catholic  countries,  adopted  the  new  pro- 
gressive ideas  in  opposition  to  its  Catholicism  and  despite  its 
Catholicism  ;  it  was  on  the  basis  of  such  ideas  that  the  modern 
development  of  France  was  upbuilded.  Even  during  the 
first  revolution,  under  the  influence  of  these  modern  ideas, 
France  cut  herself  completely  adrift  from  the  church,  this 
severance  being  the  most  decisive  and  revolutionary  ex- 
pression of  opposition  to  ecclesiastical  reHgion.  France 
attempted  an  ecclesiastical  and  poUtical  restoration,  but 
revolution  recurred  again  and  again,  so  that  France,  in 
contradistinction  to  England,  has  become  the  typical  land 
of  revolution. 

France  is  radical  and  revolutionary,  but  not  democratic  ; 
not^even  the  French  repubUc  is  democratic  per  se.  In  Uke 
manner,  whilst  French  philosophy  developed  into  radical 
positivism,  in  the  very  founder  of  French  positivism,  in  Auguste 
Comte,  we  may  note  the  manner  in  which  anti-ecclesiastical 
and  antitheological  positivism  relapsed  into  mythopoeic  fetich- 
ism.  Positivism  was  radical;  but  it  lacked  the  spirit  of 
criticism. 

German  philosophy  and  English  philosophy,  on  the  other 
hand,  are  more  critical,  and  consequently  more  stable  ;  they 
are  no  less  anti-ecclesiastical  and  antitheological ;  but  they 
do  not  encounter  in  their  respective  churches  the  absolute 
hostility  which  thought  has  to  encounter  in  France  and  in 
other  Catholic  lands.  We  need  only  compare  Comte  with 
John  Stuart  Mill.  Comte  relapses  into  fetichism  ;  Mill,  start- 
ing from  a  Comtist  base,  advances  to  nihiUsm.  There  has 
been  an  analogous  political  development  in  England  and  in 
Germany.  England  is  nominally  a  monarchy,  but  is  actually 
subject  to  an  aristocratic  oligarchy,  whereas  semicathoUc 
Germany  with  its  Prussian  junkerdom  is  being  steadily  demo- 
cratised. Germany  has  the  most  progressive  and  the  strongest 
social  democracy  in  Europe  ;  in  Germany,  Bismarck,  the  most 


Lfficient  and  most  stalwart  champion  of  monarchy,  was  opposed 
fthe  absolutist  and  theocratic  pretensions  of  the  emperor,^ 

r^^S:o^:^  between  CathoUcism  with ^^^^^^^ 

ecclesiastical    negation,    and   ^^^^^^^^f  .^"^  ^^^f  ^^^^ 
'  uperecclesiasticism,   can  be   discerned  in   the  two   greatest 
Fiench  philosophers  of  the  revolution.    Voltaire  the  Catho  ic 
fs  the  revolutionary  negation  of  the  ^burch  ,    Rousseau   the 
CaSst,  endeavours  to  sustain  democracy  by  means  of  a 

^' Th'Solic  apologists  have  a  clear  grasp  of  ^^^^^^ 
and  they  rightly  regard  Protestantism  as  the  foundation  of 
modern  development.     Where  they  are  mistaken  is  m    heir 
Ira' sement  alike  of  the  development  and  of  tbe  f  jd^^^^^^^ 
Concurrently  with  the  reformation  was  imtiated  the  new 
antit^oSc    development    of    humanity,    the   renaissance 
^nceaS  philosophy,  all   the  intellectual  forces   of   man 
wn   self  coLcious'  U^^^        to    overthrow    arijoc^^^^^^^^^^ 
helcracy    to  cast  off   the  spiritual  oppression  it  exercised 
a  "d  to  secure  .  consistent  application  of  liberty  and  equality 
on  behalf  of  the  democratic  organisation  of  society.    . 


D 


§  202. 

EMOCRACY  l^^^^^^J^^^X^  SLcrrc 
L>   from    our    study   of    Russian   history, 
aristocracy  developed  as  caesaropap.sm      the  history  of  the 

SSrelicLuroS^c-rf^^^^^^ 

,te  .toinisoatlon.  in  the  army  .nd  ■»  <1;«  M^  «^  "™S 

t  In   the  much  discussed   encycUcal.  ^'"*"""°  "' ^y  *  but  m  Uw. 

derived  from  Protestantisn.,  not  merely  modern  P^^^W'^^^  ,^,„  „ibiUsm. 

tte  Uberal  aspirations  of  democracy,  ^■"■"""J™' ff'^^e  pope  condemned 
^  a  subsequent  encycUcal  MiUtant.s«cle«ae^897^tbe^^mPjP^.^  .^  ^^^ 

the  reformation  as  a  Lutheran  rebelhon^  ^^  1-  ^^^^^  ^^  ^^^ 

'^^TJr.  r^pr^^rmof  rpS^nTSuc  eccesiasuca,  ^.emists. 
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transformation  in  the  following  words :  "  The  epoch  of  agrarian 
serfdom  is  closed  ;  the  epoch  of  the  serfdom  of  the  toil-stained 
operative  has  opened."  In  the  radical  camp,  the  bourgeoisie 
soon  came  to  be  regarded  as  the  real  enemy.  Stepniak's  theory 
that  the  revolution  is  of  advantage,  not  to  the  community 
at  large,  but  to  the  bourgeoisie,  is  in  conformity  with  the 
German-made  theory  of  historical  materiaUsm.  "  The 
phiUstine  "  [the  bourgeois],  said  Marx,  *'  is  thie  substratum 
of  the  monarchy,  and  the  monarch  is  nothing  but  the  king 
of  the  Philistines." 

We  have  rejected  as  unsound  the  contention  that  the 
Russians  and  the  Slavs  in  general  are  by  nature  peculiarly 
democratic.  This  alleged  democratic  tendency  is  negative 
merely,  not  positive  (§  i.  ii).  Modern  democracy  is  a  con- 
scious and  purposive  opposition  to  theocratic  aristocracy. 
In  this  sense,  democracy  is  the  new  outlook,  is  the  philosophy 
to  which  Bakunin  first  gave  expression  in  his  program  of  1842. 
The  Russian  theocracy  is  founded  upon  the  CathoUc  Ortho- 
doxy that  was  adopted  from  Byzantium.  What  was  written 
above  concerning  the  cultural  inferiority  of  western  Catholicism, 
applies  still  more  forcibly  to  the  Orthodox  Catholicism  of 
the  **  third  Rome."  The  very  fact  that  eastern  Catholicism 
lays  so  much  stress  upon  religious  orthodoxy,  is  an  indication 
of  the  spiritual  absolutism  which  presses  so  heavily  upon  the 
Russians.  Orthodoxy  signifies  stagnation,  as  the  inevitable 
outcome  of  the  mythopoeic  fiction  of  revelation,  and  this  is 
why  the  enlightened  Russian  protests  so  vigorously  against 
Orthodoxy. 

Count  Uvarov  proclaimed  autocracy  no  less  than  Orthodoxy 
to  be  a  typically  national  Russian  development,  and  the  Slavo- 
phils endeavoured  to  provide  a  philosophico-historical  founda- 
tion for  Uvarov's  theocratic  practice.  In  actual  fact,  however, 
a  critical  analysis  of  ideas  and  historical  data  necessarily 
leads  us  to  the  recognition  that  the  Russian  autocracy  was  a 
caesaropapism.  It  cannot  be  justly  regarded  as  peculiarly 
national,  for  autocracy  was  established  upon  a  similar  basis 
in  Byzantium  and  in  the  west.  The  church  provided  a  religious 
sanction  for  monarchical '  absolutism.  All  attempts  to  dis- 
cover national  qualities  as  the  foundation  of  autocracy,  and 
all  the  conceptual  idealisations  of  the  brute  facts  (idealisations 
which  official  philosophy  and  jurisprudence  is  ever  ready  to 
furnish),  are  pure  illusion.    Just  as  the  Slavophils  endeavoured 


,0  explain  autocracy  as  the  outcome  of  Russian  or  Slavic 

aits,  so,  in  the  west,  noted  jurists  attempted  to  deduce  mon- 

rchy  as  contrasted  with  democracy,  from  certain  reputedly 

Teutonic   juridical    characteristics.    The   theocratic  sanction 

of  autocracy  is   a  deduction  from  the  ecclesiastico-rehgious 

ncdon.    As   far   as   Russia   is   concerned.   Count    Uvarov 

Tpressed   this   upon    the   tsar   (§  24) ;    and   before    Uvarov 

Sazin  had  energetically  defended  the  divine  right  of  the 

^^liS-  Smt  SorJ-reaUst  than  his  crown  juris, 
when  he  insists  that  his  absolutism  ■  is  a  revealed  divine  right, 
and  when  in  his  well-known  letter  on  religion  he  defends  reve- 
alnagai^ast  liberal  theology.    In  these  matters  the- views 
f  Emperor  WilUam  coincide  with  those  of  Tsar  Nicholas  II 
ettS    voicing  the  sentiments  of  Emperor  Francis  of 
Strirsp^kltnataost  identical  terms  (§36)  :  and  the  founders 
i  tt  holTa^^^^^^^^^  all  felt  themselves  and  declared  themselves 
to  be  instruments  in  the  hands  o    providence  (§  i5)_   Such 
differences  as  exist  between  Prussian  monarchy  and  Russian 
monarchy  can  be  accounted  for  by  the  differences  between 
Pruss^  and  Russia  in  respect  of  ecclesiastical  and  rehgious 

'"' Where"ver  it  has  existed,  theocratic  absolutism  has  endea- 
voured by  coercive  means  to  maintain  the  conditions  whereby 
Xiects  were  shut  out  from  poUtical  activities.  Isolation  from 
hZan  contact  led  to  tfie  moral  and  biological  degeneration 
fTristocraSes  Si  dynasties,  the  universal  result  be-i  -vo- 
lution. But  aristocracy  and  absolutism  -7.  ,^°  based  solely 
upon  coercion,  for  they  are  maintained  in  addition  as  He„^^^ 
rightly  insisted,  by  general  recogmtion,  by  the  opimons  in 
*'%re':h:*dr;s"of  peter,  philosophy,  and  above  all  European 
^^^:^^^  "Sis  I^ade-teThuL^ 

irhirStioI'^^af al :   U  ^^^Z^ft^^r^ 
than  from  philosophical  need  that  atheism  ana 
were  countefposed  [o  Uvarov's  theocratic  pnnc^es^    Material- 
ism in  its  radical  negation  was  always-  ^  J^^^'^^^^^^^P"^^^^ 
In  opposition  to  theocracy  and  to  its  mythopoeic  a 

•11  «<  »»;a  nwn     You  must  all  have  but 
.  ••  The  soldier  must  not  have  a  wiU  of  his  own.    You  ^^  ^ .._ 

one  WiU.  and  that  is  my  will ;  ^'Z^'J^L^o^^'  November  i6,  1893. 
Speech  to  recruits  about  to  take  the  mihtary  oatn, 
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mystical  theology,   realism  and   nihilism   were   preached  as 
positivist  disillusionment ;  this  is  the  significance  of  Herzen's 
positivism,  of  Bakunin's  antitheologism,  and  of  CernySevskii'sl 
materialism.     Feuerbach's  philosophy  was  utihsed  above  alll 
as  a  solvent  of  ecclesiastical  reUgion  and  of  reUgion  in  general.  J 

Russian  positivism  with  its  atheism  and  materiahsm  has 
proved  inadequate.  Russian  philosophical  and  therefore 
Russian  poUtical  thought  fails  through  the  lack  of  criticism.! 
Russian  philosophy  has  not  succeeded  in  uprooting  myth. 

In  practice  this  defect  manifests  itself  in  the  failure  of  I 
the  Russians  to  adopt  the  ethic  of  perseverance  wholeheartedly! 
and  consistently.  Kir^evskii  pointed  this  out  long  ago,  but 
consoled  himself  in  aristocratic  fashion  by  saying  that  the 
Russian  could  atone  for  his  lack  of  perseverance  by  splendid 
bursts  of  labour.  Here  speaks  the  typical  aristocrat,  the 
man  who  despises  application  and  the  petty  details  of  every- 
day work. 

Since  Pestel  and  Herzen,  the  Russian  revolutionaries  have 
expressed  themselves  as  opposed  to  constitutionalism  and 
parliamentarism.  Herein  we  have  a  sample  of  the  widely 
discussed  Russian  anarchism.  Owing  to  the  prolonged  domi- 
nance of  theocratic  absolutism,  Russians  have  been  laymen  in 
political  no  less  than  in  reUgious  matters,  and  they  therefore 
incline  to  regard  the  constitutionalist  beginnings  of  democracy 
as  of  trifling  importance.  Herzen,  feeUng  as  an  aristocrat, 
fleclared  constitutionalism,  the  republic,  and  even  universal 
suffrage,  to  be  nuUities.  Herzen,  however,  was  thorough- 
going enough  to  regard  the  acquirements  of  the  bourgeois 
revolution  as  manifestations  of  Protestantism  ;  and  against 
Protestantism  he  directed  his  most  emphatic  protests.  The 
Russian  atheist  could  not  share  in  the  reUgious  disillusion- 
ment of  Protestantism  ;  also,  as  a .  matter  of  theory,  he 
demanded  this  disillusionment  in  conjunction  with  Feuerbach 
the  positivist  and  materiahst. 

In   like  manner   the   revolutionaries   since   Herzen  have 

«  I  reiterate  Feuerbach's  dictum  :  "  I  would  not  give  a  rush  for  political 
liberty  if  I  were  to  remain  a  slave  of  religious  fancies  and  prejudices.  True 
freedom  can  be  found  there  only  where  man  is  free  also  from  the  tyranny  of 
religion."  Such  is  the  view  of  the  contemplative  philosopher.  But  let  me 
quote  Fouill6  in  addition  :  "  There  is  only  one  way  of  putting  an  end  to  prac- 
tical despotism,  and  this  is  to  put  an  end  to  metaphysical  despotism  and  to 
dogmatism  in  all  its  forms,  to  materiahst  despotism  no  less  than  to  the 
spiritualist  despotism  which  claims  a  knowledge  of  absolute  salvation." 


aimed  rather  at  liberty  than  at  democratic  equahty.    Even  to 
Kropotkin,   equaUty  seems  nothing  more  than  a  means   to 
secure  uniformity  and  justice.     Kropotkin,  despite  his  anar- , 
chism.  is  an  aristocrat,  and  his  attitude  towards  justice  closely  \ 
resembks  that  of  the  pope's  secretary.    Mihailovsku  is  here  \ 
more  progressive  and  democratic,  though  less  revolutionary. 

This  lack  of  the  democratic  spirit  characterises  the  apos- 
tates of  Signposts  (§§  182  and  183).  Berdjaev  one  of  their 
spokesmen,  aspires  towards  a  mystical  form  of  anstocracy. 
Aristocracy  is  ever  mythopoeic  and  mystical.  , 

Nor  has  Russian  liberaUsm  as  yet  had  courage  to  free  itself 
completely  from  the  theocracy.  Only  the  social  democrats 
and  the  social  revolutionaries  demand  the  severance  of  state 
from  church.  The  liberals  content  themselves  with  the  pro- 
gram of  freedom  of  conscience.  In  this  matter,  as  previously 
explained,  the  progressive  theologians  few  in  number,  are 
further  advanced,  for  they  demand  disestabhshment  m  the 

interest  of  religion  itself. 

The  presupposition  of  democracy  is  the  new  ethic  of  equahty 
not  solely  the  Herzenian  brain  equality.  The  defenders  of 
theocracy  are  perfectly  aware  of  this.  Leont  ev  tells  us  that 
the  state  can  exist  without  morals  but  not  without  rehgion^ 
Pobgdonoscev  denounces  unbelief  as  the  direct  negati^^^  ^J 
the  state.  Tihomirov  tells  us  that  if  independent  thought 
in  the  sphere  of  reUgion  be  but  rendered  impossible,  an  able 
police  service  will  be  competent  to  take  care  of  all  other 

The  Russians  are  extremely  revolutionary,  but  not  very 
democratic. 


CHAPTER  TWENTY-FIVE 

DEMOCRACY  AND  REVOLUTION 

§  203. 

THESE  studies  might  well  be  entitled  "The  Russian  Revo- 
lution," for  since  the  days  of  Peter,  Russia  has  been  in 
a  chronic  condition  of  revolution,  and  the  problem  of  the 
revolution  is  one  of  the  leading  interests  of  all  philosophers 
of  history  and  statesmen  in  Russia.  We  may  indeed  say  that 
the  problem  of  revolution  is  preeminently  the  problem  of 
Russia. 

In  Russia,  as  well  as  in  Europe,  the  French  revolution  gave 
rise  to  the  development  of  modern  philosophy  of  history  anr 
modern  sociology  (§  46).  Since  the  time  of  the  great  revolution, 
the  problem  of  revolution  has  in  Russia  been  a  standing  item 
upon  the  agenda,  practically  no  less  than  theoretically.  The 
reaction  under  Alexander  I  and  Nicholas  I,  definitely  directed 
against  the  revolution,  forced  Russian  thinkers  into  two 
opposing  camps,  that-  of  the  revolutionaries  and  that  of 
the  antirevolutionaries.  The  revolutionary  trend  began  with 
Pestel  and  RadiSCev ;  the  succession  was  continued  by 
Bglinskii,  Herzen,  Bakunin,  CernySevskii,  Dobroljubov,  and 
the  nihilists,  the  terrorists,  and  especially  the  Narodnaja 
Volja,  Lavrov  and  Mihailovskii,  and  finally  the  revolutionary 
exponents  of  sociahsm  and  anarchism  (the  Marxists  on  the 
one  hand,  and  Kropotkin  on  the  other). 

The  right  wing  is  represented  by  the  official  policy,  which 
was  reduced  by  Count  Uvarov  to  the  simple  formula  of  Ortho- 
doxy, autocracy,  and  nationality,  and  which  made  an  impres- 
sion upon  PuSkin.  and  yet  more  markedly  upon  Gogol.  The 
Slavophils  did  tljeir  utmost  to  give  this  formula  a  pSilosophic 
content,  but  the  philosophy  speedily  became  dissipated  into 
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the  prescriptions  of  the  theocracy,  for  Katkov,  Pob6donoscev, 
and  Leont'ev  were  but  spokesmen  of  the  caesa^opapist  reaction. 
SoloVev  renewed  the  attempt  of  the  Slavophils,  and  a  number 
of  sometime  revolutionaries  have  of  late  followed  in  his  foot- 
steps, for  the  interest  in  rehgion  has  been  fortified  by  the 
writings  of  Dostoevskii  and  Tolstoi.  In  Rop§in,  above  aU, 
we  have  been  able  to  demonstrate  the  manifestations  of  the 
crisis  in  revolutionism.  The  first  Russian  mass  revolution, 
and  its  conquest  by  the  reaction,  once  more  made  the  problem 
of  revolution  a  matter  of  urgent  actuahty. 

The  concept  of  revolution  secures  graphic  expression  in 
current  terminology.  Everywhere  when  people  speak  of  a 
rising,  a  revolt,  a  tumult,  an  insurrection,  or  a  rebelhon,  they 
mean  something  quite  distinct  from  revolution  for  this  last 
is  regarded  as  a  thorough  transformation  from  the  foundation 
upwards.    In  the  last  sense,  people  speak  also  of '  the  definitive 

revolution."  ,   ,  1  x*  «j 

Civil  war,  again,  is  distinguished  from  revolution,  and 

we  distinguish  between  revolution  from  above  and  revolution 

from  below.    Reaction  is  a  form  of  revolution,  for  reaction 

is  the  counter-revolution.  ,  ^  ^  .      *^    t,  ^  *^  ^v,^ 

In  most  cases  the  idea  of  bloodshed  is  attached  to  the 
idea  of  revolution,  but  of  course  a  revolution  may  be  effected 
1  without  bloodshed,  though  carried  out  by  the  use  of  force 

and  even  miUtary  force.  ,     -^    ^'        ^    «* 

These  terms  afford  a  fairly  accurate  classification,  or  at 
any  rate  provide  a  survey,  of  the  different  vaneties  of 
revolution,  and  we  may  content  ourselves  with  the  simple 
enumeration    of     designations    without    attempting    precise 

"^'^As' to  as  Russia  is  concerned  we  have  to  think  especially 
of  the  difference  between  mass  revolution  and  individual 
revolutionary  acts  (terrorism).  Enough  has  been  said  in 
previous  chapters  to  emphasise  this  distinction,  for  it  is  ckarly 
explained  in  the  history  of  the  Russian  revolution  and  in  the 
doctrines  of  individual  writers  on  the  subject. 

Ordinarily  the  term  revolution,  when  used  without  quah- 
fication  signifies  poUtical  revolution.  But  there  are  also 
fon^^olltical  revolutions:  reUgious,  moral,  and  ^ccle^-^^^^^^^^^ 
Philosophic  and  scientific;  Uterary  and  artistic.  Much  hat 
£n  Sten  concerning  the  economic  and  social  revolution 
brought  about  by  capitaUsm.  ^^^^  ^^ 
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The  distinction  between  the  varieties  of  revolution  pre- 
viously enumerated  is  based  upon  differences  in  causation. 
In  some  cases  a  revolution  may  arise  from  a  momentary  and 
transient  dissatisfaction,  or  even  from  a  more  enduring  dis- 
satisfaction, and  may  aim  merely  at  such  a  .change  as  the 
removal  of  one  or  two  oppressive  personahties,  or  at  the 
transformation  of  individual  measures  or  institutions.  Very 
different  is  the  dehberate  aim  at  the  reconstruction  of  an 
entire  poUtical  regime  and  of  all  the  institutions  of  society. 

Thus  the  French  revolution  at  the  close  of  the  eighteenth 
century  is  rightly  distinguished  as  the  "  great  "  revolution. 
The  pecuHar  significance  of  the  French  revolution  and  its 
sequels  was  that  they  aimed  at  revolution  in  the  true  sense 
of  the  word,  at  a  fundamental  transformation.  There  were 
philosophical,  ethical,  and  religious  preparations  for  the  change  ; 
man  was  to  be  renovated,  and  the  whole  of  Ufe  was  to  be 
built  up  anew  from  its  very  foundations.  The  reaction  and 
the  restoration  served  only  to  strengthen  this  aspiration; 
philosophically  and  historically,  the  revolution  was  repre- 
sented as  a  necessary  process  of  renewal,  the  reconstitution 
of  society  and  manldndr  This  Is  the  explanation  of  the  modern 
faith  in  progress  (§  40),  of  the  idea  of  the  new  age  and  of  novelty 
in  general,  an  idea  which  has  now  secured  general  recognition 
in  theory,  in  practice,  and  in  statecraft. 

In  our  account  of  Marxism  (§  160)  we  pointed  out  that 
the  idea  of  progress  and  evolution  furnishes  many  persons 
with  arguments  against  revolution.  It  is  contended  that 
the  development  of  human  history  must  be  gradational,  just 
as  the  world  and  the  cosmos  have  eyolved  by  infinitesimal 

stages. 

The  question  arises  here,  whether  those  who  argue  thus 
have  rightly  understood  the  data  of  history.  We  learn  from 
the  history  of  revolutions,  and  above  all  from  the  history  of 
the  French  revolution,  that  these  happenings  cannot  be  ex- 
plained into  non-existence  by  analogies  drawn  from  the  modern 
theories  of  those  geologists  and  cosmologists  who  will  hear 
nothing  of  catastrophe.  Psychology  and  sociology  teach  us  that 
in  the  spiritual  or  psychical  sphere  individual  development, 
and  therefore  also  the  development  of  society,  is  charac- 
terised by  crises,  by  crude  contrasts,  by  revolutions.  Struve 
is  utterly  wrong  in  deducing  from  the  theory  of  evolution, 
the  view  that  revolution  is  epistemologically  inconceivable. 
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Psychologically  and  logically,  glaring  oppositions  e^ast    the 
so-called  contrast  effects),   and  to  this  extent  the  Hegehan 
dialectic  is  justified.    We  may  admit  that,  objectively  con- 
sidered,  the  contrasts  are  less  glaring  than  they  seem  to  those 
who  know  them  subjectively.     Revolution  may  be  accounted 
an  exceptional  happening  ;  we  may  wish  that  there  were  no  ' 
revolutions,  that  development  could  take  place  without  such 
shocks     But  revolutions  have  occurred,  and  it  is  undemable 
that  since  the  great  revolution,  revolutionism,  the  revo  utionary 
mood,  has  become  widespread  and  enduring.     Sociahsm  and 
anarchism   as   mass   moods .  are   definitely  revolution^y.     In 
philosophy,  literature,  and  art,  and  also  in  the  moral  domain 
revolutionary  sentiment  is  general.    Socio-political  revolutions 
are  intimately  connected  with  revolutions  m  the  namd.     We 
may  recaU  Caadaev's  saying  that  in  the  west  revolutions  feav^^ 
at  SFitli^a^  bee"n"-mental ;   ''interests  ^^ave  followed  idea^ 
Modern  revolutionism  has  developed  since  the  reformation 
and   the   renaissance.     The  religious  and  ^^^^^^f  f  ^^^^^^^^^^^^^ 
mation  was  revolutionary,  and  led  by  a  natural  development 
to   the   social   and  poUtical  transformation  of  Europe.    The 
peoples  which  accepted  and  carried  through  the  -forma^^^^ 
subsequently  exhibited  a  socio-poUtical  trend  ^^  /he  direction  , 
of  democracy,    so   that   among   them   the    manifestations    of  \ 
r  volutionism  were  less  radical  than  these  proved  among  the 
CathoUc  peoples,  those  that  suppressed  the  reformation  and 
for  that  very  reason  again  and  again  broke  into  revolution 
agaiist    theocratic    absolutism.    The   French   revolution   was 

the  natural  outcome  of  theocratic  abs<>lut^^7.V  Thf  EnS 
the  enlightenment  and  modern  philosophy  f ertihsed  by  Enghsh 
and  American  ideas,  directed  their  shafts.  Diderot  gave 
^stinct^ve  u^^^^^^  o  the  mood  of  revolutionary  Frenchmen 
^::t:.;llssea  the  wish  that  the  last  king  rmgt^he^^^^^^ 
with    the    entrails   of    the    last    pnest.      Protestantism   was 

t^r-wafleTf  r^cTTLl  pLdondnantly  theoretical. 

^I'r:^  Sir  ^n'Store  to  Hu.e  and  Kant,  and  above 
aU  to  the  Kantian  criticism.  As  we  have  more  than  once 
au  to  tne   *^a""  world-wide  historical  significance 

TcSml^is1:n:£ei  with  uncritical  mythology, 
•s  Se  foS  effectively  destroys  the  theoretical  founda- 
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tions  of  theology,  and  the  practical  foundations  of  theocracy. 
Hume  and  Kant  have  revolutionised  the  minds  of  believers 

once  for  all. 

Marx  and  his  successors  are  right  in  proclaiming  philosophy 
and  science  to  be  essentially  revolutionary  ;  but  they  are 
wrong  when  they  endeavour  to  Umit  the  revolutionary  spirit 
to  atheism  and  materiaUsm  or  to  certain  specified  sciences 
(they  speak  of  the  natural  sciences,  but  we  may  remember 
that  F.  A.  Lange  regarded  moral  statistics  as  the  most 
revolutionary  of  all  the  sciences).  The  philosophic  revolution 
consists  in  the  recognition  of  the  futiUty  of  mythology,  in 
the  growth  of  a  critical  self-consciousness.  Atheistic  and 
materialistic  negation  is  the  ephemeral  and  purely  negative 
form  of  this  revolution. 

During  and  after  the  French  revolution,  many  philosophers, 
jurists,  and  students  of  poUtical  science,  endeavoured  to  define 
the  essence  of  that  movement.  Pecuharly  instructive  are 
the  writings^f  the  adversaries  of  the  revolution  :  in  France, 
de  Maistre,  and  the  philosophers  of  the  restoration,  de  Bonald,  • 
Ballanche,  etc.  ;  in  England,  Burke  ;  in  Germany,  Baader, 
Gorres,  Stahl,  such  converts  to  CathoHcism  as  Schlegel,  and 
the  Metternichian  pubUcists,  led  by  Gentz. 

I  am  in  accord  with  the  analysis  f lurnished  by  these  reaction- 
aries.   From  their  stately  series  I  may  select  the  Prussian 
coiurt  publicist  Stahl,  an  eye  witness  and  analyst  of  the  revolu- 
tion of   1848.     Stahl  rightly  recognised   that   the  revolution 
was  not  an  isolated  act,  but  a  permanent  state  from  which 
the  new  order  was  to  spring.     "  Revolt,  expulsion  of  dynasties, 
overthrow  of  constitutions,  have  occurred  in  all  ages.     The 
revolution   is   the   characteristic,    world-wide,    and   historical 
signature  of  our  own  epoch."     Stahl  is  right,  again,  when  he 
refers  the  revolution  to  an  attempt  "to  base  the  whole  of 
pubhc  life  upon  the  will  of  man  instead  of  upon  God's  ordinance 
and  disposition."    Stahl  is  right,  finally,  when  he  proclaims 
raitionalism  in  rehgion  to  be  the  original  cause  of  revolution.* 
Though   I    agree  with   Stahl  upon  these   points,  I  differ 
from  him  in  Ihat  what  he  censures  as  "  the  extremity  of  sin 
in  the  pohtical  domain,  ...  the  essential  defiance  of  God's 
ordinance,  ...  the  counter-belief  in  man  rather  than  God," 
seems  to  me  thoroughly  justifiable. 

Like   Stahl   and   the   before-mentioned   philosophers   and 
>  Stabl.  What  is  tlie  R«volatioa  ?  (1852). 


poUtical  writers,  the  Russian  reactionaries  nghtly  understood 
the  nature  of  revolution.  Whereas  Stahl  thought  that  one 
power  only,  that  of  Christianity,  could  overcome  the  revolu- 
tion, and  whereas  de  Maistre  turned  for  aid  to  the  authonty  of 
the  pope,  Count  Uvarov  and  the  Russian  theocrats  from  Katkov 
to  Leont'ev,  pursuing  the  same  end,  consistently  counterposed 
the  theocracy  to  the  revolution. 

§204. 

TT  is  comprehensible  that  the  official  exponents  of  philo- 
1  sophy  should  deny  or  gloss  over  its  revolutionary  effects, 
ki  Spirit,  during  the  reign  of  Nicholas  I,  the  hberal  wrUer , 
PoletiTook  up  thf  cudgels  on  behalf  of  French  V^^^^, 
saving  that  it  had  not  been  the  cause  of  the  revolution  any. 
Ze  than  Christianity  had  been  responsible  for  the  massacre^ 

of  St.  Bartholomew.  .  _         tt^^^. 

True,  not  every  philosophy  is  -voluUonary^  Even  Kan 
never  attained  to  clear  views  upon  the  problem  of  revo 
Tution.  He  contended  that  revolution  was  inadmissible  and 
that  the  utmost  the  people  might  do  was  to  refuse  to  pay 
taxes  He  did  not  discuss  the  consequences  of  such  a  retusal, 
r^d  h^etlain  why  he  was  sympathetic  towar  J  t^^  French 
revolution,  nor  why  he  accepted  the  ideas  °J^°"^^^^^^^  ™ 
the  king  commanded  him  to  refrain  from  the  pubhc  discussion 
of  reUrious  questions,  Kant  complied  with  the  order  • 

BuUn  similar  circumstances,  Kant's  successors,  Fichte  for 
instanc;.  refused  to  comply.  Hegel's  disciples  the  Hegelian 
of  the  left  had  an  influence  in  promoting  the  events  ot  tne 
vear  1848  and  some  of  them  were  direct  participators  in 
the  revolutionary  movements ;  but  Feuerbach,  the  founder  of 
the  trind  helfaloof,  explaining  that,  though  a  repubhcan. 
I'e  deSd  to  see  a  repubL  estabUshed  only  where  -n  were 
ripe  for  repubUcan  institutions-  For  the  same  ^^^^^ 
revolutionary  Herzen  went  so  far  as  to  inveKe 
on   the    year   1848 ;    but  his    successors   persisted   m   tneir 

v-«o  1-^,1  fo  a  decline  in  personal  despotism  and 

.  "  A  revolution  may  perhaps  l***^.  *°  *  .^^^"""f  .^^^  but  can  never  bring 

in  oppression  based  upon  desirefor  g-^  ^r Jov^  'Vhe  untLking  masses  will 

about  a  true  reform  in  the  realm  ^^J'^'^^l,     'ft     Kant  is   here  referring 

the  great  revolution  and  its  sequels. 
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endeavours  to  promote  an  intellectual  and  political  revolution 
in  Russia,  and  down  to  our  own  day  they  have  continued  to 
ponder  the  ethics  of  revolution. 

In  many  cases  a  revolution  is  judged  by  its  fruits,  by  the 
application  of  a  utilitarian  standard.  Should  it  prove  success- 
ful, its  leaders  and  initiators  are  commended ;  should  it  fail, 
an  unfavourable  judgment  is  passed.  That  is  the  way  in 
which  the  world  judges  wars,  and  most  other  enterprises. 

Of  course  such  judgments  are  apt  to  be  unsound  and 
unjust,  and  their  only  value  is  that  they  stress  the  consideration 
that  the  initiators  of  revolutionary  undertakings  must  have 
foresight  and  a  due  sense  of  responsibiUty. 

The  ethical  judgment  of  revolution  is  concerned  with 
motives,  for  this  is  merely  to  apply  to  revolution  the  ethical 
standard  by  which  all  activities  are  to  be  appraised.  By 
foUcJwing  such  a  rule  we  can  overcome  the  difficulties  which 
have  troubled  RopSin  and  other  writers. 

All  revolutions,  including  revolutions  in  the  mental  sphere, 
.  must  be  judged  by  these  ethical  canons.  The  philosophical 
and  Uterary  critic,  and  every  conscientious  and  earnest  worker, 
will  not  fail  to  ask  himself  how  his  words  and  deeds  will  be 
received.  Doubtless  the  thinker  is  not  responsible  for  the 
various  interpretations  that  may  be  placed  upon  his  ideas; 
but  a  conscientious  man  pays  heed  to  the  environment  in 
which  he  has  to  work,  and  takes  into  account  the  intellectual 
capacity  of  those  before  whom  his  thoughts  will  be  laid. 
Thought  is  social. 

But  the  writer  is  responsible  for  the  consequences  of  his 
*  words  when  he  demands,  incites  to,  or  suggests  action.  There 
are  numerous  grades  of  responsibiUty,  according  to  the  degree 
to  which  the  aim  was  clearly  conceived.  When,  for  example, 
Tailhade  was  sentenced  for  incitements  to  murder,  his  defender 
was  right  in  pointing  to  the  manner  in  which  the  antisemites 
and  the  nationaUsts  were  continually  inciting  to  murder. 

In  Eiurope,  in  days  that  are  not  yet  remote,  difference  of 
opinion  was  punishable  with  banishment  and  even  death. 
In  Russia,  Nicholas  I  had  Dostoevskii  condemned  to  death 
for  the  public  reading  of  B^Unskii's  writing  against  Gogol, 
the  capital  sentence  being  commuted  to  one  of  many  years' 
Siberian  exile.  Nicholas  might  have  appealed  to  the  example 
of  Locke,  who  proposed  that  atheism  as  a  political  crime  should 
be  punishable  with  death.    For  words  are  also  deeds. 


<^mce  the  davs  of  B^Unskii  and  Herzen,  for  Russian  thinkers    - 
.h.  etWci  prS  of  revolution  has  been  the  question  whether 
the  ethical  problem  -^^^^^^    Rop^in   became   aware 

tLTas  a  revo^ut^^^^^^^^^  not  merely  to  sacrifice  his  own 

r^hnt  to  smothers  and  he  asked  himself.  May  one  kill? 
Such  IS  the  S  problem  of  conscience,  and  the  question  can 
on?  be  Inswered'in  the  negative.  Man  -nno^  play  th^^^^^^^^ 
of  God  towards  his  fellows.  In  accordance  with  hum^^^t^f'^^^ 
P  hies  aU  human  life  without  distinction  is  sacred.  There 
fre  n;  excepU^ns  to  the  humanitarian  law  that  no  man  has 
the  "ght  totm  his  fellow  man.    The  law  is,  of  course,  equally 

KVi^lfcLn  of  humanitarian  ethics  is  that  everyone 
ma^  i^^y  must,  defend  himself  against  anything  that  impenls 
S:  meMll  or  physical  life,  and  that  ^e  ougt  \^^^^^^^ 
circumstances,  and  whatever  the  source  of  ^he  men^^^^^  W 
one  should  resist  coercion  and  constramt.  IP^^^^^^ 
Tnon-resistance  is  false.  The  only  f-^fj'''^\X^^^ 
tains  is  that  the  defender  must  confine  himself  t^  defence  , 
Ih.  ap^pssor's  violence  does  not  ]ustify  the  use  ot  active 

r»  ik.  .uStol  ctam.tant..     ToJay,  «ot  even-  kjUnf 

°*  ?^f  humanitarian  standard  must  be  appHed  in  our  judg- 

and  are  indeed  positive  ^^^  ^^^- ,  ^ts  form  is  essentiaUy 
theocratic  aristocracy  m  its  abolutist  ^^^  ^^^  ^^i3tance 
coercive,  and  is  prone  to  the  use  of  ^"^^  J^'^R.^olution  may 
offered  by  the  democracy  is  fuUy  J^^t^^.    J^"  ^ 

be  a  rieht  and  necessary  means  of  resistance.  a"a 
be  a  ngni  ^  j  ^^^ome:  a  moral  duty. 

ethicaUy  justified.    It  may  even,  "c  instru- 

.  My  contention  is,  that  revolution  ^V^^'^^e^rxt  some 

ment  for  the  democracy  to  adopt.    It  may  oe. 
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revolutions  are  reactionary,  undemocratic,  unprogressive.    A 
revolution  may  be  unnecessary. 

Thus  the  real  question  is,  what  is  the  guiding  motive  and 
what  the  ultimate  aim  of  revolution.  We  have  to  distinguish 
ephemeral  tumults  from  deliberately  planned  reformative 
revolutions.  But  a  revolt  brought  about  by  the  stress  of 
poverty,  hunger,  or  despair,  must  not  be  harshly  judged. 
Goethe,  though  of  aristocratic  temperament,  blamed  govern- 
ments for  revolutions;   these  were    never    the  fault  of   the 

people. 

No  one  should  ever  promote  a  revolution  or  participate 
in  one  in  consequence  of  vengeful  or  angry  feeUngs.  Vera 
ZassuhC  did  well  to  insist  upon  this  point.  A  justifiable 
revolution  will  not  be  the  outcome  of  romanticism  and  its 
fantasies,  will  not  arise  from  tedium  or  from  a  cynical  con- 
tempt for  mankind;  nor  must  we  confuse  the  hodmen*  and 
the  condottieri  of  revolution  with  the  progressive-minded 
revolutionaries.  These  distinctions  of  motive  and  of  type 
are  manifest  among  the  participators  in  every  revolution. 
What  we  are  concerned  with  is  the  dominant  motive  of 
those  who  initiate  the  movement  and  of  those  who  assume 
its  leadership  with  a  deliberate  sense  of  responsibility. 

In  appraising  a  revolution,  therefore,  we  must  distinguish 
carefully  between  the  movement  as  a  whole,  and  its  individual 
phases,  periods,  and  activities.  Our  ethical  approval  may 
be  given  to  the  revolution  as  a  whole  even  while  we  condemn 
the  acts  of  individual  participators.  Kropotkin  prescribes  a 
sound  rule  for  revolutionaries  when  he  says  that  bloodshed 
must  be  reduced  to  a  minimum. 

The  psychologist,  analysing  the  mass  movement,  will 
furnish  the  morahst  with  a  knowledge  of  numerous  extenuating 
circumstances,  and  will  be  able  in  particular  to  point  to  the 
general  atmosphere  of  revolutionary  excitement,  and  to  show 
how  this  may  at  times  assume  morbid  forms.  But  the 
moraUst,  like  the  sound  tactician,-  will  never  fail  to  insist 
that  excitement  is  a  bad  leader  for  reformers.  A  desirable 
revolution  springs  from  the  calm  conviction  that  no  other 
means  can  bring  about  the "  requisite  progress,  and  that 
revolution  is  consequently  indispensable. 
^  True  revolution  is  reformative  revolution,  and  therefore 
those  who  defend  and  advocate  revolution,  continually  insist 
that  preparatory  work  in  the  mental  sphere  is  essential,  that 


only  those  revolutions  that  have  been  deliberately  thought 
out  in  advance  can  possibly  prove  successful. 

We  may  unhesitatingly  concede  that  revolutionaries  do 
not  invariably  possess  the  requisite  quotum  of  patience.  But 
here  they  do  not  stand  alone,  for  men  are  unduly  prone  to 
appeal  to  force.    This  is  manifest  in  the  case  of  war,  which 

ike  revolution,  may  be  justified  as  a  defensive  measure,  but 

far  too  often  used  as  a  means  for  imposing  constraint  on 

others     Speaking  generally,  men   are  still  apt   to   squander 

Sir  vital  enerles,  and  they  continually  sustain  the  realm 
of  death     Thou  Shalt  not  kill !    The  commandment  is  umver- 

ally  vahd,  and  its  significance  is  that  tbejefiective  man  must 
do  his  utmost  to  husband  his  own  and  his  neighbours   vital 

^'Trom  this  outlook,  it  must  be  admitted  that  the  state 

institutions  and  the  administrative  methods  that  have  hitherto 

prevailed  are  characterised  by  grave  mora    defects,  and  that 

for  this  reason  even  a  blood-stained  revolution  may  be  ex- 

usalle     As  long  as  the  state  and  its  "  god-given  "monarchy 

Tases  its  power  on  the  army,  whose  force  is  turned  not  only 

Sst  enemies  abroad  but  against  subjects  at  home,   and 

a! Tong  asX  death  penalty  is  enforced,  it  is  natural  that  many 

malcon^^^^^^^^^  have  recourse  to  the  violent  means  -^lose 

use  seems  sanctioned  by  the  state.    Tumults  and  nsing^  are 

often  manifestations  of  an  unrefiective  <hs^a  -^^^^^^^^^       ^^^^ 

conduct  of   state  affairs  be  equally  unrefiective,  such  mam 

estations   of   dissatisfaction   tend   to  become   endemi^^^^^^^^^^ 
ultimately  reforms  are  conceived  and  effected.    O™^^"^^ 
'^s  St  when  he  contended  that  every  government  ha5  the 

evolutions  it  deserves.    Theocratic  absolutism,   using  force, 
L  rtp^^^^^^^^^^    for  the  use  of  violence  by  the  revolutionary 

''Tcoi^ect  judgment  of  any  particular  revolution  will  be 

f  .i^f.fpabv  insight  into  the  nature  of  the  social  orgamsm, 
facihtatea  oy  insigni:  iulu  H4  ,    ,      cnrial  harmonv 

and  above  all  by  an  understanding   of  the   social  narmony 

do  more  to  p»moU  «.cUoo  thai.  w..  ^'^J^  *™' 
Chul..  X,  oj  Loul.  PMUpp..    The  ptalosophei  of  hiMoty, 
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the  man  who  has  read  and  understood  Kant's  Critique  and 
Goethe's  Faust,  will  know  how  to  discriminate  between  a 
needless  popular  rising  and  an  indispensable  revolution. 

Moreover,  our  judgment  of  the  revolution  will  vary  accord- 
ing to  our  estimate  of  the  significance  of  state  organisation, 
of  government,  and  of  dynasties.  One  who  does  not  regard 
the  state  as  the  most  important  and  most  valuable  element 
of  social  organisation,  will  hardly  regard  a  poHtical  revolution 
as  a  revelation  from  on  high. 

An  insight  into  the  nature .  of  social  harmony  leads  us  to  1 
insist  that  the  revolutionary,  if  he  claims  the  right  to  be  judge 
over  others  in  life-and-death  matters,  must  himself  before 
all  things  think,  feel,  and  Uve  progressively  and  democratically. 
Democracy  has  its  duties  as  well  as  its  rights.  Democracy 
is  no  mere  poUtical  system  of  universal  suffrage,  but  a  new 
philosophy  and  a  new  conduct  of  Ufe.  It  is  essential  that 
democrats  should  educate  and  train  men  for  democracy.  For 
the  time  being,  the  schools  are  in  the  hands  of  state  and  church, 
and  an  essential  point  to-day  in  the  poUtical  struggle  is  there- 
fore to  liberate  the  school  from  the  theocracy  ;  poUtical  culture 
and  education  must  for  the  nonce  be  secured  outside  the 
school,  and  in  opposition  to  the  official  ideals  of  education. 
The  supreme  difficulty  Ues  in  the  vicious  circle,  that  the  children 
are  educated  by  the  fathers,  the  young  by  the  old,  democrats 
by  aristocrats.  Hence  the  revolution  is  an  uprising  of  the 
children  against  the  fathers. 

§205. 

IN  support  of  their  opinion  that  revolution  is  justifiable, 
progressively  minded  and  democratic  jurists  appeal  to  the 
so-called  natural  right  which  was  formulated  in  the  sense  of 
the  humanitarian  ideal.  Substantially,  by  natural  right  is 
meant  that  ethical  rules  are  to  be  embodied  in  legislation, 
and  numerous  attempts  have  beei)  made  towards  the 
formulation  of  this  idea.  According  to  Hume  and  Kant, 
however,  no  precise  epistemological  foimdation  has  hitherto 
been  provided  for  natural  right. 

A  primary  democratic  claim  is  the  right  of  individual 
initiative,  and  this  appUes  in  especial  to  revolution.  The 
justification  for  a  revolution  is  not  furnished  by  the  partici- 
pation of  the  masses,  but  depends  upon  the  motives  of  those 


who  recognise  and  declare  that  the  revolution  is  necessary, 
and  who  initiate  and  guide  the  movement  Always  how- 
ever, it  is  essential  to  adduce  proof  that  the  revolution  is 
actually  in  conformity  with  the  true  interests  of  the  people, 
that  it  represents  a  real  progress  in  democratic  evolution, 
and  that  it  is  indispensable.'  ,      ,     ..  i 

The  modern  right  of  initiative  ascribes  the    eading  role 
to  the  individual  intelUgence,  emotions,  and  will.    f^^^J>y 

side  with  the  legaUy  appointed  and  "^^^i^lly/^S'ers^  there 
of  humanity,  (men  need  leaders  in  addition  to  thinkers)  there 
arise  in.  all  domains  persons  who  are  assigned  leadership  or 

directly  and  deUberately  seize  it. 

The  right  of  initiative  concurrently  imphes  lndl^^dual 
responsibiUty.  He  who  talks  of  liberty,  who  ta^k^  of  the 
right  of  initiative,  talks  also  of  personal  responsibihty.  The 
ego.  -always  the  ego.  is  responsible,  not  the  i«^]°"ty.  not  the 
pi;um.  this  is  the  doctrine  of  modern  Progres^^Y^  /"-^^i"^!- 
ism  whereas  the  man  of  an  earlier  day  took  shelter  behind 
the  church,  the  state,  the  nation,  the  party,  the  majority, 

or  even  mankind  as  a  whole.  .     ■  *„  „„„„t»r 

The  official  conservative  and  reactionary  jurists  counter- 
posed  revolution  by  proclaiming  legitimist  right  and  by 
Lpeahng  to  the  so-called  historic,  xight.    In  actual  fact    he 

ormulas'of  historic  right  are  fictions,  invented  to  support^e 
actual  and  historically  extant  relationships  of  P°^f  •  Jhe  ^^« 
remark  appUes  to  the  attempt  to  formulate  the  special  rights 
of   rdgi^ng  dynasts.     Rulers  appeal  to  ecclesiastico-rdigious 

anction.  t'o  iivine  right,  and  Stahl  was  Perfe<=tly  lopca^^ - 
referring    historic    right    to    the    sanction    of    ecclesiastical 

Christianity.' 

.  BluntschU  already  formulated  a  natural  right  of  the  state  to  develop. 

estabUshcd  order  (<>' ^  P^^f  ,^",^^^^  towards  its  side, 

the  preponderance  of  the  moral  «^^<^f  .^/^^^f.  ^^^^^     fo^  the  estabUshed  order 
and  condones  its  existence  so  that  a  voluntan^  respect  i^r  ^^^^^  ^^ 

^e-sr^ra^d-^i^r j^- -^r^^^^^ 

t^^^Tco':tr^^^o'tT'.uTL''^:^ro:,..  .^.Uy  force 
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Whilst  I  thus  emphatically  reject  the  doctrine  of  historic 
right,  and  even  regard  the  phrase  as  a  contradiction  in  terms, 
we  must  be  careiul.  to  jtvoid  appealing  to  historic  right  to 
justify  revolution.  This  is  the  error  of  those  who  in  the  name 
of  progress  would  acclaim  the  demand  for  innovation  as  the 
only  sound  principle. 

Neither  the  old  nor  the  new  is  per  se  right  and  true. 
A  thing  is  not  necessarily  true  and  right  because  it  has 
actually  existed  and  continues  to  exist.  This  settles  the 
whole  problem!  The  democrat  who  contests  the  vaUdity 
of  the  principle  of  cathoUcity  (quod  semper,  quod  ubique, 
quod  ab  omnibus),  realises  clearly  that  history,  chronology, 
cannot  replace  logic  and  ethics. 

This  conception  must  be  emphatically  counterposed  both 
to  the  doctrine  of  the  reactionaries  and  to  that  of  the  radicals. 
The  defenders  of  revolutionism,  no  less  than  the  defenders 
of  a  particular  revolution,  must  attain  to  clear  ideas  on 
the  subject. 

The  radicaUsm  that  is  always  apt  and  eager  for  revolution, 
stricken  with  bUndness  to  philosophico-historical  and  poUtical 
reahties,  is  often  a  danger  owing  to  the  way  in  which  it  plays 
into  the  hands  of  reaction..  All  well-informed  political  thinkers 
of  modern  times  have  recognised  how  revolution  may  promote 
reaction,  and  it  must  therefore  be  the  aim  of  true  democrats 
and  scientific  statesmen  to  get  the  better  of  radicalism.  I  do 
not  mean  by  this  that  we  should  attempt  to  discover  a  so-called 
golden  mean  between  extremes,  for  the  paltry  doctrine  of 
the  golden  mean  has  ever  been  a  favourite  with  reactionaries, 
and  it  impUes  the  continued  existence  of  the  oppositions 
it  pretends  to  conciUate.  What  we  have  to  do  is  to  remain 
consistently  progressive  in  our  thoughts  and  in  our  actions, 
so  that  by  creative  progress  we  may  render  reaction  and 
radicalism  alike  impossible.* 

and  injustice."  Merkel  is  thinking  of  a  revolution  trom  above,  of  a  coup 
d'etat ;  but  his  remarks  obviously  apply  with  equal  force  to  a  revolution  from 
below.  The  drift  of  his  argument  is  that  a^gjit  prTwke  right.an^  n^kes  right, 
and  the  official  jurisconsults  are  sufficiently  ingenious  to  cloak  these  hard 
facts  in  legal  terminology.  What  sort  of  "  moral  forces  "  are  these,  what  sort 
of  "  condonation  "  ;  how  can  "  habituation,"  how  can  "  other  intermediating 
factors,"  make  "  the  forces  of  the  popular  consciousness  .  .  .  favourable  " 
*80  that  "  right  or  justice  can  issue  from  force  and  injustice  ?  "  In  face  of  such 
logic  and  such  ethics.  Engels  was  perfectly  justified  io  contending  that  the 
light  to  revolution  was  the  only  true  historic  right. 

<  We  recall  Mettemich's  saying :    "  The  sacred  middle  line  upon  which 
truth  stands  is  accessible  to  but  a  few.' 


RadicaUsm  is  frequently  unprogressive.  The  radicals  fail 
to  understand  that  earUer  revolutions  have  provided  us  with 
other  and  often  more  effective  means  of  democratisation.  and 
they  do  not  know  how  to  turn  these  means  to  account.  Once 
constitutionaUsm,  and  still  more  once  parUamentansm.  has 
been  attained,  constitutional  channels  offer  scope  for  sucii 
effective  poUtical  activities  that  revolution  becomes  needless 
and  often  futile.  Ethically  considered,  revolution  is  permis- 
sible only  in  the  last  resort.  Not  untU  aU  other  means  have 
been  tried  must  we  have  recourse  to  the  extreme  measure  of 
revolution,  and  then  only  after  the  most  profound  searchings 

of  conscience.  ,         ...     , 

Progress   does   not   signify   a   continuous   and   positively 
morbid  lust  for  innovation.    Radicals  and  revolutionaries,  no 
less  than  conservatives  and  reactionaries,  are  affected  with 
the  malady  of  historism,  are  guided  by  chronology  instead  of 
bv  a  study  of  the  fabts.    The  conservative  regards  that  as 
good  which  existed  yesterday ;  the  revolutionary  regards  that 
as  good  which  exists  to-day  or  wiU  exist    to-morrow      The 
conservative  succumbs  to  traditionaUsm ;   the  revolution^y 
succumbs   to   radicaUsm,   to   philoneism,   to   modernism    to 
a-la-modism.    In  this  sense  I  contrast  histonsm  with  reahsm. 
Progressive  democracy  desires  to  overcome  both  conser- 
vatism  and   radicaUsm,   for  both   are   Utopian.    Without   a 
clearly  conceived  aim,  and  devoting  all  his  energies  to  an  attack 
upon  the  historicaUy  extant,  the  revolutionary  is  apt  to  exercise 
a   purely   negative   influence.    Such   a   revolutionary   is     he 
awful  example  of  a  poUtician  for  whomJh£_exLstepj»..af  the 
old  is  a  necessary  presupposition,  of  one  who  could  not  hve 
were  it  not  for  the  existence  of  the  old.    The  revolutionary 
becomes  a  reactionary,  the  opponent  of  philistimsm  is  hirn- 
self  a  phiUstine.    AntiphiUstinism  is  frequently  nothing  more 
than  a  form  of  phiUstinism. 

§  206. 

TF  I  mistake  not,  among  the  participators  in  the  French 
1  revolution  Thomas  Paine  may  be  regarded  as  the  most 
conspicuous  example  of  a  modern,  democraticaUy  minded^ 
deUberately  progressive  revolutionary.  His  writings  supply 
the  pSoopWcal  foundations  of  the  democratic  revolution^ 
Secisely  because  his  participation  in  the  revolution  was  so 
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deliberate,  he  was  able  to  estimate  very  accurateljr  the  errors  of 
the  revolution,  aiid  yet  would  not  aUow  these  errors  to  confuse 
his  mind  as  to  the  general  necessity  of  the  movement.  Paine, 
and  here  he  stood  alone,  had  the  courage  to  defend  Louis  XVI, 
saying,  *'  KUl  the  king,  not  the  man,"  thus  modifying  Augustine's 
maxim,  "  Diligite  homines,  interficite  errores."  Paine,  too, 
was  vaMant  enough  to  defend  the  repubUc  and  democracy 
against  his  brother  revolutionaries. 

The  Russian  revolutionaries  lack  Paine's  qualities.  The 
errors  of  the  revolutionary  movement  alarmed  Herzen,  and 
warped  his  judgment  both  of  Europe  and  of  Russia.  Bakunin 
clung  to  revolution,  but  his  revolutionism  was  bUnd  ;  it  is 
always  Bakunin  to  whom  Russians  appeal,  to  Bakunin's 
doctrine  of  revolutionary  instinct,  when  what  is  requisite 
is  intelUgent  revolutionary  conviction.  Cerny§evskii  might 
perchance  have  developed  into  a  Russian  Paine,  had  he  not 
been  monstrously  condemned  to  a  Uving  death  in  Siberia. 
But  the  Russian,  who  continues  to  beUeve  uncritically  in 
myth,  still  expects  the  revolution  to  work  miracles.  What 
Russians  need,  in  a  word,  is  a  Kant  to  apply  criticism  to  their 
revolutionary  doctrines.  For  lack  of  such  a  Kant,  they  have 
never  got  beyond  Stepniak's  Old  Testament  theory  of  a  Ufe 
for  a  hfe. 

The  Russians  are  apt  to  forget  that  their  goal  is  not  revo- 
lution, but  democracy ;  and  Russian  revolutionism  readily 
lapses  into  anarchism  and  nihiUsm.  Bakunin  was  perfectly 
right  in  demanding  a  new  ethic  for  Russia  and  for  Europe, 
but  he  was  unable  to  guide  his  own  actions  consistently  in 
accordance  with  the  doctrines  of  this  new  ethic.  A  democrat 
in  theory,  he  was  an  aristocrat  in  practice. 

The  new  ethic  is  the  ethic  of  democratic  equaUty,  and 
'  democratic  equaUty  demands  critical  thought.  The  Russian 
revolutionaries  (and  notably  Mihailovskii)  recognised  that  as 
a  preliminary  step  the  old  ideas  and  customs  must  be  destroyed, 
but  the  Russian  revolutionary  is  himself  none  the  less  apt 
to  cherish  the  old  ideas  and  to  follow  the  old  customs.  He 
desires  to  be  free,  but  cannot  abandon  the  tradition  and  the 
persistent  habits  of  serfdom.  The  first  revolutionaries  were 
the  first  of  the  emancipated  serfs.  It  is  not  to  the  point  to 
object  that  most  of  the  revolutionaries  were  in  actual  fact 
members  of  the  free,  the  aristocratic  caste,  fprjslavery  was 
the  social  and  spiritual  condition  alike  of  masters  and  of  slaves. 


The  uncritical  character  of  the  Russian  revolutionary 
movement  is  exhibited  in  the  strong  sense  of  personal  injury 
(if  I  may  use  the  term)  by  which  the  Russian  revolutionanes 
are  animated.  We  may  admit  that  in  Russia  it  is  far  from 
easy^to-avbid  feeUng  a  positive  hatred  towards  the  reaction- 
aries For  example,  Burcev's  personal  campaign  agamst  the 
tsar  is  not  difficult  to  understand.  BiU  there  must  be  a  sus- 
tained endeavour  to  conduct  the  struggle  without  personal 
aniffiiirto  avoid  regarding  individuals  as  responsible  for 
collective^sins.  Tsarism  is  no  more  than  a  part  of  theocratic 
aristocracy ;    the  tsar  is  but  one  among  many. 

The  iachoateness  of  Russian  conditions  explains  the  emer- 
gence of  terrorism  as  a  typical  feature  of  the  Russian  revolu- 
tionary movement.  Terrorism  is  per  se  individuaUst.  a  method 
by  which  individuals  attack  individuals.     '  ' 

The  Marxists  are  to  be  commended  for  their  rejection  of 
terrorism  and  for  their  attempts  to  pave  the  way  for  the  mass 
revolution.  They  do  well  to  strive  to  promote  the  pohtical 
culture  and  education  of  the  masses,  for  a  defimtive  revolu- 
tion can  unquestionably  be  effected  only  when  the  bulk  of 
the  population  shaU  have  attained  a  high  level  of  pohtical 
development.  But  if  culture  and  education  are  competent  to 
secure  the  necessary  reforms,  a  sanguinary  revolution  wiU  be 

superfluous.  ,       , 

Marxism  openly  proclaims  its  revolutionary  goal,  and  yet 
in  most  countries  it  has  a  recognised,  or  at  least  a  tolerated, 
status  side  by  side  with  the  other  pohtical  parties ;  this  sigmfies 
a  great  pohtical  victory  for  democracy.     To  all^mtents  and 
purposes,  absolutism  and  monarchy  have  already  been  routed  ; 
the  conceptual  basis  i)i -tbe_theocracy  has  been_ovej^ 
To":daylnonarchy  must  seek  utiUtaniH'gfouncrsl^FTls^support,  .^ 
for  no  reflective  persons  now  beheve  in  divine  nght.     Con-  , 
stitutionaUsm  and  parhamentarism  are  the  outcome  o1  mutual 
concessions ;    they  are  half-way  houses  which  will  ultimately 
be    replaced   by   the   indispensable   newer   forms  of   popularj 

administration.  ,      .    t>      •«      t«  T?i7ccia 

What  applies  to  Europe  apphes  also  to  Russia.     In  Russia 
however,  the  caesaropapist  theocracy  is  more  powerful  than 
theocracy  in   Europe,    and   Russian  conditions   gave   nse   to 
the  terrorist  guerilla  revolution.     But  long  before  the  pubhca 
tion  of  Rop§in's  books,  the  Russian  terronsts  had  recognised 
and  admitted  the  danger  of  terrorist  tactics. 
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r^     First  of  all,  the  Russian  terrorist  cannot  delude  himself  into 
believing  that  he  is  acting  in  the  name  of  the  Russian  people. 

Whe  Narodnaja  Vol]  a  openly  declared  itself  to  be  a  mere  pre- 
parative  for  the  popular  \vill,  not  that  will  in  actual  operation. 
Stepniak  took  refuge  in  Rousseau  against  the  parhamentary 
doctrine  of  majority  rule.'  In  like  manner  Kropotkin,  in  his 
theory  of  the  revolution,  said  that  its  success  would  depend 
upon  the  acceptance  of  its  id«als  by  the  classes  against  which 
it  had  been  directed.  The  terrorists,  it  is  true,  neyer_attained 
to  clear  views  regardinglheir  relationship  to  the  people.  The 
people,  they  contended,  had  independent  rights  as  a  subjective 
entity  vis-a-vis  the  state,  but  their  explanations  of  what  they 
meant  by  this  contention  were  exceedingly  confused.    Moreover, 

^the  mass  revolution  can  only  be  brought  about  by  the  dictatorial 
l^ersHp  and  the  initiative  of  a  few  persons,  it  may  be^a 
single  individual.  In  the  last  resort,"  the  individual  must 
hazardlhe  initiative  in  all  revolutions.  Kropotkin  suffers  from 
self-deception  when  he  asserts  that  the  sole  function  of  leaders 
is  to  instigate,  not  to  lead,  and  when  he  contends  that  the 
leader  merely  provides  the  theoretical  forms  for  which  the 
masses  furnish  practical  expression.  To  these  views  there 
still  chngs  the  haziness  of  the  narodnieestvo  concerning  the 
relationship  of  the  individual  to  the  social  whole. 

The  terrorists  attempted  to  carry  out  terrorism  systemati- 
cally but  practice  convinced  them  that  the  method  was  an 

impossible  one. 

Recognising  the  ethical  dangers  of  their  tactics,  the  terrorists 
manifested  their  dubiety  in  various  ways.  First  of  all  they 
explained  that  revolution  was  always  waged  in  self-defence, 
and  that  they  adopted  revolutionary  methods  solely  as  a  last 
resort  and  with  reluctance.  In  1862,  even  Bakunin  said  that 
it  would  be  much  better  if  revolution  could  be  effected  with- 
out bloodshed,  and  he  continued  to  hope  that  the  tsar  would 
initiate  the  necessary  revolution  by  granting  the  essential 
and  fundamental  reforms.  Mihailov,  one  of  the  first  victims 
of  the  revolutionary  movement,  says  in  his  proclamation, 
"  To  the  Younger  Generation,"  that  he  and  his  associates 
desired  a  peaceful  revolution,  but  would  not  shrink  from  using 
force,  should  force  ultimately  prove  necessary.  Similar  was 
the  language  of  the  terrorists  of  the  Narednajji  Volja  and  even 
of  the  adherents  of  the  Cen^d-Eered€l ;  to  the  last  moment 
they  all  continued  to  hope  for  a  peaceful  solution  of  the 
intolerable  situation 
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After  the  attempted  blowing  up  of  the  Wmter  Palace, 
when  many  soldiers  were  kiUed,  the  executive  committee 
S  a  proclamation  (February,  1880)  deploring  the  deaths 
of  the  victims,  but  declaring  that  such  tragic  incidents  would 
remain  inevitable  as  long  as  the  army  continued  to  protect 
the  tsar.  At  the  same  time,  the  proclamation  insisted  that 
terrorism  was  armed  defence  against  the  tyranny  and  the 
cruelty  of  the  government,  and  it  held  the  government  and 
the  tsar  accountable  for  all  that  was  done. 

As  late  as  March  10,  1881,  the  terrorists  issued  f  Procl^'nf- 
tion  to  Tsar  Alexander  II  declaring  that  they  would  instantly 
and  unconditionally  submit  to  a  government  appointed  by  a 
Ltional  assembly.    The   same  year,   after  the   assassmation 
of  President  Garfield,  the  "  Narodnaja  Vol,a,"  the  organ  of 
the   terrorists,    published   the   following   declaration    (No.    6, 
October  23,  1881)  :  "  The  executive  committee,  expressing  its 
profoundesi  sympathy  with  the  American  people  on  account 
o  the  death  ofjames  Abram  Garfield,  feels  it  to  be  its  duty  to 
nrotest  in  the  name  of  the  Russian  revolutionanes  against  all 
such  deeds  of  violence  as  that  which  has  just  taken  place  m 
America     In  a  land  where  the  citizens  are  free  to  express 
,Sd'as,  and  where  the  wiU  of  the  people  does  not  merely 
'Se  the  I'aw  but  appoints  the  person  who  is  to  carry  the  law 
into  effect,  in  such  a  country  pohtical  assassmation  is  the 
manifestation  of  a  despotic  tendency  identical  with  that  to 
whose    destruction    in    Russia   we   have    devoted    ourselves. 
Despotism   whatever  may  be  the  parties  or  whoever  may  be 
SnSduals  that  exercise  it,  is  always  blameworthy,  and 
force  can  be  justified  only  when  employed  to  resist  force. 

The  ethical  perils  of  systematic  terrorism  were  plainly 
disp^ajed  Se  c'ombination'of  Jesuitism  and  M-hiavelhanism 
ch^raJteristic  of  NeCaeVs  underground  ;^tmties.  /^^  have 
«.pn  that  NeCaev's  tactics  were  condemned  by  Lavrov,  Kropot 
Wn  Ind  others  It  is  true  that  certain  European  authonties 
m^^ti  for  nstance)  have  condoned  and  even  recommended 
aVsasSnation  as  a  poUtical  weapon,  but  an  honest  and  stra^ght- 
L=%evolution^ary  ^nds  .^^^^^^^^V^^^l^ 

ru^meTt  "pa^s  dla^h  L^Sefo^n  their  victims  by  formal 
resolution  and  t'o  announce  the  sentence  to  the  conc^e-ned 

The  secret  tactics  of  the  revolutionaries  and  their  adver 
saries  in  the   state    poUce   produce,  m   addition   t^ojiUgar 
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traitors,  those  diplomatists  of  the  revolution  who,  like  Lassalle's 
Franz  von  Sickingen,  wish  to  avail  themselves  of  the  "  cunning 
of  ideas,"  those  who  hope  to  bring  about  the  great  reform 
without  shock  and  without  arousing  resistance.  The  attempt 
is  vain,  for  the  awakeners  must  have  sufficient  courage  to 
knock  loudly  at  the  door  of  the  theocratic  bed-chamber. 

Not  everything  is  permissible  in  and  for  the  revolution. 
Our  refusal  to  admit  that  the  end  can  always  justify  the  means, 
applies  to  the  revolution  as  well  as  to  other  things.  RopSin 
need  not  have  allowed  Dostoevskii's  Ivan  to  influence  him 
so  powerfully.  The  formula  *'  all  things  are  permissible  " 
originates  because  official  absolutism  sticks  at  nothing.  Dos- 
toevskii's Ivan  wishes  to  give  this  formula  a  religious  significance. 
Ivan,  however,  is  not  a  revolutionist  defending  the  people,  but 
a  self-willed  man,  an  absolute  egotist. 

Many  revolutionaries  appraise  the  revolution  by  a  purely 
utilitarian  standard.  Pestel  deduced  the  utility  of  the  revolution 
from  the  consideration  that  the  Bourbon  restoration  had 
accepted  the  majority  of  the  essential  institutions  of  the  revolu- 
tion, and  this  writer  declared  that  the  recognition  of  the  fact 
had  marked  an  epoch  in  his  poUtical  convictions  and  in  his 
trend  of  thought.  Pestel  was  speaking  of  a  mass  revolution, 
but  it  is  another  affair  when  we  have  to  appraise  the  utiUty 
of  terrorism.  If  we  think  of  the  great  nu  iber  of  victims 
sacrificed  in  the  cause  of  terrorism,  and  of  the  masses  of  men 
who  have  languished  in  Siberia  or  as  refugees,  if  we  throw  into 
the  scales  the  losses  and  gains,  we  find  that  even  from  the 
utilitarian  standpoint  which  the  nihilists  have  adopted  in  ethics, 
it  is  far  from  easy  to  come  to  a  conclusion. 

My  own  beUef  is  that  terrorism  may  have  a  revolutionary 
effect,  but  that  the  effect  is  not  usually  proportionate  to  the 
deed.  Systematised  terrorism  I  consider  an  erroneous  method. 
The  dangers  of  systematised  terrorism  have  been  recognised 
by  those  anarchists  who  have  declared  individual  outrage 
useless,  and  on  a  level  with  ordinary  crime  (§  172). 

§  207. 

FOR  the  complete  understanding  of  Russian  revolutionism 
we  must  return  to  what  has  already  been  said  regarding 
democracy  in  Catholic  and  in  Protestant  nations ;  we  must 
return  to  the  consideration  that  in  poUtical  matters  Cathohc 


nations  are  more  radical  and  revolutionary  than  Protestant. 
This  was  shown  to  be  a  historical  fact,  and  we  saw  that  it  was  ex- 
plicable from  the  educative  influence  exercised  by  the  respective 
churches.  Not  by  chance,  then,  was  it  possible  for  me  to  point 
to  f  aine.  Englishman  and  Quaker,  as  exemplar  of  a  democratic 
revolutionary.  The  French,  on  the  other  hand,  produced  the 
revolutionary  type  of  which  Blanqui  was  the  cardinal  instance, 
and  in  this  matter  the  Russians  are  more  akin  to  the  French 
than  to  the  Protestant  EngUsh,  Americans,  Scandinavians, 
and  Germans.     Bakunin  the  Russian,  is  the  counterpart  of 

Blanqui  the  Frenchman.^  ^    ,  ..  .  t^      • 

Bakunin  grew  to  manhood  in  Orthodox,  absolutist  Russia, 
whereas  Marx  and  Engels  were  reared  in  Prussia,  which  though 
absolutist  is  Protestant ;    the  distinction  is  conspicuous  m  the 
two    great    adversaries.     A    Protestant,    qua    Protestant,    is 
positivisticaUy  "  disillusioned,"  as  Herzen  and  all  the  Russians 
desired  to  be  but  were  not:  'To  a  German  Protestant,  Feuerbach 
and  Vogt   with   their   materialism    and   atheism   are   not   so 
stimulating   and   exciting   as   they   are   to   a   Russian.      The_ 
Protestant  has  the  gre^t  ecclesiastkaijemlulion^^ 
hf^^^^^vT^^'^^^^^^^^'^^^y  rationaUstic  church  and  gams 
experience  in  its  administration  ;    he  has  become  habituated 
to  philosophising  ;    th^  transition  from  theology^io.  science  is 
OOt  so  sudden  and  unbridged  as  in  the   Russian  Orthodox 
churclT'whkh  has  still  faith  in  revelation,  is  still  mystically 
incUned  and  is  still  so  theurgical  as  to  regard  theological  demon- 
stration' (and  even  scholastic  demonstration)  of  its  doctnnes 
and  institutions  as  superfluous,  and  is  satisfied  to  gmde  the 
faithful  by  its  absolute  and  reputedly  divine  authority.    This  is 
whv  Feuerbach,  this  is  why  philosophy  and  science  in  general, 
affect  so  differently  from  the  Protestant  the  Russian  who  has 
hitherto   been  firm  in  his  faith.^      The  effect   upon  Roman 
CathoUcs  was  somewhat  similar,  but  Roman  Cathohcism  has  , 
to  a  considerably  greater  extent  than   Orthodoxy   taken   to 

.  Th^  radical  lust  for  revolution  is  conspicuous  in  the  Ufe  of  Blanqui,  and 
K     '  ^/n^sScS  to  the  term  Blanquism.     Bom  in  1805.  he 

dSlTi88  Then  iventy-six  years  of  age.  Between  18.7  and  1870.  a  penod 
^)  fn^  tiiree^ears  he  took  part  in  thirteen  risings,  was  condemned  to  death 
t:T^::.  ITs^m  thirtZ-seven  years  in  prison,  although  he  was  pardoned 

"°^'jSrx  waTof  Jewish  birth.    When  he  was  six  years  of  age  the  whole 
familf  w^  inverted  to  Protestantism.    Mosaism  is  even  more     positivxstxc 
than  Protestantism. 
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itself  elements  from  the  world  of  science  and  from  modern 
philosophy. 

Feuerbach.  in  fact,  drags  the  Russian  down  out  of  his 
Orthodox  heaven,  drags  him  down  to  an  earth  on  which  the 
Protestant  and  the  Jew  have  akeady  long  ere  this  planted 
their  feet.  Herzen  and  Bakunin,  Hke  B^hnskii,  were  at  the 
outset  defenders  of  Christianity;  Bakunin,  hke  Granovskii, 
clung  to  the  idea  of  immortaUty,  but  here  too,  in  the  end, 
agreed  that  Feuerbach  was  right ;  BSUnskii,  Herzen,  and 
Bakunin  were  all  adverse  to  scepticism.  In  1847,  Bakunin 
reproached  his  friend  Annenkov,  the  Uberal  critic,  for  being  a 
sceptic ;  after  his  removal  to  Europe,  Bakunin  asked  Herzen 
whether  the  latter  was  still  a  beUever.  Throughout  hf e  Bakunin 
himself  remained  a  behever,  nay,  remained  superstitious, 
remained  a  mystic,  notwithstanding  that  the  influence  of  Feuer- 
bach and  Comte  had  gone  far  to  convince  him  that  the  old 
mythopoeic  and  mystical  outlooks  must  be  abandoned.  The 
object  of  his  faith  was  changed,  but  the  old  mental  trend  was 
still  dominant ;  his  beUef  in  democracy  was  now  a  rehgion  of 
whose  truth  he  was  profoundly  convinced ;  it  seemed  to  him 
that  there  was  something  inadequate  in  a  system  of  poUtical 
ideas  untinctured  by  religion.  He  gave  unambiguous  expression 
to  this  opinion  in  his  program  of  1842,  the  phiUppic  against 
the  conservatives  and  the  hberals  which  furnishes  us  with  the 
clearest  light  on  Bakunin's  own  philosophical  development. 
Russian  anarchists,  sociahsts,  liberals,  even  Slavophils,  all  draw 
upon  the  same  source  of  Russian  anarchism  ;  to  all  of  them  it 
seems  that  Ufe  in  the  poUtical  field  is  concerned  solely  with 
"  externals  "  ;  and  they  all  insist  upon  the  need  for  an  "  inward  " 
spiritual  Ufe.  Precisely  because  they  are  reUgiously  incUned 
do  they  value  the  extant  state  so  Uttle,  and  it  is  only  those 
among  them  who  are  indifferent  to  reUgious  matters  (including 
a  considerable  proportion  of  the  liberals)  that  are  satisfied 
with  the  poUtical  and  administrative  state  in  its  present  form. 

As  an  Orthodox  Russian,  Bakunin,  Uke  Herzen,  felt  through- 
out Ufe  the  burden  of  the  theocratic  authority ;  this  is  why 
the  two  men  were  in  revolt  against  reUgion,  against  the  church, 
against  theocratic  authority  in  general ;  hence  their  detestation 
of  this  authority,  their  hatred  of  tsar,  church,  state,  of  power 
in  aU  its  forms.  The  revolution  against  the  theocracy,  against 
the  extent  absolute,  filled  Bakunin's  whole  mind,  and  he  desired 
to  replace  the  false  absolute  by  the  true  and  definite  absolute ; 


it  seemed  impossible  for  him  to  conceive  of  himself  as  ever 

resting  quietly  content  with  a  seat  in  a  parhament.     Herzen, 

BfkKnd  K.  Aksakov,  aU  had  a  poor  opinion  o    European 

cSutionaUsm  and  parhament arism.    Residing  m  Europe 

Sng  in  England,   their  estimate   of   the   Eu^^P^^f^  ''^'^ 

was  identical  with  Pestel's.    Herzen,  too,  had  shrewdly  recog- 

Ised  that  parUamenlarism  and  constitutionaUsm  were  Protes- 

^nt  products,  which  had  never  been  organically  incorpora  ed 

nto  thek  structure  by  the  CathoUc  nations.    Concerning  the 

Itin  X^^^^^^^  wrote  aptly  that  it  had  su^dent  energy 

;r  a  movement  towards  Uberation,  but  lacked  the  strengUi. 

rJsite  for  the  enjoyment  of  freedom.    Engknd,  on  the  other 

^S^^  possessed  oFthe  latter  capacity.     Herzen's  views  on 

he  matter  were  not  clearly  thought  out,  but  he  touched  the 

ring?  of  the  problem.    It  is  striking  to  note  how  energeticaUy 

iTtiU  that  the   Russians  would  never  become  merdy 

rnnstitutionaUst    would  never  become  merely  hberal,  would 

^nrm;rely  Protestant.    For  Bakunin.  in  Uke  manner,; 

To  esSL  is  preeminently  t^^-^™^'  ^!^^^^^^^^ 

characterised  by  its  lack  of  enthusiasm-f or  Bakunin  never 

SX  extent  to  which  he  was  prone  to  mistake  excitement 

orenthusiasm.     In  our  detailed  psychological  analysis  o    the 

Russian  revolutionary,  we  have  already  shown  how  the  lamb 

^arrs^whJf  ^^^^^^      his  fondness  for  sudden Jeap^^ 
his  desultoriness,  his  rashness,  were  charactenstic  of  the  habitual 
indeterminist    of   the   man   who   expects   a   miracle     Whilst 
Fourkr^^^^^^^^^^^     on  the  look  out  for  the  milUonaire  who  should 
pS   hfrn  wTth  funds  for  the  realisation  of  his  plans,  B Junin 
Uved  in  daily  expectation  of  the  miracle  of  revolution.    HOT 
s^d  of  him  very  truly,  that  despite  his  demand  for  a  positmst 
p^tsophy  of  history    despite  Hegel,  Comte,  Feuerbach,  and 
CrhVever  retained  his  mystical  faith  in  miracle,  ever  remained 
Seterm^^^^^   the  man  who  has  utterly  failed  to  grasp  t^^^^ 
reien   of   law   in   nature    and   history.     Moreover,    Bakunin  s 
3ok  wifthat  of  the  aristocrat  who  ^as  not  yet  le^^^^^^^^ 
work   for  work  is  continuous  attention  to  detail   and  for  this 
The  Rukn  great  landowner  has  as  yet  no  inchnaUon^    He 
ordv  can  be  industrious  in  the  proper  sense  of  the  term  who 
hi  tCoug\ly  acquired  the  determinist  constancy  of  .pin^pose 
SociatedU  deliberate  foresight    who  has  recogm^^^ 
importance  of  thinking  out  ways  and  means.    In  Russia,  as 
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member  of  the  landowning  class,  he  had  no  experience  of  the 
life  of  industrial  towns  ;  in  Europe  he  paid  no  attention  to  the 
effects  of  machine  methods  of  production  or  to  the  effects  of 
modern  trade  and  commerce  upon  education  and  upon  the 
formation  of  character.  Bakunin  was  a  political  occultist; 
as  leader  of  a  secret  society,  he  was,  in  the  political  sphere,  to 
play  the  part  of   the  wonder-working  Russian  pope,  hidden 

behind  the  altar-piece. 

Bakunin  had  studied  German  philosophy,  and  he  studied 
French  philosophy  as  well,  but  never  came  to  realise  that  the 
two  philosophies  do  not  mix  well.     He  had  a  special  fondness 
for  Proudhon  and  the  French  sociaUsts.     Blanqui,  rather  than 
Marx,  was  congenial  to  him.     Catholic  education,  in  Russia 
and  in  France,  has  similar  effects  on  men's  minds,  forming 
them  both  positively  and  negatively.     Bakunin  took  his  ideas 
from  the  Germans,  but  the  French  were  his  teachers  in  practical 
matters.    His  anarchism  was  Russian,  but  it  was  Orthodox 
anarchism,  and  it  is  comprehensible  only  as  a  revolt  against 
Russian  Orthodoxy.    This  Russian  anarchism  is  closely  akin 
to  the  French  socialism  of  those  days  ;    French  socialism  was 
^jlj  strongly  anarchist,  and  down  to  our  own  time  anarchism  has 
'"remained  especially  characteristic  of  Catholic  nations.    German 
and  Marxist  socialism,  on  the  other  hand,  has  developed  chiefly 
in    Protestant   lands.    Among    Protestants,    anarchism    as    a 
philosophical  system,  and  anarchism  as  a  mood,  do  not  exist 
to  the  sam>  extent  as  among  the  Catholic  Latin  races,  the 
CathoUc  Germans  (in  Austria  and  South  Germany),  and  the 
Slavs.     It  is  therefore  incorrect  to  speak  of  anarchism  as  simply 
a  Russian  manifestation,  as  a  peculiar  outcome  of  the  Russian 
national  character  ;    and  we  must  distinguish  clearly  between 
anarchism  and  revolutionism  (§  176).    The  mental  stagnation 
of    the   Russian  theocracy,   the    absence    of    intellectual  Ufe 
and  activity,  the.infirlia  jof .  absotoijm,  impelled  th^..  cultured 
aristocracy  towards  anarchism  ;    Bakuninist  anarchism  is  the 
angeFand  the  irritability  of  the  aristocrat  upon  whom  inactivity 
^as  been  imposed  by  circumstances  and  by  education.    Towards 
the  close  of  his  life  Bakunin  was  extremely  fond  of  reading 
Schopenhauer,  the  philosopher  of  bitterness,  and  the  fact  is 
psychologically   characteristic   of    this   aspect   of   Bakuninist 

anarchism. 

Herzen  might  have  been  enlightened  in  this  respect  by  his 
teacher  Hegel.    He  accurately  diagnosed  the  nature  of  Bakunin's 


revolutionary  anarchism,  and  rejected  t^-*  doctrine^  he  reaUsed 
the  defects  ot-the  French  democracy  of  his  day  ,  but  he  laiiea 
to  grasp  the  essence  of  the  matter  '  „    .    .  v„  p-t«r  had 

Herzen  declared  that  the  'e^<>l"t^°«  ««f  *^<^,  .^^  J'*!de  of 
made  of  the  Russians  the  very  worst  that  could  be  made  ot 

and  others ;   Mihailovskii's  analysis  of  smcide  is  o„  the    a„,e 
lines.    ••  Lap^  into   tormenting  i^flecUon^^^^^^^^ 
fpplinp  and  of  consciousness       thus  ma  De1111sis.11  v. 

HB^^i^a^-srJsS^^^^^^^^ 

''  ?SSht'^2M^"^tsf  otS^^^^^^^  whose  nature 

.  I  have  censured  Plehanov  '°'  f^^-^^HW^t)  ^'h:^  ThI^s 
revolutionaries,  to  make  an  adequate  use  of  HeS^^*^  ^^  ^  ;„  Germany, 
explanation  why  *ere Jiad  ".een  \r^ciut.on  '»  f!^"^^*;,  ^  „„hesiUt- 
The  French,  he  said,  had  from  the  *f  ^  °' *°"1°"  Ives  to  theory.  Hegel 
ingly  to  practice,  but  the  Germans  "^-J,  ""^"ff^^^^ffr^m  philosophy  ;   but 

aditted  that  the  first  impetus    ° -;°X  ,^hTe?menrwhereas  in  France 
in  Germany  theology  had  .tsel   adopted  toe  enujh^  ^ 

the  philosophic  «°l'8l>^°»«°*  ^»?  ^id  S  intent  with  legal  and  moral 
Protestants  alone.  ~°*'°"^^"T:,?, fleeted  a  reconciUation  between  law 
reaUty.  for  the  Protestant  churc^  ."^  *S  aW^normous  improvements 
andTeUgion.  The  «'°™i^°l^^„^°:f^ble  injus^ce.  intel^^^^^^ 
in  secuUr  matters.  Po^rty/^"*"  "^S  itd  been  aboUshed.  Monarchy 
the  disastrous  institution  °«  '=f^'^-T^„.  ^ut  was  simply  proclaimed  to 
was  no  longer  regard«l  as  absolutely  dmne^b-'t  was  =     PX  P^^^^^  ^„ 

be  based  upon  law.-5elgunov  has  a  ™»=\f  ^^^^s  the  Rusdans  with  the 
Herzen.  In  his  Sketches  °«  ^"^^  "t'^'^^^iXn  that  what  the  Russians 
Germans  and  the  Latins,  and  comes  *°  *«  ~°^,"^'°°5  i„  truth  precision  and 
Sndemn  in  the  Germans  as  "^^^^-'^^'^S;,  'he  says,  are  to  be  found 
definiteness  of  ideas  and  rules,     ^ow  ftese  quau      .  r  ^^^  ^^  ^^ 

only  among  Protestant  peoples ;  the  Cat^to.  «>  ^^^^^  ^^^  ^, 

are  disorderly,  undisciphned.  and  d°  °°^i^/'J„*Selgunov,  Protestantism  has 
time  has  already  come  to  »=*■  ^<="',^  L„ther  was  a  thoroughly  prac 
discipUned  all  thoughte  .»"<»  *"^°f  '  ^'Tomise  wonderful  things  in  heaven, 
tical  refonner ;   Cathohosm  and  the  papacy  fOTnu  ^^^     Lutheramsm 

but  Protestantism  gives  prom.«  °'  *5™lationships.  and  provid^  ethical 
is  a  Khool  for  tte  organisation  of  munda^  r«^  P    situations.     Selgunov 

instruction  to  fit  its  "^hol^  .^^  .'^X,  R„sitn  owes  his  pecuUarities  to  the 
does  not  state  in  set  terms  that  f  ^'l^^J  ^  ^^^  insight  into  certain 
Orthodox  faith,  but  this  «  "°P''f;„„"!,A''^„,%ith  the  triits  exhibited  by 

the  German, :  the  Ge^so^^lifluencls  that  fo^ed  prepetrine  Russia, 
XrardinTta^^r r»pied  the  first  place. 
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Herzen  grasped  so  accurately  when  he  coxinterposed  positivistic 
atheism  and  materialism,  realistic  nihilism,  to  ecclesiastical 
mythology  and  theocracy.  Herzen  was  himself  proof  against 
this  disillusionment,  but  he  could  not  wholly  escape  the 
crushing  influence  of  science.  He  was  keenly  aware  of  the 
extreme  sobriety  of  Protestantism,  in  which  faith  his  mother 
had  brought  him  up  ;  and  he  emphatically  rejected  Protestant- 
ism for  the  Russians,  saying  that  it  was  a  bourgeois  creed. 

Herzen  never  reaUsed  the  true  imphcations  of  the  mental 
revolution  he  had  personally  experienced,  and  the  same  remark 
appHes  to  his  philosophical  successors.  He  rightly  rejected 
Bakunin's  revolutionism,  but  he  failed  to  recognise  that  an 
appeal  to  Feuerbach  was  requisite  to  revolutionise  Bakunin 
the  beUever.  Herzen  understood  that  Bakuninist,  that  Russian 
revolutionism  was  not  the  democracy  to  which  he  aspired.  He 
was  on  the  right  track,  but  to  Herzen,  as  to  Bakunin,  and  to 
all  the  two  men's  successors,  theJCantian  criticism  was  lacking. 
He  was  right  when  he  declared  that  the  "Latin  world,  though:  it 
had  sufficient  energy  for  a  movement  towards  Uberation,  lacked 
the  strength  requisite  for  the  enjoyment  of  freedom  :  but  the 
true  significance  of  the  remark  becomes  apparent  to  those 
only  who  have  grasped  the  nature  of  theocracy,  and  above 
all  of  CathoUc  theocracy ;  to  those  who  have  understood 
how  and  why  CathoUcism,  while  favourable  to  the  growth  of 
revolutionism,  is  comparatively  unfavourable  to  the  growth 
of  democracy. 


CHAPTER  TWENTY-SIX 

HOLY  RUSSIA;   THE  RUSSIAN  MONK 
AND  FEUERBACH 


§  208. 

T  F  at  the  close  of  these  studies  and  sketches  I  were  to  ventre 
I    an   attempt   to   summarise   the   present  dnft  of  Russian 
thourfitiny  formula  would  run  as  follows :  Russian  Orthodoxy 
k  heine  replaced  by  (German)  Protestantism. 

By'thSeTms  Orthodoxy  and  Protestantism  are  to  be  under- 
stood not  merely  the  theology,  but  the  whole  ecclesiastical 
cS?«e  teadershij,  and  organisation  of  the  respective  society. 
Ecclesi^sticism  in  its  entirety  is  regarded  m  the  sense  n  which 

Kant  spoke  of  the  philosophy  of  P^^^^^^^f  ^^V^^^  ,^11 
the  Slavophils   looked   upon  German  philosophy  in  general 

Is  P  otestant  phUosophy.  The  J^^st^^.r^^.J^^'^^e 
Fichte.  ScheUing,  Hegel.  Feuerbach  f^d  SAopenhauer  ^he 
materialists  Vogt,  Buchner,  and  Moleschott ;  finally,  Marx 
S^n  ^d  Spencer :  these  were  the  thinkers  who  awakened 
Kukans  from  the  slumber  of  Orthodoxy.  The  Patt  Played 
Ty  individuals  in  promoting  this  awakening  has  J,^«^  ^"*; 
dently  considered,  and  we  have  learned  that  the  influence 
of  Feuerbach  was  peculiarly  strong  and  decisive 

I  would  ask  the  reader  to  be  good  enough  to  recaU  the  descnp 
Hon  of  mv  visit  to  the  Troicko-Sergievskaja  monastery;    to 
ralltowVSe 'eager  young  monk  who  acted  a^m^^^^^ 
I  represented  an  embodiment  of   Feuerbach^^^^^ 
religion:  h- my  comnjani  my  condu^^^^^^^^     ^^  ^^^^^^ 
ereat  secret  that  nis  laiin,  uidt  m^  naive 

Soughts  and  aspirations,  were  "°th^"ej?ore  than^  th^  n^^^^^^ 
egoistic  formulation  of  the  desires  which  ff.  e'^Sencies  01 
Sn  hfe  had  impressed  upon  his  mentahty :    how  the 
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message  I  brought  to  him  was  that  God  was  nothing  more  than 
himself,  the  monk  who  stood  greatly  in  need  of  help.  •  •  • 

What  I  moot  here  as  a  possibiUty,  has  in  truth  been  a  reahty 
for  Russia.  Since  the  days  of  Peter,  German  culture,  German 
science,  and  German  philosophy  have  steadily  been  invading 
Russia;  and,  abstractions  apart,  we  have  to  consider  the 
personal  influence  of  the  German,  Swedish,  and  Finnish  Pro- 
testants who  secured  official  appointments  at  court,  in  the 
bureaucracy,  in  the  army,  and  in  the  navy.  The  French,  at 
first,  were  the  foreign  teachers  of  Russia  ;  but  during  the  reigns 
of  Alexander  I  and  Nicholas  I.  and  still  more  during  subsequent 
decades,  German  influence  greatly  predominated. 

This  German  influence  acted  without  transitional  stages  ; 
the  Russian  was  quite  suddenly  awakened  from  Orthodox 
mysticism  and  myth.  Russia  and  the  Russian  church  repre- 
sent the  intellectual  trends  of  the  third  century,  and  it  will 
suffice  to  reahse  how  the  Russian,  habituated  to  the  passive 
acceptance  of  Christian  revelation,  was  all  in  a  moment  con- 
fronted with  the  results  of  European  progressive  thought! 
Hitherto  the  Russian  had  hved  quite  objectivistically,  beUeving 
the  authority  of  church  and  state,  the  authority  of  the  theo- 
cracy, to  be  supreme.  All  at  once  he  found  it  necessary  to 
depend  upon  himself  and  upon  his  natural  intellectual  forces. 
By  Kant  and  Kant's  successors  he  was  referred  to  his  own 
mental  energies;  he  was  assured  that  his  own  intellectual 
activities,  and  not  divine  revelation,  had  given  birth  to 
science,  philosophy,  and  reUgion ;  it  was  made  clear  to  hun 
that  man,  not  God,  was  the  creator  of  social  Hfe  in  its  entirety. 

This  crisis*  which  Russia  has  experienced  may  be  compared 
with  the  process  of  decomposition  and  solution  affecting  the 
so-called  savage  peoples  that  suddenly  come  into  contact 
with  European  civilisation,  though  doubtless  in  the  latter 
case,  owing  to  the  gulf  between  the  two  civilizations,  the  process 
of  decomposition  is  more  acute  and  more  intense.  Medieval 
Russia  thus  exposed  to  the  decomposing  influence  of  modem 
civiUsation  is  far  more  spiritually  akin  to  Europe  than  are  the 
AustraUan  blacks  and  other  quite  uncivilised  peoples.  Never- 
theless the  crude  desecration  of  official  sanctities  effected  in 
Russia  by  Feuerbach's  influence,  does  bring  about  a  process 
of  decomposition ;  Russian  Orthodox  passivism  and  objec- 
tivism is  revolutionised  by  European  Protestant  activism  and 
subjectivism. 


The  Russian  philosophers  of  history  and  o  rehgion  accu- 
rately gauged  the  result,  though  not  the  essential  nature,  of  this 
pecuUar  historical  process.  Metaphysically,  epistemologically. 
and  ethically,  they  rejected  German  philosophy  as  sohpsism, 
and  they  were  afr^d  Vcrime  would  be  the  outcome  of  the 

^""rt^'wo'SncT  moods  prevail  among  those  who  voice 
.uch  judgments.  Some,  Uke  B6Unskii  and  Herzen,  when  they 
;Jeak  of  crime,  think  of  murder  and  revolution ;    others,  hke 

'''\t";niiyl1ftitevskii-s  struggle  against  nihilism  will 
convince  us  Lt  BShnskii  and  Bakunin  did  in  fact  both  succeed 
in  accurately  diagnosing  the  great  Problem  of  the  age^  Smce 
the  eighteenth  century,  in  Europe  as  weU  as  m  Russia,  there 
las  be'en  manifest  a  pecuUar  increase  in  the  impulse  to  smci^, 
whilst  simultaneously  there  has  occurred  a  growth  of  the 
revolutionary  spirit. 

§  209. 
COCIOLOGISTS  have  not  yet  sufficiently  anal^^d  an  J 
S  elucidated  the  concept  of  lustoncal  _  stages.  We  have 
to  a^l  why  our  own  timers  generally  felt  and  PJ^l-med  ^o 
be  new.  In  what  does  its  newness  consist  ?  What  is  the 
essential  characteristic  of  the  contrasted  older  epoch  ? 

In  these  studies  I  have  frequently  expressed  my  dissent 
from  historicism.  More  especiaUy  I  have  objected  to  the 
theory  of  Comte  and  of  Marx  that  during  successive  stages  of 
development  man  is  transformed  by  the  influence  of  pecuhar 
ob^ctive  historical  forces,  not  physically  alone,  J^P^V^^  ^J^ 

as  well.  InjSiLVLew.  ^^^^^^^^  ^^'.-^F^'^Zet 
and  I  consiaiTtfeTthis  self-evohition  begins  at  the  very  outset 

dWstoS  development.-  In  a  word,  there  is  no  epstemologicd 
warSt  for  the  presumed  coming  of  the  superman  ;  the  modern 
r; -risttaguished  soMy  by  the^fuUer  unfolding  of  forces  that 
^ve  previously  existed  in  a  less  developed  state. 

MI  see  the  matter,  during  the  eighteenth  and  nineteen^ 
cenfuries  mankind  grew  fully  conscious  of  ^^  f  ^  J^  ^^ 
the  world-wide  historical  significance  of  Humist  ^^^epucism 
Tthe  DhUosophy  of  the  enhghtenment,  and  above  aU  of  the 
Kantian  cSsm  and  of  the  great  revolution.  Man  became 
"nSus  of  the  opposition  between  myth  and  science. 
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Herein  lies  the  essence  of  the  Kantian  criticism,  and  this 
explains  why  history  and  the  philosophy  of  history  were 
simultaneously  constituted  as  a  science. 

When  I  refer  in  this  manner  to  the  supreme  significance  of 
the  eighteenth  century  in  universal  history,  it  is  necessary  for 
me  to  remind  the  reader  that  the  antecedent  stage  of  evolution 
lasted  many  thousands  of  years.  According  to  the  conception 
which  permeates  this  work,  the  entire  antecedent  period  con- 
stituted antiquity  in  its  various  phases.  The  aspirations  of 
the  modem  age  began  to  become  apparent  as  early  as  the 
twelfth  century ;  but  not  until  the  eighteenth  century  did 
the  new  spirit  begin  to  display  itself  to  the  full  both  quanti- 
tatively and  quaUtatively,  and  not  until  then  did  it  become 
completely  self-conscious  in  the  philosophic  sense. 

Medieval  Russia,  the  Russia  of  antiquity,  was  dragged 
without  transition  into  the  European  evolutionary  process  of 

the  eighteenth  and  subsequent  centuries. 

L 

§  210. 

MY  exposition  furnishes  little  support  to  the  fashionable 
explanation  of  historical  evolution  as  determined  by 
nationaUty  and  race,  as  the  outcome  of  national  character.  No 
one  can  deny  that  racial  and  national  distinctions  exist,  but  the 
origin  of  these  distinctions  is  itself  in  need  of  explanation,  and 
they  are  not  of  such  a  kind  as  to  render  them  adequate  explana- 
tions of  historical  evolution.  I  have  discussed  the  problem 
more  than  once,  and  especially  in  §  59.     ' 

Further,  for  the  reasons  previously  given,  1  find  myself 
unable  to  accept  the  doctrine  of  historical  materialism. 

l^or  can  the  undeniable  influence  of  natinral  environment 
suffice  to  explain  history,  and  least  of.  all  Russian  history. 
Obviously,  the  influences  of  natural  environment  are  pecuharly 
strong  in  Russia.  The  Russian,  who  for  almost  half  the  year 
is  winter-bound  in  his  miserable  wooden  hut,  must  become 
different  from  the  dweller  in  Central  Europe  and  from  the 
southerner,  must  work  in  a  different  way.  But  such  influences 
cannot  fully  explain  the  intellectual  and  physical  Ufe  of  the 
nations. 

Were  it  only  on  account  of  the  enormous  geographical 
extent  of  Russia,  great  caution  is  needed  in  assigning  Russian 
national  peculiarities  to  the  influences  of  nature.    Very  different 


is  Russian  Hfe  in  Serbia,  in  Archangel  or  in  Vologda,  m  Ti^a 
or  in  Caucasia.  We  must  further  take  into  consideration  the 
differences  between  the  Great  Russians  and  the  Little  Russians  ; 
we  have  to  think  of  the  mingUng  of  races ;  and  we  must  not 
forget  that,  as  time  passes,  changes  invariably  occur  m  modes 
of  fife  and  in  national  characteristics.  We  must  carefuUy  dis- 
tinguish the  important  from  the  unimportant,  the  essential 

from  the  casual.  ,       ,        .  ,       ^ 

Let  me  reiterate  that  in  the  extant  natural  and  social  con- 
ditions man  forms  himself-  In  fact  I  share  BShnsku's  belief 
that  man  is  free  in  his  historical  environment.  It  is  not 
chronology,  it  is  not  space  and  time,  that  constitute  the  essence 
of  mankind ;  man  himself  is  that  essence.  Thus  again  and 
again  are  we  brought  back  to  the  problem  of  subjectivism 
versus  objectivism.  My  decision  is  in  favour  of  a  mitigated 
subjectivism,  and  these  studies  have  been  a  consistent  attempt 
to  apply  such  a  view  epistemologicaUy  and  methodologically.  ^ 

§  "I-  „ 

TN    my  attempts  at  philosophico-historical  explanations -T 
1  start  from  the  conviction  that  reUgion  constitutes  the  centr^ 
and  centralising  mental  force  in  the  Ufe  of  the  individual  and 
of  society.    The  ethical  ideals  of  mankind  are  formed  by 
reUgion ;    religion  gives  rise  to  the  mental  trend,  to  the  Ufe_^ 

mood  of  human  beings.  _  „v„,„i. 

We  are  speaking  here  of  ecclesiastical  rehgion.  The  church 
as  the  organisation  of  society,  the  church  as  the  chief  pillar  of 
the  state  and  of  state  organisation,  the  church  as  the  very 
foundation  of  the  theocracy,  has  been  and  still  remams  the 
teacher  and  educator  of  the  nations.  ,    .    ^.    ,  j  „.^„„ 

The  effective  energy  is  suppUed,  not  by  ecclesiastical  doctnne 
alone,  but  by  the  living  example  which  the  church  funush^ 
through  its  priest  or  its  preachers ;  in  every  village  wiU  be 
ound  one  or  several  clerics  to  guide  the  inhabitants  m  the 
spirit  of  the  church ;  the  church  is  a  grandly  conceived, 
unitary,  and  centraUsed  educational  institute.  If  it  be  true, 
as  Com;nius  declared,  that  the  school  is  the  officina  humanitati^  _ 
then  the  church  is  this  officina,  for  hitherto  the  church  ha| 
conducted  the  school,  and  has.  speaking  generaUy,  provided  | 
for  the  entire  spiritual  leadership  of  society.  :„«„^r,rt> 

The  unbeUever,  the  philosopher,  is  subject  to  the  influence 
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of  the  church  in  that  he  fights  against  its  doctrines  and  insti- 
tutions ;  the  pecuMar  relationship  of  theology  to  philosophy, 
and  the  content  of  philosophy  down  to  our  own  day,  afford 
the  best  proof  of  the  strength  of  ecclesiastical  influence.  For 
practical  purposes,  the  mass  of  indifferents  simply  comply  with 
the  demands  of  the  church.  On  the  supremely  important 
occasions  of  birth,  marriage,  and  death,  even  the  indifferent 
is  compelled  to  reflect  upon  the  meaning  of  hfe,  and  there  the 
church  stands  ready  to  help  him. 

Whilst  those  hostile  to  the  church  are  fond  of  assuring 
us  that  the  church  to-day  influences  none  but  women  and 
children,  herein  we  see  confirmation  of  the  fact  that  the  church 
influences  adults  as  well.  Not  one  of  us  can  escape  the  im- 
<^ressions  and  influences  emanating  from  the  church,  influences 
that  have  affected  him  during  childhood,  that  have  affected 
him  as  a  member  of  society.  We  know  that  the  influences 
operative  during  childhood  are  largely  decisive  for    the  rest 

of  life.  £  .  1.  J 

As  early  as  the  third  century,  the  church  was  a  fimshed 
structure,  and  thenceforward  exercised  its  educative  and 
formative  influence  on  society  in  virtue  of  the  recognition 
accorded  to  it  as  supreme  authority.  For  Russia  in  particular 
we  have  to  remember  that  the  Byzantine  church  was  taken 
over  as  a  ready-made  theocratic  organisation,  and  that  as  such 
it  exercised  its  influence  upon  the  Russian  state  and  upon 
Russian  society. 

km 

§  212. 

'"T-'HE  profoundest  theme,  nay,  the  one  theme  of  the 
^  1  history  of  the  universe  and  of  mankind,  the  theme  to 
which  all  others  are  subordinated,  is  the  conflict  between 
faith  and  unfaith."  Goethe's  saying  has  been  confirmed  anew 
by  our  own  philosophico-historical  analysis.  The  content 
of  history  is  the  peculiar  struggle  of  the  critical  understanding 
with  myth,  the  struggle  between  critical  and  scientific  thought 
on  the  one  hand  and  mythology  on  the  other. 

During  the  eighteenth  century  this  struggle  reached  a 
turning-point  in  the  thought  of  Hume  and  Kant,  but  it  still 
continues,  and  the  crowning  task  of  the  present  is  to  create  the 
religion  and  the  religious  organisation  of  society  that  will  be  in 
conformity  with  the  demands  of  the  critical  understanding.    To 


create  I  say  We  are  not  looking  for  a  reconciUation  between 
science  and  ecclesiastical  reUgion ;  our  aim  is  the  creation 
of  a  new  reUgious  and  spiritual  content  for  Ufe.  Comte  s  idea, 
the  view  of  those  Uberals,  sociaUsts,  and  anarchists  who  are 
hostUe  to  reUgion,  that  the  modem  epoch  constitutes  a  higher 
non-religious  stage  of  development,  is  erroneous  I  have 
akeady  insisted  that  evolutionism  itself  demands  the  further 
development,  not  only  of  science,  but  also  of  reUgion  and  of 
all  the  forces  of  the  mind.  The  Russian  philosophers  of  lustory 
and  phUosophers  of  reUgion  confused  myth,  confused  un- 
critical creduUty  and  mysticism,  with  the  rehgious  spint ; 
they  confused  theocratic  ecclesiastical  reUgion  with  rehgion 

itself. 

§  213. 

FROM  this  outlook,  too,  I  consider  the  problem  of  the 
independence  and  the  originaUty  of  the  Russians.  It  is  the 
general  view  that  Russians  differ  from  Europeans ;  but  we 
have  to  remember  that  the  French  and  the  Itahans  differ  from 
the  EngUsh  •  and  we  have  to  ask  what  precisely  are  the  genmne 
and  true  characteristics  of  the  Russians  and  of  the  Europeans 
respectively,  and  how  much  independence  and  onginahty  is 
possessed  by  the  other  peoples. 

We  have  examined  with  critical  care  the  available  explana- 
tions and  estimates  of  Russian  distinctiveness,  and  we  have 
considered  the  ways  in  which  Russians  and  Europeans  have 
been  contrasted.  In  many  cases  the  judgments  are  extremely 
sketchy.  Sociology  and  history  have  still  much  to  do  m  this 
domain.  It  can  hardly  be  said,  for  example,  that  Roman  and 
Greek  cultural  influences  affecting  the  Gauls,  the  Teutons 
the  southern  Slavs,  and  so  on,  have  as  yet  been  Pre«sely  and 
critically  determined.  What,  again,  was  original  in  the  Greeks 
^d  Se  Romans  ?  Has  the  originaUty  of  the  French,  the 
EngUsh,  the  Germans,  etc.,  been  objecUvely  estabhshed  ? 

To  solve  this  problem  it  would  be  necessary  to  effect  a 
Dhilosophico-historical  revision  of  history.  .         ^    ^  , , 

The  influence  of  Europe  upon  Russia  has  incontestably 
been  ereat  vet  whUe  this  influence  has  been  at  work  Russia 
harufdergone  a  development  no  less  independent  than  that 
StT various  western  nations,  and  we  must  not  forget  this 
spoSaneity.    Regarding  the  Russia  of  the  earhest  tunes.^we 
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cannot  to-day  determine  with  accuracy  .to  what  degree,  in 
cultural  and  political  matters,  the  Russians  shared  the  ideas, 
customs,  and  institutions  common  to  the  other  Indo-European 
stocks;  nor  do  we  know  how  these  ideas,  institutions,  and 
custom's  originated.  The  spread  of  Christianity  subsequently 
laid  the  same  or  similar  foundations  throughout  the  western 
world,  and  upon  these  foundations  a  superstructure  of  ideas 
and  institutions  could  be  erected  in  Russia,  analogous  to  those 
which  were  erected  in  Byzantium  and  in  the  west.  Similar 
considerations  apply  to  the  recent  Europeanisation  of  Russia 
and  to  the  working  of  western  influences  in  that  country. 

In  the  historical  sketch,  and  during  the  description  of  the 
specific  western  influences,  I  have  distinguished  as  precisely 
as  possible  between  the  effects  of  adoption  from  abroad  on  the 
one  hand,  and  of  spontaneous  parallel  development  on  the 
other.  To  give  a  concrete  example,  I  referred  to  the  parallel- 
ism between  Pisarev  and  Stimer,  for  in  this  instance  similar 
superstructures  were  erected  upon  an  identical  foundation 
(Feuerbach)  in  Russia  and  in  Europe  respectively.  Injgreat 
measure  the  development  of  Marxism  in  Russia,  based  upon 
the  acceptance  of  Feuerbach,  Comte,  and  materiaUsm,  may  be 
regarded  as  parallel  to  the  development  of  Marxism  in  Europe. 
In  the  case  of  the  Slavophils  we  were  able  to  demonstrate  that 
western  influences  were  at  work,  and  we  were  able  to  point  to 
the  independent  elaboration  of  German  ideas.  The  Uke  parallel 
evolutionary  series  can  be  discovered  in  the  case  of  Russia  and 
of  Europe  in  respect  of  feudalism,  capitaHsm,  constitutionaUsm, 
the  revolution,  and  so  on.  Side  by  side  with  adoption  from 
abroad  and  the  direct  influence  of  such  adoption,  we  can  always 
note  a  comparatively  independent  further  development  of  what 
has  been  adopted. 

Adoption  from  foreign  sources  ma^  vary  greatly  both 
quantitatively  and  quahtatlvely.  There  may  occur  a  purely 
mechanical  seizure  (such  as  in  Uterature  is  termed  gross  plagiary), 
and  imitation :  or  there  may  occur  a  more  or  less  deUberate 
selection  (such  as  was  effected  by  Caadaev),  and  elaboration 
by  a  congenial  spirit. 

This  deUberate  elaboration  may  develop  into  a  creative 
synthesis  wherein  the  entire  personaUty  experiences  the  labour 
pains  attendant  on  the  birth  of  the  ideal  of  the  future.  Such 
a  synthesis  is  attempted  by  Kir^evskii,  and  indeed  by  many 
of  the  best  Russian  thinkers. 


It  is  this  which  gives  Russian  philosophy  its  pecuHar  stamp  ;\  ^ 
this  is  why  that  phUosophy  is  preeminently  philosophy  of    / 
history  and  philosophy  of  reUgion.    The  questions  contmuaUy 
agitating  the  Russian  mind  are  two:    Whither?    and  What|  >. 

is  to  be  done  ?  ,  .  ,  -n  u 

I  do  not  beUeve  that  the  critical  Russian  thinker  wiU  be 
content  to-day  with  the  answers  that  have  been  suggested  by 
Russian  phUosophers  of  history.     For  example,  when  Homjakov,  • 
speaking  of  railways  and  of  many  other  things,  says  that  aU 
the  Russians  need  do  is  to  harvest  the  ripe  fruits  of  the  labour 
of  other  lands,  whilst  the  rule  may  be  good  enough  from  a  purely  . 
technological  outlook,  it  is  none  the  less  a  dangerous  one  to 
follow.    The  thought  and  the  energy  of  those  who  depend 
much  on  others  are  apt  to  become  enfeebled.    The  danger  is 
exempUfied   when   Homjakov   takes   satisfaction   to   himself 
because  the  Russian  has  not  had  to  squander  his  forces  in 
experimental  work,   and  has  not  exhausted  his  imaginative 
faculties  through  arduous  toU.    We  must  challenge  the  sug-j 
gestions  made  by  Caadaev  and  others  that  the  backwardness 
of  Russia  has  been  her  salvation. 

BfeUnskii  sometimes  declared  that  Russia  often  found  it 
necessary  to  do  in  five  years  what  the  west  had  taken  fifty 
years  to  accompUsh.  The  truth  of  the  assertion  is  questionable  ; 
and  in  so  far  as  it  is  true,  it  merely  indicates  a  lack  of  stead- 
fastness and  diUgence.  Too  often  and  too  urgently  did  the 
Slavophils  caU  attention  to  the  lukewarmness  of  westermsm  and 
liberalism,  to  the  lukewarmness  of  what  Ivan  Aksakov  spoke 
of  as  "  pothouse  civiUsation."  It  is  precisely  m  Russia  that  we 
note  a  (Usastrous  lukewarmness,  a  tendency  to  excessive  rehance 
upon  the  mental  work  done  in  Europe.  Detailed  analysis 
would  display  the  existence  of  several  varieties  of  this  trouble. 
In  his  biography  of  Granovskii,  the  orientahst  V.  V  Gngor  ev 
characteri^d  one  of  these  varieties  by  saying  that  it  was  a 
tSncy  "  to  grasp  at  the  summits."  {About  this  work  by 
Grigor'ev  there  was  much  ado  in  its  day.  Kavehn  took  up 
the  cudgels  on  behalf  of  Granovsku.)  .     .t.     u  r  ^  \ 

Not  WiU  it  do  to  foUow  Herzen  and  others  m  the  behe  ]] 
that  it  is  possible  for  Russia  to  skip  certain  stages  of  histonca^ 
development,  'to  pass  without  transition  from  a  low  stage  to 
a  much  higher  one.  Against  the  original  sin  of  passivity  it 
I  continu^y  necessary  to  guard  by  the  encouragement  of 
activity,  steadfastness  and  diUgence. 

,     ■"  gy  VOL.  II. 
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f  Tiie  task  for  the  critical  Russian  thinker  is,  starting  from 
what  actuaUy  exists,  to  promote  the  attainment  of  the  desirable 
aims  by  a  process  of  organic  development.  These  amis  may  in 
part  be  determined  by  the  example  of  other  nations,  for  m  many 
respects  the  future  of  Russia  is  foreshadowed  in  the  present 
and  the  past  of  the  west.  But  at  the  same  time  the  Russian, 
applying  his  knowledge  of  his  own  people  and  its  history 
•must  never  fail  to  aspire  towards  an  active  and  independent 
development,  and  must  never  cease  from  the  endeavour  to 
create  the  ideals  for  such  a  development.       .  ■      ^      .        ,  ., 

I  beUeve  we  may  deduce  from  an  analysis  of  Russian  philo- 
soDhv  of  history  the  lesson  that  criticism  aUke  of  Russia  and 
of  Europe  may  be  renovated  on  the  basis  of  a  profounder 
knowledge  of  these  two  objects  of  comparison.  Such  criticism 
must  deal  with  the  inner  life  as  well  as  with  externals,  must- 
deal  with  moral,  reUgious,  and  mental  Ufe  in  its  entirety.  Then 
only  can  the  great  synthesis  be  effected ;  then  only  can  the 
reformative  revolution  prove  successful,  ,?„,,:,„, 

This  philosophical  criticism  we  expect  from  the  Russians 

will  have  to  return  to  Hume  and  to  Kant ;    it  wi  1  have  to 

discard  nihihsm  and  the  negation  of  all  that  is  old  ;  ^t  wi^  have 

to  discard  uncritical  revolutionism  ;  and  it  will  have  to  discard 

\  an  easy-going  imitativeness. 

§  214- 

r-pHIS  critical  revisionism  will  have  to  be  based  upon  a 
1  sociological  and  philosophico-histoncal  appraisement  of 
EuroSn  af  well  as  of  Russian  civiUsation.  The  question  is 
n^t  Sv  "  what  elements  of  Old  Russia  are  valuable,  worthy 
Tp^eSktion  a^^  of  further  development?"  We  have 
UkeSo  ask  -  what  elements  of  Old  Europe  are  v^uable  ? 
ZVaiL-^-^  that  as  long  ago  as  the  reign  of  Cathenne  I 
Bol  in  attempted  to  prove  that  the  defects  which  the  European^ 
^rcovered  among  the  Russians,  existed  also  m  Europe.  In 
mv  oW  stud^^^^^  I  have  had  my  attention  directed  to 

moreTan  onl  instance  of  European  happenings  which,  though 
Tev  may  not  excuse  what  has  been  done  m  Russia,  must  none 
the  le?s  make  us  chary  about  comparisons  derogatory  to  Russia. 
One  whHeads  the  reports  concerning  the  Austnan  censorship 
nriorTthe  year  1848;  will  be  little  incUned  to  express  surpnse 
TtU  cSes  of^^^  censorship  under  Nicholas  I.    Again. 
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when  we  read  that  the  empress  Josephine  spent  during  six  ^ 

years  no  less  than  five  and  twenty  million  francs  upon  dress, 
the  extravagance  of  the  "  Semiramis  of  the  North  "  becomes 
more  comprehensible. 

These,  of  course,  are  mere  details.  European  philosophers 
of  history  have  ere  this  effected  a  thorough  criticism  of  the  ^ 

development  and  of  the  present  condition  of  the  various  western  m 

peoples,  and  have  endeavoured  to  fashion  new  ideals.     Nietzsche  M . 

was  not  first  in  the  field  with  his  demand  for  the  revaluation 

of  values. 

Herzen  and  many  of  his  successors  had  Uttle  love  for  Europe, 
esteeming  Europe  far  less  highly  than  their  predecessors  and  the 
wester nisers  had  done ;  but  such  judgments  must  be  accepted 
with  caution,  since  they  are  those  of  refugees  who  never  struck 
firm  root  in  European  soil.  In  some  cases,  and  this  is  especially 
true  of  Herzen,  these  writers'  vision  was  obscured  by  Russian  ^ 

prejudice.  One  becomes  used  in  time  even  to  hanging— the 
proverb  appUes  to  Russians  as  well  as  to  Europeans.  Our 
judgments  concerning  Europe  and  Russia  must  have  a  socio- 
logical, a  philosophico-historical  foundation. 

In  Europe  there  stiU  exist  medieval  Catholicism  and  the 
papacy,  whose  philosophic  foundations  have  long  since  been 
undermined  ;  in  Europe  we  find  that  ecclesiastical  Protestantism 
still  persists,  though  it  too  is  philosophically  outworn ;  Europe 
remains  famiUar  with  absolute  monarchy,  which  proved  com- 
petent after  the  revolution  to  convert  constitutionahsm  and 
parUamentarism  into  its  own  instruments  (tsansm.  too,  will 
in  due  course  achieve  the  Uke  success !)  ;  Europe  knows  mon- 
archical miUtarism,  and  Europe  knows  capitaUsm— in  Europe, 
in  a"word,  democracy  is  not  yet  secure,  and  the  pohtical  strength 
of  theocracy  is  stUl  considerable.  It  is  true  that  in  point  of 
principle  the  European  theocracy  no  longer  possesses  any 
philosophic  basis,  whilst  poUtically  the  theocracy  has  been  so 
greatly  weakened  that  it  is  compelled  to  compromise  with  , 
democracy.  Speaking  generally.  Europe  is  the  land  of  com- 
promise, of  half-measures ;  but  they  are  the  half-measures 
of  transition.  The  philosopher  of  history  can  already  regard 
democracy  as  an  attainable  ideal,  and  as  the  predestined  heir 

of  theocracy.  .         ,        x  r    1 

The  danger  in  Russia  is  that  many  Russians  do  not  feel 

this  conviction  as  far  as  their  own  country  is  concerned. 

Europe  has  to  face  the  problem  of  the  suicidal  impulse,  the 
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great  problem  for  men  and  for  humanity  ;  in  Europe  much 
attention  is  being  paid  to  the  problem  of  decadence  and  degenera- 
tion ;  the  peculiar  theme  of  French  decadence  and  degeneration 
is  a  standing  item  on  the  agenda,  and  not  in  France  alone. 
Universal  in  Europe  is  a  Uvely  aspiration  towards  rebirth.  I 
consider  that  the  Russian  philosopher  of  history  has  every 
reason  to  urge  upon  his  nation  that  the  situation  is  senous, 
the  task  difficult ;  but  he  has  no  occasion  to  doubt  or  to  despair 
of  the  future. 

S  215- 

EUROPE  feels  a  hvely  interest  in  Russia  and  in  the  destiny 
of  that  country,  as  we  can  learn,  not  only  from  the  daily 
press,  but  also  from  the  numerous  books  written  about  Russia 
and  from  the  attention  paid  to  Russian  Hterature. 

For  the  nonce  poUtical  interest  predominates.  European 
theocracy  looks  upon  Russia  as  a  natural  ally.  The  holy 
alliance  was  the  issue  of  this  conception.  The  conception  was 
shared  even  by  such  a  man  as  Bismarck,  for  as  champion  of  the 
Prussian  monarchy  he  found  tsarism  congenial.  Mettemich 
had  the  same  feeUng  where  Austria  was  concerned.  Precisely 
for  this  reason,  European  liberals  and  democrats  have  fought 
tsarism  as  their  hereditary  foe,  and  the  social  democrats  adopt 
the  same  attitude  towards  official"  Russia.  We  owe  to  Feuer- 
bach,  the  philosophic  teacher  of  the  Russians,  the  saying: 
"  We  have  but  two  hereditary  enemies,  spiritually  the  papacy, 
and  temporally  Russdom." 

A  philosophic  interest  in  Russia  and  Russian  development 

is  however  displayed  in  the  extensive   European  hterature 

concerning  Russia.    This  interest  has  become  so  marked  that 

it  is  now  possible  to  speak  of  the  Russification  of  Europe  as 

well  as  of  the  Europeanisation  of  Russia.    Not  merely  has 

the   poUtical   influence   of    Russia   upon   Europe   continually 

increased  since  the  eighteenth  century,  but  Europe  has  eagerly 

II  accepted  Russian  hterature  and  has  thus  learned  to  participate 

llin  Russia's  internal  problems.    We  have  seen  how  Voltaire  and 

'  Herder  admired  Russia ;  to-day  we  can  enumerate  Nietzsche 

MaeterUnck,  and  many  others  among  those  who  have  accepted 

Russian  ideas  and  ideals. 

The  sociologist  and  the  philosopher  of  history  can  learn 

much  from  Russia. 
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From  the  methodological  point  of  view,  much  advantage 
can  be  derived  from  a  comparison  of  Europe  with  Russia. 
Europeans  will  find  that  a  study  of  Russian  analogies  makes 
their  own  problems  more  fully  ahve.  ^   -o      • 

But  in  respect  of  matters  of  detail  Russia  and  Russian 
development    are   Ukewise   most   instructive.    The   enormous 
extent  of  the  country  suffices  to  make  it  a  world  m  mimature 
The  studv  of  the  Europeanisation  of  Russia,  expanding  as  it 
does  into  a  study  of  reciprocal  cultural  if  ^^^^%'  ^^^^^^^^^^^ 
numerous    and   extremely   interesting   problems.   Jhe    s^tudy 
of  Russia  will  give  the  sociologist  a  clearer  msight  into  the 
problem  of  cultural  mutuality  and  cultural  unification  a  problem  , 
that  is  of  such  profound  importance  to  human  evolution. 

The  philosopher  of  history  who  undertakes  the  study  of 

Russia  must  perforce  acquire  a  ^^^^^^^/^^^^^^^f  ^^^.^.t" 
outlook  of  the  middle  ages  and  of  earlier  days,  and  he  is  thereby 
constrained  to  undertake  a  more  accurate  analysis  of  the 
essential  nature  of  the  modern  epoch.  ,     -x  x-  „  ;„ 

As  far  as  I  myself  am  concerned,  I  have  no  hesitation  in 
saving  not  merely  that  the  study  of  Russia  and  Russian  literature 
hebed  me  to  form  more  a'ccurate  estimates  of  the  philosophies 
KeueTbach  and  of  Hegel  but  'iurther  that  it  was  through 
Russian  philosophy  and  lit^.tMrej  that  I  came  o  realise  the 
world-historical  importance  (5f  ,^Umie  and  of  Kant. 

How  instructive  is  the  study  of  the  Russian  revolution. 
The  interest  of  Europe  in  the  Russian  revolution  was  very 
Leat  anTthe  Russian  revolution  had  a  favourable  repercussion 
fpon  Europe      In  Austria,  for  example,  manhood  suftrage  was 
introduced  as  an  outcome  of  the  pressure  exercised  by  the 
Russfan  revolution.     It  is  true  that  the  victory  of  the  -acu^^^^ 
in  Russia  was  acclaimed  by  the  European  reaction,  but  it  cannot 
be  said  that  the  delight  in  Europe  was  by  any  ^^^^'^^'^^^^^ 
The  interest  in  the  Russian  revolution  does  not  attach 
sole?tote  pom^^^^  aspect  of  the  question     The  philosopher 
of  history  sees  in  the  revolution  the  great  religious  and  ethical 
problem  of  the  age.    This  is  a  matter  upon  which  we  may 
iparn  something  from  the  Russians. 

The  present' studies  wiU.  I  may  hope,  have  made  ^his  Poxnt 
clear  and  that  is  why  I  conclude  by  appeahng  to  the  reader  s 
inter;st  on  behalf  of  the  sequel,  which  will  deal  with  Dostoevsku. 
the  great  analyst  of  the  Russian  revolution. 
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BIBLIOGRAPHICAL    APPENDIX 

AUTHORITIES  FOR  THE  STUDY   OF  RUSSIA 

T-HE  present  chapter  contains  a  list  of  works  available  in  non- 
\     russian  languages  from  which  readers  can  acquire  a  knowledge 
of  Russia    of  Russian  conditions  and  evolution.    The  brief  com 
mentHre  penned  from  the  general  outlook  oi  t^^l^re^^-^J^l^ 
Reference  is   inade  in   the   text   to   a   few   additional   books  ot 

*"^n'who  wishes  to  learn  Russia  from  within  to  acquire  su^h 
a  view  as  I  have  endeavoured  to  present,  will  find  l»ttle  to  help 
him  in  European  literature..^ AJmost  ^^e  only  books  are  thos  „ 
Herzen  the  works  of  that  autlior.  which  appeared  m  French  or 
German.  Russians  have  of  late:  years  written  a  number  of 
wtt^ral  accounts  of  "  sbci.1, -thoflght,"  the  intelhgentsia,  etc., 
Sc  T?  ga^na^  understanding  .of  the  Russian  spirit  and  its 
DEVELOPMENT  h  is  necessary  to  read  the  more  notable  Russian 
autho^ tom  PuSkin  to  Gor'kii.  The  whole  ^7-  -»  ^^/J^ 
cured  in  translation,  and  groups  of  e^P^-^^aUyvaluabe  works  can 
be  selected  for  special  subjects  (for  example,  hfe  m  Siberia,  pnson 
Ufe,  the  so-called  ethnographical  novels,  etc.).  „,,<-„»» 

la)  The  following  are  the  chief  works  on  the  history  of  Russ  an 
(a)   ine  loiiuwiug  ,„,„•__    tntiinips  •    A     von    Reinholdt, 

SXL^;tSL'l.S  ^^  is -still  the  best  and 
StmiJe^e  survey  of  the  whole  ^fy^^J^^^^'  J/tf 
dff  russischen    Literatur,    1905    (a   stimulating   f.^J^V  f   ™ 
Mterature)      S    Volkonskii,  Pictures  of  Russian  Life  and  History, 
trJ^  (brief  sketches).     Kropotkin,  Ideals  and  Realities  m  Russian 
iSiiS   stresses  the^sociopoUtical  and  revolutionary  aspects 
„fr^!nt    literature)     A     Wesselovsky,    Die   russtsche   Literaiur 
U    brief  bSv^uable  study,  publiLd  in  the  coUective  work 
entitled  "  Die   Kultur  der  Gegenwart  ").      De  Vogu^,  Le  roman 
r««r  1868     Ossip-Louri^,   La  psychologie  des  romancers  ruses 
dudix^uviime  Lu.  1905  (confused)     ^aunce  Banng   R«^^^^^^^ 
Titerature    IQU-    K.  WaUszewski,  Htstory  of  Russian  Literature, 
ijS     IL  the  articles  on  Russian  Language  and  Slavonic  Lan- 
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gmges,  by  E.  H.  Minns,  in  the  nth  edition  of  the  Encyclopaedia 

Britannica. 

The  censorship  and  journalism.  W.  J.  Nagradov,  Modeme 
russische  Zensur  und  Presse  vor  und  hinter  den  KuHssen,  1894  (facts 
only,  without  comment).  Upon  this  subject  consult  in  addition 
the  data  in  the  histories  of  literature  and  in  the  other  historical 
works  that  have  been  cited,  and  also  Kennan's  Siberia. 

There  is  no  separate  work  upon  the  history  of  Russian 
PHILOSOPHY.  Upon  fhis  subject  Kolubovskii  contributes  a  section 
to  Ueberweg-Heinze,  Grundriss  der  Geschichie  der  Philosophie  des 
XIX^  Jahrhunderts,  loth  edition,  1906,  but  it  is  bibUographical 
merely.  Ossip-Louri^,  La  philosophie  russe  contemporaine,  1902 
(very  sUght).  Pilet,  La  Russie  en  proverbes,  1905  (by  no  means 
profound).  Grusenberg,  Skizzen  der  Gegenwariigen  russischen  Phil- 
osophie ^  191 1. 

From  my  own  standpoint  I  have  much  reason  to  complain  of 
the  lack  of  a  modem  history  of  the  Russian  church  and  of 
religion   in   Russia.    Among  older  books   may  be  mentioned, 
Basarov,  Die  russisch-orthodoxe  Kirche,  1873.     The  following  are 
recent  publications.     F.  Kattcnbusch,  "  Lehrbuch  der  vergleichen- 
den  Konfessionskunde,"  vol.   I,   Die  orthodoxe  anatolische  Kirche, 
1892.     E.  F.    K.  Miiller,   Symbolik.-* 'Vfrgleichende  DarsieUung  der 
christlichen  Hauptkirchen  nach  iffretk  GrutCdzuge  und  ihren  wesentlichen 
Lebens&usserungen,  1896.     In  the  before-mentioned  collective  work 
"  Die  Kultur  der  Gegenwart  "Ithei«:ifi  a  volume  entitled  Geschichte 
der  christlichen  Religion,  of  which  .the  second  edition  was  pubUshed 
in  1909 ;    to  this  Bonwetsch  contributes  a  section,  "  Griechisch- 
orthodoxes   Christentum   und    Kirche."    Reference   may   also   be 
made    to    the   appropriate   articles    in    the   Redlenzyklopadie  fur 
proiestantische  Theologie  und  Kirche,  3rd  edition  (of  special  value 
is  the  article  "  Orientalische  Kirche  ").    L.  K.  Gdtz,  Kirchenrechtliche 
und    kirchengeschichtliche  Denkmdler  Altrusslands,   nebst   Geschichte 
des  russischen  Kirchenrechts,  1905  ;  Staatund  Kirche  in  Altrussland  ; 
Kiever  Periode  988-1240,  1908 ;   Das  Kiever  Hohlenkloster  als  Kul- 
turzentrum  des  vormongolischen  Russknds,  1904.    As  to  the  relation- 
ship between  church  and  state  in  Byzantium,  consult  Maassen, 
Neun  Kapitel  iiber  freie  Kirche  und  Gewissensfreiheit,  1876.     See  also 
Prugavin,  Die  Inquisition  der  russisch-orthodoxen  Kirche,  1905,  and 
J.  Gehring,  Die  Sekten  der  russische  Kirche  nach  ihrem  Ursprung 
und  innerem  Zusammenhange,  1898  (covers  period  1003  to  1897). 

(b)  Russia  in  general,  country,  people,  and  institutions. 
A  very  valuable  work  is  Anatole  Leroy-Beaulieu,.  L' empire  des 
tsares,  4th  edition,  1897-8  ;  consult  also  D.  Mackenzie  Wallace, 
Russia,  1887  (numerous  editions,  and  a  revised  edition  in  1905). 
Wallace  is  conservative  and  has  no  insight  into  the  spiritual  life 
of  the  country.    Irf  this  respect  Leroy-Bcaulieu,  a  man  of  liberal 


views,  greatly  excels  him.  Concerning  nature  and  its  relation- 
ships to  man  consult  Alfred  Hettner,  Das  europdische  Russland  : 
Studie  zur  Geographic  des  Menschen,  1906. 

Problems   of  the   present  day.    Valuable   matter  beanng     . 
upon  these  problems  from  the  progressive  outlook  is  to  be  found 
in  the  eighteen  essays  contained  in  the  collection  by  J.*  Mel  mk, 
Russen  uber  Russland,  1906.     Other  works  are  the  following :  M. 
Serine    Russlands  Kultur  und  Volkswirtschaft,  1913   (an  excellent 
book).    M.    L.    Schlesinger,   Russland  in   XX  Jahrhundert:     mt 
einer  Uebersichtskarte,  1908  (the  author  is  well-informed,  but  his 
treatment  of  the  subject  is  somewhat  cursory).     A  better  booJc 
by  the  same  author  is  Land  und  Leute  in  Russland,  1909.     Gregory 
Alexinskv,  Modern  Russia,  1912,  and  Russia  and  Europe,  1917- 
Harold  W.  WilUams,  Russia  of  the  Russians,  1913.    Maunce  Banng, 
The  Mainsprings  of  Russia,  T914. 

Political  organisation.  M.  von  Oettmgen,  Abrtss  des 
russischen  Staatsrechts,  1899  (a  serviceable  work,  but  somewhat 
antiquated).  The  topic  is  treated  more  fully  in  the  following 
articles  in  Marquardsen's  Handbuch  des  qffentlichen  Rechtes :  J. 
Engelmann,  "  Das  Staatsrecht  des  russischen  Reiches.'* 

Concerning  the  organisation  of  the  zemstvos  consult  A.  von 
Gemet  Die  Grundzuge  der  russischen  Landschafts  verfassung,  i»97 
(the  account  is  given  after  the  reorganisation  of  1890).  Palme, 
Die  russische  Verfassung,  1890  (analysis  of  the  state  fundamental 
law  and  of  the  electoral  law— a  good  book).  ,   ^    .  ,^  ..,.r 

In  Sombart's   Archiv  fur  Sozialwissenschaft  und  SozmipoMik, 
vol.  xxiii,  Heft  I,  Appendix,  Max  Weber,  in  "  Russlands  Uebergang 
zur  ScheinkonstitutionaUsmus,"  1906,  gives   a   critical   sketch  of 
the  development  of  parties  after  the  December  nsing  in  Moscow. 
The  following  articles  should  be  consulted  in  th^  Handworter- 

^h  der  Staats  wissenschaften:  :^^^:  ::^r:^^fSze^^ 
Jlnssia.)  "  Artelle,"  etc.  Turning  to  periodicals,  the  Neue  i^eit, 
fnd  tt  "  Sozfahstische  Monatshefte  "  regularly  pubUsh  accoun  s 
of  Russian  conditions  and  economic  literature  beanng  upon  Russ  a. 
(c)  Social  and  economic  history.  G.  von  Schulze-Gavernitz, 
Volksmrtschaftliche  Studien  aus  Russland,  iSgg-  ^"If^"'^^,^'  %Zl 
chichie   der     Leibeigenschaft    in     Russland,   f ^4^     Keusjei^^^^^^^ 

Geschichte  und  Kritik  des  bduerhchen  ^^^^^^^f  f  ^''^Vlw  ^li 
4  vols  ,  1876-87.  Nicolai-on,  Die  Volkswirtschaft  m  Russland  nach 
trnauernlmanzipation,  1899.  Simkhowitsch,  Die  P/ff-^^^;['^^^ 
in  Russland  1808  (For  criticism  of  Nicolai-on  and  the  narodniki 
genSy  consu^r^^^^^  author's  essay  Die  soziaWkonomischen  Lehren 
f^r^schen  Narodniki,  "  Jahrbucher  fur  Nationdokononue  u^^^ 

Statistik,-    1897.    Jas.  Mavor,^n  1^'"^'^' 1    Tdl  x{^^^^^ 
2  vols.,  1914 :  V.  de  Kovalevski,  La  Russte  d  la  fin  du  XIX  sUcte, 

Paris,  1900, 
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Zur  Agrarhewegung  in  Russland,  edited  by  B.  Brande,  1907, 
this  contains  :  PetrunkeviC,  "  Agrarkrisis  und  die  politische  Lage  in 
Russland  " ;  Manuilov,  "  Agrarfrage  und  ihre  okonomische  Losung  " ; 
also,  in  an  appendix  by  the  editor,  "  Uebersicht  der  agrarischen 
Reformprogramme.'*  See  also  the  works  by  P.  Masslow,  written 
from  the  social  democratic  standpoint  and  translated  into  German 
by  M.  Nachimson,  Die  Agrarfrage  in  Russland,  1908,  etc. 

Ssemenow  and  Kasperow,  Russlands  Landwirischaft  und  Getreide- 
handel,  translated  by  M.  Blumenau,  1901.  L.  Jurowsky,  Der 
russische  Getreideexport,  seine  Entwicklung  und  Organisation,  1910. 

Tugan-Baranovsky,  Geschichte  der  russischen  Fabrik,  1900. 

Witschewsky,  Russlands  Handels-,  Zoll-  und  Industriepoliiik  von 
Peter  dent  Grossen  bis  auf  die  Gegenwart,  1905  (the  recent  period 
from  1894  to  1904  is  treated  most  thoroughly). 

Pa2itnov,  Die  Lage  der  arheitenden  Klasse  in  Russland:  einc 
historische  Darstellung  an  der  Hand  amilicher  und  privater  Unter- 
suchungen  und  der  Berichte  der  Fahrikinspecioren  von  1861  his  in 
die  heutige  Zeit,  1907  (German  translation  by  Nachimson  with  an 
epilogue  by  that  writer). 

Russian  finance  is  lucidly  and  in  my  opinion  accurately  treated 
by  Helferich,  Das  Geld  im  russisch-japanischenKriege,  1906.  In 
Die  Zukunfi  Russlands  und  Japans,  1905,  and  Die  Zukunfl  Russ- 
lands,  1906,  Martin  described  Russian  financial  poUcy  as  fraudulent, 
and  foretells  absolute  bankruptcy,  but  the  writer's  deductions 
are  exaggerated,  and  despite  his  extensive  acquaintance  with 
ephemeral*  Uterature  Martin  has  no  true  insight  into  Russian  con- 
ditions. If  I  mistake  not,  the  first  book  was  withdrawn  from 
circulation.  No  less  one-sided  is  Russlands  Bankrott,  1906,  by 
Plutus  (Plutus  is  the  pseudonym  of  Bemhard,  a  social  democrat). 
A  more  judicious  compilation  of  various  judgments  upon  Russian 
finance  is  given  by  Biermer,  Der  Streit  urn  die  russischen  Finanzen 
der  Gegenwart,  und  die  neue  Milliardenanleihe,  2nd  edition,  1906. 

A.  von  Bonstedt  and  D.  Trietsch,  Das  russische  Reich  in  Europa 
und  Asien :  ein  Handbuch  iiber  seine  wirtschaftlichen  Verhdltnisse, 
1910  (an  official  compilation,  giving  the  chief  data  of  importance). 

(d)  Existing  conditions  and  the  revolution.  M.  von 
Reusner,  Die  russischen  Kampfe  urn  Rechi  und  Freiheit,  1905  (the 
author  was  professor  of  constitutional  law  in  Russia  and  his  data 
are  trustworthy).  H.  Ganz,  Vor  der  Katastrophe,  ein  Slick  ins 
Zarenreich,  1904  (a  good  recapitulation  of  Russian  views).  K. 
Zilliacus,  The  Russian  Revolutionary  Movement,  1905  (the  work 
is  incomplete  and  the  data  are  not  always  accurate).  Alexander 
Ular,  Die  russische  Revolution,  1905  (a  description  of  the  principal 
personalities  concerned  in  the  revolution,  especially  those  of  the 
court;  insufiiciently  discriminative).  Bernard  Pares,  Russia  and 
Reform,  1907. 


Tscherevanin,  Das  Proletariat  und  die  russische  Revolution,  1908 
(the  writer  is  a  "  minority  "  social  democrat).  N.  Trotzky,  Russland 
in  der  Revolution,  1909.    References  to  Tscherevanin  and  Trotzky 

were  made  in  §  162. 

Sufferings  of  the  revolutionists  in  prison  and  in  Siberia. 
Leo  Deutsch,  Seize  Ansen  Siberie,  1904.     Noworusski,  Achtzehnein- 
halb  Jahre  hinter  russischen  Kerkermauern,  SchlUsselburger  Aufzeich 
nungen,  1908.     Kennan,  Siberia  and  the  Exile  System,  2  vols.,  1891. 

Little  has  been  written  in  the  languages  of  Europe  concerning 
the  philosophical  foundations  of  the  Russian  movement 
towards  liberty.  Herzen's  writings  are  still  the  best.  More 
recent  works  are  :  P.  MiUukov,  Russia  and  its  Crisis,  1905,  and  his 
earUer  Essai  sur  VHistoire  de  la  Civilisation  Russe,  Paris  1901 
(Miljukov  is  the  leader  of  the  cadets)  ;  M.  Zdziechowski,  Die  Grund- 
probleme  Russlands,  literarisch-politische  Skizzen,  1907  (from  the 
PoUsh,  a  stimulating  work,  the  writer  is  Catholic  and  conservative). 

Strongly  to  be  recommended  are  the  writings  of  the  nihiUst 
Stepniak  (S.  M.  Kravcinskii).  The  Career  of  a  Nihilist,  1889  (a 
novel).  Nihilism  as  it  is  (undated).  The  Russian  Peasantry,  their 
Agrarian  Condition,  Social  Life,  and  Religion  (2  vols.,  1888).  Under- 
ground Russia,  1883.  Russia  under  the  Tsars,  1885.  The  Russian 
Storm-Cloud,  or  Russia  in  her  Relations  to  Neighbouring  Countries, 

1886.  ^      .  ^ 

The    memoirs    and    autobiographies    of    revolutionists    furnish 

important  contributions  to  our  knowledge  in  this  field,  the  works, 

for  instance,  by    Vgra    ZasuU6,    Debagorii-Mokrievic,  and    many 

others.     Kropotkin's  Memoirs  of  a  Revolutionist  was  published  in 

English,  1899.     This  work  contains  the  main  lines  of  a  trustworthy 

history  of  the  revolutionary  movement. 

/For  the  earUer  periods  of  this  movement  a  good  book  is  Thun, 
Geschichte  der  revolutiondren  Bewegungen  in  Russland,  1883.  It  deals 
with  principles  as  well  as  facts. 

The  Woman's  Movement.  H.  Lange  and  G.  Baumer,  Handbuch 
der  Frauenbewegung,  vol.  I,  1901.  This  deals  solely  with  the  legal 
activities  of  women.  Studies  in  the  history  of  the  revolutionary 
movement  must  be  utilised  to  supplement  our  knowledge  of  the 
part  played  by  women  in  the  revolution.  t , 

(e)  Political  history  of  Russia.  A  survey  of  this  subject 
will  be  found  in  the  work  of  Alfred  Rambaud,  Histoire  de  la  Russte 
(6th  edition,  completed  up  to  1913  by  E.  Haumant),  English  trans- 
lation by  L.  B.  Lang,  pubUshed  in  1879.  Kluchevsky,  History  of 
Russia,  3  vols.,  1911 :  F.  H.  Skrine,  The  Expansion  of  Russia, 
1815-1900,  Cambridge,  IQ03.  .  ^       ,  •  , 

Of  works  deaUng  with  specific  epochs  and  with  other  special 
topics,  the  following  may  be  recommended:  T.  Schiemann, 
Geschichte  Russlands  unler  Kaiser  Nicholaus  I,  3  vols.    A.  Bruckner, 
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Peter  der  Grosse,  1879  (Oncken,  "  AUgemeine  Geschichte ") ; 
Katharina  II,  1883  (Oncken)..  J.  Possoschkow,  Ideen  und  Zust&nde 
im  Zettaltev  Peters  d/s  Grossen,  1878 ;  Kulturhistorische  Studien,  die 
Russen  im  Ausland,  die  Auslander  in  Russland  im  XVII  Jahrhundert, 
1878;  Die  Europdisierung  Russlands,  Land  und  Volk,  1888.  Bil- 
basov's  work  upon  Catherine  the  Great  was  suppressed  in  Russia, 
but  portions  have  appeared  in  German  under  the  title  Katharina  II 
im  Urteile  der  Weltliteratur,  2  vols.,  1897. 

History  of  civilisation  in  Russia.  P.  Miliukov,  Skizzen 
rmsischer  KuUnrgeschicHe,  1898-1901,  2  vols.  E.  Haumant,  La 
culture  frangaise  en  Russie,  1910.  The  "  Bibliothek  russischer 
Denkwiirdigkeiten  "  edited  by  Schiemann  contains  a  fine  collection 
of  documents  relating  to  Russian  civilisation.  They  are  as  follows : 
I,  Memoiren  von  J.  J.  de  Sanglen,  1776-1831  ;  II,  Erinnerungen 
von  L.  de  Seeland  aus  der  polnischen  Revolution,  1830-31 ;  III,  N.  J. 
Pirogov,  Lebensfragen  ;  IV,  K.  Ravelins  und  J,  Turgenjevs  sozial- 
politischer  Briefwechsel  mit  A.  J.  Herzen :  V,  Erinnerungen  eines 
Dorfgeistlichen,  ein  Beitrag  zur  Geschichte  der  Leibeigenschaft  und 
ihrer  Aufhebung ;  VI,  M.  Bakunins  sozialpolitischer  Briefwechsel 
mit  A.  J.  Herzen  und  Ogarjov,  mit  einer  biographischen  Einteilung^ 
Beilagen  und  Erlduterungen  von^M.  Dragomanov ;  VII,  Jugend- 
erinnerungen  des  Prof.  A.  J.  Nik'itenko,  (1826-1877). 

A  glance  at  certain  memoirs  may  be  recommended.  I  may 
mention  Memoires  de  Vimpirairice  Catherine  icrits  par  elle-mime, 
edited  by  Herzen.  Extremely  characteristic  as  regards  eighteenth 
century  Russia  is  the  work  of  F^dor  Golovkine,  La  cour  et  le  r^gne . 
de  Paul  I,  avec  introduction  et  notes  par  S.  Bonnet,  1905.  Cf.  also 
Der  Briefwechsel  zwischen  der  Kaiserin  Katharina  II  von  Russland 
und  Johannes   Georg   Zimmermann,  published  by   Eduard    Bode- 

mann,  1906. 

Russo-* Japanese  War.    On  this  topic  Kuropatkin's  work  is 
now  available,    Gadke,  Japans  Krieg'und  Sieg,  1907,  may  likewise 

be  consulted. 

•  Early  works  on  Russia.  Many  of  these  wiU  still  be  found 
instructive.  La  Russie  et  les  russes,  by  N-.  Turgenev,  published  in 
1847,  has  already  been  referred  to.  Kustine,  La  Russie  en  1839 
(published  in  1843),  may  also  be  mentioned.  Of  especial  value 
is  Haxthausen,  Studien  iiber  die  inneren  Zustdnde,  das  Volksleben 
und  insbesondere  die  Idndlichen  Einrichtungen  Russlands,  3  vols., 
1847-52.  Haxthausen  made  his  studies  in  Russia  during  the 
years  1843  and  1844,  at  the  request  of  Tsar  Nicholas  I.  His  book 
was  printed  at  the  public  expense. 

Those  interested  in  Muscovite  Old  Russia  may  be  recommended 
to  read  one  of  the  early  descriptions,  the  most  notable  among  which 
is  that  by  Herberstein,  the  Austrian,  Rerum  Moscovitarum  Commen- 
tarii,  1549.    This  was  the  first  exhaustive  study  of  prepetrine  Russia. 


Herberstein  paid  two  visits  to  Moscow,  and  had  numerous  excellent 
documents  at  his  disposal.  A  second  Latin  edition,  amphfied  and 
improved  by  the  author,  was  pubUshed  in  1556.  The  German 
edition  of  1557  was  also  Herberstein's  own  work.  An  Enghshman 
named  Fletcher,  an  employee  of  the  Anglo-MuScovite  Trading 
Company,  in  his  work  Of  the  Russe  Commonwealth,  described  Moscow 
in  the  year  1591.  Fletcher  made  much  use  of  the  works  of  Horsey, 
Travels,  etc.  Horsey  was  another  servant  of  the  same  company, 
There  are  also  several  other  descriptions  of  old  date,  by  Oleanus,  etc. 
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Frederick  William  III,  King  of  Prussia, 

416 
Friedeberg,  392,  407 
Friedlander,  240 
Friedrich.  255 

Gidke.  572 

Galkin-Vraskoi.  114 

Galkine-Wrasskoy,  sm  Galkin-Vraskoi 

Ganz,  570 

Gardiner,  507 

Garfield.  104,  545 

GaiSin,  173,  185 

Gavemitz,  see  Schulze-GavemitJt 

Gehring,  568 

Gentz,  532 

George,  314,  315 

George  Eliot,  see  Eliot 

Gemet,  569 

GerSenzon,  435 

GerSuni,  365.  368,  369 

Giacomo  see  James  of  Viterbo 

Giles  of  Rome,  see  Aegidius 

Giljarov-Platonov,  132 

Ginzberg,  see  Achad-ha-am 

Giordano  Bruno,  see  Bruno 

Glinka.  220 


Gneist,  193 

Godwin,  393,  400,  410 

Goethe,   13,  21,  65,  67,  77,   172,   174. 

177.  206,  269,  421.  448.  449.  471. 

478.  513.  536.  538.  558 
Gogol,   3.   9,    19.   29.   67,   69.   70.   78. 

185.  387.  388,  425,  470,  481,  528 
Golovkine,  572 
Golovnin,  193 
Gondarov,  14,  20,  22,  23,  59,  93,  136, 

181,  272,  387 
Gor'Mi,  185,  316,  328,  355,  361,  362. 

387.  388,  390,  470,  567 
Genres,  532 
G6tr,  568 

Gradovskii,  410,  430 
Granovskii.    63,    124,    282,    287,    425, 

440.  471.  548,  561 
Grave,  392 
Gred,  220 
Gredeskul,  439 
Gregory  VII    (Pope   of   Rome),    494, 

496 
Griboedov,  67 
Grigor'ev.  193,  476.  561 
Grigorovid,  184 
Grimm,  66 

Grognard.  see  Mihailovsldi 
Gromeka,  63 
Grote,  45 

Grusenberg,  466,  568 
Guett6e,  282,  283 
Guizot,  3.  37 

Guyau,  167,  383,  384.  jSd 
Guyot,  Yves,  520 

Haeckel,  151 

Hamann,  2x4 

Hardenberg,  414 

Hamack,  487,  489 

Hartmann.   46,    172,    173,    187.    aa5, 

226.  232,  245,  267 
Haumant,  571,  572 
Haxthausen.  31,  33,  572 
Hector,  109 
Hegel,  3,  8,  26,  27,  72,  116,  118,  122, 

124,  132,  136,  191,  226,  245,  246. 

250,  257,  269.  319.  324.  333.  348. 

402,  425,  459,  460,  468,  471,  473. 

476.  483,  484,  533,  548.  550.  351. 

553.  565 
Heine.  58,  67,  72,  196,  392,  514 

Heinze,  466,  568 

Helferich,  570 

Hellenbach.  Tf'* 
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Hellwald,  45,  47 

Helvetius,  328 

Henry,  399 

Henry  George,  see  George 

Herbart,  10 

Herberstein,  572,  573 

Herckner,  294 

Herder.  303,  413.  564 

Herodotus,  45 

Herthng,  520 

Herzen,  i.  3,  4,  5.  8,  12.  14,  17,  20, 
33.  37.  38,  39.  41.  49.  51.  52,  53. 
63.  65,  67,  68.  72.  73,  74.  75,  79. 
80.  81.  83,  84.  85,  88,  91.  98.  99. 
103,  105,  107,  III.  117,  124,  130, 
139,  140.  159,  181.  1^2,  186,  187, 
189.  193.  196.  197.  216.  218,  220, 
222,  282,  283,  287.  288,  290,  304, 
305.  306.  308.  316,  326,  327,  328, 
348.  356,  359,  361.  372,  374.  387. 
411,  423,  425,  426,  434.  437.  438. 
447.  458,  460.  469.  471,  474,  476, 
481.  482,  483,  485.  487,  488,  500, 
501.  504.  526,  528,  533.  535.  542, 
547,  548.  549.  550.  551.  552,  555. 

561.  563.  567.  571.  572 
Hettner,  569 
Hildebrand,  324 

Hill,  519 

Hoffmann,  196.  269,  270.  273 

Holbach,  328 

Holtzendorff.  539 

Holy    Roman    Empire,    Emperor    of, 

see  Joseph  II,  Rudolf  II 
Homjakov.    75.    192,    198,    218,    219, 

222,  223.  226,  241,  242.  266.  273. 

281,  437,  472,  479,  488,  490.  502, 

561 
Horsey,  573 
Hugo,  Victor.  67,  72 
Hugues  of  Saint-Victor,  226 
Hume,  9.  45.  49,  "7,  138,   I39.   171. 

188,  229,  350,  351,  353,  403.  414. 

442,  468,  469.  471.  472.  475.  478. 

483.  485.  517.  531.  532,  538.  558. 

562,  565 

Hung,  see  Ku-Hung-Ming 
Hutten.  351 
HvoS^inskaja,  387,  388 

Ibsen,  187,  326,  392.  410 
Isaev,  291 
Ivanov,  88 

Ivanov-Razumnik,  306,  461 
Izgoev,  435 


Jacobi,  350.  418 

Jakeibovic  (MelSin),  185 

James  I,  King  of  England,  507 

James  of  Viterbo,  494 

JanySev,  503 

Jaro§,  244 

Javorskii,  502,  503 

Joannes  Damascenus,   200,   202,  472 

Jodl,  257 

John  IV,  the  Terrible,  Tsar  of  Russia, 

III,    142,    169.   244,   496 
John,  Saint  (apostle),  235,  473 
Johnson,  17 
Joseph  II,  Emperor  of  Holy  Roman 

Empire,  414 
Josephine,  Empress  of  the  French,  563 
Jurkevic,  6,   7,  9.   57.    132.   226,   284, 

468 
Jurowsky,  570 
Justinian,  497 
Juiakov,   159 
Juzov,   159.  306,  308 


KaSorovskii,  306 

Kahl,  492 

Kang-Yu-Wei,  420 

Kant,   8,  9,   18,  45,   46.   49.   74. 

116,  117,  118.   120.  122,   123, 

125,  127,   128,   132,  133.   134. 

138,   170.   188.  189,  226,  228, 

230,  231,  233.  250.  251.  252, 

254.  256.  257,  258,  259.  263, 

280,  281.  284.  285,  306,  324, 

350.  351.  352.  353,  354.  379, 
407,  414,  418,  419,  433,  442. 
468,  469,  470.  471,  472.  474, 
478,  479.  483,  484.  485.  486, 
511.  516,  517.  520,  531.  532. 
538.  553.  554.  558.  562.  565 

Karakozov.  82,  102,  116,  390 

Karamzin,  220,  424,  468 

Karazin,  525 

KarSev,  131 

Karinskii,  468 

Karonin,  328 

Karpovic,  295 

KarySev,  308 

Kasperow,  570 

Katkov.  7.  58.  63,  191-197,  198. 
202,  219.  220,  222,  223,  224, 
244,  281,  426,  427,  430,  481, 

533 
Kattenbusch.  487,  496,  497.  5^8 

Kautsky,    317.    334.    33^.    337. 

34a 


102, 
124. 

137. 
229, 

253. 
278. 
349. 
403, 
455, 
475. 
501. 
533. 


200, 
227, 
529. 
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Kavelin.  37.  38.  168.  227.  281,  282, 
426,  468,  561 

Kempis,  k,  199,  206 

Kennan,  113.  568,  571 

Kern,  271 

Ketder,  191 

Keussler,  569 

Kidd.  374 

Kireevskii,  61,  63,  131,  198.  207.  210. 
219,  243,  281.  466,  471,  490,  526. 
560 

KistjakovsMi,  435 

Klements,  114 

KljuSnikov,  59.  193 

Klopstock,   192 

Kluchevsky,  571 

Kogan-Bemstein,  114 

Kojalovic,  227 

Kolubovskii,  466,  568 

Komarov,  196 

Korba,  114 

Korolenko.  41,  315 

KoSelev,   192,  212 

Kostomarov.  2 

Kovalevskaja,  59 

Kovalevskii,  439,  569 

Kozlov,  437 

Koiuhov,  59 

Kraevskii,  197 

Krapotkin,  see  Kropotkin 

Kraus,  520 

Kravcinskii,  see  Stepniak 

Krestovskii,  59.  193 

Kropotkin,   Alexander,   114,   386,  454 

Kropotkin,  Petr.  11,  88,  89,  102.  106, 
112,  113,  136,  185.  878-389,  390, 
391.  393,  399,  405.  408.  410.  428, 
446.  454.  475.  482,  526,  528,  536, 

544.  545.  567.  571 
Knisc,  192 
Krylov,  67 
Kudrin,  see  Rusanov 
Kudrjavcev-Platonov,  226 
Kugelmann,  291 
Kn-Hung-Ming,  419,  420 
Kulikovskii,  see  Ovsjaniko-Kulikovskii 
Kunicyn,  468 
Kuropatkin,  572 
Kustino,  572 
Kvjatkovskii,  112 

Lagardelle,  317,  392 
Lamarck,  29.  45 
Landauer,  392 
Lang.  571 


Lange,  F.  A.,  139,  257.  35«.  53^ 

Lange.  H.,  571 

Langen.  255 

LassaUe,  38,  64,  98,  143,  288,  484.  546 

Lavoisier,  142 

Laveleye,  520 

LavTov,  51,  88,  89.  90,  91.  92.  98.  99, 

102,    109.   llft-136.    138,    140,    141, 

146,  152,   154,  160,   161,  163,  166. 

181,  182,  189,  220,  222,  292,  288. 

290,  305.  306,  344.  352.  353.  368. 

371.  372.  373.  374.  386,  387.  410. 

427.  437.  468,  469,  470.,  473.  474. 

475.  476.  478.  482.  528,  545 
Lehmann,  169 
Lenin,   293,   296.  340,  349.  351,  353. 

354.  380 
Leo  XIII  (Pope  of  Rome).  512,  523 
Leont'ev,    K.   N..    197.    205,   907-320, 

221,  222,  223,  227.  231,  266.  281, 

427,  470,  479,  480.  481,  488,  490. 

493.  502.  503.  527.  529.  533 
Leont'ev,  P.  M.,  197 
Le  Play.  204,  205 
Lermontov,  54.  61,  68,  75,  133,  186. 

271,  272 
Leroux,  67 
Leroy-Beaulieu,  568 
L^skov,  59,  184 

Lessing,  7,  13.  22.  28.  29.  30.  413 
Lhotzky,  240 
Liebig.  62 

Liebknecht,  341.  400 
Littr6,  71 

Locke.  413,  416,  418.  492.  534 
Loofs,  487 

Lopatin,  117,  286,  437 
Lopuhin.  299.  453 
Loris-Melikov,  i66,  195,  198.  427 
Losskii.  437.  468 
Louis  XVI,  King  of  France.  542 
Louis  XVIII,  King  of  France,  537 
Louis  Philippe,  .King  of  the  French, 

37.  50.  537 
Louri6,  see  Ossip-Louri6 

Loyola,  262 

Lubbock.  167 

LuUy,  226 

Lunadarskii,  355,  356.  357.  358 

Luther,  147,  154,  551 

Luxemburg,  353,  354 

L'vov,  303 

Lyell.  45 

Maassen,  255,  568 
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Mably,  77,  416 

Macaulay.  37,  45.  196,  422 

Mach.    188,    344,    345.   35i.   352.  353. 

373 
Machajski  and  the  Mahaevcy,  390 

Machiavelli,  498 

Mackay,  392 

Maeterlinck,  564 

Mahaev,  298 

Mahaevcy,     see    Machajski    and    the 

Mahaevcy 
Maine  de  Biran,  see  Biran 
Maistre.  196.  205,  206,  214,  217,  224, 

226.  244,  507.  532,  533,  537 
Malcev.  138 
Malebranche,  226 
Malthus,  3.  31.  32.  35.  388 
Manuilov,  570 
Markevid.  59,  I93 
Maromcev,  428 
Marquardsen,  569 
Martin,  570 
Martov.  293.  296 

Marx,  22.  28,  29.  30.  36.  37.  47.  5°.  52. 
66.  85.  90.  92.    98.  loi.  102.  117. 
118,  128.  130.  131.  139.  140.  143. 
144.  145.  148.  153.  157.  159.  160. 
174.  180.  189.  222,  239,  288.  289. 
290,  291,  302,  304.  306.  308.  309. 
318.  319.  320,  321.  322,  323.  324. 
327,  328.  329.  330.  332.  333.  334. 
335.  336.  337.  338.  339.  342.  343. 
344.  345.  346.  348.  349.  351.  354. 
358.  372.  373.  374.  375.  379.  381. 
382.  385.  389,  400.  402.  403.  405. 
406.  407.  429,  454,  484.  498,  5". 
524.  532.  547.  550.  553.  555 
Masoch,  see  Sacher-Masoch 
Masslov,  570 
Maude,  207 
Maudsley.  151 
Mavor,  569 
Mazzini,  545 
Mel'nik,  569 
Mehring.  337 

Melikov,  see  Louis-Melikov 
Mel'nikov,  315 
MelSin,  see  Jakeibovifi 
Mendeleev,  426 
Menger,  317 
Mereikovskii.  169.  187.  316.  360,  380. 

444.  458 
Merkel,  539.  540 
MeScerskii,  59 
Meslier.  416 


Methodios  of  Olympus,  489,  498 

Metternich,  416,  420,  540,  564 

Mezencev,  59.  95.  io3.  106,  165 

Michelangelo,  521 

Michels,  341 

Mihailov,  i,  14.  84,  109,  117,  544 

Mihailovskii,     56.     77,     127,     136-190, 

193.  196.  197.  217,  220,  316,  328, 

344.  349.  350.  352.  362,  368,  371. 

372.  373.  375.  377.  388.  410.  427. 

437.  451.  473.  474.  475.  476.  479. 

489,  481.  482.  486,  512,  527.  528, 

542.  551 
Miliukov,  see  Miljukov 

Miljukov,  429.  430.  439.  443.  57^.  572, 

MiU,  3,  9.  10.  15.  30.  32.  42.  46.  56, 

57.  71.  73.  102,  132.  137.  139.  141. 

188,  306,  308.  388,  416,  452.  484. 

522 
Miller,  195 

Ming,  see  Ku-Hung-Ming 
Minns,  568 
Mirtov,  see  Lavrov 
Mirskii,  see  Svjatopolk 
Mitrovic,  206 
Mohammed.  228 
Mokrievic,  see  Debagorii 
Moleschott,  56,  71.  74.  102,  553 
Mommsen,  422 
Montaigne,  154 
Montesquieu,  483 
MoreUy,  416 
Most,  394.  399.  400 
MiiUer,  487,  568 
Muth,  521 


Nachimson,  570 

Nadeidin,  69 

Nagradov,  568 

Napojeon  I,  25,  28,  33,  39.  416, 418,  424 

507 
Napoleon  III.  202 

Naumann,  422,  428 

Naumov,  328 

NeCaev,  86,  87-89,  90,  92,  96,  107,  109, 

130,  272,  410,  545 

Nekrasov,  i,  59.  78.  140.   186,  328, 

387.  426 
Nemirovie-Dancenko,  178 

Nesm^lov,  437,  503 

Nestroev.  368,  369.  370.  37 1.  372.  37^, 

377 
Nettlau,  88 
Nicholas  I,  Tsar  of  Russia,  14,  17,  48, 
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117,  177,  197.  202,  213,  217.  265, 
ago,  304.  416,  424,  425.  502,  525, 

528.  533.  534.  554.  562,  572 
Nicholas  II,  Tsar  of  Russia,  205, 525 
Niebuhr.  46 
Nietzsche,  54,  55.  73.  81,  112,  179,  187. 

216.  233.  236.  361,  374.  375,  380. 

384,  388.  392.  398.  399.  410.  402. 

410,  447,  448,  449.  456.  485.  498. 

509.  520.  563.  564 
Nieuwenhuis,  392 
Nikoladze,  2 
Nikolai-on,  159,  290.  291.  308. 309,  3H» 

569 
Nikon  (patriarch),  237 

Nordau.  179 

North,  Semiramis  of  the,  see  Catherine 

Novgorodcev,  433,  434 

Novomirskii,  391 

Noworusski,  571 

Nozin,  140 

Octavius,  see  Augustus 

Oettingen,  569 

Offenbach.  179 

Ogarev,  85,  88,  107,  290,  387 

Omulevskii,  see  Fedorov 

Olearius,  573 

Oncken,  317,  572 

Origen,  226,  258.  263.  480,  488.  489, 

493 
Orthodox,  see  Aksekod  L. 

Osipovskii,  468 

Ossip-Louri^,  567,  568 

Ostrogorskii,  341 

Ostrovskii,   14,  20,  59,  193 

Ovsjaniko-Kulikovskii,  439 

Owen,  3,  13,  25.  333,  484 

Oxenstiema,  537 

Pahlen,  108 

Paine,  541.  542.  547. 

Palme,  569 

Panaev,  185.  387 

Pantelgev,  486 

Paracelsus,  250 

Pares,  570 

Pascal.  46 

Paul.  Saint.  497.  498.  499.  50i 

Pazitnov,  570 

Pedorin,  503 

Pecqueur,  381 

Pelagius,  226 

Perovskaja,  108,  385 


P6§ehonov,  314.  315,  317 

Pestel.  84.  98,  106,  287,  424.  432,  465, 
526.  528.  546 

Peter  I.  the  Great,  Tsar  of  Russia,  7, 

8,  131.  191.    211,    222,    237.    303, 

314.  423.  426.  436.  441.  381.  485, 

497.  502.  503,  504.  525.  528.  551, 

554 
PetraSevskii  and  the  PetraSevcy  group, 

288,  425 

Petrunkevid,  439.  57® 

Philo.  226,  263 

Herhng.  228,  242 

Hlet.  568 

Pirogov,  24,  443,  572 

Pisarev.  i,  68-e9,  70.  7'.  72.  73.  74. 
75.  76.  77.  78.  79.  80,  105,  107, 
113.  "5.  131.  132.  136.  140.  156. 
161,  167,  187,  220,  222,  225,  271, 
282.  305.  388.  389.  398.  429.  461. 
475. 560 

Pisemskii,  59.  93 

Pius  VII  (Pope  of  Rome).  416 

Pius  IX  (Pope  of  Rome).  255 

Plato,  19.  54.  64.  226.  228.  229.  230, 
241,  247,  250.  253.  254,  256,  257. 
258,  260,  263,  269.  273,  281,  285, 
437,  460,  471,  472.  501 

Platon  (metropolitan  of  Moscow),  254 

Platonov.  see  Giljarov-Platonov,  Kudr- 
j  avcev-Platonov 

Play,  see  Le  Play 

Plechanow,  see  Plehanov 

Plehanov,   2,    97,    98,   140.   142.   189. 

292.  293.   294.  295.  296,  300.  301 

308.    326.    8W-M1,    339.    341.    343 

345.  346.  348.  349.  350.  351.  352. 

353.  354.  355.  356,  357.  358.  360, 

362,  363.  408.  457.  458,  459.  460, 

461.  473.  474.  551 
Pleve.    160,   207,  296,   299,  362.  440, 

445 
Plotinus.  226,  263.  269 

Plutus  (Bernhard)  570 

Pnin,  304 

Pobfidonoscev,  135.  189,  194,  '95. 
197-207,  219.  220,  221,  222,  227, 
265,  427.  435,  441.  443.  466,  467. 

481.  493,  527.  529 
Poerio,  52 

Pogodin.  173.  191.  198.  220,  328,  431 
Polenov,  206 
Polevoi.  425,  533 
Polonskii,   108 
Pomjalovskii,  59 


Possoschkcw.  572 

Potocki,  507 

I'roclus,  296 

Prokopovid,  502 

Protagoras,  125 

Frotopopov,  68 

Froudhon,  3.  3©.  33.  36.  45.  67.  "6, 

117.  139.  140.  151,  183.  290. 

335,  367,  380,  393.  396,  400. 

405.  410.  484.  550 
Prugavin,  568 
Prutkov,  272 
Pugadev,  79,  84,  94 
PuSkin,  I,  13.  17.  19.  21,  22.  23,  54.  56. 

66,  67.  70.  75.  78,   185.   187.   196. 

219.  270.  171.  273.  290.  304.  387. 

435.    467.    470.    528.    567 

RabinoviC.  240 

RadiSdev,  304.  424.  44©.  528 

Radlov,  247.  286.  465.  467 

Rambaud,  571 

Ranke.  37 

Raphael,  66 

Rappoport,  115 

Rasputin,  300 

Raumer,  2 

Raymond  Lully,  see  Lully 

Razin,  84.  94  „  ., 

Razumnik,  see  Ivanov-Razummk 

Reclus.  378.  389.  392.  399 

Reinholdt.  567 

Renan.  49.  130.  162,  187 

RgSetnikov,  156,  3^5 

Reusner,  570 

Ricardo.  3.  32.  33.  47.  I57.  291 

Rickert.  120.  352 

Riehl.  352.  373 

Ropshin,  see  RopSin 

RopSin.   375.    377.   ***-«l'  474.    486. 

529.  535.  546 
Roscher,  27 
Rost.  420 
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"  I  would  make  Michael  S.  Farbman's  •  Russia  and  the  Struggle  for 

Peace  *  compulsory  in  all  schools.    This  is  a  book  to  sweep  the  cobwcbt 

away  for  ever.    We  here  learn  the  actual  truth  for  the  first  time  about 

the  Revolution."— £v««ing  News. 
"  A  singularly  valuable  addition  to  our  knowledge.     Nowhere  could 

one  find  a  clearer  or  more  obviously  truthful  account  of  tht  great 

npheaval."— r/i«  Herald, 

Three  Aspects  of  the  Russian 

Revolution    ^^  emile  vandervelde 

Tranilatid  by  jean  E.  H.  FINDLAY 
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The     Romance     of    the 

Romanoffs       b^  Joseph  mcCabe 

Author  of  "Tlic  Tyranny  of  Shams,-  "The  Soul  of  Europe,"  etc. 
Dmy  8w.  Illustrated.  lo/.  6/  Met. 

"  The  dynasty  flaunts  its  brutal,  sordid,  attractive  and  romantic  career 
through  his  pages.'— T/i*;  Times.  .    .    •    ui     i 

"  He  has  produced  a  picture  which  is  complete  and  admirably  clear.  — 

Glasgow  Herald. 

History  of  the  Russian  Revolution 
to  Brest-Litovsk    by  l.  trotsky 

Crmm  8r#.  ¥'  ^^-  •''• 

This  book  is  in  no  sense  propaganda  work,  but  a  serious  attempt  to 
show  every  stage  of  the  crisis  in  its  historical  perspective.  Trotsky  s 
argument  is  that  '*  war  is  the  method  by  which  capitalism  seeks  to  solve 
its  insoluble  contradictions,  and  to  this  method  the  proletariat  must 
oppose  its  own  method,  the  method  of  the  Social  Revolution.  His 
chapters  will  come  as  a  surprise  to  those  readers  who  do  not  know 
how  experienced  and  skilful  a  journalist  he  is,  and  there  is  an  added 
surprise  for  those  who  imagine  that  Trotsky  is,  or  was,  a  "  pro-German, 
for  they  will  find  him  to  be  one  of  the  bitterest  and  most  uncompromising 
opponents  of  the  imperialism  of  the  Central  Powers. 


The  German  Empire :  1867-1914 

and  the  German  Unity  Movement 

By  WILLIAM  HARBUTT  DAWSON 

Author  of  "  The  Evolution  of  Modern  Germany,"  «  Germany  and  the  German!,* 
•'Municipal  Life  and  Government  in  Germany," 


etc.,  etc. 


Dmy  Sv9.      Iff  2  poIs.  each  of  about  500  pages.      About  16/.  net  each. 

Volume  I  covering  the  period  1806  to  the  middle  period  of 
Bismarck's  Chancellorship,  and  Volume  H  deahng  in  consider- 
able detail  with  the  twenty-five  years  preceding  the  present  war. 

••The  German  Empire,"  a  work  which  has  long  been  in  preparation, 
represents  the  most  important  and  comprehensive  of  this  author  s  many 
contributions  to  German  history  and  to  the  understanding  of  German 
politics  and  affairs.  It  is  characteristic  of  Mr.  Dawson's  presentation  of 
facts  that  he  devotes  special  attention  to  Anglo-German  relations  and 
that,  while  rigidly  eschewing  controversy,  he  does  not  hesitate  to  give 
expression  to  his  own  views  and  opinions.  As  he  states  in  the  ^r«ace, 
"  I  have  not  written  impersonally,  nor  have  I  tned  so  to  write.  1  ne 
work  will  be  found  to  have  a  direct  and  important  bearing  upon  Uic 
present  international  situation. 

Mineral  Resources  of  Georgia 
and  Caucasia   by  d.  ghambashidze 


Dtm;f  8r#. 


8/.  dd.  net. 


This  book  is  the  first  summary  in  English  language  of  the  mmer^ 
resources  of  Georgia  and  Caucasia,  which  countries  are  bound  to  play  a 
very  important  part  in  developing  the  unlimited  resources  of  the  Middle 

^  1?  can  be  used  very  conveniently  as  a  reference  book  for  engineers, 
financkrs.  and  the  general  investing  public,  and  also  by  Government 
Departments. 
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— Everyman. 

From  Autocracy  to  Bolshevism 

^emy  8r#.  Bt  Baron  GRAVENITZ  S'-  «'. 

"A  deeply  interesting  bookJ'^Edinburgh  Evening  News. 
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